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China  and  the  Stakes  in  Asiaf\ 

hy  Alfred  le  S.  Jenkins 


America  has  come  to  the  fore  as  a  world  power 
at  an  especially  trying  and  demanding  time.  The 
atomic  age  has  arrived  just  when  the  world  was 
beginning  to  find  some  solutions  to  the  many  prob- 
lems presented  to  it  in  rapid  succession  by  the  age 
of  steam  and  electricity.  No  one  doubts  that  these 
threshold  years  of  the  atomic  age  through  which 
we  are  passing  can  bring  us  either  undreamed-of 
good  or  indescribable  evil.  This  is  the  promise — 
and  the  threat — of  breathtakingly  rapid  material 
progress.  Whether  we  shall  harvest  the  fruits 
of  the  promise  or  of  the  threat  will  depend  upon 
the  moral  direction  which  humanity  as  a  whole 
can  give  to  the  immense  physical  forces  which  it 
now  possesses.  This  whole  question  is  given 
added  urgency  by  the  highly  charged  situation 
in  which  a  shrunken  world  is  largely  divided  into 
two  opposing  camps,  each  possessed  of  the  ability 
virtually  to  destroy  the  other. 

There  are  many  who  fear  that  this  situation  can 
end  only  in  mutual  destruction.    The  Communists 
would  appear  to  believe  that  some  great  holocaust 
\is  in  store  for  mankind,  inasmuch  as  the  one  re- 
curring theme  in  Communist  dogma  is  the  "in- 
evitable" fight  to  the  finish  between  the  Com- 
munist and  capitalist  worlds — despite  Communist 
tactical  protestations  from  time  to  time  of  peace- 
ful intent.    This  seeming  conviction  is  indeed  one 
of  the  greatest  dangers  of  communism,  for  it  is  a 
certainty  that  both  men  and  nations  tend  to  gravi- 
tate toward  what  they  constantly  hold  before  the 
mind's  eye.     I  cannot  believe,  however,  that  we 
are  inexorably  moving  toward  some  great  Wag- 
,  nerian  catastrophe  on  a  world  scale.    The  uni- 
,  versal  will  to  live  is  a  powerful  force  in  God's 
human  experiment  on  earth,  and  I  cannot  believe 
f  that  anything  as  meaningful  as  that  great  ex- 
j  periment  is  destined  either  to  explode  or  to  fizzle 
out. 


There  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  the  in- 
ternational problems  which  our  country  faces  are 
many  and  complex,  and  some  are  exceedingly  frus- 
trating in  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  an  easy 
or  quick  solution  to  them.  To  some  degree  we 
Americans  must  share  the  guilt  of  all,  that  these 
problems  confront  our  present  world  in  the  forms 
which  they  take.  I  believe,  however,  that  we 
will  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  their  solu- 
tion in  far  greater  measure  than  we  may  have, 
through  sins  of  either  commission  or  omission, 
contributed  to  their  emergence.  This  is  natural 
and  right,  if  only  because  our  equipment  to  meet 
them  is  without  any  doubt  adequate  to  the  chal- 
lenge, provided  we  fully  recognize  and  rightly 
use  both  our  vast  material  and  spiritual  strength. 
We  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  our  nation  is  in 
fact  something  new  and  different  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  It  is  the  first  nation  in  history  which 
at  its  inception  was  founded  consciously,  care- 
fully, and  prayerfully  on  the  daring  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  which  was 
designed  to  insure  for  each  individual  personal 
freedom  and  opportunity,  as  nearly  equal  and 
unlimited  as  imperfect  human  institutions  can 
contrive. 

I  have  devoted  this  much  time  to  reminding 
ourselves  both  of  the  precarious  state  of  our  world 
and  of  the  challenge  which  is  presented  to  our 
country,  because  Asia's  problems  are  peculiarly 
the  product  of  these  forces  which  have  converged 
on  the  20th  century  and  because  Asians  seek  pre- 
cisely what  we  ourselves  have  sought  and  won  in 
such  gratifying  measure. 

Most  of  Asia  has  up  to  now  not  enjoyed  much  of 
the  material,  social,  and  political  advantages  which 
the  20th  century  has  brought  to  many  of  the  other 
areas  of  the  world.  It  has  been  said  that  Asia  for 
some  time  has  had  a  window  on  the  20th  century 
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and  that  it  is  now  determined  to  find  the  door  to  it. 
This  determination  is  as  real  and  strong  as  it  is 
natural  and  right.  Asia  will  find  this  door,  or 
come  very  near  to  battering  down  our  whole  struc- 
ture in  the  attempt.  The  real  Asian  revolution  of 
our  time  is  aimed  at  very  nearly  the  same  things 
which  we  ourselves  respect  as  man's  highest  val- 
ues :  freedom  of  each  individual  to  walk  upright 
in  the  dignity  of  his  God-given  manhood,  the  pro- 
vision of  material  necessities  and  some  comforts 
for  all,  and  a  sense  of  "belonging"  to  a  group  of 
which  he  can  be  proud.  The  great  tragedy  is  that 
the  world  Communist  conspiracy  has  with  some 
success  attempted  to  ride  the  crest  of  this  largely 
readymade,  truly  Asian  revolution,  diverting  it 
from  its  natural  course  and  denying  to  those  who 
have  been  victimized  most  of  the  things  which 
they  seek.  And  the  irony  of  it  is  that  it  is  the 
free  world  which  has  developed  the  institutions 
and  the  experience  which  can  best  produce  those 
very  things. 

Asia's  Stake  in  Asia 

Our  stake  in  Asia,  while  it  includes  our  material 
and  other  investments  there,  has  far  broader  mean- 
ing also.  In  the  closely  interdependent  world  of 
today  everyone  has  a  stake  in  what  happens  in 
Asia,  and  for  no  lesser  reason  than  concern  lest 
our  whole  human  experiment  on  this  little  globe 
may  end  in  an  explosion  rather  than  continue  with- 
out major  interruption  on  its  evolutionary  way. 
We,  of  all  people,  should  be  able  to  understand 
Asian  aspirations.  And  we  must  never  for  one 
moment  forget  the  obvious  fact  that  it  is  the 
Asians  themselves  who  have  the  greatest  stake  of 
all  in  Asia.  It  is  only  by  holding  to  this  truth  that 
our  own  interests  there  will  be  served  in  the  long 
run.  The  extent  of  Communist  objectives  is  easily 
discerned :  the  Communists  will  go  just  as  far  as 
free  men  will  let  them.  If  we  have  learned  any- 
thing in  Asia  in  the  past  few  years  it  should  be 
the  lesson  that  it  is  largely  up  to  the  threatened 
Asians  to  stop  communism  in  Asia — with  frater- 
nal support  from  other  free  peoples  where  it  is 
wanted  and  where  it  will  be  effective.  We  must,  of 
course,  in  the  last  analysis  reserve  freedom  of 
action  in  any  area  open  to  us  when  we  believe  our 
own  security  interests  to  be  threatened.  But  the 
problem  is  a  mutual  one  and  will  be  solved  satis- 
factorily only  in  willing  and  understanding  con- 
cert.   We  sincerely  believe  that  our  stake  in  Asia 


is  in  no  way  incompatible  with  Asia's  own  stake 
in  Asia,  and  I  shall  speak  of  it  in  this  sense. 

Our  stake  in  Asia  is  in  fact  now  gravely  en- 
dangered partly  because  for  so  long  we  and  most 
of  the  West  were  scarcely  aware  that  we  had  very 
high  stakes  there.  Asian  questions  are  the  most 
controversial  because  they  are  perhaps  the  least 
understood.  The  Soviet  Union,  however,  partly 
because  of  the  dictates  of  geography,  has  always 
had  to  keep  an  eye  on  Asia.  It  seems  to  have  rec- 
ognized quite  early  those  tremendous  forces  in 
Asia  which  are  revolutionary  and  to  have  seen 
its  opportunity  to  capture  those  forces  for  the 
sinister  purposes  of  Russian  imperialism,  using 
as  vehicle  and  guise  the  mechanism  of  the  so-called 
world  socialist  revolution  powered  by  the  Krem- 
lin and  the  Communist  Party.  This  was  made 
easier  after  World  War  II  not  only  because  of  the 
increased  economic  misery  and  social  ferment  re- 
sulting from  protracted  warfare  and  the  tremen- 
dous difficulties  faced  by  those  nations  which  had 
recently  won  independence,  but  also  because  of  the 
widespread  and  deep  resentment  of  previous  forms 
of  Western  exploitation  in  the  area. 

The  undeniable  fact  that  Western  activities  in 
Asia  also  brought  much  that  was  good  did  little 
to  salve  injured  Asian  sensibilities.  It  is  human 
nature  that  help  to  the  weak  may  be  resented  al- 
most as  much  as  harm,  and  in  some  subtle  ways 
perhaps  even  more.  Any  man  worthy  of  the  name 
wants  to  stand  squarely  on  his  own  two  feet  and 
compete  in  industry,  science,  and  education,  ra- 
ther than  accept  a  donation  and  feel  obligated  to 
the  donor.  This  is  a  problem  which  we  frankly 
have  to  face  in  our  aid  programs  to  free  peoples 
who  want  to  preserve  their  freedom.  Our  inten- 
tions are  good,  and  the  need  may  be  great — in  the 
interest  of  the  recipient  and  in  our  own  enlightened 
self-interest — but  the  emphasis  must  be  on  frater- 
nal help  to  stand  up  straight  until  we  can  look  each 
other  in  the  eye  at  the  same  level  and  proceed  with 
the  proper  business  of  mutual  contribution  to 
progress. 

Communism  is  eager  to  promise  what  Asia 
wants:  economic  plenty  and  even  individual  and 
national  dignity.  It  is  not  too  difficult  to  sell  these 
false  promises  to  people  who  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  politically  inarticulate.  The  surprising  and 
heartening  thing  is  that  under  the  circumstances 
communism  has  not  made  more  progress  than  it 
has  in  postwar  Asia. 

Our  central  problem  in  Asia  is  the  coming  to 
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power  of  a  fanatically  hostile  Chinese  Communist 
regime  in  close  partnership  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
to  all  appearances  charged  by  world  communism 
with  special  responsibilities  for  Communist  en- 
slavement of  the  rest  of  Asia.  In  addition  to  the 
manpower  of  China  and  its  material  resources, 
largely  potential,  communism  wants  to  control  the 
industrial  capacity  of  Japan  and  the  food  and 
mineral  resources  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Communist  Success  in  China 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  reasons 
for  the  Communist  success  in  China,  and  much  of 
this  has  been  highly  charged  with  emotion.  This 
is  understandable.  I  confess  to  feeling  very  deep 
emotion  myself  about  any  development  which 
affects  our  national  interest  so  greatly  and  which 
affects  the  lives  of  600  million  human  beings  even 
more  immediately.  But  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  one  of  the  chief  causes,  if  not  the  chief 
cause,  of  the  Communist  triumph  in  China  is  that 
the  Communists  successfully  hoodwinked  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Chinese  people  into  believing 
that  they  could  provide  what  the  Chinese  wanted. 
For  countless  millions  this  was  their  own  plot  of 
land;  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others,  in- 
cluding the  intelligentsia,  it  was  enhanced  na- 
tional prestige.  Private  business  was  promised  a 
relatively  long  life  and  an  easy  and  promising 
transition  to  socialism.  The  workers  were  assured 
that  eventually  they  would  inherit  the  whole  and 
be  the  masters.  All  of  this  was  made  even  more 
attractive  by  the  familiar,  spurious,  and  always 
short-lived  Communist  device  of  the  "United 
Front,"  by  which  the  Communist  Party  purports 
initially  to  cooperate  with  non-Communist  parties 
and  institutions  until  the  growth  of  police  state 
controls  makes  this  sham  unnecessary. 

This  program,  to  the  uninitiated  Chinese,  was 
enticing — as  it  appears  on  surface  examination  to 
many  others  in  predominantly  agrarian  Asia. 
Communism  was  also  portrayed  as  the  "inevitable 
wave  of  the  future"  and  as  the  newest  and  most 
progressive  of  all  ideologies.  "New"  and  "pro- 
gressive" are  particularly  appealing  terms  to 
peoples  who  have  comparatively  recently  and  with 
agonizing  embarrassment  been  forced  to  view 
some  important  elements  in  their  civilization  as 
"outmoded"  and  "lagging." 

We  know  not  only  that  communism  is  actually 
"old  hat"  but  also  that  it  has  been  tried  and  found 


wanting  in  practically  all  respects,  and  particu- 
larly in  those  respects  most  essential  to  man's 
happiness  and  well-being.  We  know  that  Com- 
munists, conversely,  in  speaking  of  our  free  sys- 
tems as  "old,"  "outmoded,"  and  "discredited,"  are 
harking  back  several  decades  to  the  growing  pains 
and  admitted  dislocations  and  injustices  which 
marked  the  emergence  of  industrial  capitalism  in 
the  period  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  that 
they  are  depicting  even  this  adolescent  age  of 
capitalism  with  wild  exaggeration.  We  know  that 
democracy  and  planned  capitalism  have  solved 
these  problems  to  an  amazingly  successful  extent, 
while  preserving  individual  liberties  and  the 
drive,  virility,  and  ever-renewed  newness  which 
free  thought  and  essentially  free  enterprise  and 
competition  alone  can  produce — and  which  com- 
munism can  never  achieve,  by  its  very  nature.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  theoretical  communism  has 
proved  unworkable  largely  because  it  is  blind  to 
the  basic  nature  of  humankind;  that  when  it  is 
tried  it  evolves,  despite  itself,  into  a  tyrannical, 
bureaucratic  dictatorship  with  privilege  for  the 
few  and  the  most  clearly  stratified  society 
imaginable. 

Many  Asians  know  none  of  these  things,  or  are 
not  convinced  of  them.  We  are  trying  our  best 
to  help  them  know  the  truth.  I  say  we  are  trying 
our  best;  I  hope  we  are.  We  estimate  that  the 
Communists  are  spending  at  least  ten  times  as 
much  money  on  their  propaganda  campaigns  as 
we  are  in  the  informational  aspects  of  our  "cam- 
paign of  truth."  We  may  perhaps  take  some  com- 
fort from  the  belief  that  the  truth,  at  least  where 
it  can  be  seen  plainly,  may  be  more  cheaply  and 
successfully  marketed  than  even  cleverly  packaged 
falsehood. 

Disillusionment  With  Communism 

Fortunately  there  are  holes  in  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  truth  can  be  seen  fairly  plainly  in  parts  of 
Germany,  and  as  a  result  1,800,000  refugees  in  5 
years  have  chosen  truth  and  freedom  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice.  The  truth  is  more  clearly  emerg- 
ing to  the  Vietnamese;  nearly  a  half  million 
refugees  have  already  chosen  to  forsake  Ho  Chih- 
minh's  "paradise,"  taking  with  them  what  few  be- 
longings they  could.  In  divided  Korea  the  truth 
is  not  hard  to  discern,  and  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, not  only  of  North  Korean  but  of  Chinese 
prisoners  of  war  as  well,  responded  to  the  pull  of 
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trutli  by  forsaking  ties  of  home  and  family  and 
electing  to  join  forces  with  the  truth.  The  Chi- 
nese and  North  Koreans  now  know  communism 
intimately,  and  most  of  them  appear  to  want  no 
more  of  it.  The  Communists'  ill-fated  Korean  ad- 
venture ironically  but  happily  established  two 
principles  which  may  yet  prove  to  be  their  own 
undoing:  the  principle  of  determined  collective 
security  through  the  United  Nations  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  nonforcible  repatriation.  The  two  million 
Chinese  in  British  Hong  Kong  are  close  enough  to 
stark  realities  to  know  the  truth;  and  in  Hong 
Kong  each  and  every  succeeding  year  since  the 
Communist  takeover  of  the  mainland  fewer  Chi- 
nese Communist  flags  and  more  Chinese  National- 
ist flags  have  been  displayed  on  the  respective  na- 
tional holidays. 

The  gains  which  communism  may  achieve 
through  its  mammoth  propaganda  campaign  can 
be  more  than  offset  under  circumstances  where 
communism  in  action  can  be  clearly  seen.  An 
iron  curtain  is  literally  the  shield  of  communism 
and  the  badge  of  basic  failure  and  fear.  The 
Communists  want  to  obtain  vital  materials 
through  barter,  but  they  fear  above  all  things  an 
exchange  of  ideas  and  accurate  knowledge. 

For  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  knowledge 
has  come  too  late  to  save  them,  at  least  for  a  while. 
The  Chinese,  among  the  other  victims,  have 
learned  the  hard  way.  The  peasant  who  was 
promised  land  first  actually  received  it,  but  many 
have  already  been  dispossessed  by  the  process  of 
state  collectivization ;  and  the  others,  already  suf- 
fering from  Communist  requisition  of  the  fruits 
of  their  toil,  now  see  the  same  fate  in  store  for 
them.  Resistance  there  has  surely  been,  but  the 
Communists  have  been  careful  to  vary  the  pres- 
sure for  collectivization  in  order  to  restrict  resist- 
ance to  proportions  which  will  be  manageable  for 
their  increasingly  efficient  police-state  methods. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  communism's  failures 
has  been  with  regard  to  food  production.  The 
march  of  forced  collectivization  has  invariably 
left  both  bloodshed  and  famine  in  its  wake,  and 
further  misery  is  surely  in  store  for  a  China  whose 
marginal  subsistence  level  has  always  been  precar- 
ious. At  times  when  natural  disaster  is  added, 
suffering  is  incalculably  compounded.  In  the 
past  other  countries  have  rushed  to  China's  aid  at 
such  times.  During  the  recent  unprecedented 
floods,  however,  while  China  was  continuing  to 
ship  vast  quantities  of  foodstuffs  to  the  Soviet 


Union  in  payment  for  industrial  and  military  aid, 
China  twice  rejected  offers  of  help  from  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies.  And  at  the  same  time 
Communist  China's  own  radios  were  callously  re- 
cording the  magnitude  of  suffering  visited  on  its 
people,  in  large  measure  due  to  the  false  pride  of  a 
boasting  regime. 

Inhuman  Treatment  in  Red  China 

As  for  other  characteristics  of  the  Red  Chinese 
regime,  everyone  has  read  reports  of  the  countless 
killings  and  induced  suicides  in  connection  with 
the  so-called  reform  of  agriculture,  business, 
labor,  education,  and  religion;  of  the  turning  of 
children  against  parents  and  of  friend  against 
friend ;  of  mass  and  individual  "brain-washing" ; 
of  forced  labor  camps;  of  the  "People's  Courts" 
where  "justice"  is  made  the  shameless  handmaiden 
of  politics;  and  of  the  inexcusable  treatment 
which  our  own  businessmen  and  missionaries  and, 
in  the  early  days,  our  officials  have  received  from 
the  Chinese  Communists.  There  are  still  28 
American  civilians  languishing  in  Chinese  Com- 
munist jails  under  intolerable  physical  conditions, 
all  but  incommunicado,  many  of  them  without 
trial  or  even  a  statement  of  charges  against  them. 
The  recent  sentencing  of  13  Americans  on  "espi- 
onage" charges  is  but  the  latest  shocking  chapter 
in  the  Communist  mistreatment  of  foreign  nation- 
als, and  evidence  of  their  utter  disregard  for  com- 
mitments which  they  assumed  under  the  Korean 
Armistice  Agreement  on  prisoners  of  war. 

Even  better  known  and  documented  is  the  ex- 
ternal conduct  of  Red  China,  which  includes  overt 
aggression  in  Korea  and  the  related  defiance  and 
contempt  shown  for  the  United  Nations,  in  which 
the  regime  claims  a  seat  "by  right";  semicovert 
but  very  substantial  aggression  against  Indochina ; 
forcible  occupation  of  Tibet;  subversion  and  in- 
timidation throughout  Southeast  Asia;  unspeak- 
able atrocities  against  prisoners  of  war ;  conducting 
an  extortion  racket  among  overseas  Chinese,  using 
relatives  on  the  mainland  as  hostages;  and  spon- 
sorship of  a  huge  trade  in  banned  narcotics  in  or- 
der to  gain  badly  needed  foreign  exchange. 

Is  there  no  good  that  can  be  said  of  the  regime? 
There  is  a  little.  The  streets  are  reported  to  be 
cleaner,  and  there  have  been  spotty  advances  in 
public  health.  On  the  other  hand  there  appears  to 
be  a  rise  in  tuberculosis,  especially  among  over- 
worked cadre  and  industrial  workers,  and  an  in- 
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creasing  incidence  of  nervous  breakdowns  and 
other  mental  troubles,  maladies  with  which  China 
had  amazingly  little  experience  before  the  Com- 
munists came.  There  have,  it  is  true,  been  some  ad- 
vances in  industrial  recovery  and  in  new  industrial 
enterprises.  Such  advances  have  for  the  most  part 
been  inefficient  and  wasteful  of  human  energy  and 
life,  but  these  factors  seem  to  be  of  minor  con- 
cern to  the  regime,  which  is  bent  upon  building 
a  heavy-industry  base.  Communist  China's  5- 
year  program,  however,  is  seriously  behind  sched- 
ule. The  Communists  lack  trained  technical  and 
managerial  personnel,  and  there  are  indications 
that  the  Chinese  are  not  as  impressed  as  their 
propaganda  would  have  one  believe  with  their 
results  in  emulating  "advanced  Soviet  methods." 

Tremendous  Energy  in  "New  China" 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume,  however,  that 
there  is  not  tremendous  force  behind  the  so-called 
"New  China."   Most  of  this  force  derives  from  the 
energy  of  the  true  Asian  revolution,  which  in 
China  has  been  captured  and  imperfectly  but  dan- 
gerously harnessed  by  communism — but  force  is 
there.   In  a  few  areas,  and  at  ghastly  cost  in  others, 
communism  itself  has  been   able  to  supply   in 
limited  and  usually  warped  form  a  few  of  the 
things  which   the  Chinese  sought  and  needed. 
Communism  has  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  flat- 
tering youth  and  women  by  giving  them  difficult 
and  important  jobs  to  do.    Insofar  as  communism 
with  its  demands  and  challenges  resembles  a  re- 
ligion, albeit  a  perverted  and  materialistic  one,  it 
has  helped  fill  the  uncomfortable  vacuum  left  by 
the  earlier  breakdown  of  the  ancient  Confucian 
morality  and  of  the  closely  knit,  authoritarian 
family.     Last  but  not  least,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime,  while  it  has  certainly  not  brought 
to  the  Chinese  a  national  dignity  by  its  lawless 
acts,  has  managed  to  get  very  much  into  the  lime- 
light and  with  Soviet  help  has  achieved  a  military 
potential   of  menacing  proportions.     Although 
Communist  China  was  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
largely  because  it  was  the  chief  instigator  of  the 
troubles  which  the  Conference  itself  was  designed 
to  settle,  its  presence  there  inescapably  gave  it 
added  "prestige."     Even  those  Chinese  who  in 
their  hearts  oppose  the  regime  must  derive  some 
satisfaction  from  this  "prestige,"  even  though  they 
may  have  vastly  preferred  that  it  be  attained  by 
more  honorable  means. 


China  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  losing  no  time  in 
attempting   to   capitalize  on  the  Mao  regime's 
growing  prominence,  in  an  attempt  to  gain  it 
international  acceptance,  through  wider  diploma- 
tic recognition  and  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations. 
The  current  Communist  tactic  of  a  "peace  of- 
fensive" is  admirably  suited  to  the  need  quickly  to 
garb  the  Mao  regime  in  respectability.    The  Sino- 
Soviet  agreements  of  October  12, 1954,  seem  espec- 
ially to  be  designed  further  to  increase  Communist 
China's  prestige  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  at 
least  the  surface  appearance  that  Communist  na- 
tions can  deal  with  each  other  on  the  basis  of 
equality  and  reciprocity.    We  have  all  along  con- 
sidered the  Ked  Chinese  regime  as  a  willing  accom- 
plice of  the  Soviets  and,  as  such,  a  sort  of  junior 
partner  rather  than  a  full-fledged  satellite  in  the 
Eastern     European     sense.     These     agreements 
strengthen  this  view  and  at  least  on  the  surface 
appear  to  create  a  kind  of  Moscow-Peiping  axis 
within  the  Communist  orbit,  in  further  contrast  to 
Moscow's  relations  with   its  Eastern  European 
satellites.     This  surface  "government-to-govern- 
ment" camaraderie,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
alter  the  subsurface  unified  Communist  Party  con- 
trol of  both  governments. 

We  have  learned  to  be  wary  of  frenzied  Com- 
munist protestations  of  peaceful  intent  such  as  are 
now  issuing  forth  with  stereotyped  consistency 
from  all  Communist  capitals.  I  doubt  that  under 
present  conditions  of  the  world  the  Communists 
want  a  big  war.  But  experience  has  shown  that 
they  are  never  averse  to  small  wars  if  they  think 
their  ends  can  be  gained  thereby.  The  trouble  is 
that  we  may  not  always  succeed  in  preventing 
small  wars  from  growing.  Communists  consider 
that  in  a  very  real  sense  they  are  always  at  war 
with  the  non-Communist  world  and  that  periods  of 
cease-fire  are  but  a  tactic  of  expediency  in  a  con- 
tinuing war.  Peace  is  but  the  other  side  of  the 
war  coin.  George  Orwell  may  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  perspicacious  writers  of  our  time. 

The  Communists  need  a  "breather"  now,  and 
they  will  doubtless  get  it.  The  free  world  is  not 
going  to  start  a  war.  For  that  reason  they  can 
get  a  "breather"  any  time  they  want  it  and  for  a 
duration  of  precisely  their  own  determining. 
This  is  a  great  advantage  for  them,  but  I  see  no 
sensible  way  out  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  so  long 
as  the  Communists  are  the  self-proclaimed  mortal 
enemy  of  all  who  are  not  in  their  camp  (in  their 
eyes,  and  by  their  own  admission,  they  recognize 
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no  "neutrals"),  I  can  see  no  rhyme  nor  reason 
whatsoever  in  helping  them  to  solve  their  great 
internal  difficulties,  in  helping  them  to  make  the 
most  of  these  breathing  spells  which  they  can  al- 
ways have.  A  "peace  offensive"  for  their  pur- 
poses is  in  large  measure  a  bid  for  trade — espe- 
cially trade  in  strategic  materials  in  which  they 
are  short — and  in  this  instance  also  a  bid  for  full 
free-world  acceptance  of  Communist  China  into 
the  family  of  nations. 

Question  of  Recognition 

We  do  not  recognize  the  regime  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  as  representing  the  will  of  the  masses  of 
Chinese  people,  for  whom  we  continue  to  have  the 
deepest  feelings  of  friendship.  We  cannot  recog- 
nize this  regime,  and  we  consider  it  inconceivable 
that  it  should  be  seated  in  the  United  Nations 
when  its  entire  5-year  history  has  been  a  clear  de- 
nial of  the  basic  principles  on  which  that  organiza- 
tion is  founded. 

We  are  determined  in  our  support  of  Free 
China  because  we  believe  not  only  that  it  more 
truly  represents  the  wishes  of  the  Chinese  people 
than  does  the  Peiping  regime  but  also  that  it 
better  serves  the  interests  of  the  free  world 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  our  own  interests.  The 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  has  made 
great  strides  in  many  areas  during  its  time  on 
Formosa.  We  will  not  forsake  the  people  of  Free 
China.  It  would  clearly  be  the  height  of  in- 
justice to  allow  the  10  million  Chinese  there  to  fall 
under  Communist  sway  against  their  clearly  dem- 
onstrated wishes.  These  people  know  commu- 
nism. Many  of  them  have  relatives  on  the  main- 
land who  have  suffered  greatly  due  to  the  excesses 
of  the  mainland  regime.  Furthermore,  if  there 
were  not  a  free  Chinese  government  which  is  a 
going  and  growing  concern,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists would  have  a  much  stronger  hand  among  the 
12  million  overseas  Chinese  throughout  Southeast 
Asia.  The  direct  and  indirect  influence  which 
could  then  be  more  effectively  wielded  by  the 
Communists  in  the  economic  and  political  life  of 
ihese  countries  would  be  dangerously  enhanced. 

In  addition  to  Communist  China  the  only  terri- 
torial gains  which  communism  has  made  in  Asia 
are  in  North  Korea  and  North  Viet-Nam.  These 
gains  are  tragic,  most  of  all  for  the  peoples  di- 
rectly affected.  But  there  is  much  from  which 
we  can  take  encouragement.    For  one  thing,  no 


group  of  people  has  yet  voted  itself  into  commu- 
nism. The  precedent  of  collective  action  against 
overt  aggression  gives  us  hope  that  this  road  may 
be  forever  closed  to  communism,  and  the  growing 
awareness  among  Asians  of  the  reality  of  Com- 
munist threats  gives  us  hope  that  infiltration  and 
subversion  will  be  increasingly  difficult.  Our 
military  support  and  technical  cooperation  pro- 
grams in  the  Far  East  are  proof  of  our  desire  to 
assist  the  independent  governments  of  the  area  in 
their  difficult  tasks  of  meeting  defense  needs  and 
at  the  same  time  building  stable  and  progressive 
societies  patterned  on  democratic  principles. 

I  do  not  begin  to  believe  that  the  Communists 
are  pursuing  with  masterly  skill  an  infallible  blue- 
print of  strategy  in  Asia  or  anywhere  else.    In 
Japan  the  Communists  counted  upon  a  long  and 
unpopular  occupation  and  upon  economic  distress 
to  make  the  Japanese  people  turn  to  communism. 
This  has  not  happened.    Japan  has  now  resumed 
an  honorable  place  in  the  community  of  nations 
and  despite  some  unsolved  economic  difficulties  has 
made  a  most  impressive  recovery.    The  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  Korea  was  not  only  thrown 
back;  it  established  the  two  very  important  prin- 
ciples of  collective  action  against  aggression  and 
of   nonforcible   repatriation.     The   Communists 
have  met  with  a  near  total  defeat  in  the  Philip- 
pines, after  a  period  which  must  have  given  them 
considerable  cause  for  hope.    Indonesia,  according 
to  the  Communist  timetable,  was  to  have  fallen 
some  4  years  ago,  but  the  Communist  uprising  at 
that  time  was  put  down  with  determined  effective- 
ness.   The  Communists  have  gotten  virtually  no- 
where in  Thailand,  Burma,  or  India.     Commu- 
nist-led rebels  in  Malaya  are  still  a  problem,  but 
less  so  than  was  the  case  some  months  ago.    There 
appears  to  be  a  real  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  free  peoples  of  the  Associated  States  to  remain 
free,  and  the  recent  pact  signed  at  Manila  should 
help  insure  that  this  will  be  possible.    Edmund 
Burke  once  said,  "The  only  thing  necessary  for 
the  triumph  of  evil  is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing." 
Asians  are  increasingly  aware  that  there  are  things 
to  be  done  if  their  freedom — in  many  cases  re- 
cently won — is  to  be  safeguarded.    And  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  only  effective  anticommunism  in  Asia 
must  be  Asian. 

We  should  not  be  overly  concerned  by  differ- 
ences which  may  be  debated  among  the  free-world 
nations.  In  areas  of  free  speech  things  are  never 
so  bad  as  they  sound,  just  as  in  areas  of  controlled 
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peech  things  are  never  so  good  as  they  sound, 
["here  will  be  differences  among  free  friends.  But 
lependable  friendship  is  needed  in  order  to  pre- 
erve  freedom,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  a  deep 
onviction  of  the  free  world.  We  cannot  go  it 
Jone  and  we  have  no  desire  to  try  it.  We  will  all 
aake  some  mistakes,  for  our  governments  are  made 
ip  of  human  beings ;  but  our  aim  is  to  achieve  the 
lighest  possible  degree  of  fraternal  concert  with 
►ur  friends. 

Asia  is  determined  to  find  a  new  day.  Whatever 
ilse  may  be  in  doubt  in  that  changing  continent, 
t  is  a  certainty  that  a  determined  effort  is  going 
o  be  made  by  Asians  to  better  their  lot — through 
whatever  auspices  appear  to  them  most  attractive. 

The  whole  world  has  high  stakes  in  Asia,  and 
ve,  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
!ree  world,  have  special  and  inescapable  responsi- 
)ilities  for  the  outcome  in  Asia,  although  the  solu- 
;ion  in  the  last  analysis  must  be  essentially  of,  by, 
md  for  Asians. 

Recently  a  great  friend  of  the  American  people, 
ind  one  of  the  great  men  of  all  time,  Winston 
Churchill,  had  this  to  say  of  the  United  States : 
'There  is  no  other  case  of  a  nation  arriving  at  the 
summit  of  world  power,  seeking  no  territorial 
yam,  but  earnestly  resolved  to  use  her  strength  and 
wealth  in  the  cause  of  progress  and  freedom." 
God  grant  that  our  nation  will  always  measure  up 
to  this  great  compliment.  As  long  as  it  does,  pro- 
vided we  look  also  to  defense  through  material 
strength,  that  spiritual  drive  which  is  the  indis- 
pensable ingredient  of  the  American  spirit  will 
afford  us  at  least  the  surest  security  which  can  be 
had,  in  a  future  which  must  be  dangerous  and 
adventuresome  at  best.  For  this  I  believe,  and  I 
believe  it  more  the  longer  I  watch  events  in  both 
hemispheres :  a  nation,  like  a  man,  can  in  the  long 
run,  and  especially  in  things  that  really  matter, 
reap  only  what  has  first  been  sown. 

It  is  true  that  the  real  battle  between  com- 
munism and  the  free  world  is  for  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men.  It  must  be  demonstrated  beyond 
the  power  of  iron  curtains  to  hide  that  free  systems 
of  government  and  economy  can  inspire  the  hearts, 
tap  the  energies,  and  meet  the  needs  of  mankind 
incomparably  better  than  can  systems  of  state 
regimentation  and  control.  This  is  the  battle 
which  we  welcome,  for  we  can  win  that  battle. 
But  we  and  the  free  world  must  survive,  in  order 
to  fight  it.  We  cannot  afford  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  lulled  into  a  sense  of  false  security  by  the 


"peace  offensive"  soporific.  Certainly  at  the  same 
time  we  must  continually  seek  safe  avenues  to  a 
more  peaceful  world.  As  President  Eisenhower 
recently  put  it,  "Since  the  advent  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, it  seems  clear  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
alternative  to  peace,  if  there  is  to  be  a  happy  and 
well  world."  But  we  must  keep  our  guard  up. 
Our  guard  is  up  at  present.  I  know  of  no  spot  in 
the  free  world  which  the  Communists  today  can 
attack  with  impunity.    We  must  keep  it  that  way. 

•  Mr.  Jenkins,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
Officer  in  Charge  of  Political  Affairs,  Office  of 
Chinese  Affairs.  His  article  is  based  on  recent 
addresses. 


North  Atlantic  Council 
Meets  at  Paris 


NEWS  CONFERENCE  STATEMENT  BY 
SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  726  dated  December  21 

I  returned  yesterday  from  the  Paris  meeting  of 
the  Nato  Council.  The  communique  which  was 
issued  reports  in  summary  form  what  took  place. 
I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  two  items  in 
the  communique. 

The  first  was  the  statement  that  Soviet  policy 
continues  to  be  directed  toward  weakening  and 
dividing  the  Western  nations  and  that  the  threat 
to  the  free  world  has  not  diminished.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  there  was  complete  agreement  on  this 
proposition  by  all  of  the  14  nations  represented 
on  the  Nato  Council. 

During  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  this  mat- 
ter at  the  Council,  I  made  a  statement  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  delegation  in  which  I  said  that 
Soviet  policy  is  like  a  powerful  stream,  the  surface 
of  which  is  sometimes  ruffled,  the  surface  of  which 
is  sometimes  calm,  but  that  we  cannot  judge  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  current  merely  by  look- 
ing at  the  surface  manifestations.  The  important 
thing,  I  said,  is  that  we  should  proceed  in  our  own 
way,  steadily  building  our  own  strength  and  our 
own  unity  upon  which  our  strength  depends. 
There  were,  I  said,  three  great  dangers  to  be 
avoided : 

(1)  that  we  might  by  surface  calm  of  the  Soviet 
stream  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security ; 
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(2)  that  by  the  rough  appearance  of  the  Soviet 
stream  we  might  be  frightened  into  a  state  of 
paralysis,  or 

(3)  be  provoked  into  ill-considered  and  divisive 
action. 

In  developing  the  first  danger,  I  pointed  out 
that  behind  the  recent  Soviet  peace  offensive  was 
to  be  found  ever-increasing  military  strength  far 
beyond  defensive  needs  and  the  development  of 
subversive  activities  in  every  free  country,  and 
notably  attempts  to  exploit  the  theme  of  colonial- 
ism so  as  to  divide  and  weaken  the  free  world. 

In  connection  with  the  second  danger — being 
frightened  into  inaction — I  quoted  violent  Soviet 
threats  which  had  been  directed  against  the  West 
in  connection  with  the  Marshall  plan,  the  adoption 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the  adherence  of 
Turkey  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Federal  German  Republic  in  West 
Germany,  and  against  Yugoslavia  when  it  broke 
loose  from  the  Soviet  Communist  orbit.  At  that 
time,  the  Soviet  Union  denounced  the  treaty  of 
friendship  which  had  been  made  in  1945  between 
Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  recalled  that,  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  Japanese  peace  treaty,  the  Communists  had 
suggested  that,  since  the  peace  was  not  joined  in  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  was  a  separate  peace  which 
violated  the  armistice  and  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  free  to  resume  hostilities. 

There  is  a  striking  parallel  in  the  past  to  what 
is  going  on  in  the  present.  I  expressed  confidence 
that,  if  we  persist  in  building  defensive  strength 
and  unity  in  Western  Europe,  it  will  actually  pro- 
mote peace. 

To  illustrate  the  third  danger  of  being  provoked 
into  rash  and  divisive  action,  I  referred  to  the 
provocation  to  which  the  United  States  is  now 
being  subjected  by  Communist  China  and  the  pa- 
tience being  demonstrated  by  our  country  under 
the  direction  of  President  Eisenhower. 

I  took  occasion  to  thank  the  Nato  nations  which 
were  members  of  the  United  Nations  for  their 
support  of  the  recent  United  Nations  resolution 1 
condemning  the  Chinese  Communists  and  calling 
for  the  liberation  of  our  wrongfully  imprisoned 
airmen. 

The  second  item  of  the  agenda  to  which  I  would 
allude  is  that  which  reports  the  approval  of  a  re- 
port by  the  Military  Committee  which  defined  the 

1  Bci.i.i  u.\  of  Dec.  20,  1 054,  p.  932. 


most  effective  pattern  of  Nato  military  defensive 
strength  for  the  next  few  years,  taking  into  ac- 
count modern  developments  and  weapons  and 
techniques. 

This  report,  which  assumes  a  unity  that  in- 
cludes Western  Germany,  shows  for  the  first  time 
the  means  of  developing  a  forward  strategy  which 
could  be  relied  on  to  protect  Western  Europe  from 
invasion.  As  that  capability  is  developed,  it  will 
surely  constitute  the  strongest  deterrent  against 
military  aggression.  Furthermore,  it  will  assure 
that,  if  unhappily  aggression  should  be  attempted, 
it  would  not  succeed  and  that  the  aggressor  would 
be  thrown  back  at  the  threshold.  Thus  we  see  the 
means  of  achieving  what  the  people  of  Western 
Europe  have  long  sought — that  is,  a  form  of  secu- 
rity which,  while  having  as  its  first  objective  the 
preservation  of  peace,  would  also  be  adequate  for 
defense  and  which  would  not  put  Western  Europe 
in  a  position  of  having  to  be  liberated. 

The  Council  action  made  it  clear  that,  in  ap- 
proving the  report,  it  did  so  for  the  purposes  of 
planning  and  preparation  and  that  this  did  not 
involve  a  delegation  to  the  military  in  a  field 
which  is  properly  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ments with  respect  to  putting  plans  into  action  in 
the  event  of  hostilities.  The  situation  is  thus  nor- 
mal in  this  respect.  In  this  country,  as  in  the 
other  Nato  countries,  it  is  the  civil  authorities  of 
government  and  not  the  military  who  make  the 
grave  decisions.  That,  of  course,  will  be  the  situa- 
tion as  regards  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation. 

The  Council  meeting  showed  a  spirit  of  fellow- 
ship and  a  spirit  of  optimism  which  grew  out  of 
the  prospect  that  the  Western  European  unity 
planned  by  the  recent  London  and  Paris  accords 
would  shortly  become  an  accomplished  fact  and 
thus  both  strengthen  Nato  and  assure  that  it  will 
effectively  serve  its  purpose  in  deterring  aggres- 
sion and  preserving  peace. 

TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  issued 
at  Paris  on  December  18  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  at  the  close  of  a  2-day  session: 

1.  The  North  Atlantic  Council,  meeting  in 
Paris  in  ministerial  session  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Stephanos  Stephanopoulos,  Foreign 
Minister  of  Greece,  completed  its  work  today.    It 
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was  attended  by  ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  de- 
fence, finance,  economic  affairs  and  defence  pro- 
duction. 

2.  The  Council  noted  the  progress  report  by  the 
Secretary  General  covering  activities  and  develop- 
ments in  the  organization  during  the  past  twelve 
months. 

Ministers  welcomed  the  extension  of  political 
consultation  within  the  Council. 

They  noted  with  interest  the  steady  progress  in 
the  infrastructure  programmes  and  in  emergency 
planning  in  the  civil  field,  and  recommended  the 
continuation  of  these  studies  and  of  this  work,  in 
particular  in  civil  defence. 

The  report  referred  to  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation about  Nato  and  to  the  forthcoming 
publication  of  the  Secretary  General's  five-year 
report.  It  also  emphasized  the  value  of  the  visits 
of  parliamentarians,  of  the  development  of  volun- 
tary organizations  interested  in  Nato,  and  of  the 
tours  of  journalists  to  member  countries. 

3.  In  accordance  with  its  regular  practice,  the 
Council  exchanged  views  on  matters  of  common 
concern  in  the  international  situation. 

The  Council  welcomed  the  efforts  being  made 
under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations  for  a  world- 
wide agreement  for  a  general  limitation  and  con- 
trol of  armaments. 

4.  The  Council  agreed  that  Soviet  policy, 
backed  as  it  is  by  ever-increasing  military  power, 
continues,  in  spite  of  some  outward  signs  of  flexi- 
bility, to  be  directed  towards  weakening  and  divid- 
ing the  Western  nations.  Soviet  policy  contributes 
no  constructive  solution  for  ensuring  world 
security  and  for  maintaining  the  freedom  of 
peoples.  It  provides  no  ground  for  believing  that 
the  threat  to  the  free  world  has  diminished. 

The  Council  reaffirmed  its  will  to  build  for  peace 
on  solid  foundations  of  unity  and  strength.  The 
Council  noted  with  satisfaction  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  towards  bringing  into  effect  the 
Paris  Agreements  which  it  regards  as  an  essential 
contribution  to  the  unity  of  Europe,  to  the 
security  of  the  free  world,  and  thereby  to  the 
cause  of  peace. 

5.  The  Council  took  note  of  a  progress  report 
submitted  by  the  Military  Committee.  It  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  a  request  by  SACEUR 
[Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe]  had  led  to 
negotiations  between  the  Netherlands  and  the 
United  States,  the  recent  completion  of  which  will 


permit  the  establishment  of  a  Shape  [Supreme 
Headquarters,  Allied  Powers  in  Europe]  air  de- 
fence technical  centre  in  The  Hague  at  which  sci- 
entists of  all  member  nations  will  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  air  defence.  The 
Council  also  noted  that  the  Nato  Defence  College, 
now  in  its  fourth  year,  has  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution of  qualified  personnel  to  staffs  and  agen- 
cies of  Nato  and  of  member  governments. 

6.  The  Council  considered  a  report  by  the  Mili- 
tary Committee  on  the  most  effective  pattern  of 
Nato  military  defensive  strength  over  the  next 
few  years,  taking  into  account  modern  develop- 
ments in  weapons  and  techniques.  It  approved 
this  report  as  a  basis  for  defence  planning  and 
preparations  by  the  Nato  military  authorities, 
noting  that  this  approval  did  not  involve  the  dele- 
gation of  the  responsibility  of  governments  to 
make  decisions  for  putting  plans  into  action  in  the 
event  of  hostilities. 

7.  The  Council  considered  the  report  on  the  an- 
nual review  for  1954,  which  sets  forth  the  co- 
ordinated Nato  defence  programmes  for  the  next 
three  years.  The  review  was  based  on  the  Council 
directive  adopted  in  December,  1953,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  member  countries  to  support  over 
a  long  period  forces  which,  by  their  balance,  qual- 
ity and  efficiency,  would  be  a  major  factor  in  de- 
terring aggression. 

The  ministers  considered  and  accepted  as  mili- 
tary guidance  a  report  by  the  Military  Committee 
giving  its  comments  on  the  1954  annual  review. 
This  report  stressed  that  the  level  of  forces  for  the 
defence  of  the  Nato  area  should  be  maintained  as 
planned. 

The  Council  noted  that  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  strength  of  Nato  forces  and  further 
steady  improvement  in  their  efficiency  over  the 
past  year.  This  improvement  in  quality  resulted 
primarily  from  the  large-scale  combined  exercises 
held  by  Nato  land,  sea  and  air  forces,  from  the  in- 
creases in  operational  and  support  units  and  from 
the  supply  of  large  quantities  of  new  equipment. 

The  Council  expressed  its  satisfaction  at  the  ex- 
pansion of  European  production  of  defence  equip- 
ment as  well  as  the  continued  provision  of  North 
American  equipment,  and  urged  continued  co- 
operation in  research  and  development. 

Following  the  recommendations  made  in  the  an- 
nual review  report,  the  Council  adopted  firm  force 
goals  for  1955,  provisional  goals  for  1956  and 
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planning  goals  for  1957.  The  force  goals  agreed 
upon  for  1955  are  of  about  the  same  numerical 
strength  as  those  for  1954,  but  further  improve- 
ments in  training,  equipment  and  effectiveness  are 
provided  for.  The  German  defence  contribution 
under  the  Paris  Agreements  remains,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Council,  an  indispensable  addition  to  the 
defence  effort  of  the  West. 

8.  The  Council  noted  with  satisfaction  the  en- 
couraging economic  developments  in  many  mem- 
ber countries  over  the  past  year  and  particularly 
the  expansion  of  production  in  several  European 
countries.  The  additional  resources  thus  made 
available  have  enabled  further  improvements  to  be 
made  in  general  welfare  and  social  progress,  while 
at  the  same  time  permitting  a  continued  contri- 
bution towards  increases  in  the  strength  and  effec- 
tiveness of  Nato  forces.  The  Council  recognised 
that  further  steady  growth  in  the  economic 
strength  of  the  alliance  as  a  whole  is  essential  in 
order  to  preserve  and  increase  the  well-being  and 
security  of  all  member  countries,  and  that  to  this 
end  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen  economic  coopera- 
tion between  member  countries. 


Strategic  Concept 

Press  release  728  dated  December  21 

At  his  news  conference  on  December  81,  Secre- 
tary Dulles  was  asked  a  series  of  questions  relating 
to  whether  or  not  a  reduction  in  military  forces 
meant  a  corresponding  reduction  in  U.S.  military 
effectiveness  and  the  effect  upon  U.S.  commit- 
ments throughout  the  world.  He  was  ashed,  in- 
itially, whether  there  is  a  contradictory  element  in 
defending  nations  subject  to  possible  Communist 
aggression  in  the  Far  East  and  at  the  same  time 
planning  for  the  withdrawal  of  existing  forces 
there.     Mr.  Dulles  made  the  following  reply: 

No,  there  is  no  contradiction  of  American  pol- 
icy. In  fact,  that  is  a  consummation  of  American 
policy  which  has  been  set  forth  rather  clearly. 
Almost  exactly  a  year  ago  today — I  think  it  was 
on  December  26 — the  President  announced  the 
first  deployment  of  United  States  troops  from 
Korea  and  he  said  that  that  was  part  of  the  policy 
which  we  were  adopting  of  depending  in  that  area 
primarily  upon  mobile  striking  power  rather  than 
upon  having  in  place  enough  troops  themselves  to 
throw  back  an  assault.1 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  4,  1954,  p.  14. 
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It  is  the  basic  conception  of  the  United  States 
and  its  present  policy  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  United  States  or,  indeed,  for  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  to  maintain  at  all  danger  points 
around  the  Soviet  orbit  of  some  20,000  miles 
enough  forces  in  place  to  withstand  an  assault  at 
each  one  of  the  points  where  the  Soviet  Union  or 
its  Chinese  Communist  allies  could  launch  a  land 
attack.  The  attempt  to  do  that  would  be  futile, 
and  it  would  mean  real  strength  nowhere  and 
bankruptcy  everywhere.  Therefore,  we  are  re- 
lying in  most  of  the  areas  of  the  world  primarily 
upon  the  deterrent  of  striking  power  as  an  effec- 
tive defense. 

You  may  recall  that  at  the  time  of  the  signature 
of  the  Korean  Armistice  there  was  signed  a  dec- 
laration by  the  16  nations  that  participated  in 
the  fighting  under  the  United  Nations  Command, 
a  declaration  that,  if  the  Communist  attack  should 
be  resumed,  it  would  not,  probably,  be  possible  to 
confine  the  reaction  to  Korea  itself.2 

That  was  an  initial  declaration  of  the  fact  that 
we  relied  primarily  as  a  deterrent  upon  our  power 
to  strike  in  areas  which  were  beyond  the  imme- 
diate area  which  the  enemy  picked  for  his  hostili- 
ties. The  processes  of  building  up  a  strategic  re- 
serve of  land  forces  and  relying  at  the  front  line 
primarily  on  sea  and  air  power  is  a  policy  which 
we  adopted  over  a  year  ago,  and  what  is  going  on 
now  is  merely  an  application  of  that  policy. 

To  elaborate  further,  when  I  was  at  Manila  and 
we  were  drawing  up  the  Manila  Pact  for  South- 
east Asia,  we  had  a  discussion  there  as  to  whether 
or  not  under  that  pact  an  effort  would  be  made  to 
create  in  the  danger  areas  of  the  treaty  area 
enough  forces  to  resist  open  armed  attack.  We 
pointed  out  that  neither  the  United  States  nor, 
we  thought,  the  other  members  of  the  treaty  could 
do  that  without  gravely  weakening  themselves  at 
other  points  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  rely 
primarily  upon  the  deterrent  of  mobile  power — 
sea  and  air  power — to  prevent  an  open,  armed  at- 
tack and  that  the  task  in  these  areas  covered  by 
the  treaty  would  be  primarily  the  task  of  creating 
local  forces  as  against  subversion — internal  secu- 
rity forces.  The  present  thinking  in  relation  to 
the  French  and  Vietnamese  forces  in  Southern 
Viet-Nam  is  within  the  pattern  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, namely,  to  try  to  have  there  sufficient 
forces  to  maintain  internal  order  and  to  prevent 

'  Ibid.,  Aug.  24,  1953,  p.  247. 
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revolutionary  activities,  but  not  to  rely  upon  those 
forces  primarily  in  the  event  there  should  be  open 
general  war* 

Asked  whether  our  policy  with  respect  to  Viet- 
nam is  to  build  up  forces  primarily  for  internal 
security  purposes,  and  whether  that  means  that 
we  abandon  the  old  idea  under  the  Navarre  Plan 
to  build  up  native  forces  sufficiently  strong  to  de- 
fend themselves,  Secretary  Dulles  replied: 

Of  course  the  Navarre  Plan  was  a  plan  designed 
to  cope  with  a  war  which  was  actually  in  being. 
k.t  the  present  time  the  assumption  is  that  the 
Manila  Pact  will  deter  the  Viet  Minh  or  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  from  open  armed  aggression 
against  the  area  and  that,  therefore,  the  principal 
task  is  to  have  a  security  force  adequate  to  main- 
tain internal  order  and  to  prevent  a  subversion 
which  might  by  internal  means  take  the  govern- 
ment over.  That  task  itself  would  be  a  hard 
enough  task.  I  do  not  think  that  the  people  are 
able  to  bear  the  additional  task  of  trying  to  create 
an  army  able  to  fight  an  invasion  if  it  occurs.  If 
that  occurs,  then  there  will  be,  presumably,  a  reac- 
tion under  the  Manila  treaty. 

Asked  for  an  estimate  of  our  power  or  the  power 
of  our  allies  to  stop  subversion,  Secretary  Dulles 
replied: 

The  capacity  to  resist  that  subversive  activity 
must  in  each  case  be  primarily  dependent  upon  the 
local  government.  That  is  nothing  which  can  be 
totally  supplied  from  without.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  experience  has  been  that  governments  of 
countries,  even  though  relatively  weak  in  a  mili- 
tary way,  were  immune  from  overthrow  by  Com- 
munist-inspired revolution  so  long  as  they  were 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people  and  had  popu- 
lar support  and  so  long  as  they  had  a  security 
force  that  was  loyal  to  them  and  efficient. 

Under  those  conditions  there  has  not  been  an 
effort  to  take  such  countries  over.  Possibly  an 
exception  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  countries 
which  were  directly  under  the  menace  of  Soviet 
armies  and  where  there  was  a  fear  of  invasion  or 
where  there  was,  in  fact,  occupation — which  oc- 
curred in  some  of  the  eastern  European  countries 
after  the  last  world  war.  But  there  seems  to  be 
some  evidence  to  suggest  at  least  that  the  Soviet 
Communists  do  not  indulge  in  an  open  brutal  act 
of  attempting  to  overthrow  a  country  by  a  Com- 
munist-inspired revolution  from  within  if  it  would 


clearly  show  their  hand  and  expose  the  perfidy  of 
their  propaganda  throughout  the  world  that  they 
are  a  benevolent  force,  a  peace-loving  country,  one 
that  wants  to  help.  Therefore,  it  seems  that  their 
activities  are  somewhat  limited  by  their  own 
worldwide  propaganda  where  there  are  countries, 
even  though  they  may  be  small  and  weak,  which 
have  a  real  will  to  resist,  which  have  a  govern- 
ment that  has  popular  support,  and  which  have  a 
reasonably  efficient  security  force  of  their  own. 
There  is  a  large  measure  of  insurance  under  those 
circumstances. 

Asked  whether  the  reduction  in  military  man- 
power would  adversely  affect  our  deterrent  to  ag- 
gression, whether  it  would  detract  from  our  abil- 
ity to  negotiate  from  strength  or  to  carry  out  our 
relations  with  other  countries,  Secretary  Dulles 
replied: 

No.  It  will  not  affect  it  at  all.  We  shall  have 
more  strength  increasingly  every  year.  When 
there  is  a  tremendous  development — evolutionary 
development  in  terms  of  weapons — it  isn't  logical 
at  all  to  assume  that  your  strength  depends  upon 
keeping  in  being  precisely  what  used  to  be  under 
other  conditions  a  principal  means  of  force.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  example,  at  the  time  when  gun- 
powder was  invented  a  certain  nation  had  a  lot  of 
people  armed  with  crossbows.  Would  you  think 
it  involved  a  diminishing  of  their  strength  if  they 
began  to  reduce  somewhat  the  number  of  people 
armed  with  crossbows?  I  am  not  suggesting 
there  is  an  exact  parallel  there,  but  I  am  suggest- 
ing that,  as  there  is  an  evolution  in  tactics  or 
strategy  due  to  the  creation  of  new  weapons,  there 
need  to  be  adjustments.  Now,  there  is  need  for 
and  probably  always  will  be  need  for  a  certain 
number  of  land  forces.  I  am  not  suggesting  land 
forces  have  become  obsolete  by  any  means.  But 
I  do  suggest  there  has  to  be  an  adaptability  and 
flexibility.  If  any  change  is  looked  upon  as  weak- 
ness, that  is  a  completely  false  judgment  of  the 
situation.  We  believe  that  the  United  States,  as 
a  result  of  these  changes  which  are  occurring — 
the  shift  in  emphasis  and  the  dependence  upon 
new  types  of  defensive  and  offensive  mechanisms — 
is  becoming  steadily  stronger. 

The  present  policies  will  gradually  involve  the 
use  of  atomic  weapons  as  conventional  weapons 
for  tactical  purposes.  If  that  occurs  and  there  is 
a  replacement  of  what  is  now  known  as  conven- 
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tional  weapons  by  a  different  type  of  weapon,  they 
will,  of  course,  be  used. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  great  difference  between 
the  tactical  use  of  weapons  and  the  strategic  use  of 
weapons.  That  distinction  is  not  peculiar  to 
atomic  weapons.  The  same  distinction  existed 
during  the  last  war  when  there  came  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  to  carry  out  the  bombing  of 
German  cities.  The  question  of  whether  or  not 
to  use  weapons  of  any  kind  for  massive  retalia- 
tion and  mass  destruction  is  a  question  which  poses 
itself  in  any  war. 

As  I  say,  it  is  not  distinctive  to  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons,  which  are  merely  weapons  which  have 
greater  destructive  capacities  than  the  former 
weapons.  But,  in  turn,  former  weapons  had  far 
greater  destructive  capacity  than  the  weapons  that 
were  known  before  then.  There  has  been  a  pro- 
gressive increase  throughout  history  of  the  de- 
structive capacity  of  weapons.  That  always 
brings  with  it  these  problems  as  to  whether  you  use 
them  for  tactical  purposes  or  for  so-called  strategic 
purposes.  That  issue  is  one  which  has  to  be  re- 
solved in  light  of  the  facts  of  each  case. 

Ashed  if  it  were  possible  to  reduce  the  overall 
strength  of  U.S.  military  forces  without  reducing 
either  the  forces  carrying  out  the  worldwide  com- 
mitments or  the  centrally  placed  strategic  reserve, 
Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

Well,  the  cuts  to  which  you  refer  are  primarily 
a  reduction  in  the  strength  of  the  land  forces  in 
being  at  the  moment.  It  doesn't  apply  to  reserve 
forces  or  the  like.  Now  it  is  deemed  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  United  States  commitments  and 
United  States  policies  to  make  those  reductions. 
If  it  were  not  the  case,  they  would  not  be  made,  I 
can  assure  you. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  present  intention 
of  taking  any  U.S.  troops  out  of  Europe.  That  is 
one  situation  where  we  are  not  relying  exclusively 
by  any  means  upon  the  deterrent  of  striking  power 
but  also  on  defense  in  being.  The  reason  for  that 
is  that  Western  Europe  is  a  prize  of  such  unique 
value  that  an  aggressor  might  try  to  grab  Western 
P^urope  even  at  the  risk  of  very  material  losses 
to  himself.  There  is  no  comparable  situation  else- 
where in  the  world.  Therefore,  it  seems  in  the 
main  that  the  deterrent  of  mobile  power  would  be 
sufficient. 

Asked  whether  he  would  consider  it  to  be  a 
dangerous  threat  if,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  cuts  in  manpower,  the  Western  European 
powers  started  cutting  their  manpower  too,  the 
Secretary  replied: 

If  you  are  going  to  do  what  I  suggested,  namely, 
maintain  in  Western  Europe,  which  is  an  especi- 
ally valuable  asset  to  a  potential  aggressor — if  you 
are  going  to  try  to  maintain  there  forces  in  being, 
which  is  the  present  strategy,  then  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate if  there  were  to  be  a  cut  in  the  forces 
of  the  Western  European  countries. 

As  I  said,  the  United  States  is  not  planning  any 
reduction,  at  the  present  time,  at  least,  of  its  forces 
in  Europe.  But  the  policy  in  relation  to  Western 
Europe — the  military  policy — is,  for  the  reasons  I 
indicated,  different  from  the  policy  applicable  to 
the  other  areas  of  the  world,  which  perhaps  do  not 
require  the  same  supplement  in  the  way  of  defense 
in  being  that  is  required  of  Western  Europe. 

Asked  xohether  the  military  manpower  reduc- 
tions are  the  result  of  reappraisal  of  Russian  in- 
tentions or  any  feeling  war  is  farther  away  or  are 
simply  the  result  of  technological  improvements, 
Secretary  Dulles  replied: 

The  reductions  are  not  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
consider  the  threat  has  diminished  but  merely  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  think  that  we  have  other  ways 
to  cope  with  that  threat. 


Release  of  Balloon  Leaflets 
Over  Hungary 

TEXT  OF  U.  S.  NOTE 

Press  release  723  dated  December  20 

The  American  Legation  at  Budapest  on  Decem- 
ber 17  delivered  the  following  note  to  the  Hun- 
garian Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  reply  to 
the  Hungarian  protest  of  October  15,  195k.,  con- 
cerning the  release  of  balloon  leaflets  over  Hun- 
gary by  the  Crusade  for  Freedom  and  Radio  Free 
Europe. 

The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  for  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic 
and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Ministry's  note 
of  October  15, 1954,  concerning  leaflets  carried  by 
balloons  into  Hungary. 
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The  Legation  is  instructed  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  state  that  the  activity  in  question 
was  undertaken  by  the  Crusade  for  Freedom  and 
Radio  Free  Europe  on  their  own  initiative  and  re- 
sponsibility. These  are  private  organizations 
established  and  supported  by  private  American 
citizens.  It  is  only  natural  that  they  should  take 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple and  seek  some  means  of  communication  with 
them.  If  unusual  methods  have  been  adopted, 
this  is  due  solely  to  the  actions  of  the  Hungarian 
Government  and  to  those  in  and  outside  of  Hun- 
gary who  may  be  responsible  for  the  policy  of 
erecting  barriers  against  normal  intercourse 
among  peoples.  This  policy  has  been  pursued  to 
such  a  degree  that  even  the  airwaves  in  Hungary 
are  artificially  jammed  to  prevent  as  far  as  possi- 
ble communication  by  radio. 

Since  this  matter  was  called  to  its  attention,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  obtained 
copies  of  the  balloon  leaflets  and  carefully  exam- 
ined their  content.  These  leaflets  suggest  only 
that  the  people  of  Hungary  employ  legal  means 
to  achieve  realization  of  rights  theoretically  as- 
sured them  by  their  Constitution  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, explicitly  guaranteed  under  the  Treaty  of 
Peace.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  understand  the  basis  of  the 
Hungarian  Government's  concern  and  more  spe- 
cifically on  what  grounds  it  apparently  finds  re- 
pugnant the  points  made  in  the  leaflets  that  the 
Hungarian  Government  could  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  people  by : 

a.  In  practice,  vesting  real  authority  in  popu- 
larly chosen  Local  Councils,  constitutionally  re- 
sponsible and  accountable  to  the  local  population ; 

b.  Enforcing  in  practice  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  free  speech  and  assembly ; 

c.  Assuring  in  practice  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  equality  before  the  law ; 

d.  Guaranteeing  in  practice  the  right  of  the 
working  peasant  to  a  just  share  of  the  fruits  of 
his  labor; 

e.  Respecting  in  practice  responsibility  of  the 
working  people  freely  to  organize  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  interests  against  all  exploitation; 

f.  Observance  in  practice  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  workers  to  proper  rest  and  recreation, 
ks  well  as  other  benefits  necessary  for  a  decent 
livelihood; 

g.  Affirmation  in  practice  that,  to  protect  the 
wealth  of  the  Hungarian  community,  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  Hungarian  people  must  transcend 
the  demands  resulting  from  foreign  economic 
levies : 


h.  Recognition  in  practice  that  the  forced  na- 
tionalization of  consumer  goods  outlets  and  serv- 
ices has  deprived  the  Hungarian  people  not  only 
of  an  important  element  of  their  guaranteed  per- 
sonal liberty,  but  also  of  their  legitimate  material 
needs ; 

i.  Realizing  in  practice  the  requirement  for  ade- 
quate housing  to  assist  in  protecting  the  institu- 
tions of  marriage  and  family ; 

j.  Establishing  in  practice  the  principle  of  free 
education  and  scholarly  inquiry,  and  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  freedom  of  worship  and  conscience. 

The  United  States  Government  does  not  believe 
that  any  of  the  above  suggestions  can  be  consid- 
ered either  "inciting,"  "slanderous,"  or  "sedi- 
tious." Certain  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  Hun- 
garian Government  apparently  share  this  belief  as 
in  recent  months  they  publicly  criticized  present 
conditions  in  Hungary  including  references  to 
flagrant  abuses  of  police  power  and  judicial  proc- 
esses as  well  as  deep-seated  economic  ills  and  po- 
litical tensions.  The  leaflets  in  question  merely 
make  suggestions  concerning  practical  means 
whereby  some  admitted  shortcomings  may  be 
corrected. 

The  United  States  Government  desires  to  take 
this  occasion  to  reiterate  its  belief  in  international 
freedom  of  communication  and  to  express  its  con- 
viction that  steps  in  achieving  peaceful  relations 
between  peoples  will  be  frustrated  so  long  as  gov- 
ernments attempt  to  isolate  and  silence  their  own 
people.  In  this  connection  it  is  noted  that  Hun- 
garian Government  representatives  attended  the 
recent  Montevideo  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  and  that  the  Hungarian  delegation 
joined  all  other  delegations  in  adopting  by  accla- 
mation the  resolution  entitled  "Measures  to  Pro- 
mote the  Use  of  Means  of  Mass  Communication  to 
Increase  Mutual  Confidence  and  Understanding 
Among  the  Peoples  of  the  World."  This  resolu- 
tion among  other  things  invites  all  members  of 
Unesco  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  assure 
freedom  of  expression  and  to  remove  barriers  to 
the  free  flow  of  undistorted  information  between 
member  states. 

The  United  States  Government  hopes  that  the 
day  will  come  when  balloons  will  no  longer  be 
necessary  as  a  means  by  which  the  people  of  one 
country  may  freely  communicate  with  peoples  in 
other  lands.  Presumably  it  is  within  the  power 
of  the  Hungarian  Government  to  take  the  neces- 
sary remedial  action.    Should  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
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ernment,  in  conformity  with  the  obligations  it  as- 
sumed toward  the  United  States  and  other  signa- 
tories of  Article  Two  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  estab- 
lish freedom  of  discussion,  opinion,  and  assembly 
within  the  country  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  that  Article  and  the  above-cited  Unesco 
resolution,  remove  existing  barriers  to  free  inter- 
change with  the  outside  world,  the  need  for  friends 
of  the  Hungarian  people  to  resort  to  unconven- 
tional means  of  communications  will  no  longer 
exist. 


Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  Appointed 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President 

The  White  House  on  December  16  made  public 
the  following  letter  from  the  President  to  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller  and  on  the  same  date  announced 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  resignation  as  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

Dear  Mr.  Rockefeller:  An  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  our  nation,  I  believe,  is  a  constant  en- 
deavor to  insure  each  citizen  the  fullest  possible 
opportunity  to  develop  himself  spiritually,  socially 
and  economically.  Faith  in  the  individual,  in  his 
dignity  and  in  his  capacity  for  achievement  is  a 
basic  principle  of  our  system.  The  history  of 
America  is  the  story  of  men  and  women  who  came 
to  these  shores  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  who 
have  made  full  use  of  their  opportunities,  not  only 
for  themselves  but  in  order  that  others  might  bene- 
fit.   Of  such  is  our  strength. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  share  the  same  human  cravings  for  freedom 
and  for  opportunities  to  win  economic  and  social 
advancement.  In  keeping  with  our  heritage  we 
seek  to  join  with  all  peoples  in  a  common  effort  to 
achieve  and  sustain  the  basic  essentials  of  human 
dignity. 

It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  renew  our  faith  in  our- 
selves and  in  our  fellow  men.  The  whole  world 
has  been  far  too  preoccupied  with  fears.  It  is 
time  for  people  throughout  the  world  to  think 
again  of  hopes,  of  the  progress  that  is  within 
reach. 

So  that  these  matters  may  have  the  increased 
(h'frree  of  attention  they  deserve,  not  only  in  the 
Departments  and  agencies  but  especially  within 
my   immediate  staff,  I  hereby   appoint  you  as 
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Special  Assistant  to  the  President.  I  shall  look  to 
you  for  advice  and  assistance  in  the  development 
of  increased  understanding  and  cooperation  among 
all  peoples.  I  shall  also  look  to  you  for  assistance 
in  reviewing  and  developing  methods  and  pro- 
grams by  which  the  various  Departments  and 
agencies  of  the  government  may  effectively  con- 
tribute to  such  cooperation  and  understanding. 
You  are  requested  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  National  Security  Council,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  and  the  Opera- 
tions Coordinating  Board. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Third  Colombo  Plan  Report  Released 

Press  release  722  dated  December  17 

The  Department  of  State  on  December  17  an- 
nounced the  release  of  the  Third  Annual  Report 
of  the  Consultative  Committee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia.1  This 
report,  which  has  been  released  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Colombo  Plan,  was  prepared  at  the 
sixth  meeting  of  the  Consultative  Committee  held 
in  October  at  Ottawa,  Canada.  It  covers  the 
1953-1954  period. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Consultative  Committee  since  1951.  The  Com- 
mittee developed  from  the  Commonwealth  Com- 
mittee, which  in  1950  issued  the  original  Colombo 
Plan  report  containing  the  individual  6-year  de- 
velopment plans  of  several  member  countries  in 
the  area.  Although  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Colombo  Plan,  the  program  is  simply  an  inter- 
governmental committee.  All  assistance  from  the 
contributing  countries,  such  as  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States,  is  bilaterally  given  and  bilaterally 
received.  The  U.S.  contribution  is  the  sum  total 
of  the  assistance  it  extends  to  the  various  countries 
of  the  area  to  promote  the  economic  development 
of  those  countries.  The  Consultative  Committee 
constitutes  the  annual  forum  for  members  of  the 
Colombo  Plan. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  is  to  exchange  views  on  problems  con- 
cerning the  raising  of  living  standards  by  accel- 
erating the  pace  and  widening  the  scope  of  eco- 

1  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  Queen's 
Printer,  Ottawa,  Can.,  for  50  cents  plus  postage. 
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nomic  development  in  countries  of  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  by  a  cooperative  approach  to  their 
problems. 

Member  governments  of  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee participating  in  the  preparation  of  the 
report  included  Australia,  Burma,  Cambodia, 
Canada,  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia,  Laos,  Nepal, 
Now  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
.Malaya  and  British  Borneo,  the  United  States, 
and  Yiet-Nam.  At  the  Ottawa  meeting  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Thailand,  heretofore  observers  at  ses- 
sions of  the  Committee,  and  Japan  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Consultative  Committee. 

The  State  Department  in  releasing  the  report 
emphasized  that  the  discussion  therein  of  the  na- 
tional development  programs  and  projects  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  governments  concerned  and 
does  not  imply  financial  or  other  aid  for  such  pro- 
grams beyond  that  which  is  being  given  currently 
under  existing  bilateral  assistance  programs. 

The  report  indicates  that  the  third  year  of  the 
implementation  of  the  individual  national  pro- 
grams initially  presented  as  the  Colombo  Plan 
saw  a  27  percent  increase  from  the  previous  year 
in  total  development  expenditures  throughout  the 
area  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  expected, 
according  to  the  report,  that  such  expenditures  in 
the  current,  or  fourth,  year  of  the  Colombo  Plan, 
will  increase  by  31  percent. 

Almost  all  countries  in  the  area  maintained  and 
increased  their  programs  for  development,  there- 
by accelerating  the  momentum  generated  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  program,  although  the  report 
notes  that  basic  development,  especially  in  some 
countries,  has  been  slower  than  is  desirable  to 
achieve  the  objects  of  the  Plan. 

Agriculture,  including  irrigation  and  multipur- 
pose projects,  and  basic  services,  especially  trans- 
port and  power,  continued  to  occupy  a  leading 
place  in  most  national  development  programs. 

Last  year's  increased  food  production,  in  part 
a  residt  of  generally  favorable  weather  conditions, 
is  also  a  reflection  of  the  strenuous  efforts  under- 
taken in  the  development  programs  to  increase 
the  yield  and  extend  the  area  of  food  production. 
The  heavy  investment  in  agriculture  undertaken 
in  recent  years  in  countries  of  the  area  should 
insure  an  increasing  volume  of  food  production 
and  a  higher  measure  of  economic  stability  for  the 
whole  Colombo  Plan  region. 

The  report  indicates  that  power  development 
made  steady  progress  throughout  the  area  during 
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the  past  year  and  that  railroads  are  being  rehabil- 
itated  and  improved  and  rolling  stock  expanded. 
Road  building  continues  to  be  an  urgent  problem, 
with  which  governments  of  the  region  are  coping 
with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

In  the  field  of  social  services,  the  report  notes 
that  development  has  been  active  and  that  sub- 
stantial investments  have  been  made  in  new 
houses,  educational  and  medical  facilities,  and  re- 
settlement projects.  Enlarged  social  service  pro- 
grams are  expected  in  the  near  future  to  become 
a  significant  factor  in  raising  the  economic  pro- 
ductivity of  the  region. 

The  governments  in  the  region  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Colombo  Plan  expended  approximately 
$1,540  million  toward  their  respective  economic 
development  programs.  Assistance  by  countries 
such  as  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  made  a 
significant  contribution  during  the  year  to  the 
progress  of  the  Colombo  Plan,  totaling  $280  mil- 
lion in  grant  assistance  and  approximately  $62 
million  in  loans  authorized  or  disbursed  from 
international  and  governmental  loan  agencies. 
United  States  grant  assistance,  which  is  made 
available  bilaterally,  totaled,  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1954,  $163  million.  These  U.  S.  pro- 
grams are  being  continued  in  fiscal  year  1955  pur- 
suant to  recent  congressional  authorizations  and 
appropriations. 

The  report  concludes  that  the  decision  in  1950 
to  embark  on  far-reaching  and  comprehensive 
programs  of  economic  development  was  one  of 
immense  importance  for  the  future  of  the  area 
and  the  world.  Much  progress  has  been  made 
since  that  time.  The  future  still  holds  many 
problems.  The  report  says  that  the  financial 
problems  of  the  Colombo  Plan  countries,  relative 
to  their  development  needs,  are  most  serious  and 
that,  on  balance,  the  gap  between  estimated  costs 
of  firm  development  programs  and  foreseeable 
available  financial  resources  is  widening  rather 
than  narrowing.  The  report  states:  "They  [the 
countries]  are  aware  that  the  main  burden  must 
be  borne  on  their  own  resources,  though  external 
aid  can  do  much  to  smooth  and  accelerate  the 
progress  toward  a  higher  standard  of  living.  But 
they  have  come  through  the  initial  difficulties,  and 
not  as  isolated  entities  but  as  members  of  a  great 
and  growing  partnership  animated  by  a  common 
purpose  and  increasingly  conscious  of  each  other's 
problems  and  aspirations." 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND   MEETINGS 


Calendar  of  Meetings1 

Adjourned  During  December  1954 

Icao  Air  Navigation  Commission:  17th  Session 

U.  N.  General  Assembly :  9th  Regular  Session 

Icao  Air  Transport  Committee:  23d  Session 

Icao  Council:  23d  Session 

U.  N.  Ecosoc:  Resumed  18th  Session 

Unesco  General  Conference:  8th  Session 

Icao  Airworthiness  Panel  Meeting 

Ia-Ecosoc:  4th  Extraordinary  Meeting  (Ministers  of  Finance  or 

Economy). 

Ilo  8th  International  Conference  of  Labor  Statisticians 

Caribbean  Commission:  19th  Meeting 

Icem  Council:  1st  Meeting 

Icem  Executive  Committee:  1st  Meeting 

U.  N.  High  Commissioner's  Advisory  Committee  on  Refugees:  5th 

Session. 

Fao  4th  World  Forestry  Congress ■ 

Fao    Phytosanitary    Conference   for   Southeast    Asia   and    Pacific 

Region. 

Unicef  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee 

Nato:  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Council 


Montreal Sept.  21-Dec.  10 

New  York Sept.  21-Dec.  18 

Montreal Sept.  27-Dec.  8 

Montreal Sept.  28-Dec.  15 

New  York Nov.    5-Dec.  16 

Montevideo Nov.  12-Dec.  10 

Montreal Nov.  15-Dec.  17 

Quitandinha  (Brazil)  ....  Nov.  22-Dec.  2 

Geneva Nov.  23-Dec.  3 

Port-of-Spain  (Trinidad)    .    .  Nov.  29-Dec.  4 

Geneva Nov.  30-Dec.  4 

Geneva Dec.  4  (1  day) 

Geneva Dec.  6-Dec.  10 

Dehra  Dun  (India)     ....  Dec.  11-Dec.  22 

Singapore Dec.  13-Dec.  17 

New  York Dec.  13-Dec.  15 

Paris Dec.  17-Dec.  19 


In  Session  as  of  December  31,  1954 

Gatt  Contracting  Parties:  9th  Session 

International  Exposition  and  Trade  Fair 

Sixth  Mexican  Book  Fair 

U.  N.  Trusteeship  Council:  Standing  Committee  on  Petitions. 
Inter-American  Seminar  on  Secondary  Education 


Geneva Oct.  28- 

Sao  Paulo Nov.  15- 

Mexico  City Nov.  20- 

New  York Dec.  10- 

Santiago Dec.  29- 


Scheduled  January  1-March  31,  1955 

U.  N.  Ecosoc  Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and 
Protection  of  Minorities. 

U.  N.  Ecafe  Subcommittee  on  Trade:  1st  Session 

10th  Pan  American  Child  Congress 

Who  Standing  Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance  .... 

U.  N.  Advisory  Committee  Concerning  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy. 

U.  N.  Ecosoc  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade:  1st 
Session. 

Who  Executive  Board:  15th  Meeting 

Ilo  European  Regional  Conference 

U.  N.  Ecafe  Inland  Transport  Committee:  4th  Session 

Consultative  Committee  on  Rice:  9th  Meeting 

Wmo  Regional  Association  for  Asia:  1st  Session 

U.  N.  Trusteeship  Council:  15th  Session 

Ilo  Chemical  Industries  Committee:  4th  Session  ........ 

U.  N.  Ecosoc  Transport  and  Communications  Commission:  7th 
Session. 

U.  N.  Cartographic  Conference  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  .... 

Gatt  Tariff  Negotiations  with  Japan 

Ilo  Governing  Body:  128th  Session 

Pan  American  Highway  Congress:  Permanent  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Manila  Pact  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting 

Ilo  Asian  Advisory  Committee:  6th  Session 


New  York. Jan.  4- 

Hong  Kong Jan.  6- 

Panama  City Jan.  10- 

Geneva Jan.  10- 

New  York Jan.  17- 

New  York Jan  17- 

Geneva Jan.  18- 

Geneva Jan.  24- 

Bangkok  Jan.  24- 

Singapore Jan.  27- 

New  Delhi January 

New  York January 

Geneva Feb.  7- 

New  York Feb.  7- 

Dehra  Dun  (India)     ....  Feb.  15- 

Geneva Feb.  21- 

Geneva Feb.  21- 

Mexico  City Feb.  21- 

Bangkok Feb.  23 

Geneva Mar.  7- 


1  Preparer!  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Dec.  22,  1954.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.  Following 
is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  Icao,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  U.  N.,  United  Nations;  Unesco,  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  Ia-Ecosoc,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council;  Ilo,  Inter- 
nal Labor  Organization;  Icem,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  Fao,  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization;  I'.nk.kf,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund;  Nato,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  Gatt,  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade-  Ecosoc,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  Ecafe,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East;  Who,  Worhl  Health  Organization;  Wmo,  World  Meteorological  Organization;  Icsu,  International  U/Oiincu  of 
Scientific  Unions. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  January  1-March  31,  1955 — Continued 

International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions  (Icsu):  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  the  Bureau. 

Unicbf  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee 

U.  N.  Ecosoc  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  9th  Session.    .    . 

I'.  X.  Ecosoc  Population  Commission:  8th  Session 
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Promoting  the  International  Flow  of  Private  Capital 

Statements  by  Roger  W.  Straus 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 


BENEFITS  OF   FOREIGN   INVESTMENT 

D.S.   delegation  press  release  2047  dated  November  30 

In  my  first  statement  to  this  committee,2  I  em- 
phasized our  opinion  that  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
ercise of  individual  initiative  is  the  basis  of  sound 
economic  development.  We  are  convinced  that 
this  is  so  as  a  result  of  our  own  experience.  In 
less  than  a  century,  we  developed  from  an  agricul- 
tural society  to  a  highly  industrialized  nation. 
The  United  States  has  fortunately  been  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  natural  resources.  But  the 
economic  and  social  benefits  which  the  American 
people  have  drawn  from  them  are,  in  large  part, 
the  fruits  of  individual  enterprise,  coupled  with 
private  investment  from  Western  Europe.  The 
economic  history  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  that  of  Canada  and  other  countries,  certainly 
refutes  the  thesis  that  the  inevitable  result  of  for- 
eign investment  is  to  keep  the  recipient  country 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  underdevelopment. 

One  of  our  objectives  in  the  United  Nations  is 
to  enable  countries  in  the  process  of  development 


1  Made  in  Committee  II  (Economic  and  Financial)   on 
Nov.  30  and  Dec.  3. 

1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  25,  1954,  p.  626. 


to  speed  up  their  rate  of  progress.  That  is  why 
the  General  Assembly  is  giving  attention  to  the 
problem  of  encouraging  the  international  flow  of 
private  investment. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  recognize  that  the 
problem  of  stimulating  foreign  private  invest- 
ment is  not  an  easy  or  simple  one.  It  cannot  be 
solved  only  by  financial  mechanisms.  It  has  deep 
psychological  aspects.  Government  capital  can  be 
directed ;  private  capital  cannot.  Private  capital 
cannot  be  driven ;  it  must  be  induced. 

Consequently,  the  first  task  is  to  awaken  inter- 
est, dispel  ignorance,  and  inspire  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  potential  investor.  The  world's 
capital  markets  are  highly  competitive,  and,  as 
every  businessman  knows,  even  a  good  product 
cannot  survive  in  a  highly  competitive  market 
unless  it  is  actively  pushed. 

In  many  places,  private  investment  is  already 
making  a  substantial  attack  on  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic development.  At  the  end  of  1953,  Ameri- 
can private  investment  in  foreign  countries  totaled 
about  $24  billion.  Of  this  total,  something  ap- 
proaching $10  billion  was  invested  in  underdevel- 
oped areas.  I  might  add  that  the  return  on  our 
total  investment  abroad  has  been  averaging  about 
6  percent  per  annum. 
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During  the  past  6  years,  our  private  investors 
have  been  sending  abroad  about  $900  million  a 
year  in  new  dollar  funds,  after  taking  into  account 
repatriation  of  capital.  In  addition,  about  $600 
million  a  year  of  earnings  were  reinvested  directly 
in  the  countries  in  which  they  were  earned.  This 
means  that  total  new  investment  provided  by  pri- 
vate United  States  sources  has,  during  this  period, 
reached  at  least  1  to  V/2  billion  dollars  a  year. 
Of  this  amount,  60  percent  has  gone  into  under- 
developed areas. 

During  the  first  half  of  1954,  our  private  in- 
vestors placed  almost  $645  million  in  new  capital 
abroad,  that  is,  without  continuing  reinvestment 
of  earnings.  At  an  annual  rate,  this  amounts  to 
almost  1  billion  300  million  dollars  of  new  invest- 
ments. This  is  higher  than  in  any  year  since 
World  War  II. 

In  this  connection,  I  find  that  there  is  occasion- 
ally a  tendency  to  regard  reinvestment  of  earnings 
from  existing  foreign  investment  as  not  really 
contributing  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
country  concerned  in  any  effective  fashion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  mistake.  ^Reinvestment 
of  profits  and  earnings  not  only  reduces  demand 
for  foreign  exchange  but  also  contributes  directly 
to  the  expansion  of  economic  activity  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  national  income  of  the  country  in 
which  it  takes  place.  Furthermore,  it  directly  in- 
creases the  interest  of  the  investor  in  the  local 
economy  and  his  concern  with  its  economic  prog- 
ress. If  done  entirely  voluntarily,  it  is  a  signal 
to  other  potential  investors  that  the  capital  already 
invested  has  confidence  in  the  fair  treatment  ac- 
corded by  the  host  country,  as  well  as  in  the  oppor- 
tunities for  further  expansion. 

Sometimes  the  desirability  of  private  invest- 
ment in  economic  development  is  debated  solely 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  new  foreign  exchange 
which  it  brings  to  the  underdeveloped  country,  as 
compared  with  the  amount  of  foreign  exchange 
which  it  takes  out  in  the  form  of  earnings.  Clearly 
this  is  but  one  aspect  of  a  broad  and  complicated 
picture.  The  benefits  of  private  investment  can- 
not be  measured  simply  by  looking  at  its  effect  on 
a  country's  foreign  exchange  accounts.  To  do  so 
is  to  look  at  only  one  part  of  the  problem.  To 
appreciate  its  true  contribution  we  must  analyze 
its  whole  impact  on  the  domestic  economy  in  terms 
of  such  things  as  the  training  of  local  labor,  the 
development  of  related  local  industries,  the  growth 


of  new  or  existing  cities  and  towns,  the  production 
of  commodities  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
imported — in  short,  all  the  things  that  go  to  make 
up  national  prosperity  and  economic  strength. 

Case  Histories 

To  me,  statistics  about  the  international  flow  of 
capital  are  always  far  less  impressive  than  spe- 
cific case  histories  of  what  is  actually  being  done. 
Examples  of  the  many  ways  in  which  American 
companies  are  helping  to  introduce  new  techniques, 
develop  new  crops,  train  local  labor,  and  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  new  local  business  enter- 
prises could  be  given  by  the  hundreds.  I  should 
like  to  mention  one  or  two  which  I  have  personally 
observed  in  my  own  work. 

Approximately  25  years  ago,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Queensland  desert  of  Australia,  a  promising  de- 
posit of  silver  lead  zinc  ore  was  found.  British 
and  Australian  capital  began  to  mine  the  ore.  A 
few  years  later,  it  was  evident  that  additional 
investment  would  be  required  fully  to  develop  the 
possibilities  of  the  area.  American  investors 
agreed  to  join  the  enterprise.  Millions  of  addi- 
tional dollars  were  put  into  the  property.  Further 
development  uncovered  a  copper  deposit. 

A  town  of  11,000  people  was  built  up.  Health, 
educational,  and  recreational  facilities  were  pro- 
vided. Houses  were  built,  at  first  by  the  company, 
more  recently  by  individuals  through  a  building 
and  loan  association. 

When  I  visited  the  area  last  May,  after  a  period 
of  7  years,  I  found  a  lovely  town,  with  trees  and 
flowers  growing  in  the  irrigated  earth.  There 
were  shops,  moving  picture  theaters,  a  large  swim- 
ming pool,  bowling  greens,  and  a  football  and 
cricket  field.  A  large  slaughter  house  was  pro- 
viding meat  supplies  from  neighboring  ranches; 
vegetables  and  fruits  were  being  brought  from 
the  coast  in  refrigerator  cars. 

The  development  was  providing  employment 
not  only  in  its  immediate  vicinity  but  hundreds 
of  miles  away.  Among  its  major  requirements 
was  a  constant  supply  of  coal,  coke,  and  cement. 
In  fact,  its  need  for  cement  led  to  the  construction 
of  a  new  plant  which  was  supplying  many  other 
customers  who  previously  had  depended  on  ce- 
ment transported  by  ship  and  railroad  at  almost 
prohibitive  costs.  This  mine,  together  with 
others  developed  in  the  same  vicinity,  will  con- 
tinue for  at  least  another  half  century  to  provide 
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employment  and  good  living  conditions  for  many 
thousands. 

Similarly,  in  Peru  a  small  operation  in  the 
heart  of  the  Andes  was  started  4  years  ago  to 
produce  lead  and  zinc.  A  model  town  was  the 
first  part  of  the  enterprise  actually  constructed. 
Because  Pern  has  given  evidence  of  desiring  priv- 
ate investment,  there  is  now  under  active  con- 
sideration a  new  $200  million  copper-mine  de- 
velopment, including  two  towns,  a  100-mile  rail- 
road, new  port  works,  and  many  other  facilities. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  has  earmarked  $100 
million  to  cover  half  the  capital  as  a  loan,  and 
private  enterprise  is  to  provide  the  balance. 

If  this  enterprise  is  undertaken — and  I  think  it 
will  be — a  large  section  of  the  Peruvian  economy 
will  benefit,  Not  only  will  employment  be  given  to 
thousands  directly  involved,  but  a  new  home  mar- 
ket will  be  provided  for  agricultural  products  of 
all  kinds.  Many  small  industries  will  undoubt- 
edly be  set  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  operation 
and  the  people  employed.  Educational  and  recre- 
ational opportunities  will  be  created.  Further- 
more, earnings  of  foreign  exchange  will  be  in- 
creased, the  national  income  substantially  raised, 
and  a  large  territory  opened  up  for  future  in- 
dustrial expansion.  In  this  case  a  contract  be- 
tween the  Peruvian  Government  and  the  organi- 
zation  to  supply  the  equity  capital  was  entered 
into.  It  outlined  the  duty  and  rights  of  that  or- 
ganization in  considerable  detail. 

In  Newfoundland  I  have  seen  what  is  called 
"moose  pasture"  turn  into  a  thriving  town  of 
3,500  people  as  part  of  the  development  of  zinc 
lead  copper  ore  lodes  financed  by  British  and 
U.S.  capital. 

So  it  goes  in  all  parts  of  the  free  world.  Where 
private  capital,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  is  en- 
couraged, the  nation's  economic  and  political 
health  and  stability  are  strengthened. 

We  are  here  concerned  with  ways  and  means 
of  encouraging  this  kind  of  activity,  of  dispelling 
the  doubts  of  potential  private  investors,  of  di- 
recting their  attention  to  opportunities  abroad. 
I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  in  detail  the  familiar 
types  of  deterrents  to  private  investment.  In 
some  cases  they  involve  general  political  instabil- 
ity, which  has  its  roots  deep  in  world  conditions 
and  is  beyond  the  control  of  individual  govern- 
ments. But  in  many  cases  they  involve  internal 
policies,  which  may  include  the  threat  of  expro- 


priation, discrimination  against  foreign  com- 
panies, stringent  controls  over  the  operations  of 
foreign  investors,  restrictions  on  the  repatriation 
of  earnings  or  of  capital  itself,  or  a  general  desire 
to  exclude  the  foreign  investors  from  the  local 
economy. 

If  foreign  investment  is  to  be  encouraged,  there 
must  be  mutual  confidence  between  the  investor 
and  the  recipient  country.  The  foreign  investor 
must  be  really  wanted  and  welcome,  not  only  by 
the  local  government  but  by  the  people  as  well. 
They  must  be  willing  to  permit  the  investor  to 
earn  a  reasonable  return  for  the  risk  involved. 
The  private  investor  must  be  convinced  that,  if 
he  is  successful,  he  will  not  be  deprived  of  the 
fruits  of  his  enterprise.  One  case  of  discrimina- 
tion or  inequitable  treatment  can  discourage  many 
other  potential  investors. 

The  job  of  building  up  the  confidence  of  the 
private  investor  is  not  one  which  can  be  done  pri- 
marily by  the  governments  of  capital  exporting 
countries.  While  we  stand  ready  to  assist  them  in 
every  appropriate  way,  it  must  be  done  mainly  by 
those  countries  which  need  and  desire  foreign 
investment. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  have  been  examples 
where  foreign  capital  has  been  responsible  for 
causing  resentment,  but  I  believe  that  this  is  now 
extremely  rare.  Certainly  any  host  country  has 
not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  to  demand  com- 
pliance with  its  best  interests.  The  relationship 
of  foreign  capital  and  the  country  in  which  it 
operates  must  be  that  of  guest  and  host. 

Rights  of  Recipient  Countries 

The  recipient  country  has  a  right  to  expect  com- 
pliance with  its  laws  and  respect  for  local  customs 
and  tradition.  It  has  a  right  to  expect  a  real 
effort  by  the  investor  to  employ  its  citizens  and  to 
provide  them  with  opportunities  to  acquire  tech- 
nical competence  in  the  industry  concerned.  I 
believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  American  busi- 
nessmen understand  that  foreign  investment  can 
be  successful  only  when  the  recipient  country  pros- 
pers. I  am  sure  that  there  are  few  investors  left 
with  the  erroneous  idea  that  they  can  get  in  and 
get  out  quickly  with  large  profits  and  without 
contributing  to  the  well-being  of  the  host  country. 

The  United  States  Government  in  recent  years 
has  taken  various  steps  to  encourage  investment 
abroad  by  American  citizens.     Through  our  De- 
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partment  of  Commerce  and  our  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration,  we  give  wide  circulation  to 
information  on  foreign  investment  opportunities. 
We  offer  our  investors  guaranties  against  certain 
nonbusiness  risks  affecting  investment  in  any 
country  which  concludes  the  necessary  bilateral 
agreement  with  the  United  States.  For  many 
years,  the  United  States  has  pursued  a  program 
of  negotiating  treaties  designed,  among  other 
things,  to  assure  conditions  favorable  to  the  in- 
vestment of  private  foreign  capital.  We  stand 
ready  to  explore  with  any  country  the  possibility 
of  concluding  such  a  treaty,  as  well  as  bilateral  tax 
treaties  specifically  designed  to  create  a  more  fa- 
vorable climate  for  international  investment. 
Finally,  as  announced  a  few  days  ago,  the  admin- 
istration intends  again  to  submit  to  Congress  pro- 
posals for  reducing  taxation  on  income  from 
foreign  investment. 

I,  for  one,  am  quite  optimistic  that  private  in- 
vestment will  be  available  in  expanding  amounts 
in  the  near  future.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  of 
course,  that,  if  the  major  impediments  to  the  flow 
of  capital  were  removed,  private  investment  would 
instantly  flow  in  tremendously  increased  volume. 
Any  realistic  proposal  of  future  prospects  must 
recognize  the  initial  advantage  of  the  domestic 
market  in  the  competition  for  available  capital. 
The  American  corporate  or  individual  investor 
has  many  opportunities  to  invest  his  capital  in  his 
own  country.  Here  he  enjoys  a  familiar  environ- 
ment in  which  he  has  confidence  and  which  does 
not  involve  risks  inherent  in  any  investment  made 
abroad.  Even  when  he  does  decide  to  invest 
abroad,  the  American  investor  is  likely  to  be  in- 
terested initially  in  the  countries  most  familiar 
to  him,  which  may  well  be  those  which  are  closest 
geographically. 

Nevertheless,  from  my  own  observations  and 
from  discussions  with  other  businessmen,  bankers, 
and  economists  both  here  and  abroad,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  during  the  next  10  years  there  will  be 
increasing  amounts  of  private  capital — from  many 
industrialized  countries,  including  of  course  the 
United  States — prepared  to  invest  in  underdevel- 
oped countries  that  give  evidence  of  really 
desiring  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  draft  resolution  3  which  has 

*  Resolution  512  B  (XVII).  The  draft  as  amended  was 
adopted  by  Committee  II  on  Dec.  1,  45-1-7,  and  by  the 
plenary  on  Dec.  11,  48-0-8. 
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been  presented  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil for  our  consideration  is  the  result  of  much 
deliberation  by  the  Council.  It  takes  into  account 
the  points  of  view  of  many  countries  on  the  prob- 
lem of  international  private  investment.  The  res- 
olution is  by  no  means  definitive.  As  drafted,  it 
is  but  a  first  sketch  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
capital-exporting  and  capital-importing  countries 
can  work  to  encourage  an  expanding  flow  of  pri- 
vate capital.  But  it  does  point  the  way  in  the 
right  direction. 

At  the  17th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  United  States  delegation  vigorously 
supported  this  draft  resolution.  We  shall,  of 
course,  vote  for  it  in  this  Assembly.  Its  adoption 
by  a  large  majority  will  be  a  most  valuable  step  in 
the  direction  of  creating  that  better  atmosphere 
and  mutual  confidence  which  is  the  very  basis  of 
foreign  investment. 

PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  CORPO- 
RATION 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2056  dated  December  3 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  all  aware  that  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1954,  the  executive  branch  of  my  Govern- 
ment announced  that  it  was  prepared  to  support 
the  establishment  of  an  International  Finance 
Corporation.4  Our  participation  in  the  new  cor- 
poration is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  congres- 
sional approval,  which  the  administration  is  pre- 
pared to  seek  at  the  appropriate  time.  The  pro- 
posal for  an  International  Finance  Corporation, 
examined  in  various  reports  of  the  International 
Bank,  is  one  of  the  results  of  our  search  in  the 
United  Nations  for  ways  to  encourage  private 
capital  to  play  an  increasing  role  in  economic  de- 
velopment round  the  world. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  corporation  has 
been  under  discussion  for  nearly  4  years.  During 
this  time  my  Government  has  given  it  a  great 
deal  of  thought.  Although  we  did  question  the 
necessity  and  desirability  of  establishing  a  new 
international  financial  institution  of  this  kind,  we 
have  always  been  sympathetic  to  the  desire  of 
many  governments  for  a  greater  inflow  of  invest- 
ment capital  to  meet  their  development  needs. 
For  that  reason,  my  Government  has  supported 
the  several  resolutions  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly  which  called 
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for  further  study  and  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posal for  an  International  Finance  Corporation. 
Now  we  are  prepared  to  join  with  other  like- 
minded  countries  in  establishing  such  a  corpora- 
tion, as  an  experiment  in  specific  intergovernmen- 
tal action  to  encourage  and  assist  private  initia- 
tive and  enterprise  in  the  interest  of  economic  de- 
velopment. 

We  consider  it  as  an  experiment  because  its  ef- 
fectiveness can  only  be  demonstrated  by  its  re- 
sults over  a  period  of  time  and  with  resources 
sufficient  to  provide  a  fair  test.  The  true  measure 
of  the  corporation's  success  will  be  the  additional 
flow  of  capital  which  it  generates,  directly  and 
indirectly,  from  private  sources. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  problem  of  private  in- 
vestment for  economic  development  is  not  only 
one  of  stimulating  the  international  flow  of  pri- 
vate capital.  The  movement  of  domestic  private 
savings  in  underdeveloped  countries  into  local 
business  enterprises  must  also  be  increased.  While 
the  volume  of  savings  in  underdeveloped  areas 
attainable  in  the  near  future  may  be  small  in  com- 
parison with  requirements,  much  can  be  done  to 
encourage  additional  local  investment  in  produc- 
tive industrial  and  commercial  enterprises.  In 
our  view,  this  can  be  one  of  the  most  important 
areas  of  activity  by  an  international  finance  cor- 
poration. 

The  proposed  capitalization  of  $100  million 
should  provide  adequate  resources  for  this  purpose. 
Of  course,  if  an  international  finance  corporation 
is  to  be  truly  international  in  character,  it  must 
attract  a  wide  degree  of  support  and  participation 
by  those  countries  needing  capital,  as  well  as 
those  countries  able  to  export  capital. 

In  joining  in  this  intergovernmental  effort  to 
stimulate  the  international  investment  of  private 
funds,  we  hope  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding 
of  the  role  of  an  Ifc.  It  would  not  be  a  substitute 
for  other  measures,  largely  unilateral  in  nature, 
which  are  needed  to  provide  the  conditions  where- 
by private  enterprise  can  function  and  make  its 
full  contribution  to  the  developmental  process. 
These  measures  have  been  discussed  specifically 
in  connection  with  the  resolution  just  adopted  by 
the  committee  on  the  international  flow  of  private 
capital. 

Rather,  the  International  Finance  Corporation 
should  be  regarded  as  a  catalyst  which  will  stim- 


ulate and  assist  private  enterprise  to  respond  to 
the  conditions  and  opportunities  which  exist  in 
the  countries  participating  in  it.  It  can  help  in  the 
common  effort  of  governments  to  strengthen  the 
confidence  of  private  investors,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  in  the  sincerity  and  resolution  with  which 
the  problems  of  economic  development  are  being 
approached.  In  short,  its  success  will  depend  to 
a  very  great  extent  on  the  attitudes  displayed  and 
the  steps  taken  beyond  the  formality  of  signing  its 
charter  and  contributing  to  its  capital.  It  is,  in 
part,  in  this  framework  that  participating  gov- 
ernments will  no  doubt  wish  to  review  the  effective- 
ness of  the  new  organization  from  time  to  time. 

There  has  been  one  aspect  of  the  Ire  proposal 
which  was  particularly  troublesome  to  my  Gov- 
ernment. As  heretofore  discussed,  an  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation  would  offer  two  kinds 
of  financial  assistance  to  private  enterprise :  loans 
without  government  guaranties,  and  equity  in- 
vestments representing  an  interest  in  ownership. 
We  feel  that  it  is  not  appropriate  for  an  inter- 
governmental organization  to  participate  in  the 
ownership  and  management  of  what  are  essentially 
private  enterprises.  Basically,  this  kind  of  rela- 
tionship seems  inconsistent  with  the  whole  concept 
of  private  enterprise,  and,  accordingly,  we  pro- 
pose that  the  International  Finance  Corporation 
not  be  authorized  to  provide  equity  financing. 
Rather,  in  addition  to  loans,  it  should  be  empow- 
ered to  invest  in  securities  bearing  an  interest  only 
if  earned.  It  should  also  be  empowered  to  invest 
in  debentures  which  would  be  convertible  into 
stock  when  sold  by  the  corporation  to  private  in- 
vestors. This  would  still  permit  considerable 
flexibility  to  the  corporation  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  its  joint  financial  participation  with 
private  enterprise,  but  in  ways  which,  we  feel, 
are  more  consistent  with  its  basic  objectives.  In 
this  connection,  it  might  be  noted  that,  by  selling 
its  holdings  in  going  enterprises,  the  corporation 
will  greatly  increase  the  velocity  of  its  capital. 

The  United  States,  in  company  with  other  dele- 
gations, intends  to  submit  a  draft  resolution  5  sup- 
porting the  establishment  of  an  International  Fi- 

8  The  draft  resolution,  U.N.  doc.  A/C.2/L.249  dated  Dec. 
4,  was  sponsored  jointly  by  Brazil,  Canada,  France,  Greece, 
Mexico,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Turkey,  and  the  U.S.  Committee 
II  approved  it  on  Dec.  6  by  a  vote  of  44-0 ;  the  Soviet  bloc 
abstained.     The  vote  in  the  Dec.  11  plenary  was  50-0-5. 
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nance  Corporation  in  principle  and  requesting  the 
International  Bank  to  proceed  with  the  prepara- 
tions and  consultations  necessary  to  its  establish- 
ment at  an  early  date.  The  International  Bank 
is  well  equipped  to  undertake  this  task  in  view  of 
its  experience  with  the  problems  of  economic  de- 
velopment, its  extensive  contact  with  private  cap- 
ital markets,  and,  of  course,  the  very  great  amount 


of  study  and  consideration  which  it  has  already 
given  the  proposal  for  an  international  finance 
corporation  since  first  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  Overwhelming  en- 
dorsement of  this  resolution  will  make  it  possible 
to  begin  work  looking  toward  the  addition  of  yet 
another  major  financial  institution  dedicated  to 
more  abundant  lives  for  people  everywhere. 


U.N.  Extends  Mandate  of  Relief  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees 


Statements  by  James  J.  Wadsworth 

U.  S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  l 


U.S.  POSITION 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2031  dated  November  19 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  clear 
and  forthright  statement  of  Mr.  LaBouisse,  the 
new  Director  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency.  My  delegation  has  also  examined 
Mr.  LaBouisse's  report  as  Director  and  the  special 
joint  report  of  the  Director  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission.2 They  provide  a  sound  basis  for  our  work 
here. 

I  am  sure  all  will  agree  that  this  present  item 
is  but  one  aspect  of  the  Palestine  question.  There 
are  many  other  aspects  of  this  question,  and  surely 
no  one  here  will  minimize  their  reality,  their  diffi- 
culty, or  their  place  in  the  eventual  solution  of  the 
Palestine  problem  as  a  whole.  But  the  particular 
part  of  this  problem  now  before  us  is  itself  im- 
mense and  difficult.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the 
practical  task  of  supporting  Arab  refugees  and, 
beyond  that,  of  establishing  a  better  and  more 
secure  future  for  them  in  the  Near  Eastern  region. 
I  think  it  is  imperative  that  the  Assembly  now 
take  practical  measures  to  advance  this  program. 

We  need  not  review  the  history  of  the  General 

'Mji do  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  Nov.  19, 
24,  and  2«. 

1  U.  N.  doci.  A/2717  and  Add.  1. 
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Assembly's  effort  to  settle  the  refugee  question.  It 
has  been  slow,  often  frustrating,  but  patient  and 
persistent.  Over  the  years  the  long-range,  essen- 
tial objective  of  Unrwa  has  come  to  be  that  of 
rehabilitation,  that  is,  finding  means  of  enabling 
refugees  to  become  effective  and  self-supporting 
members  of  society. 

I  think  we  may,  at  the  outset,  say  that  the  essen- 
tial issue  now  is  simply  whether  or  not  this  shall 
continue  to  be  the  function  and  objective  of 
Unrwa.  The  United  States  believes  it  should  be. 
We  are  prepared  to  support  the  continued  life  and 
mandate  of  Unrwa  for  another  5  years.  We  do  so 
in  order  that  the  refugee  question  may  be  resolved 
and  in  order  that  the  refugees  may  once  again  find 
a  secure  and  productive  place  in  the  society  and 
economy  of  the  Near  East. 

Efforts  must  now  center  on  finding  new  homes 
and  work,  for  refugees  choosing  these  opportuni- 
ties, in  the  Arab  countries  which  have  declared 
their  willingness  to  find  homes  for  their  brother 
Arab  who  seeks  resettlement  as  contemplated  in 
the  1948  resolution  of  the  Assembly.  It  is  obvious 
that  programs  which  could  achieve  what  we  desire 
for  the  refugees,  and  for  the  eventual  economic 
benefit  of  the  countries  in  the  area,  will  undoubt- 
edly take  some  years  to  complete. 

The  extension  of  Unrwa's  life,  as  far  as  my  dele- 
gation is  concerned,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  recla- 
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mation  projects  take  time  to  execute ;  but  the  period 
of  extension,  insofar  as  my  delegation  is  concerned, 
is  valid  only  if  the  Sinai  project,  the  Jordan- 
Yarmuk  project,  and  other  projects  are  begun  very 
soon.  If  prompt  action  is  not  forthcoming,  the 
attitude  of  my  Government  must  inevitably  under- 
go thorough  reexamination,  as  its  willingness  to 
continue  its  support  to  Unrwa  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  based  on  tangible  evidence  of  progress 
on  the  programs  of  public  works  within  a  reasons- 
able  time. 

Thus  the  extension  of  the  Unrwa  program  can 
achieve  its  purpose  only  if  the  host  governments 
cooperate  to  the  utmost  with  the  Director  of  the 
Agency  solving  the  issues  remaining  before  it  in 
Sinai  and  the  Jordan  Valley  and  in  finding  new 
projects.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  host  govern- 
ments will  recognize  that  such  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects are  in  the  best  interests  of  their  own  people 
as  well  as  of  thousands  of  the  refugees. 

In  this  connection  my  Government  is  greatly 
encouraged  in  the  belief  that  many  responsible 
Arab  leaders  today  do  appreciate  the  benefits 
which  they  will  derive  from  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects. We  are  frankly  hopeful  that  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Ambassador  Eric  Johnston,  President 
Eisenhower's  Personal  Kepresentative  in  the  Near 
East,  an  agreement  may  soon  be  reached  for  the 
development  and  full  utilization  of  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan  Eiver  Basin,  which  is  of  concern  to  the 
interests  of  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Syria,  and  Israel. 
With  understanding  and  cooperation  this  project 
and  others  can  be  realized  well  within  the  proposed 
extended  lifetime  of  Unrwa.  By  its  very  sub- 
stantial financial  contributions,  and  by  such  ef- 
forts as  those  of  Ambassador  Johnston,  the  United 
States  has  pressed  and  will  continue  to  work  for 
the  resolution  of  the  refugee  question  through 
Unrwa. 

Obviously  the  extension  of  Unrwa's  mandate  in 
no  way  prejudices  rights  of  the  refugees  to  repatri- 
ation or  compensation.  The  settlement  of  these 
rights  should  be  a  matter  of  continued  concern 
to  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  should 
be  the  subject  of  early  action.  We  would  welcome 
prompt  indications  from  the  Government  of  Israel 
that  it  is  taking  concrete  steps  to  settle  these  mat- 
ters. We  appreciate  that  Israel  has  indicated  its 
willingness  to  discuss  the  settlement  of  the  com- 
pensation question.  But,  despite  the  difficulties 
which  we  know  confront  the  Israeli  Government, 


we  would  now  welcome  more  specific  proposals 
from  them. 

As  to  my  delegation's  position,  I  should  call 
attention  to  the  following  United  States  reserva- 
tion to  the  special  report  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion: 

The  United  States  is  obviously  desirous  of  an  expeditious 
and  equitable  settlement  of  all  aspects  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem. However,  it  believes  that,  so  long  as  the  rights  of 
the  refugees  are  fully  protected,  the  failure  to  resolve  the 
problems  of  repatriation  or  compensation  must  not  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  Agency's  efforts  to  rehabilitate  refugees 
as  promptly  as  possible. 

I  turn  now  to  the  question  of  how  the  relief  and 
rehabilitation  programs  are  to  be  supported  finan- 
cially. We  believe  that  the  committee  should 
approve  the  budget  recommended  by  the  Director 
and  the  Advisory  Commission  for  the  current 
year,  and  we  are  prepared  to  discuss  our  share 
of  it  at  the  appropriate  time.  We  had  hoped  that 
more  employment  opportunities  might  have  made 
it  possible  to  reduce  the  relief  budget.  Meantime 
we  depend  on  the  Director  to  be  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  every  possible  economy.  We  are  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  relief 
rolls  as  rapidly  as  feasible.  In  signing  the  special 
joint  report,  the  United  States  made  the  following 
as  its  second  of  two  reservations : 

The  United  States  believes  that  any  redefinition  of  a 
refugee  eligible  for  relief  should  be  contingent  on  the 
establishment  of  an  effective  system  for  determining  the 
bona  fides  of  relief  recipients  and  the  deletion  from  the 
registration  rolls  of  the  persons  not  entitled  to  relief. 
The  United  States  believes  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Agency's  function  in  the  relief  field  would  be  defeated  if 
these  steps  were  not  taken  and  every  effort  made  not  to 
exceed  the  present  number  of  relief  recipients. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  essential  that  we  see  to  it 
that  the  contributions  are  used  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program,  that  is,  used  for  the  per- 
sons—particularly children— entitled  to  it.  This 
is  in  the  obvious  interest  of  the  refugees  them- 
selves. 

So  much  for  the  immediate  problems  of  the  1955 
budget.  We  stand  ready  to  consider  the  require- 
ments of  future  years  as  and  when  they  are  pre- 
sented by  Unrwa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  for  the  Palestine 
refugees  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  United  Na- 
tions programs.  Up  to  now  it  has  met  a  need  on 
a  year-to-year  basis,  and  I  think  our  legislatures 
and  our  peoples  want  to  see  progress.  The  con- 
tribution of  some  members  is  financial.     Others 
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can  and  must— if  Unrwa  is  to  succeed— contribute 
also  their  constant,  sincere,  and  imaginative  co- 
operation in  giving  the  program  effect  in  the  area 
itself.  In  pressing  forward  with  this  program, 
our  governments  count  on  receiving  the  kind  of 
cooperation  in  the  Near  East  which  makes  the 
program  a  realistic  means  of  dealing  with  the 
problem.  I  am  confident  that  on  this  basis  our 
program  will  go  forward  successfully. 


DISCUSSION  OF  RESOLUTION 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2040  dated  November  24 

The  United  States  has  joined  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  Turkey  in  cosponsoring  the 
draft  resolution  which  has  now  been  put  before 
the  committee.3  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  it  will 
receive  the  support  of  this  committee.  Its  primary 
objective  is  to  renew  the  mandate  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  a  period 
of  5  years. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  comment  with 
respect  to  the  preambular  paragraphs  of  the 
resolution.  We  believe  the  resolutions  which  are 
recalled  in  the  preamble  provide  adequate  terms 
of  reference  now,  and  in  the  future,  for  the  Di- 
rector and  the  Agency.  The  resolution  before  the 
committee  also  takes  note  of  the  report  of  the 
Director  and  the  special  report  of  the  Director 
and  the  Advisory  Commission.  These  reports 
comprise  important  guide  lines  to  the  Agency  in 
that  they  underscore  the  problems  which  now  and 
in  the  future  will  confront  it.  A  third  element 
in  the  preamble  notes  that  repatriation  or  com- 
pensation has  not  been  effected  and  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  refugees  is  still  a  matter  of  very  gen- 
uine concern. 

In  connection  with  the  right  of  repatriation, 
which  the  resolution  reaffirms  clearly  and  which 
has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the 
speeches  of  a  number  of  delegations,  we  wish  to 
urge  upon  our  Arab  colleagues  and  upon  the  rest 
of  the  committee  our  conviction  that  the  eventual 
resolution  of  the  refugee  problem  rests  not  in  look- 
ing back  but  in  looking  forward  to  a  new  and 
Stronger  economy  for  the  Arab  States,  coming  to 
regard  many  of  their  Arab  refugee  brothers  not 
us  temporary  residents  but  as  fellow  citizens  and 
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cosharers  of  the  Near  East's  future.  Again  we 
repeat  our  belief  that  Israel  ought  to  satisfy  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  rights.  We  also  believe 
that  it  is  essential  that  the  refugees  understand 
that  the  true  destiny  of  most  of  them  lies  in  the 
Arab  world.  As  the  Secretary  of  State  stated  in 
his  speech  of  June  1, 1953 : 

Some  of  these  refugees  could  be  settled  in  the  area 
presently  controlled  by  Israel.  Most,  however,  could  more 
readily  be  integrated  into  the  lives  of  the  neighboring 
Arab  countries.  This,  however,  awaits  on  irrigation 
projects,  which  will  permit  more  soil  to  be  cultivated. 

In  the  best  interest  of  the  host  countries  and  the 
refugees,  the  General  Assembly  should  request  the 
governments  of  the  area  to  continue  to  cooperate 
with  the  Director  of  Unrwa  in  seeking  and  carry- 
ing out  projects  which  are  capable  of  supporting 
substantial  numbers  of  refugees.  This  is  sound 
economic  sense,  both  for  the  Arab  governments 
concerned  and  for  the  refugees.  It  is  also  sound 
economic  sense  for  the  contributors.  The  com- 
mittee will  recall  my  statement  of  the  other  day 
with  respect  to  the  importance  we  attach  to  the 
early  start  of  such  projects  as  those  in  Sinai  and 
the  Jordan  Valley.  As  we  believe  that  the  Direc- 
tor is  now  empowered  to  conduct  any  program 
desired  by  the  host  countries  for  which  he  can 
obtain  financial  support,  we  have  considered  it 
unnecessary  to  modify  Unrwa's  terms  of  refer- 
ence to  permit  Unrwa  to  engage  in  general  devel- 
opment programs,  which  was  a  subject  in  the  joint 
report  of  the  Director  and  Advisory  Commission. 

We  are  willing  and  prepared  to  see  the  rehabili- 
tation fund  of  $200  million  maintained,  subject  of 
course  to  the  reduction  of  expenditures  already 
made.  We  are  prepared  also  to  approve  the  relief 
budget  of  $25.1  million  and  the  rehabilitation 
budget  of  $36.2  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1955.  In  connection  with  the  rehabilita- 
tion budget,  we  are  gratified  to  note  the  progress 
made  in  Unrwa's  educational  program. 

We  share  the  earnest  concern  of  the  Director, 
the  Advisory  Commission,  and  the  Government 
of  Jordan  for  the  plight  of  the  border  villagers. 
However,  the  immediate  solution  of  that  problem 
is  not  within  the  terms  of  reference  of  Unrwa. 
The  resolution  before  us  proposes  that  the  Direc- 
tor be  requested  to  make  a  study  and  report  on  the 
problem  of  the  assistance  which  should  be  given 
to  other  claimants  for  relief,  particularly  children 
and  border  villagers.  We  believe  such  a  study 
can  be  useful.    We  believe  it  is  important,  how- 
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Resolution  on  Palestine  Refugees ' 


U.N.  doc.  A/2S26  dated  December  2 


The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  194  (III)  of  11  December 
1948,  302  (IV)  of  8  December  15)49,  393  (V)  of 
2  December  1950,  513  (VI)  of  26  January  1952, 
614  (VII)  of  6  November  1952  and  720  (VIII)  of 
l'T  November  L863, 

Noting  tbe  annual  report  of  tbe  Director  of  tbe 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pales- 
tine Refugees  in  tbe  Near  East,  and  tbe  special 
report  of  tbe  Director  and  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion of   I'.MiWA, 

Noting  tbat  repatriation  or  compensation  of  tbe 
refugees,  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  11  of  resolu- 
tion 194  (III),  bas  not  been  effected  and  that  tbe 
situation  of  the  refugees  continues  to  be  a  matter  of 
grave  concern, 

1.  Decides,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the 
refugees  to  repatriation  or  compensation,  to  extend 
the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  tbe  Near  East  for 
five  years  ending  30  June  1960 ; 

2.  Requests  the  Agency  to  continue  its  consulta- 
tion with  tbe  United  Nations  Conciliation  Commis- 
sion for  Palestine  in  the  best  interest  of  their  respec- 
tive tasks  with  particular  reference  to  paragraph  11 
of  resolution  194  (III)  ; 

3.  Requests  the  Governments  of  the  area  to  con- 
tinue to  co  operate  with  the  Director  of  the  Agency 
in  seeking  and  carrying  out  projects  capable  of 
supporting  substantial  numbers  of  refugees ; 

4.  Decides  to  maintain  the  rehabilitation  fund  of 
1200  million  subject  to  reductions  for  expenditures 
already  made ; 


5.  Approves  a  relief  budget  of  $25,100,000  and  a 
rehabilitation  budget  of  $36,200,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  30  June  1955 ; 

6.  Requests  the  Director,  in  consultation  with  the 
Advisory  Commission,  to  study  and  report  upon 
the  problem  of  assistance  which  should  be  given  to 
other  claimants  for  relief,  particularly  children 
and  needy  inhabitants  of  villages  along  the  demar- 
cation lines ; 

7.  Authorizes  the  Director  to  prepare,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Commission,  the  bud- 
gets for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  advance  of  eacb 
fiscal  year,  which  budgets  he  shall  transmit  to  the 
Negotiating  Committee  for  Extra-Budgetary  Funds, 
without  prejudice  to  review  each  year  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly ; 

8.  Requests  the  Negotiating  Committee  for  Extra- 
Budgetary  Funds,  after  receipt  of  such  budgets 
from  the  Director  of  Unewa  to  seek  such  funds 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Agency ; 

9.  Appeals  to  the  Governments  of  Member  and 
non-member  States  to  make  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  through  to 
fulfilment  the  Agency's  programmes,  and  thanks  the 
numerous  religious,  charitable  and  humanitarian 
organizations  for  their  valuable  and  continuing 
work  in  assisting  the  refugees; 

10.  Requests  the  Director  to  continue  to  submit 
the  reports  referred  to  in  paragraph  21  of  resolu- 
tion 302  (IV),  as  well  as  the  annual  budgets. 


1  Approved  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on 
Nov.  30  by  a  vote  of  41-0-8  (Soviet  bloc,  Israel,  Iraq, 
and  Burma)  and  in  the  plenary  session  on  Dec.  4  by 
a  vote  of  48-0-7  (Soviet  bloc,  Israel,  and  Iraq). 


ever,  that  we  all  understand  that  the  requirement 
of  such  a  report  does  not  place  an  obligation  upon 
this  body,  and  especially  upon  the  present  con- 
tributors, to  enlarge  the  present  scope  of  assist- 
ance. We  hope  that  the  Director  and  the  Advisory 
Commission  will  have  clearly  in  mind  the  position 
of  the  United  States  set  forth  in  its  second  reser- 
vation in  signing  the  special  joint  report.  We 
stated  it  the  other  day,  and  we  believe  it  desirable 
to  repeat  it  now  : 

The  United  States  believes  that  any  redefinition  of  a 
refugee  eligible  for  relief  should  be  contingent  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  effective  system  for  determining  the  bona 
ft rl let  of  relief  recipients  and  the  deletion  from  the  regis- 
tration rolls  of  the  persons  not  entitled  to  relief.  The 
United  States  believes  that  the  purpose  of  the  Agency's 
function  in  the  relief  field  would  be  defeated  if  these  steps 
were  not  taken  and  every  effort  made  not  to  exceed  the 
present  number  of  relief  recipients. 
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The  resolution  suggests  in  operative  paragraphs 
7  and  8  what  we  believe  is  a  more  satisfactory 
method  of  arranging  for  the  preparation  of  and 
action  upon  the  budgets  of  Unrwa.  In  the  past 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  authorize  a  provisional  figure  each  year  as  the 
budget  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year.  Unfortu- 
nately this  provisional  figure  often  had  to  be  ex- 
ceeded in  order  to  carry  out  the  program  of  the 
Agency.  The  tentative  and  provisional  nature  of 
the  figures  made  budgetary  planning  difficult. 
The  resolution  proposes  that  the  General  Assembly 
authorize  the  Director  as  its  agent  to  prepare,  in 
consultation  with  the  Advisory  Commission,  the 
budgets  in  advance  of  each  fiscal  year.  The  budg- 
ets should  serve  as  the  firm  basis  for  the  Nego- 
tiating Committee  for  Extra-Budgetary  Funds  to 
seek  financial  support  from  those  nations  which 
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desire  the  future  well-being  of  the  Near  East. 
This  new  procedure  clearly  does  not  prejudice  re- 
view of  the  budgets  each  year  by  the  General 
Assembly,  if  the  General  Assembly  so  desires. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  appeal 
of  the  General  Assembly  be  renewed  to  the  govern- 
ments of  member  and  nonmember  states  to  make 
voluntary  contributions  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
fulfill  the  Agency's  programs,  present  and  future. 
If  the  Agency  is  to  succeed,  and  if  the  refugee 
problem  is  ever  to  be  settled,  this  appeal  cannot  be 
ignored. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  spirit  of  accord  which  has  made 
this  draft  resolution  possible.  It  is  such  a  spirit 
which  will  lead  to  a  solution  of  this  unhappy  prob- 
lem. It  deserves  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  this  body. 


NO  CHANGE  IN  POLICY 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2042  dated  November  26 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  permis- 
sion of  yourself  and  the  committee  to  make  a  very 
brief  statement  before  we  proceed  with  the  list  of 
speakers. 

Since  my  speech  of  last  Wednesday,  three  other 
speakers  have  expressed  doubt  and  concern  over 
what  apparently  seemed  to  them  a  change  in  the 
policy  of  my  Government.  I  have  asked  for  the 
floor  in  order  to  reply  to  these  expressions  and  in 
order  to  avoid  any  further  misunderstanding. 

Paragraph  11  of  Resolution  194  (III) ,  which  is 
referred  to  both  in  the  preamble  and  operative 
paragraph  2  of  the  four-power  draft  resolution 
now  before  us,  reads  as  follows : 

11.  Resolves  that  the  refugees  wishing  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbors  should  be 
permitted  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  and 
that  compensation  should  be  paid  for  the  property  of  those 
choosing  not  to  return  and  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  prop- 
erty which,  under  principles  of  international  law  or  in 
equity,  should  be  made  good  by  the  Governments  or 
authorities  responsible. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  noted  that  this 
calls  for  repatriation  or  compensation  to  the  Arabs 
choosing  not  to  return. 

My  statement,  which  has  apparently  been  mis- 
understood, was  that  Israel  ought  to  satisfy  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  rights.  I  did  not  say  that 
Israel  should  choose  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 


courses  of  action.  No  one  should  read  into  that 
statement  any  question  of  the  abandonment  of 
repatriation  in  favor  of  compensation,  and  no  one 
should  read  into  that  statement  that  Israel  instead 
of  the  refugee  has  the  choice  of  these  rights. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  position  of  my 
Government  has  not  changed. 


Assembly  Adopts  Resolution  on 
Morocco  by  Overwhelming  Vote 

Statements  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 

U.S.  POSITION 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2081  dated  December  13 

We  believe  that  the  peaceful  and  progressive 
development  of  free  and  vital  political  institutions 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  Morocco  would  benefit  both  France  and  Moroc- 
co and  would  best  promote  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  States,  with  its  tra- 
ditional sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of  peoples 
for  self-government,  fully  supports  this  view.  We 
must  at  the  same  time  consider  carefully  what  we 
in  this  Assembly  can  do  to  facilitate  progress  to- 
ward this  goal  and  not  inadvertently  do  things 
which  tend  to  defeat  their  own  purpose. 

The  United  States  maintains  the  view  which  it 
has  expressed  in  past  sessions  of  this  body  that 
this  goal  is  best  attained  through  sincere  and  co- 
operative efforts  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  and 
Governments  of  France  and  Morocco.  It  is  they 
who  must  work  together  and  work  out  their  re- 
lationship in  larger  freedom. 

That  is  why  the  United  States  does  not  intend 
to  give  its  support  to  a  resolution  at  this  time. 

Although  there  is  some  language  in  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  the  committee  which  we  believe 
would  hinder  progress  in  negotiations  between 
France  and  Morocco,  we  are  frank  to  say  that 
there  clearly  are  sentiments  in  the  resolution  of 
which  we  approve.  And  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative  the  question  which  was 
addressed  to  us  last  Saturday  as  to  whether  the 


'Made  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  on  Dec. 
13  and  in  the  plenary  session  on  Dec.  17. 
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United  States  still  adheres  to  President  Eisen- 
hower's declaration  of  last  June  29  2  in  support  of 
the  principles  of  self-government.  We  do  so  ad- 
here. 

But  vre  feel  that  as  a  practical  matter  the  pas- 
sage of  resolutions  would  be  inadvisable  at  this 
time,  given  our  belief  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  France  is  sincerely  striving  to  settle  this 
problem  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  of  course  may 
come  when  passing  resolutions  here  will  do  some 
good.  "We  do  not  feel  that  this  is  the  time.  We 
are  in  an  era  of  practical  action  rather  than  ex- 
hortation, at  least  so  it  seems  to  us. 

Therefore,  we  think  that  the  best  way  to  en- 
courage progress  toward  this  goal  is  to  welcome 
every  indication  of  good  will  and  cooperative  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  parties  concerned.  By  thus 
demonstrating  our  faith  in  their  common  purpose, 
we  may  hope  to  encourage  them  to  greater 
progress. 

We  are  also  convinced  that  progress  toward 
self-government  for  Morocco  can  best  be  achieved 
by  direct  negotiations  between  France  and  Mo- 
rocco, and  by  agreements  responsive  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Moroccan  people.  This  is  the  method 
recommended  by  the  General  Assembly  in  its 
resolution  on  Morocco  of  December  19, 1952.3  We 
believe  that  no  other  method  is  so  likely  to  achieve 
constructive  and  early  results. 

This  method  is  being  applied  with  great  prom- 
ise of  success  in  the  case  of  Tunisia,  Negotiations 
between  the  representatives  of  the  French  and 
Tunisian  Governments  are  now  in  progress,  tak- 
ing place  in  an  atmosphere  of  conciliation  and 
confidence.  The  United  Nations  can  take  satisfac- 
tion in  the  fact  that  the  methods  of  settlement  sug- 
gested by  the  Assembly  in  1952  with  respect  to 
this  question  are  being  applied.  We  have  recently 
witnessed  the  highly  successful  joint  initiative  of 
the  French  and  Tunisian  Governments  in  induc- 
ing rebel  elements  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to 
return  peacefully  to  their  homes.  This  partner- 
ship is  striking  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the 
French  and  Tunisians  to  act  together  in  the  solu- 
tion of  their  common  problems. 

*  Bulletin  of  July  12, 1954,  p.  49. 
'Ibid.,  Jan.  5,  1953,  p.  36. 


If  progress  is  slower  in  Morocco,  it  is  because 
the  situation  there  is  considerably  more  complex, 
so  that  conditions  for  successful  negotiation  have 
been  more  difficult  to  establish.  We  therefore  de- 
plore any  measures  such  as  acts  of  terrorism  and 
violence  which  make  negotiations  difficult  and 
which  can  only  interfere  with  the  orderly  political 
development  and  the  social  and  economic  progress 
of  the  Moroccan  people. 

But  despite  the  slower  rate  of  progress  evident 
in  Morocco,  the  United  States  believes  that  the 
example  furnished  by  recent  developments  with 
regard  to  Tunisia  will  commend  itself,  both  to 
France  and  Morocco,  as  the  approach  most  con- 
ducive to  a  harmonious  settlement  of  the  Moroc- 
can problem.  This  approach,  calling  as  it  does  for 
cooperative  effort  and  good  will  on  the  part  of  the 
parties  directly  concerned,  is  also  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  Nations  and  of  fulfillment  of 
charter  principles.  It  is  the  approach  most  likely 
to  promote  the  orderly  progress  of  peoples  who 
have  not  yet  achieved  a  full  measure  of  self- 
government. 


EXPLANATION  OF  VOTE  IN  COMMITTEE 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2085  dated  December  13 

The  United  States  delegation  had  hoped  to  vote 
for  the  draft  resolution  which  has  just  been 
adopted,4  but  we  did  not  feel  that  we  could  do  so 
after  the  committee  defeated  the  Dominican  Be- 
public  amendment,  which  expressed  confidence  in 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  of  France  to 
work  out  the  problem.  We  do  have  confidence  in 
the  Government  of  France,  and  in  M.  Mendes- 
France  in  particular.  We  think  that  he  will  be 
able  to  work  this  out  and  should  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  do  so,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
we  did  not  vote  for  this  resolution,  which  other- 
wise we  should  have  liked  to  have  supported. 


1  On  Dec.  13  Committee  I,  by  a  vote  of  39-15  (U.S.) -4, 
adopted  a  revised  draft  resolution  (U.N.  doc.  A/C.  1/L. 
123)  cosponsored  by  Afghanistan,  Burma,  Egypt,  India, 
Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  Yemen.  With  this  draft  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Assembly,  "noting  that  some  delegations 
declared  that  negotiations  between  France  and  Morocco 
will  be  initiated  regarding  this  question,"  decide  "to  post- 
pone for  the  time  being  further  consideration  of  the  item." 
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PLENARY  STATEMENT 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2098  dated  December  17 

The  United  States  delegation  commends  the 
various  delegates  whose  conciliatory  attitude  made 
possible  this  overwhelming  support  for  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  Moroccan  question. 

The  United  States  is  glad  to  have  been  able  to 
join  the  Arab  delegations  in  this  vote  of  confidence 
that  a  satisfactory  solution  will  be  found. 

May  I  say  this  is  also  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Tunisian  resolution  which  follows. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  » 

U.N.  doc.  A/Res.  290 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  examined  the  Moroccan  question, 

Noting  that  some  delegations  declared  that  negotia- 
tions between  France  and  Morocco  will  be  initiated  regard- 
ing this  question, 

Expressing  confidence  that  a  satisfactory  solution  will 
be  achieved, 

Decides  to  postpone  for  the  time  being  further  considera- 
tion of  the  item. 


U.N.  Expresses  Confidence  in 
French-Tunisian  Negotiations 

Statements  by  James  J.  Wadsworth 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  1 

PROGRESS  ON  TUNISIA  QUESTION 

I  wish  to  say  only  a  few  words  on  this  question 
because  in  the  view  of  my  Government  the  present 
outlook  for  substantial  progress  in  self-govern- 
ment for  Tunisia  makes  extended  discussion  in  this 
Assembly  neither  desirable  nor  necessary. 

We  believe  that  current  negotiations  between 
France  and  representatives  of  the  Tunisian  Gov- 
ernment are  in  accordance  with  the  sense  of  the 
Assembly  resolution  of  December  17, 1952,2  which 
recommended  bilateral  negotiations  on  this  prob- 
lem.    And  with  these  long-awaited  and  important 


'Approved  in  plenary  session  on  Dec.  17  by  a  vote  of 
66  0-4. 

'Made  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  on 
Dec,  L8  (U.S.  delegation  press  releases  2093  and  20!)4). 

'Bulletin  of  Dec.  29,  1052,  p.  1045. 
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negotiations  actually  in  progress  now  and  with 
the  conciliatory  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
them,  we  can  take  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
the  methods  of  settlement  suggested  by  the  As- 
sembly are  being  applied. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  both  the  distinguished 
representative  of  Syria  [Ahmed  Shukairy]  and 
the  distinguished  representative  of  Egypt  [Omar 
Loutfi]  have  reminded  us  of  the  historic  and 
welcome  statement  made  on  July  31  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  France,  and  I  will  not  take  the  time  of 
the  committee  to  requote  what  he  said  that  day. 
I  would  wish  to  remind  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, however,  that  M.  Mendes-France  confirmed 
this  policy  to  the  members  of  this  Assembly  last 
November  22,  expressing  his  faith  in  the  future  of 
a  liberal  policy  of  mutual  understanding  and 
political,  economic,  and  social  progress. 

As  Ambassador  Lodge  pointed  out  in  this  com- 
mittee on  December  13,3 

We  have  recently  witnessed  the  highly  successful  joint 
initiative  of  the  French  and  Tunisian  Governments  in 
inducing  rebel  elements  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to 
return  peacefully  to  their  homes.  The  partnership  is 
striking  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  French  and  Tunisi- 
ans to  act  together  in  the  solution  of  their  common 
problems. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  fully  ap- 
preciates the  moderate  and  conciliatory  attitude 
shown  by  the  sponsors  of  the  draft  resolution  be- 
fore us.4  However,  because  of  my  Government's 
strong  belief  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  pass 
any  resolution  at  this  time,  I  would  appeal  to  the 
sponsors  not  to  press  this  proposal  to  a  vote.  This 
draft  which  is  before  us  and  the  statements  which 
the  sponsors  have  made  and  are  making  to  this 
committee  can  stand  in  the  official  record  as  an 
expression  of  their  views,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
our  rapporteur  could  make  an  appropriate  note 
of  it  in  his  report. 


APPROVAL  OF  REVISED  DRAFT 

Although  my  delegation,  as  I  made  clear  this 
morning,  believed  that  no  resolution  at  this  time 
was  desirable  in  view  of  the  auspicious  atmos- 

8  See  p.  29. 

4  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/L.128.  The  cosponsors  were  Afghan- 
istan, Burma,  Egypt,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Leba- 
non, Pakistan,  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Thailand, 
and  Yemen. 
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phere  in  which  the  negotiations  were  being  con- 
ducted, I  am  glad  to  have  been  able  to  vote  for  the 
revised  resolution. 

In  our  view,  by  expressing  confidence  we  are,  in 
fact,  saying  to  both  parties — we  trust  you  to  carry 
this  forward  to  a  successful  conclusion;  and  by 
expressing  confidence  that  the  negotiations  will 
bring  about  a  satisfactory  solution,  we  are  ex- 
pressing our  collective  support  of  the  cooperative 
effort  being  made  by  both  the  French  and  the 
Tunisian  Governments. 

As  such,  I  trust  that  a  resolution  of  this  type 
will  help  to  maintain  the  favorable  atmosphere 
which  holds  so  much  promise  for  both  sides. 

TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION9 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/765 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  Tunisian  Question  ; 

Noting  with  satisfaction  that  the  parties  concerned  have 
entered  into  negotiations  and  that  these  negotiations  are 
still  in  progress ; 

Expressing  the  confidence  that  the  said  negotiations  will 
bring  about  a  satisfactory  solution ; 

Decides  to  postpone  for  the  time  being  the  further  con- 
sideration of  this  item. 


U.N.  Cuts  Off  Discussion 
of  Cyprus  Question 

When  committee  I  (Political  and  Security) 
began  consideration  of  the  Cyprus  question  on 
December  1/+,  it  had  before  it  a  draft  resolution 
submitted  by  Greece  (A/C.l/L.12^)  whereby, 
inter  alia,  the  General  Assembly  would  express 
the  wish  that  the  principle  of  self-determination 
be  applied  in  the  case  of  the  population  of  the 
Island  of  Cyprus.  On  a  point  of  order,  Leslie 
Knox  Munro,  the  representative  of  New  Zealand, 
introduced  a  draft  resolution  (A/C.1/L.125) 
whereby  the  Assembly  would  decide  not  to  con- 
sider the  item  further.     He  requested,  and  the 

*  Adopted  by  Committee  I  on  Dec.  16  by  a  vote  of  54-0-3 
and  in  plenary  session  on  Dec.  17,  56-0-3.  The  original 
draft  differed  from  the  final  draft  in  two  respects :  it 
contained  another  preambular  paragraph  "Appealing  to 
the  parties  to  deal  with  the  problem  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
understanding"  ;  and  the  last  paragraph  of  the  preamble 
read,  "Expressing  the  hope  that  the  said  negotiations  will 
bring  about  a  satisfactory  solution  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  the  Charter." 


committee  agreed  (28-15-16),  that  the  New 
Zealand  proposal  would  have  priority  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  in  the  vote.  Following  are  two  state- 
ments made  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  U.  S. 
representative  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  Com- 
mittee I  on  December  H  (U.S.  delegation  press 
release  £084.). 

STATEMENTS  BY  MR.  LODGE 

I  have  noted  what  the  representative  of  New 
Zealand  has  said  about  not  wishing  to  gag  any- 
one. I  have  not  only  noted  it  but  I  agree  with  it. 
It  is  my  belief  that  giving  his  motion  priority 
would  in  no  way  prevent  the  representative  of 
Greece  [Alexis  Kyron]  from  making  his  state- 
ment. Certainly  I  would  defend  his  right  to  make 
his  statement  and  contend  that  it  is  not  affected 
by  our  adoption  of  this  New  Zealand  resolution 
and  by  our  giving  it  priority. 

It  seems  to  me,  though,  that  the  nature  of  the 
motion  made  by  the  representative  of  New 
Zealand,  which  has  been  circulated,  is  such  that  it 
should  logically  be  given  priority  in  the  discussion 
and  in  the  voting. 

The  United  States  supports,  for  that  reason,  the 
proposal  of  the  New  Zealand  representative  to  give 
priority  to  his  motion,  and  I  reserve  the  right, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  a  brief  statement  on  the 
merits  of  the  New  Zealand  proposal  itself  at  the 
proper  time. 


With  all  due  respect  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men here  who  hold  an  opposite  view,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  contention  that 
a  two-thirds  majority  is  needed  on  the  proposal 
of  the  representative  of  New  Zealand. 

It  seems  to  me  that  rule  124  applies  to  the  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  proposals.  The  General  As- 
sembly has  not  adopted  any  proposals  on  this  ques- 
tion. All  that  it  has  done  is  to  decide  to  place 
this  item  on  the  agenda. 

Let  me  say,  too,  that  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  representative  of  New  Zealand  does 
not  involve  in  my  opinion  a  reconsideration  of 
the  Assembly's  decision  to  place  this  item  on  the 
agenda.  Therefore,  I  think  that  a  simple  majority 
is  required  for  its  adoption. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  representative  of  New  Zealand  does  not 
say  that  we  shall  not  "discuss"  the  question.     It 
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says  that  we  shall  not  "consider"  it,  and  in  my  view 
there  is  a  very  real  difference  between  the  word 
"consider"  and  the  word  "discuss."  The  word 
"consider"  involves  passing  a  judgment,  and  the 
word  "discuss"  does  not.  Therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  fundamentally  different  attitude  of  mind 
must  be  held  toward  the  proposition  not  to  "con- 
sider" from  that  which  one  would  have  with  re- 
gard to  a  proposition  not  to  "discuss." 

Now,  let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  fact 
that  the  question  of  Cyprus  has  been  raised  in  the 
United  Nations  at  this  time  is  a  matter  of  very 
deep  concern  to  the  United  States.  It  affects  the 
interests  and  sentiments  of  nations  and  peoples 
with  whom  we  feel  the  closest  bonds  of  sympathy. 
Moreover,  the  welfare  of  much  of  the  free  world 
depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  their  historic 
friendship  and  mutual  trust  among  each  other. 

The  United  States  is  convinced  that  the  para- 
mount task  before  this  body  is  to  dispose  of  this 
item  so  as  not  to  impair  that  friendship  and  trust, 
because  that  continuing  relationship  and  solidar- 
ity are  vitally  important  to  the  peace  and  stability 
of  the  area  of  which  Cyprus  is  a  part. 

After  very  searching  and  deliberate  thought  and 
lengthy  consultations  with  those  directly  con- 
cerned, we  in  the  United  States  Government  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  course  of  wisdom 
is  that  proposed  by  the  representative  of  New 
Zealand. 

Recognizing  the  deep  emotions  which  have  al- 
ready been  stirred  by  this  issue,  we  believe  that  a 
prolonged  consideration  in  this  forum  would  only 
increase  tensions  and  embitter  national  feelings  at 
a  time  when  the  larger  interests  of  all  concerned 
are  best  served  by  strengthening  existing  solidar- 
ity among  freedom-loving  nations. 

The  United  States  therefore  will  vote  in  favor 
of  the  motion  proposed  by  the  representative  of 
New  Zealand. 

RESOLUTION  ON  CYPRUS 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/764 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that,  for  the  time  being,  it  does  not  appear 
appropriate   to   adopt   a   resolution  on   the  question   of 

Cyprus, 


1  Sponsored  by  New  Zealand ;  adopted,  as  amended,  by 
Committee  I  on  Dee.  15,  by  a  vote  of  49-0-11,  and  in  the 
plenary  session  on  Dec.  17,  50-0-8. 


Decides  not  to  consider  further  the  item  entitled 
"Application,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations, 
of  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of 
peoples  in  the  case  of  the  population  of  the  Island  of 
Cyprus." 


The  Problem  of  Apartheid 
in  South  Africa 

Statements  by  James  J.  Wadsworth 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 

U.S.  OPPOSES  20-POWER  RESOLUTION 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2062  dated  December  6 

The  question  of  race  conflict  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  has  been  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  2  years.  It  involves  the  subject  of  race 
relations  within  a  member  state  and  is  a  matter 
which  my  Government  views  with  deep  concern. 
Our  primary  desire  is  to  promote,  within  the 
framework  of  the  charter,  the  objectives  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  field  of  human  rights. 

The  charter  marked  a  historic  step  forward 
when  it  included  among  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  the  achievement  of  international 
cooperation  in  promoting  and  encouraging  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for 
all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion.  This  represented  an  important  innova- 
tion in  international  life.  The  very  newness  and 
importance  of  the  concept  makes  it  essential  that 
the  United  Nations  proceed  with  the  greatest  care 
in  order  to  avoid  blighting  the  prospects  for  con- 
structive growth  in  this  field. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  problems  which  arise  in  the 
delicate  area  of  relationship  between  individuals 
cannot  be  solved  overnight.  Their  solution  re- 
quires constructive  action  exercised  with  a  high 
degree  of  responsibility.  They  require  patient  ef- 
forts of  all  of  us,  within  the  broad  guidelines  laid 
down  in  the  charter  and  within  the  framework  of 
any  broad  declarations  of  principle  which  this 
Assembly  has  already  made  or  may  make. 

A  key  point  which  the  United  States  has  sought 
to  stress  during  consideration  of  this  item  at  previ- 

1  Made  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  Dec.  6 
and  8. 
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»us  sessions  is  the  importance  of  determining  how 
he  United  Nations  can  best  play  the  part  laid 
lown  for  it  in  the  charter  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  rights.  This  brings  us  at 
nee  to  the  question  of  the  competence  of  the  or- 
ganization in  this  field. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  drafters  of  the  char- 
?r  believed  that  the  United  Nations  had  a  positive 
ole  in  the  field  of  human  rights.  How  otherwise 
an  we  explain  the  presence  of  those  provisions  of 
he  charter  such  as  articles  55  and  56  ?  Article  55 
pecities  that  the  United  Nations  shall  promote 
universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human 
ights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without 
istinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion." 
j-tiele  56  provides  that  all  members  "pledge 
lemselves  to  take  joint  and  separate  action  in 
^operation  with  the  Organization  for  the  achieve- 
ient  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  Article  55." 

While  the  United  States  Government  is  not  in 
xord  with  some  of  the  extreme  views  regarding 
ie  application  of  article  2  (7)  2  to  this  case,  we 
jlieve  it  is  essential  that  the  Assembly  should  at 
11  times  bear  in  mind  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
rovisions  of  the  charter.  Ambassador  Lodge  re- 
erated  this  year  in  the  General  Committee  our 
iew  that  items  of  this  character  invite  questions 
mcerning  the  competence  of  the  Assembly  under 
•tide  2  (7)  of  the  charter.3  He  also  emphasized 
it  concern  over  a  tendency  in  the  Assembly  to 
iclude  in  the  agenda  items  whose  international 
taracter  is  subject  to  question  and  which  could 
feet  the  authority  and  sound  development  of  the 
nited  Nations. 

The  importance  of  reaching  a  sound  basis  for 
ir  work  with  respect  to  the  advancement  of 
unan  rights  so  that  its  effects  will  be  constructive 
nnot  be  overemphasized.  Let  me  recall  the 
Drds  of  the  United  States  representative  in  this 
mmittee  [Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton]  who  spoke  on 
is  problem  last  year.     She  said : 

When  the  United  Nations  considers  critical  human 
;hts  problems  within  a  particular  country,  that  consid- 

' Article  2  (7)  of  the  U.N.  Charter  reads  as  follows: 
othing  contained  in  the  present  Charter  shall  author- 
i  the  United  Nations  to  intervene  in  matters  which  are 
lentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state 
shall  require  the  Members  to  submit  such  matters  to 
tlement  under  the  present  Charter;  but  this  principle 
ill  not  prejudice  the  application  of  enforcement  meas- 
;s  under  Chapter  VII." 
U.S./U.N.  press  release  1959,  dated  Sept.  22, 1954. 


eration  should  be  related  to  developments  throughout  the 
world  in  the  field  of  human  rights  and  should  be  directed 
toward  the  evolution  of  international  standards  having 
general  application.  At  the  end  of  such  a  consideration, 
the  United  Nations  can  usefully  go  on  record  by  stating 
its  general  conclusions  as  to  the  objectives  which  each 
Member  should  pursue  in  the  human  rights  field.  This 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  organized  community  of  na- 
tions should  serve  as  a  helpful  guide  to  all  Members. 

My  delegation  believes  that  the  way  the  Assem- 
bly should  deal  with  the  present  item  is  to  reaffirm 
its  belief  in  the  basic  wisdom  and  the  universal 
validity  of  the  human-rights  provisions  of  the 
charter  as  a  standard  to  which  all  members  should 
aspire. 

This  is  the  basis  for  our  view  that  the  Assembly 
should  not  consider  this  problem  in  terms  of  con- 
ditions in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  alone  but  in 
relationship  to  developments  throughout  the 
world.  This  was  why  we  did  not  support  the 
establishment  of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  the  Kacial  Situation  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  We  seriously  doubted  its  usefulness.  We 
were  convinced  that  this  was  not  the  way  to  en- 
courage and  nurture  a  constructive  solution  to  the 
problem  before  us.  The  experience  of  the  past  2 
years  and  the  two  reports  of  the  Commission 4  have 
justified  no  change  in  that  initial  opinion. 

This  year  the  Commission  has  included  in  its 
report  further  information  collected  by  it  concern- 
ing the  situation  in  South  Africa.  It  has  also 
reviewed  various  solutions  proposed  in  South 
Africa  for  the  settlement  of  racial  problems. 
Moreover,  it  has  sought  information  on  what  it 
hoped  might  be  relevant  experience  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

In  so  doing,  it  has  fallen  into  the  regrettable 
error  of  seeking  to  judge  one  country  by  the  situa- 
tion in  another.  Unfortunately,  its  summaries  of 
the  situation  elsewhere  suggest  in  some  instances 
perfection,  where  in  fact  the  situation  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  For  example,  the  Commission  states 
flatly  that — 

in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  racial  problems 
have  been  resolved  as  a  result  of  continuous  and  effective 
action  by  the  government  and  authorities.  Racial  dis- 
crimination has  been  abolished  and  any  attempt  to  prac- 
tice it  constitutes  an  offense. 

The  Commission  then  cited  appropriate  provi- 
sions of  the  Soviet  Constitution  to  demonstrate 


4  U.N.  docs.  A/2505  and  Add.  1,  and  A/2719. 
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that  the  principle  of  nondiscrimination  was  an 
important  part  of  the  Soviet  system. 

If  we  should  look  beyond  documentary  evidence 
and  study  governmental  practices  we  might  well 
come  to  a  quite  different  conclusion.  It  is  idle 
to  pretend  that  in  any  country,  and  particularly 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  racial  bigotry  has  been  or 
can  be  effaced  by  a  mere  declaration.  In  fact, 
racial  discrimination  continues  to  exist  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  this  is  admitted  in  the  Soviet 
press. 

Many  practices  followed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
are  inconsistent  with  respect  for  national  and 
religious  traditions  of  minority  peoples.  Among 
these  are  the  forcible  destruction  of  ancient  re- 
ligious rites  and  practices,  notably  of  Islam;  the 
rewriting  of  the  history  of  minority  peoples  so  as 
to  eliminate  all  criticism  of  tilings  Kussian ;  and 
even  the  elimination  of  praise  of  national  heroes 
who  fought  against  the  Tsarist  regime. 

Moreover,  the  value  of  Moscow  pledges  of  local 
autonomy  to  national  minorities  was  demonstrated 
during  and  since  World  War  II.  In  this  period, 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  deported  or  killed  more  than 
1,600,000  persons,  comprising  the  total  population 
of  nine  non-Russian  ethnic  minorities,  and  has 
arbitrarily  dissolved  or  reorganized  six  of  its 
"autonomous"  administrative  units.  Moscow's 
failure  to  list  these  peoples  any  more  as  separate 
nationalities  suggests  that  they  are  now  being 
forcibly  assimilated  at  their  places  of  residence. 

The  purpose  of  mentioning  these  facts  is  not  to 
provoke  a  debate  either  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
Commission's  report  or  on  the  subject  of  racial 
equality.  Rather,  it  is  to  suggest  that  the  insertion 
of  propaganda  and  half-truths  into  a  serious 
study  of  this  very  intricate  problem  cannot  be 
helpful  and  should  be  avoided. 

We  realize  full  well,  as  others  do,  that  translat- 
ing ideals  into  realities  in  the  field  of  human  re- 
lations is  both  difficult  and  often  painfully  slow. 
My  own  country  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  different  racial  groups — a  melting 
pot  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  While  happily 
becoming  more  and  more  rare,  there  are  still  oc- 
casions on  which  all  peoples  do  not  receive  equal 
treatment.  We  recognize  that  none  of  us  enjoys 
perfect  ion  in  this  field.  But  we  have  been  moving 
steadily  forward  toward  the  translation  into 
reality  of  the  proposition  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal." 
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For  example,  until  last  year,  although  there  was 
considerable  opinion  that  the  condition  was  wrong, 
legal  segregation  in  the  education  of  white  and 
negro  students  in  many  of  our  southern  States  still 
existed.    When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  recently  rendered  its  historic  decision,  it 
emphasized  the  importance  of  education  if  a  child 
is  to  be  expected  to  succeed  in  life.     The  Court 
went  on  to  say  that  to  separate  children  from 
others  of  the  same  age  and  qualifications  "solely 
because  of  their  race,  generates  a  feeling  of  in- 
feriority as  to  their  standards  in  the  community 
that  may  affect  their  hearts  and  minds  in  a  way 
unlikely  ever  to  be  undone."    At  the  same  time  the 
Court  appreciated  that  the  implementation  of  this 
decision  would  require  time.    In  this  one  case  there 
is  ample  illustration  of  the  point  that  this  com- 
mittee must  constantly  bear  in  mind— that  changes 
in  this  field  cannot  come  at  one  stroke.    It  also 
demonstrates  another  essential  point,  that  the  full 
assistance  of  those  directly  affected  will  be  crucial 
in  the   further  implementation   of  the   Court's 
decision. 

This  year  the  Commission  on  the  Racial  Situa- 
tion in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  ventured  tc 
discuss  the  possibilities  of  a  peaceful  settlement  oi 
the  racial  problems  in  South  Africa.  One  point 
stands  out  in  this  section  of  the  report.  The  Com 
mission  states  unequivocally  that  "any  measure; 
to  reduce  racial  conflicts  must  be  the  result  of  ef 
forts  initiated  within  the  Union  itself."  It  is  aid 
emphasized  that  "it  is  for  the  South  Africa] 
people  themselves  to  solve  their  problem."  Th 
validity  of  both  points  is  borne  out  in  the  ex 
perience  of  all  of  us  in  the  human-rights  field.  W 
must  not  lose  sight  of  them  in  our  consideration  o 
the  present  item. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Commission's  report  state 
that  there  is  a  place  for  "disinterested  interna 
tional  offers  of  good  offices."  It  also  ventures  t 
suggest,  presumably  for  the  consideration  of  th 
people  of  South  Africa,  various  means  that  migh 
be  useful  in  bringing  about  a  peaceful  settlemem 
But,  according  to  the  Commission's  own  reasor 
ing,  its  suggestions  can  be  useful  only  if  the  Sout 
African  people  themselves  decide  to  draw  upo 
them.  This  is  also  our  view,  Mr.  Chairman.  Th 
list  of  suggestions  contained  in  the  Commission 
report  can  be  of  utility  and  are  valid  only  if  tr 
South  Africans  decide  to  employ  any  of  thes 
means. 
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I  should  like  also  to  comment  on  the  suggestion 
the  Commission's  report  that  the  United  Na- 
ns should  oiler  to  set  up  at  South  Africa's  re- 
est  "a  committee  of  technical  experts  specializ- 
l  in  the  planning  of  economic  and  social 
velopnieni.  particularly  in  multi-racial  societies, 
10  might  be  asked  to  catalogue  all  the  various 
nns  of  assistance  which  the  United  Nations  and 
3  Specialized  Agencies  can  supply." 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  Nations  and  the  spe- 
ilized  agencies  may  well  have  the  experience  and 
in  a  position  to  provide  such  technical  assist- 
ce.  However,  we  cannot  agree  with  the  Com- 
ssion's  apparent  intention  that  this  arrange- 
snt  should  be  made  for  South  Africa  only.  This 
mid  give  the  unjustifiable  impression  that  South 
rica  is  the  only  member  needing  such  advice 
d  assistance.  Most  of  us  here  have  and  admit 
r  problems  in  this  field.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
•h  arrangement  for  an  exchange  of  technical 
vice  and  experience,  certainly  it  should  not  be 
arrangement  covering  one  country  alone, 
.ther,  it  might  be  a  pool  within  the  United  Na- 
ns upon  which  all  members  could  draw  and  to 
lich  all  might  contribute  as  they  could. 
Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  again  to 
derscore  our  belief  that  the  constructive  ap- 
aach  to  problems  of  human  rights  is  in  the 
rspective  of  the  worldwide  human-rights  sit- 
tion.  For  my  delegation  that  means  that  we 
ist  continue  to  proclaim  as  the  standard  to  which 
of  us  should  aspire  the  general  principle  of 
ipect  for  human  rights  and  for  fundamental 
sedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
:,  language,  or  religion.  Each  in  our  own  way 
d  in  accordance  with  our  own  situation  can  and 
ist  make  advances  as  rapidly  as  feasible  if  the 
lis  of  the  charter  in  the  field  of  human  rights 
i  to  be  realized. 


PLANATION   OF  VOTE 

.  delegation  press  release  2071  dated  December  8 

A.S  I  indicated  in  my  speech  in  the  general  de- 
te  on  this  item,  the  United  States  does  not  re- 
rd  the  perpetuation  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
ssion  on  the  Racial  Situation  in  the  Union  of 
uth  Africa  as  the  proper  means  of  dealing  with 
i  situation.  "We  continue  to  believe  that  the 
»st  useful  way  in  which  to  approach  this  prob- 
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lem  of  human  rights  is,  first,  to  relate  its  consid- 
eration to  developments  and  conditions  through- 
out the  world  and,  second,  for  the  Assembly  to 
state,  and  where  appropriate  to  reaffirm,  the  ob- 
jectives to  which  all  members  should  aspire  in  the 
promotion  and  encouragement  of  human  rights. 
In  the  long  run,  we  think  this  course  would  be 
more  effective  in  bringing  about  the  result  we  all 
desire  than  any  other  action  within  the  compe- 
tence of  this  body. 

We  will  support  the  first  amendment  submitted 
by  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Cuba  5  calling  for  the 
deletion  of  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  preamble, 
for  the  same  general  reasons  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  Argentina  [Rodolfo 
Munoz]  yesterday. 

Without  reflecting  in  any  way  upon  the  person- 
nel of  the  Commission  and  particularly  its  chair- 
man, we  have  always  entertained  serious  doubts 
as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Commission's  work. 
Nothing  it  has  done  or  said  in  its  report  during 
the  past  2  years  has  altered  our  judgment  of  its 
lack  of  practical  value  in  the  South  African  situ- 
ation. Whatever  may  have  been  the  basis  at  the 
outset  for  the  contrary  view,  we  see  no  reason  to 
prolong  its  existence  now  and  consequently  op- 
pose and  will  vote  against  operative  paragraphs 
6  and  7  of  the  20-power  resolution  which  contin- 
ues the  Commission  and  requests  it  to  report  to 
the  tenth  session.6 

Furthermore,  we  will  vote  against  paragraph  4 
as  amended  which  invites  South  Africa  to  take 
into  account  the  experiences  of  other  multiracial 
societies  as  described  in  chapter  7  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report.  We  believe  the  amendment  im- 
proves the  paragraph,  but  we  still  cannot  support 
it.  Aside  from  the  error  of  urging  one  country 
to  follow  the  patterns  followed  by  others,  to  refer 
South  Africa  to  the  experience  of  other  multi- 
racial states  seems  to  rest  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  situation  elsewhere  is  in  every  case  be- 
yond criticism — which  is  simply  not  true.  I 
would  like  to  repeat  my  earlier  criticisms  of  this 
chapter,  which  in  its  comments  on  Soviet  racial 
policies  seems  to  us  to  be  highly  naive,  to  say  the 
least.  As  the  Commission  itself  emphasized  time 
and  again  in  its  report,  it  is  for  the  South  African 
people  themselves  to  work  out  their  problems.     If 

6  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.  76/L.  21. 
'  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.  76/L.  20. 
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this  criterion  is  accepted,  as  we  believe  it  should 
be,  it  follows  that  the  South  African  people  must 
also  decide  themselves  what  measures  are  best 
suited  to  their  problems. 

To  sum  up,  the  United  States  is  voting  against 
three  paragraphs  of  the  20-power  resolution,  oper- 
ative paragraphs  4,  6,  and  7,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
already  given.  We  will  abstain  on  all  other  para- 
graphs of  the  resolution  and  on  the  vote  on  the 
resolution  as  a  whole.  We  are  abstaining  because 
we  do  not  believe  that  this  resolution  is  the  best 
way  to  achieve  results.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  Government,  as  every  member  of 
this  organization  knows,  opposes  every  form  of 
racial  discrimination,  and  it  is  abstaining  because 
it  does  not  wish  to  cast  a  vote  that  could  be  re- 
garded as  in  any  way  condoning  the  racial  poli- 
cies of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

In  order  to  afford  my  delegation  and  others  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions  on  these 
various  matters,  I  ask  that  the  vote  on  this  resolu- 
tion be  taken  by  paragraphs.7 
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come-Tax  Convention  With 
tderal  Republic  of  Germany 

es  release  724  dated  December  21 

On  December  20,  1954,  the  income-tax  conven- 
n  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
public  of  Germany  was  brought  into  force  by 
•tue  of  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
n  at  Bonn. 

rhe  Convention  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double 
xation  With  Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income  was 
;ned  at  "Washington  on  July  22,  1954.  On 
igust  20,  1954,  the  Senate  gave  its  advice  and 
lsent  to  ratification  of  the  convention.  The 
esident  ratified  it  on  September  22,  1954. 
rhe  provisions  of  the  convention  follow,  in  gen- 
ii, the  pattern  of  income-tax  conventions  be- 
een  the  United  States  and  a  number  of  other 
intries.  It  is  designed  to  remove  an  undesir- 
le  impediment  to  international  trade  and  eco- 
mic  development  by  doing  away  as  far  as  pos- 
»le  with  double  taxation  on  the  same  income. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  convention,  it  is  effec- 
e  for  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after  the 
st  day  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  ex- 
ange  takes  place,  namely,  January  1,  1954. 
En  the  United  States  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
ation establishing  rules  for  avoidance  of  double 
nation  and  for  administrative  cooperation  apply 
ly  to  Federal  taxes  and  do  not  apply  to  the  im- 
sition  of  taxes  by  the  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
nbia,  or  the  territories  or  possessions  of  the 
lited  States.  In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
my  the  convention  applies  to  the  income  tax, 
rporation  tax,  and  the  Berlin  emergency  contri- 
tion (Notopfer). 


,S.  and  Panama  Complete 
ggotiations  for  New  Treaty 

INT  STATEMENT  * 

«s  release  727  dated  December  21 

Negotiations,  commenced  in  September  1953, 
ve  been  completed  for  a  new  treaty  and  certain 


understandings  regarding  matters  of  common 
concern  to  Panama  and  the  United  States  arising 
from  the  construction,  operation,  maintenance, 
and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  United 
States  and  Panama  are  pleased  to  find  themselves 
in  agreement  on  the  solution  of  various  important 
matters  which  representatives  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments have  been  considering  for  more  than  a  year. 
Signing  of  the  documents  is  expected  to  take 
place  in  Panama  in  early  January.  Foreign  Min- 
ister Jose  Ramon  Guizado  will  sign  the  treaty  and 
understandings  on  behalf  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama and  Ambassador  Selden  Chapin  for  the 
United  States.  The  agreements  will  be  subject  to 
ratification  in  conformity  with  the  constitutional 
methods  of  each  country. 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  on  road  traffic,  with  annexes.  Dated  at 
Geneva  September  19,  1949.  Entered  into  force  March 
26,  1952.    TIAS  2487. 

Accession   deposited    (excluding   annexes   1   and    2)  : 
Australia,  December  7,  1954. 

Convention  on  customs  facilities  for  touring.  Done  at 
New  York  June  4, 1954.1 

Signatures:  Japan,  December  2,  1954;  Luxembourg,  De- 
cember 6, 1954. 

Customs  convention  on  tbe  temporary  importation  of  pri- 
vate road  vehicles.    Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.1 
Signatures:  Japan,  December  2,  1954;  Luxembourg,  De- 
cember 6,  1954. 

Customs  Tariff 

Protocol  modifying  the  convention  signed  at  Brussels 
July  5,  1890  (26  Stat.  1518)  providing  for  formation  of 
an  International  Union  for  the  Publication  of  Customs 
Tariffs.  Done  at  Brussels  December  16,  1949.  Entered 
into  force  May  5,  1950.a 
Adherence  deposited:  Costa  Rica,  October  27,  1954. 

Southeast  Asia  Defense  Treaty 

Southeast  Asia  collective  defense  treaty,  and  protocol. 
Signed  at  Manila  September  8,  1954.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Thailand,  December  2,  1954. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention.  Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.  Entered  into  force 
January  1,  1954.2 

Ratifications   deposited:  Ethiopia,   November   3,    1954; 
Pakistan,  November  3,  1954. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation  of 
commercial  samples  and  advertising  material.  Dated 
at  Geneva  November  7,  1952.1 

Accessions  deposited:  Switzerland,  December  4,  1954 ; 
(with  reservation)  Spain,  September  9, 1954. 


Released  simultaneously  at  Panama  City. 
nuary  3,   1955 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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War 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 

war; 
Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 

wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field  ; 
Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
wounded,    sick    and    shipwrecked    members    of   armed 
forces  at  sea ; 
Geneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian  per- 
sons in  time  of  war. 
Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.     Entered  into  force 

October  21,  1950.2 
Ratification  deposited  (with  reservations)  :  Poland,  No- 
vember 26,  1954. 

BILATERAL 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  supplementing  and 
amending  the  loan  agreement  dated  April  23, 1954  (TIAS 
2945).  Signed  at  Luxembourg  December  8,  and  at 
Washington  December  16,  1954.  Entered  into  force  De- 
cember 16,  1954. 

Germany 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  income.  Signed  at  Washington  July 
22,  1954. 

Entered  into  force:  December  20, 1954  (date  of  exchange 
of  ratifications). 

Italy 

Agreement  relating  to  the  loan  by  the  United  States  of 
two  submarines,  the  Barb  (SS-220)  and  the  Dace  (SS- 
247),  to  Italy.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Wash- 
ington April  27,  1954.  Entered  into  force  April  27, 
1954. 
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Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Denmark. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  June  26  and 
October  15,  1953.  Entered  into  force  October  15,  1953; 
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Protocol  between  the  United  States  and  Other  Govern- 
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September  1, 1952. 
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to  the  Canadian  Government.  TIAS  2865.  Pub.  5317.  4 
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Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Ottawa  June  26  and  30,  1953. 
Entered  into  force  June  30,  1953. 

Whaling,  Amendments  to  the  Schedule  to  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Convention  Signed  at  Washington  Decem- 
ber 2,  1946.    TIAS  2866.     Pub.  5318.    5  pp.     5tf. 

Adopted  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  International 
Whaling  Commission  London,  June  1953.  Entered  into 
force  October  8,  1953. 


Naval  Mission  to  Chile. 
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TIAS  2867.     Pub.  5319.     3  pp. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Chile,  extending 
and  amending  agreement  of  February  15, 1951.  Exchange 
of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  October  6  and  26,  1953. 
Entered  into  force  October  26,  1953. 


Defense,  Military  Facilities  in  Greece. 
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United  States  Air  Force  Mission  to  Cuba. 
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TIAS  2869. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  extend- 
ing agreement  of  December  22,  1950,  as  extended.     Ex-{ 
change  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  July  7,  Septem- 
ber 21,  and  October  13,  1953.     Entered  into  force  October 
13, 1953. 


Air  Force  Mission  to  Honduras. 
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Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Honduras,  ex-1 
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Balancing  the  Books  for  1954 


News  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 


Press  release  741  dated  December  31 

A.s  we  close  the  books  for  1954,  we  can  feel  a 
neasure  of  satisfaction.  The  year  has  had  its  dis- 
ippointments  and  reverses.  However,  on  net  bal- 
mce,  there  has  been  substantial  gain.  Most  of 
ill  this  gain  has  been  in  the  demonstrated  capacity 
)f  the  free  nations  to  develop,  cooperatively,  their 
inity  and  strength.  As  a  result,  the  danger  of 
reneral  war  recedes. 

One  setback  has  been  the  Indochina  armistice, 
vhich  reflected  the  military  reverses  of  the  French 
Union.  But  out  of  this  setback  there  has  come 
Jie  Manila  Pact,  which,  if  adequately  imple- 
nented,  can  limit  the  scope  and  consequences  of 
lie  loss. 

Another  setback  was  the  defeat  in  France  of  the 

uropean  Defense  Community.  But  out  of  that 
las  come  the  plan  for  Western  European  Union 
vhich  reproduces  much  of  the  good  contained  in 
;he  Edc.  This  new  plan  has  now  been  approved 
>y  the  French  Assembly  in  the  face  of  unparal- 
eled  pressure  from  the  Soviet  Communist  bloc. 

Thus,  when  there  has  been  adversity,  the  free 
vorld  has  shown  a  capacity  to  react  to  it.  In 
ddition,  the  free  nations  have  solved,  or  are  in 
i  good  way  to  solve,  many  highly  controversial 
ssues  which  threatened  their  unity.  Among  these 
natters  may  be  mentioned  the  dispute  between 
taly  and  Yugoslavia  about  Trieste,  the  dispute 
>etween  Britain  and  Egypt  about  the  Suez  Base, 
he  oil  dispute  between  Britain  and  Iran,  and  the 
iispute  between  France  and  Germany  about  the 
Saar. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  has 
idopted  major  decisions  which,  when  imple- 
nented,  will  give  it  vastly  increased  defensive 
>ower. 

In  this  hemisphere,  the  American  States, 
hrough  the  Caracas  declaration,  have  made  a 
nomentous  announcement  with  reference  to  inter 
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national  communism.  This,  as  I  have  said,  may 
serve  the  needs  of  our  time  as  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine served  the  needs  of  the  last  century. 


Vote  by  French  Assembly  on 
London  and  Paris  Accords 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 
Press  release  737  dated  December  30 

The  news  from  France  is  good.  The  French 
Assembly  voted  to  ratify  the  treaties  which  will 
carry  into  effect  the  accords  reached  last  October 
in  London  and  Paris.1  The  vote  indicates  that  of 
all  the  parties  only  the  Communist  bloc  of  about  100 
deputies  voted  mechanically  against  all  construc- 
tive measures.  In  the  other  parties  there  were 
differences,  but  they  were  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  how  best  to  proceed  to  achieve  Western 
European  unity  under  conditions  which  would  as- 
sure increased  strength  to  protect  national  and 
individual  freedom.  It  is  understandable  that  these 
differences  should  have  existed.  The  issues  were 
both  complicated  and  momentous.  Now  that  the 
French  Assembly  has  spoken,  we  can  justifiably  hope 
that  the  remaining  ratification  procedures  in  France 
and  elsewhere  will  soon  be  concluded. 

A  special  tribute  is  due  to  those  in  France  who 
saw  that  patriotism  required  the  burying  of  age-old 
hostilities.  That  this  could  happen  is  a  good  augury 
for  the  years  ahead. 


1  For  texts  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  London  Con- 
ference and  of  the  agreements  signed  at  Paris,  see 
Bulletin  of  Oct.  11,  1954,  p.  515,  and  Nov.  15,  1954, 
p.  719. 


In  Iran  and  in  Guatemala,  Communist  positions 
of  strength  have  been  vigorously  erased. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  northern  tier  concept  is 
taking  form  under  the  leadership  of  Turkey  and 
Pakistan. 
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From  a  military  standpoint  the  free  nations  con- 
tinue strong  and  have  found  the  way  to  maintain 
and  develop  their  strength  consistently  with  their 
economic  well-being.  What  we  call  the  "long 
haul"  concept  has  been  brought  into  application 
both  in  this  country  and  in  others  which  had  been 
operating  on  emergency  plans. 

In  the  Western  Pacific,  the  security  base  has 
been  rounded  out  by  the  U.S.  treaty  with  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  and  by  the  pending  treaty  with 
the  Republic  of  China,  as  well  as  by  the  Manila 
Pact. 

Our  relations  with  our  allies  are  intimate  and 
marked  by  mutual  confidence  born  out  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  "good  partner"  concept. 

The  United  Nations  has  this  year  shown  in- 
creased vigor,  and  we  have  joined  in  entrusting  to 
it  the  task  of  obtaining  the  release  of  U.S.  pris- 
oners of  war  wrongfully  imprisoned  by  Commu- 
nist China  in  violation  of  the  Korean  Armistice 
Agreement. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  there 
is  rapidly  taking  form  the  Eisenhower  plan  for 
using  atomic  energy  to  enrich  and  uplift  all 
humanity. 

All  of  this  enables  us  to  face  the  new  year  with 
confidence.  But  we  must  beware  of  overconfi- 
dence.  Hostile  forces  remain  strong  and  implaca- 
ble and  they  are  operating  with  even  greater  guile 
than  heretofore.  In  the  face  of  that  undiminished 
power  and  guile  we  cannot  expect  an  unbroken 
series  of  successes.  Indeed,  we  cannot  hold  our 
own,  much  less  increase  our  net  gain,  unless  we 
maintain  our  vigilance  and  our  efforts  on  a  basis 
of  national  unity. 

Peace  will  never  be  won  if  men  reserve  for  war 
their  greatest  efforts.  Peace,  too,  requires  well- 
directed  and  sustained  sacrificial  endeavor. 
Given  that,  we  can,  I  believe,  achieve  the  great 
goal  of  our  foreign  policy,  that  of  enabling  our 
people  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  blessings  of  liberty. 


U.S.  and  U.K.  Discuss  Extension  of 
Proving  Ground  for  Guided  Missiles 

Press  release  733  dated  December  30 

In  1950  an  agreement  was  signed  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Government  of  the  Bahamas 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  pre 
vide  for  the  establishment  in  the  Bahamas  of 
long-range  proving  ground  for  guided  missiles/ 
The  range  has  subsequently  been  operated  in  close  I 
and  successful  cooperation  between  these  Govern- 
ments. 

The  test  range  presently  extends  from  Cape 
Canaveral  southeast,  through  the  Bahamas  archi- 
pelago, with  tracking  stations  on  the  islands  of 
Grand  Bahama,  Eleuthera,  San  Salvador,  Maya- 
guana,  Grand  Turk  of  the  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands,  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
These  bases  have  all  been  constructed,  except  the 
latter  two,  which  are  under  construction. 

The  Air  Force  Missile  Test  Center,  which 
operates  the  Florida  Missile  Test  Range,  is  located' 
at  Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  and  is  one  of 
the  10  centers  of  the  Air  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Command.  The  range  is  used  to  test  guided! 
missiles  and  pilotless  aircraft  for  governmental 
agencies  and  contractors. 

Negotiations  are  now  in  progress  to  extend  this 
range  to  the  British  territories  of  Saint  Lucia  inl 
the  Windward  Islands  and  Ascension  Island  in  the 
South  Atlantic.  In  these  negotiations,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  play  a  valuable  part  in  strengthening 
Western  defense,  effective  steps  will  be  taken  to  J 
safeguard  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  territories  concerned  and  of  civilian 
shipping  and  air  commerce. 


Btjlletin  of  July  31, 1950,  p.  191. 
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he  American  Farmer  and  Foreign  Trade 


by  Ben  H.  Thibodeaux 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Defense  and  Trade  Policy 1 


It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  discuss  with  you  a 
lbject  in  which  all  of  us  in  the  United  States 
ave  such  a  big  stake.  My  subject  is  the  foreign 
•ade  of  the  United  States  and  the  decisions  that 
eed  to  be  made  as  to  the  course  and  magnitude 
I  that  trade. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  discuss  that  topic 
;  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
•ation.  The  leadership  of  the  Federation,  with 
lat  of  our  other  great  farm  organizations,  has 
;en  in  the  forefront  in  support  of  United  States 
>reign  economic  policies  and  operations  that  not 
dy  have  benefited  American  agriculture  and  our 
:onomy  generally  but  also  have  served  to 
rengthen  our  relations  with  other  countries  in 
te  free  world.  To  cite  one  example,  I  gratefully 
scall  how  Allen  Kline,  James  Patton,  J.  T. 
anders,  and  John  Davis,  each  representing  his 
ivn  organization,  visited  Europe  as  a  team  in 
)50  at  our  invitation  to  appraise  the  food  and 
picultural  program  being  conducted  under  the 
'arshall  plan.  Their  participation  in  and  sup- 
3rt  of  that  work  contributed  greatly  to  its 
iccess. 

Indeed,  much  of  what  I  have  to  say  today  on  our 
>reign  trade  is  in  keeping  with  the  policies  of 
ie  Farm  Bureau  as  stated  in  various  forums  by 
mr  president,  Mr.  Kline,  and  as  outlined  in  your 
solutions  in  the  past.  The  support  of  trade 
fjpansion  by  American  farm  groups  is  based  upon 
leir  solid  realization  of  its  crucial  importance 
!  the  United  States. 

gniflcance  of  Foreign  Trade 

The  significance  of  foreign  trade  to  the  United 
tates  cannot  be  judged  from  the  coverall  figure 

1  Address  made  before  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
ation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Dec.  13. 


that  only  about  4  percent  of  our  national  income 
is  derived  from  exports.  The  percentage  figure 
reflects  the  tremendous  size  of  our  total  economy 
rather  than  the  significance  of  our  foreign  trade 
either  to  ourselves  or  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Actually  the  United  States  is  the  largest  ex- 
porter in  the  world — and  the  largest  importer  as 
well.  A  number  of  countries  are  dependent  upon 
us  as  their  largest  single  source  of  supplies  and 
their  largest  single  market.  This  means  that 
their  economic  welfare  is  highly  dependent  upon 
the  demand  for  their  products  in  the  United 
States  and  the  terms  upon  which  their  products 
may  enter  our  markets.  Our  actions  in  the  foreign 
trade  field  thus  have  a  tremendous  effect  on  the 
economies  of  these  countries  and  determine  to  an 
important  extent  the  level  of  living  that  their 
people  can  afford. 

The  percentage  of  our  total  national  income  de- 
rived from  exports  also  hides  the  high  dependence 
of  many  important  sectors  of  our  economy  upon 
exports.  Foremost  among  these  is  agriculture. 
In  recent  years  we  have  exported  approximately 
27  percent  of  our  cotton,  30  percent  of  our  wheat, 
53  percent  of  our  rice,  and  24  percent  of  our  to- 
bacco. More  than  one-fifth  of  each  of  a  number  of 
agricultural  products  finds  its  way  into  export  out- 
lets. An  estimated  55  million  acres  of  farm  land 
were  used  in  the  production  of  commodities  for 
export  in  1951. 

On  the  industrial  side,  likewise,  one-fifth  or 
more  of  various  types  of  machinery  is  exported; 
included  are  steel-mill  equipment,  tractors,  com- 
bines, and  textile  machinery.  More  than  15  per- 
cent of  our  lubricating  oils,  motor  trucks,  insecti- 
cides, and  printing  equipment  are  exported. 

A  sharp  decline  in  our  exports  affects  not  only 
the  industries  directly  concerned.  It  may  also 
produce  a  chain  reaction  that  penetrates  deeply 
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and  dangerously  into  our  economy.  A  sharp  drop 
in  cotton  exports  that  results  in  reduced  farm  in- 
comes is  immediately  felt  by  sellers  of  automobiles, 
refrigerators,  farm  machinery,  and  fertilizers  in 
the  South.  Similarly,  a  cutback  in  industrial  ex- 
ports and  consequent  material  unemployment  in 
export  industries  becomes  reflected  in  a  reduced 
demand  for  farm  products.  We  frequently  hear 
the  argument  that  imports  may  cause  unemploy- 
ment. We  should  not  forget  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  and  that  is,  a  fall  in  exports  also  results  in 
unemployment  and  idle  resources. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  we  have  a  high  stake  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  It  is  one  of 
the  essential  elements  in  the  economic  welfare  of 
ourselves  and  of  the  free  world. 

There  are  many  facets  of  our  foreign  trade  that 
invite  discussion.  I  should  like  to  deal  with  two 
of  them.  One  is  the  so-called  dollar  problem  and 
the  questions  relating  to  it.  The  other  is  the  work 
that  we  are  doing  with  other  countries  in  a  cooper- 
ative effort  to  expand  world  trade  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 


The  Dollar  Problem 

Let  us  examine  briefly  the  nature  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  so-called  dollar  problem. 

Our  domestic  producer  expects  to  be  paid  in  dol- 
lars for  his  products,  including  the  part  that  may 
be  exported.  The  foreigner  who  might  need  these 
products  frequently  has  been  unable  to  obtain  the 
dollars  required  for  their  purchase.  In  these  con- 
ditions, there  is  no  sale.  If  these  circumstances 
are  multiplied  by  a  few  million  producers  in  the 
United  States  and  millions  of  would-be  consumers 
abroad,  the  result  is  mounting  domestic  surpluses 
and  the  problem  of  what  to  do  about  them.  Un- 
fortunately we  have  encountered  these  conditions 
much  too  frequently. 

The  dollar  shortage  abroad  has  been  greatly 
eased  in  the  last  2  years.  A  balance  of  payments 
was  achieved  between  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  both  in  1953  and  1954.  Gold  re- 
serves and  dollar  holdings  of  foreign  countries 
(excluding  the  U.  S.  S.  R.)  amounted  to  $27.4  bil- 
lion at  mid- 1954 — an  increase  of  nearly  $5  billion 
compared  with  2  years  earlier.  These  conditions 
have  enabled  the  rest  of  the  world  to  buy  more  of 
our  products.  An  increase  in  our  exports  this 
spring  and  early  summer  was  one  of  the  factors 


that  checked  the  decline  in  United  States  pro- 
duction. 

The  ability  of  foreign  countries  to  buy  from 
us  must  be  sustained  and  increased.  The  progress 
that  has  been  made  must  be  safeguarded  and  im- 
proved. We  are  entering  a  competitive  era  in 
world  trade.  Unless  the  countries  of  the  world 
can  earn  sufficient  dollars  to  buy  our  products, 
however,  we  shall  be  in  a  poor  position  to  compete. 
We  would  again  have  the  dollar  problem  in  full 
force. 

The  reason  for  dollar  shortages  abroad  is  simply 
stated.  We  have  been  exporting  much  more  than 
we  have  imported,  and  we  have  been  heavily  sur- 
plus in  our  balance  of  payments  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  phenomenon  is  not  new.  It  arose 
in  serious  proportions  following  World  War  I, 
when  we  emerged  as  a  creditor  nation  and  with 
a  continuing  net  surplus  in  our  accounts  with  other 
countries.  These  conditions  persisted  through  th 
1930's  and  became  particularly  acute  immediately 
following  World  War  II. 

For    foreign    countries    dollar    scarcities    fre- 
quently have  meant  economic  distress  because  o 
inability  to  obtain  sufficient  food,  raw  materials, 
machinery,  fuel,  or  other  items  essential  for  eco- 
nomic activity   and  the  maintenance  of  living 
standards  at  reasonable  levels.     Particularly  was 
this  true  in  the  immediate  postwar  period.    Eco- 
nomic distress  in  turn  has  frequently  engenderec 
public  unrest,  political  instability,  and  a  sense  o: 
resentment  that  dire  want  should  prevail  in  son* 
countries  simultaneously  with  the  existence  ol 
burdensome  surpluses  in  others.     Economic  weak 
ness  has  also  impaired  the  ability  of  countries  t< 
combat  communism  and  to  prepare  their  defenses 
against    aggression.    These    circumstances   have 
served  to  set  the  stage  for  Communist  exploitation 
and  the  propaganda  reiteration  of  the  hackneyed 
Marxian  theme,  now  about  100  years  old,  that  the 
capitalistic  system  is  on  the  verge  of  falling  apart. 
Dollar  shortages  abroad  have  directly  threat- 
ened our  own  economy.    Because  of  limited  abil- 
ity to  buy  from  us,  foreign  countries  have  severely 
restricted  their  imports  of  American  goods  by 
means  of  quotas,  embargoes,  and  exchange  restric- 
tions.   They  did  without  our  goods  when  theyj 
could.     Nondollar  supplies  were  sought  even  ad 
relatively  high  prices  in  the  currencies  available 
to  the  importing  country.    A  pronounced  trend 
developed       toward      national       self-sufficiency, 
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wnpted  in  part  by  fears  of  war  and  by  pro- 
tionism,  but  also  because  of  limited  foreign  ex- 
mge.  1  need  not  elaborate  to  this  group  that 
jontinuation  of  tbese  practices  would  perma- 
ltly  impair  our  export  markets,  to  the  detriment 
our  domestic  producers. 

rhe  dollar  problem  assumed  crisis  proportions 
lowing  World  War  II,  when  the  vast  demands 
•  food  and  reconstruction  material  had  to  be 
>plied  largely  from  the  United  States.  The 
d  and  dollar  reserves  of  the  war-ravaged  coun- 
es  were  near  exhaustion,  and  the  means  of 
'ning  dollars  to  pay  for  needed  supplies  were 
idequate  or  nonexistent.  Had  we  hesitated,  eco- 
mic  and  hence  political  chaos  might  have  re- 
ted  and  the  Kremlin  might  have  absorbed  more 
Europe  than  it  now  has  under  its  phony  pigeon 
ng- 

rhe  United  States  met  the  challenge,  through 
!  Marshall  plan  and  in  other  ways,  with  grants 
d  loans  that  amounted  to  $32  billion  during  the 
riod  1946-53.  An  additional  $10  billion  was 
?plied  during  that  period  in  the  form  of  grants 

military  supplies  and  services.  The  results 
that  aid  are  well  known.  Production  and  trade 
rels  in  the  Marshall  plan  countries  are  now  raa- 
•ially  higher  than  prewar,  and  Western  Europe 
solidly  entrenched  in  a  system  of  economic 
'ength,  freedom,  and  democracy  that  it  is  pre- 
red  to  defend.  Progress  is  being  made  in  other 
rts  of  the  world,  although  conditions  still  exist, 
rticularly  in  underdeveloped  areas,  that  may  re- 
ire  special  attention. 

As  T  indicated  earlier,  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
•proximately  in  balance  of  payments  with  the 
nited  States  in  each  of  the  last  2  years,  and 
reign  holdings  of  gold  and  dollars  have  increased 

comfortable  levels.  The  position  admittedly 
not  stable  as  yet.  The  balance  in  our  current 
counts  with  other  countries  is  partly  explained 
f  continued  restrictions  on  dollar  imports,  and 
creased  dollar  reserves  abroad  have  been  made 
)ssible  largely  by  huge  United  States  expendi- 
res  for  foreign  economic  aid  and  military  sup- 
)rt.  These  are  important  qualifications.  None- 
idess,  given  the  improvement  that  has  occurred 
id  the  consequent  reduction  in  our  foreign  aid, 
ie  time  has  come  for  a  decision  in  the  United 
tates  as  to  the  future  course  of  our  foreign  trade 
»licy  and  business  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
orld. 


Possible  Alternatives 

In  making  a  decision  as  to  our  trade  policy, 
three  alternatives  present  themselves: 

1.  Continue  to  supply  dollars  through  our  eco- 
nomic aid  programs  to  enable  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  buy  more  commodities  from  us,  or  simply  give 
the  commodities  away; 

2.  Curtail  our  production  to  domestic  needs  and 
an  effective  foreign  demand  within  circumscribed 
limits; 

3.  Aggressively  seek  to  expand  international 
trade  on  a  mutually  profitable  and  equitable  basis, 
thereby  enabling  other  countries  to  earn  more  dol- 
lars to  spend  in  our  markets  and  to  meet  payments 
on  American  investments  needed  for  their  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  first  two  alternatives  may  have  to  be  used 
to  some  degree  in  coping  with  emergency  situa- 
tions. I  think  you  will  agree,  however,  that  they 
do  not  represent  desirable  long-term  solutions 
either  for  us  or  for  the  other  nations  of  the  free 
world.  The  first  alternative  imposes  a  staggering 
burden  on  the  American  taxpayer  and  would  be 
resisted  by  foreign  countries  desirous  of  employ- 
ing their  labor  and  resources  to  earn  dollars  by 
trade  instead  of  having  to  solicit  gifts  or  loans. 
Under  the  second  alternative,  even  assuming  that 
the  necessary  adjustments  might  be  made  without 
excessive  cost  and  decreased  domestic  levels  of  liv- 
ing, our  allies  would  be  deprived  of  goods  that 
they  need.  This  would  weaken  their  economies 
and  their  ties  with  us  and  push  them  toward  the 
Soviet  bloc  in  search  of  trade. 

By  all  measures,  including  our  domestic  wel- 
fare as  well  as  the  strengthening  of  our  foreign 
economic  and  security  relations,  the  third  alter- 
native— that  of  expanding  international  trade  to 
the  highest  possible  level — is  the  soundest  solution 
consistent  with  the  best  long-term  interests  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  commonsense  course 
which  gives  recognition  to  the  simple  fact  that,  if 
we  wish  to  sell  abroad,  we  must  also  buy  abroad. 
It  is  the  course  that  enables  the  fullest  and  most 
efficient  use  of  our  resources  and  those  of  the  other 
free  countries.  By  contributing  to  mutually  bene- 
ficial exchanges  of  goods,  services,  and  investments, 
it  also  provides  a  solid  support  for  our  political 
relations  with  friendly  countries  and  for  their 
effective  participation  in  the  common  defense 
against  Communist  encroachments. 
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Expansion  of  World  Trade 

I  should  like  now  to  discuss  work  that  is  in 
progress  in  keeping  with  the  objective  of  expand- 
ing world  trade.  I  shall  address  myself  specifi- 
cally to  the  measures  being  taken  for  the  removal 
of  trade  restrictions. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate  tariffs 
with  other  countries  under  the  terms  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  This  act  is  due  to  expire  on 
June  12,  1955.  Failure  to  obtain  its  renewal  in 
Congress  would  mean  that  tariff  negotiations  with 
other  countries  as  at  present  would  come  to  an  end. 
The  President  proposes,  however,  to  request  con- 
gressional action  on  this  legislation,  as  indicated 
in  his  letter  of  November  8,  1954,  to  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Waugh,  which  reads  in  part 
as  follows : 2 

Based  upon  ...  a  review  in  the  United  States,  I 
recommended  in  March  of  this  year  a  program  for  ex- 
panding international  trade  and  overseas  investment,  for 
promoting  currency  convertibility,  and  for  reducing  the 
need  for  economic  aid.  Some  portions  of  this  program 
have  already  been  put  into  effect.  The  remaining  parts, 
especially  the  heart  of  the  program — extension  and 
amendment  of  our  Trade  Agreements  Act — will,  as  you 
know,  be  pressed  at  the  session  of  the  Congress  which 
begins  in  January,  and  I  look  forward  to  early  action. 

That  program  envisages  United  States  participation  in 
a  multilateral  approach  to  tariffs  and  trade.  The  General 
Agreement  [on  Tariffs  and  Trade]  has  made  a  useful  con- 
tribution to  the  postwar  recovery  and  restoration  of  the 
economic  vitality  of  the  free  world. 

Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  bilateral 
agreements  were  negotiated  with  29  countries 
from  1934  onward.  These  agreements  were  highly 
useful  in  helping  cure  the  paralysis  in  world  trade 
resulting  from  the  depression  of  the  early  1930,s. 
Bilateral  trade  arrangements,  however,  are  cum- 
bersome and  have  the  obvious  disadvantage  of  de- 
fining trade  channels  too  narrowly. 

Beginning  in  1947  the  United  States  joined  with 
33  other  countries  in  multilateral  tariff  and  related 
negotiations  under  a  set  of  rules  called  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gatt).  These 
countries  account  for  about  80  percent  of  world 
trade.  The  Gatt  is  deservedly  given  credit  for  a 
substantial  reduction  in  barriers  to  international 
trade  and  for  a  period  of  stability  in  tariffs  un- 
precedented since  before  World  War  I. 

Negotiations  with  the  other  countries  in  the 
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Gatt  are  now  in  progress  at  Geneva,3  for  thel 
purpose  of  (a)  clarifying  and  strengthening  the 
rules  of  good  behavior  in  international  trade 
among  the  Gatt  partners  and  (b)  obtaining 
agreement  on  a  constitution  for  an  effective  organ- 
ization to  administer  the  Gatt.  It  is  planned  to 
submit  this  organization  constitution  to  the  Con- 
gress for  approval.  The  delegation  representing 
the  United  States  in  these  negotiations  at  Geneva 
comprises  not  only  Government  officials  but  alsoj 
a  bipartisan  congressional  group  and  public 
members. 

The  trading  rules  of  the  Gatt,  formulated  ini 
1947,  were  highly  flavored  by  the  difficult  economic 
conditions  of  the  immediate  postwar  period. 
These  conditions,  fortunately,  are  vastly  amelio- 
rated, as  I  explained  earlier,  and  there  is  need  now 
to  modify  the  Gatt  rules  accordingly. 


Restrictions  on  American  Exports 

There  are  a  number  of  improvements  that  we 
seek  in  the  trading  rules  of  the  Gatt.    Foremost 
among  these  are  stricter  rules  against  the  imposi- 
tion of  restrictions  against  imports  of  American 
commodities.    Many  foreign  countries  continue  to 
discriminate  against  American  imports  for  finan- 
cial reasons.     The  dollar  problem  continues  to 
plague  us,  as  it  has  in  the  past.    Import  quotas  and  ] 
exchange  restrictions  against  dollar  imports  are! 
still  widespread.    We  are  pressing  for  the  elimi-  J 
nation  of  these  restrictions,  however,  by  countries  \ 
that  have  accumulated  reasonably  adequate  re-l 
serves  of  gold  and  dollars  in  relation  to  their  cur- 1 
rent  imports  from  the  dollar  area.    Considerable 
progress  has  been  made.    Greece  is  now  entirely 
free  of  such  restrictions.     Important  relaxations 
have  been  made  by  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  I 
Sweden,  Benelux,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  others. 
It  is  our  view  that  faster  progress  can  be  made,! 
however,  and  we  are  pushing  for  it. 

Our  efforts  are  meeting  with  strong  resistance 
from  other  countries.    The  resistance  stems  from  I 
a  fear  that  protectionism  and  import  restrictions 
in  the  United  States  will  make  it  difficult  for  other  , 
countries  to  continue  to  earn  dollars  by  trade.! 
They  fear  that  an  overly  rapid  removal  of  restric- 1 

3  For  an  announcement  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see  ibid.,  I 
Nov.  8,  1954,  p.  711 ;  for  a  statement  at  Geneva  on  Nov.  10  I 
by  Assistant  Secretary  Waugh,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  I 
delegation,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  22,  1954,  p.  772. 
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ions  against  dollar  imports  would  deplete  re- 
erves  that  have  been  built  up  largely  by  self-de- 
ial  of  imports.  The  attitude  is  to  play  safe  and 
>  maintain  "rainy  day"  reserves  until  there  is 
ositive  indication  that  the  United  States  is  ready 
ml  willing  to  let  down  its  own  barriers  against 
uports  and  thereby  enable  other  countries  to  earn 
ollars  which  in  turn  could  be  spent  more  freely 
i  our  markets. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not — and  we  do  not— there 
distrust  abroad  as  to  our  commercial  policy  hi- 
nt ions.  A  major  objective  in  our  aid  operations 
►road  has  been  to  induce  foreigners  to  increase 
eir  productivity,  to  adapt  their  products  to  the 
merican  market,  and  to  earn  their  own  dollars  in 
der  to  relieve  the  American  taxpayer  of  the  aid 
irden.  A  number  of  countries  have  done  pre- 
»ely  that.  Still  officials  and  businessmen  from 
ese  countries  report  that  they  become  confused 
d  frustrated  when  their  efforts  to  earn  dollars 
a  made  difficult  or  impossible  by  our  import  re- 
ictions,  including : 

1.  The  Buy  American  Act.  The  rejection  of 
:eign  bids  much  below  the  lowest  domestic  bid 
5  created  high  concern  abroad,  particularly 
ien  similar  items  are  not  permitted  to  be  shipped 
the  Soviet  bloc  for  security  reasons ; 
I  An  invocation  of  the  escape  clause  of  our 
riff  Act  and  the  imposition  of  import  quotas 
increased  tariff  fees  at  the  first  sign  of  foreign 
opetition  in  a  country  that  prides  itself  on  its 
ely  competitive  system; 

».  Tariffs  which  in  many  cases  are  considered 
>hibitive;  and 

;.  Customs  procedures  that  are  frequently  so 
lplex,  uncertain,  and  time-consuming  as  to  dis- 
rage  even  the  hardiest  potential  seller  in  the 
lerican  market. 

n  seeking  the  elimination  by  other  countries 
heir  restrictions  against  American  exports,  we 
letimes  find  ourselves  in  the  weak  bargaining 
ition  of  having  to  insist  that  our  own  import 
mictions  must  be  maintained.  Under  section  22 
>ur  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended, 
example,  the  importation  of  an  agricultural 
imodity  may  be  reduced  to  50  percent  of  im- 
ts  during  a  past  period,  and  duties  may  be 
ed  up  to  50  percent  of  the  unit  value  of  the 
modify  if  its  importation  injures  or  threatens 
iterfere  with  a  domestic  agricultural  program. 
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It  is  recognized  in  other  countries  that  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  should  not  be  asked  to  subsidize 
imports  of  commodities  attracted  by  our  high  sup- 
port prices.  There  is  also  appreciation  abroad 
that  our  cutbacks  of  imports  under  section  22  have 
been  moderate.  Foreign  suppliers  are  afraid, 
however,  that  our  future  actions  could  be  less  mod- 
erate. These  fears  would  be  dispelled  if  it  were 
possible  for  us  to  agree  that  our  restrictions  under 
section  22  would  not  be  below  the  volume  of  im- 
ports that  would  have  occurred  in  the  absence  of 
a  domestic  support  program. 

There  is  also  deep  concern  abroad  lest  our  agri- 
cultural surplus  disposals  and  export  subsidies 
disrupt  world  prices  and  pre-empt  markets  nor- 
mally supplied  in  part  by  other  countries.  The 
foreign  producer  realizes  f  idl  well  that  he  is  unable 
to  compete  with  the  United  States  Treasury. 
Here  too,  however,  there  is  appreciation  of  the 
moderation  with  which  these  programs  have 
been  administered.  Continued  consultation  with 
friendly  countries  likely  to  be  affected  by  our 
actions  would  dispel  the  uncertainty  as  to  our 
intentions.  So  would  our  adherence  to  a  policy 
that  our  subsidies  on  export  commodities  should 
not  be  at  such  a  level  as  to  pre-empt  more  than 
our  equitable  share  of  the  world  market. 

Trade  restrictive  measures  are  not  unique  with 
the  United  States,  as  I  indicated  earlier.    Various 
countries  employ  a  formidable  array  of  restrictive 
devices  against  our  exports.   Many  are  purely  pro- 
tectionist.   But  no  one  country  is  willing  to  relax 
these  measures  or  to  lower  its  tariffs  unless  its 
trading  partners  also  agree  to  take  such  measures. 
That  is  the  challenge  and  the  opportunity  in  the 
multilateral  negotiations  under  the  Gatt  and  in 
our  trade  relations  with  the  free  world  generally. 
The  United  States  must  accept  the  challenge. 
In  international  trade  the  United  States  simply 
cannot  "go  it  alone."    In  its  own  best  interests  it 
must  exercise  its  leadership  in  pushing  for  effec- 
tive international  cooperation  toward  the  goal  of 
trade  expansion.    For,  as  President  Eisenhower 
said  in  his  message  of  March  30,  1954,  to  the 
Congress,4 

If  we  fail  in  our  trade  policy,  we  may  fail  in  all. 
Our  domestic  employment,  our  standard  of  living,  our 
security,  and  the  solidarity  of  the  free  world — all  are 
involved. 


*  IMO.,  Apr.  19,  1954,  p.  602. 
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Procedures  for  Administering 
Buy  American  Act 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  17 

The  President  on  December  17  issued  an  Exec- 
utive order  establishing  uniform  standards  and 
procedures  to  be  applied  in  administering  the  Buy 
American  Act.  The  order  is  designed  to  bring 
about  the  greatest  possible  uniformity  among  ex- 
ecutive agencies  applying  the  basic  legislation. 
The  Buy  American  Act,  which  became  law  in 
1933,  provides  that  preference  in  the  award  of 
government  contracts  shall  be  given  to  domestic 
suppliers,  as  against  foreign  suppliers,  unless  the 
domestic  supplier's  bid  or  offered  price  is  un- 
reasonable or  the  award  to  him  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  interest. 

Two  methods  are  provided  in  the  order  for 
determining  whether  the  domestic  supplier's  bid 
or  offered  price  is  unreasonable.  The  head  of 
each  agency  will  select  the  method  better  suited  to 
the  procurement  procedures  of  his  agency.  Un- 
der the  first  method  the  bid  or  offered  price  of  a 
domestic  supplier  will  be  deemed  unreasonable  if 
it  is  greater  than  106  percent  of  the  bid  or  offered 
price  of  the  foreign  bidder  (including  applicable 
duty  and  costs  incurred  after  arrival  in  the  United 
States) . 

Under  the  alternative  method  the  domestic  price 
will  be  deemed  unreasonable  if  it  exceeds  the 
sum  of  (1)  the  foreign  bid  or  offered  price  (in- 
cluding applicable  duty  and  costs  incurred  after 
arrival  in  the  United  States)  and  (2)  10  percent 
of  such  bid  exclusive  of  such  duty  and  costs. 
"When  the  price  amounts  to  less  than  $25,000,  in 
the  interests  of  administrative  simplicity  only  the 
applicable  duty  need  be  excluded  from  the  bid 
or  offered  price  in  making  a  determination  under 
this  second  method. 

The  order  provides  exceptions  permitting 
agency  heads  to  retain  their  authority  or  responsi- 
bility to  place  a  fair  proportion  of  their  total 
purchases  with  small  business  concerns,  and  to 
reject  any  bid  or  offer  for  security  reasons  or  be- 
cause it  would  be  in  the  national  interest  to  do  so. 

The  order  also  permits  rejection  of  a  foreign 
bid  or  offer  in  any  situation  in  which  the  domestic 
low  bidder  would  produce  substantially  all  of  the 
materials  in  areas  of  substantial  unemployment  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  after  a  de- 
termination by  the  President  that  such  preference 
would  be  in  the  national  interest.      In  issuing  the 


Executive  order  the  President  announced  that  he 
had  made  a  determination  that  it  is  at  this  time 
in  the  national  interest  to  give  a  preference  to 
United  States  low  bidders  who  will  produce  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  materials  contracted  for  in 
labor-surplus  areas. 

Wherever  the  head  of  an  executive  agency  pro- 
posing to  purchase  domestic  materials  determines 
that  a  greater  differential  than  that  provided  in 
the  order  is  not  unreasonable  or  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interest,  he  is  authorized  to  do  so 
by  the  order  and  thereafter  to  submit  a  written 
report  of  the  facts  in  the  case  to  the  President. 

Executive  Order  10582 l 

Prescribing  Uniform  Procedures  for  Certain  Determi- 
nations Under  the  But-American  Act 

Whereas  in  the  administration  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1933,  47  Stat.  1520,  41  U.  S.  C.  lOa-lOc;  41  U.  S.  C.  lOd, 
commonly  known  as  the  Buy-American  Act,  and  other 
laws  requiring  the  application  of  the  Buy-American  Act, 
the  heads  of  executive  agencies  are  required  to  deter- 
mine, as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  purchase  by  their 
agencies  of  materials  of  foreign  origin  for  public  use 
within  the  United  States,  (a)  that  the  price  of  like  ma- 
terials of  domestic  origin  is  unreasonable,  or  (b)  that 
the  purchase  of  like  materials  of  domestic  origin  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  interest;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  and  in  the  public  interest  that 
such  determinations  be  made  on  as  uniform  a  basis  as 
possible : 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in 
me  as  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  hereby  ordered 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  As  used  in  this  order,  (a)  the  term  "mate- 
rials" includes  articles  and  supplies,  (b)  the  term  "execu- 
tive agency"  includes  executive  department,  independent 
establishment,  and  other  instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  (c)  the  term  "bid  or  of- 
fered price  of  materials  of  foreign  origin"  means  the  bid 
or  offered  price  of  such  materials  delivered  at  the  place 
specified  in  the  invitation  to  bid  including  applicable  duty 
and  all  costs  incurred  after  arrival  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  order  materials 
shall  be  considered  to  be  of  foreign  origin  if  the  cost 
of  the  foreign  products  used  in  such  materials  constitutes 
fifty  per  centum  or  more  of  the  cost  of  all  the  products 
used  in  such  materials. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  the  said  act  of  March  3,  1933, 
and  the  other  laws  referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  preamble  of  this  order,  the  bid  or  offered  price  of  mate- 
rials of  domestic  origin  shall  be  deemed  to  be  unreason- 
able, or  the  purchase  of  such  materials  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  public  interest,  if  the  bid  or 
offered  price  thereof  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  bid  or  of- 
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fered  price  of  like  materials  of  foreign  origin  and  a  differ- 
ential computed  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  The  executive  agency  concerned  shall  in  each  in- 
stance determine  the  amount  of  the  differential  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  on  the  basis  of  one  of 
the  following-described  formulas,  subject  to  the  terms 
thereof : 

(1)  The  sum  determined  by  computing  six  per  centum 
of  the  bid  or  offered  price  of  materials  of  foreign  origin. 

(2)  The  sum  determined  by  computing  ten  per  centum 
of  the  bid  or  offered  price  of  materials  of  foreign  origin 
exclusive  of  applicable  duty  and  all  costs  incurred  after 
arrival  in  the  United  States :  provided  that  when  the  bid 
or  offered  price  of  materials  of  foreign  origin  amounts 
to  less  than  $25,000,  the  sum  shall  be  determined  by  com- 
puting ten  per  centum  of  such  price  exclusive  only  of 
applicable  duty. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  order  shall  affect  the  authority 
or  responsibility  of  an  executive  agency : 

(a)  To  reject  any  bid  or  offer  for  reasons  of  the  national 
interest  not  described  or  referred  to  in  this  order ;  or 

(b)  To  place  a  fair  proportion  of  the  total  purchases 
with  small  business  concerns  in  accordance  with  section 
302  (b)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  section  2  (b)  of  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  and  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953 ;  or 

(c)  To  reject  a  bid  or  offer  to  furnish  materials  of 
foreign  origin  in  any  situation  in  which  the  domestic  sup- 
plier offering  the  lowest  price  for  furnishing  the  desired 
materials  undertakes  to  produce  substantially  all  of  such 
materials  in  areas  of  substantial  unemployment,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  such 
appropriate  regulations  as  he  may  establish  and  during 
such  period  as  the  President  may  determine  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  provide  to  such  areas  preference 
in  the  award  of  Government  contracts : 

Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the 
rejection  of  a  bid  or  offered  price  which  is  excessive ;  or 

(d)  To  reject  any  bid  or  offer  for  materials  of  foreign 
origin  if  such  rejection  is  necessary  to  protect  essential 
national-security  interests  after  receiving  advice  with  re- 
spect thereto  from  the  President  or  from  any  officer  of  the 
Government  designated  by  the  President  to  furnish  such 
advice. 

Sec.  4.  The  head  of  each  executive  agency  shall  issue 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  pro- 
curement practices  under  his  jurisdiction  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  this  order. 

Sec.  5.  This  order  shall  apply  only  to  contracts  entered 
into  after  the  date  hereof.  In  any  case  in  which  the  head 
of  an  executive  agency  proposing  to  purchase  domestic 
materials  determines  that  a  greater  differential  than  that 
provided  in  this  order  between  the  cost  of  such  materials 
of  domestic  origin  and  materials  of  foreign  origin  is  not 
unreasonable  or  that  the  purchase  of  materials  of  domestic 
origin  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  public  interest,  this 
order  shall  not  apply.     A  written  report  of  the  facts  of 


each  case  in  which  such  a  determination  is  made  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  President  through  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  the  official  making  the  determi- 
nation within  30  days  thereafter. 
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The  White  House, 
December  11,  195-i. 


Schedule  of  Fees  on  Munitions 
Shipments  Not  in  Force  Until  April 

Press  release  735  dated  December  30 

A  schedule  of  fees  for  the  licensing  of  mu- 
nitions imports  and  exports,  planned  to  be 
effective  January  1,  1955,1  will  not  be  in  force 
until  April  1,  1955.  The  change  is  made  to  allow 
more  time  for  the  public  to  express  itself  on  the 
proposed  schedule. 

The  schedule  of  fees  provides  for  a  variable 
charge  based  on  the  licensed  shipment  ranging 
from  $1  for  a  licensed  shipment  of  $100  to  $80  for 
a  licensed  shipment  of  $100,000  and  over.  No 
charge  is  made  for  licenses  covering  shipments 
amounting  to  less  than  $100  in  value. 

Direct  Defense  Support  for 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Viet-Nam 

Press  release  739  dated  December  31 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  so  that  on 
January  1,  1955,  the  United  States  can  begin 
supplying  financial  aid  directly  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Viet-Nam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  their  defense  against  the 
threat  of  Communist  subversion  and  aggression. 
This  direct  aid  reaffirms  the  independent  status 
these  Governments  now  possess,  and  is  in  addition 
to  the  economic  aid  that  has  been  given  directly 
to  these  three  states  by  the  United  States  since 
1950.  The  aid  will  be  given  pursuant  to  section 
121  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  which 
provides  for  "the  furnishing,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
direct  assistance  to  the  Associated  States  of  Cam- 
bodia, Laos  and  Viet-Nam  .  .  .  ."  The  provision 
of  U.S.  aid  directly  to  these  Governments  was 
confirmed  by  the  communique  issued  at  Wash- 
ington on  September  29  of  this  year,2  following 

1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  13,  1954,  p.  917. 

2  Bulletin  of  Oct.  11,  1954,  p.  534. 
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talks  between  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
France,  and  the  Chiefs  of  Mission  of  the  three 
Associated  States  and  by  letters  from  President 
Eisenhower  to  the  King  of  Cambodia3  and  to 
President  Diem  of  Viet-Nam.4 


Return  of  Lend-Lease  Vessels 

Press  release  729  dated  December  23 

The  Soviet  Government  has  agreed  on  the  dates 
and  procedures  for  the  return  to  U.S.  control  of 
27  small  naval  craft  loaned  to  the  Soviet  Union 
under  lend-lease  during  World  War  II.  The  27 
craft,  consisting  of  4  submarine  chasers,  8  motor 
torpedo  boats,  and  15  landing  craft  (infantry), 
are  to  be  turned  over  to  U.S.  Navy  representatives 
at  the  port  of  Maizuru,  Japan,  during  the  months 
of  June  and  July  1955. 

These  craft  are  part  of  a  group  of  186  naval 
craft,  the  return  of  which  the  United  States  first 
requested  on  September  3, 1948.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment agreed  to  return  the  186  craft  on  October 
20,  1953,  and  on  December  28,  1953,  representa- 
tives of  the  two  Governments  began  to  work  out 
the  necessary  details  for  the  return  of  the  craft.5 
In  May  and  June  38  naval  craft,  consisting  of  12 
motor  torpedo  boats  and  26  submarine  chasers, 
were  returned  to  U.S.  Navy  control  at  the  port  of 
Istanbul,  Turkey.6 

Discussions  are  continuing  on  the  ports,  dates, 
and  procedures  for  the  return  of  the  other  121 
naval  craft. 


Rejection  of  Higher  Duties  on 
Screen-Printed  Silk  Scarves 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  23 

The  President  on  December  23  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  recommendations  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  imports  of 
screen-printed  silk  scarves. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  investigation  into 
screen-printed  silk  scarves  was  made  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act. 
The  Tariff  Commission's  original  investigation 
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and  report  were  augmented  by  a  supplemental  in- 
vestigation and  report  made  at  the  President's 
request.1 

The  President,  in  identical  letters  to  Senator 
Eugene  D.  Millikin,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  Representative  Daniel  A. 
Reed,  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  stated  that  he  had  serious  question  as 
to  the  need  for  the  proposed  action  and  as  to  its 
probable  efficacy. 

Text  of  President's  Letter 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  now  completed  my 
study  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  supplemental  re- 
port on  its  escape  clause  investigation  relating  to 
screen-printed  silk  scarves.  In  its  original  report 
the  Commission  recommended  an  increase  in  the 
duty  on  imports  of  these  scarves,  but  certain  ques- 
tions led  me  to  return  the  report  to  the  Commis- 
sion with  the  request  that  it  make  a  further  care- 
ful examination  of  the  case. 

From  the  beginning,  one  of  the  dominant  prob- 
lems of  this  case  has  been  an  unusual  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  whether  serious  injury  from  imports 
could  be  clearly  established.  Many  differing  and 
varied  operations  are  involved  in  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  screen-printed  silk  scarves.  Man- 
ager-jobbers, whose  firms  are  known  in  the  trade 
as  "scarf  houses,"  estimate  market  possibilities  and 
determine  what  shall  be  made  and  where,  import- 
ing finished  scarves  or  contracting  to  have  scarves 
made  domestically  from  their  own  cloth.  Also  in- 
volved are  the  domestic  screen-printers,  cutters 
and  hemmers  who  work  under  contract  from  the 
scarf  houses,  some  of  whom  specialize  in  work  on 
scarves. 

The  manager- jobbers  claim  no  injury  and  seek 
no  tariff  relief.  To  a  greater  extent  than  they  for- 
merly did,  they  are  today  relying  upon  importa- 
tion rather  than  domestic  manufacture  to  meet 
their  needs.  Furthermore,  they  handle  other  ar- 
ticles as  well  as  scarves  and  consequently,  although 
sales  of  all  screen-printed  silk  scarves  by  thirty- 
one  representative  firms  declined  between  1952  and 
1953,  manager- jobbers'  sales  of  other  kinds  of 
scarves,  other  neckwear  and  accessories  increased 
more  than  enough  to  offset  the  decline  in  the  sale 
of  screen-printed  silk  scarves. 
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The  substantial  decline  in  domestic  production 
of  screen-printed  silk  scarves  has  presented  a  dif- 
ferent problem  for  the  screen-printers,  cutters  and 
hemmers,  however.  But  with  little  adaptation 
each  of  these  operations  can  be  employed  in  the 
production  of  articles  other  than  scarves.  The 
screen-printers'  skills  are  also  utilized  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  dress  fabrics,  men's  ties  and  drapery 
fabrics. 

Services  performed  by  cutters  and  hemmers  in 
the  manufacture  of  screen-printed  scarves  are 
also  used  elsewhere,  for  example  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  other  neckwear,  blouses,  and  accessories. 
In  the  ladies'  wear  industry  centering  around  New 
York  City  it  is  commonplace  for  plant  operators 
and  employees  alike  to  shift  with  a  high  degree 
of  mobility  from  the  manufacture  of  one  article 
to  another.  Under  the  circumstances,  therefore, 
although  it  is  clear  that  domestic  scarf  pro- 
duction has  declined,  it  is  not  clear  that  serious 
injury  has  resulted. 

Another  important  question  in  this  case  relates 
to  the  effect  that  a  tariff  increase  would  produce. 
It  might  well  just  reduce  imports  or  increase  their 
cost  without  appreciably  improving  the  market 
for  domestic  scarves.  And  with  fashion  playing 
a  large  role  in  determining  the  size  of  the  total 
market  for  scarves,  it  becomes  especially  problema- 
tical to  say  what  the  net  result  of  a  tariff  increase 
might  be.  Sales  of  scarves  from  all  sources  are  in 
a  general  decline.  Scarf  imports  were  lower  in 
1953  than  in  1952  and  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1954  a  further  30%  decline  occurred. 

A  new  factor  which  may  appreciably  influence 
the  silk  scarf  import  situation  is  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  which  became  effective  last  July.  This 
measure  was  enacted  to  prevent  interstate  com- 


merce in  highly  flammable  fabrics  and  articles.  It 
prohibits  trade  in  wearing  apparel,  including 
scarves,  which  cannot  pass  a  prescribed  test  of 
flammability.  The  full  effect  of  this  Act  on  im- 
ports of  silk  scarves  is  somewhat  difficult  to  meas- 
ure because  the  law  has  been  in  effect  for  such  a 
short  time.  Present  indications  are  that  substan- 
tial quantities  of  the  thinner  scarves,  which  are 
also  the  cheapest,  are  failing  to  pass  the  standards 
imposed  by  the  Act  for  shipments  in  interstate 
commerce.  If  these  preliminary  indications  are 
borne  out  by  greater  experience,  the  scarves  that 
do  meet  the  test  of  the  law  will  be  the  heavier, 
higher-priced  scarves  in  the  production  and  sale 
of  which  domestic  manufacturers  enjoy  their 
greatest  success. 

My  review  of  all  of  these  factors  leaves  with  me 
serious  questions  as  to  the  need  for  the  proposed 
action  and  as  to  its  probable  efficacy.  Scarves  are 
an  important  Japanese  export  specialty  and  it  is 
Japan's  trade  that  would  be  mainly  affected  by  an 
increase  in  the  tariff  on  imported  scarves.  A 
stronger  and  more  stable  Japanese  economy  is  of 
major  importance  to  Japan  and  to  the  free  world. 
Our  current  efforts  to  expand  Japan's  trading  op- 
portunities by  inducing  other  countries  to  join  us 
in  lowering  trade  barriers  against  Japanese  goods 
is  an  important  link  in  our  over-all  security  effort. 
Restrictive  action  which  would  affect  mainly  a 
Japanese  product  would  be  warranted  at  this  time, 
therefore,  only  if  it  were  clearly  and  unmistakably 
required. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  aspects  of  the  case,  I 
have  decided  not  to  take  any  action  to  increase  the 
tariff  on  imports  of  screen-printed  silk  scarves. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
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Preservation  of  International  Metric  Standards 

TENTH  GENERAL  CONFERENCE  ON  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 
PARIS  AND  SEVRES,  FRANCE,  OCTOBER  5-14,  1954 

by  E.  C.  Crittenden 


Continuing  a  series  begun  in  1889,  the  Tenth 
General  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  was 
held  at  Paris  and  Sevres,  France,  October  5  to  14, 
1954.  Of  35  countries  belonging  to  the  interna- 
tional organization,  32  sent  delegates  or  observers, 
the  total  number  being  more  than  70.  As  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  the  Department  of 
State  appointed  Dr.  Allen  V.  Astin,  director  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  Dr.  E.  C. 
Crittenden,  consultant  to  the  Bureau. 

These  General  Conferences,  which  are  convened 
at  6-year  intervals,  exercise  general  authority  over 
a  permanent  International  Committee  on  Weights 
and  Measures  of  18  members,  which  meets  each  2 
years.  The  Committee  is  responsible  for  directing 
all  projects  in  metrology  which  the  member  coun- 
tries decide  to  undertake  jointly,  including  the 
preservation  of  the  international  metric  standards 
and  other  activities  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Bureau,  with  a  staff  of  about  16  persons,  is 
housed  at  Sevres  in  the  Pavilion  de  Breteuil,  an 
ancient  residence  dedicated  as  international  terri- 
tory. Besides  providing  a  depository  for  inter- 
national standards  it  carries  on  important  re- 
searches on  many  metrological  problems,  calibrates 
standards  for  other  laboratories,  both  national  and 
privately  owned,  and  serves  as  a  permanent  secre- 
tariat for  the  International  Committee  and  the 
General  Conferences  on  Weights  and  Measures. 
I  'roblems  of  measurement  have  become  so  diverse 
thai  do  single  small  group  of  men  can  deal  with 
them.     Consequently,  to  assist  the  International 

( lommittee  on  Weights  and  Measures  in  special 

fields  four  advisory  committees  have  been  set  up. 
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Each  of  these  committees  includes  representatives 
of  seven  or  eight  national  laboratories  and  some 
experts  selected  individually  from  smaller  coun- 
tries. The  present  advisory  committees  cover 
measurements  and  standards  in  electricity,  in  pho- 
tometry, and  in  thermometry,  and  the  project  for 
a  new  definition  of  the  meter. 

Many  countries  which  belong  to  the  interna- 
tional weights  and  measures  organization  do  not 
have  representatives  in  the  permanent  commit- 
tees. Consequently,  one  of  the  purposes  served  by 
each  General  Conference  is  to  inform  member 
countries  of  the  progress  made  during  the  preced- 
ing 6-year  interval.  The  Conferences  make  deci- 
sions on  matters  of  principle  and  on  changes  of 
policy  or  practice. 

Reports  on  Work  of  Bureau 

Current  work  of  the  International  Bureau  was 
reported  to  the  Conference  by  the  director,  Charles 
Volet,  and  by  various  members  of  his  staff.  One 
phase  of  their  review  dealt  with  comparisons  of 
electrical  and  photometric  standards  from  all  of 
the  larger  countries,  showing  a  very  satisfactory 
degree  of  uniformity  in  the  new  electrical  units, 
as  adopted  in  1948,  and  good  progress  toward  uni- 
formity of  photometric  measurements  on  all  types 
of  lamps.  Comparisons  of  end-gages  calibrated 
at  various  national  laboratories  by  means  of  light- 
waves indicated  that  such  calibrations  are  now 
sufficiently  precise  to  meet  the  ordinary  needs  of 
industry  but  that  the  measurements  would  not  be 
fully  satisfactory  for  the  establishment  of  basic 
standards,  because  the  results  obtained  in  different 
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countries  might  differ  by  as  much  as  5-hundredths 
of  a  micron  on  a  100-millimeter  gage,  that  is,  5 
parts  in  10  million.  Further  research  is  needed  to 
determine  the  causes  of  these  discrepancies. 

In  many  physical  measurements  the  force  of 
gravity  at  the  particular  location  must  be  known 
or  assumed.  The  International  Bureau  therefore 
has  in  progress  a  determination  of  that  force  at 
Sevres.  Preliminary  results  reported  to  the  Con- 
ference indicate  that  the  "Potsdam"  basis  for 
values  of  gravity,  which  has  been  generally  used 
for  half  a  century,  is  too  large  by  24  parts  in  a  mil- 
lion. This  agrees  rather  closely  with  determina- 
tions made  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  the  British  National  Physical  Laboratory. 
However,  additional  determinations  are  under 
way  in  other  laboratories.  Consequently,  the  In- 
ternational Committee,  following  a  recommenda- 
tion of  its  Advisory  Committee  on  Thermometry, 
agreed  that  values  of  the  force  of  gravity  involved 
in  the  determination  of  atmospheric  pressures 
should  conform  to  the  classical  Potsdam  system 
until  the  International  Committee  approves  a 
change. 

The  International  Bureau  also  reported  the  re- 
sults of  a  recalibration  of  national  kilogram  stand- 
ards completed  since  the  Ninth  General  Confer- 
ence in  1948.  Of  24  standards  originally  certified 
in  1889,  2  showed  no  perceptible  changes,  14  had 
slight  apparent  increases  in  mass,  and  8  showed 
small  losses,  the  largest  loss  being  6-hundredths  of 
a  milligram,  or  6  parts  in  100  million.  Kilogram 
No.  20,  which  belongs  to  the  United  States,  ap- 
peared to  have  increased  by  2  parts  in  100  million 
between  1889  and  1948,  but,  if  this  was  a  real 
change,  nine-tenths  of  it  occurred  before  1937 
when  the  last  previous  comparison  was  made.  The 
weighings  of  1889  were  not  sufficiently  precise  to 
make  it  certain  that  any  change  has  occurred  in 
any  of  the  national  standards  except  one. 

An  intercomparison  of  national  and  interna- 
tional meter  bars  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  1955,  and 
on  this  account  special  attention  was  directed  to 
the  possibility  of  increasing  the  precision  of  ob- 
servations by  ruling  new  lines  to  replace  the  origi- 
nal ones  on  the  bars  distributed  in  1889.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  lines  can  now  be  made  so  much 
better  as  to  reduce  the  uncertainty  of  calibrations 
by  a  factor  of  10.  Additional  lines  can  also  be 
ruled  to  give  a  length  of  one  meter  when  the  bar 
is  at  20°  C.  instead  of  0°.     Some  countries  have 
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expressed  a  desire  to  have  their  meter  standards 
reengraved  to  gain  these  advantages. 

Redefinition  of  Meter  Unit 

On  the  project  to  redefine  the  meter  unit  by  bas- 
ing it  on  wave-lengths  of  light  in  a  spectral  line 
given  by  some  single  isotope,  definite  progress  was 
reported.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Defini- 
tion of  the  Meter,  at  a  meeting  in  September  1953, 
recommended  that  when  a  new  definition  is 
adopted  it  shall  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  wave- 
length in  vacuum,  derived  from  the  presently  ac- 
cepted wave-length  of  the  red  cadmium  line  in  air 
under  standard  conditions.  The  conversion  from 
air  to  vacuum  wave-lengths  is  to  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  formula  for  the  dispersion  of 
normal  air  adopted  in  1952  by  a  Commission  on 
Spectroscopy  recognized  as  the  best  authority  in 
this  field. 

The  International  Committee  approved  this 
procedure  for  developing  the  new  definition,  but 
the  actual  adoption  of  a  definition  was  not  pos- 
sible because  four  different  isotopes  have  been  pro- 
posed as  sources  of  light  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
Dr.  W.  F.  Meggers  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  several  years  ago  proposed  that  the 
wave-length  of  the  green  line  of  mercury  of  mass 
number  198  be  adopted.  Workers  at  the  German 
Physikalisch-Technische  Bundesanstalt  have  ad- 
vocated the  use  of  a  line  in  the  spectrum  of  kryp- 
ton 86  and  this  year  have  added  xenon  136  as  an- 
other possibility.  Reports  from  the  Russian  In- 
stitute of  Metrology  have  favored  the  retention  of 
cadmium,  using,  however,  the  single  isotope  cad- 
mium 114  instead  of  the  natural  metal. 

The  British  National  Physical  Laboratory  and 
the  Canadian  National  Research  Council  Labora- 
tory have  studied  some  of  these  possibilities,  but 
more  information  concerning  the  spectral  lines  of 
the  isotopes,  the  types  of  lamps  to  be  used,  and 
other  operating  conditions  is  needed  to  give  a  basis 
for  choice  of  a  particular  line.  Consequently  the 
Conference,  while  recognizing  the  progress  made, 
urged  the  laboratories  to  expedite  their  work  on 
monochromatic  radiations  in  order  that  the 
Eleventh  General  Conference  may  reach  a  deci- 
sion on  the  problem. 

Redefinition  of  Unit  of  Time 

The  question  of  defining  a  unit  of  time  more 
constant  in  value  than  the  mean  solar  second  as 
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now  determined  by  current  astronomical  observa- 
tions was  brought  up  by  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  International  Union  of  Astronomy  in  1952. 
The  astronomers  point  out  that  the  length  of  the 
mean  solar  day  has  varied  by  as  much  as  1  part  in 
10  million  during  the  period  from  1870  to  1950, 
and  there  is  no  assurance  that  even  larger  varia- 
tions will  not  occur.  Consequently  the  Union  rec- 
ommended that  for  highly  precise  data  (such  as 
the  frequencies  assigned  for  some  radio  signals) 
the  second  be  taken  as  a  fraction  of  a  single  speci- 
fied year.  The  formal  resolution,  however,  re- 
ferred to  a  "sidereal"  year  when  it  should  have  said 
"tropical"  year.  Consequently,  the  General  Con- 
ference did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  act  on  the 
recommendation.  Instead  it  authorized  the  Inter- 
national Committee  to  decide  the  matter  without 
waiting  until  another  General  Conference  con- 
venes. The  second  will  presumably  be  defined  as 
"the  fraction  1/31  556  925.975  of  the  tropical  year 
1900.0." 

In  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Thermometry,  the  Con- 
ference adopted  a  new  definition  of  the  thermo- 
dynamic or  absolute  scale  of  temperature  by  as- 
signing the  value  273.16°  K  for  the  triple  point  of 
water  as  the  sole  fixed  fundamental  point  of  the 
scale.  This  method  of  defining  the  scale  has  been 
advocated  in  recent  years  by  Professor  W.  F. 
Giauque  of  the  University  of  California  but  was 
originally  suggested  100  years  ago  by  Lord  Kelvin. 
Furthermore,  any  changes  in  assigned  tempera- 
tures resulting  from  the  change  in  definition  of  the 
scale  are  not  likely  to  be  greater  than  the  uncer- 
tainty of  present  measures.  The  name  Kelvin  is 
therefore  retained. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  International 
Organization  for  Standardization  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  standard  value  for  normal  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  the  Conference  announced  that  the 
value  adopted  by  the  Ninth  General  Conference  in 
the  definition  of  the  International  Temperature 
Scale  should  be  accepted  for  all  purposes.  It  is 
1  013  250  dynes  per  square  centimeter,  or,  in  the 
meter-kilogram-second  system,  101  325  newtons 
per  square  meter. 

A  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
practical  units  for  use  by  all  countries,  submitted 
by  the  French  Government  in  1948,  gave  rise  to 
such  diverse  comments  that  the  International  Com- 
mittee was  unable  to  prepare  a  generally  acceptable 
revision.     By  a  divided  vote  on  some  details,  the 


Conference  decided  that  as  a  basis  for  such  a  sys- 
tem the  following  units  should  be  adopted:  for 
length,  the  meter;  for  mass,  the  kilogram;  for 
time,  the  second ;  for  electric  current,  the  ampere ; 
for  thermodynamic  temperature,  the  degree  Kel- 
vin; for  luminous  intensity,  the  candela. 


Financial  Report 

With  regard  to  finances  it  was  reported  that, 
following  a  request  made  by  the  Ninth  General 
Conference,  21  countries  have  made  special  gifts 
totaling  about  79,000  gold  francs  ($25,800)  for  the 
improvement  of  the  plant  and  equipment  of  the 
International  Bureau.  Although  the  United 
States  Government  has  made  no  special  cash  gift 
in  response  to  this  request,  it  may  be  recalled  that 
private  American  agencies  have  in  the  past  given 
material  assistance  to  the  International  Bureau. 
In  particular,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  gave 
funds  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Bureau  labora- 
tory to  provide  room  for  work  on  electrical 
standards. 

By  action  of  the  International  Committee,  valid 
because  delegates  of  no  country  objected  when  the 
decision  was  reported  to  the  Conference,  the  basic 
budget  (contributions  of  countries  which  adhered 
to  the  Convention  of  the  Meter  before  1921)  was 
increased  from  175,000  gold  francs  to  300,000.  On 
a  corresponding  scale  eight  countries  which  have 
adhered  more  recently  will  pay  55,000  gold  francs, 
making  the  total  of  dues  for  the  support  of  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  355,000  gold  francs  ($116,000) 
per  year. 

Membership  of  International  Committee 

The  final  act  of  the  General  Conference  was  the 
election  of  members  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee to  bring  the  membership  up  to  the  total  of  18, 
as  provided  by  the  Convention  of  the  Meter.  Five 
members  elected  in  1948  or  earlier  remain.  These 
are  from  Argentina,  Italy,  Rumania,  Sweden,  and 
Yugoslavia.  Eight  members  elected  provisionally 
by  the  International  Committee  between  1948  and 
1954  were  confirmed.  These  members  are  from 
Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Germany,  Japan, 
the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  The  remaining  five  vacancies 
were  filled  by  electing  members  from  Australia, 
Austria,  Finland,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.     Dr.  Astin  is  the  new  American 
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member,  succeeding  Dr.  Crittenden,  who  resigned 
at  the  close  of  the  Conference.  At  a  meeting  after 
the  Conference,  the  International  Committee 
elected,  as  its  president,  Andre  Danjon,  director  of 
the  Observatory  of  Paris;  as  vice  president,  Dr. 
Richard  Vieweg,  president  of  the  German  Physi- 
kalisch-Technische  Bundesanstalt ;  and  as  secre- 
tary, Professor  G.  Cassinis,  rector  of  the  Poly- 
technic School  of  Milan,  Italy. 

The  present  membership  of  the  International 
Committee  is  as  follows : 


Charles  Volet,  ex 
officio 


Director,  International  Bureau 
of  Weights  and  Measures 


Allen  V.  Astin 
H.  Barrell 

G.  D.  Bourdoun 

G.  Cassinis 

Andre  Danjon 
N.  A.  Esserman 

J.  de  Boer 
R.  H.  Field 

M.  T.  Isnardi 

C.  Kargatchin 
J.  Nussberger 

Jose  M.  Otero 

M.  Siegbahn 
C.  Statescu 

Josef  Stulla-Gotz 

Richard  Vieweg 


A.  Vaisala 
Ziro  Yamauti 
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Director,  United  States  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards 
Superintendent,  Metrology 
Division,  British  National 
Physical  Laboratory 
Vice-Director,  Central  Cham- 
ber of  Measurements  and  In- 
struments, U.  S.  S.  R. 
Rector  and  Professor  in  the 
Polytechnic  School  of  Milan, 
Italy 

Director  of  the  Observatory  of 
Paris 

Chief,  Division  of  Metrology, 
National    Standards    Labora- 
tory of  Australia 
Professor,  University  of  Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands 
Chief,    Section   of  Metrology, 
National     Research     Council 
Laboratory,  Canada 
Professor,  Faculty  of  Sciences, 
University    of    Buenos    Aires, 
Argentina 

Section  Chief  in  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce  of  Yugoslavia 
Director,  Service  of  Weights 
and    Measures    of   Czechoslo- 
vakia 

Director,  Institute  of  Optics, 
"Daza  de  Valdes,"  Madrid, 
Spain 

Nobel   Institute   for    Physics, 
Stockholm  50,  Sweden 
Technical  Adviser,  Service  of 
Weights     and     Measures     of 
Rumania 

Consultant,  Bundesant  fur 
Eich-  und-  Vermessungswesen, 
of  Austria 

President,   Physikalisch-Tech- 
nische     Bundesanstalt,     Ger- 
many 
Finland 

Professor,  First  Faculty  of 
Engineering,  University  of 
Tokyo,  Japan 


•  Dr.  Crittenden,  author  of  the  above  article, 
is  a  consultant  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  served 
as  a  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Tenth  General  Conference  on  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures. He  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Economic    Commission    for    Asia    and    Far    East, 
Subcommittee  on  Trade 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 30  (press  release  734)  that  Eugene  M.  Brader- 
man,  Director,  Far  Eastern  Division,  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  had 
been  designated  U.S.  representative  to  the  first 
session  of  the  subcommittee  on  trade  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Industry  and  Trade  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  (Ecafe),  to  be  held  at  Hong  Kong  from 
January  6  to  12,  1955. 

Mr.  Braderman  will  be  assisted  by  the  following 
advisers : 

Charles  L.  Hodge,  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs,  Department  of 

State 
Ralph  H.  Hunt,  American  Consulate  General,  Hong  Kong 
C.  Philip  Clock,  American  Consulate  General,  Singapore 

At  its  sixth  session  (Kandy,  Ceylon,  January 
26-February  4,  1954) ,  the  Committee  on  Industry 
and  Trade  concluded  that,  while  two  trade  pro- 
motion conferences  which  had  been  held  under  the 
auspices  of  Ecafe  had  laid  a  valuable  foundation 
for  trade  promotion  activities  in  the  region,  there 
was  need  for  a  standing  subsidiary  organ  to  insure 
regular  and  thorough  examination  of  trade  prob- 
lems at  a  technical  level.  It  consequently  estab- 
lished the  subcommittee  on  trade  with  the  follow- 
ing terms  of  reference :  (1)  to  review  the  trade  and 
commercial  policies  of  the  countries  of  the  region 
and  to  promote  the  development  of  interregional 
and  intraregional  trade,  with  a  view  to  assisting 
the  economic  development  of  the  countries  of  the 
region;  (2)  to  review  the  progress  made  by  the 
countries  of  the  region  in  the  development  of  tech- 
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niques  and  methods  for  trade  promotion,  includ- 
ing the  training  of  trade  promotion  personnel; 
and  (3)  to  study  other  problems  affecting  inter- 
national trade,  such  as  price  stabilization  of  com- 
modities, commercial  arbitration,  market  research, 
and  freight  rates,  having  due  regard  to  the  work 
being  done  in  these  fields  by  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  agencies. 

The  provisional  agenda  for  the  meeting  pro- 
vides for  a  review  of  the  trade  promotion  activities 
of  the  Ecafe  secretariat,  a  review  of  current  trade 


developments,  and  the  presentation  and  discussion 
of  statements  by  the  various  delegations  on  the 
trade  and  commercial  policies,  bilateral  trade 
agreements,  barter  arrangements,  quotas,  and 
licensing  procedures  of  their  respective  countries. 
Special  study  will  be  made  of  questions  relating 
to  the  market  analysis  of  hides  and  skins  for  Asia 
and  the  Far  East,  commercial  arbitration  facilities, 
and  standardization  in  the  Ecafe  region.  In 
addition,  the  participants  will  adopt  a  program  of 
work  for  the  subcommittee. 


Freedom  of  Information  as  a  Weapon  for  Peace 

Statement  by  A.M.  Ade  Johnson 

V.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly l 


In  virtually  all  of  the  great,  as  well  as  small, 
tasks  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations,  we  are 
greatly  dependent  on  a  thing  known  as  truth.  It 
is  sometimes  an  elusive  commodity,  even  to  us 
here  in  the  United  Nations,  where  we  have  fullest 
access  to  archives,  reports,  and  other  historical  and 
technical  materials.  It  is  much  more  elusive  to 
those  who  do  not  have  these  valuable  materials  at 
their  fingertips.  Throughout  the  whole  history  of 
mankind — certainly  in  historic  times — there  has 
been  a  constant  search  for  truth  in  a  world  where 
truth  is  sometimes  hard  to  pin  down.  There  has 
been  a  constant  struggle  between  truth  on  one  side 
and  falsehood,  rumor,  and  half-truths  on  the  other. 
So  important  has  this  struggle  been  to  all  peoples 
that  it  is  reflected  not  only  in  the  writings  of  recog- 
nized scientists,  teachers,  and  philosophers,  but  in 
the  ancient  folklore  of  peoples  everywhere.  I  am 
reminded  of  an  old  folktale  of  Ethiopia  which  re- 
counts how  Truth  and  Falsehood,  after  outwitting 
their  enemies,  were  left  on  the  field  confronting 
each  other.  They  fought,  and  Truth  vanquished 
Falsehood.  But  Falsehood  again  arose  from  the 
ground  and  they  fought  again.  Again  Falsehood 
was  beaten,  but  soon  he  rose  and  fought  again.     So 


'Made  in  Committee  III  (Social,  Humanitarian  and 
Cultural)  on  Nov.  30  (U.  S.  Delegation  press  release 
2048). 


it  is,  this  old  tale  tells  us,  that  truth  and  falsehood 
are  destined  to  combat  as  long  as  the  world  exists. 
Truth  will  win,  but  it  must  fight  again  and  again. 

John  Milton  echoed  this  ancient  faith  in  the 
supremacy  of  truth  when  he  wrote:  "Let  truth 
and  falsehood  grapple;  whoever  knew  truth  put 
to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter?" 

At  no  time  in  human  history  has  it  been  more 
necessary  for  all  men  to  know  the  truth.  The 
world  has  shrunken  mightily  in  the  past  few  cen- 
turies. What  more  convincing  evidence  can  there 
be  of  this  fact  than  that  we  are  sitting  here  to- 
gether in  this  committee — representatives  of  60 
nations  in  every  part  of  the  earth — discussing  our 
mutual  problems?  The  problems  of  one  people 
have  inescapably  become  the  problems  of  all  of 
us.  In  seeking  solutions  of  our  common  problems, 
whatever  we  do  is  dependent  upon  our  understand- 
ing of  truth.  Even  more,  it  is  dependent  on  the 
understanding  of  truth  held  by  the  peoples  whom 
we  represent. 

With  the  invention  of  printing,  man  was  pre- 
sented with  a  boon  and  a  challenge.  Printing 
made  possible  the  dissemination  of  ideas  on  a  wide 
and  expanding  scale.  Radio  and  television  have 
made  the  spread  of  ideas  almost  instantaneous. 
Our  obligation  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  people  of 
our  countries  have  the  constant  and  ever-present 
opportunity  to  disentangle  truth  from  the  web  of 
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conflicting  ideas.  They  must  have  the  chance  to 
decide  for  themselves  what  is  good  for  them  and 
for  all  of  us.  We  have  the  obligation,  in  short,  of 
destroying  the  barriers  which  may  exist  against 
the  free  exchange  of  information  and  ideas.  With- 
out this,  the  hope  we  have  of  solving  many  of  our 
common  problems  may  come  to  nothing. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  the  need  for  a 
free  flow  of  information  been  more  real  than  today, 
when  we  have  produced  an  almost  incredible  me- 
chanical and  atomic  technology.  This  technology 
is  a  critical  factor  in  the  relations  between  na- 
tions, and  between  governments  and  their  peoples. 
How  it  is  to  be  used  for  our  common  welfare  must 
be  determined  by  the  world's  peoples  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  enlightenment.  Our  technology  must 
remain  an  instrument  which  works  for  us,  and 
not  against  us.  Without  the  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  information,  without  full  access  to  different 
aspects  of  the  truth,  when  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  compare  and  weigh  one  assertion  against  a  con- 
trary assertion,  we  cannot  adequately  master  and 
use  our  technical  knowledge.  Such  barricades  to 
truth  can  only  result  in  the  loss  of  man's  power 
to  control  his  environment,  and  the  loss  of  his 
power  to  make  decisions  for  the  common  good, 
and  the  loss  of  his  political  freedom  as  well. 

The  development  of  a  free  press — of  the  right 
to  voice  facts  or  opinions  in  print — is  the  story 
of  our  struggle  against  repressive  concepts  of  gov- 
ernment. Those  concepts,  unfortunately,  persist 
tenaciously  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  today. 
In  some  instances  we  observe  partial  attempts  to 
control  national  and  international  thinking,  to 
withhold  facts  which  people  have  an  inalienable 
right  to  know.  We  find  varying  degrees  of  cen- 
sorship of  news  at  national  boundaries,  where  some 
governments  are  attempting  to  deprive  their  own 
citizens  of  information  known  elsewhere,  or  to 
prevent  news  known  within  the  country  from 
getting  out.  This  is  no  contribution  whatsoever 
to  a  better  informed  and  better  world,  or  to  the 
freedom  of  the  citizens  of  any  single  nation,  or — 
in  the  long  run — to  the  durable  and  just  peace 
which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  prime  objectives 
of  the  United  Nations. 

We  are  confronted,  however,  with  another  phe- 
nomenon which  is  even  more  grim.  Within  cer- 
tain political  areas  of  our  20th  century  world  we 
find  governmental  systems  which  not  only  hamper 
and  restrict  the  flow  of  information  across  their 
borders  but  maintain  a  strangling  control  over 
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everything  that  their  citizens  may  read  in  their 
newspapers  and  magazines,  over  everything  they 
may  hear  on  their  radios,  and  what  they  may  see 
on  television,  on  films,  or  in  the  theater.  This 
situation  can  do  nothing  else  but  deprive  vast 
populations  of  the  capacity  for  making  sound 
judgments,  for  knowing  what  others  think,  and 
for  sensing  the  community  of  interests  which  peo- 
ples everywhere  share.  It  can  contribute  nothing 
to  peace,  but  on  the  contrary  can  only  create  a 
deep  pool  of  misunderstandings  that  conceivably 
could  lead  to  war. 

In  exploring  the  question  of  freedom  of  infor- 
mation, as  with  all  other  vital  matters,  the  better 
we  can  marshal  the  facts  the  better  we  will  be  able 
to  bring  our  judgments  and  recommendations  to 
bear.  As  we  know,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  at  its  17th  session  passed  resolutions  on 
freedom  of  information  which  initiated  action  and 
study  of  12  different  aspects  of  this  problem. 
That  it  was  able  to  make  so  many  decisions  was 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  substantive  facts  and 
keen  analyses  provided  by  the  rapporteur,  Mr. 
Salvador  Lopez,  in  his  excellent  report.2  One  of 
the  least  inspiring  episodes  of  the  17th  session 
was  the  abuse  visited  on  Mr.  Lopez  for  his  forth- 
right and  courageous  presentation  of  facts  about 
censorship  and  other  obstacles  to  free  exchange 
of  information.  My  delegation  hopes— I  Junk 
we  all  hope—that  this  kind  of  situation  will  not 
arise  again.  I  believe  we  are  all  interested  in  the 
benefits  of  freedom  of  news.  And  I  am  sure  we 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  share  these  benefits 
as  the  facts  become  more  familiar  to  us. 

U.  S.  Traditions 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  rapporteur  so  generously 
acknowledged  in  his  report,  my  country  was 
founded  on  principles  among  which  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  rank  very  high. 
The  very  first  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution,  adopted  in  1791,  prohibits  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  infringing  on  these  free- 
doms. That  amendment  states,  in  simple  lan- 
guage : 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 


2  U.N.  doc.  E/2426  and  Adds.  1  to  5. 
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Moreover,  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution in  1868  reinforced  the  deep-rooted  prin- 
ciple of  a  free  press  by  prohibiting  the  State 
governments  from  enacting  any  laws  which  would 
"abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities"  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  as  proclaimed  in  the  Constitution. 
Indeed,  the  constitutions  of  virtually  every  State 
within  the  Union  impose  clearest  restraints  on 
their  governments  against  curtailing  freedom  of 
the  press  and  speech. 

There  is  no  basic  right  to  which  Americans  are 
more  alert  than  the  freedom  to  speak  and  be  heard ; 
the  right  to  know  the  facts  and  to  criticize  or 
applaud  them  as  they  choose;  the  right  to  hear 
both  sides  of  a  question;  the  right  to  formulate 
their  interpretation  of  facts  and  assertions  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  best  human  judgment;  and  the 
right  to  challenge  assertions  and  weigh  the 
evidence. 

I  believe  my  country  has  contributed  greatly 
during  the  course  of  its  history  toward  consolidat- 
ing and  strengthening  the  fundamental  principle 
of  freedom  of  information.  It  is  a  principle  dear 
to  us,  and  we  shall  continue  to  support  it  in  every 
way  possible. 

In  the  United  States  today  there  are  approxi- 
mately 20,000  newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished on  a  regular  basis.  Twelve  thousand  of 
them  are  newspapers,  and  of  these  1,775  are  daily 
papers.  More  than  1,400  of  the  dailies  are  inde- 
pendents. I  do  not  think  I  need  to  labor  the  point 
that  wide  differences  of  opinion  are  voiced  by  these 
papers,  just  as  different  opinions  are  voiced  in  the 
press  of  many  other  nations  represented  here. 

It  is  readily  observable  that  among  the  news- 
papers of  this  city,  for  example,  there  is  consider- 
able divergence  in  the  treatment  of  news  and  in- 
terpretation of  events.  There  are  four  morning 
papers,  three  afternoon  papers.  There  are 
numerous  language  journals — Slavic,  Chinese, 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  others — many  of 
which  have  news  sources  of  their  own.  There  are 
business  papers  and  labor  papers.  There  is  even 
the  Daily  Worker.  I  think  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion of  the  news  not  being  available  to  citizens  of 
this  city,  and  this  is  equally  true  of  cities  through- 
out the  country.  Some  small  towns  may  have  only 
a  single  daily  paper  of  their  own,  but  also  acces- 
sible are  the  journals  of  nearby  towns  and  cities. 
In  addition,  virtually  every  home  in  the  nation — in 
fact,  almost  every  automobile — has  a  radio.    And 


there  are  an  estimated  30  million  television  re- 
ceivers, on  which  news  from  the  major  services 
and  specialized  services  is  available. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  do  what  we  can 
to  encourage  the  development  of  independent  do- 
mestic information  enterprises  everywhere.  The 
Economic  and  Social  Council  took  full  note  of  this 
need  in  Resolution  522  (XVII)  K  on  the  en- 
couragement and  development  of  independent  do- 
mestic information  enterprises.  If  we  are  to  have 
freedom  of  information  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word,  there  must  be  independent  sources  of  infor- 
mation. Only  if  there  are  many  informative  media 
and  only  if  they  are  really  independent  will  they 
be  able  to  give  their  readers  and  listeners  the 
opportunity  to  discern  truth  for  themselves.  If 
truth  and  falsehood  are  to  grapple,  as  Milton  put 
it,  then  they  must  be  permitted  to  meet  face  to  face. 

It  is  also  our  view  that  control  by  any  single 
management  group  of  press,  radio,  television,  or 
film  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest.  There 
are  three  competing  large  news  services  in  the 
United  States — the  United  Press,  the  Interna- 
tional News  Service,  and  the  Associated  Press. 
There  are  also  smaller  syndicates  and  agencies, 
such  as  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance. 
These  news-gathering  organizations  are  in  com- 
petition with  one  another.  Their  reputations, 
their  livelihood,  and  their  very  survival  depend 
upon  their  speed,  their  accuracy,  and  their  ability 
to  get  the  news  and  the  news-behind-the-news. 
They  provide  news  and  information  resources  that 
otherwise  would  be  unavailable  to  the  smaller 
newspapers  without  large  amounts  of  money  to 
invest  in  news  coverage.  In  addition  to  the  news 
agencies,  many  papers  have  their  own  correspond- 
ents assigned  to  overseas  posts,  to  the  National 
Capital,  and  to  special  events  and  international 
conferences  of  all  kinds.  Papers  like  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune, 
which  have  a  large  staff  of  foreign  correspondents, 
make  their  special  dispatches  available  to  other 
newspapers  throughout  the  nation.  And  numer- 
ous papers  in  the  United  States  subscribe  to  for- 
eign services.  All  these  services  are  in  competi- 
tion with  one  another.  They  are  also  in  competi- 
tion with  weekly  news  publications,  such  as  News- 
week, Time  magazine,  and  others.  Because  of  this 
intensive  competition,  the  pressures  for  ever- 
increasing  accuracy  and  fuller  coverage  of  news 
are  acute. 
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And  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  United 
>tates  Government  does  not  own,  subsidize,  oper- 
,te,  or  control  a  single  domestic  news  service, 
tewspaper,  radio  station,  or  television  station, 
n  the  licensing:  of  dwrtetic  radio  transmitters,  as 

matter  of  historic  policy,  the  Federal  Govern- 
nent  is  deeply  concerned  with  the  prevention  of 
nonopoly  and  with  assuring  that  stations  will 
>bserve  the  highest  standards  of  fair  play. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  citing  these  details  out 
)f  boastfulness.  I  am  well  aware  that  a  vast 
najority  of  the  nations  here  have  a  comparable 
nterest  in  the  dissemination  of  news  and  the  free 
ixchange  of  opinion.  We  are  only  one  nation 
imong  many  which  cherish  the  hard-won  heritage 
}f  press  freedom,  of  freedom  of  information. 

But  this  committee  has  a  vital  concern  in  estab- 
lishing the  true  character  of  information  monop- 
olies and  in  discouraging  them.  There  has  been 
allusion  in  the  past  to  the  possible  monopolistic 
nature  of  the  big  press  services,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  quite  clear  that  bigness  in  free  enter- 
prise does  not  in  itself  constitute  monopoly.  In 
the  United  States  we  are  in  fact  protected  from 
monopoly  by  the  very  competition  I  have  just 
cited. 

Results  of  Information  Monopoly 

If  we  seek  to  know  what  information  monopoly 
really  is  let  us  look  elsewhere.  Let  us  take  note 
of  those  nations  where  there  are  no  private  news 
services  at  all ;  where  a  government  exercises  the 
most  rigid  controls  over  all  information  media; 
where  that  government  specifies  what  a  news- 
paper or  magazine  may  say  or  not  say  and  screens 
news  from  the  outside  world — or  prohibits  it  alto- 
gether— with  a  view  to  eliminating  ideas  or  facts 
that  contravert  government  policy.  Mr.  Lopez 
noted  in  his  report  last  year  that  this  situation  in 
the  Soviet  Union  produces  "the  greatest  of  all 
information  monopolies — a  vast  political  monop- 
oly which  is  monolithic  both  in  structure  and  in 
function."  Advocates  and  supporters  of  this  kind 
of  monopoly  attempt  to  justify  it  (if  they  do  not 
try  to  deny  it)  on  the  grounds  that  the  prime  pur- 
pose of  information  media  is  to  further  social 
objectives.  I  am  impressed  by  the  way  the  Lopez 
report  of  last  year  analyzed  this  rationale.  I 
quote  from  the  report : 

No  one  would  deny  that  the  Press  is  a  major  social 
force  which  must  therefore  put  the  general  above  the 
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private  good.  But  the  only  way  in  which  the  Press  can 
perform  this  important  function,  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  a  positive  force  for  democratic  and  social  prog- 
ress is  by  providing  a  forum  for  the  public  discussion  of 
what  those  social  goals  should  be.  The  only  measure  of 
substantive  freedom  which  exists  in  the  Soviet  Press  is 
the  limited  freedom  (known  as  "self-criticism")  to  dis- 
cuss the  strictly  technical  means  for  achieving  prede- 
termined economic  and  social  goals.  No  general  public 
discussion,  in  the  Press  or  elsewhere,  of  what  those  goals 
should  be  is  permitted. 

Under  conditions  of  this  kind,  as  the  report 
points  out,  the  press  is  the  instrument  of  a  politi- 
cal monopoly  designed  to  perform  an  authori- 
tarian function.  There  is  no  room  in  it  for  the 
dynamic  social  function  of  providing  a  forum  for 
the  free  public  discussion  of  ends  and  means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  aware  of  abuses  of  the 
right  of  public  information  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Abuses  exist  in  varying  degrees.  But 
the  planned  news  control  that  we  find  in  the  So- 
viet-dominated areas  today  is  the  most  complete, 
the  most  thorough,  and  the  most  intolerant  of 
freedom  of  ideas. 

Early  last  month  in  Calcutta,  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  of  India  commented  on  some  of  his  obser- 
vations regarding  Communist  China,  which  he 
had  just  visited.  He  noted — with  a  good  deal  of 
disappointment — that  "there  was  no  opposition 
newspaper  permitted  in  China."  He  said  it  was 
difficult  to  know  what  was  happening  elsewhere 
in  the  world  by  reading  the  Chinese  newspapers. 
He  said  that  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  devel- 
opments in  the  outside  world  he  had  to  depend 
on  news  bulletins  of  the  Indian  Embassy  in 
Peiping. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  to  conditions  such  as  these 
that  we  must  give  predominant  attention  if  true 
freedom  of  information  on  a  worldwide  scale  is 
to  become  a  reality. 

One  of  the  resolutions  of  the  17th  session  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  calls  for  keeping 
under  scrutiny  the  violations  of  freedom  of  infor- 
mation which  have  been  noted.  It  requests  the 
Secretary-General  to  provide  the  19th  session  of 
the  Council  with  a  "world-wide  survey  of  current 
principles  and  practices  involved  in  the  censorship 
of  outgoing  news  dispatches."  It  further  requests 
the  Secretary-General  to  provide  "a  study  of  pub- 
lic and  private  information  monopolies  and  their 
effects  on  freedom  of  information."  It  is  the 
view  of  my  delegation  that  these  studies  will  be 
invaluable  to  our  proper  understanding  of  condi- 
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tions  and  practices  which  exist  and  of  how  such 
conditions  are  affecting  the  exchange  of  dissemi- 
nation of  news. 

But  censorship  is  only  the  negative  aspect  of 
our  problem.  We  are  also  all  aware,  I  think,  that 
some  communities  are  not  equipped  with  strong 
independent  information  enterprises  because  they 
lack  the  technical  means  and  even  the  technical 
knowledge.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council 
has  recommended  authorizing  the  extension  of 
technical  assistance  in  the  field  of  freedom  of 
information.  My  delegation,  in  cooperation  with 
others,  has  offered  a  resolution  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  Secretary-General  to  render 
services  in  this  field,  in  line  with  the  Council's 
recommendations.3 

Technical  Assistance 

Technical  assistance  in  freedom  of  information 
is  of  two  kinds.  Assistance  relating  to  telecom- 
munications, paper  pulp,  paper  newsprint,  mod- 
ernization of  plants,  technical  training  of  print- 
ers, and  so  on,  can  in  many  cases  qualify  under  the 
terms  of  the  expanded  program  of  technical  as- 
sistance. The  Economic  and  Social  Council  has 
already  taken  the  necessary  action  to  recommend 
to  the  agencies  participating  in  the  expanded  pro- 
gram that  they  give  due  consideration  to  requests 
which  governments  may  submit  for  such  aid. 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  program  which 
would  be  related  to  social  activity  and  the  promo- 
tion of  the  rights  and  freedoms  recognized  under 
the  charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration. 
Where  such  technical  assistance  would  not  be  re- 
lated directly  to  economic  development,  it  should 
be  offered  under  the  regular  program  of  the 
United  Nations.  To  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
the  proposed  assistance  should  be  provided  within 
the  limit  of  available  funds  and  by  utilizing  the 
services  of  staff  members  already  employed  in  the 
Secretariat.  If  any  substantial  number  of  re- 
quests should  be  received,  this  eventually  may  re- 
quire an  adjustment  of  allocation  of  resources  for 
technical  assistance  under  the  regular  budget. 
My  Government  recognizes  this  and  believes  that 
this  field  of  activity  is  so  important  that  such 
action  would  be  fully  justified. 

'U.N.  doc.  A/C.  3/L.  448  and  Add.  1,  sponsored  by 
Chile,  Ecuador,  Lebanon,  Mexico,  the  Philippines,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  States ;  adopted  by  Committee  III  on  Dec. 
7  by  a  vote  of  47-1-1  and  in  plenary  on  Dec.  17  by  a  vote 
of  58-0-2. 


May  I  point  out  that  this  resolution  would 
merely  grant  authority  to  the  Secretary-General 
to  render  technical  assistance  in  a  field  where  he 
does  not  now  have  that  authority.  The  resolu- 
tion would  not  require  any  state  to  request  techni- 
cal assistance,  nor  would  it  require  the  Secretary- 
General  to  render  technical  assistance.  The  reso- 
lution would  merely  extend  the  field  in  which  the 
Secretary-General  might  render  technical  assist- 
ance if  requested  by  a  state. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  importance  of  our  work  in 
regard  to  freedom  of  information  is  very  great. 
It  involves  much  more  than  a  basic  philosophical 
or  humanitarian  right.  It  deeply  involves  the 
welfare  of  our  small,  20th-century  world.  We 
have  many  complicated  and  vital  issues  which  we 
shall  have  to  solve  together,  because  they  concern 
all  of  us.  We  must  all  have  free  access  to  infor- 
mation. We  must  know  what  the  contrary  points 
of  view  are.  We  must  know  this  not  only  in  the 
halls  of  the  United  Nations  but  in  the  villages  and 
countryside  of  every  continent.  Otherwise  many 
people  will  be  deprived  of  the  capacity  to  bring 
their  best  judgment  to  bear  on  the  vital  questions 
that  confront  us.  I,  for  one,  have  only  the  great- 
est confidence  in  the  human  race.  If  more  people 
have  access  to  all  the  known  facts  and  to  one  an- 
other's views,  our  other  tasks  will  be  lightened. 
Freedom  of  information  can  prove  itself  to  be  one 
of  the  great  weapons  of  peace. 


Law  Commission  Asked  To  Submit 
Final  Report  on  High  Seas  Problems 

STATEMENT   BY   CHARLES   H.    MAHONEY 

U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY1 

I  would  like  to  explain  briefly  the  position  of 
my  Government  with  respect  to  the  item  which 
we  have  now  begun  to  consider.  The  United 
States  Government  took  the  initiative,  along  with 
several  other  governments,  in  proposing  this  item 
for  the  agenda  of  this  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.2  This  initiative  was  taken  because  of 
my  Government's  conclusion  that  a  consideration 
by  the  Assembly  of  the  Continental  Shelf  prob- 


'Made  in  Committee  VI  (Legal)  on  Nov.  29  (U.S.  dele- 
gation press  release  2045). 
2  Bulletin  of  Sept.  20, 1954,  p.  422. 
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to,  and,  in  particular,  the  draft  articles  on  the 
bntinental  Shelf  which  were  submitted  last  year 
o  the  General  Assembly  by  the  International  Law 
Commission,3  should  be  undertaken  as  early  as 
>ossible.  It  is  the  view  of  my  Government  that 
his  consideration  will  provide  a  helpful  and  val- 
uable first  step  in  working  out  eventual  interna- 
ional  agreement  on  this  important  problem,  a 
problem  which,  so  long  as  it  remains  unsettled, 
;eems  bound  to  give  rise  to  increasingly  serious 
lisputes  among  nations. 

We  are  all,  of  course,  aware  that  at  its  eighth 
session  last  year  the  Assembly  decided  "not  to  deal 
with  any  aspect  of  the  regime  of  the  high  seas 
or  of  the  regime  of  territorial  waters  until  all 
the  problems  involved  have  been  studied  by  the 
International  Law  Commission  and  reported  upon 
by  it  to  the  General  Assembly."    This  decision 
appears  to  have  been  based  upon  the  view  that,  be- 
cause of  the  logical  relationship  which  links  to- 
gether all  of  the  great  variety  of  subjects  which 
fall  under  the  headings  "regime  of  the  high  seas" 
and  "regime  of  territorial  waters,"  a  satisfactory 
consideration  of  any  of  these  separately  would  be 
impossible.     Such  a  point  of  view  appears  to  have 
arisen  out  of  what  my  delegation  considers  to  have 
been  an  extreme  of  caution,  to  insure  that  any 
decision  which  might  be  taken  by  the  Assembly 
regarding  any  single  aspect  of  the  general  sub- 
ject matter  should  not  in  any  way  prejudice  the 
decision  which  the  Assembly  might  later  take  re- 
garding any  other  aspect  of  the  problem.     And, 
consequently,  under  this  Kesolution  798  (VIII), 
the  Assembly  last  year  decided  in  effect  to  put  off 
!  for  an  indeterminate  period  any  consideration  at 
all  of  any  of  the  great  number  of  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  territorial  sea  and  the  high  seas— prob- 
lems which  are  becoming  of  increasingly  pressing 
concern  to  a  number  of  the  states  of  the  world. 

Under  the  decision  taken  last  year,  the  Assembly 
cannot  even  begin  its  search  for  a  solution  to 
these  problems  but  must  mark  time  for  what  prom- 
ises to  be,  in  the  view  of  my  Government,  too  long 
a  time.  We  recognize  that  the  draft  articles  on 
the  Continental  Shelf  were  submitted  to  the  As- 
sembly at  its  eighth  session  too  late  to  permit  gov- 
ernments to  prepare  adequately  for  substantive 
discussion  of  the  articles  and  that  consequently 
some  sort  of  decision  to  postpone  consideration 


3  D.N.  doc.  A/2456,  chapter  III. 
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was  necessarily  a  proper  one  for  the  Assembly 
to  take.  My  Government  has  taken  the  initiative 
this  year  to  reopen  Assembly  consideration  of  the 
subject  because  it  is  convinced  that  the  period  of 
postponement  embodied  in  last  year's  decision  was 
overly  long. 

My  Government  does  not  consider  that  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  Continental  Shelf  are  so  linked 
to  problems  relating  to  other  aspects  of  the  re- 
gimes of  the  high  seas  and  of  territorial  waters 
as  to  require  that  their  consideration  be  postponed 
until  the  International  Law  Commission  has  com- 
pleted all  of  its  work  on  all  of  the  great  range  of 
problems    involved.     Indeed,    the    International 
Law  Commission  could  not  have  felt  that  a  sepa- 
rate consideration  by  the  Assembly  of  the  various 
problems  was  impossible  or  inadvisable  since  the 
Commission  itself  has  considered  separately  its 
own  recommendations  for  disposition  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  drafts  of  articles  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  and  articles  covering  the  basic 
aspects  of  the  international  regulation  of  fisheries. 
In  fact,  we  believe  a  separate  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  the  Continental  Shelf  could  work  a  real 
advantage,  because  agreement  on  this  subject  may 
actually  facilitate  consideration  and  agreement  on 
other  related  problems  which  the  Assembly  might 
subsequently  consider. 

None  of  us  here  needs  to  be  reminded  that  the 
Continental  Shelf  has  been  the  subject  of  varying 
points  of  view.     This  variance  has  not  been  simply 
one  over  details  of  a  concept  which  has  received 
general  acceptance  among  states,  but  there  exists 
basic  disagreement  which  in  its  ramifications  seri- 
ously threatens  the  substance  of  the  vital  principle 
of  freedom  of  the  seas.    My  Government  attaches 
the  greatest  importance  to  this  principle  and  con- 
sequently considers  it  of  importance  that  steps 
be  not  long  delayed  to  work  out,  in  the  United 
Nations,  agreement  on  the  problems  which  relate 
to  the  Continental  Shelf.    A  large  number  of  the 
frequent  disputes  which  arise  out  of  the  exercise 
or  attempted  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  coastal 
states  over  the  ships  of  other  states  have  as  an  im- 
portant underlying  factor  a  difference  of  view 
concerning  the  scope  of  the  concept  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf.     The  United  States  Government 
views  with  increasingly  serious  concern  these  dis- 
putes and  incidents  which  have  been  occurring. 
We  think  that  the  underlying  causes  of  these  dis- 
putes require  the  prompt  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  we  urge  other  governments  to  join 
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with  us  in  agreeing  now  to  begin  an  exploration 
of  the  Continental  Shelf  problem  at  the  Assem- 
bly's next  session. 

In  our  view  the  draft  articles  on  the  Continental 
Shelf  which  have  been  submitted  by  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  provide  the  best  basis 
for  discussions  of  the  subject,  and  my  delegation 
has  joined  with  the  delegations  of  Belgium,  China, 
the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  in  sponsoring  the  draft  resolution  which 
is     now     before     the     Committee     (Document 
A/C.6/L.339) .     You  will  note  that  this  draft  res- 
olution, if  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  would  record 
the  view  that  any  decisions  taken  with  respect  to 
the  draft  articles  on  the  Continental  Shelf  should 
be  without  prejudice  to  the  question  of  the  breadth 
of  the  territorial  seas.    In  addition  to  providing 
for  a  decision  to  include  the  item  of  the  draft 
articles  on  the  Continental  Shelf  in  the  provisional 
agenda  for  the  10th  session,  the  resolution  also 
takes  account  of  the  necessity  of  securing  an  early 
consideration  by  the  Assembly  of  the  other  im- 
portant problems  which  relate  to  the  regime  of 
the  high  seas  and  the  regime  of  the  territorial 
waters,  by  containing  a  request  that  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  give  special  attention 
to  its  study  of  these  topics.4 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION5 

U.N.  doc.  A/Resolution/267 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  the  International  Law  Commission  in 
its  report  on  the  work  of  the  fifth  session  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly  draft  articles 
on  the  continental  shelf, 

Believing  that  consideration  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  regime  of  the  high  seas,  the  regime  of  territorial  wa- 


4  The  sponsors  of  the  draft  resolution  accepted  amend- 
ments submitted  by  Argentina,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Iceland,  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
Uruguay  (U.  N.  doc.  A/C.6/L.341/Rev.l ) .  In  a  state- 
ment to  the  committee  on  Dec.  3,  Mr.  Mahoney  said  in 
discussing  the  amendments:  "My  delegation  understands 
this  new  language  as  expressing  the  intent  that  the  In- 
ternational Law  Commission  should  finish  with  its  study 
and,  whether  or  not  it  reaches  complete  agreement,  should 
submit  its  final  report  on  the  topics  listed  in  the  resolu- 
tion, in  time  for  consideration  of  these  topics  by  the 
Genera]  Assembly  at  its  eleventh  regular  session." 

At  the.  same  meeting,  the  committee  adopted  the 
amended  draft  by  a  vote  of  44-0-9. 

'  Adopted  in  plenary  on  Dec.  14  by  a  vote  of  32-0-9. 


ters  and  all  related  problems  should  be  undertaken  with- 
out undue  delay, 

Recalling  that,  in  resolution  798  (VIII)  of  7  Decem- 
ber 1953,  the  General  Assembly,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  the  problems  relating  to  the  high  seas,  territorial 
waters,  contiguous  zones,  the  continental  shelf  and  the 
superjacent  waters  were  closely  linked  together  jurid- 
ically as  well  as  physically,  decided  not  to  deal  with  any 
aspect  of  those  matters  until  all  the  problems  involved 
had  been  studied  by  the  International  Law  Commission 
and  reported  upon  by  it  to  the  General  Assembly, 

1.  Requests  the  International  Law  Commission  to  de- 
vote the  necessary  time  to  the  study  of  the  regime  of  the 
high  seas,  the  regime  of  territorial  waters  and  all  related 
problems  in  order  to  complete  its  work  on  these  topics  and 
submit  its  final  report  in  time  for  the  General  Assembly 
to  consider  them  as  a  whole,  in  accordance  with  resolu- 
tion 798  (VIII),  at  its  eleventh  session  ; 

2.  Decides  to  include  the  final  report  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Commission  on  these  topics  in  the  provisional 
agenda  for  the  eleventh  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 


U.N.  To  Convene  Conference 
on  Fishery  Conservation 

STATEMENT  BY  JAMES  P.  NASH 

U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Recent  events  have  given  renewed  emphasis  to 
many  of  the  comments  contained  in  the  fisheries 
section  of  the  report  of  the  International  Law 
Commission  presented  to  the  eighth  session  of 
the  General  Assembly.2  These  events  would  seem 
to  justify  terms  used  by  the  Commission  such  as 
"a  condition  approaching  anarchy"  and  to  indi- 
cate that  in  its  choice  of  words  the  Commission 
may  have  even  indulged  in  understatement  when  it 
said  that  the  inadequacy  of  existing  law  on  the 
subject  results  in  conditions  "productive  of  fric- 
tion." 

In  the  light  of  these  events,  my  Government 
feels  more  than  ever  the  urgency  of  United  Na- 
tions consideration  of  the  fishery  question  as  the 
first  step  in  resolving  differences  which  are  in- 
creasingly causing  friction  and  ill  feeling  between 
friendly  nations.  The  longer  the  United  Nations 
delays  consideration  and  action  on  the  question, 
the  greater  is  the  opportunity  for  the  fishery  ques- 

'Made  in  Committee  VI  (Legal)  on  Dec.  3  (U.  S.  dele- 
gation press  release  2055). 
2  U.N.  doc.  A/2456,  paragraphs  94  and  102. 
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tion  progressively  to  become  more  difficult.  Dif- 
ferences which  it  may  now  be  possible  to  reconcile 
may,  if  not  dealt  with  promptly,  grow  to  such  pro- 
portions that  they  become  major  issues. 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  arguments  as  to 
the  urgency  of  this  question,  I  think  it  need  not 
be  emphasized  further.  However,  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  some  of  the  other  issues  which  have 
been  raised  in  connection  with  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  fishery  question  by  the  United 
Nations. 

In  its  report  to  the  eighth  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  International  Law  Commission 
submitted  its  recommendations  concerning  fish- 
eries. This  was  one  of  the  several  questions  it 
was  studying  within  the  scope  of  the  general  topic 
of  the  "regime  of  the  high  seas."  The  latter  topic 
has  been  under  study  by  the  International  Law 
Commission  since  its  first  session  in  1949. 

By  its  action  in  submitting  a  separate  draft 
of  articles  on  fisheries  after  4  years  of  study,  the 
International  Law  Commission  clearly  indicated 
that  this  question  can  be  considered  separately 
from  the  other  questions  within  the  scope  of  the 
topic  "regime  of  the  high  seas."  In  its  report, 
the  International  Law  Commission  also  referred 
to  the  "general  importance  and  recognized 
urgency  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  articles  in 
question"  and  made  the  following  comments : 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  existing  law  on  the 
subject,  including  the  existing  international  agreements, 
provides  no  adequate  protection  of  marine  fauna  against 
extermination.  The  resulting  position  constitutes,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  danger  to  the  food  supply  of  the  world. 
Also,  insofar  as  it  renders  the  coastal  State  or  the  States 
directly  interested  helpless  against  wasteful  and  preda- 
tory exploitation  of  fisheries  by  foreign  nationals,  it  is 
productive  of  friction  and  constitutes  an  inducement  to 
States  to  take  unilateral  action,  which  at  present  is  prob- 
ably illegal,  of  self-protection. 

There  may  be  some  differences  in  opinion  con- 
cerning these  comments,  but  there  can  be  little 
question  that  they  apply  in  general  to  a  large  part 
of  the  world. 

The  United  States  Government  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  International  Law  Commission  has 
made  an  excellent  contribution  to  the  formulation 
of  the  problems  and  principles  concerned  in  the 
conservation  of  international  fisheries  and  that  the 
Commission  has  progressed  about  as  far  as  it  can 
on  the  basis  of  legal  considerations  alone.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  study  of  the  techni- 
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col  and  administrative  aspects  of  international 
conservation  and  regulation  of  fisheries  and  the 
operation  of  international  research  and  conserva- 
tion bodies  now  is  highly  desirable  if  not  essential 
to  effective  treatment  and  solution  of  the  problems. 
The  results  of  such  study  should  be  invaluable  to 
the  General  Assembly  when  further  consideration 
is  given  to  this  matter. 

Through  its  experience  in  this  field,  involving 
eight  conventions  dealing  with  20  other  countries, 
the  United  States  has  become  convinced  that  tech- 
nical and  administrative  considerations  play  an 
exceedingly  important  role  in  determining  the 
principles  and  courses  of  action  which  will  con- 
tribute most  to  the  successful  handling  of  inter- 
national fishery  conservation  problems.  It  seems 
reasonable  that  the  United  Nations  should  give 
careful  consideration  to  technical  and  administra- 
•  tive  phases  of  the  matter  of  fisheries  regulation  and 
control  before  it  takes  action  on  a  set  of  principles 
such  as  those  proposed  by  the  International  Law 
Commission. 

The  United  States  Government  is  convinced 
that,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  question  of  fisher- 
ies can  constructively  be  considered  separately 
from  other  questions  concerned  with  the  "regime 
of  the  high  seas."  In  fact,  it  seems  highly  proba- 
ble that  progress  in  solving  fishery  questions  would 
facilitate  progress  in  solving  some  of  the  other 
related  questions.  The  international  fishery  con- 
servation experience  of  a  number  of  states  has 
been  that  solution  of  some  of  the  less  complex 
parts  of  the  overall  problem  has  made  possible 
progress  in  solution  of  the  more  complex. 

It  appears  highly  desirable  and  fully  practical 
to  seek  agreement  upon  principles  of  international 
fishery  conservation  upon  the  high  seas,  even 
though  there  now  are  considerable  differences 
among  nations  regarding  the  proper  extent  of  the 
territorial  sea.  This  question  is  under  study  by 
the  International  Law  Commission.  In  the  mean- 
time, under  present  concepts  of  the  territorial 
sea,  even  according  to  the  more  extreme  versions, 
there  are  broad  areas  of  high  seas,  and  there  are 
populations  of  fish  which  frequent  these  areas  dur- 
ing all  or  part  of  their  life  cycles.  These  fish  pop- 
ulations support  important  and  growing  interna- 
tional fisheries.  New  techniques  for  locating  and 
catching  fish  have  greatly  increased  the  efficiency 
of  modern  fishing  operations  and  have  their  effect 
upon  fishery  resources.    Joint  action  by  nations 
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concerned  is  needed  to  provide  for  the  continued 
maximum  productivity  of  these  resources.  Devel- 
opment of  and  agreement  upon  adequate  and  ef- 
fective principles  for  the  conservation  of  inter- 
national fisheries  need  not  and  should  not  be  held 
in  abeyance  pending  settlement  of  the  other  issues. 
Progress  in  resolving  this  question  or  phases  of 
it,  rather  than  handicapping  efforts  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  related  questions,  should  be  helpful.  If 
the  United  Nations  can  develop  agreement  on 
principles  or  procedures  for  safeguarding  the  con- 
tinued productivity  of  high  seas  fishery  resources 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  proper  consideration  to 
the  interests  of  all  nations,  it  may  prove  less  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  differences  with  regard  to  the 
necessary  extent  of  the  territorial  sea. 

If  we  are  first  to  limit  and  then  to  reduce  the 
area   of  disagreement   among   friendly   nations, 
which  up  to  now  has  been  widening,  concerning 
the  "regime  of  the  high  seas,"  it  is  essential  that 
we  find  some  area  of  agreement.     We  can  then 
labor  to  expand  this  area  until  our  differences 
diminish  and,  we  hope,  in  time  vanish.    Conser- 
vation may  well  provide  this  area  of  agreement. 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  draft  resolution,  co-sponsored 
by    Belgium,    China,    France,    Greece,    Iceland, 
Netherlands,  Panama,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States,  has  been  tabled  and  is  now 
before  the  committee.3    This  resolution  provides 
for  the  convening  of  a  conference  to  deal  with 
problems  of  conservation  and  regulation  of  inter- 
national high-seas  fisheries.    We  would  like  to  see 
the  proposed  conference  restrict  its  attention  to 
the  fishery  questions  dealt  with  by  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Commission  and  the  problems  related 
to  the  conservation  of  international  fisheries.    We 
would  like  to  see  the  conference  study  the  princi- 
ples proposed  by  the  International  Law  Commis- 
sion and  particularly  consider  their  adequacy  and 
practicability  from  the  technical  and  administra- 
tive standpoint.    It  is  not  intended  that  the  con- 
ference consider  the  subject  of  marketing  or  other 
economic  matters  divorced  from  conservation.    In 
any  event,  however,  it  is  evident  that  exploration 
of  the  problems  above  outlined,  by  an  ad  hoc  con- 
ference with  appropriate  representation  of  experts, 
is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  any  further  construc- 

'U.N.  doc.  A/C.6/L.343.  The  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  adopted  by  Committee  VI  on  Dec.  7  by  a  vote  of 
41-6 (Soviet  bloc)-5  and  by  the  plenary  on  Dec.  14  by  a 
vote  of  :j8-5-4. 
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tive  step  which  the  United  Nations  may  take  in 
this  field. 

My  Government  wishes  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  this  committee  and  the  General  Assembly  the 
fact  that  the  Organization  of  American  States  is 
planning  to  convoke  a  specialized  conference  in 
1955  for  the  broad  purpose  of  studying  as  a  whole 
the  different  aspects  of  the  juridical  and  economic 
system  governing  the  submarine  shelf,  oceanic 
waters,  and  their  natural  resources,  in  the  light  of 
present-day  scientific  knowledge.  The  date  for 
this  conference  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Al- 
though the  purpose  of  this  conference  covers  mat- 
ters far  outside  the  subject  of  the  United  Nations 
conference  proposed  in  the  draft  resolution  now 
before  this  committee,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  any 
conflict  in  the  dates  set  for  the  two  conferences, 
since  such  conflict  might  provide  a  handicap  to 
some  countries  in  arranging  for  representation. 
My  Government  therefore  suggests  that  the  Secre- 
tary-General, in  arranging  for  the  proposed  con- 
ference, consult  with  appropriate  representatives 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  conference  dates  which  do  not 
conflict,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  United  Nations 
conference  is  to  be  convened  not  later  than  July 
1955. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION 

U.N.  doc.  A/Resolution/268 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  the  International  Law  Commission  has 
proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly 
draft  articles  covering  certain  basic  aspects  of  the  inter- 
national regulation  of  fisheries,  and  considering  also  that 
that  Commission  has  not  yet  concluded  its  study  of  re- 
lated questions, 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  the 
international  conservation  of  fisheries  involves  matters 
of  a  technical  character  which  require  consideration  on  a 
wide  international  basis  by  qualified  experts, 

Being  of  the  opinion  that  an  international  technical  con- 
ference should  be  held  in  the  near  future  to  consider  the 
problems  of  fishery  conservation  and  make  recommenda- 
tions thereon, 

Recalling  that,  by  resolution  798  (VIII)  of  7  December 
1953,  the  General  Assembly,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
the  problems  relating  to  the  high  seas,  territorial  waters, 
contiguous  zones,  the  continental  shelf  and  the  superjacent 
waters  are  closely  linked  together  juridically  as  well  as 
physically,  decided,  consequently,  not  to  deal  with  any 
aspect  of  those  topics  until  all  the  problems  involved  had 
been  studied  by  the  International  Law  Commission  and 
reported  upon  by  it  to  the  General  Assembly, 
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Eating  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  technical  studies 
-elating  to  the  conservation,  protection  and  regulation  of 
9sheries  and  other  resources  of  the  sea  are  also  closely 
linked  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph, 

1  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  convene  an  inter- 
national technical  conference  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
on  18  April  1955  to  study  the  problem  of  the  international 
conservation  of  the  living  resources  of  the  sea  and  to  make 
appropriate  scientific  and  technical  recommendations 
which  shall  take  into  account  the  principles  of  the  present 
resolution  and  shall  not  prejudge  the  related  problems 
awaiting  consideration  by  the  General  Assembly ; 

2.  Invites  all  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
States  members  of  the  specialized  agencies  to  participate 
in  the  conference  and  to  include  among  their  representa- 
tives individual  experts  competent  in  the  field  of  fishery 
conservation  and  regulation ; 

3.  Invites  the  interested  specialized  agencies  and  inter- 
governmental organizations  concerned  with  problems  of 
the  international  conservation  of  the  living  resources  of 
the  sea,  to  send  observers  to  the  conference ; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General .  to  arrange  for  the 
necessary  staff  and  facilities  which  would  be  required  for 
the  conference,  it  being  understood  that  the  technical 
services  of  Governments  of  Member  States  and  the  tech- 
nical and  secretarial  services  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  shall  be  utilized  as  fully  as  practicable  in 
the  arrangements  for  such  a  conference ; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  circulate  the  re- 
port of  the  conference  for  information  to  the  Governments 
of  all  States  invited  to  participate  in  the  conference ; 

6.  Decides  to  refer  the  report  of  the  said  scientific  and 
technical  conference  to  the  International  Law  Commission 
as  a  further  technical  contribution  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  its  study  of  the  questions  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
final  report  which  it  is  to  prepare  pursuant  to  resolution 
(IX)  of  14  December  1954.4 


Future  of  Togoland  Under 
U.K.  Administration 

Statement  by  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 5 

At  successive  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  United  States  delegation  has  followed  with 
deep  interest  the  evolution  of  the  Togoland  prob- 
lem before  the  United  Nations.  We  have  seen  the 
"Ewe  question"  modulate  into  the  "Togoland  uni- 
fication question,"  and  the  emergence  of  the  immi- 
nent question  of  the  "Future  of  the  Territory  of 
Togoland  under  United  Kingdom  Trusteeship." 

*  See  A/Resolution/267,  p.  64. 

•Made  in  Committee  IV  (Trusteeship)  on  Dec.  7  (U.S. 
delegation  press  release  2064). 
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Perhaps  no  one  will  deny  that  this  development 
has  placed  before  the  General  Assembly  its  most 
important  and  complicated  problem  to  date  in  the 
trusteeship  field. 

The  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  is  at  this 
time  considering  the  future  of  the  small  West 
African  territory  known  as  the  Trust  Territory 
of  Togoland  under  United  Kingdom  administra- 
tion results  both  from  the  rapid  political  evolu- 
tion of  that  section  of  Africa  and  from  the  special 
responsibilities  of  the  United  Nations  toward  trust 
territories.     More  specifically,  our  consideration 
of  this  question  derives  from  the  memorandum  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Government  of  June  21, 1954, 
and  Trusteeship  Council  Kesolution  1002  (XIV). 
In  its  memorandum  the  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ment states  that  the  Gold  Coast,  of  which  British 
Too-oland  has  administratively  constituted  an  in- 
tegral part  since  World  War  I,  will  shortly  achieve 
an  independent  status.     When  this  occurs,  the 
United  Kingdom  has  indicated  that  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  amend,  replace,  or  terminate  the  trustee- 
ship agreement  for  the  Territory. 

In  the  14th  meeting  of  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
the  United  States  representative  spoke  of  the  im- 
portance  of   the  recent   developments   in  West 
Africa  which  have  resulted   in  the  rapid  evo- 
lution of  the  trusteeship  problem  now  before  us.6 
He  emphasized  the  great  significance  of  June  15, 
1954,  when  general  elections  were  held  in  the 
Gold  Coast  and  British  Togoland  under  a  sys- 
tem of  universal  adult  suffrage.    Inasmuch  as  the 
peoples  of  British  Togoland  had  an  opportunity 
to  express,  by  their  support  for  various  candidates, 
their  views  on  questions  relating  to  the  future  of 
their  territory,  these  elections  were  hailed  as  a  step 
toward  an  ultimate  application  of  the  principle 
of  self-determination.    This  was  the  basis  for  our 
sponsorship   of  Trusteeship  Council  Resolution 
1002  (XIV) ,  which  took  note  of  the  United  King- 
dom Government's  request  that  the  "Future  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  Togoland  under  United  King- 
dom Trusteeship"  be  placed  on  the  provisional 
agenda  of  the  Ninth  General  Assembly. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  matter  before  us  relates  to 
but  a  segment  of  the  important  political  develop- 
ments which  are  taking  place  in  West  Africa.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  a  joint  resolu- 
tion approved  by  the  President  on  August  27, 
1954,  as  Public  Law  667,  83d  Congress,  2d  Session, 


'  Bulletin  of  July  12,  1954,  p.  62. 
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took  note  of  the  recent  milestones  in  the  progress 
of  peoples  in  this  area  toward  self-government  and 
independence.  The  occasion  for  this  joint  reso- 
lution was  to  extend  the  most  cordial  greetings  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the  repre- 
sentative bodies  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria  on 
the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  their  legislatures 
under  their  revised  constitution. 

I  commend  a  reading  of  this  resolution  by  the 
petitioners  who  have  come  here  to  present  various 
views  in  regard  to  the  future  administration  of 
their  territories.    They  will  find  in  it  a  statement 
of  "the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
efforts  toward  independence  and  self-government 
truly  expressive  of  the  desires  of  the  people  and 
as  they  show  their  capability  to  establish  and  pro- 
tect free  institutions."   They  will  also  find  implicit 
in  the  resolution  a  sincere  and  solid  basis  for  the 
warm  welcome  and  sympathetic  consideration  for 
their  aspirations  which  I  have  the  honor  to  express 
on  behalf  of  my  delegation  and  my  Government. 
It  is  the  view  of  the  administering  authority  that, 
through  integration  with  an  independent  Gold 
Coast,  the  Trust  Territory  of  Togoland  under 
United  Kingdom  administration  would  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  trusteeship  system.     They  con- 
sider, moreover,  that  such  integration  is  what  the 
majority  of  British  Togolanders  desire,  and  they 
point  to  the  results  of  the  general  elections  of  last 
June  as  a  preliminary  indication  that  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  inhabitants'  wishes  is  correct.    At 
the  same  time  they  appreciate  that,  as  one  party 
to  the  trusteeship  agreement,  the  General  Assem- 
bly will  wish  to  form  its  own  opinion  as  to  what 
status  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  desire  for 
their  territory  when  the  Gold  Coast  becomes  inde- 
pendent. 

Determining  the  wishes  of  a  territory  like  Brit- 
ish Togoland,  where  acquaintance  with  modern 
political  institutions  is  still  very  new,  is  not  an  easy 
task.  This  underlines  the  importance  of  taking 
great  pains  to  assure  that  means  are  devised 
whereby  the  wishes  of  the  people  are  fully,  effec- 
tively, and  accurately  expressed,  reflecting  a  gen- 
uine understanding  of  the  issues  at  stake. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  my  delegation  finds  it- 
-"lf  in  entire  agreement  with  the  resolution  intro- 
duced  by  India,  which  would  entrust  the  initial 
task  of  drawing  up  arrangements  for  ascertaining 
the  peoples'  wishes  to  the  Trusteeship  Council. 
The  Council  as  the  United  Nations  organ  devoted 
particularly  to  the  functioning  of  the  trusteeship 
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system  is  in  the  best  position  to  give  this  matter 
the  thorough  study  it  warrants  and  to  work  out 
the  most  effective  possible  arrangements  for  final 
decision  by  the  General  Assembly.  We  agree,  too. 
that  the  Council  should  have  the  benefit  of  an  on- 
the-spot  study  of  this  problem  by  a  visiting  mis- 
sion. We  feel  sure  that  with  such  assistance  the 
Council  will  be  able  to  present  a  plan  to  the  next 
General  Assembly  that  will  command  wide  sup- 
port and  contribute  to  the  effective  functioning  of 
the  trusteeship  system  at  this  historic  juncture  in 
its  development.7 


New  Status  of  Greenland 

Statement  by  A.M.  Ade  Johnson 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly* 

In  addressing  the  committee  on  the  question  of 
cessation  of  transmission  of  information  concern- 
ing Greenland,  my  delegation  wishes  to  extend  a 
warm  welcome  to  the  two  honorable  Greenland 
members  of  the  Danish  Parliament  who  have 
journeyed  here  to  assist  us  in  our  deliberations. 
We  trust  that  the  return  visit  of  Mr.  Augo  Lynge 
and  Mr.  Frederik  Lynge  to  the  United  Nations 
and  to  our  country  will  be  a  rewarding  one. 

My  delegation  and  my  Government  wish  to 
record  their  appreciation  for  the  way  in  which  the 
Danish  Government  has  complied  with  General 
Assembly  Eesolution  222  (III)  which  calls  for  the 
transmission  to  the  United  Nations  of  information 
on  the  constitutional  changes  which  occur  and 
which  lead  administering  members  to  decide  to 


7  On  Dec.  14  the  General  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  44-0-12, 
adopted  a  resolution  (A/Bes./277)  (1)  deciding  to  ascer- 
tain the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  their  future, 
(2)  requesting  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  consider  ar- 
rangements, (3)  further  requesting  the  Council  to  send 
a  special  visiting  mission  to  the  two  Togolands  to  study 
the  problem,  and  (4)  urging  that  meanwhile  those  directly 
concerned  lend  their  utmost  cooperation  to  earlier  recom- 
mendations of  the  Assembly. 

8  Made  in  Committee  IV  (Trusteeship)  on  Nov.  10  (U.S. 
delegation  press  release  2016). 

The  committee  on  Nov.  12  adopted  by  a  vote  of  34-^-12 
a  resolution  (U.N.  doc.  A/C.4/L.354),  as  amended,  by 
which  the  General  Assembly  would  affirm  that  Greenland 
had  ceased  to  be  a  non-self-governing  territory  and  that 
Denmark  need  no  longer  transmit  data  on  the  territory. 
The  Assembly  approved  the  proposal  on  Nov.  22  by  a  vote 
of  45-1  (Belgium) -11. 
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cease  reporting  on  a  particular  territory.  My 
Government,  as  the  committee  will  recall,  has  had 
some  experience  in  complying  with  this  resolu- 
tion 9  and  can,  therefore,  fully  appreciate  the 
background  entailed  in  the  preparation  and  trans- 
mittal of  documentation  such  as  that  contained  in 
the  communication  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Denmark  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
September  14,  1953.10  In  this  same  connection  we 
congratulate  the  Danish  delegation  upon  the  com- 
pendium of  developments  during  the  years  leading 
up  to  the  constitutional  amendment  of  June  1953. 1X 
This  remarkably  fine  catalog  of  up-to-date  in- 
formation on  Greenland,  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  "standard  form,"  is  a  most  fitting  con- 
clusion to  the  transmission  of  information  on  a 
former  non-self-governing  territory.  At  the  same 
time  it  constitutes  a  splendid  introduction  to  the 
land  and  people  of  what  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  Danish  realm.  This  report,  together 
with  the  handsome  and  fascinating  volume  on 
Greenland  published  by  the  Eoyal  Danish  Minis- 
try for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  statements  by  the 
Danish  delegation  in  the  Committee  on  Informa- 
tion and  in  this  committee,  sets  forth  a  record  of 
human  achievement,  advancement,  and  coopera- 
tion which  should  be  heart-warming  indeed  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

In  the  Committee  on  Information  the  United 
States  delegation  shared  the  unanimous  view  that 
the  information  before  it  indicated  that  Green- 
land may  be  considered  as  falling  outside  the  scope 
of  chapter  XI  of  the  charter,  and  consequently  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Denmark  to  transmit  information 
under  article  73  (e).  At  that  time  the  United 
States  delegate  stressed  the  fact  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  Denmark's  good  faith  or  the 
desire  of  the  people  of  Greenland  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  Danish  realm.  It  has  been 
made  clear  by  the  Greenland  members  of  the  Dan- 
ish delegation  that  the  local  population  has  en- 
joyed full  freedom  of  choice. 

On  behalf  of  my  Government,  I  wish  to  express 
again  the  hope  that  the  peoples  of  Denmark  and 
Greenland  will  be  successful  and  prosperous  as 


*  For  material  on  the  cessation  of  transmission  of  in- 
formation concerning  Puerto  Rico,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb. 
9,  1953,  p.  229 ;  Apr.  20,  1953,  p.  584 ;  and  Dec.  14,  1953, 
p.  841. 

10  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.35/L.155. 

u  This  memorandum  is  attached  as  an  annex  to  L.  155. 


a  single  nation  and  to  thank  their  Government 
and  the  Danish  delegation  for  their  valuable  co- 
operation with  the  United  Nations.  Although 
Denmark  will  cease  to  appear  on  our  rolls  as  an 
administering  member,  we  will  continue  to  have 
the  benefit  of  its  delegation's  experience  and  pro- 
verbial cooperation  here  in  this  committee.  Those 
members  of  delegations  with  the  longest  experi- 
ence in  United  Nations  work  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  appreciate  the  tribute  due  our  staunch 
colleague  in  this  committee,  Mr.  Hermod  Lan- 
nung,  for  his  dedication  to  the  principles  which 
guide  our  work,  his  friendliness,  and  his  long- 
standing record  of  helpful  collaboration. 


Economic  and  Social  Progress  in 
Non-Self-Governing  Territories 

Statement  by  0 '.  D.  Jackson 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  your  announcement 
Wednesday  that  we  would  consider  together  all 
aspects  of  the  item  before  us,  I  will  comment  first 
on  the  report  on  economic  conditions.2  There- 
after, I  would  like  to  report  to  the  Committee  on 
two  interesting  developments  in  territories  under 
United  States  administration.  Finally,  I  wish  to 
make  some  general  comments  on  the  value  of  the 
work  of  the  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  Com- 
mittee and  the  Fourth  Committee  and  the  general 
approach  of  my  Government  to  the  problem  of 
dependent  territories. 

Report  on  Economic  Conditions 

We  believe  that  the  report  on  economic  devel- 
opments is  a  worthy  supplement  to  the  report  com- 
piled in  1951.  As  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
earlier  report,  the  Committee's  task  was  facili- 
tated by  the  analyses  of  special  economic  problems 
in  non-self-governing  territories  prepared  by  the 
Secretariat.  In  this  connection  my  delegation 
found  the  paper  entitled  "Enlargement  of  the 
Exchange  Economy  in  Tropical  Africa"3  to  be 
of  particular  value.    Administering  members  too 


1Made  in  Committee  IV  (Trusteeship)  on  Oct.  25  (U.S. 
delegation  press  release  1989). 

2  U.N.  doc.  A/2729. 

3  U.N.  doc.  B/2557 
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are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  information  they  are  transmitting.  The 
value  of  the  information  transmitted  transcends 
our  limited  purposes  in  the  Committee  and  here 
in  the  Fourth  Committee.  I  am  sure  that  all  ad- 
ministering authorities  are  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  reliable  and  up-to-date  sta- 
tistical services  in  their  territories  so  that  avail- 
able information  on  them  will  be  as  complete  as 
possible.  Developments  in  the  private  sector  of 
the  economies  is  one  area  in  which  my  delegation 
believes  we  could  usefully  get  more  complete  in- 
formation. 

Turning  to  the  substance  of  the  Committee's 
report,  we  note  the  emphasis  which  is  given  to 
popular  participation  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  territories  as  part  of  a  fundamental  phil- 
osophy affecting  the  whole  range  of  developments 
in  non-self-governing  territories  and  the  relation- 
ship between  administrations  and  peoples.  We 
attach  great  importance  to  the  closest  possible 
participation  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  non- 
self-governing  territories  in  the  process  of  plan- 
ning and  executing  economic  development  pro- 
grams. There  are  few  things  which  will  promote 
the  capacity  of  a  people  for  self-government  fas- 
ter than  the  assumption  of  direct  responsibility 
for  the  formulation  and  execution  of  their  own 
development  programs.  In  many  territories  the 
responsibility  assumed  by  the  local  peoples  is  al- 
most complete.  In  others  it  is  still  confined  to  an 
advisory  role.  My  delegation  is  gratified  by  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  field  and  would 
encourage  the  administering  authorities  to  pursue 
this  line  of  development. 

One  of  the  most  basic  problems  of  development 
in  underdeveloped  areas  is  that  of  financing  devel- 
opment programs.  The  information  available  in- 
dicates that  administering  authorities  have  tried 
in  varying  degrees  and  with  varying  success  to 
mobilize  local  capital  for  this  purpose.  Although 
such  capital  is  not  always  readily  available  in  non- 
self-governing  territories  in  sufficient  quantities, 
successful  efforts  to  mobilize  it  can  increase  the 
sense  of  participation  in  development  as  well  as 
providing  a  stake  in  the  future  of  the  territory  for 
the  inhabitants.  In  this  connection  I  would  like 
to  reaffirm  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  ex- 
panding the  investment  of  international  private 
capita]  in  underdeveloped  areas.  In  so  doing  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  minimize  the  need  for  public 
investment  in  the  development  of  basic  facilities 


or  for  the  mobilization  of  local  capital  investment. 
The  potentialities  for  development  from  the  in- 
vestment of  international  private  capital  are  such 
that  it  will  be  well  worthwhile  for  countries  to 
make  genuine  efforts  not  only  to  remove  the  more 
obvious  impediments  to  the  flow  of  private  capital 
but  also  to  attempt  to  create  the  necessary  favor- 
able climate  to  attract  it. 

My  delegation  believes  that  it  is  particularly 
noteworthy  that  at  the  1954  session  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Information  six  members  included  spe- 
cialist advisers  on  economic  affairs  on  their  delega- 
tions. These  specialists  made  a  solid  contribution 
to  the  Committee's  report,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at 
future  sessions  the  Committee  will  have  the  benefit 
of  such  technical  advice.  The  U.S.  delegation 
has  consistently  taken  the  view  that  the  Committee 
on  Information  provides  an  excellent  forum 
through  which  members  have  an  opportunity  to 
exchange  views  on  problems  which  in  many  re- 
spects are  universal  and  not  particular  to  a  limited 
number  of  territories.  The  opportunity  provided 
by  the  Committee  for  both  administering  and  non- 
administering  members  to  exchange  their  views 
and  experiences  in  dealing  with  similar  problems 
can  be  of  great  value  and  can  ultimately  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  non-self-governing  peoples. 

We  would  urge  the  General  Assembly  to  ap- 
prove the  Committee's  economic  report  in  its  gen- 
eral terms  and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  special- 
ized agencies  and  other  organizations  interested  in 
the  economic  advancement  of  non-self-governing 
peoples  and  recommend  it  for  the  consideration  of 
the  administering  members. 

Turning  now  to  the  social  and  educational  fields, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  the  Committee  informa- 
tion on  two  recent  developments  in  U.S.  territories 
because  they  may  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
practical  value  to  other  peoples. 

Virgin  Islands  Program 

Members  of  this  Committee  are  well  aware  of 
the  need  for  developing  opportunities  for  higher 
education  in  dependent  territories  and  the  tre- 
mendous efforts  which  are  required  to  even  begin 
to  meet  this  problem.  In  many  small  or  highly 
underdeveloped  territories  an  institution  of  higher 
education  often  seems  to  be  a  remote  possibility. 
For  this  reason  the  recent  development  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  program  for  improvement  of  teaching 
we  believe  is  significant. 
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This  program  is  the  result  of  the  initial  efforts 
>f  Dr.  Alonzo  G.  Moron,  a  native  of  the  Virgin 
[slands  who  is  now  the  President  of  a  well-known 
American  institution  of  higher  education,  the 
Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia.  Dr.  Moron  has 
remained  deeply  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
:he  Virgin  Islands.  Through  his  efforts  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  there  has 
Deen  established  in  the  islands  the  Hampton  Insti- 
:ute-Ford  Foundation  program  for  the  improve- 
ment of  teaching  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
Committee  may  be  interested  in  a  brief  report  on 
this  program. 

Aided  by  a  grant  of  $247,200  from  the  fund  for 
the  advancement  of  education,  Hampton  Institute 
has  embarked  on  a  twofold  program  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  teaching  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  need  for  such  a  program  arises 
mainly  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  institution  of 
higher  learning  on  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  ed- 
ucational system  there  has  had  to  recruit  teaching 
staff  from  graduates  of  the  local  high  schools.  Of 
the  180  teachers  in  the  system,  approximately  80 
percent  have  had  no  training  beyond  high  school. 

Beginning  October  1,  1953,  Hampton  Institute 
sent  two  members  of  its  faculty  to  give  in-service 
courses  to  teachers  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  These 
two  teachers  conducted  classes  for  the  Virgin 
Islands'  teachers  on  the  Island  of  St.  Croix  during 
the  first  semester  and  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas 
during  the  second  semester.  Eighty-five  percent 
of  all  the  public  school  teachers  who  are  not  col- 
lege graduates  were  enrolled  in  these  courses. 
This  in-service  program  was  continued  during  the 
summer  of  1954  with  the  establishment  of  session 
of  the  Experimental  College  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  at  St.  Thomas.  To  conduct  courses  during 
an  intensive  5-week  session,  Hampton  Institute 
sent  four  distinguished  professors  from  Hampton 
and  other  colleges  to  conduct  courses  in  English, 
mathematics,  American  history,  and  sociology. 
Ninety-eight  teachers  from  the  three  islands  were 
enrolled  in  these  courses  and  enjoyed  the  expe- 
rience of  attending  a  "college"  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.  For  these  5  weeks  a  hotel  was  rented  to 
house  the  teachers  from  St.  Croix  and  St.  John  and 
the  off-island  faculty.  Classes,  lectures  and  rec- 
reation activities  were  all  held  at  the  hotel  site. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  program  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  teaching  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  involves  the  granting  of  all-expense 
scholarships  to  a  select  group  of  10  high  school 
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students  from  the  Virgin  Islands  to  enable  them 
to  matriculate  at  Hampton  in  a  special  teacher- 
training  course.  Eecognizing  the  opportunities 
for  experimentation,  the  college  has  designed  a  5- 
year  course  of  which  the  first  4  years  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  liberal  arts  subjects  with  a 
fifth  year  of  practice  teaching,  seminars,  and  edu- 
cational methods.  Also  participating  in  this  spe- 
cial program  will  be  a  select  group  of  10  scholar- 
ship students  from  the  continental  United  States. 
This  particular  type  of  training  was  chosen  for 
this  group  in  an  attempt  to  prepare  teachers  whose 
training  would  be  broad  enough  to  enable  them 
to  provide  leadership  in  the  community  at  the 
same  time  they  were  doing  good  work  in  the 
school  system. 

The  local  government  has  given  excellent  coop- 
eration to  Hampton  Institute  and  to  the  fund  for 
the  advancement  of  education  in  this  joint  en- 
deavor. Since  the  grant  was  made  to  the  college 
instead  of  the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  program  has  proceeded  without  interruption 
from  recent  changes  in  the  local  administration. 

The  program  will  continue  in  1954-55  with  an- 
other team  of  teachers  being  sent  to  the  Islands  for 
the  winter  and  spring  sessions.  Session  II  of  the 
Experimental  College  will  be  conducted  in  St. 
Croix  in  the  summer  of  1955. 

As  national  chairman  of  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund,  the  development  of  this  type  of 
program  at  Hampton  Institute  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  me. 


Foreign  Aid  Trainee  Program  in  Hawaii 

The  second  development  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion relates  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  The  mul- 
tiracial population  of  the  territory  is  made  up  of 
Hawaiian,  part  Hawaiian,  Puerto  Kican,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Caucasian,  Korean,  Filipino,  and  other 
races.  The  Caucasian  percentage  of  the  total 
population  is  only  15.3  percent.  We  believe  that 
Hawaii  presents  to  people  on  the  American  main- 
land as  well  as  those  from  abroad  an  inspiring 
example  of  how  peoples  of  different  ethnic  origins 
can  learn  to  live  and  work  happily  together;  of 
how  social  understanding  can  be  enhanced  as  social 
prejudices  are  removed.  In  this  respect  we  be- 
lieve that  Hawaii  has  a  significant  contribution  to 
make  to  international  understanding  because  of 
the  nearness  of  its  people  in  culture,  thought,  and 
ancestry  to  peoples  of  many  other  countries. 
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Desiring  to  play  a  part  in  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national understanding  as  an  essential  for  securing 
future  world  peace,  the  territory  itself  has 
launched  what  we  believe  to  be  a  very  sound  in- 
vestment in  the  great  cause  for  which  the  United 
Nations  was  established.  Its  Governor,  the  Hon- 
orable Samuel  Wilder  King,  has  recently  ap- 
pointed a  Foreign  Aid  Trainee  Program  Commit- 
tee under  the  chairmanship  of  the  President  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii.  The  membership  of 
this  Committee  is  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Hawaii,  the  University  of  Hawaii,  and 
the  entire  business  community. 

Although  this  Committee  has  been  in  existence 
less  than  a  year,  its  accomplishments  to  date  and 
its  planning  for  the  future  are  encouraging.  The 
broad  aims  of  the  Committee  are  to  bring  about 
the  establishment  in  the  free  social  climate  of 
Hawaii  a  training  center  for  American  students 
and  technicians  going  out  to  the  Far  East,  Asia, 
and  the  Pacific  Islands  and  for  students  and  other 
visitors  coming  from  these  areas  to  the  American 
mainland. 

Already  a  short  orientation  program  for  stu- 
dents coming  to  America  has  been  established. 
While  students  are  studying  our  language  and 
being  briefed  on  such  matters  as  United  States 
customs,  money,  transportation,  foods,  living  con- 
ditions, etc.,  they  shall  have  the  opportunity  to 
visit  territorial  and  municipal  offices,  court  ses- 
sions, trade  union  headquarters,  sugar  plantations, 
canning  factories,  and  city  and  farm  homes.  The 
Committee  is  working  toward  the  establishment 
of  long-term  training  and  observation  programs 
utilizing  the  excellent  training  facilities  available 
in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  agriculture,  in- 
cluding agricultural  extension  and  plantation 
health  and  management,  public  administration, 
business  and  vocational  education. 

In  the  4-month  period  from  June  through  Sep- 
tember, the  International  Cooperation  Center 
served  305  individuals  from  18  countries  who  al- 
together spent  1,590  man-days  in  Hawaii  under 
the  auspices  of  the  center. 

The  idea  that  Hawaii  would  be  an  excellent 
place  for  (raining  Americans  to  go  abroad  and 
people  from  other  countries  coming  to  the  United 
States  is  not  a  new  one.  However,  this  idea  did 
not  get  translated  into  a  coordinated  program 
until  the  people  in  Hawaii  organized  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  capacity  to 
promote  cooperation  and  understanding  in  the 


field  of  international  relations.  In  launching  their 
training  center,  they  drew  heavily  upon  the  expe- 
rience and  methods  utilized  in  Puerto  Rico  in 
the  successful  establishment  and  development  of 
training  programs  in  that  island.  The  program  in 
Hawaii  is  managed  locally:  its  director,  Dr.  Y. 
Baron  Goto,  is  of  Japanese  origin;  its  deputy 
director  is  of  Chinese  origin;  while  its  secretary 
is  Caucasian. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  invited  attention  to  these 
two  developments  as  examples  of  the  type  of  activ- 
ities being  carried  on  in  many  countries.  Knowl- 
edge of  worthwhile  action  of  this  sort  should 
become  increasingly  widespread.  Here  in  this 
Committee  and  in  the  Committee  on  Information 
there  is  a  very  real  opportunity  to  exchange  infor- 
mation and  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  con- 
structive developments  which  are  taking  place 
in  many  countries.  Such  developments  demon- 
strate the  important  principles  of  cooperation  and 
good-neighborliness  set  forth  in  article  73  (d) 
and  article  74  of  the  charter  which  should  be  fun- 
damental guides  for  our  work  here. 

Work  of  Committee  IV 

I  feel  that  this  conclusion  of  what  might  be 
called  the  "business"  portion  of  my  remarks,  with- 
out an  additional  thought  or  two  concerning  the 
work  and  responsibilities  and  "mood"  of  this  Com- 
mittee, would  not  fully  convey  my  feelings  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. It  is  possible  that  I  am  motivated  to  do 
this  by  the  fact  that  I  am  a  newcomer  and  there- 
fore somewhat  more  impressionable  than  some  of 
you  who  have  been  through  it  all  before.  But,  as 
a  newcomer,  I  could  not  help  reflecting  over  the 
past  weeks  about  this  Committee  and  its  work. 

I  suppose  that  the  thing  that  struck  me  with 
greatest  force  was  the  simple  fact  that  this  Com- 
mittee exists.  I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
representatives  of  60  nations  should  gather  here 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  200  million  people 
who  live  in  colonial  or  non-self-governing  terri- 
tories, many  of  them  in  remote  areas  and  probably 
quite  unaware  that  they  are  the  subjects  of  in- 
ternational discussion.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
sweep  of  history  it  is  still  a  new,  even  a  revolu- 
tionary concept,  that  the  fate  of  peoples  "not  yet 
able  to  stand  by  themselves  under  the  strenuous 
conditions  of  the  modern  world,"  as  the  League 
Covenant  put  it,  should  be  the  concern  of  the  inter- 
national community. 
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That  there  are  differences  of  view,  sometimes 
harp  differences,  as  to  how  these  people  should 
ie  assisted  to  play  their  full  role  in  the  world,  is 
lot  surprising ;  in  fact  it  seems  to  me  normal  and 
lealthy.  Nor  does  it  in  any  way  detract  from  the 
mportance  of  this  Committee  that  its  functions 
ire  limited  to  discussion,  exchange  of  views,  and, 
vhere  appropriate,  the  formulation  of  recommen- 
lations.  As  a  person  who  has  devoted  more  than 
;wo  decades  to  the  study  of  public  opinion  and 
he  dissemination  of  information,  I  would  be  the 
ast  to  underestimate  the  power  of  ideas.  I  am 
veil  aware,  too,  that  when  the  ideas  are  infused 
vith  emotion  they  often  impel  people  to  action. 
But  when  that  emotion  reaches  a  certain  intensity, 
;he  resulting  action  may  be  hasty  and  ill-consid- 
;red — even  violent. 

One  of  the  dominant  ideas  in  the  contemporary 
vorld  is  the  idea  of  "nationalism."  This  con- 
cept is,  moreover,  heavily  loaded  with  emotion. 
[n  this  fact  lie  both  the  virtue  and  the  danger 
in  this  Committee's  discussions.  Negatively 
speaking,  the  virtue  lies  in  the  fact  that  discus- 
sion, even  intemperate  discussion,  is  better  than 
intemperate  action.  Moreover,  discussion  serves 
to  bring  out  the  complexities  of  some  of  these 
problems  and  correct  somewhat  the  tendency  we 
ill  have  to  oversimplify  and  to  be  doctrinaire  as  to 
their  solution. 

The  danger  lies  in  the  possibility  that  the  in- 
tensity with  which  some  delegations  push  for  the 
acceptance  of  their  convictions  may  threaten  the 
essential  cooperation  of  those  members  on  whom 
devolve  the  practical  problems  of  bringing  about 
the  desired  progress. 

The  payoff,  to  use  an  American  colloquialism, 
does  not  belong  to  the  most  vehement  nation  but 
to  the  nation  able  to  do  something  about  it — 
namely,  the  administering  authority.  Now  it  is 
not  enough  just  to  be  able.  That  nation  must 
also  be  willing.  And  therein  lies  the  subtlety 
inherent  in  the  debates  of  this  particular  Com- 
mittee. If  the  heat  of  the  debate  impairs  the 
willingness,  there  is  no  longer  any  influence  on  the 
ability. 

These  thoughts,  and  the  plea  for  moderation 
in  our  discussion  that  is  implicit  in  them,  will  not 
be  new  to  you.  However,  I  feel  that  they  are  worth 
restating  at  this  time,  particularly  as  they  repre- 
sent a  basic  element  in  my  Government's  approach 
to  colonial  questions.  As  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  expressed  it,  where  we  exercise  restraint 


it  is  because  of  a  reasoned  conviction  that  pre- 
cipitate action  would  in  fact  not  produce  in- 
dependence "but  only  transition  to  a  captivity  far 
worse  than  present  dependence."  At  the  same 
time  he  went  on  to  emphasize  "our  conviction 
that  orderly  transition  from  colonial  to  self-gov- 
erning status  should  be  carried  resolutely  to  com- 
pletion." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  here  on  the  fact  that 
orderly  transition  to  genuine  and  lasting  self- 
government  or  independence  means  that  solid 
economic,  social,  and  educational  foundations 
must  be  built.  While  the  international  community 
has  a  legitimate  concern  that  the  need  for  sound 
foundations  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  delay 
political  progress,  it  is  obvious  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  building  these  foundations  rests  almost 
entirely  with  the  administering  powers  in  co- 
operation with  the  colonial  peoples  themselves. 
The  contribution  of  the  international  community 
is  largely  in  terms  of  ideas  and  attitudes.  It  is 
in  this  field  that  my  delegation  feels  that  the  Non- 
Self-Governing  Territories  Committee  and  this 
Committee  can  make  their  most  valuable  con- 
tribution. 

I  think  it  is  useful  at  this  point  to  state  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  fact  of  contemporary  political 
life:  In  the  free  world  the  trend  toward  in- 
creasing self-government  is  a  genuine,  accelerat- 
ing trend.  In  the  free  world  the  direction  of  the 
flywheel  of  colonialism  has  not  only  been  ar- 
rested— it  has  been  reversed. 

Given  this  fact,  what  should  our  attitude  be  ? 

Certainly  not  complacence.  Some  who  may  not 
feel  that  the  flywheel  is  turning  in  its  new  direc- 
tion with  sufficient  speed  obviously  have  the  right 
to  express  impatience.  But  I  wonder  if  it  would 
be  a  wise  course  to  allow  impatience  to  become 
indignation.  As  I  said,  we  do  not  have  to  stop  the 
flywheel ;  we  don't  even  have  to  start  it  going  the 
other  way — it  is  already  moving  in  the  proper  di- 
rection in  the  free  world.  There  may  be  other 
and  more  appropriate  subjects  for  indignation. 

That  is  the  sum  of  my  somewhat  philosophical 
reflections,  which  I  hope  you  will  not  take  amiss 
from  a  newcomer. 

We  will  listen  with  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
views  of  other  members,  and  we  hope  that  when 
this  session  has  concluded,  we  will  have  been 
drawn  together  by  the  objectives  we  share  more 
than  divided  by  our  differences  as  to  the  methods. 

Illustrative  of   what  I   am  trying  to   say  in 
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measured  language  occurred  in  somewhat  less 
measured  language  last  Friday  [October  22].  In 
speeches  we  heard  here  on  Friday  some  rather 
strong  language  was  used  regarding  the  admin- 
istering authorities,  including  a  reference  to  the 
European  nations  as  "hypocritical"  in  their  at- 
titude toward  non-self-governing  territories. 

If  such  a  statement  can  be  made  in  this  Com- 
mittee in  reference  to  nations  which  have  demon- 
strated actual,  visible,  tangible  forward  movement 
toward  decolonialization,  may  I  redress  some  of 
the  balance  by  suggesting  that  some  notice,  no 
matter  how  cursory,  be  taken  of  the  new  colonial- 
ism which  is  rising  in  the  Soviet  orbit.  We  ought 
to  consider  whether  there  isn't  more  than  one 
kettle  we  wish  to  call  black,  or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  which  particular  one  merits  our  indignation. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  success  of  our  work 
will  not  be  judged  by  the  extent  to  which  any  one 
of  our  viewpoints  has  prevailed.  It  will  be  judged 
by  the  extent  to  which  it  has  actually  advanced  the 
dependent  peoples  along  the  road  to  stable  and 
secure  self-government  or  independence — a  goal 
that  will  not  be  advanced  by  disunity  in  the  free 
world. 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Genocide 

Convention   on   the  prevention   and   punishment   of   the 
crime  of  genocide.    Done  at  Paris  December  9,  1948.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Greece,  December  8,  1954. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Agreement  on  the  status  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  national  representatives  and  interna- 
tional staff.  Opened  for  signature  at  Ottawa  September 
20,  1951.  Entered  into  force  May  18,  1954.  TIAS  2992. 
Ratification  deposited:  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland,  December  10,  1954. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952. 
January  1,  1954.1 


Signed  at 
Entered  into  force 


Associate  Membership  approved  (United  Kingdom  ap- 
plication) for:  Bermuda-British  Caribbean  Group 
(including  Bahamas,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  British 
Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Jamaica,  Leeward  Islands 
(Antigua,  Montserrat,  St.  Christopher,  Nevis  and 
Anguilla,  and  British  Virgin  Islands),  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  and  Windward  Islands  (Dominica,  Grenada, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent),  November  28,  1954. 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  naval  mission  agree- 
ment of  1942  (EAS  247)  as  amended  (TIAS  1559). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  June  29 
and  October  9, 1954.    Entered  into  force  October  9,  1954. 

Denmark 

Arrangement  providing  for  certificates  of  airworthiness 
for  imported  aircraft.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Copenhagen  December  15,  1954.  Entered  into  force  De- 
cember 15,  1954. 

Arrangement  providing  for  reciprocal  recognition  of  cer- 
tificates of  airworthiness  for  imported  aircraft.     Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Copenhagen  March  12  and 
24,  1934  (EAS  60). 
Terminated:  December  15,  1954. 

Greece 

Agreement  approving  signature  sheet  to  be  added  to  model 
contract  attached  to  agreement  of  July  30,  1954  (TIAS 
3034)  concerning  the  basic  principles  and  policies  gov- 
erning the  offshore  procurement  program  in  Greece. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Athens  October  14  and 
November  12,  1954.  Entered  into  force  November  12, 
1954. 

Mexico 

Agreement  providing  for  non-occupational  insurance  for 
injuries  and  illnesses  for  Mexican  workers,  pursuant  to 
agreement  of  March  10,  1954  (TIAS  2932).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Mexico  November  19,  1954.  En- 
tered into  force  November  19,  1954. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Appointment 

Edward  Corsi  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for 
Refugee  and  Migration  Problems,  effective  January  10 
(press  release  736  dated  December  30). 


Designation 

Julius  C.  Holmes  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  European  Affairs,  effective  December  20. 
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No.        Date  Subject 

*730    12/28    Educational  exchange. 
*731     12/28     Educational  exchange. 
*732    12/28    Lodge  and  Dunn  nominations;  Kem- 
per resignation. 

733  12/30    Extension     of     proving     ground     in 

Atlantic. 

734  12/30    Delegation  to  ECAFE. 

735  12/30     Effective  date  of  munitions  licensing 
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736  12/30    Corsi  appointment  (rewrite). 

737  12/30    Dulles :  French  vote  on  WEU. 
f738     12/30    Air       transport       agreement 

Venezuela. 
739     12/31     Defense  support  for  Indochina. 
*740    12/31    Educational  exchange. 
741     12/31     Dulles:  year-end    review. 
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*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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he  State  of  the  Union 


ESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  (EXCERPTS) 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Ladies  and  Gen- 

J5MEN  OF  THE  CONGRESS  : 

My  friends,  first,  I  do  most  sincerely  thank  you 
om  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  cordiality  of 
>ur  welcome,  and  I  extend  cordial  greetings  to  the 
1th  Congress.     We  shall  have  much  to  do  to- 

ther;  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  get  it  done,  and 
lat  we  shall  do  it  in  harmony  and  good  will, 
nd  here  I  am  certain  you  will  permit  me  this 
Lorning  a  personal  allusion.    The  district  where 

was  born  has  been  represented  in  this  Congress 
tr  more  years  than  he  cares  to  remember,  I  sup- 
ose,  by  our  distinguished  Speaker.  Today  is  his 
irthday,  and  I  want  to  join  with  the  rest  of  you 
1  felicitating  him  and  in  wishing  him  many 
appy  returns  of  the  day. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  the  outset,  I  be- 
eve  it  would  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  this 
reat  fundamental  of  our  national  life :  our  com- 
ton  belief  that  every  human  being  is  divinely 
.idowed  with  dignity  and  with  worth  and  in- 
lienable  rights.  This  faith,  with  its  corollary — 
lat  to  grow  and  flourish  people  must  be  free — 
tapes  the  interests  and  the  aspirations  of  every 
jnerican. 

From  this  deep  faith  have  evolved  three  main 
urposes  of  our  Federal  Government : 

First,  to  maintain  justice  and  freedom  among 
urselves  and  to  champion  them  for  others  so  that 
e  may  work  effectively  for  enduring  peace ; 

Second,  to  help  keep  our  economy  vigorous  and 
spanding,  thus  sustaining  our  international 
length  and  assuring  better  jobs,  better  living, 
etter  opportunities  for  every  citizen ;  and 

Third,  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  human 


1  Delivered  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  the 
(ouse  of  Representatives  on  Jan.  6  (H.  doc.  1,  84th  Cong., 
st  sess. ) . 
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problems  of  our  people  so  that  every  American 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  lead  a  healthy,  pro- 
ductive and  rewarding  life. 

It  is  under  these  three  headings  that  I  shall  pre- 
sent to  you  today,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
thoughts  that  I  believe  appropriate  to  this  occa- 
sion. 

Now,  foremost  among  these  broad  purposes  of 
government  is  our  support  of  freedom,  justice, 
peace. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  then,  that  each 
of  us  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  world 
struggle  now  taking  place. 

It  is  not  a  struggle  merely  of  economic  theories, 
or  of  forms  of  government,  or  of  military  power. 
The  issue  is  the  true  nature  of  man.  Either  man 
is  the  creature  whom  the  Psalmist  described  as  "a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,"  crowned  with  glory 
and  honor,  holding  "dominion  over  the  works"  of 
his  Creator;  or,  man  is  a  soulless,  animated  ma- 
chine to  be  enslaved,  used  and  consumed  by  the 
state  for  its  own  glorification. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  struggle  which  goes  to  the 
roots  of  the  human  spirit,  and  its  shadow  falls 
across  the  long  sweep  of  man's  destiny.  This 
prize,  so  precious,  so  fraught  with  ultimate  mean- 
ing, is  the  true  object  of  the  contending  forces  in 
the  world. 

New  Bonds  of  Unity 

In  the  past  year,  there  has  been  progress  justi- 
fying hope  for  the  ultimate  rule  of  freedom  and 
justice  in  the  world.  Free  nations  are  collectively 
stronger  than  at  any  time  in  recent  years. 

Just  as  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  in  the  his- 
toric Caracas  and  Rio  Conferences,  have  closed 
ranks  against  imperialistic  communism  and 
strengthened  their  economic  ties,  so  free  nations 
elsewhere  have  forged  new  bonds  of  unity. 
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Recent  agreements  between  Turkey  and  Paki- 
stan have  laid  a  foundation  for  increased  strength 
in  the  Middle  East.  With  our  understanding  sup- 
port, Egypt  and  Britain,  Yugoslavia  and  Italy, 
Britain  and  Iran  have  resolved  dangerous  differ- 
ences. The  security  of  the  Mediterranean  has 
been  enhanced  by  an  alliance  among  Greece,  Tur- 
key, and  Yugoslavia.  Agreements  in  Western 
Europe  have  paved  the  way  for  unity  to  replace 


French  Action  on 
Western  Defense  Treaties 

Statement  by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  30 

The  recent  series  of  actions  taken  by  the  French 
Assembly  is  a  matter  of  great  gratification,  not  only 
to  the  United  States  but  to  the  entire  free  world. 

There  are,  of  course,  further  steps  to  be  taken, 
both  in  France  and  elsewhere,  before  a  satisfactory 
foundation  for  Western  defense  has  been  achieved. 
But  of  particular  importance  is  the  fact  that  the 
French  Deputies,  after  initial  hesitations  against 
bringing  Germany  into  Western  defense  arrange- 
ments, have  now  voted  to  ratify  the  new  treaties 
signed  at  Paris  last  October. 

The  French  action  is  all  the  more  significant  since 
it  follows  the  vote  on  ratification  taken  last  week 
by  the  Italian  Assembly,  which  approved  Western 
defense  plans  by  a  decisive  majority. 

Once  sovereignty  is  restored  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public, with  German  participation  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  there  will  be  added 
defensive  strength  and  general  solidarity  in  Western 
Europe.  As  decisive  cooperation  supplants  age-old 
antagonisms,  the  prospects  for  a  general  and  lasting 
peace  will  be  definitely  improved,  and  a  measure  of 
encouragement  may  therefore  even  now  be  felt  by 
all  who  are  earnestly  striving  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  free  world. 


past  divisions  which  have  undermined  Europe's 
economic  and  military  vitality.  The  defense  of 
the  West  appears  likely  at  last  to  include  a  free, 
democratic  Germany,  participating  as  an  equal  in 
the  councils  of  Nato. 

In  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  the  pending  Manila 
Pact  supplements  our  treaties  with  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Korea  and  Japan  and 
our  prospective  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China. 
These  pacts  stand  as  solemn  warning  that  future 
military  aggression  and  subversion  against  the 
free  nations  of  Asia  will  meet  united  response. 
The  Pacific  Charter,  also  adopted  at  Manila,  is  a 


milestone  in  the  development  of  human  freedom 
and  self-government  in  the  Pacific  area. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  there 
is  promise  of  progress  in  our  country's  plan  for  the 
peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy. 

Finally,  today  the  world  is  at  peace.  It  is,  to 
be  sure,  an  insecure  peace.  Yet  all  humanity  finds 
hope  in  the  simple  fact  that  for  an  appreciable 
time  there  has  been  no  active  battlefield  on  earth. 
This  same  fact  inspires  us  to  work  all  the  more 
effectively  with  other  nations  for  the  well-being, 
the  freedom,  the  dignity,  of  every  human  on  earth. 
In  the  ultimate  achievement  of  this  great  purpose 
lies  the  only  sure  promise  of  security  and  perma- 
nent peace  for  any  nation,  including  our  own. 


Communist  Reliance  on  Force 

These  developments  are  heartening.  But  sober- 
ing problems  remain. 

The  massive  military  machines  and  ambitions 
of  the  Soviet-Communist  bloc  still  create  uneasi- 
ness in  the  world.  All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  con- 
tinuing reliance  of  the  Soviet  Communists  on  mil- 
itary force,  of  the  power  of  their  weapons,  of  their 
present  resistance  to  realistic  armament  limitation, 
and  of  their  continuing  effort  to  dominate  or  intim- 
idate free  nations  on  their  periphery.  Their 
steadily  growing  power  includes  an  increasing 
strength  in  nuclear  weapons.  This  power,  com- 
bined with  the  proclaimed  intentions  of  the  Com- 
munist leaders  to  communize  the  world,  is  the 
threat  confronting  us  today. 

To  protect  our  nations  and  our  peoples  from  the 
catastrophe  of  a  nuclear  holocaust,  free  nations 
must  maintain  countervailing  military  power  to 
persuade  the  Communists  of  the  futility  of  seek- 
ing to  advance  their  ends  through  aggression.  U 
Communist  rulers  understand  that  America's 
response  to  aggression  will  be  swift  and  decisive— 
that  never  shall  we  buy  peace  at  the  expense  ol 
honor  or  faith — they  will  be  powerfully  deterrec 
from  launching  a  military  venture  engulfing  theii 
own  peoples  and  many  others  in  disaster.  Nov 
this,  of  course,  is  a  form  of  world  stalemate.  Bu 
in  this  stalemate  each  of  us — every  American- 
may  and  must  exercise  his  high  duty  to  strive  ii 
every  honorable  way  for  enduring  peace. 

The  military  threat  is  but  one  menace  to  oui 
freedom  and  security.  We  must  not  only  dete: 
aggression;  we  must  also  frustrate  the  effort  o 
Communists  to  gain  their  goals  by  subversion.    T< 
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lis  end,  free  nations  must  maintain  and  reinforce 
leir  cohesion,  their  internal  security,  their  po- 
tical  and  economic  vitality,  and  their  faith  in 
•eedom. 

In  such  a  world,  America's  course  is  clear : 
We  must  strengthen  the  collective  defense  under 
le  United  Nations  Charter  and  gird  ourselves 
ith  sufficient  military  strength  and  productive 
ipacity  to  discourage  resort  to  war  and  protect 
it  Nation's  vital  interests. 

We  must  continue  to  support  and  strengthen  the 
nited  Nations.  At  this  moment,  by  vote  of  the 
rnited  Nations  General  Assembly,  its  Secretary 
-eneral  is  in  Communist  China  on  a  mission  of 
jepest  concern  to  all  Americans :  seeking  the  re- 
sase  of  our  never-to-be-forgotten  American  avia- 
ns and  all  other  United  Nations  prisoners  wrong- 
ally  detained  by  the  Communist  regime. 

We  must  also  encourage  the  efforts  being  made 
1  the  United  Nations  to  limit  armaments  and  to 
arness  the  atom  to  peaceful  use. 

We  must  expand  international  trade  and  invest- 
lent  and  assist  friendly  nations  whose  own  best 
fforts  are  still  insufficient  to  provide  the  strength 
ssential  to  the  security  of  the  free  world. 

We  must  be  willing  to  use  the  processes  of 
egotiation  whenever  they  will  advance  the  cause 
f  just  and  secure  peace. 

In  respect  to  all  these  matters,  we  must,  through 

vigorous  information  program,  keep  the  peo- 
les  of  the  world  truthfully  advised  of  our  actions 
nd  purposes.  This  problem  has  been  attacked 
nth  new  vigor  during  the  past  months.  I  urge 
hat  the  Congress  give  its  earnest  attention  to  the 
Teat  advantages  that  can  accrue  to  our  country 
hrough  the  successful  and  expanded  operations 
f  this  information  program. 

We  must  carry  forward  our  educational  ex- 
hange  program. 

Now,  to  advance  these  many  efforts,  the  Congress 
aust  act  in  this  session  on  appropriations,  legis- 
Eition,  and  treaties.  Today  I  shall  mention  espe- 
ially  our  foreign  economic  and  military  pro- 
Tams. 

conomic  Progress 

The  recent  economic  progress  in  many  free  na- 
ions  has  been  heartening.  The  productivity  of 
abor  and  the  production  of  goods  and  services 
j-e  increasing  in  ever-widening  areas.  There  is 
i  growing  will  to  improve  the  living  standards  of 
,11  men.    This  progress  is  important  to  all  our 
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people.  It  promises  us  allies  who  are  strong  and 
self-reliant;  it  promises  a  growing  world  market 
for  the  products  of  our  mines,  our  factories,  our 
farms. 

But  only  through  steady  effort  can  we  continue 
this  progress.  Barriers  still  impede  trade  and  the 
flow  of  capital  needed  to  develop  each  nation's 
human  and  material  resources.  Wise  reduction 
of  these  barriers  is  a  long-term  objective  of  our 
foreign  economic  policy — a  policy  of  an  evolution- 
ary and  selective  nature,  assuring  broad  benefits 
to  our  own  and  to  other  peoples. 

We  must  gradually  reduce  certain  tariff  ob- 
stacles to  trade.  These  actions  should,  of  course, 
be  accompanied  by  a  similar  lowering  of  trade 
barriers  by  other  nations,  so  that  we  may  move 
steadily  together  toward  economic  advantage  for 
all.  We  must  further  simplify  our  customs  pro- 
cedures. We  must  facilitate  the  flow  of  capital 
and  continue  technical  assistance,  both  directly 
and  through  the  United  Nations.  This  must  go 
to  less  developed  countries  to  strengthen  their  in- 
dependence and  raise  their  living  standards. 
Many  another  step  must  be  taken  in  the  free  world 
to  release  forces  of  private  initiative. 

On  January  10,  by  special  message,  I  shall  sub- 
mit specific  recommendations  for  carrying  for- 
ward the  legislative  phases  of  our  foreign  economic 
policy. 

Maintenance  of  Military  Strength 

Our  many  efforts  to  build  a  better  world  include 
the  maintenance  of  our  military  strength.  This 
is  a  vast  undertaking.  Over  4  million  Ameri- 
cans— servicemen  and  civilians — are  on  the  rolls 
of  the  Defense  Establishment.  During  the  past  2 
years,  by  attacking  duplication  and  overstaffing,  by 
improved  procurement  and  inventory  controls,  by 
concentrating  on  the  essentials,  many  billions  of 
dollars  have  been  saved  on  these  defense  activities. 
I  should  like  to  mention  certain  fundamentals  un- 
derlying this  vast  program. 

First,  I  repeat  that  a  realistic  limitation  of 
armaments  and  an  enduring,  just  peace  remain 
our  national  goals ;  we  maintain  powerful  military 
forces  because  there  is  no  present  alternative — 
they  are  forces  designed  for  deterrent  and  de- 
fensive purposes,  able  instantly  to  strike  back  with 
destructive  power  in  response  to  any  attack. 

Second,  we  must  stay  alert  to  the  fact  that  un- 
due reliance  on  one  weapon  or  preparation  for 
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only  one  kind  of  warfare  simply  invites  an  enemy 
to  resort  to  another.  We  must,  therefore,  keep 
in  our  Armed  Forces  balance  and  flexibility  ade- 
quate to  our  needs. 

Third,  to  keep  our  Armed  Forces  abreast  of  the 
advances  of  science,  our  military  planning  must 
be  flexible  enough  to  utilize  the  new  weapons  and 
techniques  which  flow  ever  more  speedily  from  our 
research  and  development  programs.  The  forth- 
coming military  budget  therefore  emphasizes 
modern  airpower  in  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps  and  increases  the  emphasis  on  new 
weapons,  especially  those  of  rapid  and  destructive 
striking  power. 

It  seeks  continuous  modernization  of  our  Army. 
It  accelerates  the  continental  defense  program  and 
the  buildup  of  military  reserve  forces.  It  con- 
tinues a  vigorous  program  of  stockpiling  strategic 
materials  and  strengthening  our  mobilization  base. 
It  provides  for  reduction  of  forces  in  certain 
categories  and  their  expansion  in  others,  to  fit 
them  to  the  military  realities  of  our  time.  These 
emphases  in  our  defense  planning  have  been  made 
at  my  personal  direction  after  long  and  thought- 
ful— even  prayerful — study.  In  my  judgment, 
they  will  give  our  Nation  a  defense  accurately 
adjusted  to  the  national  need. 

Fourth,  pending  a  world  agreement  on  arma- 
ment limitation,  we  must  continue  to  expand  our 
supplies  of  nuclear  weapons  for  our  land,  naval, 
and  air  forces.  We  shall  continue  our  encourag- 
ing progress,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  peaceful  use 
of  atomic  power. 

Fifth,  in  the  administration  of  these  costly 
programs,  we  demand  the  utmost  efficiency.  We 
must  assure  our  people  not  only  of  adequate  pro- 
tection but  also  of  a  defense  that  can  and  will  be 
resolutely  carried  forward  from  year  to  year  until 
the  threat  of  aggression  has  disappeared. 

To  help  maintain  this  kind  of  armed  strength 
and  to  improve  its  efficiency,  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  several  important  measures. 

The  first  concerns  the  Selective  Service  Act 
which  expires  next  June  30.  For  the  foreseeable 
future,  our  standing  forces  must  remain  much 
larger  than  voluntary  methods  can  sustain.  We 
must,  therefore,  extend  the  statutory  authority  to 
induct  men  for  2  years  of  military  service. 

The  second  kind  of  measure  concerns  the  rapid 
turnover  of  our  most  experienced  servicemen. 
This  process  seriously  weakens  the  combat  read- 
iness  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  is  unnecessary  and 
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extravagantly  expensive.  To  encourage  more 
trained  servicemen  to  remain  in  uniform,  I  shall, 
on  the  13th  of  this  month,  propose  a  number  of 
measures  to  increase  the  attractions  of  a  military 
career.  These  measures  will  include  more  ade- 
quate medical  care  for  dependents,  survivors' 
benefits,  more  and  better  housing,  and  selective 
adjustments  in  military  pay  and  allowances. 

And,  third,  I  shall  present  a  program  to  rebuild 
and  strengthen  the  civilian  components  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  Because  it  will  go  far  in  assuring 
fair  and  equitable  participation  in  military  serv- 
ice, it  is  of  particular  importance  to  our  combat 
veterans.  In  keeping  with  our  historic  military 
policy,  the  program  is  designed  to  build  civilian 
reserves  capable  of  effective  military  service  in  an 
emergency  in  lieu  of  maintaining  active  forces  in 
excess  of  the  Nation's  immediate  need. 

Through  this  program  the  individual  will  be 
able  to  discharge  one  of  his  obligations  to  the  Na- 
tion ;  equally,  the  Nation  will  be  able  to  discharge 
one  of  its  obligations  to  a  potential  future  service- 
man; namely,  to  give  him  the  greatest  possible 
chance  of  survival  in  time  of  war. 

An  effective  defense  requires  continuance  of  our 
aggressive  attack  on  subversion  at  home.  In  this 
effort  we  have,  in  the  past  2  years,  made  real  prog- 
ress. FBI  investigations  have  been  reinforced  by 
a  new  Internal  Security  Division  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice ;  the  security  activities  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  have  been 
revitalized;  an  improved  security  system  is  in 
effect  throughout  the  Goverment ;  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  FBI  have  been  armed  with  new 
legal  weapons  forged  by  the  83d  Congress. 

We  shall  continue  to  ferret  out  and  to  destroy 
Communist  subversion. 

We  shall,  in  the  process,  carefully  preserve  our 
traditions  and  the  basic  rights  of  every  American 
citizen. 

Our  civil  defense  program  is  also  a  key  element 
in  the  protection  of  our  country.  We  are  develop- 
ing cooperative  methods  with  State  governors, 
mayors,  and  voluntary  citizen  groups,  in  build- 
ing the  civil  defense.  The  significance  of  this  or- 
ganization in  time  of  war  is  obvious;  its  swift 
assistance  in  disaster  areas  last  year  proved  its 
importance  in  time  of  peace. 

An  industry  capable  of  rapid  expansion  and 
essential  materials  and  facilities  available  in  time 
of  emergency  are  indispensable.  I  urge,  therefore, 
a  2-year  extension  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
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jid  title  II  of  the  First  War  Powers  Act  of  1941. 
rhese  are  cornerstones  of  our  program  for  the  de- 
elopment  of  an  adequate  mobilization  base. 

bipartisanship 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  make  this  addi- 
ional  observation. 

Our  quest  for  peace  and  freedom  necessarily 
)resumes  that  we  who  hold  positions  of  public 
rust,  must  rise  above  self  and  section — that  we 
nust  subordinate  to  the  general  good  our  partisan 
ind  our  personal  pride  and  prejudice.  Tirelessly, 
vith  united  purpose,  we  must  fortify  the  material 
md  spiritual  foundations  of  this  land  of  freedom. 
^.s  never  before,  there  is  need  for  unhesitating  co- 
deration  among  the  branches  of  our  Government. 

At  this  time  the  executive  and  legislative 
3ranches  are  under  the  management  of  different 
political  parties.  This  fact  places  both  parties  on 
trial  before  the  American  people. 

In  less  perilous  days  of  the  past,  division  of 
governmental  responsibility  among  our  great  par- 
ties has  at  times  produced  indecision  approaching 
futility.  We  must  not  let  this  happen  in  our  time. 
We  must  avoid  a  paralysis  of  the  will  for  peace 
and  international  security. 

Now  in  the  traditionally  bipartisan  areas — mili- 
tary security  and  foreign  relations — I  can  report 
to  you  that  I  have  already,  with  the  present  lead- 
ers of  this  Congress,  exchanged  assurances  of  un- 
reserved cooperation.  Yet,  the  security  of  our 
country  requires  more  than  maintenance  of  mili- 
tary strength  and  success  in  foreign  affairs ;  these 
vital  matters  are  in  turn  dependent  upon  concerted 
and  vigorous  action  in  a  number  of  supporting 
programs. 

I  say,  therefore,  to  the  84th  Congress : 
In  all  areas  basic  to  the  strength  of  America, 
there  will  be— to  the  extent  I  can  insure  them — 
cooperative,  constructive  relations  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  this  Govern- 
ment.   Let  the  general  good  be  our  yardstick  on 


every  great  issue  of  our  time.  In  that  pledge  I 
should  include,  also,  the  similar  pledge  of  every 
head  of  department  or  independent  agency  in  this 
Government. 


The  Faith  of  Our  People 

And  now,  I  return  to  the  point  at  which  I  be- 
gan— the  faith  of  our  people. 

The  many  programs  here  summarized  are,  I 
believe,  in  full  keeping  with  their  needs,  interests, 
and  aspirations.  The  obligations  upon  us  are 
clear : 

To  labor  earnestly,  patiently,  prayerfully,  for 
peace,  for  freedom,  for  justice,  throughout  the 
world ; 

To  keep  our  economy  vigorous  and  free,  that 
our  people  may  lead  fuller,  happier  lives ; 

To  advance,  not  merely  by  our  words  but  by  our 
acts,  the  determination  of  our  Government  that 
every  citizen  shall  have  opportunity  to  develop  to 
his  fullest  capacity. 

As  we  do  these  things,  before  us  is  a  future  filled 
with  opportunity  and  with  hope.  That  future 
will  be  ours  if,  in  our  time,  we  keep  alive  the 
patience,  the  courage,  the  confidence  in  tomorrow, 
the  deep  faith  of  the  millions  who,  in  years  past, 
made  and  preserved  us  this  Nation. 

A  decade  ago,  in  the  death  and  desolation  of 
European  battlefields,  I  saw  the  courage  and  reso- 
lution, I  felt  the  inspiration,  of  American  youth. 
In  these  young  men  I  felt  America's  buoyant  confi- 
dence and  irresistible  will  to  do.  In  them  I  saw, 
too,  a  devout  America,  humble  before  God. 

And  so,  I  know  in  my  heartland  I  believe  that 
all  Americans  know— that,  despite  the  anxieties 
of  this  divided  world,  our  faith,  and  the  cause  in 
which  we  all  believe,  will  surely  prevail. 

And  now,  my  friends,  my  apologies  for  the 
length  of  this  address,  and  thank  you  for  your 
great  courtesy. 


January   17,    1955 
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Labor's  Concern  with  Foreign  Affairs 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy 1 


It  is  both  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
today  as  the  guest  of  the  Italian-American  Labor 
Council.  The  honor  lies  in  the  opportunity  to 
join  this  distinguished  group  of  foreign  and 
American  leaders  in  paying  tribute  to  Matthew 
Woll  on  the  eve  of  his  75th  birthday.  The  pleas- 
ure is  in  seeing  many  friends  both  old  and  new 
at  this  congenial  gathering. 

Many  of  you  have  known  Matthew  Woll  far 
longer  than  I  and  at  closer  range.  To  tell  you  of 
his  stalwart  and  continuing  service  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  as  Chairman 
of  the  International  Relations  and  Free  Trade 
Union  Committees  would  be  belaboring  a  theme 
with  which  you  are  all  familiar.  Nor  need  I  re- 
peat to  you  how  his  leadership  as  an  officer  of  the 
Photo-Engravers  Union  has  contributed  to  the 
solidity  of  that  staunch  union. 

From  my  vantage  point  in  the  middle  distance 
I  can,  however,  gain  a  certain  perspective  on  the 
contribution  he  has  made  in  the  64  years  since  he 
came  America's;  way — and  since  America  very 
shortly  thereafter  came  his  way.  I  see  him  as  a 
living  symbol  of  American  labor's  interest  and 
participation  in  international  affairs.  By  this  I 
don't  just  mean  his  committee  work  and  his  work 
as  a  delegate  to  international  labor  conferences, 
noteworthy  as  this  has  been.  Matthew  Woll's 
interest  in  international  affairs,  and  indeed  that 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  a  whole, 
is  far  from  limited  to  the  labor  aspects  alone, 
lie  has  recognized  the  deep  and  sustaining  place 
of  labor  as  a  constant  element  of  world  society. 
Because  of  this  place  he  has  regarded  the  whole 

1  Address  made  before  the  Italian-American  Labor 
Council  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  8  (press  release  10 
dated  Jan.  7). 


area  of  foreign  policy  rightly  as  the  concern  of 
labor,  and  he  has  felt  free  to  comment  accordingly. 
I  know  because  I  have  been  on  the  receiving  end 
from  time  to  time. 

Free  Labor  Essential  to  Democracy 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  the  Department  of 
State  encourages  such  interest,  and  if  we  are  oc- 
casionally hard  pressed  by  questions,  that  is 
healthy  too.  Free  labor  is  an  essential  element  of 
the  democratic  framework.  More  and  more,  labor 
has  come  to  accept  and  play  its  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  institutions  of  democracy  the  world 
over.  We  all  know  that  where  there  is  no  democ- 
racy— or  where  democracy  is  on  the  run — the 
unions  are  among  the  first  to  feel  the  pressure. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  so-called  trade 
unions  of  the  Soviet  world  are  mere  instruments 
of  the  state.  You  know  and  we  know  that  control 
of  the  trade  unions  is  a  prime  target  of  the  Soviet 
conspiracy  and  a  focal  point  for  subversive  ac- 
tivity by  their  agents.  In  contemporary  history 
the  Communist  coup  in  Czechoslovakia  is  a  glar- 
ing example  of  this  technique.  You  will  recall 
that  this  revolt  was  achieved  in  large  measure 
from  within — by  the  cancer  of  subversive  takeover 
of  the  trade  unions. 

I  know  that  the  leaders  of  American  labor  are 
fully  aware  of  this  type  of  malignancy.  The  fact 
that  the  American  labor  movement  sees  eye  to  eye 
with  the  Department  of  State  on  the  threat  of 
Communist  imperialism  and  on  so  many  other 
basic  elements  of  foreign  policy  is  a  source  of 
gratification.  I  know  that  American  labor  has 
lent  financial  and  spiritual  assistance  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  democratic  elements  of  trade  unions 
abroad,  so  that  they  could  in  turn  fight  the  good 
fight  against  Communist  infiltration  and  maintain 
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their  freedom,  their  independence,  and  their  in- 
tegrity. Matt  Woll  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
this  crusade.  The  Italian- American  Labor  Coun- 
cil has  also  done  a  splendid  service  in  alerting 
Italo- Americans  to  this  danger  in  their  mother 
country  and  through  them  giving  support  to  the 
democratic  forces  in  Italy. 

1  salute  both  Council  and  guest  of  honor  for 
their  work. 

It  is  hard  to  place  too  much  stress  on  the  im- 
portance of  an  informed  and  alert  trade  union 
movement  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 
For  no  matter  how  well  conceived  our  foreign 
policy  may  be,  its  success  is  dependent  in  large 
measure  on  our  internal  strength.  American  labor 
is  a  vital  component  of  this  strength  and  provides 
an  indispensable  source  of  vigor  and  support 
which  enables  our  Government  to  conduct  its  rela- 
tions with  other  nations  to  the  best  advantage  of 
our  people. 

Now  I  want  to  revert  to  my  main  theme,  which 
is  that  foreign  affairs  is  the  intimate  concern  of 
labor.  In  recognition  of  this  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  state  of  our  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  this  first  month  of  a  new 
year  of  great  moment. 

Progress  in  1954 

Nineteen  fifty-four  was  an  anxious  year,  but  it 
ended  up  as  a  year  of  sound  progress  in  the  cause 
of  peace  and  security.  In  his  press  conference  on 
the  last  day  of  1954,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
highlighted  the  progress  while  freely  admitting 
the  setbacks.     This  is  the  way  he  put  it : 2 

Most  of  all  this  gain  has  been  in  the  demonstrated 
capacity  of  the  free  nations  to  develop,  cooperatively, 
their  unity  and  strength.  As  a  result,  the  danger  of 
general  war  recedes. 

One  setback  has  been  the  Indochina  Armistice  .... 
But  out  of  this  setback  there  has  come  the  Manila 
Pact,  which,  if  adequately  implemented,  can  limit  the 
scope  and  consequences  of  the  loss. 

Another  setback  was  the  defeat  in  France  of  the 
European  Defense  Community.  But  out  of  that  has 
come  the  plan  for  Western  European  Union  which  re- 
produces much  of  the  good  contained  in  the  Edc. 

So  out  of  bad  has  come  good ;  out  of  a  measure 
of  failure  has  come,  if  not  yet  complete  success,  at 
least  the  promise  of  greater  success. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  labor  and  government 
have  been  in  close  agreement  on  foreign  policy  is 

2  BrxLETiN  of  Jan.  10,  1955,  p.  43. 
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that  the  operating  principle  in  international  rela- 
tions has  closely  resembled  a  principle  which  the 
trade  unions  have  been  applying  for  years.  That 
is  the  principle  of  collective  security.  When 
organizations  share  the  same  principle  they  are 
apt  to  be  sympathetic.  You  labor  men  band  to- 
gether and  you  bargain  for  the  well-being  of  the 
working  man  in  much  the  same  way  our  Govern- 
ment bargains  and  unites  with  other  nations 
against  a  common  danger. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  there  are  many  hazards 
still  ahead.  But  the  heartening  sign  has  been 
that  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  in  the  case  of 
each  of  the  two  setbacks  listed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  closed  the  ranks  and  made  a  forward  step 
together.  When  this  happens,  the  Communist 
threat  is  turned  aside;  the  Communist  lies  and 
outcries  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

In  both  of  these  historic  events  the  United 
States  played  the  part  of  good  partner  and  helpful 
ally.  After  the  collapse  of  Edc,  you  will  recall, 
Mr.  Dulles  took  with  him  to  London  no  specific 
proposals  but  the  willingness  to  go  along  with  any 
workable  formula  that  was  presented  by  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe,  whose  immediate  and 
vital  concern  it  was.  This  held  true  at  the  time  of 
the  Manila  conference,  when  eight  nations,  Asian 
and  non- Asian,  signed  a  pact  against  aggression 
and  subversion.  The  story  of  the  collapse  of  the 
Edc  and  the  anxious  weeks  which  followed  it  has 
been  in  the  headlines  for  months.  It  was  a  time 
of  historic  concessions  and  statesmanlike  coopera- 
tion, especially  on  the  part  of  England  and  Ger- 
many and  France.  The  world  literally  held  its 
breath  until  ratification  by  the  French  Assembly 
last  week  removed  one  of  the  last  major  obstacles 
to  the  return  of  Germany  to  her  sovereign  place 
and  responsibility  among  the  Western  European 
powers. 

Mutual  Defense  in  Asia 

The  situation  in  Asia  has  been  less  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  news.  The  Manila  treaty  put  new 
heart  into  the  defense  of  Southeast  Asia  and  threw 
a  mantle  of  protection  over  the  new  states  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia  and  southern  Viet-Nam.  The 
treaty  was  a  great  landmark  in  collective  security 
in  Asia.  But  there  have  been  others.  The  de- 
fensive treaty  with  the  Kepublic  of  China,  also 
awaiting  approval  at  the  new  session  of  Congress, 
is  the  latest  example.     You  will  recall  that  we  also 
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have  bilateral  defensive  treaties  with  Japan  and 
Korea.  And,  far  across  the  vast  continent,  there 
is  forming  what  is  known  as  the  "Northern  Tier" 
defense  line.  An  agreement  between  Turkey  and 
Pakistan  to  discuss  mutual  defense  needs  was  the 
beginning  here.  But  the  desires  of  the  nations 
involved  will  have  to  govern  any  pact  that  de- 
velops. We  do  not  seek  to  impose  any  system  of 
collective  security  on  any  country. 

This  is  in  keeping  with  our  good-partner  role. 
It  is  also  in  keeping  with  the  fierce  determination, 
especially  among  the  new-born  Asian  nations,  to 
preserve  their  hard- won  independence  against  any 
infringement.  This  determination,  coupled  with 
a  lingering  fear  of  the  old  colonialism,  is — if  I 
make  a  sweeping  generality — perhaps  the  deepest 
motivating  force  in  the  new  Asia,  and  one  which 
we  must  never  forget. 

It  found  eloquent  expression  in  the  Manila 
charter  which  was  signed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
treaty.  This  charter  proclaimed  the  dedication  of 
the  eight  signatories  to  the  independence  and  self- 
government  of  all  peoples  everywhere  who  are  able 
to  discharge  the  responsibilities. 

Words  Are  Not  Enough 

Words  are  wonderful  and  have  changed  the 
course  of  history.  But  words  alone,  even  the 
ringing  words  of  the  Pacific  Charter,  are  not 
enough.  The  Asian  nations,  emerging  from  the 
long  twilight  of  colonialism,  will  be  watching  us 
every  step  of  the  way.  Despite  our  good  faith, 
which  we  have  demonstrated  in  many  ways,  such 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Philippines,  they  look  for  con- 
tinuing proof  that  we  do  not  practice  a  kind  of 
benevolent  economic  colonialism  that  is  quite  a 
good  deal  better  than  the  brutal  Communist 
brand — but  is  still  colonialism  to  them. 

The  coming  Bangkok  meeting  of  the  Manila 
treaty  nations  marks  the  forward  step  to  imple- 
ment that  treaty  and  also  to  show  that  the  ringing 
words  of  the  charter  have  substance.  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  the  fact  that  the  meeting  is  in  Thailand,  an 
ancient  Asian  country  whose  security  is  so  directly 
involved. 

A  major  problem  in  Asia  is  that  of  communica- 
tion. Words  are  not  enough;  the  word  must  be 
passed.  The  fact  that  we  are  against  colonialism 
is  all  well  and  good,  but  the  Asians  must  be  con- 
vinced of  this.  The  truth  about  America  must 
be  told. 


Let  me  give  you  an  example  which  I  consider 
illuminating.  Last  fall  at  Damascus  a  trade  fair 
took  place  in  which  the  Soviet  participation  far 
exceeded  ours  in  cost  and  magnitude.  The  Soviet 
pavilion  was  an  impressive  affair  complete  with 
statues  of  Stalin  and  Lenin  and  the  rest.  Our 
contribution  was  Cinerama,  and  it  stole  the  show. 
The  struggle  for  tickets  was  tremendous — the 
Arabs  came  from  hundreds  of  miles  around  to 
see  this  new  wonder.  Thousands  saw  America 
unfold  and  were  impressed.  The  American  news- 
papers reported  a  major  propaganda  triumph  in 
the  cold  war. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  story.  To 
build  the  Russian  pavilion,  1,200  workers  were 
hired.  They  were  paid  10  pounds  for  an  8-hour 
day  in  contrast  to  the  normal  2-3  pounds  which 
workers  on  other  pavilions  received.  Overtime 
was  generous  and  medical  care  good.  In  con- 
trast to  Cinerama,  the  end  product  of  this  was  not 
too  satisfactory.  The  Russian  wares,  consisting 
mostly  of  candy  and  of  rather  dated-looking  cars, 
went  largely  unnoticed  in  the  rush  for  Cinerama. 

But  some  of  the  workers  were  inevitably  im- 
pressed. The  press  was  not  fooled,  and  I  quote 
from  one  leading  Syrian  newspaper : 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  unsuccessful  Communist  propa- 
ganda which  has  been  felt  by  each  one  of  us  easterners. 
The  Russians  pay  fabulous  wages  for  workers  abroad 
and  enslave  their  own  workers  at  home.  They  show  gen- 
erosity and  hospitality  on  the  outside  but  impose  misery 
on  the  inside  .... 

But  many  of  the  workers  in  Syria  do  not  read. 
The  short  hours  and  the  extra  money  made  their 
mark.  I  think  this  is  worth  remembering.  In  the 
long  run  the  truth  prevails,  but  lies  and  illusions 
sometimes  strike  home.  Some  of  those  workmen 
said  to  themselves :  "If  this  is  the  way  they  treat 
you  in  Russia,  I'm  for  them." 

We  Americans  are  interested  in  truth.  We 
want  the  American  way  of  life  shown  and  known 
abroad  for  what  it  is,  not  what  it  pretends  to  be. 
Our  enlightened  self-interest  and  sense  of  partner- 
ship with  the  other  free  nations  must  be  told  and 
told  again. 

Many  of  you  here,  like  our  distinguished  guest 
of  honor,  have  played  notable  parts  telling  the 
American  story  abroad  and  in  exposing  the  true 
nature  of  the  Communist  claims  and  pretensions 
with  regard  to  their  concern  for  the  worker. 

We  need  your  continuing  help  in  the  struggle 
that  still  lies  ahead. 
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Ldapting  U.S.  Military  Strength 

0  Meet  Changing  World  Conditions 

rhlte  House  press  release  dated  January  5 

Following,  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
\ceen  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

scretary  Wilson  to  the  President 

January  3, 1955 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  For  nearly  two  years  we 
ave  discussed  the  various  problems  relating  to 
le  armed  services  and  in  particular  the  need  for 
le  conservation  and  proper  utilization  of  our 
mnpower,  both  military  and  civilian.  Just  be- 
3re  Christmas  you  again  discussed  the  question 
f  personnel  strengths  with  me  and  the  Joint 
Ihiefs  of  Staff. 

1  have  found  so  much  value  in  the  views  under- 
ling your  decisions  as  to  the  personnel  strengths 
f  the  armed  services  that  I  wonder  if  you  would 
ive  me  the  gist  of  them  in  written  form.  I  should 
ke  very  much  to  have  them  available  during  the 
ext  year  to  guide  me  in  my  consideration  of  those 
latters  and  to  be  able  to  make  them  available  to 
11  of  the  interested  people  who  are  considering 
lis  problem. 

With  great  respect,  I  am 
Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  E.  Wilson 


he  President  to  Secretary  Wilson 

January  5, 1955 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Responding  to  your  re- 
uest  I  shall,  in  this  note,  briefly  summarize  the 
iews  on  our  general  needs  in  military  strength, 
lcluding  personnel,  that  I  expressed  verbally  to 
ou  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  December, 
ieedless  to  say,  these  convictions  on  how  best  to 
reserve  the  peace  were  formed  after  earnest  con- 
ideration  of  the  oral  and  written  views  of  our 
lilitary  advisers. 

In  approaching  this  problem,  we  should  keep 
ver  before  us  the  realization  that  the  security  of 
tie  United  States  is  inextricably  bound  up  with 
ie  security  of  the  free  world.  For  this  reason, 
ne  of  our  tasks  is  to  do  everything  possible  to 
romote  unity  of  understanding  and  action  among 
tie  free  nations  so  that  each  may  take  its  full  and 
roper  part  in  the  cooperative  process  of  estab- 
ishing  a  lasting  and  effective  security. 


Certain  considerations,  applying  more  specif- 
ically to  our  own  country's  military  preparations, 
are  these : 

First,  the  threat  to  our  security  is  a  continuing 
and  many-sided  one — there  is,  so  far  as  we  can 
determine,  no  single  critical  "danger  date"  and  no 
single  form  of  enemy  action  to  which  we  could 
soundly  gear  all  our  defense  preparations.  We 
will  never  commit  aggression,  but  we  must  always 
be  ready  to  defeat  it. 

Second,  true  security  for  our  country  must  be 
founded  on  a  strong  and  expanding  economy, 
readily  convertible  to  the  tasks  of  war. 

Third,  because  scientific  progress  exerts  a  con- 
stantly increasing  influece  upon  the  character  and 
conduct  of  war,  and  because  America's  most  pre- 
cious possession  is  the  lives  of  her  citizens,  we 
should  base  our  security  upon  military  formations 
which  make  maximum  use  of  science  and  tech- 
nology in  order  to  minimize  numbers  in  men. 

Fourth,  due  to  the  destructiveness  of  modern 
weapons  and  the  increasing  efficiency  of  long- 
range  bombing  aircraft,  the  United  States  has 
reason,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  to  be  deeply 
concerned  over  the  serious  effects  which  a  sudden 
attack  could  conceivably  inflict  upon  our  country. 

Our  first  objective  must  therefore  be  to  main- 
tain the  capability  to  deter  an  enemy  from  attack 
and  to  blunt  that  attack  if  it  comes — by  a  combi- 
nation of  effective  retaliatory  power  and  a  con- 
tinental defense  system  of  steadily  increasing 
effectiveness.  These  two  tasks  logically  demand 
priority  in  all  planning.  Thus  we  will  assure  that 
our  industrial  capacity  can  continue  throughout  a 
war  to  produce  the  gigantic  amounts  of  equipment 
and  supplies  required. 

We  can  never  be  defeated  so  long  as  our  relative 
superiority  in  productive  capacity  is  sustained. 

Other  essential  tasks  during  the  initial  period 
following  a  possible  future  attack  would  require 
the  Navy  to  clear  the  ocean  lanes,  and  the  Army 
to  do  its  part  in  meeting  critical  land  situations. 
Our  forces  in  Nato  and  elsewhere  could  be 
swiftly  engaged.  To  maintain  order  and  organi- 
zation under  the  conditions  that  would  prevail  in 
attacked  areas  of  our  country  would  of  itself  con- 
stitute a  major  challenge.  Improved  Reserve 
programs  would  help  greatly — in  fact  might  prove 
the  decisive  margin — in  these  as  in  other  major 
tasks. 
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To  provide  for  meeting  lesser  hostile  action- 
such  as  local  aggression  not  broadened  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  major  aggressor's  forces— growing 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  forces  now  being 
built  and  strengthened  in  many  areas  of  the  free 
world.  But  because  this  reliance  cannot  be  com- 
plete, and  because  our  own  vital  interests,  collec- 
tive security  and  pledged  faith  might  well  be  in- 
volved, there  remain  certain  contingencies  for 
which  the  United  States  should  be  ready  with 
mobile  forces  to  help  indigenous  troops  deter 
local  aggression,  direct  or  indirect. 

In  view  of  the  practical  considerations  limiting 
the  rapid  deployment  of  large  military  forces  from 
the  continental  United  States  immediately  on  out- 
break of  war,  the  numbers  of  active  troops  main- 
tained for  this  purpose  can  be  correspondingly 
tailored.  For  the  remainder  we  may  look  pri- 
marily to  our  Reserves  and  our  mobilization  base, 
including  our  stockpile  of  critical  materials. 

All  these  capabilities  have  a  double  value— they 
serve  our  aim  in  peacetime  of  preventing  war 
through  their  deterrent  effect ;  they  form  the  foun- 
dation of  effective  defense  if  aggressors  should 
strike. 

Both  in  composition  and  in  strength  our  secu- 
rity arrangements  must  have  long-term  appli- 
cability. Lack  of  reasonable  stability  is  the  most 
wasteful  and  expensive  practice  in  military  ac- 
tivity. We  cannot  afford  intermittent  accelera- 
tion of  preparation  and  expenditure  in  response  to 
emotional  tension,  inevitably  followed  by  cutbacks 
inspired  by  wishful  thinking.  Development  of 
sound,  long-term  security  requires  that  we  design 
our  forces  so  as  to  assure  a  steadily  increasing 
efficiency,  in  step  with  scientific  advances,  but 
characterized  by  a  stability  that  is  not  materially 
disturbed  by  every  propaganda  effort  of  un- 
friendly nations. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  defensive  forces  in 
America  are  maintained  to  defend  a  way  of  life. 
They  must  be  adequate  for  this  purpose  but  must 
not  become  such  an  intolerable  burden  as  to  occa- 
sion loss  of  civilian  morale  or  the  individual  initia- 
tive on  which,  in  a  free  country,  depends  the  dy- 
namic industrial  effort  which  is  the  continuing 
foundation  of  our  nation's  security. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  professional  military 
competence  and  political  statesmanship  must  join 
to  form  judgments  as  to  the  minimum  defensive 
structure  that  should  be  supported  by  the  nation. 
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To  do  less  than  the  minimum  would  expose  the 
nation  to  the  predatory  purposes  of  potential 
enemies.    On  the  other  hand,  to  build  excessively 
under  the  impulse  of  fear  could,  in  the  long  run, 
defeat  our  purposes  by  damaging  the  growth  ofl 
our  economy  and  eventually  forcing  it  into  regi-j 
mented  controls. 

It  is  for  the  reasons  so  briefly  touched  upon 
above  that  I  have  decided  to  present  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  behalf  of  the  Administration,  a  program' 
which  has  been  under  development  during  the: 
past  two  years.  That  program  contemplates  an 
active  personnel  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  atl 
June  30, 1955,  of  approximately  3,000,000,  within 
which  the  Air  Force  will  be  increased  to  about 
975,000. 

Experience  will  determine  to  what  extent  the 
personnel  strengths  set  for  June  1955  can  be  fur- 
ther reduced.  It  would  not  be  wise  at  this  time  to 
fix  rigid  targets  for  1956.  As  a  goal,  I  suggest  a 
strength  of  the  order  of  2,850,000— with  any  fur- 
ther material  reductions  dependent  upon  an  im- 
proved world  situation.  To  reach  such  figures 
without  injuring  our  combat  strength  will  require 
continuing  close  scrutiny  of  all  defense  elements, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  administrative  over- 
head. 

Essential  to  this  entire  program  is  economy  ir 
operation.  If  we  are  to  support  active  and  effec- 
tive forces  of  the  order  indicated  over  a  period 
which  may  last  for  decades,  we  must  practice  a 
strict  austerity  in  day-to-day  operations.  This 
is  an  insistent  and  constant  mission  of  every  re 
sponsible  official,  military  and  civilian,  in  the  De 
fense  Department. 

In  this  time  of  rapidly  developing  technology 
and  frequent  changes  in  the  world  situation,  w< 
should  in  our  efforts  for  peace  and  security  con 
tinuously  re-shape  our  programs  to  changing  con 
ditions  and  avoid  fixed  or  frozen  ideas.  Th 
threat  of  modern  war  calls  for  constant  modern 
ization. 

Since  your  request  to  me  and  this  reply  bot 
deal  with  matters  on  which  our  citizenry  ought  t 
be  as  fully  informed  as  considerations  of  securifc 
permit,  I  am  directing  the  public  release  of  the  tw 
documents. 


Sincerely, 


Dwigiit  D.  Eisenhower 
Department  of  State  Bulleti 


ATO  Infrastructure  Program 

The  following  was  released  to  the  press  at  Paris 
y  the  NATO  information  division  on  December 
I 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  has 
jproved  an  £81  million  infrastructure  program 
>r  the  year  of  1955.  This  is  part  of  the  £700 
illion  infrastructure  program,  of  which  £650 
lillion  has  so  far  been  authorized  for  specific 
ato  projects  during  the  past  5y2  years. 

The  1955  program  was  approved  by  the  North 
.tlantic  Council  under  authority  granted  by  the 
foreign  Ministers  in  April  1953.  At  that  time 
le  member  governments  designated  £250  million 
f  the  £700  million  total  for  a  3-year,  cost-shared 
rogram,  of  which  this  is  the  second  year,  and 
elegated  authority  to  the  Council  of  Permanent 
lepresentatives  for  disposal  of  these  funds.  Un- 
er  this  authority  the  Permanent  Council,  after 
■viewing  the  military  requirements  submitted  by 
reneral  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  Supreme  Allied 
lommander,  Europe,  and  Admiral  Jerauld 
rright,  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Atlantic, 
ecides  upon  the  annual  infrastructure  program. 

Approximately  40  percent  of  the  1955  infra- 
:ructure  budget  will  be  used  for  construction  of 
dditional  airfields  and  for  improvement  of  exist- 
lg  airfields;  25  percent  is  for  Nato  additions  to 
aval  base  and  fleet  facilities;  20  percent  will  be 
sed  to  expand  the  oil  pipeline  system  which  al- 
sady  represents  a  £76  million  Nato  investment; 
"lecommunications,  a  familiar  item  in  inf rastruc- 
lre  planning,  account  for  10  percent  of  the  budg- 
I ;  the  remaining  5  percent  will  finance  construe- 
on  of  radar  warning  installations,  radio 
avigational  aids,  and  headquarters. 

During  1954  £100  million  of  infrastructure  con- 
traction was  launched.  By  the  end  of  this  year, 
irough  the  infrastructure  mechanism,  132  Nato 
irfields  will  have  been  made  available  for  use  as 
eeded  by  Nato;  this  represents  the  continuing 
nprovement  of  120  airfields  already  usable  in 
953,  so  that  they  are  equipped  to  handle  any 
ewly  developed  type  of  Nato  fighter  plane,  plus 
ompletion  of  12  additional  airfields. 

During  the  present  year  eight  Nato  countries 
tarted  work  on  the  vast  pipeline  system.  This 
roject  of  some  6,000  kilometers  of  pipe,  complete 
nth  pumping  stations,  storage  facilities,  etc.,  has 
Togressed  from  the  stage  of  planning  and  engi- 


neering into  that  of  execution.  It  calls  for  a  Cen- 
tral European  network  of  pipelines  with  ports  on 
both  the  Channel  and  Mediterranean  coasts  in 
order  that  the  system  can  be  supplied  by  the  tanker 
fleets  of  the  Nato  nations.  The  system  itself  is 
equipped  to  handle  several  types  of  fuel.  Its  mag- 
nitude can  best  be  illustrated  by  the  contemplated 
rate  of  flow,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  uninter- 
rupted movement  of  70  complete  tanker  trains. 

Telecommunications  built  under  Nato  common 
infrastructure  auspices  to  meet  military  require- 
ments have,  at  present,  increased  civilian  facilities 
tremendously.  These  same  facilities  are,  of  course, 
completely  available  for  military  use  in  the  event 
of  emergency.  Experts  in  this  field  estimate  that 
the  European  national  plans  and  programs  for 
the  improvement  of  communications  systems  have 
been  advanced  by  10  to  15  years  through  the  Nato 
program.  To  date  over  £85  million  of  the  £120 
million  total  designated  for  this  purpose  has  been 
contracted. 

The  cooperation  of  the  14  Nato  Governments 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
infrastructure  program  to  date.  Potential  waste 
or  duplication  of  effort  has  been  virtually  avoided 
due  to  an  established  procedure  of  screening,  by 
experts,  item  by  item  authorization  by  commit- 
tees of  the  Council,  joint  civilian  and  military  in- 
spections and  final  auditing,  in  full  cooperation 
with  the  military  establishment.  The  comprehen- 
sive system  of  budgetary  control  assures  that 
essential  military  requirements  are  met  with  min- 
imum expense  to  the  Allies,  and,  in  turn,  the  co- 
operation of  member  governments  in  forwarding 
each  project  has  assured  that  standards  estab- 
lished through  the  Nato  mechanism  are  met.  The 
principle  of  opening  infrastructure  construction 
contracts  to  international  competitive  bidding  has 
also  tended  to  reduce  cost,  improve  quality,  and 
implement  the  objectives  of  article  2  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 


Foreign  Ministers  of  Manila  Pact 
Countries  To  Meet  at  Bangkok 

Press  release  2  dated  January  3 

The  Governments  of  Australia,  France,  New 
Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  made 
clear,  in  signing  the  Manila  Pact  and  the  Pacific 
Charter,  their  determination  to  cooperate  closely 
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in  order  to  contribute  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Southwest  Pacific.  In 
furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  foreign  ministers 
of  the  signatory  governments  have  agreed  to  meet 
on  February  23.  They  have  accepted  with  pleas- 
ure the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  Thailand 
to  hold  this  meeting  at  Bangkok. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  will  be  to  consider 
arrangements  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Manila  treaty  and  to  exchange  views  on  matters 
affecting  the  peace  and  security  of  the  treaty  area. 

Ending  of  Combatant  Activities 
in  Korea  and  Adjacent  Waters 

Executive  Order  10585  ' 

Designating  the  Date  of  Termination  of  Combatant 
Activities  in  Korea  and  Waters  Adjacent  Thereto 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  112 
(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  January 
31,  1955,  as  of  midnight  thereof,  is  hereby  designated  as 
the  date  of  termination  of  combatant  activities  in  the 
zone  comprised  of  the  area  described  in  Executive  Order 
No.  10195  of  December  20,  1950  (15  F.  R.  9177).* 

X-J  Ca-S-^*  L^tZ^J  CJ-^LUm^  AsKas*^ 

The  White  House, 
January  1,  1955. 

Japanese-American  Orphans 
To  Be  Admitted  to  U.S. 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January 
4  (press  release  4)  that  15  Japanese- American 
orphans  would  soon  enter  the  United  States,  under 
provisions  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act,  to  become 
adopted  sons  and  daughters  of  families  who 
learned  of  their  plight  through  the  National  Cath- 
olic Welfare  Conference  and  the  American  Joint 
Committee  in  Tokyo. 

The  5  girls  and  10  boys,  whose  American  fath- 
ers and  Japanese  mothers  were  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  care  for  them,  have  spent  their  lives  so  far 
at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  baby  home  at  Yokohama, 
under  supervision  of  Catholic  Sisters. 

They  range  in  age  from  2  to  8  years.  They  will 
have  homes  in  eight  different  States.     All  have 
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been  taught  English  words  in  recent  weeks  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  understand  their  new  fathers 
and  mothers.  While  some  Japanese-American 
orphans  have  been  adopted  by  Americans  who 
were  in  Japan,  these  15  have  been  chosen  by  fami- 
lies in  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion of  welfare  agencies.  Most  of  them  have  not 
seen  the  Americans  who  are  offering  them  homes 
and  family  care  in  the  country  of  their  true  fath- 
ers. The  special  nonquota  visas  under  the  Refu- 
gee Relief  Program  were  issued  to  the  children 
during  the  Christmas  season  at  the  U.S.  Consulate 
General  at  Yokohama.  Under  the  Refugee  Re- 
lief Act  of  1953  there  is  provision  for  the  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  of  4,000  orphans,  over 
and  above  the  quotas  of  the  regular  immigration 
law. 

Compensation  to  Japanese  for  Damage 
Resulting  From  Nuclear  Tests 

Press  release  6  dated  January  4 

Following  are  the  texts  of  notes  exchanged  at 
Tokyo  on  January  4-  by  Ambassador  John  M. 
Allison  and  Japanese  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Minister  Mamoru  Shigemitsu. 

U.S.  Note 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  our  recent  conver- 
sations regarding  compensation  for  Japanese  na- 
tionals who  sustained  personal  and  property  dam- 
age as  a  result  of  nuclear  tests  in  the  Marshall 
Islands. 

Your  Excellency  knows  of  the  deep  concern  and 
sincere  regret  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  have  manifested  over 
the  injuries  suffered  by  Japanese  fishermen  in  the 
course  of  these  tests,  and  of  the  earnest  hopes  held 
in  the  United  States  for  the  welfare  and  well-being 
of  these  injured  fishermen.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  has  made  clear 
that  it  is  prepared  to  make  monetary  compensa- 
tion as  an  additional  expression  of  its  concern  and 
regret  over  the  injuries  sustained. 

I  now  desire  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
hereby  tenders,  ex  gratia,  to  the  Government  of 
Japan,  without  reference  to  the  question  of  legal 
liability,  the  sum  of  two  million  dollars  for  pur- 
poses of  compensation  for  the  injuries  or  damages 
sustained  as  a  result  of  nuclear  tests  in  the 
Marshall  Islands  in  1954. 
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The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ca  understands  that  the  tendered  sum  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  such  an  equitable  manner  as  may  be 
letermined  in  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Govern- 
nent  of  Japan,  and  also  wishes  to  observe  that 
;his  sum  includes  provision  for  a  solatium  on  be- 
lalf  of  each  of  the  Japanese  fishermen  involved 
md  for  the  claims  advanced  by  the  Government 
>f  Japan  for  their  medical  and  hospitalization 
expenses. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Government  of 
he  United  States  of  America  that  the  Government 
)f  Japan,  in  accepting  the  tendered  sum  of  two 
nillion  dollars,  does  so  in  full  settlement  of  any 
md  all  claims  against  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ca  or  its  agents,  nationals,  or  juridical  entities, 
>n  the  part  of  Japan  and  its  nationals  and  juridical 
entities  for  any  and  all  injuries,  losses,  or  damages 
irising  out  of  the  said  nuclear  tests. 

I  should  appreciate  it  if  Your  Excellency  would 
nform  me  whether  the  sum  tendered  herein  is 
icceptable  to  your  Government  and  whether  the 
ibove  understanding  of  my  Government  is  also  the 
inderstanding  of  your  Government.  In  the  event 
such  sum  is  acceptable,  I  have  the  honor  to  propose 
;hat  this  note  and  Your  Excellency's  reply  accept- 
ng  the  tendered  sum  shall  be  considered  a  con- 
irmation  of  these  mutual  understandings  of  our 
jovernments. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
ny  most  distinguished  consideration. 

lapanese  Note 

I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  Your  Excellency's 
lote  of  this  date,  regarding  compensation  for  Jap- 
mese  claims  arising  out  of  nuclear  tests  in  the 
Marshall  Islands,  which  reads  as  follows : 

[Text  of  U.  S.  note] 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
;hat  the  sum  tendered  is  acceptable  to  the  Govern- 
nent  of  Japan  and  receipt  thereof  is  hereby  ac- 


knowledged. I  have  further  the  honour  to  inform 
Your  Excellency  that  the  above  understanding 
of  your  Government  is  also  the  understanding  of 
my  Government  and  that  Your  Excellency's  note 
and  this  reply  accepting  the  tendered  sum  shall 
be  considered  a  confirmation  of  these  mutual 
understandings  of  our  Governments. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
Your  Excellency,  Monsieur  l'Ambassadeur,  the 
assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 


Death  of  President  of  Panama 

Statement  by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  3 

I  was  grieved  to  learn  of  the  tragic  assassination 
of  President  Jose  Antonio  Remon  of  Panama.  A 
firm  friend,  President  Remon  was  held  in  great 
respect  by  the  Government  of  our  Nation.  Only 
last  year  he  and  Senora  Remon  were  visitors  at  the 
White  House.1 

To  Senora  Remon,  to  the  new  President  Guizado 
and  his  associates  in  the  Panamanian  Government, 
and  to  the  people  of  Panama,  I  extend  my  personal 
sympathies  as  well  as  the  sincere  condolences  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 2 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  learned 
with  shock  and  deep  grief  of  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Remon,  for  whom  we  have  held  great  respect 
and  friendship.  In  their  name  and  my  own  I  send 
sincere  condolences  to  Senora  de  Remon,  to  Vice 
President  Jose  Ramon  Guizado  and  his  associates 
in  the  Panamanian  Government,  and  to  the  people 
of  our  sister  Republic. 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  12,  1953,  p.  487. 

2  Made  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  2  (press  release  3 
dated  Jan.  3). 
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United  States-Israel  Friendship  in  the  Free  World 


by  Edward  B.  Lawson 
Ambassador  to  Israel x 


It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  be  invited  to 
address  you  for  a  few  moments  tonight.  I  shall 
address  myself  to  the  general  subject  of  "United 
States-Israel  Friendship  in  the  Free  World."  In 
so  doing,  I  shall  in  no  manner  seek  to  introduce  or 
discuss  matters  of  an  obviously  controversial  na- 
ture, nor  shall  I  undertake  to  in  any  way  offer 
direct  or  implied  advice  or  suggestions.  There 
are,  I  assure  you,  no  hidden  meanings  in  my  words. 
I  shall  speak  tonight  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness— 
an  approach  to  my  subject  one  would  naturally 
expect  from  a  guest  who  has  been  welcomed  in 
your  country  with  such  warmth  and  courtesy — 
who  has  come  to  your  country  with  great  enthusi- 
asm and  hope,  who  admires  so  avidly  the  religious, 
historic,  cultural,  and  broad  international  back- 
ground of  your  peoples  and  the  great  faith,  cour- 
age, and  drive  which  has  made  your  country  an 
outstanding  phenomenon  of  democracy  in  modern 
times. 

I  come  to  you  as  a  friend.  And  I  accept  in  the 
sincerest  and  most  genuine  spirit  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  title  under  which  you  are  organ- 
ized— the  Israel-America  Friendship  League. 

It  will  be  the  ambition  of  my  wife  and  myself 
to  live  in  harmony  and  friendship  among  you.  As 
I  have  indicated,  we  have  met  on  all  sides — within 
the  Government  and  without,  among  the  press 
and  among  our  neighbors,  from  the  tradespeople 
and  the  man  in  the  street — a  welcome  the  warmth 
of  which  has  never  been  exceeded  in  any  country 
in  which  we  have  served  during  our  28  years  of 
Foreign  Service  for  our  Government.  This  is 
most  heartening.    We  have  come  to  Israel  with  a 


1  AddreM  made  before  the  Israel-America  Friendship 
I  i  Lgue  af  Tel  Aviv  on  Dee.  4. 
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particular  spirit  of  friendship,  with  a  pronounced 
desire  and  anticipation  of  pleasant  and  interesting 
living. 

Therefore,  it  was  most  fitting,  we  thought,  that 
our  first  contact  on  arrival  should  be  with  your 
organization,  the  Israel-America  Friendship 
League.  And  how  impressed  we  were  to  find  the 
officers  and  members  of  your  league  awaiting  us 
in  Haifa,  whence  some  had  traveled  from  Tel  Aviv 
and  Jerusalem  in  the  very  early  morning  hours. 
You  did  this  to  give  two  strangers  to  your  country 
a  hearty  and  warm  welcome  as  they  reached  the 
shores  of  Israel.  I  know  of  nothing  that  could 
have  pleased  us  more.  I  know  of  nothing  which 
will  prevent  the  spirit  of  friendship  which  took 
deep  root  at  that  moment  from  growing  and 
flourishing  during  what  we  trust  will  be  a  long 
sojourn  in  your  hospitable  country. 

It  is  my  fervent  wish  that,  as  we  become  better 
acquainted,  as  we  extend  our  life  among  you,  you 
and  the  people  of  Israel  will  see  fit  to  give  me 
your  wholehearted  confidence  and  that  I  will  be 
able  to  earn  a  place  of  trust  among  you— your 
trust  in  my  good  will  and  in  my  desire  to  under- 
stand your  problems  and  aid  in  their  solution. 

And  I  urge  that  you  continue  to  extend  the  hand 
of  friendship  and  your  confidence  to  my  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  other  nations  who  signed  the 
Tripartite  Resolution  in  1950.  All  are  friends  of 
Israel.  All  are  sincerely  desirous  of  bringing 
peace  to  your  part  of  the  world  and  thus  to  Israel. 
For  without  confidence,  without  trust,  without  the 
conviction  that  all  these  nations  are  honestly  and 
sincerely  striving  to  bring  a  just  peace  to  the  Near 
East,  there  cannot  be  the  depth  of  the  spirit  of 
friendship  the  world  would  like  to  see.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  these  nations  deserve  that  confidence  and 
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that  friendship.     I  am  likewise  confident  that 
Israel  needs  their  friendship. 

I  should  also  like  to  urge  that  you  place  similar 
confidence  in  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  and 
its  Truce  Supervision  Organization  in  this  area. 
The  principles  which  guide  these  bodies  in  their 
efforts  to  achieve  just  solutions  to  difficult  prob- 
lems are  democratic  in  the  finest  sense  and  deserve 
your  trust  and  confidence. 

Friendship  Requires  Faith 

If  I  may  philosophize  briefly:  International 
friendship  does  not  necessitate  or  presume  a  com- 
plete agreement  of  opinion  among  the  nations  in- 
volved.    It  does  require  faith.     It  does  require 
faith  that  those  nations  devise  no  foreign  policies 
with  a  possible  thought  of  harm  or  injury  to  a 
friendly  nation.     Friendship  does  not  imply  ap- 
proval   of    specific   foreign    policy    so    long    as 
there  is  no  genuine  violation  of  friendly  rela- 
tions.    There  can  be,  and  naturally   there  are, 
many  honest  differences  of  opinion  among  friendly 
nations.    That  is  a  healthy  state  of  affairs.    But 
it  is  only  when  the  golden  strain  of  friendship 
runs  through  their  relations  that  there  can  be  the 
necessary  understanding,  tolerance,  moderation  of 
thought  and  action  which  not  only  permits  but 
generates  friendship.    These  in  turn  produce  what 
is  probably  the  outstanding  byproduct  of  interna- 
tional friendship,  that  is,  a  willingness  and  desire 
to  enter  into  discussions  and  receive  and  give  coun- 
sel.   This  is  the  way  of  mature  nations.    This  is 
the  process  which  in  the  long  run  benefits  all 
nations. 

It  is  well  known  that  my  own  country,  in  carry- 
ing out  its  heavy  responsibilities  to  the  world  and 
in  formulating  its  vital  foreign  policies,  is  con- 
stantly learning  and  profiting  from  the  broad  ex- 
perience and  counsel  of  other  countries.  Counsel 
is  not  only  accepted,  but  it  is  sought  after.  And 
among  our  friends  we  find  it.  Therefore,  we  wel- 
come your  advice  and  counsel  at  all  times. 

There  are  times  in  everyone's  life  when  he  is 
convinced  that  he  faces  an  experience  of  special 
significance — an  experience  which  will  be  richer 
in  human  relations  and  impress  the  mind  and  heart 
more  vividly  than  most  of  his  experiences  of  the 
past  have  done.  This  is  the  conviction  with  which 
I  take  up  my  duties  here  in  Israel. 

My  reasons  for  this  conviction  lie  both  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present.     It  would  be  difficult  in- 
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deed  to  come  to  this  land  without  having  a  sense 
of  history  fall  upon  one  almost  like  a  cloak.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  all  of  us  who  revere  the 
Bible  as  a  source  of  spiritual  wisdom  which  has 
influenced  the  affairs  of  men  beyond  measure. 
Here  in  this  land  of  the  Bible  the  Jewish  people 
first  realized  their  greatness  as  a  race,  and  in  all 
the  centuries  since  they  have  given  continuing 
evidence  of  their  greatness. 

You,  the  Jewish  people,  have  survived  enormous 
trials  by  the  exercise  of  enormous  courage  and 
by  devotion  to  the  noble  principles  set  forth  in 
the  Bible  by  your  forefathers.  All  this— the  rich- 
ness and  drama  of  your  past  history— struck  me 
forcibly  as  I  stepped  ashore  a  few  days  ago  in 
Haifa  and  glanced  up  toward  Mount  Carmel.  I 
recall  that  there,  centuries  ago,  Elijah  had  the 
fiery  vision  which  foretold  both  the  doom  and  the 
resurrection  of  Israel. 

Now  this  realization  brought  me  swiftly  into 
the  present,  and  I  have  been  engrossed  in  the 
present  ever  since.  Every  day,  with  you,  I  come 
face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  Israel's  rebirth. 
They  are  big  problems.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
you  have  a  big  people  to  cope  with  these  prob- 
lems—people big  enough  in  spirit,  in  energy  and 
intelligence  and  courage,  to  build  Israel  into  the 
sturdy  member  of  the  family  of  free  nations  that 
you  want  her  to  be.  Israel  is  destined  to  play  an 
important  role  on  the  world's  stage.  It  is  an  im- 
portant partner  in  the  free  world  of  today.  And 
in  reaching  this  destiny  Israel  enjoys  the  full 
friendship  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  part  of  my  mission  to  assure  you,  not  only 
in  words  but  also  by  whatever  deeds  may  be  possi- 
ble, that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
earnestly  desires  the  continuing  development  of 
Israel  as  a  free-world  partner  and  that  it  desires 
to  see  this  development  go  forward  in  peace. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  Government  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  light  of  today's 
events,  the  peace  Israel  has  uppermost  in  her 
mind— that  which  she  knows  she  must  seek  most 
urgently — is  peace  with  the  Arab  States.  This, 
too,  the  United  States  earnestly  desires  and  rec- 
ognizes as  necessary  to  the  security  and  freedom 
of  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East.  Israel  is  one 
of  these  nations.  She  is  not  looked  upon  by  the 
United  States  as  an  isolated  state  but  as  part  of 
a  community  of  nations— a  nation  in  which  the 
hopes,  aspirations,  and  traditions  of  the  people 
are  understood  by  my  own  people. 
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A  few  days  ago  my  President  in  a  public  address 
in  the  United  States  said  among  other  things : 

There  must  be  a  patient,  tireless  effort  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  establish  a  just  peace  among  nations.  Essential 
to  lasting  peace  is  a  genuine  desire  of  the  individual  citi- 
zens of  each  nation  to  understand  the  traditions  and  hopes 
and  desires  of  the  citizens  of  all  other  nations.  We  in 
America  must  strive  to  understand  the  emotions  and  at- 
titudes, instilled  in  other  peoples  from  childhood,  which 
lie  at  the  heart  of  vexing  internal  difficulties.  Above  all 
we  need  the  religious  quality  of  compassion — the  ability 
to  feel  the  emotions  of  others  as  though  they  were  our  own. 

But  still  more  is  essential  to  our  cause  than  the  capacity 
to  understand  the  motivations  which,  ingrained  in  na- 
tions, divided  them.  We  must  probe  through  these  to  the 
more  fundamental  urgings,  the  bonds  which  make  broth- 
ers of  all  men. 

The  desire  to  be  free,  the  desire  to  realize  one's  own  ca- 
pacities, the  desire  for  justice,  the  respect  for  reason,  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  for  one's  children,  love  of  home  and 
love  of  peace — all  these  lie  deep  in  the  hearts  of  all  peoples. 
It  must  be  so.  It  is  this  divinely  inspired  faith  which 
gives  promise  to  our  quest  for  peace. 

I  quote  these  remarks  to  show  how  deeply 
President  Eisenhower  and,  I  believe,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  feel  with  regard  to  the  need 
for  peace  throughout  the  world.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  feeling  is  applicable  in  particular  to 
the  problem  of  peace  as  we  face  it  here.  I  quote 
these  remarks  to  give  definite  form  to  that  spirit 
which  shall  guide  my  own  actions  while  here  in 
your  country.  I  am  confident  that  this  spirit  per- 
vades your  country  as  widely  as  it  does  my  own. 
And  I  pray  that  before  long  it  will  be  so  manifest 
in  other  countries,  so  strong  an  urge  on  the  part 
of  peoples  of  all  countries,  that  peace  will  again 
reign  and  an  abiding  happiness  for  those  people 
and  their  children  can  be  built  on  the  strong 
foundations  of  freedom  and  peace. 


Peace  in  Middle  East 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  not,  as  you  know, 
to  be  acquired  merely  by  wishful  thinking  or  even 
by  unilateral  actions  on  the  part  of  any  single 
country.  The  burden  of  insecurity,  the  yearning 
for  peace,  and  the  realization  of  all  that  it  means 
to  Israel  are  fully  understood  by  the  American 
Government  and  by  the  American  people.  There 
is  no  suggestion  in  the  thinking  of  the  United 
States  that  Israel  is  not  desirous  of  peaceful  con- 
ditions which  will  permit  her  to  progress  further 
nation  and  be  relieved  of  that  unbearable  bur- 
den of  uncertainty.    Although  this   undisputed 


understanding  of  the  basic  situation  may  in  itself 
bring  no  direct  or  progressive  action  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  peace,  it  contributes  indirectly  to 
a  more  stable  condition,  and  there  is  definitely 
some  satisfaction  and  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  it  exists. 

So  I  say  to  you,  if  there  is  one  message  that  I  can 
bring  to  you  tonight  which  should  carry  some 
measure  of  reassurance  to  the  people  of  Israel,  it 
is  that  my  Government  in  formulating  its  world- 
wide foreign  policies  is  giving  serious  considera- 
tion and  thought  to  Israel  and  its  important  posi- 
tion in  this  world  area.  Those  precepts  of 
character  which  make  for  a  strong  nation,  which 
I  very  briefly  mentioned  as  prevailing  in  Israel, 
are  fully  recognized  as  we  consider  our  foreign 
policies  and  in  particular  our  relations  with  your 
country.  There  can  be  no  justification  for  any 
fears  that  high-level  interest  in  Washington  is 
reserved  for  other  world  areas  and  for  other  and 
larger  countries  than  Israel.  There  has  been 
clear  and  unmistakable  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  keenly  and  alertly  interested  in  Israel  and  in 
its  future.  This  interest  and  friendship  is  as  keen 
today,  I  believe,  as  it  was  when  your  nation  was 
created. 

I  draw  from  my  own  personal  experiences  in 
Washington  only  a  short  time  ago  to  support  my 
statements.  I  need  only  to  recall  my  experience 
immediately  prior  to  departing  for  this  country 
to  obtain  emphatic  and  encouraging  evidence  of 
the  direct  and  continuing  interest  in  your  country 
on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  my  Government.  As 
I  told  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Israel  the 
other  day  when  I  presented  my  credentials  to  him, 
President  Eisenhower  in  his  message  to  me  on  my 
departure  for  Israel  showed  clearly  that  he  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  Israel-United  States 
friendship  in  this  free  world.  And  he  saw  clearly 
the  pivotal  position  that  Israel  occupies.  He  is 
fully  conscious  of  the  need  for  peace  and  tran- 
quillity in  this  area  and  is  very  much  interested  in 
all  policies  which  may  affect  Israel  and  her 
neighbors. 

In  my  final  conversations  with  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles,  I  was  frankly  amazed  at  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  many  complex  details  of  Israel's 
problems  and  the  very  high  place  of  interest  which 
they  held  in  his  overall  consideration  of  world 
problems.     He  revealed  an  unusual  closeness  to 
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;hese  matters — a  closeness  and  familiarity  which 
jould  come  only  from  a  lively  personal  interest 
uul  attention  to  them.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
has  devoted  an  impressive  part  of  his  heavily 
scheduled  time  to  studies  and  discussions  with 
groups  of  persons  and  with  our  public  leaders 
who  have  fostered  Israel's  interests  devotedly  and 
intensely,  with  your  diplomatic  representatives, 
with  our  own  Congressmen,  and  others.  His  rec- 
ord of  interest  not  only  dates  back  beyond  his  visit 
to  the  Middle  East  something  over  a  year  ago 
(which,  incidentally,  was  the  only  instance  on 
record  of  a  visit  by  a  United  States  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Near  Eastern  area  and  to  Israel),  but 
it  has  continued  during  his  very  intensive  activity 
and  heavy  duties  as  long  as  he  has  been  Secretary 
of  State. 

And  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  very  high  level 
of  interest  in  Israel  affairs  displayed  by  leaders 
in  our  Congress.  This  is  an  important  and  hope- 
ful sign.  And  this  interest  is  not  merely  academic. 
It  is  a  real  and  active  one.  You  have  witnessed 
the  arrival  in  Israel  of  members  of  our  Congress 
from  time  to  time  who  have  in  the  past  sought 
firsthand  information,  and  you  will  soon  see  others 
coming  to  this  country  to  better  understand  the 
basic  influences  and  the  background  of  the  situa- 
tion. This  intense  interest  reveals  clearly  the  im- 
portance they  attach  to  Israel  in  their  thinking 
and  their  firm  determination  to  apply  constructive 
and  intelligent  thought  to  all  matters  pertaining 
to  our  relations  with  your  country  and  with  the 
Near  East. 

Related  to  this  important  congressional  interest 
is  the  fact  that  our  foreign  policy  is  a  true  bi- 
partisan policy.  This  brings  into  play  the  best 
brains  and  the  best  leaders  of  our  Congress  on 
matters  affecting  Israel  and  our  relations  with  her. 
I  believe  that  with  all  of  their  manifest  official 
interest  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  the  problems 
of  Israel  escaping  our  policymakers  and  there  can 
be  no  possibility  of  Israel  being  abandoned  or  for- 
gotten in  the  consideration  of  worldwide  prob- 
lems. She  is,  I  believe,  in  the  forefront  of  our 
foreign-policy  thinking. 

Now,  I  have  been  talking  about  the  considerable 
degree  of  interest  in  Israel's  welfare  which  has 
been  displayed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment—by the  executive  and  legislative  branches— 
and  the  inspiring  encouragement  which  I  derived 
from  that  situation.  But  it  occurs  to  me  that  no 
one  can  discuss  this  subject  fully  without  also  dis- 
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cussing  the  attitude  of  the  people  who  make  that 
Government  what  it  is.  These  are  the  ordinary 
American  citizens  who,  in  these  days,  have  found 
themselves  called  upon  in  many  ways  to  be  world 
citizens. 

I  had  a  splendid  opportunity  to  renew  acquaint- 
ance with  my  own  countrymen  during  the  several 
months  I  have  just  had  at  home  among  them. 
And  I  learned  something  about  what  they  think 
on  a  good  many  issues,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
The  extent  of  their  interest  in  foreign  affairs  and 
in  Israel's  position  in  the  Middle  East  surprises 
me. 

You  will  not  find  many  isolationists  among 
Americans  today.  For  one  thing,  modern  methods 
of  communication  and  transport  have  erased  geo- 
graphical isolation.  For  another,  political  devel- 
opments within  the  last  40  years  have  involved 
Americans  actively  and  personally  in  world  af- 
fairs. The  First  World  War  involved  our  forces 
in  Europe,  and  Americans  came  to  know  Europe 
far  better.  The  Second  World  War  took  us  to 
the  Far  East  as  well  as  to  Europe.  In  the  events 
which  followed  World  War  II,  Americans  came  to 
know  Korea  and  Indochina  not  as  faraway  places 
but  as  places  wherein  events  had  a  direct  bearing 
on  their  own  lives  and  security. 

All  these  developments  have  convinced  the 
American  of  today  that  insecurity  almost  any- 
where in  the  world  can  affect  his  own  security.  It 
is  this  realization,  plus  his  deep-rooted  humani- 
tarian impulses,  which  has  caused  him  to  turn  his 
eyes  toward  the  Near  East.  And  again  I  say  I  was 
surprised  to  discover  how  much  is  known  about  the 
situation  which  exists  here  in  your  part  of  the 
world. 

These  plain  American  citizens  see  the  Near  East 
as  an  area  with  a  rich  and  ancient  culture  and  vast 
possibilities  for  economic  development.  But  they 
also  see  it  as  disorganized  and  disunited.  The 
American  wonders  why  the  sources  of  friction 
among  Middle  Eastern  nations  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated. He  sees  this  friction  as  diverting  energies 
that  are  needed  for  creating  strength  and  a  better 
standard  of  living.  He  feels  his  Government 
should  do  what  it  can.  His  Government  can  and 
will.  And  this  is  where  I  can,  I  hope,  play  some 
beneficial  part  in  helping  my  Government  to  un- 
derstand and  properly  evaluate  the  policies,  the 
attitudes,  and  the  events  as  they  occur  here— those 
which  may  delay  or  may  advance  peace  in  this 
area. 
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Ours  is  a  heavy  responsibility  and  a  complex 
one.  It  means  that  to  the  limit  of  our  ability 
we  must  help  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  views 
of  many  free,  self-governing  nations — without  en- 
croaching upon  the  rights  which  all  people  cherish 
and  without  destroying  the  strength  and  inde- 
pendence of  any  free- world  partner.  We  must  try 
to  help  the  free  nations  live  together  in  peace  in 
reconciling  their  differences,  but  we  must  not  de- 
stroy diversity,  for  in  diversity  we  recognize  one 
of  the  rights  of  freedom.  Fortunately,  we  do  not 
carry  this  responsibility  alone.  For  the  United 
States  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  free-world  part- 
ners, and  each  of  these  partners  is  responsible  to 
the  others — and  to  humanity — for  earnestly  seek- 
ing and  firmly  establishing  ways  to  live  together 
in  peace. 

In  the  fulfillment  of  our  solemn  responsibility 
we  have  found  that,  although  progress  has  at 
times  been  frustratingly  slow  and  discouraging, 
patience  and  forbearance  have  finally  brought 
peaceful  settlement.  That  gives  us  hope  for  the 
future  settlement  of  the  long-standing  interna- 
tional problems  of  today — a  hope  that  through 
negotiation  conflicts  can  be  resolved  in  peace. 


Fundamentals  of  Hope 

Now  do  not  misunderstand  me.  In  making  this 
statement  I  do  not  presume  to  pose  as  an  inveterate 
optimist  who,  in  his  enthusiasm  and  hope  for  the 
best  and  in  his  intense  wishful  thinking,  overlooks 
the  stern  realities  of  the  situation.  I  would  be 
less  than  realistic  and  honest  to  suggest  that  the 
situation  in  the  Near  East  at  this  time  is  devoid  of 
very  serious  and  explosive  conditions.  My  very 
limited  experience  of  about  one  month  would  in 
itself  -dispel  any  such  misunderstanding.  But 
back  of  every  conflict  and  underneath  every  dark 
and  discouraging  problem  there  always  exist  cer- 
tain basically  sound  factors  which,  when  they  be- 
come properly  operative,  can  bring  encouraging 
results.  Even  at  this  stage  they  can  be  recog- 
nized as  factors  upon  which  our  hope  can  be  built. 
Similar  situations  and  similar  independence  have 
been  recognized  throughout  history. 

As  I  see  these  fundamentals  of  hope,  they  are 
potential  bases  of  a  solution  to  outstanding  prob- 
lems in  this  part  of  the  world.  Their  translation 
from  potential  to  operative  influences  rests  within 
the  powers  of  your  country,  of  my  country,  and  of 


the  free-world  countries.  Or  perhaps  I  should 
say  the  benefits  are  dependent  upon  the  actions 
of  your  people,  of  my  people,  and  the  people  of  the 
free  world.  Working  together  in  the  all-conquer- 
ing spirit  of  friendship,  all  things  are  possible. 
Even  with  the  greatest  stretch  of  imagination,  by 
the  greatest  perseverance  of  common  reasoning 
and  logic,  I  cannot  make  myself  believe  that  the 
problems  of  today  as  we  face  them  in  this  area  wTill 
remain  insoluble  to  the  kind  of  people  who  make 
up  your  nation  and  mine.  And  we  have  willing 
and  enthusiastic  coworkers  of  many  nations  of  the 
world. 

Why  do  I  have  confidence  in  the  future  settle- 
ment of  our  major  outstanding  problems  despite 
the  record  of  discouragement  during  the  past  few 
years  ?  It  is  to  a  considerable  extent  based  on  the 
very  character  of  the  people  of  Israel  as  well  as  on 
the  character  of  the  people  of  my  own  country. 
This  strong  character  complex  has  deep  roots.  It 
involves  the  intelligent  element  of  reason  as  op- 
posed to  uncontrolled  emotion.  It  recognizes  the 
possibilities  of  a  friendly  family  of  nations.  It 
is  derived  from  the  f mictions  of  the  home  and  the 
family  life  which  has  been  preserved  by  our  an- 
cestors throughout  the  years.  When  I  speak  of 
the  family  of  nations  to  which  Israel  and  the 
United  States  belong,  I  am  forcefully  struck  with 
the  tremendously  important  part  that  the  family 
unit  has  played  in  the  life  of  our  countries.  This 
leads  me  to  the  strong  conviction  that  any  nation 
the  life  of  which  is  built  so  solidly  on  the  family 
and  the  home  will  have  the  strength  of  character 
and  leadership  to  bring  its  problems  to  a  successful 
conclusion  in  the  end.  And  such  nations  will 
never  fail  to  occupy  leading  positions  in  the  great 
world  family  of  nations.  It  is  largely  through 
the  family  that  national  character  is  formed — 
where  the  virtues  of  hard  work,  courage,  the  love 
of  fair  play,  and  belief  in  human  brotherhood  are 
taught.  These  ennobling  qualities  have  been 
passed  from  generation  to  generation. 

In  closing  may  I  again  say  that  United  States- 
Israel  friendship  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
free  world.  Together  we  can  supply  the  leadership 
required  to  bring  peace  so  sorely  needed  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  Israel  is  in  a  forward  posi- 
tion in  that  respect.  Leadership  in  all  fields  of 
human  betterment — not  only  in  government  but 
also  in  organization  and  management,  in  science, 
the  professions,  and  the  arts — is  a  proven  quality 
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»f  the  Jewish  people.    Your  talent  in  these  mat- 
ers is  outstanding.    It  can  be  most  effective. 

Added  to  this  is  the  unique  tradition  handed 
lown  to  you  from  ancient  times.  The  first  people 
n  history  to  call  for  justice  in  man's  dealings  with 
lis  fellowmen  were  the  prophets  of  Israel.  Their 
deas  helped  lay  the  foundations  upon  which  the 
Jnited  States  grew  into  a  living  democracy,  for 
;hese  ideas  were  woven  into  our  Declaration  of 
[ndependence  and  our  Constitution.  Thus,  you 
md  I  are  bound  together  in  a  great  venture— a 
great  ideal.  And  we  will,  I  am  sure,  be  joined  by 
Dthers.  To  this  venture  I  look  forward  with  the 
greatest  of  interest  and  pleasure. 

And  may  I  ask  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  as  my 
final  words,  a  joint  creed— a  joint  pattern  for  this 
joint  venture.  I  quote  from  an  inscription  carved 
in  stone  on  one  of  our  great  public  buildings  in 
Wellington.  It  has  always  inspired  me— it  in- 
spires me  now : 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's,  thy 
God's,  and  thy  truth's.  Be  noble,  and  that  nobleness  that 
lies  in  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead,  will  rise  in 
majesty  to  meet  thine  own. 


U.S.  and  Canada  Meet  Informally 
To  Discuss  Trade  Relations 

Joint  Communique 

Press  release  7  dated  January  6 

An  informal  meeting  took  place  in  Washington 
this  afternoon  attended  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  C.  D. 
Howe,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Hon. 
L.  B.  Pearson,  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs,  and  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Harris,  Minister  of 
Finance,  representing  the  Canadian  Government, 
and  by  Hon.  John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of 
State,  Hon.  George  Humphrey,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Hon.  True  D.  Morse,  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  representing  the  United 
States  Government.  A  number  of  problems  were 
reviewed  which  are  of  current  interest  in  trade 
relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Particular  attention  was  devoted  to  the  progress 
being  made  at  the  review  session  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  is  now 
under  way  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Among  the 
problems  being  dealt  with  at  the  review  session, 
which  are  of  direct  concern  both  to  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  are  the  future  of  tariff  conces- 
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sions  made  under  the  Agreement,  agricultural  im- 
port restrictions,  and  the  widespread  use  of  import 
restrictions  for  balance-of -payments  reasons.  The 
meeting  was  cordial,  and  it  was  possible  to  have 
a  full  and  frank  exchange  of  views  on  both  sides. 


President  Decides  Against  Further 
Restrictions  on  Wood  Screws 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  23 

The  President  on  December  23  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  recommendations  of  three  members  of  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for  an  absolute  quota  on 
imports  of  wood  screws  of  iron  or  steel. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  investigation  into  the 
effect  of  trade  agreement  concessions  on  domestic 
manufacture  of  wood  screws  was  made  pursuant 
to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act.  In  its  report,1  the  Commission  divided 
equally.  On  two  earlier  occasions  when  domestic 
producers  made  similar  applications,  the  Tariff 
Commission  declined  to  recommend  restrictive 
action  against  imports. 

In  the  Commission's  report  on  its  latest  investi- 
gation, three  Commissioners,  concluding  that  wood 
screws  are  being  imported  into  this  country  in  such 
increased  quantities  as  to  cause  serious  injury  to 
the  domestic  industry,  recommended  an  absolute 
annual  quota  on  imports  of  2,800,000  gross.  The 
other  three  Commissioners  found  no  serious  injury 
or  threat  of  serious  injury  and  therefore  recom- 
mended that  no  action  be  taken.  Under  law,  split 
decisions  in  the  Commission  are  forwarded  to  the 
President  for  resolution  and  he  is  authorized  to 
consider  the  findings  of  either  as  the  findings  of  the 
Commission. 

The  President,  in  identical  letters  to  Senator 
Eugene  D.  Millikin,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  Representative  Daniel  A. 
Reed,  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  stated  that  a  recent  decline  in  the 
domestic  production  of  wood  screws  has  stemmed 
not  from  imports  but  mainly  from  an  increased  use 
of  materials  other  than  wood.  The  President  said 
that  since  1951  the  ratio  of  imports  to  consumption 
has  shown  no  increase,  but  rather  a  slight  tendency 
to  decrease. 


'Copies  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  report  may  be 
obtained  from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 
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Text  of  President's  Letter 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  on  October  28, 1954  submitted  to  me  a 
report  of  its  escape  clause  investigation  on  wood 
screws  of  iron  or  steel,  made  pursuant  to  section 
7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act. 

The  Commission  is  equally  divided  as  to  whether 
the  imposition  of  additional  restrictions  on  im- 
ports of  wood  screws  is  warranted.  Under  the 
law,  I  am  authorized  to  consider  the  findings  of 
either  group  as  the  findings  of  the  Commission. 
This  is  the  third  investigation  on  wood  screws  to  be 
completed  by  the  Commission  in  three  years.  In 
the  two  preceding  investigations,  the  Commission 
found  no  serious  injury  and  recommended  no 
action. 

The  group  of  Commissioners  favoring  restric- 
tive action  believes  that  the  increase  in  imports  of 
wood  screws  since  1950  is  causing  serious  injury 
and  that  to  remedy  the  injury  an  absolute  quota 
should  be  imposed  limiting  imports  to  2,800,000 
gross  annually,  or  roughly  half  of  the  recent  level. 

The  other  group  of  Commissioners  finds  no  seri- 
ous injury  or  threat  of  serious  injury  and  therefore 
recommends  that  no  action  be  taken. 

The  first  significant  imports  of  wood  screws  into 
the  American  market  after  World  War  II  occurred 
late  in  1950  when  domestic  producers  were  unable 
fully  to  meet  the  exceptional  demand  stimulated 
by  the  Korean  conflict.  At  that  time,  imports 
increased  from  negligible  quantities  to  around  6 
million  gross,  or  about  10  per  cent  of  the  62  million 
gross  consumption  of  that  period.  After  1951  the 
importation  of  wood  screws  continued  but  it  has 
tended  irregularly  downward.  Imports  this  year, 
based  on  totals  for  the  first  nine  months,  appear 
likely  to  run  lower  than  for  any  year  since  1950. 

Meanwhile,  domestic  production  of  wood  screws, 
though  generally  higher  since  World  War  II  than 
in  the  decade  before  the  war,  has  also  tended  down- 
ward recently.  But  this  decline  in  late  years  has 
stemmed,  not  from  imports,  but  mainly  from  an 
increasing  use  of  materials  other  than  wood.  The 
ratio  of  imports  to  consumption  since  1951  has 
shown  no  increase  but  rather  a  slight  tendency  to 
decrease. 

Spot  reports  indicate  that  such  workers  as  are 
no  longer  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wood 
screws  have  generally  been  employed  in  other  de- 
partments  in  the  same  plants  or  by  other  plants 
producing  similar  products  in  the  same  general 
labor  market  area. 


Financial  returns  of  eleven  companies  making 
about  85  per  cent  of  all  domestic  shipments  of  wood 
screws  indicate  that  this  industry  as  a  whole  has 
not  suffered  serious  injury.  Earnings  have  aver- 
aged well  above  those  for  all  metal  fabricating 
companies.  Of  course,  not  all  of  the  firms  have 
done  equally  well.  Four  located  in  the  Midwest 
and  South,  accounting  for  half  of  the  domestic- 
output,  show  better  returns  than  the  others.  Such 
difficulties  as  have  been  encountered  by  some  firms, 
however,  cannot  clearly  be  attributed  to  imports 
since  other  domestic  producers  are  operating  suc- 
cessfully. By  the  same  token,  it  is  at  best  doubtful 
that  an  import  restriction  would  materially  relieve 
the  less  successful  plants  which  have  for  some  time 
been  losing  ground  to  more  effective  domestic  pro- 
ducers. I  do  not  believe  that  the  escape  clause  was 
intended  to  relieve  the  steady  pressure  of  internal 
competition  toward  better  production  methods  and 
lower  costs. 

The  domestic  capacity  available  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  screws  for  defense  needs  in  case  of 
emergency  appears  to  be  entirely  adequate. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  have  decided  against 
imposing  new  import  restrictions  in  this  case. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
83d  Congress,  1st  Session 

Tensions  Within  the  Soviet  Captive  Countries :  Albania. 

S.  Doc.  70,  part  6,  July  28,  1953.    23  pp. 
Tensions  Within  the  Soviet  Captive  Countries :  Hungary. 

S.  Doc.  70,  part  7,  July  28,  1953.    33  pp. 

83d  Congress,  2d  Session 

Activities  of  United  States  Citizens  Employed  by  the 
United  Nations.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  To 
Investigate  the  Administration  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Part  6,  March  10,  1954. 
33  pp. 

Communist  Aggression  Investigation.  Fourth  Interim 
Report  of  Hearings  before  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Communist  Aggression  under  Authority  of  H.  Res. 
346  and  H.  Res.  438.  Part  2:  Chicago,  111.,  May  3-4, 
1954 ;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  7-8, 1954 ;  London,  England, 
June  14-19,  1934;  Munich,  Germany,  June  23-30,  1954. 
770  pp. 

Amending  Section  4527,  Revised  Statutes.  Hearing  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies on  H.  R.  3800.    June  15, 1954.    24  pp. 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  End-Use  Control 
Program.  Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Operations.  June  17, 
18,  and  23,  1954.    215  pp. 
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"orced  Labor  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  Satellites 


Following  are  the  texts  of  statements  made  in 
Committee  III  {Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cul- 
tural) of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Decem- 
ber 10  and  14  by  U.S.  Representative  A.  M.  Ade 
■Johnson  and  James  F.  Green,  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
delegation.  The  statements  xoere  made  during  de- 
bate on  a  draft  resolution  (U.N.  doc.  A/G.3/L.- 
4S6)  condemning  forced  labor  and  calling  for  con- 
tinued effort  toward  its  abolition. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  JOHNSON 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2077  dated  December  10 

This  20th  century  in  which  we  are  living  came 
as  an  era  of  great  hope  for  the  human  race.  Much 
that  has  been  beyond  our  grasp  for  so  long  in  our 
history  seems  at  last  within  reach.  Many  of  our 
hopes  for  this  century  have  been  fulfilled  or  are  on 
the  way  to  fulfillment.  Technologically  we  have 
learned  a  great  deal.  We  have  made  vast  strides 
in  medicine,  and  we  are  able  to  prevent,  control, 
and  cure  diseases  that  once  had  the  power  to  ravage 
whole  cities  and  even  nations.  We  are  able  to 
produce  ever-greater  quantities  of  food  for  our  ex- 
panding world  population. 

In  other  fields,  too,  we  have  seen  some  dreams 
come  true.  At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  a 
number  of  new  sovereign  nations  came  into  being, 
in  line  with  the  principle  of  self-determination  of 
peoples.  And  within  the  past  decade  we  have 
seen  the  emergence  of  still  more  free  nations. 
That  the  distinguished  representatives  of  the 
Philippines,  of  India,  of  Burma,  of  Pakistan,  of 
Indonesia,  and  a  number  of  other  governments  are 
here  in  this  Assembly,  playing  a  vital  and  essential 
role  in  our  critical  deliberations,  is  clear  testimony 
of  the  changes  and  progress  of  our  century. 

It  is  within  this  setting  that  we  have  to  consider 
the  phenomenon  which  we  call  forced  labor.  And 
within  this  setting  of  progressive  enlightenment, 
the  thing  that  we  call  forced  labor  looms  as  a 
dark,  ominous,  and  cruel  shadow.     It  is  not  the 
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first  time  we  have  had  to  take  a  look  at  this  ques- 
tion. We  are  already  familiar  with  it.  And  yet 
each  time  it  arises  most  of  us,  I  am  sure,  are  over- 
taken by  feelings  of  shock  that  such  a  thing  exists 
in  our  century.  Old-fashioned  slavery  was  long 
ago  repudiated  and  outlawed  by  most  of  the  world. 
Where  it  survives  it  is  only  as  a  remnant  of  a  way 
of  life  which  the  civilized  world  long  ago  aban- 
doned. But  this  thing  which  we  call  forced  labor 
exists  on  a  huge  scale.  It  involves  uncounted  mil- 
lions of  helpless  human  beings.  And  it  is  an  in- 
strument of  concerted  government  policy  in  a 
contiguous  region  of  the  world  where  nearly  1 
billion  people  live. 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  paramount  obligations 
of  our  United  Nations  to  seek  paths,  day  in  and 
day  out,  for  closer  understanding  between  nations 
and  differing  political  systems.  But  there  are 
aspects  of  differing  political  concepts  which  per- 
mit of  no  compromise  whatsoever.  I  am  deeply 
convinced  of  the  principle  that  our  world  cannot 
forever  endure  "half  slave  and  half  free."  Either 
this  world  will  continue  its  progress  toward  the 
freedom  which  the  20th  century  promised,  or  it 
will  succumb  to  the  concept  of  man  as  a  demeaned, 
inconsequential  creature  whose  destiny  is  to  live, 
work,  and  die  at  the  bidding  of  those  who  wield 
political  power.  Whether  we  speak  of  these 
things  in  the  United  Nations  or  not,  these  two  con- 
cepts are  in  real  and  serious  conflict  with  one  an- 
other. We  cannot  fail  to  take  sober  notice  of  this 
conflict. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  General  Assembly  last  year 
discussed  this  question  at  some  length.1  This  past 
spring  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  examined 
the  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced 
Labor.2     There  is  no  need,  under  the  circum- 


1  For  statements  made  by  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord  at  the 
eighth  session,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  865. 

2  U.N.  doc.  E/2431.  For  statements  made  by  Preston 
Hotchkis  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  see  Bulle- 
tin of  May  24,  1954,  p.  804. 
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stances,  to  recapitulate  the  familiar  facts  in  regard 
to  forced  labor  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites.  Those  facts  are  clear  enough  for  all 
to  see  and  ponder. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  refused  to  make  any  substantive  reply 
to  communications  from  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
and  the  Secretary-General  concerning  forced  la- 
bor within  the  Soviet  Union.  No  matter  what 
interpretation  the  Soviet  Union  places  on  its  ac- 
tion, I  think  the  real  significance  of  the  refusal 
is  apparent  to  all. 

Forced  Labor  in  Communist  China 

Today  I  want  to  turn  the  spotlight  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  forced  labor  system,  so  ingeni- 
ously developed  and  refined  under  Soviet  com- 
munism, has  been  imposed  upon  a  nation  of  more 
than  600  million  people  in  Asia.  This  nation  is 
Communist  China.  Under  the  current  Commu- 
nist regime  in  Peiping,  Communist  China  has 
fallen  victim  to  the  full  fury  of  this  legally  sanc- 
tioned savagery.  The  manifold  purposes  of  forced 
labor  under  the  Chinese  Communists  are — as  in 
the  Soviet  Union — to  provide  a  vast  horde  of  hu- 
man arms,  backs,  and  legs  to  perform  construction 
tasks  at  an  absolute  minimum  cost;  to  eliminate 
from  the  population  at  large  all  those  who  have 
opposed  or  who  might  oppose  the  policies  of  the 
regime;  to  hold  over  the  heads  of  the  Chinese 
people,  day  and  night,  the  threat  of  the  direst 
punishment  for  the  slightest  action  or  expression 
against  the  government;  and  to  reconstitute  the 
Chinese  society  into  an  absolute  monolithic  state 
in  which  the  individual  lives  only  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  regime  which  controls  him. 
Forced  labor  in  China  is,  in  short,  an  instrument 
for  political  control,  for  public  terror,  and  for 
implementation  of  economic  programs. 

It  would  be  hard  to  know  exactly  how  many 
millions  of  helpless  Chinese  of  all  classes — former 
landowners,  former  civil  servants,  former  busi- 
nessmen, former  soldiers  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  former  farmers — are  today  in  Peiping's 
slave  labor  camps,  or  how  many  are  serving  at 
compulsory  labor  outside  the  camps.  We  know 
that  the  number  is  large,  and  much  of  our  infor- 
mation comes  directly  from  spokesmen  of  China's 
Communist  regime. 

With  a  candor  born  of  inexperience,  the  Chinese 
Communist  leaders  have  spread  profusely  on  the 


record  the  manner  in  which  they  have  used  the 
forced  labor  system  as  a  means  of  fulfilling  eco- 
nomic plans.  The  Peiping  People's  Daily  Jen 
Min  Jih  Pao,  the  official  organ  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party,  on  September  7  of  this  year, 
revealed  that  more  than  83  percent  of  the  persons 
in  confinement  throughout  the  country  had  been 
assigned  to  forced  labor.  The  People's  Daily 
specified  that  these  individuals  had  been  put  to 
work  cutting  timber,  constructing  buildings,  re- 
storing and  building  water  conservation  installa- 
tions, railways,  and  highways. 

The  economic  value  of  this  slave  labor  force  to 
the  regime  was  revealed  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Government  Administration  Council  on  August 
26,  1954,  by  Lo  Jui-ching,  Peiping's  Minister  of 
Public  Security,  who  enumerated  a  few  of  the 
production  totals  for  the  year  1953.  He  noted  that 
slave  laborers  had  produced  in  1953  2  billion 
bricks,  770  million  tiles,  4,284,000  pairs  of  socks, 
and  1,700,000  couplers  for  steam  radiators.  Lo 
Jui-ching  also  reported  that  many  new  farms  had 
been  established  for  forced  labor,  a  number  with 
more  than  10,000  mou  (1,666  acres)  of  land,  and 
that  considerable  numbers  of  forced  labor  indus- 
trial units  had  been  established.  He  reported  that 
many  so-called  engineering  corps  had  been  created 
for  the  repair  of  conservation  works,  lumbering, 
railroad  building,  and  the  construction  of  state 
buildings. 

Other  reports  indicate  the  vast  extent  of  this 
system.  As  early  as  October  24,  1951,  Radio 
Chungking  announced  that  more  than  19,000 
prisoners  in  the  south  Szechuan  area  had  been  put 
to  compulsory  work  of  various  kinds,  with  another 
7,500  prisoners  performing  labor  for  the  army.  A 
late  1954  report  states  that  a  labor  reform  camp 
near  Yingte,  Kwangtung,  established  in  1950,  had 
become  the  second  largest  such  camp  in  central 
and  south  China,  with  approximately  70,000  slave 
laborers. 

In  March  1953,  forced  labor  was  reported  on 
railway  construction  jobs  in  Kansu  Province  in 
northwest  China.  Another  recent  report  on 
camps  in  Szechuan  includes  those  at  Chungking 
with  11,000  forced  laborers  and  Chengtu  with 
10,000.  A  camp  at  Kantzu  in  Sikiang  Province 
is  reported  to  have  10,000.  Forced  labor  camps 
have  also  been  reported  at  Fenghsu  near  Amoy, 
Chinchiting,  Hshan-Tungpu,  Tenghsien,  Kashgar, 
and  Sulo.     Forced  labor  camps  reported  in  Hei- 
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lungchian  include  those  at  Tetu,  with  over  15,000 
slave  laborers,  Sunwu  with  8,000,  and  Hsunhochen 
with  4,000. 

Even  with  the  fragmentary  information  avail- 
able, it  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  slave  labor 
system  is  firmly  established  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land. And,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  to  deal 
with  is  not  just  statistics.  These  figures  I  have 
mentioned  represent  human  beings.  The  figures 
themselves  are  so  overwhelming  that  by  the  time 
we  come  to  the  end  of  them  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
member that  we  aren't  talking  about  bushels  of 
rice,  or  about  rupees,  but  about  men  and  women, 
young  and  old. 

Deferred  Death  Sentences 

You  recall,  I  am  sure,  that  representatives  of 
the  Labor  Party  of  the  United  Kingdom  visited 
China  recently.  Those  visitors  saw  some  of  the 
slave  laborers  in  action.  One  member  of  the 
visiting  group  was  Eene  MacColl,  a  correspondent 
of  the  London  Daily  Express.  Here  is  his  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  saw : 

Here  were  half-naked  men  working  with  a  ferocious 
determination  and  concentration  such  as  I  have  never 
seen  elsewhere.  The  way  in  which  they  went  through 
a  sort  of  drill,  shuffling  and  moving  to  a  pattern,  was 
first  impressive  and  then  frightening.  It  was  like  a 
speeded-up  film  by  some  satirical  director  bent  upon 
exposing  the  soullessness  of  big  business. 

Then  came  the  chief  warden's  casual  revelation :  about 
two-thirds  of  the  several  thousand  men  and  women  in 
the  jail  were  political  prisoners ;  and  many  of  the  political 
prisoners  were  under  sentence  of  death. 

We  began  to  understand  the  prisoners'  total  absorp- 
tion in  their  tasks.  It  was  explained  that  the  death  sen- 
tence was  held  in  abeyance  for  a  2-year  period  in  order 
to  see  if  the  prisoner  "truly  and  sincerely  would  see  the 
error  of  his  ways  and  genuinely  embrace  the  concepts  of 
the  People's  New  China."  If  he  did,  the  prisoner  could 
expect  commutation  of  his  sentence  to  life  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  British  correspondent's  in- 
formation about  deferred  death  sentences  hanging 
like  a  guillotine  over  the  heads  of  the  helpless 
slave  labor  prisoners  is  well  substantiated.  This 
diabolical  device  is  an  integral  part  of  the  system. 
Let  me  quote  to  you  what  the  Peiping  People's 
Daily  has  to  say  on  this  subject: 

Deferment  of  2  years  does  not  mean  immediate  re- 
lease after  2  years.  Based  upon  the  accomplishment 
during  these  2  years,  decision  will  be  made  as  to  whether 
the  execution  of  the  death  sentence  will  be  carried  out. 
If  it  is  found  that  the  work  they  achieved  is  not  satis- 
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factory,  or  that  they  refuse  to  reform,  they  can  be  ex- 
ecuted at  any  time.  And  even  if  they  show  willingness  to 
be  reformed,  their  conviction  can  also  be  commuted  to 
life  imprisonment. 

I  suggest  that  in  the  darker  periods  of  human 
history,  when  old-fashioned  slavery  was  accept- 
able to  some  peoples,  we  had  nothing  quite 
comparable  to  this  ugly  inhumanity.  Men  and 
women  from  all  walks  of  life  are  rounded  up  be- 
cause they  are  regarded  as  enemies  or  possible 
enemies  of  the  regime  in  power,  because  they  have 
not  learned  that  in  this  kind  of  state  there  is  only 
one  view  that  can  be  voiced — that  of  the  regime 
itself.  They  are  divested  of  what  Peiping  calls 
"political  rights" — that  means,  divested  of  legal 
and  humanitarian  protections  of  any  kind — and 
assigned  to  hard  labor  for  life,  or  for  as  long  as 
the  regime  wishes,  or  until  the  state  decides  to 
liquidate  them  altogether.  As  long  as  they  live 
they  are  called  upon  to  be  "reformed,"  to  have  their 
brains  washed,  to  criticize  themselves,  to  make 
confession  upon  confession,  to  demean  their  hu- 
man spirit,  and  to  give  every  ounce  of  physical 
energy  to  the  work  assigned  by  the  regime  in  the 
faint  hope  that  the  regime  will  relent. 

Policy  Enunciated  by  Mao  Tse-tung 

This  thing  did  not  happen  by  accident.  It  was 
not  something  that  just  occurred.  It  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  basic  character  of  the 
Chinese  people,  any  more  than  the  forced  labor 
system  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  to  do  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  Soviet  peoples.  This  nightmarish 
device  was  planned  and  replanned.  On  July  1, 
1949 — even  before  he  achieved  absolute  power — 
Mao  Tse-tung  enunciated  the  basic  principle  of 
the  forced  labor  institution  he  intended  to  impose 
on  China.  In  his  essay  "On  People's  Democratic 
Dictatorship"  he  declared : 

All  the  experiences  of  the  Chinese  people,  accumulated 
in  the  course  of  successive  decades,  tell  us  to  carry  out  a 
people's  democratic  dictatorship.  This  means  that  the 
reactionaries  must  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  voice  their 
opinions;  only  the  people  have  that  right.  Those  be- 
longing to  reactionary  classes  or  groups  would  be  given 
a  chance  to  reform  themselves  through  labor  into  new 
persons — but  only  on  condition  that  they  do  not  rebel, 
sabotage,  or  create  disturbances. 

This  policy,  Mao  explained,  could  be  referred  to 
as  "benevolent  policy"  but  it  would  be  "compul- 
sorily  imposed  upon  those  originally  from  enemy 
classes.  ...  If  they  do  not  want  to  work,  the 
People's  State  will  force  them  to  do  so." 
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Mao's  basic  principle  was  incorporated  3  months 
later  in  an  official  document  called  the  "Common 
Program"  and  adopted  by  the  Political  Consulta- 
tive^ Conference  on  September  29,  1949.  That 
document  provided  for  the  suppression  of  so-called 
counter-revolutionary  activities,  and  it  spelled  out 
some  of  the  things  it  had  in  mind.  I  quote  from 
article  7 : 

Reactionary  elements,  feudal  landlords,  bureaucratic 
capitalists  in  general  must,  according  to  law,  also  be  de- 
prived of  tbeir  political  rights  within  a  necessary  period 
after  they  have  been  disarmed  and  their  special  power 
abolished,  but  they  shall  at  the  same  time  be  given  a 
means  of  living  and  compelled  to  reform  themselves 
through  labor  to  become  new  men. 

"People"  and  "Non-People"  in  Communist  China 

I  would  like  to  diverge  for  a  moment  here  to 
take  note  of  the  peculiar  context  in  which  these 
documents  refer  to  "men"  and  "people."  There 
appear  to  be  two  classes  of  creatures  in  China 
having  the  outward  characteristics  of  human  be- 
ings. First,  there  are  what  Mao  Tse-tung  calls 
"the  people,"  members  and  supporters  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  those  who  make  no  overt 
resistance  to  the  dictatorship  imposed  on  them. 
Then  there  are  the  "non-people" — those  who,  for 
whatever  political  or  social  reason,  are  regarded 
as  undesirable  or  dangerous  to  the  regime.  These 
include  all  who  oppose  the  regime,  or  who  voice 
opposition  sentiment,  or  who  may  have  been  in 
the  civil  service  or  army  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  so  on. 

The  Chinese  Communist  press  and  radio,  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  referred  to  open  anti-Com- 
munists in  the  country  as  "wild  beasts."  It  re- 
ported every  so  often  the  fact  that  so  many  thou- 
sand "wild  beasts"  had  been  slaughtered  by 
Communist  forces.  What  we  have  here,  among 
other  things,  is  an  ideological  rationale  for 
slavery  and  arbitrary  mistreatment.  Those  sen- 
tenced to  forced  labor  are  not  really  people, 
according  to  the  doctrine,  and  therefore,  the 
Communists  say,  we  need  have  no  further  con- 
cern for  them — unless  here  and  there,  perhaps,  a 
convict  may  be  able  to  wash  his  brain  so  thor- 
oughly and  work  so  hard  that  he  may  condi- 
tionally again  be  considered  a  part  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  in  this  context  that  Mao's  statement 
that  only  the  "people"  have  the  right  to  voice 
their  opinions  becomes  clear. 

The  punitive  drive  against  the  "non-people"  in 


Communist  China,  those  branded  as.  "counter- 
revolutionaries," was  further  elaborated  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1951,  in  a  law  entitled  "Regulations  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  for  the  Punishment 
of  Counter-Revolutionaries."  These  regulations 
spelled  out  in  greater  detail  who  were  the  "people" 
and  who  were  not.  They  broadened  the  number 
of  punishable  offenses  to  include  virtually  anyone 
whom  the  regime  might  desire  to  punish.  Counter- 
revolutionaries now  included  not  only  capitalists, 
landlords,  and  other  so-called  "reactionary  ele- 
ments," but  also  those  who  fabricate  and  spread 
rumors,  instigate  resistance  to  labor  service,  con- 
duct "counter-revolutionary  propaganda  and  agi- 
tation," alienate  and  split  the  solidarity  between 
the  government  and  the  nationalities,  democratic 
classes,  parties  and  groups,  and  the  like. 

Under  the  principle  of  retroactivity  a  man  could 
be  condemned  for  an  act  committed  before  the  law 
itself  had  been  conceived.  Thus  a  person  who  at 
any  time  in  his  life  had  publicly  uttered  senti- 
ments contrary  to  Communist  policy  in  1951 
would  be  liable  to  punishment.  Under  the  princi- 
ple of  analogy,  a  man  could  be  punished  for  an 
act  not  even  specified  in  the  regulations  but  which 
resembled  in  some  way  the  punishable  acts  which 
were  cited. 

In  short,  they  incorporated  into  Communist 
China  basic  elements  of  the  Soviet  forced  labor 
system — the  term  "counter-revolutionary"  as  a 
term  to  embrace  all  those  "class  enemies"  who  dis- 
agree with  the  detailed  plans  of  the  party,  the 
retroactive  nature  of  laws,  and  the  extension  of 
the  laws  through  analogy. 

While  they  thus  established  a  legal  basis  to 
punish  opposition  to  the  policies  of  the  regime 
and  to  punish  the  expression  of  opinions  contrary 
to  those  of  the  regime,  the  rulers  of  Communist 
China  did  not  bother  to  provide  for  any  legal 
measures  establishing  forced  labor  as  a  punish- 
ment or  specifying  the  conditions  under  which 
persons  might  be  sentenced  to  forced  labor  camps. 
The  regulations  of  1951  were  silent  on  this  point, 
although  they  have  in  fact  served  as  the  basis  for 
the  extensive  system  of  forced  labor  Communist 
China  has  carried  on  since  1949,, 

Slave  Labor  System  Legalized 

Finally,  on  the  basis  of  all  of  this  experience, 
the  Peiping  regime  got  around  to  "legalizing"  its 
slave  labor  system.    On  August  26  of  this  year, 
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Chinese  Communist  leaders  completed  the  drafting 
of  a  law  intended  to  make  slave  labor  a  legal  and 
permanent  institution.  This  law,  passed  by  the 
222d  Meeting  of  the  Government  Administration 
Council,  is  called  "Regulations  Governing  Labor 
Service  for  Reform  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China." 

Translations  of  the  text  of  this  law,  and  of  sup- 
plementary regulations  for  dealing  with  the  re- 
lease of  forced  laborers  at  the  termination  of  their 
sentences,  have  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary- 
General  by  the  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions  and  circulated  directly  by  that 
Organization  to  delegations.  The  Icftu  has  also 
submitted  to  the  Secretary-General,  and  circu- 
lated to  delegations,  the  speech  of  Minister  Lo 
Jui-ching  in  which  he  presented  the  law  to  the 
Council,  as  well  as  an  editorial  from  the  Peiping 
People's  Daily  urging  its  rapid  implementation. 

Because  these  documents  are  already  available, 
I  will  limit  my  remarks  to  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  new  law. 

In  its  own  language,  the  purpose  of  the  forced 
labor  regulations  is  to  punish  all  "counter-revo- 
lutionary criminals  and  other  criminals  through 
labor  service  to  become  new  people." 

The  law  carefully  states  what  was  already  the 
practice  under  the  Common  Program — that  is,  the 
intention  of  the  regime  to  compel  the  prisoners 
to  change  their  political  opinions.  This  political 
character  is  openly  ascribed  to  the  punishment, 
both  in  the  regulations  and  in  the  commentaries 
made  on  them.  Article  25  makes  it  most  explicit, 
calling  for  the  coordination  of  forced  labor  with 
political  and  ideological  education  so  the  crimi- 
nals may  be  '"reformed  into  new  men."  The  "re- 
form" is  to  be  carried  out  through  collective  study 
classes,  individual  interviews,  study  of  assigned 
documents,  and  organized  discussions  (article 
26)  for  at  least  1  hour  a  day,  28  days  a  month 
(article  52). 

The  comments  of  the  People's  Daily  with  respect 
to  this  policy  were  that  the  Communist  Party 
must  carry  out  "various  effective  measures  to  trans- 
form the  various  evil  ideological  conceptions  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  so  that  they  may  be  educated 
and  reformed  into  new  people.  The  enforcement 
of  compulsory  labor  service  for  reform  among  the 
criminals  during  the  period  of  their  confinement 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  to  achieve  such 
an  end." 

The  intention  to  employ  forced  labor  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  economic  plans  of  the  state  is 
equally  well  stated.  As  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  rulers 
of  Communist  China  are  assuring  themselves  of  a 
vast  pool  of  cheap  labor  upon  which  they  can 
plan  when  constructing  their  economic  programs. 
That  such  utilization  of  forced  laborers  will  not 
be  forgotten  is  assured  by  article  30  of  the  regu- 
lations, which  specifies :  "Production  in  labor  serv- 
ice for  ref orcn  shall  serve  the  interests  of  national 
economic  construction  and  be  included  in  the 
state's  general  production  and  construction  plans." 
The  plans  for  using  forced  laborers  are  to  be  drawn 
up  in  accordance  with  guidance  from  the  various 
departments  of  the  government  (article  31).  Spe- 
cific priority  is  given  to  agricultural  production; 
industrial,  mining,  and  porcelain  production 
enterprises;  and  water  conservancy,  road  build- 
ing, and  other  construction  projects  (article  33). 
Forced  laborers  may  be  transferred  from  one  area 
and  one  type  of  employment  to  another  (article 
35). 

Juveniles  from  the  ages  of  13  to  18  are  also  to 
perform  "light  labor  service"  while  being  given 
an  "education  in  politics,  in  the  new  moral  code, 
and  in  basic  cultural  subjects  and  production  tech- 
niques" (article  22). 

Types  of  Forced  Labor  Institutions 

Aside  from  special  institutions  for  juveniles, 
there  are  three  major  types  of  forced  labor  insti- 
tutions corresponding  generally  to  the  places  of 
ordinary  imprisonment,  forced  labor  camps,  and 
forced  labor  colonies  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  insti- 
tution for  the  relatively  minor  crimes,  calling  for 
sentences  of  2  years  or  less,  is  the  "detention  house" 
( article  8 ) .  Apparently  there  was  some  ob j  ection 
to  the  utilization  of  these  jails,  for  Minister  Lo 
Jui-ching  found  it  necessary  in  his  statement  be- 
fore the  Government  Administration  Council  to 
defend  them  on  the  basis  that  they  were  also  in- 
cluded in  the  forced  labor  legislation  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  most  serious  offenders — those  having  been 
sentenced  to  death  or  lengthy  terms — are  to  be 
placed  in  prisons,  made  to  do  compulsory  labor 
service  and  to  receive  education  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  rigid  control  (articles  13-14). 

The  third  institution,  most  comparable  to  the 
vast  slave  labor  camps  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  is  known 
as  the  "labor  service  for  reform  corps."  The  mass 
of  "counter-revolutionaries  and  other  criminals 
suited  for  labor  service  in  the  open" — including, 
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apparently,  many  with  sentences  only  up  to  2 
years— are  to  be  put  into  the  camps  and  colonies 
of  the  reform  corps  (article  17).  It  is  through 
this  institution— and  under  its  own  Mvo— that 
Communist  China  is  undoubtedly  building  in  its 
northwest  provinces  the  Communist  Chinese  coun- 
terpart of  the  great  Siberian  slave  labor  empire 
of  the  Soviet  secret  police. 

How  large  such  an  empire  may  be  is  also  re- 
flected in  the  regulations,  article  20  of  which  spe- 
cifies that,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  criminals 
and  the  needs  of  production,  forced  labor  corps 
may  be  organized  into  small  companies,  medium 
companies,  large  companies,  branch  companies, 
and  general  corps.  Forced  labor  corps  of  3,000  or 
more  prisoners  in  isolated  areas  are  envisaged  in 
such  numbers  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  in- 
clude four  articles  on  them  (articles  63-66) . 

Forced  laborers  are  to  work  from  9-10  hours 
daily,  or  as  much  as  12  hours  daily  in  seasonal  pro- 
duction activities;  they  are  to  get  only  1  day  of 
rest  every  2  weeks  (article  52).  This  means  a 
work  week  of  a  minimum  of  58y2  hours.  Add  the 
minimum  of  6y2  hours  political  education  per 
week,  and  the  total  work  week  comes  to  a  minimum 
of  65  hours.  A  speed-up  system  is  introduced 
under  the  guise  of  "production  competitions" 
(article  28).  The  Chinese  slave  laborers  receive 
no  pay.  This  is  not  made  clear  in  the  regulations 
but  was  pointedly  stated  in  the  accompanying 
editorial  in  the  following  words :  "Such  labor  is 
forced,  and  without  compensation,  and  carried  out 
under  strict  control."  As  in  the  U.S.S.E.,  forced 
laborers  will  be  assigned  work  norms  (article  68). 
Whether  food  rations  will  be  tied  to  these  norms  is 
not  specified. 

Other  built-in  compulsions  for  rigorous  appli- 
cation to  assigned  work  and  rapid  reform  of 
thinking  almost  make  the  crude  pressure  of  work 
norms  unnecessary  in  any  case.  The  deferment  of 
the  execution  of  death  penalties  for  2  years,  during 
which  the  prisoner  is  called  upon  to  prove  his  re- 
generation through  hard  work  and  reform  of  his 
thoughts,  is  retained  (article  13).  An  elaborate 
system  of  reporting  on  the  maintenance  of  disci- 
pline, and  attitudes  toward  labor  and  study  is 
specified  (article  29).  Forced  laborers  are  en- 
conraged  to  report  on  each  other  to  prison  author- 
ities in  hope  of  being  extolled,  given  material  re- 
wards, credited  with  a  note  of  merit,  having  sen- 
tences reduced,  or  being  paroled  (article  68). 
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Arbitrary  Retention  After  End  of  Sentence 

On  the  other  hand,  a  forced  laborer  must  have 
done  more  than  simply  serve  his  sentence  as  speci- 
fied by  law  in  order  to  be  released.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  almost  no  one  who  is  sentenced  to  forced 
labor  may  assume  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  return 
to  his  home  as  a  free  man  on  the  completion  of  his 
sentence,  no  matter  how  "actively"  he  engaged  in 
forced  labor  or  how  studious  he  was  in  correcting 
his  thoughts. 

To  begin  with :  If  he  has  been  sent  to  a  forced 
labor  camp  in  a  "large  and  sparsely  populated 
district,"  he  can  be  held  there  arbitrarily,  regard- 
less of  how  he  has  served  his  sentence  (article  2 
of  the  Provisional  Measures  for  Dealing  with  Ke- 
lease  of  Criminals)  and  even  if  he  has  a  family  to 
return  to  elsewhere  (article  7,  same) .  Even  if  he 
is  not  in  a  camp  in  a  "large  and  sparsely  populated 
district,"  and  even  if  he  has  served  his  sentence 
satisfactorily,  he  may  still  be  held  arbitrarily  un- 
less he  has  a  definite  home  or  vocation  to  return 
to  (article  62).  One  of  the  more  cynical  reasons 
for  these  provisions,  which  make  it  possible  to  re- 
tain the  great  bulk  of  prisoners  indefinitely,  was 
revealed  by  Minister  Lo  Jui-ching  when  he  said : 
"Not  only  will  certain  criminals  be  relieved  of 
anxiety  for  employment  on  the  expiry  of  their  sen- 
tence, but  the  state  will  also  have  its  difficulties  re- 
duced in  dealing  with  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem." 

Besides  these  general  authorizations  for  the  ar- 
bitrary retention  of  forced  laborers,  other  provi- 
sions are  set  forth  to  extend  sentences  of  those  who 
have  not  satisfied  the  regime  during  their  impris- 
onment. Any  important  "counter-revolutionary" 
criminal,  habitual  robber,  or  thief  who  fails  to 
engage  "actively"  in  forced  labor,  frequently  vio- 
lates prison  regulations,  or  fails  to  reform  can  have 
his  sentence  extended  by  local  courts  (article  72). 
Open  resistance  to  forced  labor  without  repenting 
after  "repeated  education"  requires  reporting  to 
local  people's  courts  for  "attention  according  to 
law"  (article  71),  and  any  new  evidence  discov- 
ered during  his  internment  apparently  can  result 
in  a  lengthening  of  his  sentence  (article  43). 

In  summary,  a  forced  laborer  can  only  be  assured 
of  release  at  the  end  of  his  sentence  if  he  is  not  in 
a  camp  in  a  sparsely  settled  area,  has  a  home  or 
job  to  return  to,  has  worked  "actively"  at  forced 
labor,  has  had  his  opinions  corrected,  and  has  been 
a  model  prisoner.  Otherwise,  he  can  be  held  in- 
definitely. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  institution  of  forced  labor 
which  has  been  imposed  on  the  Chinese  people 
bears  marked  similarities  to  the  forced  labor  in- 
stitution in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  may  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  phrase  "counter-revolutionary 
criminals"  embraces  all  persons  who  do  not  agree 
with  the  regime  or  whose  social  origins  are  not 
acceptable.  It  corresponds  closely  to  what  the 
Russians  call  "class  enemies"  in  article  1  of  the 
Soviet  Corrective  Labor  Code.  We  have  noted 
that  the  various  types  of  forced  labor  confinement 
places  in  China  have  already  been  institutionalized 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  There  are  innumerable 
other  similarities  throughout.  This  is  no  accident. 
Soviet  practices  in  regard  to  forced  labor  have 
been  used  as  a  model  and  a  tested  precedent.  Nor 
did  it  end  there.  I  want  to  quote  to  you  from  the 
statement  made  by  Lo  Jui-ching,  the  Peiping  Min- 
ister of  Public  Security,  when  he  submitted  his 
report  on  the  new  draft  law  to  the  Government 
Administration  Council.  Mr.  Lo  said — and  I  am 
now  quoting  exactly : 

During  the  process  of  preparation,  assistance  was  re- 
ceived from  Soviet  legal  experts,  and  many  discussions 
were  held  and  revisions  made. 

That  is  a  short  sentence,  easily  overlooked  in  the 
long  texts  which  have  been  distributed.  But  I 
call  your  special  attention  to  it.  It  is  something  to 
think  about.  While  Soviet  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations  were  denying  the  existence  of 
forced  labor  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  Soviet  representa- 
tives in  Communist  China  were  extending  a  per- 
verted "technical  assistance"  to  extend  the  Soviet 
system  of  forced  labor  to  that  country. 

I  believe  this  reveals,  more  clearly  than  any- 
thing I  could  say,  the  reality  that  the  world  can- 
not remain  forever  in  balance  part  slave  and  part 
free.  What  we  are  looking  at  here  is  an  ab- 
horrent system  of  slave  labor  spreading  from  the 
place  of  its  origin  to  another  continent.  It  now 
blankets  all  of  mainland  China,  with  a  population 
of  more  than  600  million  people. 

Albanian  Forced  Labor 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  slave  labor  doc- 
trine was  exported  from  the  Soviet  Union  into 
its  satellite  states  in  Eastern  Europe.  We  have 
had  reports  on  all  of  these  states  except  one,  Al- 
bania. Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, Eumania — all  have  been  infected  with  this 
cruel  disease.     One  might  have  thought  that  the 


tiny  country  of  Albania,  with  a  population  of 
1,300,000,  would  escape  the  plague.  It  was  not 
so.  No  area  under  Soviet  control  or  operating 
under  Soviet  doctrine  has  escaped,  neither  the 
great  population  of  China  nor  the  small  popula- 
tion of  Albania. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  forced 
labor  has  been  carried  out  in  Albania  under  a 
variety  of  laws  for  both  political  and  economic 
purposes.  The  Albanian  penal  code  adopted  by 
the  People's  Assembly  on  May  23,  1952,  provided 
a  stable  and  systematized  basis  for  slave  labor. 
Here  again  the  hand  of  the  teacher  and  master  is 
seen.  The  Albanian  Minister  of  Justice,  Bilbil 
Klosi,  declared  when  this  law  was  submitted  for 
approval  that  it  embodied  the  familiar  Soviet 
principles  of  class  warfare  and  revolutionary 
justice. 

The  Albanian  penal  code  frankly  states  its  pur- 
pose as  that  of  preserving  the  "dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat."  Major  penalties  under  the  code  are 
death,  imprisonment,  and  internment  at  "correc- 
tive labor"  camps.  All  of  the  familiar  character- 
istics of  Soviet  slave  labor  practices  are  present. 
There  are  some  40  political  prisons  and  concen- 
tration camps  which  have  been  in  operation  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  Over  80,000  men,  women, 
and  children  have  gone  into  these  camps.  It  is 
estimated  that  16,000  people  in  the  camps  have 
perished.  At  present,  around  10,000  persons  are 
probably  serving  in  political  prisons,  and  another 
10,000  to  15,000  in  concentration  camps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  the  time  to  go 
into  any  great  detail  here  on  the  subject  of  forced 
labor  in  Albania.  But  we  do  have  a  great  deal  of 
information  on  this  subject.  My  Government  in- 
tends to  submit  evidence  in  writing  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General, in  the  near  future,  on  the  purposes, 
extent,  and  operation  of  forced  labor  in  Albania 
as  well  as  in  Communist  China. 

Much  of  what  I  have  had  to  say  today  may  seem 
unreal  as  we  sit  here  in  this  comfortable  room. 
It  is  truly  fantastic  in  this  enlightened  20th  cen- 
tury, but  it  is  real. 

Some  may  ask  themselves,  "What  does  it  profit 
us  to  raise. this  specter  in  the  United  Nations?" 
My  answer  is  that  we  do  not  raise  it,  it  has  raised 
itself.  There  is  no  way  of  pretending  that  slave 
labor  does  not  exist.  It  exists,  as  many  millions 
of  unfortunate,  helpless  people  in  Europe  and 
Asia  know  too  well.    We  may  not  escape  facing  it. 
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Certainly  this  committee,  which  is  concerned  with 
human  problems— with  basic  rights,  with  funda- 
mental freedoms,  with  slavery,  self-determination, 
refugees,  and  freedom  of  information — cannot 
close  its  eyes  to  such  a  primordial  violation  of  the 
human  spirit.  Remote  as  slave  labor  may  seem 
to  some  of  us  who  have  been  born  and  have  always 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  liberty,  we  cannot  be 
unconcerned  with  it,  any  more  than  we  can  be  un- 
concerned with  cholera,  leprosy,  and  yellow  fever. 
We  may  take  note  that,  while  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  system,  there  appears  to  have  been 
some  amelioration  in  the  treatment  of  forced 
laborers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Perhaps  our  discus- 
sions here  in  the  United  Nations  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  It  is  hard  to  know.  But  we 
must  continue  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  little 
people  of  this  world  in  whose  interest,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  United  Nations  was  founded. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  GREEN 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  very  much  that  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
spoke  early  in  the  general  debate,  could  not  be 
present  this  morning  to  make  the  very  brief  reply 
which  he  had  intended  to  do.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
had  to  return  to  his  regular  duties  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  very  carefully  and 
very  courteously  to  everything  which  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  said 
in  his  reply  this  morning,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
listen  to  me  in  the  same  spirit. 

I  listened  particularly  attentively  to  hear  any 
new  facts  or  new  material  which  would  illuminate 
our  debate  on  this  very  important  subject.  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  I  listened  in  vain.  The  only  new 
material,  of  which  I  was  conscious  at  least,  were 
the  quotations  by  Mr.  William  Green  and  Con- 
gressman Byrd 3  which  the  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  included  in  his  long  speech  last  year 
on  this  subject  but  which  he  had  not  used  until  the 
reply  this  morning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  Czechoslovakia, 


"The  Soviet  representative,  G.  F.  Saksin,  had  quoted 
statement*  by  the  late  William  Green,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Representative  Robert 
0.  J'.yrd  of  West  Virginia. 


and  Poland  have  had  three  principal  things  to  say 
about  my  country's  comments  on  forced  labor  and 
about  the  work  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Forced  Labor.  The  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  repeated  those  three  principal  points  this 
morning. 

First,  the  representatives  of  these  delegations 
have  claimed  this  year,  as  they  did  last  year,  that 
the  United  States  is  the  real  source  of  forced  labor, 
the  real  example  of  the  existence  of  systems  of 
forced  labor  in  the  modern  world. 

Now,  perhaps,  through  their  Marxian  eyes  they 
really  believe  this.  But  I  can  only  say  that  I  wish 
they  would  look  about  them  a  little  more  closely 
and  a  little  more  carefully. 

The  United  States  Government  and  its  delega- 
tions here  and  elsewhere  have  no  fear  of  any  facts 
which  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
others  may  wish  to  present.  Our  delegations  and 
our  Government  have  answered  all  of  these  allega- 
tions before  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced 
Labor  and  we  have  answered  these  allegations  here 
and  in  other  bodies  of  the  United  Nations. 

Our  country,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  never  claimed 
to  be  perfect.  There  is,  of  course,  unemployment 
in  this  country.  There  is,  of  course,  some  discrim- 
ination in  this  country.  There  is  some  poverty. 
There  are  miscarriages  of  justice.  There  are  other 
abuses.  But  we  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  sys- 
tems of  forced  labor,  and  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Forced  Labor  so  found. 

Our  political  traditions,  our  religious  ideologies 
are  all  in  opposition  to  any  such  systems,  to  any 
such  abuses  of  human  freedom.  And  where  indi- 
vidual miscarriages  of  justice  or  individual  viola- 
tions of  our  laws  occur,  we  are  continuing  to  make 
progress  in  redressing  such  cases. 

Once  or  twice  a  year  we  read  in  the  newspapers 
of  an  individual  case  of  peonage  or  of  servitude 
somewhere  in  the  country.  And  immediately  the 
person  responsible  for  that  crime  is  brought  into 
court  and  tried,  and,  if  found  guilty,  is  convicted. 

The  Governments  of  the  Soviet  Union,  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Communist  China 
and  other  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  have  made, 
as  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  found,  forced  labor  a 
part  of  their  laws,  a  part  of  their  political  system 
and  a  part  of  their  national  economy. 

Several  members,  several  representatives  of 
these  states  have  commented  at  length  on  the 
status  of  the  Negro  in  the  United  States,  although 
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they  did  not  make  exactly  clear  just  what  this  sub- 
ject has  to  do  with  the  subject  of  forced  labor 
which  is  on  our  agenda. 
May  I  reply  very  briefly  on  this  subject. 

Status  of  American  Negro 

It  is  quite  true  that  our  Negro  citizens  have  not 
yet  achieved  full  equality  in  every  field  of  activity 
in  this  country.  It  is  also  quite  true  that  our  Ne- 
gro citizens  are  moving  steadily  ahead,  year  by 
year,  under  our  democratic  traditions  and  proc- 
esses. I  am  proud  as  an  American  to  see  Ralph 
Bunche  receive  a  Nobel  prize  for  his  services  to 
the  United  Nations.  I  am  proud  to  read  that  Mar- 
ian Anderson  is  to  sing  this  winter  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera.  Other  Negroes  in  our  country  are 
rising  each  year,  more  numbers  each  year,  to  posi- 
tions in  our  Government,  in  our  States,  in  our  dele- 
gations to  international  conferences,  in  our  legis- 
latures, in  our  colleges,  and  elsewhere.  But  I  am 
even  prouder  as  an  American  when  I  read  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  knocked  down  the  last  barriers 
to  Negroes  in  American  schools.  And  I  am 
prouder  when  I  see  the  general  progress  forward, 
the  steady  progress  forward  of  our  Negro  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  slavery  was  ended  in  the  United 
States  some  90  years  ago.  In  fact,  the  traditional 
forms  of  slavery  have  long  since  disappeared  in 
most  regions  of  the  world,  although,  as  several 
speakers  pointed  out  in  our  debate  some  weeks 
ago  on  the  report  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  vestiges  of  slavery  still  remain  in  some 
countries. 

The  tragedy,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  a  new  form 
of  slavery  has  been  developed  and  has  been  per- 
fected in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  states  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  in  Communist  China  today  in  the 
middle  of  the  20th  century.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  in  my  mind  that  the  lot  of  the  Negro  in 
this  country  today  is  far  better  than  the  lot  of  a 
slave  in  a  forced  labor  camp  in  the  Soviet  Union 
or  in  Communist  China  or  elsewhere.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  understand  that  statistics  show  that  the 
average  Negro  in  this  country  earns  about  three 
times  the  amount  that  the  average  Soviet  citizen 
earns  even  outside  a  forced  labor  camp. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  speakers  in  the  general  de- 
bate have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  I  would  like  to  point  out  two  or 
three  things  about  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  dictate  handed 
down  by  someone  sitting  in  the  White  House.  It 
is  an  Act  of  Congress  adopted  by  the  two  houses 
of  the  Congress,  by  Senators  who  are  elected  every 
6  years,  and  by  Representatives  who  are  elected 
every  2  years.  Those  Senators  and  those  Con- 
gressmen try  to  reflect  the  will  of  the  American 
people.  They  are  quite  free  at  any  time  to  change 
their  minds,  to  revise  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  or  to 
reject  it  entirely.  That  law,  like  a  great  many 
other  laws  in  our  country,  is  a  matter  of  great  po- 
litical controversy,  especially  during  our  elections 
every  2  years.  It  is  criticized  by  many  persons, 
and  it  is  praised  by  many  persons,  both  inside  the 
Congress  and  outside. 

Perhaps  I  might  repeat  or  paraphrase  the  re- 
mark which  Mrs.  Lord  made  in  our  debate  last 
year,  in  referring  to  the  1952  election,  when  the 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  included  many 
of  the  quotations  made  against  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Mrs.  Lord  pointed  out  that,  while  some  of 
the  persons  criticizing  and  condemning  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  were  thrown  out  of  office  in  1952, 
none  of  them  was  thrown  into  jail ! 

Study  of  Charges  Against  U.S. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Soviet  representative 
asked  why  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced 
Labor,  if  it  were  really  interested  in  the  problem, 
did  not  investigate  and  study  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  The  answer  is  that  it  did  so.  The 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced  Labor  took  up  each 
of  the  charges  which  had  been  made  against  the 
United  States,  studied  them,  and  came  to  con- 
clusions just  as  it  did  in  connection  with  other 
charges  made  against  other  countries.  And  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  found  that  forced  labor  did 
not  exist  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  had  some  comments  this  morning  about 
the  problem  of  thought  control,  which  had  been 
mentioned  only  in  passing,  as  I  recall,  in  Mr. 
Johnson's  statement.  I  think  that  the  only  ex- 
ample of  thought  control  that  you  can  really  find 
in  this  country  is  provisions  in  our  laws  against 
the  advocacy  of  violent  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment— and  I  believe  in  some  circumstances  a  per- 
son can  do  even  that. 

We  have  laws  of  libel,  we  have  laws  against 
obscene  publications  and  the  rest,  but  thought 
control  as  used  in  Mr.  Johnson's  speech  certainly 
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does  not  exist  in  this  country.  In  fact,  the  very 
speeches  and  the  very  editorials  which  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Soviet  Union  quoted  in  attacks  on 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  on  the  McCarran  Act 
by  American  citizens  are  an  example  of  the  absence 
of  thought  control  and  the  presence  of  freedom  of 
expression  in  this  country. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  representatives  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  delegations  have 
abused  the  personal  integrity  of  the  members  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced  Labor.  They 
have  maligned  the  integrity  of  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  India,  Peru,  and  Norway.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  Sir  Ramaswami  Muda- 
lier,  is  the  best  known  of  the  three  members  to 
those  of  us  who  have  served  in  the  United  Nations 
because  he  has  been  an  outstanding  figure  in  the 
economic  and  social  work  of  the  United  Nations ; 
and  he  is  personally  known  to  many  of  us  in  this 
room  for  Ms  intelligence  and  integrity. 

The  representatives  who  have  cast  aspersions  on 
the  three  distinguished  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  have  not,  however,  challenged  the  facts 
on  the  basis  of  which  those  three  members  made 
their  conclusions.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  cited 
those  facts  accurately,  and  they  have  not  yet  been 
repudiated  by  any  of  the  representatives  who 
have  spoken. 

"Slanderous"  Remarks 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  representatives  who 
have  spoken  in  the  general  debate  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Soviet  Union  who  has  made  his 
recent  reply  have  claimed  that  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Johnson  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  delegation 
were  "slanderous."  These  representatives  have 
tried  to  take  all  the  meaning  out  of  some  of  the 
words  familiar  to  us  in  this  committee,  words  like 
"freedom,"  "rights,"  "democracy"  and  "people." 
Now  they  are  trying  to  take  all  the  meaning  out  of 
the  word  "slanderous." 

Almost  everything  which  our  representative, 
Mr.  Johnson,  had  said  last  Saturday  was  taken 
directly,  often  in  verbatim  quotations,  from  the 
official  Chinese  Communist  and  the  official  Al- 
banian Communist  sources.  In  fact,  I  think  it 
was  the  representative  of  Iraq  yesterday  who  said 
he  had  some  regret  that  Mr.  Johnson's  speech  was 
BO  well  documented  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  any 
way  to  avoid  the  statement  of  facts  which  that 
peech  contained. 


If  these  facts  then  are  slanderous,  the  com- 
plaints should  not  be  addressed  to  the  United 
States  delegation ;  they  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  the  Albanian  Commu- 
nists themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  if  I  understood  him  correctly,  made  a  for- 
mal request  that  certain  articles  from  the  con- 
stitution of  Communist  China  be  circulated  to  this 
committee  as  a  document — the  articles  which  he 
had  quoted  in  his  speech.  Our  delegation  would 
have  no  objection  to  that  procedure  provided  that 
the  quotations  are  either  annexed  to  the  Soviet 
representative's  speech,  if  that  is  to  be  circulated 
as  a  document — and  I  would  hope  it  might  be — 
or  if  it  is  distributed  as  a  document  submitted  by 
the  delegation  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  be 
quite  improper,  I  should  think,  for  the  Secretariat 
itself  to  circulate  a  document  of  this  kind  under  its 
own  name.  But  our  delegation  would  certainly 
welcome  these  quotations,  which  we  would  be  glad 
to  look  at  carefully,  if  they  were  either  attached 
to  Mr.  Saksin's  speech  as  the  speech  of  the  Soviet 
representative  or  circulated  as  a  Soviet  document. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  if  this 
can  be  done — and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  done — that 
members  of  the  committee  will  compare  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  with  the  quotations  and 
facts  stated  in  Mr.  Johnson's  speech. 

One  or  two  other  comments,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  shall  conclude. 

The  representatives  who  have  spoken  have  care- 
fully avoided  making  any  direct  comments  on 
forced  labor  in  their  territories,  even  of  forced 
labor  as  the  subject  of  our  agenda. 

The  representative  of  Byelorussia  admitted,  I 
believe,  the  existence  of  corrective  labor  codes  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  would  appreciate,  and  I 
should  think  other  representatives  here  would  ap- 
preciate, hearing  what  the  prisoners  in  the  forced 
labor  camps  and  colonies  or  those  exiled  under 
these  codes  are  doing  if  they  are  not  performing 
forced  labor. 

I  should  like  to  hear,  and  I  should  imagine  other 
representatives  would  like  to  hear,  the  explana- 
tions of  the  meanings  of  these  penal  codes  and  the 
corrective  labor  codes — if  I  am  quoting  the  title 
correctly  in  English— of  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia if  these  codes  are  not  regarded  by  those  rep- 
resentatives as  forced  labor  laws. 

I  should  also  like  to  know  the  official  explanation 
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pf  the  Chinese  Communist  "Regulations  Conceivi- 
ng Labor  Service  for  Reform,"  if  these  are  not 
egulations  concerning  forced  labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  representative  of  the 
Jkraine  told  us  that  there  was  complete  freedom 
o  express  political  views  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
he  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  a  few  rao- 
nents  ago  repeated  this  statement  and  added  some 
ery  interesting  facts  about  this  freedom  to  ex- 
cess political  views.  If  these  statements  are  cor- 
ect,  all  of  us  in  this  room  would  certainly  rejoice. 

But  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  a  political  party 
n  the  Soviet  Union  or  a  political  candidate  could 
ampaign  on  a  non-Communist  ticket  and  run  a 
ion-Communist  candidate  against  Mr.  Malenkov 
or  the  premiership.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether 
ny  party  or  individual  in  the  Soviet  Union  could 
indertake  a  political  campaign  advocating  the 
eturn  of  capitalism. 

I  note  finally  that  the  representative  of  the 
Jkraine  has  confirmed  that  persons  arrested  in  the 
■Soviet  Union  are  made  to  do,  if  I  understood  the 
nterpretation,  labor  service  for  the  state. 

The  Byelorussian  delegate  referred  to  "mythical 
tiillions"  of  forced  laborers,  perhaps  in  sarcasm. 
f  there  is  no  extensive  forced  labor  in  the  Soviet 
Jnion,  its  representatives  could  clarify  that  fact 
iy  telling  us  exactly  how  many  persons  there  are 
n  their  corrective  labor  camps,  in  these  labor 
olonies,  and  in  exile.  If  there  are  no  more  per- 
ons  in  such  camps  and  colonies  and  in  exile  as 
ine  might  ordinarily  expect  to  be  in  the  jails  or 
irisons  of  any  democratic  state,  then  the  burden 
>f  the  case  would  fall  of  its  own  weight  and  we 
vould  not  have  to  deal  with  this  item  on  our 
genda. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  representa- 
ives  yesterday,  if  I  understood  him  correctly,  men- 
ioned  the  articles  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Islew 
fork  Times  who  had  recently  made  a  trip  to  Si- 
ieria  and  had  reported  that  he  saw  no  forced  labor 
here.  I  was  interested,  and  indeed  astonished,  at 
hat  statement  if  I  understood  it  correctly,  because 
he  only  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  New 
fork  Times  within  the  last  6  months  to  my  knowl- 
dge  have  been  the  articles  by  Mr.  Harrison  Salis- 
tury,  who  returned  from  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
pimes  correspondent  there. 

Mr.  Salisbury,  as  those  of  you  who  read  the  ar- 
icles  in  late  September  will  recall,  had  two  or 
hree  articles  dealing  with  forced  labor  in  the  So- 
iet  Union.     One  of  them  bears  the  remarkable 


title — remarkable  in  view  of  the  statement  which 
we  heard  yesterday — as  follows:  "Russia  Re- 
viewed :  The  Prison  Camps  of  Siberia,"  and  the 


Text  of  Resolution  on  Forced  Labor ' 

U.N.  doc.  A/Resolution/287 

The  General  Assembly, 

'Having  noted  Economic  and  Social  Council  reso- 
lution 524  (XVII)  of  27  April  1954  concerning  the 
report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced  Labour, 

1.  Endorses  the  condemnation  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  existence  of  systems  of 
forced  labour  which  are  employed  as  a  means  of 
political  coercion  or  punishment  for  holding  or  ex- 
pressing political  views,  and  which  are  on  such  a 
scale  as  to  constitute  an  important  element  in  the 
economy  of  a  given  country ; 

2.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
the  International'  Labour  Organisation  to  continue 
their  efforts  towards  the  abolition  of  such  systems 
of  forced  labour ; 

3.  Supports  the  Council's  appeal  to  all  Govern- 
ments to  re-examine  their  laws  and  administrative 
practices  in  the  light  of  present  conditions  and  the 
increasing  desire  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  re- 
affirm faith  in  fundamental  human  rights  and  in 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person ; 

4.  Expresses  its  satisfaction  with  the  action  taken 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  requesting 
the  Secretary-General  and  the  Director-General  of 
the  International  Labour  Office  to  prepare  a  further 
report  on  this  subject  for  consideration  by  the  Coun- 
cil at  its  nineteenth  session,  setting  out : 

(a)  Whatever  replies  are  received  from  Govern- 
ments in  pursuance  of  General  Assembly  resolution 
740  (VIII)  of  7  December  1953; 

(b)  Any  new  information  on  systems  of  forced 
labour  which  might  be  submitted  by  Member  States, 
specialized  agencies  and  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions in  consultative  status,  together  with  any  com- 
ments submitted  by  the  Governments  concerned. 


1  Sponsored  by  Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Norway,  Peru,  Philippines,  Turkey, 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States ;  adopted  by 
Committee  III  on  Dec.  14  by  a  vote  of  31-5  ( Soviet 
bloc) -12  and  by  the  plenary  on  Dec.  17  by  a  vote 
of  41-5-10. 


sub-heading  is :  "Grim  M.  V.  D.  Slave-Labor  Em- 
pire Covers  Major  Part  of  Soviet  Union." 

Either  I  misunderstood  the  remark  about  a  re- 
turning correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  or 
the  representative  who  spoke  yesterday  and  I  have 
been  reading  different  editions  of  that  newspaper ! 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  state  again, 
as  Mr.  Johnson  did,  that  this  is  not  a  debate  for 
political  polemics.  It  is  a  debate  on  human  rights. 
It  is  a  debate  just  as  much  on  human  rights  as  our 
debates  on  the  draft  covenants,  freedom  of  infor- 
mation, and  other  subjects  have  been.  It  is  a 
debate  on  the  social  welfare  of  men,  women  and 
children.  Our  committee  is  a  social,  humani- 
tarian, and  cultural  committee ;  and  this  debate  of 
forced  labor  is  just  as  much  a  proper  part  of  our 
agenda,  a  proper  subject  of  human  rights,  as  any 
other  subject  we  have  discussed  here.  And  it 
should  be  discussed  not  as  political  polemics  but 
as  a  matter  of  social  and  humanitarian  concern. 


Discussion  of  Israeli  Complaint 
on  Restrictions  in  Suez  Canal 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr., 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations x 

The  case  of  the  SS.  Bat  Galim  is  one  of  a  long 
series  of  cases  considered  by  this  Council  in  the 
Palestine  question.  It  must  be  looked  at  in  the 
perspective  of  the  hostilities  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States  that  were  at  their  height  less  than 
7  years  ago,  of  the  efforts  of  this  Council  to  bring 
about  a  cessation  of  those  hostilities,  and  the 
eventual  establishment  of  armistice  agreements 
between  Israel  and  her  neighbors  as  a  result  of 
United  Nations  mediation.  It  must  also  be  looked 
at  in  the  perspective  of  the  inevitable  dislocations 
and  equally  inevitable  adjustments  that  always 
follow  armed  conflict  between  states. 

One  had  a  right  to  expect,  however,  in  the  United 
Nations  that  these  years  would  have  shown  greater 
progress  toward  the  establishment  of  that  gen- 
eral peace  endorsed  by  the  Governments  of  Egypt 
and  Israel  in  signing  the  General  Armistice  Agree- 
ment between  them.  The  progress  that  should 
have  occurred  has  been  arrested  by  ill-considered 
actions  on  the  side  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  various  armistice  agreements  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  There  have  been  times 
during  this  period  when  such  actions  have  threat- 
ened to  reopen  hostilities.  These  incidents  have 
caused  the  United  Nations  great  concern. 


Confronted  with  the  danger  of  new  hostilities, 
a  series  of  resolutions  has  been  adopted  which  has 
come  to  make  up  United  Nations  jurisprudence  on 
the  Palestine  question.     Each  of  these  resolutions, 
together  with  the  General  Armistice  Agreement, 
has  become  an  essential  link  in  the  slow  process  of 
building  enduring  peaceful  relations  between  the 
countries  of  the  Near  East.    None  of  them  can  be 
disregarded  without  imperiling  the  validity  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  others.     Eespect  for  each 
of  them  is  essential  if  the  tensions  that  continue 
to  divide  peoples  of  the  area  are  finally  to  be  re- 
moved and  the  substantial  benefits  which  each  of 
the  peoples  concerned  would  obtain  from  a  peace 
settlement  are  to  be  enjoyed.    The  United  States' 
sole  desire  is  to  see  a  just  and  equitable  settlement 
of  the  outstanding  problems  between  Israel  and 
her  neighbors  which  will  in  fact  benefit  all,  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  this  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out strict  adherence  by  both  sides  to  the  decisions 
of  the  Security  Council,  taken  in  accordance  with 
its  responsibilities  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security,  and  strict  adherence  to  the  provisions 
of  the  armistice  agreements. 

Thus  we  cannot  fail  to  state  our  view  that 
Egyptian  restrictions  on  ships  passing  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  whether  bound  to  or  from  Israel 
or  whether  flying  the  Israeli  or  some  other  flag, 
are  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  General  Armistice  Agreement, 
contrary  to  the  Security  Council  resolution  of 
September  1,  1951,  and  a  retrogression  from  the 
stated  objectives  both  sides  committed  themselves 
to  in  signing  the  armistice  agreement.2  We  can- 
not fail  to  state,  therefore,  that  we  look  to  Egypt 
to  give  effect  to  these  decisions  and  agreements. 
This  being  said,  we  must  also  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  Egypt  has  responded  in  recent  months 
to  such  expressions  of  view  by  members  of  the 
Security  Council  in  a  positive  and  constructive 
manner  in  a  number  of  important  respects.  The 
late  lamented  Ambassador  Azmi  stated  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  1954,  that  since  March  1954  when  the  Se- 
curity Council  previously  debated  this  question 
Egypt  has  refrained  from  "any  interference  with 
vessels  conveying  goods  to  Israel  or  coming  from 


1  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Jan.  4  (U.S./U.N. 
preae  release  2102).  Wot  an  earlier  statement  by  Mr. 
I/xIk'-,  see  BuxxsriH  of  Apr.  12,  1954,  j>.  569. 
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2  For  summaries  of  Security  Council  discussions  on 
Israel's  complaint  about  "restrictions  imposed  by  Egypt 
on  the  passage  of  ships  through  the  Suez  Canal,"  see  ibid., 
Aug.  6,  1951,  p.  239,  and  Sept.  3,  1951,  p.  396.  For  text  of 
Security  Council  resolution,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  17, 1951,  p.  479. 
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Israel  ports  and  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal." 
Egypt  has  here  shown  a  spirit  of  conciliation  that 
we  must  commend  and  encourage.  Further  action 
to  give  full  effect  to  the  decision  of  September  1, 
1951,  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  Bat  Galim,  an 
Israeli  ship,  to  Israel  and  to  cease  interference 
with  Israeli  shipping  as  well  as  neutral  shipping 
carrying  goods  to  and  from  Israel  will  confirm  our 
respect  for  Egypt  as  the  legitimate  custodian  of 
the  Suez  Canal  only  recently  reasserted  by  her 
historic  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
Anything  less  than  this  will  not  be  consistent  with 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  resolution  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  1951,  nor  in  our  opinion  with  its  express 
terms. 

I  should  like  to  conclude,  Mr.  President,  on  a 
note  of  optimism  and  hope  that  both  Israel  and 
Egypt  will  take  further  steps  to  reduce  tensions, 
to  settle  their  differences  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  decisions  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  thereby  to  establish  the  conditions 
for  a  peace  that  can  only  be  beneficial  to  both.  I 
believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  during  the  past  12 
months  there  has  been  a  lessening  of  the  tensions 
surrounding  the  Palestine  question.  Egypt  has 
contributed  to  that  result.  Israel  has  shown  for- 
bearance and  restraint  in  the  conduct  of  her  case 
here.  Israel  might  well  have  shown  impatience 
and  resentment  that  she  was  not  granted  imme- 
diate satisfaction  in  such  a  case  as  this,  where  the 
majority  of  the  Council  have  shown  they  believed 
the  right  to  be  on  her  side.  Continued  coopera- 
tion by  both  sides  in  the  efforts  of  the  Security 
Council  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  friction  between 
them  should  be  the  object  of  all  around  this  table. 
The  United  States  will  continue  to  use  its  best 
efforts  to  achieve  this  end. 


U.S.  Not  To  Participate  in  Work 
of  Commodity  Trade  Commission 

Statement  by  Walter  ML  Kotschnig 
Acting  U.S.  Representative  to  ECOSOC  • 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Council  I  stated  that 
my  delegation  hoped  to  be  able  to  announce  at  this 
session  whether  my  Government  would  participate 


in  the  Commission  on  International  Commodity 
Trade.  In  this  connection  I  am  now  authorized 
to  make  the  following  statement : 

"The  United  States  Government  is  not  now  pre- 
pared to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Commission 
on  International  Commodity  Trade.  It  wishes 
for  the  present  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  the 
Commission's  work  as  it  develops  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  be  able  to  be  of  possible  assistance.  The 
United  States  Government  will  be  prepared  to  re- 
examine the  question  of  its  eventual  participation 
after  the  Commission's  terms  of  reference  and  its 
scope  of  activities  have  been  defined." 


Background 

In  a  report  on  "Commodity  Trade  and  Eco- 
nomic Development"  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
General  Assembly,2  a  group  of  experts  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  commission  to  con- 
sider and  make  recommendations  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  on  proposals  for  stabilization 
of  world  commodity  markets.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  approved  in  principle  by  Ecosoc  with 
the  adoption  of  Resolution  512  A  at  its  seventeenth 
session  in  April  1954,  over  the  opposition  of  the 
United  States.  The  resolution  charged  the  pro- 
posed Commission  primarily  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  examining  and  making  recommenda- 
tions on  measures  designed  to  prevent  excessive 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  and  volume  of  trade 
in  primary  commodities,  including  measures  re- 
lating to  the  maintenance  of  an  equitable  price 
relationship  between  primary  commodities  and 
manufactured  goods  in  international  trade,  and 
for  keeping  developments  in  world  commodity 
markets  under  review. 

At  its  eighteenth  session  in  August  1954  Ecosoc, 
again  over  U.S.  opposition,  adopted  Resolution 
557  F,  which  set  forth  in  detail  the  bases  on  which 
the  Commission  would  be  constituted  and  called 
for  its  first  meeting  to  be  held  early  in  1955.  The 
Secretary-General  recently  announced  that  the 
Commission's  first  session  would  begin  on  January 
18. 

At  the  resumed  eighteenth  session  of  Ecosoc 
early  in  December  1954,  the  Council  elected  the  18 


•*r  ■ 


1  Made  in  the  D.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  Dec. 
16  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  2092).  Mr.  Kotschnig  is  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  International  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs,  Department  of  State. 


2  U.N.  doc.  E/2519.  For  a  statement  on  the  report  made 
by  Preston  Hotchkis,  U.S.  representative  to  Ecosoc,  at 
the  seventeenth  session  of  the  Council,  see  Bulletin  of 
May  10,  1954,  p.  725. 
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members  of  the  Commission  to  serve  their  first 
term.  The  United  States  was  among  those  elected, 
despite  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  election  it  had 
given  no  final  indication  whether  or  not  it  was 
prepared  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

WHO  Executive  Board 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 6  (press  release  5)  that  Dr.  H.  van  Zile  Hyde, 
chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Health, 
Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  will  officiate  as  chairman 
at  the  15th  session  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  (Who),  which  is 
scheduled  to  meet  at  Geneva  on  January  18,  1955. 

In  his  capacity  as  the  board  member  designated 
by  the  United  States,  Dr.  Hyde  will  be  assisted 
by  the  following  advisers : 

David  M.  French,  Office  of  International  Administration, 
Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

Arthur  S.  Osborne,  M.  D.,  medical  director,  Public  Health 
Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

The  15th  session  will  be  preceded  by  a  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Board's  Standing  Committee  on 
Administration  and  Finance,  of  which  Dr.  Hyde 
is  a  member,  which  is  to  be  convened  on  Jan- 
uary 10. 

The  Executive  Board,  the  executive  organ  of 
the  World  Health  Assembly,  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  Who,  consists  of  18  persons  who  are  desig- 
nated by  as  many  member  states  elected  by  the 
World  Health  Assembly.  Its  chief  function  is  to 
give  effect  to  the  decisions  and  policies  of  the  As- 
sembly. It  prepares  the  agenda  of  meetings  of  the 
Assembly,  reviews  and  comments  on  the  proposed 
program  and  budget  estimates  prepared  by  the 
Director  General,  and  submits  to  the  Assembly  a 
general  program  of  work  covering  a  specified  pe- 
riod. In  agreement  with  the  regional  committees, 
the  Board  appoints  the  regional  directors.  The 
Executive  Hoard  is  empowered  to  take  emergency 
measures  within  the  functions  and  financial  re- 
sources of  the  Organization  in  order  to  deal  with 
events  requiring  immediate  action. 

Items  in  (In-  provisional  agenda  relate  to  (1)  the 


reports  of  various  expert  and  special  committees 
of  Who,  such  as  that  on  pharmacopoeia;  (2)  pro- 
gram and  budget  proposals  for  1956;  (3)  legis- 
lative developments  in  the  United  Nations  Ex- 
panded Program  of  Technical  Assistance  for  the 
economic  development  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, and  Who's  participation  in  the  expanded 
program;  (4)  revision  of  the  rules  of  procedure 
of  the  World  Health  Assembly ;  and  (5)  organiza- 
tional and  administrative  problems  concerning  the 
regional  committees  of  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization. 


U.S.  and  Venezuela  Amend 
Air  Transport  Agreement 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes 
between  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Embassy 
of  Venezuela  amending  the  bilateral  Air  Transport 
Agreement  signed  at  Caracas  on  August  1^  1953/ 

U.S.  NOTE 

December  30, 1954 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your 
Excellency's  note  No.  3077  dated  December  30, 
1954  proposing  that  Boutes  1  and  2  of  Schedule 
Two  of  the  annex  to  the  bilateral  Air  Transport 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Vene- 
zuela be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

1.  From  Venezuela,  except  Maracaibo,  via  Neth- 
erlands West  Indies  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
to  New  York  and  beyond  to  Canada  and  beyond. 

2.  From  Venezuela,  via  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies,  Jamaica  and  Cuba  to  Miami. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  agrees  to 
this  amendment  and  to  the  suggestion  that  your 
Excellency's  note  of  December  30,  1954  and  this 
reply  shall  constitute  an  agreement  amending 
Routes  1  and  2  of  Schedule  Two  of  the  annex  to 
the  bilateral  Air  Transport  Agreement. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Edward  J.  Sparks 

His  Excellency 

Senor  Dr.  Cesar  Gonzalez, 
Ambassador  of  Venezuela. 


1  Press  release  459  dated  Aug.  26,  1953. 
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VENEZUELAN  NOTE 

embajada  de  venezuela 

washington,  d.c. 
3077  December  30,  1954 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
Air  Transport  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Venezuela  signed  in  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela on  August  14,  1953.  The  Government  of 
Venezuela  proposes  that  Schedule  Two,  Routes  1 
and  2  of  the  Annex  of  said  Agreement  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

1.  From  Venezuela,  except  Maracaibo,  via 
Netherlands  West  Indies  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, to  New  York  and  beyond  to  Canada  and 
beyond. 

2.  From  Venezuela,  via  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies,  Jamaica  and  Cuba  to  Miami. 

It  is  suggested  that  if  the  above  amendments  are 
acceptable  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
this  note,  together  with  your  Excellency's  reply 
thereto  accepting  these  proposals,  shall  constitute 
an  agreement  amending  Routes  1  and  2  of  Sched- 
ule Two  of  the  Annex  of  said  Air  Transport 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Vene- 
zuela. 

Accept,  Your  Excellency,  the  assurances  of 
highest  and  distinguished  consideration. 

Cesar  Gonzalez 

Current  Treaty  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

International  plant  protection  convention.     Done  at  Rome 
December  6,  1951.     Entered  into  force  April  3,  1952.1 
Adherence  deposited:  Greece,  December  9,  1954. 

BILATERAL 

Germany 

Convention  for  tbe  avoidance  of  double  taxation  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  income.     Signed  at  Washington  July 
22,  1954.     Entered  into  force  December  20,  1954. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  December  24,  1954. 

U.S.S.R. 

Agreement  on  dates  and  procedures  for  the  return  of  4 
subchasers  type  RPC,  8  torpedo  boats  type  PT,  and  15 
landing  craft  infantry  type  LCI  of  the  U.S.  Navy  re- 


Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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ceived  by  the  U.S.S.R.  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  Signed 
at  Washington  December  22,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
December  22,  1954. 

Venezuela 

Agreement  amending  air  transport  agreement  signed  Au- 
gust 14,  1953  (TIAS  2813).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  December  30,  1954.  Entered  into 
force  December  30, 1954. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Transfer  of  Inspection  Functions 

Department  circular  dated  December  30 

1.  Effective  December  31,  1954,  the  Department's  in- 
spection functions  are  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Administration  ( O ) ,  and  the  organi- 
zational symbol  of  the  Foreign  Service  Inspection  Corps 
is  changed  to  O/FI.  Personnel  now  assigned  to  the  For- 
eign Service  Inspection  Corps  will  be  transferred  to  O. 

2.  The  name  of  the  Bureau  of  Inspection,  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs  is  changed  to  "Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs"  (SCA). 

Designation 

Rolland  Welch  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Visa  Office, 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  effective 
January    16. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  December  2  confirmed  the  following : 

Gerald  A.  Drew  to  be  Ambassador  to  Bolivia 
Robert  F.  Woodward  to  be  Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica 
Robert  C.  Hill  to  be  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador 
Jack  K.  McFall  to  be  Ambassador  to  Finland 
Norman  Armour  to  be  Ambassador  to  Guatemala 
John  E.  Peurif  oy  to  be  Ambassador  to  Thailand 
Edward  T.  Wailes  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Preservation  of  Halibut  Fishery  of  Northern  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Bering  Sea.  TIAS  2900.  Pub.  5372.  7  pp. 
100. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  and  Canada — 
Signed  at  Ottawa  March  2,  1953.  Entered  into  force 
October  28,  1953. 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Utilization  of  Defense  Installations  Within  Empire  of 
Ethiopia.    TIAS  2964.     Pub.  5512.     12  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Ethiopia — 
Signed  at  Washington  May  22,  1953.  Entered  into  force 
May  22,  1953. 

Exemption  of  United  States  Airline  Companies  From 
Certain  German  Taxes.  TIAS  3003.  Pub.  5576.  2  pp. 
5(*. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at 
Washington  July  22,  1954.  Entered  into  force  July  22, 
1954 ;  operative  retroactively  July  1,  1950. 

Technical  Cooperation — Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Fish- 
eries Program.    TIAS  2840.    Pub.  5272.    16  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Egypt — Signed 
at  Cairo  May  21, 1953.    Entered  into  force  May  21, 1953. 

Technical  Cooperation,  Program  for  Public  Works  Devel- 
opment.   TIAS  2842.     Pub.  5274.     14  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Egypt — Signed 
at  Cairo  Mar.  12,  1953.    Entered  into  force  Mar.  12,  1953. 

Technical  Cooperation,  Public  Health  and  Disease  Con- 
trol Program,  Quarantine  Services  for  Pilgrims.  TIAS 
2845.     Pub.  5277.    10  pp.    100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia — 
Signed  at  Jidda  June  29,  1953.  Entered  into  force  June 
29,  1953. 

TIAS   2853.     Pub.   5294.     3 


Rama   Road   in   Nicaragua, 
pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua, 
change  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  Sept.  2, 1953. 
tered  into  force  Sept.  2,  1953. 


Ex- 
En- 


Technical  Cooperation,  Special  Technical  Services.  TIAS 
2855.    Pub.  5296.    13  pp.    100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Panama — 
Signed  at  Panama  City  June  26, 1953.  Entered  into  force 
June  26,  1953. 

Technical  Cooperation,  Program  for  Technical  Assist- 
ance.   TIAS  2856.     Pub.  5297.     5  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Afghanistan — 
EUgned  at  Kabul  June  30,  1953.  Entered  into  force  June 
80,  1868. 

Army  Mission  to  Honduras.  TIAS  2873.  Pub.  5328.  2 
pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Honduras,  ex- 
tending  agreement  of  March  8, 1950.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Bigned  at  Washington  October  S  and  November  23,  1953. 
Entered  into  force  November  23,  1953. 


Mexican  Agricultural  Workers.  TIAS  3932.  Pub.  5457. 
36  pp.     150. 

Agreements  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  renew- 
ing and  amending  the  agreement  of  August  11,  1951,  as 
amended,  and  establishing  a  Joint  Migratory  Labor  Com- 
mission. Exchanges  of  notes — Signed  at  Mexico  March 
10, 1954.     Entered  into  force  March  10, 1954. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of  State,  October  1,  1929- 
January  1,  1953.     Pub.  5059.     207  pp.     $1.00. 

A  cumulative  list  of  the  numbered  publications  arranged 
alphabetically  by  subject  for  ease  of  reference. 

Participation  of  the  United  States  Government  in  Inter- 
national Conferences,  July  1,  1952-June  30,  1953.    Pub. 

5334.  International  Organization  and  Conference  Series 
I,  27.     240  pp.     650. 

Includes  the  composition  of  United  States  delegations  and 
summaries  of  the  proceedings. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of  State,  July  1,  1952- 
January  1,  1954.     Pub.  5380.    65  pp.     450. 

A  cumulative  list  of  the  numbered  publications  published 
semiannually  arranged  alphabetically  by  subject  for  ease 
of  reference. 

Our  Southern  Partners:  The  Story  of  Our  Latin  Amer- 
ican Relations.  Pub.  5604.  Inter-American  Series  49. 
48  pp.     250. 

This  pamphlet  reports  on  the  great  economic  and  social 
changes  at  work  in  Latin  America  today  and  the  key 
objectives  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  relation  to  the  Ameri- 
can republics. 


Israel. 

20  pp. 


Pub. 
150. 


5674.     Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Series  11 


A  background  summary  outlining  briefly  Israel's  history, 
the  many  significant  factors  affecting  the  country's  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  and  American  foreign 
policy  towards  Israel  and  the  Middle  East  as  a  whole. 


Economic  and  Technical  Cooperation. 

5340.     6  pp.     50. 


TIAS  2762.     Pub. 


Agreements  between  the  United  States  and  Indonesia. 
Exchanges  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  and  Djakarta 
January  5  and  12,  1953,  and  Djakarta  January  4  and  5, 
1952.     Entered  into  force  January  5,  1952. 


Amity  and  Economic  Relations. 

42  pp.     200. 


TIAS  2864.     Pub.  5352. 


Treaty,  with  exchanges  of  notes  between  the  United 
Stales  and  Ethiopia — Signed  at  Addis  Ababa  September 
7,  1951.     Entered  into  force  October  8,  1953. 

Defense,  Tax  Relief  for  Offshore  Procurement  and  Other 
Foreign  Aid  Programs.    TIAS  2871.     Pub.  5323.    3  pp. 

50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Belsrade  July  23,  L961 
Entered  into  force  July  23,  1953. 
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Subject 

Travel   restrictions  on  Soviet  citizens. 

Meeting  on  Manila  Pact. 

Dulles :  death  of  President  Rem6n. 

Orphans  entering  under  Refugee  Relief 
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urther  Developing  the  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
f  the  United  States 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS' 


The  White  House, 

January  10, 1955. 
?  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

For  the  consideration  of  the  Congress,  I  submit 
recommendations  for  further  developing  the 
reign  economic  policy  of  the  United  States.    Al- 
ough  largely  based  upon  my  special  message  to 
e  Congress  of  March  30,  1954,2  these  proposals 
e  the  product  of  fresh  review. 
The  Nation's  enlightened  self-interest  and  sense 
responsibility  as  a  leader  among  the  free  nations 
mire  a  foreign  economic  program  that  will  stim- 
ite  economic  growth  in  the  free  world  through 
larging  opportunities  for  the  fuller  operation  of 
b  forces  of  free  enterprise  and  competitive  mar- 
ts.    Our  own  self-interest  requires  such  a  pro- 
am  because  (1)  economic  strength  among  our 
ies  is  essential  to  our  security;   (2)   economic 
owth  in  underdeveloped  areas  is  necessary  to 
sen  international  instability  growing  out  of  the 
lnerability  of  such  areas  to  Communist  pene- 
ition  and  subversion;  and  (3)  an  increasing  voi- 
le of  world  production  and  trade  will  help  as- 
re  our  own  economic  growth  and  a  rising  stand- 
i  of  living  among  our  own  people. 
En  the  worldwide  struggle  between  the  forces  of 
«dom  and  those  of  communism,  we  have  wisely 
agnized  that  the  security  of  each  nation  in  the 
se  world  is  dependent  upon  the  security  of  all 
ler  nations  in  the  free  world.     The  measure  of 
it  security  in  turn  is  dependent  upon  the  eco- 
nic  strength  of  all  free  nations,  for  without  eco- 
nic  strength  they  cannot  support  the  military 
ablishments  that  are  necessary  to  deter  Com- 
nist  armed  aggression.     Economic  strength  is 

H.  Doc.  63,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
Bulletin  of  Apr.  19, 1954,  p.  602. 


indispensable,    as   well,   in   securing   themselves 
against  internal  Communist  subversion. 

For  every  country  in  the  free  world,  economic 
strength  is  dependent  upon  high  levels  of  economic 
activity  internally  and  high  levels  of  international 
trade.  No  nation  can  be  economically  self-suffi- 
cient. Nations  must  buy  from  other  nations,  and 
in  order  to  pay  for  what  they  buy  they  must  sell. 
It  is  essential  for  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  that  the  United 
States  take  the  leadership  in  promoting  the 
achievement  of  those  high  levels  of  trade  that  will 
bring  to  all  the  economic  strength  upon  which  the 
freedom  and  security  of  all  depends.  Those  high 
levels  of  trade  can  be  promoted  by  the  specific 
measures  with  respect  to  trade  barriers  recom- 
mended in  this  message,  by  the  greater  flow  of 
capital  among  nations  of  the  free  world,  by  con- 
vertibility of  currencies,  by  an  expanded  inter- 
change of  technical  counsel,  and  by  an  increase  in 
international  travel. 

From  the  military  standpoint,  our  national 
strength  has  been  augmented  by  the  overall  mili- 
tary alliance  of  the  nations  constituting  the  free 
world.  This  free-world  alliance  will  be  most 
firmly  cemented  when  its  association  is  based  on 
flourishing  mutual  trade  as  well  as  common  ideals, 
interests,  and  aspirations.  Mutually  advanta- 
geous trade  relationships  are  not  only  profitable, 
but  they  are  also  more  binding  and  more  enduring 
than  costly  grants  and  other  forms  of  aid. 

Today  numerous  uneconomic,  manmade  barriers 
to  mutually  advantageous  trade  and  the  flow  of 
investment  are  preventing  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  from  achieving  their  full  economic  poten- 
tial. International  trade  and  investment  are  not 
making  their  full  contribution  to  production,  em- 
ployment, and  income.  Over  a  large  area  of  the 
world  currencies  are  not  yet  convertible. 
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We  and  our  friends  abroad  must  together  un- 
dertake the  lowering  of  the  unjustifiable  barriers 
to  trade  and  investment,  and  we  must  do  it  on  a 
mutual  basis  so  that  the  benefits  may  be  shared  by 

all. 

Such  action  will  add  strength  to  our  own  domes- 
tic economy  and  help  assure  a  rising  standard  of 
living  among  our  people  by  opening  new  markets 
for  our  farms  and  factories  and  mines. 

The  program  that  I  am  here  recommending  is 
moderate,  gradual,  and  reciprocal.  Kadical  or 
sudden  tariff  reductions  would  not  be  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and  would  not  accomplish 
the  goal  we  seek.  A  moderate  program,  however, 
can  add  immeasurably  to  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world. 


Trade  Agreement  Authority 

I  request  a  3-year  extension  of  Presidential  au- 
thority to  negotiate  tariff  reductions  with  other 
nations  on  a  gradual,  selective,  and  reciprocal  ba- 
sis. This  authority  would  permit  negotiations 
for  reductions  in  those  barriers  that  now  limit  the 
markets  for  our  goods  throughout  the  world.  I 
shall  ask  all  nations  with  whom  we  trade  to  take 
similar  steps  in  their  relations  with  each  other. 

The  3-year  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  should  authorize,  subject  to  the  present  peril 
and  escape  clause  provisions : 

1.  Reduction,  through  multilateral  and  recip- 
rocal negotiations,  of  tariff  rates  on  selected  com- 
modities by  not  more  than  5  percent  per  year  for 
3  years ; 

2.  Reduction,  through  multilateral  and  recipro- 
cal negotiations,  of  any  tariff  rates  in  excess  of  50 
percent  to  that  level  over  a  3-year  period ;  and 

3.  Reduction,  by  not  more  than  one-half  over  a 
3-year  period,  of  tariff  rates  in  effect  on  January 
1,  1945,  on  articles  which  are  not  now  being  im- 
ported or  which  are  being  imported  only  in  neg- 
ligible quantities. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

For  approximately  7  years  the  United  States  has 
cooperated  with  all  the  major  trading  nations  of 
the  free  world  in  an  effort  to  reduce  trade  barriers. 
The  instrument  of  cooperation  is  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Through  this 
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agreement  the  United  States  has  sought  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  and  purpose  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

The  United  States  and  33  other  trading  coun- 
tries are  now  reviewing  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  simpler  and 
more  effective  instrument  for  the  development  of 
a  sound  system  of  world  trade.3  When  the  cur- 
rent negotiations  on  the  revision  of  the  organiza- 
tional provisions  of  the  general  agreement  are  sat- 
isfactorily completed,  the  results  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  for  its  approval. 

Customs  Administration  and  Procedure 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  freeing 
imports  from  unnecessary  customs  administrative 
burdens.  Still  more,  however,  needs  to  be  done  in 
the  three  areas  I  mentioned  in  my  message  last 
year:  (1)  the  simplification  of  commodity  defini- 
tions, classification,  and  rate  structures;  (2)  im- 
provement in  standards  for  the  valuation  of  im- 
ports; and  (3)  further  improvement  of  procedures 
for  customs  administration. 

An  important  step  toward  simplification  of  the 
tariff  structure  was  taken  by  the  Congress  last  yeai 
with  the  passage  of  the  Customs  Simplificatior 
Act  which  directs  the  Tariff  Commission  to  studj 
the  difficulties  of  commodity  classification  of  im- 
ports. The  interim  report  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  be  made  by  next  March  15  should  help  en- 
able the  Congress  to  determine  whether  furthei 
legislative  steps  should  then  be  taken  or  shoulc 
await  submission  of  the  final  report. 

The  uncertainties  and  confusion  arising  front 
the  complex  system  of  valuation  on  imported  ar 
tides  cause  unwarranted  delays  in  the  determina 
tion  of  customs  duties.  I  urge  the  Congress  t< 
give  favorable  consideration  to  legislation  foi 
remedying  this  situation. 

The  improvement  of  customs  administration  re 
quires  continuous  effort,  as  the  Congress  recog 
nized  by  enacting  the  Customs  Simplification  Act 
of  1953  and  1954.  The  Treasury  Department  h 
its  annual  report  to  the  Congress  will  review  tb 
remaining  reasons  for  delay  or  difficulty  in  proc 
essing  imported  articles  through  customs  and  wi] 
propose  still  further  technical  amendments  t 
simplify  customs  procedures. 


'Ibid.,  Nov.  8,  1954,  p.  711,  and  Nov.  22,  1954,  p.  772. 
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lited  States  Investment  Abroad 

The  whole  free  world  needs  capital ;  America  is 
3  largest  source.  In  that  light,  the  flow  of  capi- 
1  abroad  from  our  country  must  be  stimulated 
id  in  such  a  manner  that  it  results  in  investment 
rgely  by  individuals  or  private  enterprises  rather 
tan  by  government. 

An  increased  flow  of  United  States  private  in- 
5stment  funds  abroad,  especially  to  the  under- 
sveloped  areas,  could  contribute  much  to  the  ex- 
msion  of  two-way  international  trade.  The 
iderdeveloped  countries  would  thus  be  enabled 
ore  easily  to  acquire  the  capital  equipment  so 
idly  needed  by  them  to  achieve  sound  economic 
-owth  and  higher  living  standards.  This  would 
j)  much  to  offset  the  false  but  alluring  promises  of 
lie  Communists. 

[To  facilitate  the  investment  of  capital  abroad 
1  recommend  enactment  of  legislation  providing 
J>r  taxation  of  business  income  from  foreign  sub- 
jdiaries  or  branches  at  a  rate  14  percentage  points 
wer  than  the  corporate  rate  on  domestic  income, 
id  a  deferral  of  tax  on  income  of  foreign  branches 
itil  it  is  removed  from  the  country  where  it  is 
irned. 

I  propose  also  to  explore  the  further  use  of  tax 
eaties  with  the  possible  recognition  of  tax  con- 
ssions  made  to  foreign  capital  by  other  countries, 
nder  proper  safeguards,  credit  could  be  given  for 
•reign  income  taxes  which  are  waived  for  an  ini- 
al  limited  period,  as  we  now  grant  credit  for 
xes  which  are  imposed.  This  would  give  maxi- 
ma effectiveness  to  foreign  tax  laws  designed  to 
icourage  new  enterprises. 

As  a  further  step  to  stimulate  investment  abroad, 
recommend  approval  by  the  Congress  at  the  ap- 
^opriate  time  of  membership  in  the  proposed  In- 
rnational  Finance  Corporation,  which  will  be 
filiated  with  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
ruction  and  Development.4  This  Corporation 
ill  be  designed  to  increase  private  investment  in 
ss-developed  countries  by  making  loans  without 
overnment  guaranties.  Although  the  Corpora- 
on  will  not  purchase  stock,  it  will  provide  venture 
pital  through  investing  in  debentures  and  simi- 
r  obligations.  Its  operation  will  cover  a  field 
3t  dealt  with  by  an  existing  institution. 
The  executive  branch  will  continue  through  our 


'For  a  U.  S.  statement  on  the  proposed  International 
.nance  Corporation,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  29, 1954,  p.  813. 
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diplomatic  representatives  abroad  to  encourage  a 
climate  favorable  to  the  private  enterprise  concept 
in  investment. 

"We  shall  continue  to  seek  other  new  ways  to  en- 
large the  outward  flow  of  capital. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  when 
American  private  capital  moves  abroad  it  prop- 
erly expects  to  bring  home  its  fair  reward.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  in  the  last  analysis  by 
our  willingness  to  purchase  more  goods  and  serv- 
ices from  abroad  in  order  to  provide  the  dollars 
for  these  growing  remittances.  This  fact  is  a  fur- 
ther compelling  reason  for  a  fair  and  forward- 
looking  trade  policy  on  our  part. 


Technical  Cooperation 

The  United  States  has  a  vast  store  of  practical 
and  scientific  know-how  that  is  needed  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  the  world.  The  United 
States  has  a  responsibility  to  make  it  available. 
Its  flow  for  peaceful  purposes  must  remain  un- 
fettered. 

United  States  participation  in  technical  coop- 
eration programs  should  be  carried  forward. 
These  programs  should  be  concerned  with  know- 
how  rather  than  large  funds.  In  my  budget  mes- 
sage next  week,  I  shall  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress make  available  the  funds  required  to  support 
the  multilateral  technical  cooperation  programs 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  bilateral  programs 
of  the  United  States  should  be  pressed  vigorously. 


International  Travel 

The  United  States  remains  committed  to  the 
objective  of  freedom  of  travel  throughout  the 
world.  Encouragement  given  to  travel  abroad 
is  extremely  important  both  for  its  cultural  and 
social  importance  in  the  free  world,  and  for  its 
economic  benefits.  Travel  abroad  by  Americans 
provides  an  important  source  of  dollars  for  many 
countries.  The  executive  branch  shall  continue 
to  look  for  ways  of  facilitating  international 
travel  and  shall  continue  to  cooperate  with  private 
travel  agencies. 

One  legislative  action  that  would  be  beneficial  in 
this  field  is  the  increase  of  the  present  duty-free 
allowances  for  tourists  from  $500  to  $1,000  exer- 
cisable every  6  months.  I  recommend  the  passage 
of  such  legislation. 
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Trade  Fairs 

International  trade  fairs  have  been  of  major 
importance  to  foreign  countries  for  many  years, 
and  most  of  the  trading  nations  have  strengthened 
the  promotional  aspects  of  their  industrial  dis- 
plays in  many  fairs  with  a  central  exhibit  de- 
signed to  emphasize  the  industrial  progress  and 
achievement  of  the  nation. 

Soviet  and  satellite  exhibits,  for  example,  have 
been  costly,  well-planned,  and  housed  in  expensive 
structures  designed  to  convey  the  impression  that 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  producing  on  a  large  scale  for 
peace  and  is  creating  a  paradise  for  workers. 

The  United  States,  which  has  a  larger  volume 
of  international  trade  than  any  other  nation,  un- 
til recently  has  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
at  these  trade  fairs.  American  visitors  and  par- 
ticipants have  pointed  out  the  failure  of  their 
Government  to  tell  adequately  the  story  of  our 
free-enterprise  system  and  to  provide  effective 
international  trade  promotion  cooperation. 

As  a  result,  I  have  undertaken  an  international 
trade  fair  program  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  program  in  August,  participation  has 
been  authorized  in  11  fairs  to  be  held  before  June 
30.  Sixteen  additional  fairs  are  being  considered 
for  exhibition  purposes  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year.  The  first  fair  in  which  the  United  States 
presented  a  central  exhibit  is  that  at  Bangkok, 
which  opened  December  7, 1954.  At  it  our  exhibit 
was  awarded  first  prize.  Over  100  American  com- 
panies supplied  items  for  inclusion  in  it. 

I  shall  ask  the  Congress  for  funds  to  continue 
this  program. 

Convertibility 

Convertibility  of  currencies  is  required  for  the 
development  of  a  steadily  rising  volume  of  world 
trade  and  investment.  The  achievement  of  con- 
vertibility has  not  been  possible  in  the  postwar 
period  due  to  dislocations  caused  by  the  war, 
inflation,  and  other  domestic  economic  difficulties 
in  many  countries,  which  have  contributed  to  an 
imbalance  in  international  trade  and  payments. 
However,  steady  progress,  particularly  by  west- 
ern European  countries,  is  being  made  toward 
our  mutual  objective  of  restoring  currency  con- 
vertibility. The  foreign  economic  program  pro- 
posed here  will  make  an  important  contribution 
to  the  achievement  of  convertibility. 


Agriculture 

No  single  group  within  America  has  a  greate? 
stake  in  a  healthy  and  expanding  foreign  trad* 
than  the  farmers.  One-fourth  to  one-third  oi 
some  major  crops,  such  as  wheat,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco, must  find  markets  abroad  in  order  to  main- 
tain farm  income  at  high  levels. 

If  they  are  to  be  successful,  programs  designed 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  should 
be  consistent  with  our  foreign  economic  program. 
We  must  take  due  account  of  the  effect  of  any 
agricultural  program  on  our  foreign  economic  re- 
lations to  assure  that  it  contributes  to  the  develop- 
ment of  healthy,  expanding  foreign  markets  over 
the  years. 

Conclusion 

The  series  of  recommendations  I  have  just  made 
are  all  components  of  an  integrated  program, 
pointing  in  a  single  direction.  Each  contributes 
to  the  whole.  Each  advances  our  national  secu- 
rity by  bringing  added  strength  and  self-suffi- 
ciency to  our  allies.  Each  contributes  to  our 
economic  growth  and  a  rising  standard  of  living 
among  our  people. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


U.  N.  Secretary-General's  Return 
From  Mission  to  Red  China 

Statement  ]by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  14 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
has  returned  from  his  mission  to  Peiping.  He  has 
not  yet  formally  reported  but  has  indicated  that 
his  visit  represented  only  a  first  stage  in  United 
Nations  negotiations  to  achieve  the  release  of  the 
American  airmen  and  other  United  Nations  per- 
sonnel detained  in  Eed  China.  He  believes  that 
progress  has  been  made  and  urges  that  restraint 
be  exercised  to  permit  of  further  efforts. 

Quite  naturally,  the  immediate  reaction  of  all 
Americans  to  the  Secretary-General's  announce- 
ment is  disappointment.  All  of  us  are  rightly 
aroused  that  our  airmen  have  not  long  since  been 
released  by  their  Communist  captors  in  accord- 
ance with  the  clear  terms  of  the  Korean  Armistice, 
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We  must  never  forget  one  fundamental  thing: 

e  want  our  airmen  returned  safely  to  their 

>mes. 

All  Americans  are  united  and  dedicated  to  this 

use.    Truth  and  right  are  on  our  side.   We  must 

ive  faith  in  the  community  of  nations  and  in  the 

emendous  influence  of  world  opinion. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  us  to  refrain  from  giving 

rpression  to  thoughts  of  reprisal  or  retaliation. 


Yet  this  is  what  we  must  not  now  do.  We  must 
not  fall  into  a  Communist  trap  and  through  im- 
petuous words  or  deeds  endanger  the  lives  of  those 
imprisoned  airmen  who  wear  the  uniform  of  our 
country. 

They  are  fighting  men,  trained  to  discipline.  We 
now  owe  them  discipline  from  ourselves.  We  must 
support  the  United  Nations  in  its  efforts  so  long  as 
those  efforts  hold  out  any  promise  of  success. 


he  Peace  We  Seek 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles  ' 


I  should  like  to  talk  with  you  about  peace. 
Peace"  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  honored 
ords  of  our  language.  However,  the  word  has 
een  so  tarnished  and  besmirched  by  Soviet  Com- 
mnist  propaganda  that  today,  in  their  mouths, 
;  is  scarcely  recognizable. 

It  is  time  that  we  rescue  this  great  word  from 
tiat  undeserved  fate  and  proclaim  true  peace 
iroughout  the  lands. 

Peace  is  a  word  which  is  rich  in  its  meaning, 
t  implies  an  absence  of  violence  and  warfare. 
Jut  there  is  much  more  to  it  than  that.  It  also 
mplies  the  inner  tranquillity  which  comes  to 
hose  who  are  enabled  to  pursue  happiness  and 
evelop  their  God-given  possibilities  of  body, 
lind,  and  soul. 

To  the  orthodox  Communists  on  the  other  hand, 
•eace  is  a  negative,  barren  concept.  It  means  a 
tate  of  enforced  conformity  where  all  men  think 
like,  believe  alike,  and  act  in  accordance  with  a 
>attern  imposed  by  their  rulers,  who  constitute 
Fhat  they  call  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

If  that  system  of  conformity  can  be  made  world- 
wide, then,  they  argue,  there  will  be  an  end  to  war. 
rhus,  in  the  name  of  peace  they  seek  to  extend 
heir  power  throughout  the  world. 


'Made  at  the  centennial  inaugural  luncheon  of  the 
L'oung  Women's  Christian  Association  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
in  Jan.  11  (press  release  11). 
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One  thing  is  clear  about  this  kind  of  peace :  the 
international  Communists  cannot  establish  it 
without  first  resorting  to  war.  This  they  admit. 
Of  course,  they  use  propaganda,  subversion,  and 
menaces  to  soften  up  others  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  give  in  without  resistance.  That  is  their 
"peace  offensive."  But  they  foresee  that  many 
will  never  peacefully  accept  their  rule.  So  Lenin 
taught,  and  Stalin  agreed,  that  "a  series  of  fright- 
ful collisions  between  the  Soviet  Kepublic  and 
the  bourgeois  states  will  be  inevitable." 

The  fanatical  Communists  believe  that  the  end 
result — a  world  of  total  conformity — justifies 
these  frightful  means.  And  rulers  who  are 
moved  by  a  primitive  lust  for  power  find  it  con- 
venient to  cloak  their  ambitions  in  such  a  doctri- 
nal garb. 

When  we  hear  talk  of  peace  from  the  Commu- 
nist camp,  we  must  always  look  behind  this  talk 
to  the  nature  of  the  Communist  system.  It  is  not 
a  peace  system  but  a  force  system,  for  only  force 
can  suppress  the  aspirations  of  men's  souls.  In- 
dividuals yearn  to  do  what  will  satisfy  them,  not 
their  masters.  They  want  themselves  to  imple- 
ment the  protective  love  which  binds  together  the 
family  unit.  They  want  to  commune  with  that 
higher  Power  whom  throughout  the  ages  men 
have  revered  as  God,  and  to  feel  that  they  do  His 
bidding.  Only  under  coercion  do  they  accept  a 
system  which  repudiates  love  of  family,  love  of 
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country,  love  of  God,  and  which  treats  men  as 
bits  of  matter.  That  is  not  peace.  Yet  this  is 
the  false  concept  of  "peace"  with  which  the  Com- 
munists load  their  heaviest  propaganda  guns. 

The  God-fearing  peoples  want  peace.  But 
they  seek  it  by  using,  not  suppressing,  men's 
finest  qualities.  They  know  that  society  needs 
rules  of  conduct  which  promote  harmony.  But 
they  find  that  the  source  of  those  rules  is  pri- 
marily moral  or  natural  law,  which  is  not  man- 
made,  and  that  the  sanction  for  those  rules  is  pri- 
marily a  voluntary  subjection  to  moral  law,  and 
not  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  a  police  state. 

It  is,  of  course,  immensely  difficult  to  preserve 
both  peace  and  freedom.  Nevertheless,  we  need 
not  feel  hopeless.  Every  year  bears  its  harvest  of 
events  which  show  that  the  goal  we  seek  is  not  be- 
yond human  capacity  to  attain. 

Acts  of  Peace 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  many  acts 
of  peace.  One  was  the  settlement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Egypt  of  the  Suez  Base  controversy. 
Two  years  ago  I  was  in  that  area.  Warfare  was 
close  to  breaking  out.  Indeed,  both  sides  were 
planning  for  that  contingency.  Nevertheless, 
counsels  of  moderation  prevailed.  The  method 
of  patient  negotiation  was  followed,  and  finally 
a  solution  was  found.  It  involved  concessions  by 
both  of  the  parties.  But  today  there  is  peace  in 
the  true  sense,  and  we  can  hope  that  that  example 
will  extend  its  benign  influence  throughout  that 
distraught  Near  Eastern  area. 

A  similar  peace  was  made  between  Italy  and 
Yugoslavia  with  relation  to  Trieste.  Here  again 
deep  national  feelings  seemed  to  conflict  to  a  de- 
gree which  permitted  of  no  peaceful  solution.  A 
point  was  reached  where  both  sides  were  moving 
troops  toward  the  danger  zone.  But  again  the 
processes  of  negotiation  and  diplomacy  were  in- 
voked. Each  side  exercised  moderation  and  made 
concessions,  with  the  result  that  a  true  peace  has 
been  achieved.  We  are  entitled  to  hope  that  this 
peace,  too,  will  spread  its  influence,  so  that  the 
South  European  area  will  gain  unity  and  strength 
to  replace  divisive  weakness. 

The  Manila  Conference  of  last  September  drew 
together  colonial  and  anticolonial  nations.  Yet 
out  of  that  Conference  emerged  the  Pacific  Char- 
ter, in  which  the  nations  of  the  West  joined  with 
the  nations  of  the  East  to  proclaim  in  ringing 


terms  the  basic  right  of  all  peoples  to  self-govern- 
ment and  independence. 

Also,  during  the  past  year  a  new  start  was  made 
in  Western  Europe  toward  ending  the  national 
differences  which  for  generations  have  led  to  re- 
current wars.  These  wars  have  steadily  grown  in 
scope  and  intensity.  They  have  so  depleted  Eu- 
rope's human,  material,  and  moral  strength  that 
for  the  first  time  Western  civilization  can  be  seri- 
ously challenged  by  an  atheistic  system. 

It  is  indeed  a  shocking  thing  that  Western  Eu- 
rope, which  has  long  been  the  cradle  of  Christian 
civilization,  should  also  for  so  long  have  been  the 
principal  cockpit  of  war. 

To  end  that  situation,  the  European  Defense 
Community  was  conceived.  It  would  have  inte- 
grated permanently  those  forces  which,  in  sepa- 
ration, have  been  hostile.  When  that  failed  of 
adoption,  this  same  purpose  was  transferred  to 
the  present  plan  for  Western  European  union. 

There  are  some  who  treat  this  project  as  merely 
a  device  to  rearm  the  Germans.  That  is  belittling 
almost  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  Of  course,  Ger- 
mans, like  all  self-respecting  people,  have  the  right 
and  duty  to  contribute  to  international  peace  and 
security.  That,  however,  is  but  a  byproduct  of  the 
great  conception  of  bringing  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  into  a  relationship  so  close  and 
so  permanent  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  they 
again  should  fight  each  other.  The  real  issue  is: 
shall  the  peoples  of  Europe  be  content  to  go  on 
living  in  a  political  structure  which  has  been  the 
world's  worst  fire  hazard — or  will  they  build 
something  better  ? 

The  new  arrangements  naturally  encounter  re- 
sistance. That  is  always  the  case  when  great  deeds 
are  done.  The  project  for  federal  union  in  this 
country  encountered  opposition,  and  in  several 
states  the  margin  of  approval  was  meager  and 
precarious.  So  it  will  be  in  Europe.  But  we  can 
have  good  hope  that  this  great  act  of  peace  will  be 
consummated  through  the  indispensable  contribu- 
tion, by  French  and  Germans,  of  tolerance,  self- 
restraint,  and  vision. 

The  United  Nations  during  this  past  year 
played  a  notable  part  in  serving,  as  its  charter  pre- 
scribes, as  "a  center  for  harmonizing  the  actions 
of  nations."  We  eagerly  await  the  return  from 
China  of  its  Secretary-General  and  his  report  on 
the  outcome  of  a  United  Nations  mission  which 
critically  involves  issues  of  humanity  and  justice. 
Our  own  Nation  makes  its  contribution  to  the 
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eaceful  settlement  of  these  issues  by  heeding  the 
liblical  injunction  to  be  "slow  to  anger." 

I  could  go  on  to  multiply  the  proofs  of  man's 
apacity  to  build  true  peace.  Last  year  was  en- 
iched  by  them.  A  cataloging  is,  however,  un- 
ecessary.  You  know,  as  I  know,  that  peace  in 
he  lofty  sense  of  that  word  is  in  fact  within 
lan's  reach.  The  limiting  factor  is  not  impossi- 
ility  but  the  lack  of  well-directed  effort  and  sac- 
ifice  which  could  turn  the  possible  into  the  actual. 

The  hard  fact  is  that,  while  throughout  the 
ges  men  have  longed  for  peace,  they  have  sel- 
om  worked  for  it  in  a  serious,  intelligent,  and 
ustained  way.  It  is  indeed  shocking  to  contrast 
•hat  men  do  in  time  of  war  to  win  victory  and 
•hat  they  do  in  time  of  peace  to  prevent  new  war. 

acrifices  for  Peace 

When  we  are  at  war,  the  nation  unites  and  every 
lature  citizen  stands  ready  to  respond  to  the  call 
f  duty.  No  sacrifice,  even  that  of  life  itself,  seems 
x>  great.  Yet,  when  there  is  peace,  men  often 
Slink  that  it  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  task  over  to 

few  professionals  and  to  hope,  and  perhaps  to 
ray,  that  they  will  succeed.  I  do  not  minimize 
he  value  of  those  hopes  and  particularly  of  those 
rayers.  They  powerfully  sustain  those  who  carry 
eavy  burdens.  But  in  every  country  there  is  des- 
erate  need  for  greater  willingness  to  make  the 
ational  sacrifices  which  may  be  required  for 
eace. 

There  will  never  be  permanent  peace  so  long  as 
len  and  nations  reserve  for  war  their  greatest 
ffort,  their  most  sacrificial  endeavor. 

In  this  country  there  is  a  vast  urge  for  peace. 
Ve  ended  the  fighting  in  Korea.  We  are  help- 
ig,  in  partnership  with  others,  to  develop  col- 
jctive  security  throughout  the  free  world.  We 
hall,  I  hope,  follow  enlightened  economic  policies 
uch  as  those  President  Eisenhower  recommended 
esterday.  We  extend  good  offices  to  promote  acts 
f  peace  elsewhere,  such  as  those  I  have  mentioned 
nd  many  others. 

Perhaps  never  before  has  any  nation  done  so 
mch  for  peace.  Our  record  is  good,  as  judged 
y  the  past.  But  the  past  provides  no  proper 
tandard.  There  is  still  too  much  complacency. 
Winning  peace  is  a  desperate  struggle  against  an 
nemy — the  war  system — which  so  far  has  never 
een  permanently  defeated.  Today  that  system  is 
1  fact  sponsored  by  greater  military  power  than 
as  ever  before  existed. 
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This  struggle  for  peace  cannot  be  won  by  paci- 
fism or  by  neutralism  or  by  weakness.  These 
methods  have  been  tried  and  they  have  failed. 
Aggression  is  deterred  only  by  an  evident  will 
and  capacity  to  fight  for  rights  more  precious 
than  is  a  debasing  peace. 

But,  also,  peace  cannot  be  won  by  truculence  or 
by  intolerance,  without  or  within.  Peace  has  to 
be  planned  as  a  campaign  in  which  many  factors 
are  weighed.  It  is  a  campaign  in  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  strive  even  when  success  may  be 
improbable,  and  to  accept  occasional  reverses.  In- 
deed, to  deter  war  and  to  save  peace  we  may  have 
to  be  ready  to  fight,  if  need  be,  and  to  have  the  re- 
sources and  the  allies  to  assure  that  an  aggressor 
would  surely  be  defeated. 

In  all  of  this  the  nations  which  truly  want  peace 
should  be  able  to  enlist  the  individual  and  collec- 
tive support  of  their  people. 

To  achieve  true  peace  is,  I  know,  a  deep  concern 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
You  have  grown  in  strength  and  vigor  for  now  100 
years.  But  the  tasks  before  you  remain  great 
and  ever  more  imperative. 

Therefore,  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  you  this  message — a  message  of  hope, 
but  also  a  message  of  deep  urgency. 


NATO  Conference  To  Discuss 
Problems  of  Defense  Production 

Press  release  21  dated  January  12 

A  Nato  conference  of  high  national  production 
authorities  is  scheduled  to  meet  at  Paris  January 
24-26.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  bring 
together  senior  officials  of  the  Nato  governments 
to  exchange  views  on  problems  of  mutual  concern 
in  the  fields  of  defense  mobilization  planning  and 
defense  production. 

The  meeting  is  being  held  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Nato  Defense  Production  Committee,  which 
was  established  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council  as 
an  agency  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Coun- 
cil on  policy  questions  relating  to  defense  produc- 
tion. 

Senior  officials  representing  the  United  States 
from  Washington  will  be  Arthur  S.  Flemming, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  and 
Thomas  P.  Pike,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Supply  and  Logistics. 
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The  Growing  Partnership  Among  Free  Nations 


by  Walter  S.  Robertson 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 1 


It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  speak  to  this 
distinguished  group  tonight,  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  sharing  with  you  some  of  our  most  critical 
problems.  For  the  problems  which  I  shall  discuss 
briefly  with  you  are  not  just  the  Government's 
problems.  They  are  your  problems  and  my  prob- 
lems— American  problems,  free-world  problems — 
problems  demanding  the  utmost  in  wisdom,  cour- 
age, and  patience,  if  in  their  solution  we  are  to 
preserve  the  fundamental  values  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  founded  and  became  great. 

Last  year  in  a  press  conference  the  President 
remarked  that  he  thought  we  ought  to  "talk  less 
about  American  leadership  in  the  world,  because 
we  are  trying  to  be  a  good  partner."  Looking  back 
at  the  year  just  past,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  sense  of 
growing  partnership  among  the  free  nations, 
rather  than  perhaps  overdynamic  leadership  by 
any  one  of  them,  was  the  significant  new  element. 
A  compelling  example  of  this  approach  by  part- 
nership was  the  whole  dramatic  episode  of  the 
collapse  of  Edc  and  the  way  the  West  Euro- 
pean nations  moved  in  concert  to  fill  the  vacuum 
created  by  that  collapse.  This,  as  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  said  and  said  again,  was  a  European 
story.  He  took  with  him  to  those  fateful  meet- 
ings last  fall  at  London  and  Paris  no  overall  plan 
to  shore  up  the  damage  done.  But  we  were,  he 
said,  more  than  willing  to  consider  favorably  any 
workable  plan  that  was  proposed  by  the  nations 
most  gravely  concerned. 

The  result  is  history  now.  With  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  and  France  all  making  notable  con- 


cessions, in  this  spirit  of  partnership,  a  new  plan 
for  a  Western  European  Union  was  developed 
which  in  many  concrete  ways  represented  an  im- 
provement on  the  Edc  plan.  The  free  world 
breathed  again. 

The  Manila  treaty  last  September  was  another 
example  of  this  spirit  of  fellowship.2  There,  you 
will  remember,  eight  nations,  Asian  and  non- 
Asian,  signed  a  pact  against  aggression  and  sub- 
version which  put  heart  and  hope  into  Southeast 
Asia  and  served  notice  on  the  Communist  bloc 
that  the  ranks  of  the  free  nations — old  and  new — 
were  closing. 

In  thinking  over  what  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  to- 
night, and  in  light  of  this  growing  emphasis  on 
a  partnership  of  nations,  I  decided  to  brush  up 
on  a  legal  definition  of  what  a  partnership  actu- 
ally was,  in  the  business  sense  of  the  term. 
Mechem's  Elements  of  the  Law  of  Partnership  was 
my  guide,  and  I  relearned  several  interesting  facts 
from  my  business  days  which  I  think  are  appli- 
cable here. 

Complete  good  faith,  fair  dealing,  and  honesty 
on  the  part  of  each  partner  is,  as  I  am  sure  you  all 
know,  the  basic  requirement. 

Each  has  full  and  equal  responsibility  for  the 
partnership  and  each  has  a  right  to  a  share  in 
the  benefits.  Among  the  subheads  I  learned 
again  that  "Duty  to  consult,"  "Duty  to  devote 
himself  to  the  advancement  of  the  firm's  interest," 
and  "Duty  to  conform  to  the  partnership  agree- 
ment" figured  prominently. 

Now  running  through  all  this  was  that  old  legal 
coverall,  "unless  otherwise  specified,"  which  is 


1  Address  made  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Greater  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  13  (press 
release  23). 


2  For  text  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  Pacific  Charter,  see 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  393. 
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voven  out  of  a  lot  of  "ifs,"  "buts,"  and  "where- 
ises."  But  nonetheless  there  is  good  solid  truth 
lere.  "What  holds  true  for  a  business  partnership 
>etween  men  also  holds  true  in  considerable  degree 
n  a  political-military-diplomatic  partnership 
mong  nations. 


looperation  Based  on  Necessity 

I  would  be  something  less  than  honest  with 
ou  if  I  did  not  make  it  very  clear  that  this  in- 
reasing  cooperation  in  the  free  world  is  based 
>n  necessity.  Let  me  go  on  record,  for  this  is 
he  premise  upon  which  my  whole  report  to  you 
onight  is  based : 

The  tactics  of  the  Commwitet  world  may  vary 
ut  the  threat  remains  the  same. 

The  present  tactic  has  been  an  all-out  peace 
ffensive,  with  a  central  theme  of  coexistence, 
because  the  world,  both  the  free  world  and  the 
lave  world,  longs  for  peace,  this  siren  song  of 
oexistence  is  making  some  headway — among  neu- 
ral nations,  among  some  of  our  allies,  and  perhaps 
pen  with  some  Americans.  But  let  me  remind 
ou  that  the  word  means  many  things  to  many 
len.  To  us  it  means  tolerance  and  the  right  to 
ve  as  you  please.  To  the  masters  of  the  Com- 
mnist  world  it  means  in  the  end  one  world  all 
ight,  but  what  a  world:  a  police  state,  a  silent 
•orld  of  subjugation  where  no  free  voice  is  ever 
eard. 

Now,  in  the  decade  since  World  War  II  the  slave 
orld  of  the  Soviet  has  greatly  increased  in  power, 
'o  it  has  been  added,  by  imperialists  of  the  same 
rutal  stripe,  the  vast  manpower  and  potential  of 
ommunist  China.  Historical  hindsight  is  easy, 
11  grant  you,  but  at  the  risk  of  this  kind  of  rear- 
indow  wisdom,  I  still  say  that  there  never  was 
ay  real  doubt  but  that  this  would  be  so.  Even 
ick  in  the  early  1940's,  when  those  bemused  books 
ere  coming  out  of  China  assuring  us  that  the 
hinese  brand  of  communism  was  at  heart  an 
^rarian  reform  movement,  the  handwriting  on 
te  wall,  written  in  red,  soon  to  be  written  in  blood, 
as  very  clear.  Mao  Tse-tung,  the  present  head 
E  the  regime,  was  writing  of  himself : 

I  am  a  Marxist  dedicated  to  communizing  China  and  the 
st  of  the  world  under  the  leadership  of  Moscow. 

Many  years  ago,  Lenin  is  reported  to  have 
ritten : 
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First  we'll  take  Eastern  Europe,  then  the  masses  of 
Asia,  then  we  will  surround  America,  the  last  citadel  of 
capitalism.  We  shall  not  have  to  attack.  She  will  fall 
into  our  lap  like  an  overripe  fruit. 

And  now  this  same  dedication  to  the  Communist 
ideal  has  just  been  reaffirmed  in  a  recent  speech  by 
Liu  Shao-chi,  the  Chinese  Communist  Party's 
principal  spokesman : 

The  Soviet  road  is  the  road  all  humanity  will  eventually 
take,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  development  of 
history.  To  bypass  this  road  is  impossible.  We  have 
always  believed  that  Marxism-Leninism  is  universal 
truth. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  disciples  of  Lenin  have 
done  with  the  blueprint  he  bequeathed  them.  In 
Europe  the  rollcall  of  once-free  nations  now  in 
slavery  is  a  long  and  melancholy  one:  Latvia, 
Estonia,  Lithuania,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Bul- 
garia, Eumania,  Hungary,  East  Germany,  Al- 
bania— in  short,  Eastern  Europe.  In  Asia  the  list 
is  shorter  but  the  area — from  the  waters  of  Alaska 
to  the  South  China  Sea — is  a  vast  one.  Today  the 
Communists  hold  the  mainland  of  China,  with  its 
600  million  units  of  manpower,  and  North  Korea, 
and  they  are  threatening  to  take  Southeast  Asia  by 
way  of  Indochina.  The  tactics  vary — open  ag- 
gression, mass  murder,  ruthless  regimentation,  in- 
filtration, subversion.    The  goal  remains  the  same. 


Two-Faced  Empire 

This  Janus-headed  empire  contains  over  one- 
third  of  the  human  race.  One  face,  at  present  the 
bland,  soft-speaking  one,  looks  toward  Western 
Europe.  The  scowling  one,  in  the  image  of  Mao 
and  the  shadow  of  Malenkov,  looks  out  upon  all 
Asia  from  an  interior  position  of  great  force  and 
power. 

The  Communist  conquest  of  China  has  given  the 
Communist  tyranny  a  firm  Asian  base.  From  this 
base  major  resources  are  available  or  might  be 
brought  to  bear  in  or  on  every  country  in  the  Far 
East.  We  have  recently  seen  such  Communist 
pressures  applied  with  tragic  consequences  in  In- 
dochina. By  common  boundaries — the  flow  of 
trade — cultural  affinities — the  presence  of  Chinese 
populations — every  country  in  Asia  is  touched  in 
some  way  by  Communist  China. 

The  Chinese  Communists  and,  for  that  matter, 
the  other  Asian  Communists  such  as  the  Viet 
Minh  may  have  points  of  conspicuous  physical 
difference  from  the  Russians,  but  as  Communists 
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they  are  all  identical,  and  it  is  as  Communists  that 
they  think  of  themselves.  To  true  Communists, 
the  international  Communists,  it  is  in  terms  of 
Communist  doctrine  alone  that  the  world  and  all 
that  goes  on  in  it  are  to  be  regarded. 

If  we  understand  what  the  Communists  are,  it 
is  apparent  that  there  are  no  grounds  on  which  to 
appeal  to  them  unless  from  a  position  of  strength 
we  can  make  them  pause  and  heed  us.  Every  basic 
Communist  interest  is  predicated  upon  our  pro- 
gressive defeat  and  final  destruction.  The  only 
way  we  can  "get  at"  them  is  through  manifesting 
the  power  to  defend  our  rights  and  interests. 
When  they  encounter  sufficient  opposition,  they 
call  off  the  attack,  as  they  did  in  Korea.  They  may 
even  retreat,  as  they  did  in  Iran  in  1946.  The 
Communist  movement,  though  fanatical  in  dedi- 
cation, lacks  that  suicidal  element  of  fanaticism 
that  colored  the  prewar  movements  of  militant 
German  and  Japanese  nationalism.  The  Com- 
munists are  intensely  practical.  They  have  epi- 
thets just  as  scurrilous  for  comrades  who  lose 
out  by  going  too  fast  as  for  those  who  lose  out  from 
lack  of  zeal.  In  fact,  the  sin  of  the  Communist 
arch  traitor,  Trotsky,  was  the  sin  of  wanting  to 
push  the  Revolution  too  fast.  The  point  of  this 
is  inescapable. 

It  is  the  Asiatic  face  of  this  great  conspiracy 
that  I  propose  to  discuss  with  you  tonight  in  some 
detail,  for  it  is  the  area  in  which  my  own  respon- 
sibilities within  the  Department  of  State  lie. 

What  is  our  policy?  How  do  we  propose  to 
meet  the  ever-present  threat  of  Communist  ag- 
gression there,  knowing  it  for  what  it  is?  What 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  spirit  of  partnership 
which  I  defined  in  my  opening  remarks? 

Let  me  make  one  more  generalization  before  I 
go  into  particulars.  Corollary  to  the  basic  prem- 
ise of  the  constancy  of  the  Communist  threat  is 
another  and  far  more  awesome  truism.  The  slave 
world  as  well  as  the  free  possesses  the  nuclear 
weapons  by  which  to  destroy  the  whole  world  as 
we  know  it.  "There  is  no  longer  any  alternative 
to  peace,"  the  President  said  in  October,  and  that 
is  about  as  succinctly  as  it  can  be  said. 


Twofold  Policy 

Bearing  this  ultimate  threat  in  mind,  as  indeed 
we  must,  the  overall  policy  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  the  Far  East  may  be  described  as 
twofold. 


One  dominating  aspect  is  the  reduction  of  the 
power  and  menacing  influence  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
and  Communist  China  and  the  prevention  of  fur- 
ther expansion  of  Communist  power. 

The  other  is  the  encouragement  of  stability  and 
strength  in  the  area,  through  the  cooperative  asso- 
ciation of  free  and  independent  nations. 

The  basic  principle  of  a  good  business  partner- 
ship, as  we  have  seen,  is  "good  and  great  confi- 
dence and  trust."  The  establishment  of  such  a 
climate  of  confidence  and  trust  has  been  equally 
basic  to  our  policy  in  the  Far  East,  both  in  the  pre- 
vention of  further  Communist  expansion  and  in 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  the  free  nations  in 
the  threatened  area. 

The  complicating  factor  here  has  been  the  old 
ghost  of  colonialism.  For  the  great  driving  force 
throughout  Asia  is  the  determination  of  the  free 
peoples  there — many  of  which  have  recently  be- 
come independent — to  maintain  their  freedom. 
They  fear  Russia  and  China,  but  paradoxically 
they  still  in  some  instances  mistrust  us  too. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  record  on  colonial- 
ism is  the  best  answer  to  these  baseless  fears.  Our 
good  faith  in  giving  the  Philippines  full  inde- 
pendence as  soon  as  they  were  ready  for  it  is  a 
case  in  point  in  the  area  itself. 

But  the  truth  is  not  universally  known,  and 
Communist  propaganda  is  everywhere  distorting, 
perverting,  poisoning. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Manila  treaty  as  an  exam- 
ple of  good  teamwork  and  increased  security.  But 
something  else  happened  at  Manila  last  year  that 
was  equal  in  importance.  The  eight  nations  who 
met  there  signed  the  Pacific  Charter,  which  pro- 
claimed in  unmistakable  terms  the  rights  of  self- 
government  and  independence  for  all  nations 
ready  to  assume  the  attendant  responsibilities. 

This  has  helped  to  disperse  the  lingering  doubts, 
but  there  is  a  long  way  still  to  go.  Words  are 
not  enough.  First  of  all  the  word  must  be  spread 
in  an  area  where  communication  is  often  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  uncertain.  The  same  applies  to 
the  Manila  treaty  itself.  It  is  a  beginning  of  a 
defensive  alliance  designed  to  meet  the  defense 
needs  of  Southeast  Asia.  On  February  23  the 
Manila  treaty  nations  are  meeting  at  Bangkok  to 
discuss  how  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty.  The  fact  that  this  meeting  is 
in  the  capital  city  of  Thailand,  an  ancient,  inde- 
pendent Asian  country,  is  both  suitable  and  sym- 
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bolic.  The  free  and  equal  partnership  is  growing. 
The  duty  to  consult,  which  as  we  have  seen  is 
part  of  such  a  partnership,  is  being  fulfilled. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  almost  entirely  in  generali- 
zations as  vast  as  the  great  Asian  land  mass  with 
which  they  are  concerned.  I  would  like  to  con- 
sider more  specifically  the  situation  in  the  Far 
East.  For  the  bowl  of  rice  of  the  evening  I  would 
like  to  give  you  a  few  hard  facts  about  the  prog- 
ress there. 


A  Look  at  Japan 

Moving  from  North  to  South,  let's  first  have  a 
look  at  Japan.  Our  principal  effort  comes  under 
the  "full  and  equal  responsibility"  clause  in  the 
definition  of  a  partnership.  Increasing  assump- 
tion of  Japan's  responsibility  for  her  own  defense 
is  one  of  the  goals.  We  have  a  security  treaty 
with  Japan 3  which  provides  for  the  stationing  of 
U.  S.  forces  in  Japan  and  assumes  that  Japan  will 
build  up  her  defense  potential  over  a  period  of 
time. 

The  most  obvious  fact  about  that  island  nation 
of  88  million  souls — increasing  more  than  1  mil- 
lion per  year — is  that  it  must  trade  to  live.  Japan 
must  import  over  22  percent  of  her  food  require- 
ments and  practically  all  of  her  raw  materials. 
If  Japan  cannot  make  a  living  doing  business 
with  the  free  nations,  she  will  do  business  with  the 
Communists  rather  than  starve.  Doing  business 
with  people  strengthens  other  ties  with  them. 
Japan  can  remain  on  the  side  of  the  free  world 
only  if  there  are  adequate  trade  possibilities  for 
her  within  the  free  world. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  phase  of  our  part- 
nership with  Japan.  Often  what  is  good  for  one 
partner  is  good  for  both.  There  is,  I  know,  some 
fear  of  the  competition  of  Japan,  but  how  much 
better  the  competition  of  free  nations  than  a  cost- 
lier struggle  with  an  augmented  Communist  des- 
potism. I  scarcely  need  to  remind  you  that 
Japan  is  one  of  our  best  customers,  especially  for 
such  agricultural  products  as  cotton  and  wheat 
and  rice,  barley  and  soy  beans,  as  well  as  coal  and 
petroleum  and  many  manufactured  goods — auto- 
mobiles, industrial  machinery  and  chemicals.  In 
fact,  almost  one-third  of  Japan's  imports  come 
from  the  United  States,  while  we  buy  only  about 
one-sixth  of  her  exports.    In  1953  Japan's  deficit 


in  trade  with  the  U.  S.  amounted  to  approximately 
$523  million,  about  one-half  of  her  total  trade  def- 
icit. So  it  is  to  our  selfish  interest  to  let  Japan 
earn  dollars  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to 
assist  her  to  increase  market  opportunities  in  other 
nations  of  the  free  world. 

The  United  States  will  begin  negotiations  in 
February  at  Geneva  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
Japan  into  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.4  We  have  taken  the  initiative  in  this  mat- 
ter because  we  feel  that  Japan's  full  accession  to 
the  General  Agreement  would  be  the  biggest  single 
step  which  could  be  taken  to  increase  her  trade 
with  the  free  world.  In  addition  to  negotiations 
with  Japan  on  tariff  concessions,  the  United 
States  will  consider  granting  some  concessions  to 
third  countries  which  negotiate  with  Japan,  if 
such  concessions  will  assist  in  the  expansion  of 
Japanese  exports  to  third  countries. 

Mutual  Defense  Treaties 

Moving  southward,  the  big  step  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  has,  of  course,  been  the  mutual  de- 
fense treaty  now  awaiting  congressional  approval. 
A  measure  of  the  success  of  this  treaty  is  the  fact 
that  the  Peiping  radio  and  press  is  still  beating 
the  drums  against  it,  calling  it  "grave  provoca- 
tion" and  a  sign  of  imperialist  American  interfer- 
ence in  domestic  affairs.  By  this  we  know  that  we 
have  touched  the  Communists  on  a  sensitive  spot. 
The  treaty  now  awaiting  Senate  ratification  closes 
the  gap  in  our  island  chain  of  defenses  in  the  Pa- 
cific. Our  mutual  defense  pacts  now  include: 
Japan,  Korea,  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand — defensive  alliances  to 
be  further  bolstered  and  supplemented  by  the 
Manila  Pact  upon  ratification.  It  is  our  firm  con- 
viction that  the  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China 
will  prove  to  be  a  stabilizing  factor  in  the  Pacific, 
despite  the  fulminations  emanating  from  Peiping. 
I  would  also  like  to  report  with  a  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion that  the  military  and  economic  potential  of 
Formosa  is  growing  and  that  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion of  the  Nationalist  Government  there  is  mani- 
fest in  all  our  dealings  with  them. 

The  principal  news  about  the  Philippines  has 
been  the  conclusion  of  negotiations  between  dele- 
gations of  the  two  countries  on  proposed  revisions 
of  the  1946  trade  agreement.    In  a  spirit  of  friend- 
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ship  and  goodwill,  the  two  delegations  recently 
reached  agreement  on  recommendations  to  be  pre- 
sented to  their  respective  governments  for  con- 
sideration.5 The  accord  which  was  signed  on  De- 
cember 15,  1954,  represents  an  effort  to  put  the 
trade  relationships  of  the  two  countries  on  a  more 
normal  and  stable  basis  and  assist  the  Philippines 
to  achieve  a  sound,  vigorous  economy,  in  keeping 
with  their  political  independence.  Included  in  the 
recommendations,  which  will  become  effective  only 
after  the  Congresses  of  the  two  countries  have  ap- 
proved them,  are  a  number  of  concessions  on  both 
sides.  For  the  Philippines,  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  accord  provide  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  no  longer  has  any  control  over 
the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  peso;  (2)  liberalizes 
certain  U.  S.  quotas  on  Philippine  articles;  (3) 
mutualizes  the  right  to  engage  in  business  and  de- 
velopment activities  in  the  territory  of  the  other ; 
and  (4)  provides  for  more  favorable  tariff  and 
trade  treatment  for  Philippine  articles  than  under 
the  1946  Trade  Agreement.  Among  the  benefits 
which  the  accord  would  provide  the  United  States 
is  the  elimination  of  the  present  Philippine  17  per- 
cent tax  on  foreign  exchange  transactions.  These 
agreements,  I  submit,  represent  the  concession 
made  mutually  by  good  partners  in  the  common 
interest  of  the  two  nations. 

Now  we  come  to  an  area  of  more  controversy. 
The  Secretary  of  State  in  his  closing  statement  of 
the  year  1954 6  conceded  that  the  armistice  in  Indo- 
china was  a  "setback  which  reflected  the  military 
reverses  of  the  French  Union."  "But,"  he  went  on 
to  say,  "out  of  this  setback  there  has  come  the 
Manila  Pact,  which,  if  adequately  implemented, 
can  limit  the  scope  and  consequences  of  the  loss." 

By  unanimous  vote  of  the  signatories  of  the 
Manila  treaty,  provision  was  made  for  new  mem- 
bers. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  grow  and  that 
uncommitted  nations  will  see  fit  to  join.  The 
Bangkok  meeting  in  itself  will  be  a  milestone  in 
making  the  treaty  fact,  for  here  the  mechanics  of 
the  partnership  will  be  worked  out ;  the  treaty  will 
become  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood;  the  common 
need  will  unite. 

The  common  need,  of  course,  far  transcends  the 
military.  In  those  areas  where  the  subsistence 
level  is  low  and  starvation  is  an  ever-present  men- 
ace, the  compulsion  is  for  better  housing,  better 
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clothing,  better  education,  machinery,  and  tech- 
niques. 

Here  I  must  inject  a  note  of  caution.  The  con- 
cept that  the  economic  difficulties  of  free  nations 
in  Asia  can  be  substantially  alleviated  by  expand- 
ing trade  with  Communist  China  is  in  my  opinion 
erroneous.  The  economy  of  mainland  China  is 
rigidly  controlled  by  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime, and  the  foreign  trade  of  Communist  China 
is  systematically  regulated  by  the  regime  in  terms 
of  its  political  objectives  and  its  5-year  economic 
development  plan.  No  export  or  import  trade  is 
licensed  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Commu- 
nist masters  of  mainland  China,  would  not  serve 
their  aggressive  purposes,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  Chinese  Communist  interest  in  trade  expan- 
sion is  limited  principally  to  items  of  industrial 
and  military  importance.  The  regime  is  com- 
mitted to  a  program  of  industrial  expansion  de- 
signed to  increase  its  warmaking  potential.  It 
must  import  from  the  free  world  in  order  to  re- 
alize its  goals.  In  order  to  pay  for  its  imports,  it 
must  export.  The  measure  of  the  ruthlessness 
with  which  the  Chinese  Communists  pursue  their 
program  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  exports  of  food- 
stuffs from  mainland  China  have  continued  un- 
diminished despite  the  catastrophic  flood  of  last 
summer,  which  inundated  an  estimated  10  per- 
cent of  the  farm  land  of  mainland  China.  The 
specter  of  starvation  of  additional  thousands  of 
flood  victims  did  not  for  one  moment  deter  the 
Communists  from  the  exportation  of  food  in  ex- 
change for  essential  items  of  war  supplies,  indus- 
trial machinery,  and  strategic  materials  such  as 
rubber.  The  Communists  employ  food  as  a  weapon 
of  war.  It  matters  not  how  many  of  its  600  mil- 
lions starve.  Even  the  Communist  Army  has  had 
to  be  put  on  food  rations.  To  carry  out  its  ob- 
jectives, the  regime  must  build  up  its  economic 
structure  and  war  machine.  The  importation  of 
"nonessential"  consumer  goods  has  no  place  in  the 
Chinese  Communist  scheme  of  things.  No  bene- 
fit not  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  could  be 
derived  by  the  free  world  countries  from  a  large 
expansion  of  their  trade  with  Communist  China. 

No,  unrestricted  trade  with  Communist  China 
is  not  the  answer.  The  answer  lies  in  closer  co- 
operation among  the  free  countries  from  a  plat- 
form of  mutual  security.  Such  a  platform  was 
constructed  at  Manila,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that 
while  it  was  being  built  the  Chinese  Communists 
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resorted  to  every  device  of  propaganda  to  intim- 
idate and  divide  the  free  nations  who  would  op- 
pose them. 

Nonrecognition  of  Communist  China 

This  brings  me  to  my  final  point  for  tonight. 
I  am  often  asked  why  the  U.  S.  Government  is 
firmly  opposed  to  recognition  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  giving  them  a  seat  in  the  United 
Nations.  We  are  confronted  in  Peiping  with  an 
arrogant,  contemptuous  regime  of  hard-core  inter- 
national Communists  who  have  played  a  gangster 
role  in  their  relations  with  us  and  other  coun- 
tries, the  latest  example  being  their  sentencing 
as  spies  United  Nations  prisoners  of  war  held  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Korean  Armistice.  They 
have  thrown  our  citizens  into  jail  without  trial, 
they  have  tortured  and  brainwashed  our  prisoners 
of  war,  they  have  blackmailed  our  businessmen, 
they  have  confiscated  our  properties.  They  re- 
spect no  law — divine,  international,  or  domestic — 
unless  it  suits  their  purposes  to  do  so.  They  speak 
not  for  the  great  Chinese  people  and  nation  but 
for  international  communism.  These  defiant  im- 
posters  in  Peiping  come  no  closer  to  representing 
the  true  interests  and  aspirations  of  their  coun- 
try than  do  William  Z.  Foster  and  his  cohorts 
in  this  country,  or  Palmiro  Togliatti  in  Italy, 
or  Maurice  Thorez  in  France.  They  are  all  part 
and  parcel  of  the  apparatus  of  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy.  Their  objectives  are  the 
antithesis  of  the  principles  which  constitute  the 
foundation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  They 
are  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  everything  the 
United  Nations  stands  for. 

The  regime  stands  convicted  by  the  United 
Nations  of  the  crime  of  aggression.  It  has  not 
expiated  that  crime  nor  its  crimes  against  count- 
less innocent  victims  of  Communist  malevolence. 
Its  admission  to  the  United  Nations  would  under- 
mine the  real  Chinese  Government,  now  based  on 
Formosa,  which  is  the  one  remaining  hope  of 
millions  of  Chinese  on  the  mainland  and  scat- 
tered about  the  world  who  despise  communism 
and  refuse  to  accept  as  permanent  the  Communist 
enslavement  of  their  country. 

Our  Government  is  opposed  to  any  action 
which  would  strengthen  the  international  prestige 
of  Chinese  communism  or  its  capability  for  ad- 
vancing its  design  for  further  conquests  in  col- 
lusion with  Soviet  communism.    We  should  do 
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nothing  which  would  betray  the  hopes  of  the 
Chinese  with  the  will  to  resist  Communist  domi- 
nation. Our  recognition  of  Communist  China  and 
acquiescence  in  giving  this  contemptuous  aggres- 
sor against  the  peace  of  the  world  a  seat  in  an 
organization  dedicated  to  maintaining  the  peace 
of  the  world  would  in  our  considered  view  have 
calamitous  effects  upon  the  United  Nations  itself 
and  on  the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere. 

There  is  a  proverb  of  old  China  that  I  might 
mention  in  closing.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion and  answer.  "What  is  the  cure  for  muddy 
water?"  the  question  goes.    "Time,"  is  the  answer. 

Time  is  on  our  side,  as  it  always  is  on  the 
side  of  the  true  and  the  free.  In  the  long  rollcall 
of  history,  nazism  and  fascism  will  be  episodes 
only,  dark  incidents  if  you  will.  So,  too,  will 
communism  be,  although  the  most  evil  and  per- 
vasive of  the  three.  Man  was  not  made  for,  nor 
will  he  permanently  endure,  the  cruel  enslave- 
ment imposed  by  the  ruthless  bloody  regimes  of 
international  communism.  But  his  liberation  will 
be  immeasurably  hastened  provided  we  keep  our 
heads  clear  and  our  courage  strong,  provided  we 
make  our  working  partnership  with  the  other  free 
nations  a  growing  reality. 


Observation  Planes  Made  Available 
to  OAS  Investigating  Committee 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  22  dated  January  12 

In  response  to  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  this  afternoon,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced tonight  that  the  U.S.  Government  will 
make  aircraft  immediately  available  to  carry  out 
pacific  observation  flights  in  the  area  affected  by 
the  current  disturbance  in  Central  America. 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  which  is  acting  provisionally  as  the  Organ 
of  Consultation  with  respect  to  the  Central  Ameri- 
can problem  under  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance  (Rio  treaty) ,  called  upon  all 
members  of  the  Oas  who  are  in  a  position  to  do 
so  to  place  aircraft  at  the  disposition  of  the  In- 
vestigating Committee  of  the  Oas  for  this  purpose. 

United  States  aircraft  so  provided  will  be  under 
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the  operational  control  of  the  U.S.  Commander 
in  Chief,  Caribbean. 

Officials  of  this  Government  are  now  making 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  Oas. 

OAS  RESOLUTION  APPROVED  JANUARY  12 

OAS  doc.  C-d-341  (English)  Rev.  2 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  Acting  Provisionally  as  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation, 

Taking  into  account  the  petition  and  the  infor- 
mation that  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has 
just  presented,  requesting  military  assistance,  and 

Considering  that  yesterday  a  Committee  Was 
appointed  to  conduct  an  on-the-spot  investigation 
of  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  situation  described 
by  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica, 

Resolves  : 

1.  To  request  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  to 


communicate  by  cable  with  the  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, requesting  it  to  submit,  on  an  urgent  basis, 
as  soon  as  it  arrives  in  Costa  Rica,  a  preliminary 
report  on  the  situation  existing  in  the  territory  of 
that  Republic,  in  order  to  enable  the  Council  to 
reach  the  decision  that  should  be  adopted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Re- 
ciprocal Assistance. 

2.  To  request  the  American  governments  that 
they  take  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  the  use 
of  their  territories  for  any  military  action  against 
the  government  of  another  State. 

3.  To  request  the  governments  that  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  so  that  they  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Investigating  Committee  aircraft  to  make,  in 
the  name  of  the  Committee  and  under  its  super- 
vision, pacific  observation  flights  over  the  regions 
affected  by  the  present  situation,  with  prior  noti- 
fication by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  to  the 
governments  whose  territories  are  traversed. 


Italy  in  1955 


by  Clare  Boothe  Luce 
Ambassador  to  Italy x 


You  do  me  great  honor  today  in  inviting  me  to 
this  table.  And  I  can  only  repay  you  by  giving 
you,  in  the  customary  time  limit,  the  very  best 
account  I  can  of  what  is  going  on  in  Italy. 

What  does  go  on  in  Italy  ?  Well,  what  goes  on 
in  America  ?  Certainly  a  great  deal  of  what  goes 
on  over  there,  as  over  here,  never  appears  on  the 
agenda  of  statecraft  and  is  rarely  mentioned  in 
the  higher  journalism.  From  day  to  day,  from 
season  to  season,  much  of  what  most  deeply  in- 
terests the  Italians  in  Italy  and  the  Americans  in 
America  is  not  the  stuff  of  which  serious  speeches 
are  made — nor  columns  of  expertise  on  foreign 
affairs.     In  our  home  newspapers  we  soak  up  a 

1  Address  made  before  the  Women's  National  Press 
Olnb,  Washington,  I>.  C,  on  Jan.  13  (press  release  20 
dated  Jan.  i2j. 
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prodigious  amount  of  newsprint  devoted  to  mur- 
der trials  and  crimes  of  passion,  local  scandals, 
romances,  and  gossip.  So  do  the  Italians.  Chiac- 
chiere,  the  Italians  call  it.  Such  absorbing  mat- 
ters rarely  cross  international  boundaries,  but 
locally,  as  we  know,  they  are  a  great  staple  of 
daily  news. 

For  example,  Italians  are  interested  in  their 
feste.  Just  as  we  have  one  TV  show  after  an- 
other, they  have  one  festa  after  another.  They  are 
interested  in  their  soccer  teams,  their  films,  and 
their  film  stars.  They  are  also  talking  about  fly- 
ing saucers,  lotteries,  the  horse  races.  They  are 
currently  interested  in  the  quadrilatero  di  seorri- 
mento,  a  subject  of  great  discussion  in  Rome. 
What  is  it?  A  quadrilateral  treaty?  A  new  for- 
mula of  government  ?    No,  it's  a  new  traffic  system. 
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The  Eternal  City  is  so  congested  with  trucks  and 
automobiles  and  scooters  that  the  traffic  problem 
Beams  to  many  a  man  on  the  street  a  more  imme- 
diately dangerous  one  to  his  own  life  and  limbs 
than  controlling  atomic  weapons.  Romans  are 
talking  about  it,  doing  something  about  it.  They 
talk  more  about  lowering  living  costs  than  raising 
12  German  divisions;  finding  husbands  for  their 
daughters,  jobs  for  their  sons,  and  houses  for  their 
families  than  about  finding  panaceas  for  world 
peace.  In  fact,  most  Italians  are  primarily  inter- 
ested in  their  own  and  their  neighbor's  daily 
doings,  their  personal  and  private  struggles,  hopes, 
victories,  and  defeats,  even  as  you  and  I.  But  all 
of  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  average  Italian  is  not 
also  fully  aware  of  the  great  domestic  and  inter- 
national problems  that  his  statesmen  and  his  Gov- 
ernment must  meet,  grapple  with,  and  solve  if  he 
is  fruitfully  to  pursue  his  own  private  life  and 
thoughts. 

I  want  to  touch  briefly  on  three  special  prob- 
lems which  Italy  confronts  today :  first,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  state ;  second,  the  problem  of  economics ; 
third,  the  problem  of  foreign  relations.  All  three 
of  these  problems  are  closely  intertwined. 

The  Republic  of  Italy 

First,  then,  as  to  the  state.  It  was  not  until 
1870,  after  we  had  already  fought  our  Civil  War, 
that  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  formed  with  its 
capital  in  Rome.  Under  Cavour  and  his  succes- 
sors and  until  World  War  I,  great  progress  was 
made  under  the  monarchy.  After  World  War  I 
there  came  upon  Italy  the  era  of  fascism,  which 
was  strong  in  some  ways,  and  in  some  ways  even 
popular  and  successful  in  Italy— but  essentially 
not  constitutional,  not  truly  lawful,  and  in  any 
case  not  destined  to  endure.  World  War  II 
washed  it  out,  and  in  1946  the  Italian  people  voted 
for  a  republic. 

But  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Repub- 
lic was  founded  were  not  ideal  for  the  growth  and 
maintenance  of  a  vigorous  young  democracy. 
Within  the  context  of  the  political  realities  of  that 
period  the  Communists  were  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  new  Italian  Government  along  with 
other  anti-Fascist  political  parties.  Thus  the 
early  authority  and  prestige  which  this  participa- 
tion in  government  gave  to  Italian  Communist 
leaders  have  undoubtedly  contributed  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  political  position  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  Italy  today. 
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Add  that  the  physical  conditions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic  which  all  could  love  and 
revere  as  we  love  ours  were  tragically  lacking. 
Never  a  rich  country,  Italy  suffered  an  appalling 
destruction  during  the  war  as  inch  by  inch  the 
Germans  retreated  and  nearly  everything  de- 
structible was  destroyed.  The  miracle  of  postwar 
Italy  was  that  it  nevertheless  did  not  sink  into 
inertia  and  choose  chaos,  revolution,  or  despair. 

Most  Italians  feel  that  the  United  States  acted 
generously  in  helping  Italy  recover  from  the  cata- 
strophic physical  destruction  of  the  war.  The 
Marshall  plan  and  Eca  aid  and  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  enormous  size  have  played  their 
splendid  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  Italy. 
Nevertheless — partly  because  of  Allied  war  poli- 
cies, partly  because  of  disastrous  postwar  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  partly  for  other  reasons  I 
shall  refer  to  later — communism  remains  the 
major  political  problem  in  Italy. 

It  is  not  my  opinion  but  the  constantly  expressed 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Italian  people  and 
their  leaders  that  they  must  solve  this  problem  if 
the  moral  authority  and  constitutional  validity  of 
the  Italian  Republic  are  to  be  firmly  and  endur- 
ingly  established. 

As  you  all  know  from  reading  the  news  from 
Italy,  the  Scelba  government  is,  at  this  moment, 
going  steadily  forward  on  this  main  issue  of  es- 
tablishing the  lasting  validity  of  the  democratic 
Republic  of  Italy.  Specifically,  the  Government 
has  set  out  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  its  bureauc- 
racy and  to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  moral- 
ity in  public  administration.  Most  notably,  the 
Prime  Minister  has  set  in  motion  measures  to 
curb  the  extra-legal  activities  of  the  Communists. 
He  has  forced  them  to  evacuate  public  and  former 
Fascist  Party  premises  which  they  seized  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  He  is  forcing  the  Communist 
press  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  libel  and  slander. 
And  Communists  are  being  transferred  out  of 
sensitive  positions  in  the  bureaucracy. 

Today  the  free  press  of  Italy  is  full  of  state- 
ments and  exhortations  by  Italians  in  all  walks  of 
life — political  leaders,  businessmen,  intellectuals, 
journalists — urging  the  Government  to  pursue  a 
dynamic  and  purposeful  course,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Italian  Constitution,  to  defeat  those 
who  would  drag  Italy  slowly  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  To  stand  up  courageously  for  your  be- 
liefs in  the  face  of  fierce  opposition  is  no  easier 
in  Italy  than  anywhere  else.    The  free  world  owes 
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a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  those  who 
fight  for  the  freedom  and  for  the  honor  of  the 
Italian  Republic.  It  is  a  young  democracy,  and 
a  harassed  democracy,  but  it  certainly  does  not 
lack  for  patriots  eager  and  willing  to  defend  it. 
Their  fight  is  for  their  beloved  country — but  it 
is  also  for  us,  for  free  men  everywhere. 


The  Economic  Situation 

Secondly,  as  to  Italy's  economic  situation.  It  is 
often  said  in  Italy  that  the  average  Italian  is  bet- 
ter off  materially  than  his  ancestors  ever  were, 
even  at  the  height  of  the  prosperous  Pax  Romana. 
Economic  statistics  make  it  difficult  to  deny  that 
statement.  Yet,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  there  is  wide- 
spread economic  discontent.  There  is  no  time  to- 
day to  elucidate  that  paradox.  Certainly  that 
discontent  is  by  no  means  purely  economic — there 
exists  a  more  generalized  political  and  social  ma- 
laise. But  in  economic  terms,  it  is  also  true  that 
among  the  masses  there  is  much  miseria,  sheer 
misery,  deep  rooted,  heartbreaking,  and  by  Ameri- 
can standards  even  inhuman.  It  is  also  true  that 
many  in  the  middle  class,  small  shopkeepers  and 
professional  men,  have  an  agonizing  time  making 
ends  meet  and  often  feel  that  they  are  the  really 
forgotten  men  and  women  of  Italy.  The  indus- 
trial worker  and  the  agricultural  victims  of  mi- 
seria are  constantly  in  the  public  eye,  and  in  the 
minds  of  politicians — but  vast  numbers  of  the  mid- 
dle class  are  also  insisting  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  them. 

In  considering  the  paradox  of  Italy's  overall 
prosperity  and  widespread  discontent,  there  is  a 
factor  we  must  not  ignore.  A  standard  of  living 
and  a  way  of  life  which  would  have  been  quite  tol- 
erable in  Italy  50  or  even  25  years  ago  is  quite 
unacceptable  now,  just  as  it  would  be  here.  Fifty 
years  ago  most  Italians  never  expected  to  travel 
out  of  sight  of  their  village  church  spire  more  than 
a  few  times  in  a  lifetime.  They  didn't  dream  of 
dashing  off  on  weekends  on  a  scooter  to  a  sandy 
beach,  let  alone  of  having  a  Topolino  automobile. 
Or,  consider  movies.  Since  the  war  thousands  of 
new  movie  houses  have  been  built — I  would  guess 
that  the  cinema  occupies  today  a  relatively  bigger 
place  in  the  life  of  Italy  than  in  the  life  of 
America.  Automobiles,  movies — these  are  only 
two  symbols  of  the  more  expensive  life,  the  ways 
of  communication  with  the  modern  world,  which 
all  Italians  know  today.    And  the  plain  fact  is  that 


the  Italians  intend,  indeed  demand,  to  live  a  mod- 
ern life  in  the  modern  world.  They  are  no  longer 
content  to  live  in  the  19th  century,  no  less  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

This  ferment  of  desire — desire  for  progress — is 
bringing  particularly  important  changes  to  the 
south,  which  is  now  undergoing  both  a  social  and 
an  economic  reawakening.  There  the  political 
battle  for  men's  loyalties  is  under  way  full  swing. 
The  Government  is  pressing  forward  with  large- 
scale  development  and  reform  programs  which 
the  Communists  are  at  the  same  time  seeking  to 
undermine  and  to  steal  the  credit  for.  The  south 
is  today  the  cockpit  of  Italy,  and  it  is  there  that  the 
future  of  the  Italian  Republic  may  well  be  decided. 

Certainly  in  1955  the  Republic  is  off  to  a  good 
start.  In  general,  the  year  1954  witnessed  gains, 
even  rather  striking  gains,  in  the  Italian  stand- 
ard of  living.   Here  are  some  of  the  facts : 

Industrial  production  has  reached  a  new  post- 
war high — at  midyear  1954  the  index  stood  at 
183,  as  against  100  for  1938,  the  so-called  "last 
normal  prewar  year."  In  1953  the  increase  in 
the  gross  national  product  was  approximately  7 
percent — perhaps  the  highest  rate  of  increase  in 
all  of  Europe. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  in- 
dustrial wages — chiefly  due  to  an  agreement  that 
the  free  labor  unions,  over  the  opposition  of  the 
Communist-dominated  union,  were  able  to  negoti- 
ate. Inflationary  tendencies  have  been  controlled, 
though  there  are  legitimate  complaints  about  the 
cost  of  living.  But  industrial  labor  is  certainly 
better  off  in  terms  of  real  wages. 

The  foreign  trade  balance  shows  continued  im- 
provement ;  exports  were  up  some  10  percent  in  the 
first  8  months  of  1954  over  the  same  period  of  1953, 
while  imports  were  virtually  unchanged.  For 
that  and  other  reasons,  Italy's  international  pay- 
ments position  for  the  first  half  of  1954  improved 
considerably  over  1953,  while  foreign  exchange 
reserves  continued  to  increase  steadily,  totaling 
$829  million  at  midyear.  In  consequence,  Italy 
was  able  to  remove  dollar  import  restrictions  of 
various  commodities,  among  them  coal  and  petro- 
leum. 

That  hardheaded  bankers  considered  Italy  a 
good  credit  risk  was  attested  when  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  agreed  to  consider  substantial  addi- 
tional loans  to  help  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
Italy.  Development  in  general,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  especially  in  the  south,  proceeds  apace  and 
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is  one  of  the  most  heartening  things  going  on  in 
that  ancient  but  vital  land. 


A  Social  and  Economic  Program 

There  are  other  encouraging  signs  for  the 
future : 

The  Scelba  government  is  working  on  plans  for 
an  ambitious  social  and  economic  program.  If 
this  program  is  carried  into  effect — and  the  heart 
of  the  matter  is  if  the  means  to  carry  it  into  effect 
can  be  found — it  will  correct  many  of  the  festering 
ills  that  have  so  plagued  and  weakened  the  young 
Italian  Republic.  The  Government  today  seeks 
legislation  to  clamp  down  harder  on  tax  evaders, 
to  send  the  worst  offenders  to  prison;  to  reor- 
ganize the  civil  service;  to  increase  construction 
of  low-cost  houses  for  workers;  to  reform  the 
social  security  system;  to  build  new  and  better 
roads;  to  encourage  foreign  private  investment; 
to  extend  the  already  extensive  land  reform  area ; 
and  to  revise  sharecropper  contracts. 

As  for  unemployment — which,  by  the  way,  was 
slightly  down  at  mid-1954 — there  are  under  con- 
tinuing study  plans  to  create  more  jobs.  A  com- 
prehensive, very  long-range  economic  plan  for 
Italy's  future  is  being  laid  before  Oeec  [Organi- 
zation for  European  Economic  Cooperation]  in 
Paris  now.  All  this,  together  with  a  birthrate 
lower  than  most  countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
still  declining,  creates  a  brighter  picture  for  the 
long-term  settlement  of  this  problem.  Several 
European  countries,  notably  Germany,  have 
evinced  a  desire  to  help  Italy  work  out  her  trouble- 
some unemployment  problems — this  on  the  alto- 
gether sound  theory  that  if  one  member  of  the 
European  community  has  serious  economic  prob- 
lems, all  the  others  must  suffer.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  latter  development — of 
Europeans  helping  Europeans — is  most  hopeful. 

The  Italian  Government  is  well  aware  that 
there  is  still  much  to  do  in  order  that  all  Italians 
may  have  a  proper  standard  of  living.  But  even 
though  the  Italian  leaders  showed  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  and  the  courage  of  a  David,  one  hard 
fact  remains:  Italy  does  not  today  have  the 
capacity  to  create  a  prosperous  self-sufficient  econ- 
omy. Perhaps  no  country  can  these  days,  but 
Italy  less  than  most.  This  hard  and  central  fact 
of  its  national  life  is  obvious  to  every  Italian. 
I  wish  it  were  as  obvious  to  every  American. 
Italy  needs  an  expanding  economy  in  a  world  of 
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freer  and  expanding  trade;  it  needs  a  free  flow 
both  of  men  and  of  money,  of  work  and  of  invest- 
ment and  distribution.  But  isn't  that  exactly 
what  we  all  desire?  The  greatest  way  in  which 
we  can  help  Italy  to  achieve  an  adequate  modern 
prosperity,  and  consequently  the  conditions  for  a 
strong  republic,  is  for  us — for  the  United  States — 
to  move  ahead  toward  the  ideal  which  we  all  share. 
And  so  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  our  Govern- 
ment, both  in  its  executive  and  in  its  legislative 
branches,  will  vigorously  pursue  sound  and  ade- 
quate means  toward  this  goal.  The  immediate 
effect  of  United  States  leadership  in  this  field 
would  be  to  give  hope  to  Italy  and  to  many  other 
countries — hope  not  only  for  greater  prosperity, 
but  hope  also  that  men  can  work  out  their  eco- 
nomic problems  in  terms  of  freedom. 


Foreign  Affairs 

And  this  leads,  lastly,  to  foreign  affairs.  The 
year  1954  has  been  a  very  good  year  for  Italy  in 
its  international  relations.  A  few  months  ago 
when  Edc  collapsed  in  France,  the  gloom  was  thick 
in  all  Nato  countries,  especially  Italy,  where  the 
Government  had  based  its  foreign  policy  firmly 
on  European  integration.  Naturally  there  was 
some  joy  among  those  in  Italy  who  desired  to  see 
Italy  become  a  satellite  of  the  Kremlin.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  collapse  of  Western  policy  marked 
the  collapse  of  Italy's  pro- Western  government. 
They  began  to  trumpet  sounds  as  though  they  were 
going  to  take  over.  Then  came  the  plans  for  the 
London  Accords  in  October.  A  new  Italian  for- 
eign minister,  Signor  Martino,  a  distinguished  lib- 
eral, took  office  on  a  Monday.  On  Tuesday  he  went 
to  London.  A  few  days  later  he  returned,  having 
participated  energetically  and  constructively  in 
the  formulation  of  the  agreement  which  led  to 
Western  European  Union — to  the  great  delight  of 
all  patriotic  Italians. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  troublesome  Trieste 
question  was  finally  resolved.  The  return  of  Tri- 
este to  Italy  was  a  cause  of  deep  satisfaction  to  the 
Italian  people.  For  Trieste  is  not  only  a  symbol 
of  Italian  unity,  it  is  also  a  fine  and  handsome 
city — where,  I  may  add,  American  soldiers  left 
behind  a  most  friendly  and  agreeable  memory. 
Moreover,  Trieste  has  the  potentialities  of  becom- 
ing a  prospering  industrial  area — again,  if  the 
means  can  be  found  to  develop  its  capacities. 

On  the  part  of  the  Italian  Government,  and  of 
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Italian  leadership  generally,  the  decision  to  make 
the  Trieste  settlement  was  taken  largely  in  terms 
of  advancing  the  whole  cause  of  international 
peace  and  good  will.  Once  again,  the  free  world 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  statesmanship  that 
the  Italians  displayed  in  resolving  this  difficult 
problem. 

Italy's  statesmanlike  approach  to  the  Trieste 
problem  and  recent  wholehearted  support  which 
all  non-Cominform  parties  in  Italy  gave  Weu— 
both  of  these  recent  events  illustrate  the  dominant 
theme  of  Italian  foreign  policy,  namely,  the  de- 
sire of  overwhelming  numbers  of  Italians  for  max- 
imum international  cooperation  throughout  the 
free  world  and  for  European  union  in  particular. 
We  have  already  emphasized,  in  speaking  of 
economics,  that  it  is  to  Italy's  obvious  advantage 
to  have  both  European  union  and  the  maximum 
of  international  cooperation.  In  this  context,  and 
only  in  this  context,  can  Italy  be  expected  to 
achieve  an  adequate  economic  life.  By  the  same 
token,  the  establishment  in  Italy  of  a  strong  demo- 
cratic state  also  depends  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  continuing  success  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions in  other  countries,  upon  the  mutual  rein- 
forcement of  the  democratic  ideal  throughout  the 
free  world. 

To  be  sure,  a  healthy  patriotism  has  its  uses  in 
Italy  as  it  does  in  the  United  States,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  other  lands.  Indeed,  the  "inter- 
nationalism" which  we  seek  today  is  one  which  is 
based  on  peoples'  love  of  their  own  country  and 
respect  for  their  own  democratic  institutions,  and 
creation  of  their  own  political  patterns  in  the  pur- 
suit of  freedom.  So  also  in  the  economic  field, 
each  country  has  a  primary  responsibility  for  the 
sound  development  of  its  own  economic-social  life. 
But  in  the  age  of  jet  propulsion  and  atomic  fission 
a  vigorous  local  democracy  and  vigorous  local 
economy  depend  more  and  more  upon  the  mutual 
reinforcement  of  democratic  institutions  and  tech- 
niques of  prosperity  throughout  the  nations  of  the 
free  world. 

The  case  of  Italy  vividly  illustrates  this  20th 
century  fact  of  life.  In  Italy  as  in  America  the 
problem  of  the  state,  the  problem  of  economic  de- 
velopment, and  the  problem  of  foreign  affairs  are 
— all  three  of  them — closely  knit  together.  In 
James  Beaton's  graphic  phrase:  "Every  place  is 
the  same  place  now."  Thus,  the  major  theme  of 
[talian  foreign  policy  is,  in  fact,  the  major  theme 
of  the,  highest  statesmanship  of  our  time — the  ef- 


fort of  free  nations  and  free  men  to  live  in  amity 
and  security  and  in  good  partnership,  rendering 
mutual  aid  in  order  that  all  may  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  honest  and  intelligent  labor. 

To  sum  up,  Italy  considers  that  1954  was  a  suc- 
cessful year  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
because  in  a  number  of  specific  internal  matters, 
as  well  as  in  the  grand  alliance  of  the  West,  the 
prospects  for  effective  cooperation  with  the  forces 
of  freedom  were  enhanced  throughout  the  world. 
As  Prime  Minister  Scelba  has  said :  "Italy's  for- 
eign policy  of  collaboration  with  the  West  is  no 
longer  a  party  policy  but  has  become  a  national 
policy." 

Today  the  complexity  of  the  problems  which 
face  us  is  only  exceeded  by  their  size.  Never- 
theless 1954  in  Italy  shows  that  they  are  capable  of 
solution  if  we  have  the  will  as  well  as  the  wit  to 
solve  them. 

At  the  beginning,  then,  of  1955,  may  we  all  go 
forward  together — we  and  our  Italian  allies — in 
our  mutual  hopes  and  aspirations.  For  their 
realization  we  depend  on  the  devoted  service  of 
men  and  women  in  all  ranks  of  public  office.  Here 
let  me  say  how  much  we  owe  to  the  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  devoted  servants  in  our  own  Foreign 
Service  and  in  the  foreign  services  of  other  coun- 
tries. But  we  depend  no  less,  and  even  more,  upon 
the  responsible  citizens  of  every  country — upon 
the  truly  patriotic  citizens  who  make  a  real  effort 
to  understand  the  problems  of  others  and  to  con- 
tribute their  share  of  effort,  and  even  of  sacrifice, 
to  the  common  good. 

May  I  say,  in  closing,  that  we  who  try  to  serve 
our  country  and  its  great  cause  of  peace  abroad 
depend — and  we  know  how  much  we  depend — on 
you.  I  know  your  high  ideal :  That  the  truth  be 
told.  That  it  be  told  with  clarity.  And  that  it  be 
told,  insofar  as  possible,  in  a  spirit  of  charity.  It 
is  just  so  that  many  of  you  who  have  come  by  way 
of  Rome  have  told  the  Italian  story  in  1954. 


OEEC  Publishes  Report  on 
U.  S.  Investment  in  Europe 

The  development  of  U.S.  private  investment  in 
Europe  and  the  overseas  territories  of  European 
powers  has  a  major  bearing  not  only  on  interna- 
tional financial  relations  but  also  on  economic 
expansion  and  the  spreading  of  modern  tech- 
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uiques.  As  part  of  an  attempt  to  create  condi- 
tions more  conducive  to  such  investment,  the  Or- 
ganization for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
(in  which  the  United  States  participates  although 
it  is  not  a  member)  last  year  organized  a  meeting 
between  European  experts  and  American  busi- 
nessmen. Oeec  has  now  published  a  report,  Pri- 
vate United  States  Investment  in  Europe  and  the 
Overseas  Territories,  which  gives  particulars  of 
the  statutory  regulations  and  administrative  pro- 
visions that  apply  to  such  investment  and  recom- 
mends various  measures  likely  to  encourage  it. 
This  137-page  report  is  available  at  $1.25  from 
the  Oeec  Mission,  Publications  Office,  2002  P 
St.  NW.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

New  Year's  Greeting  to  the 
People  of  Germany 

by  James  B.  Conant 

U.  S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany  x 

I  am  very  happy  on  this  New  Year's  Day  to 
bring  to  the  Germans  in  East  and  West  the  best 
wishes  of  the  American  people  and  of  my  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  my  own  personal  wishes  for  the 
New  Year. 

As  we  enter  the  year  1955,  the  German  people  is 
still  tragically  divided.  To  help  bring  about  a 
reunification  in  freedom  remains  one  of  the  most 
solemn  obligations  of  my  Government.  In  the 
elections  of  December  5  the  citizens  of  Free  Ber- 
lin also  spoke  for  their  countrymen  in  the  Soviet 
Zone  and  the  whole  world  took  note.  The  same 
SED  [Sozialistische  Einheitspartei  Deutsch- 
lands]  which  in  the  unfree  elections  of  October  17 
in  the  Soviet  Zone  tried  to  prove  its  claim  that  it 
is  the  "party  of  the  people"  was  unable  to  elect 
a  single  candidate  in  the  free  elections  in  West 
Berlin.  It  seems  to  me  that,  after  thus  living  up 
to  its  reputation  as  a  stronghold  of  the  free  world 
the  city  of  Berlin  can  enter  the  new  year  with 
a  feeling  of  real  pride. 

But  one  cannot  live  on  pride  alone.  I  am  there- 
fore particularly  happy  that  during  the  last  year 
18,000  apartments  were  built  in  West  Berlin  and 
the  number  of  unemployed  decreased  by  almost 
55,000.     It  is  my  sincere  wish  for  all  Berliners 

1  Translation  of  message  broadcast  in  German  over  sta- 
tion RIAS  at  Berlin  on  Jan.  1  (Hicoo  press  release 
dated  December  31). 
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that  this  favorable  development  will  continue  and 
that  Berlin — even  more  than  before — will  par- 
ticipate in  the  economic  recovery  of  West  Ger- 
many. The  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  do  its  share  for  the  economic  as- 
sistance of  Free  Berlin. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  few  completely  personal 
words.  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  now  not  as 
High  Commissioner— with  the  ratification  of  the 
Paris  treaties  this  title  will  disappear  anyway. 
I  would  like  to  address  myself  particularly  to  the 
younger  listeners  in  the  Soviet  Zone. 

You,  my  young  friends  in  the  Soviet  Zone, 
never  had  the  chance  to  live  in  a  free  society, 
where  you  could  freely  form  your  own  opinions 
and  freely  express  them.  You  are  living  under 
a  regime  which  tries  to  force  an  official  ideology 
on  all  people  in  its  power,  a  regime  which  perse- 
cutes and  suppresses  all  criticism  of  this  official 
ideology.  You  are  living  under  a  regime  which 
permits  neither  an  election  campaign  nor  real 
elections. 

This  fear  of  free  discussions  and  of  the  will  of 
the  people  is  the  clearest  admission  of  weakness. 
I  am  convinced  that  such  a  regime  cannot  perma- 
nently endure  and  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  pre- 
vent the  reunification  of  Germany  in  freedom. 

I  wish  you  all  a  happy  New  Year.  Especially 
to  those  whose  horizon  is  darkest — to  you  I  would 
like  to  say :  We  shall  not  forsake  you. 


U.  S.  Replies  to  Soviet  Query  on 
Remarks  of  General  Stevenson 

On  January  11  the  following  aide-memoire  was 
delivered  to  the  Embassy  of  the  UJSJ3.R.  at 
Washington  in  reply  to  an  aide-memoire  presented 
to  Under  Secretary  Hoover  on  December  16  by 
Soviet  Counselor  of  Embassy  Anatoli  F.  Dobry- 
nin. 


U.  S.  AIDE-MEMOIRE 

Press  release  12  dated  January  11 

The  Department  of  State  refers  to  the  aide- 
memoire  dated  December  16,  1954  from  the  Em- 
bassy of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
regarding  statements  reported  to  have  been  made 
by  the  Commander  of  the  Forty-ninth  Air  Divi- 
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sion,  General  John  D.  Stevenson.  The  Embassy's 
aide-memoire,  in  quoting  General  Stevenson,  se- 
lected certain  statements  out  of  context.  A  closer 
examination  of  General  Stevenson's  remarks 
would  have  shown  that  he  had  given  particular 
attention  to  the  completely  defensive  nature  of 
the  mission  of  the  unit  under  his  command  within 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  frame- 
work. 

The  United  States  Government  feels  that  Gen- 
eral Stevenson  correctly  emphasized  the  defensive 
nature  of  Nato.  If  the  Nato  countries  were  not 
convinced  of  the  need  to  take  effective  collective 
measures  to  counter  the  threat  posed  by  the  high 
level  of  armaments  possessed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites  and  if  the  Nato  countries  were 
not  disturbed  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  negotiate  just  solutions  of  outstanding 
European  problems,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  maintaining  the  strong  defensive  forces  which 
they  have  been  compelled  to  organize.  Under 
present  circumstances,  however,  the  United  States 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  Free  World  have 
no  alternative  but  to  maintain  such  strong  defen- 
sive forces. 

SOVIET  AIDE-MEMOIRE  OF  DECEMBER  16 

[Unofficial  Translation] 

According  to  English  press,  Commander  of  the  49th 
American  Aviation  Division  based  in  England,  General 
Stevenson,  stated  on  December  10  of  this  year  at  Bent- 
waters  Airport  (England)  that  in  the  composition  of 
his  division  were  bombardment  planes  which  are  in- 
tended for  the  delivery  of  an  atomic  attack  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  this  task  was  given  to  the  divi- 
sion 2y2  years  ago. 

Inasmuch  as  this  statement  of  an  official  representa- 
tive of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America 
is  incompatible  with  normal  relations  existing  between 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  U.  S.  A.,  the  Soviet  Government 
would  wish  to  receive  clarifications  from  the  Government 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  with  regard  to  whether  the  information 
in  the  press  regarding  the  nature  of  the  statement  of 


General  Stevenson  is  correct  and,  if  it  is  correct,  then 
how  the  Government  of  the  U.  S.  A.  evaluates  this  state- 
ment. 


Wheat  and  Cotton  Agreement 
With  Yugoslavia 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 7  (press  release  9)  that  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  Government  had  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  Yugoslav  Government  at  Belgrade  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  providing  for  the  sale  and  delivery  of  425,- 
000  tons  of  wheat,  and  cotton  to  the  value  of  $10 
million.  At  current  market  prices,  the  commodity 
value  of  the  wheat  (excluding  ocean  freight)  is 
about  $28  million.  These  commodities  will  be 
made  available  to  Yugoslavia  pursuant  to  title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress). 
The  wheat  will  help  alleviate  food  shortages  in 
Yugoslavia,  which  has  suffered  its  third  wheat 
crop  failure  since  1950. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  dinar  proceeds  under 
this  program  will  be  made  available  to  support 
Yugoslavia's  economy,  so  that  it  can  maintain 
an  adequate  defense  posture.  The  balance  of  the 
proceeds  will  be  used  to  meet  U.S.  expenses  in 
Yugoslavia. 

The  new  program  brings  to  860,000  tons  the 
amount  of  wheat  to  be  provided  to  Yugoslavia 
under  various  programs  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Shipments  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  pre- 
viously authorized  under  other  authorities  and 
announced  to  the  press  have  amounted  to  435,000 
tons,  of  which  275,000  tons  have  been  furnished 
under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act,  10,000  tons  as  part  of  the 
Danube  Kiver  flood  relief  program  for  six  coun- 
tries suffering  crop  damages,  and  150,000  tons 
under  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954. 
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Report  of  the  Validation  Board  for  German  Dollar  Bonds 
September  1,  1953  August  31, 1954 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Validation  Board  for  German  Dollar  Bonds, 
covering  the  period  from  the  Board's  inception 
through  August  31, 1954,  which  was  transmitted 
to  Secretary  Dulles  on  December  17  by  Douglas 
W.  Hartman,  U.S.  member  of  the  Board. 

I.  Introductory  Remarks 

a)  FUNCTION 

The  validation  of  German  Foreign  Currency 
bonds,  the  settlement  terms  for  which  were  agreed 
in  the  London  Debt  Agreement,  signed  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1953,  was  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  in  consultation  and  agree- 
ment with  other  nations  concerned,  including  the 
United  States.  Substantial  amounts  of  these  se- 
curities had  been  deposited  in  vaults  of  banks 
in  Berlin  prior  to  and  during  the  war,  and  after 
the  occupation  of  Berlin  by  the  Soviet  armies  these 
securities  disappeared.  Most  of  them  were  bonds 
which  had  been  repurchased  by  the  issuers  for 
amortization  purposes  or  which  had  been  acquired 
for  such  purpose  by  the  Conversion  Office  for 
German  Foreign  Debts,  the  Golddiskontbank  or 
other  agencies. 

Cancellation  became  generally  impossible  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  in  1939;  one 
reason  being  that  the  trustees  outside  of  Germany 
whose  participation  as  a  rule  was  necessary  could 
no  longer  be  reached.  The  greater  part  of  the 
securities  so  deposited  in  Berlin  which  disap- 
peared during  the  Soviet  occupation  were  dollar 
bonds  offered  in  the  United  States.  The  total 
face  amount  of  these  bonds  is  estimated  at  about 
$350,000,000.  Thereafter,  some  of  these  looted 
bonds  made  their  reappearance  on  international 
markets.  The  elimination  of  such  "bad"  bonds 
is  the  essential  task  of  the  validation  procedure 
which,  as  far  as  dollar  bonds  are  concerned,  has 


been  conferred  upon  a  mixed  American-German 
Validation  Board  in  New  York. 

The  successful  execution  of  this  procedure  is 
imperative  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  issuers 
(who  will  be  protected  from  having  to  honor  bonds 
a  second  time),  but  also  in  that  of  the  holders 
of  lawfully  acquired  German  dollar  bonds  (fur- 
ther servicing  of  which  would  be  endangered  if  it 
proved  necessary  to  service  "bad"  bonds  on  a  major 
scale),  and  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of  the 
states  of  the  free  world.  If  sales  of  "bad"  bonds 
were  made  to  any  great  extent,  a  substantial 
amount  of  dollars  would  become  available  for  use 
in  subversive  activities. 

b)  LEGAL  BASIS 

The  Validation  Board  has  been  established  as 
an  American-German  agency  as  provided  by  the 
Agreement  of  February  27,  1953,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many.1   The  activities  of  the  Board  are  governed 

by 

the  Law  for  the  Validation  of  German  Foreign 
Currency  Bonds  enacted  under  date  of  August 
25,  1952 2  (Bundesgesetzblatt,  Part  I,  Page 
553),  in  connection  with 

the  above  mentioned  American-German  Agree- 
ment (published  in  the  Bundesanzeiger  No.  50, 
March  13,  1953)  and 

the  American-German  Treaty,  dated  April  1, 
1953 3  (which  was  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate  on  July  13,  1953  and,  after  ratification 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  published  in  the  Bundesgesetzblatt 
1953,  Part  II,  Page  301)  as  well  as 


*For  text  of  the  Agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  9, 

1953,  p.  376. 
2  For  an  article  on  the  Validation  Law,  see  ibid.,  Oct. 

20, 1952,  p.  608. 

*  IMd.,  May  4,  1953,  p.  666. 
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by  the  First,  Second,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Im- 
plementing Ordinance  (Bundesgesetzblatt  1953, 
Part  I,  Page  31,  Bundesanzeiger  No.  50,  March 
13,  1953,  Bundesgesetzblatt  1953,  Part  I,  Page 
1522,  and  Bundesgesetzblatt  1954,  Part  I,  Page 
263),  enacted  by  the  German  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  Validation  Law  mentioned  above 
with  the  consent  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

The  English  texts  (solely  authentic  in  the 
United  States  according  to  Article  IV  of  the 
Treaty  dated  April  1,  1953)  of  the  legislation  de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  paragraph  are  contained 
(except  the  two  last  Implementing  Ordinances) 
in  the  Message  of  the  President  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  of  April  10, 1953,  Senate  Docu- 
ment 83rd  Congress,  First  Session,  Executives  D, 
E,  F  and  G,  Pages  143-144  and  153-201. 


c)  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  BOARD  AND  THE 
DEPOSITARIES 

The  Validation  Board  commenced  operations  in 
the  spring  of  1953.  The  Board  immediately  took 
up  the  preparation  of  the  procedures  for  the  open- 
ing of  registration  at  the  earliest  date  practicable. 

At  this  stage  the  assistance  of  the  Amt  fuer 
Wertpapierbereinigung,  Bad  Homburg  v.d.H., 
with  the  comprehensive  background  experience 
acquired  in  the  validation  of  German  Reichsmark 
securities,  and  the  assistance  of  the  U.S.  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  in  Washington,  D.C., 
were  of  extraordinary  value. 

Of  special  importance,  furthermore,  for  setting 
the  validation  procedure  in  motion  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  as  the  General  Depositary  and  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  Incorporated  as  the  Special  Depositary  for 
the  Board  pursuant  to  Article  2,  paragraphs  1 
and  2  of  the  Second  Implementing  Ordinance 
under  the  Validation  Law.  The  appointments 
were  made  on  July  24,  1953,  by  the  German  Fed- 
eral Minister  of  Finance,  Herr  Fritz  Schaeffer, 
during  a  visit  he  paid  to  the  United  States.  With 
the  Special  Depositary — J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  In- 
corporated— are  deposited  the  bonds  of  the  Dawes, 
Young,  and  Prussian  Loans,  while  all  other  se- 
curities subject  to  validation,  e.  g.  those  of  the 
Conversion  Office,  the  German  states  (Laender), 
cities  and  private  companies,  are  deposited  with 
the  General  Depositary,  The  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York. 


d)  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BOARD:  OFFICE  LOCATION 

The  Validation  Board  is  a  mixed  American- 
German  Agency.  It  consists  of  the  American 
Member,  Douglas  W.  Hartman,  and  the  German 
Member,  Dr.  Walther  Reusch.  Richard  D. 
Kearney  is  the  Deputy  United  States  Member  and 
Dr.  Walther  Skaupy  and  Dr.  Walter  Clemens  are 
the  Deputy  German  Members.  David  A.  Stretch 
is  the  Board's  Chairman  acting  in  cases  wherein 
the  American  and  German  Members  disagree  (see 
Section  2,  paragraph  f  of  the  United  States-Ger- 
man Agreement  of  February  27,  1953). 

The  German  Member  of  the  Validation  Board 
is  also  the  Foreign  Representative  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  for  the  Validation  of  Ger- 
man Foreign  Currency  Bonds  in  the  United  States 
(see  Section  2,  paragraph  c  of  the  Agreement  of 
February  27,  1953;  Section  II,  c  (8)  and  Section 
IV,  c,  d  and  e  of  this  report) . 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the 
Validation  Board  had  a  staff  of  fourteen  persons, 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Board,  two 
legally  trained  examiners,  three  banking  experts, 
and  eight  stenographer-typists  and  clerks. 

The  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
German  elements  of  the  Validation  Board  has  de- 
veloped in  a  most  harmonious  and  satisfactory 
way  and  proves  again  the  practicability  of  such 
small  mixed  agencies  in  working  out  special  in- 
ternational problems.  A  great  amount  of  work 
has  been  accomplished  smoothly  within  a  com- 
paratively short  period  by  the  Germans  and 
Americans  working  together  on  the  Validation 
Board. 

The  Board's  offices  are  located  on  the  36th  floor 
of  30  Broad  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

II.  Execution  of  the  Validation  Procedure 

a)  PUBLICITY 

From  August  26,  to  August  30,  1953,  the 
Board's  first  advertisement  appeared  in  25 
English  and  6  German  language  newspapers 
and  periodicals  in  the  United  States  and  its  terri- 
tories. This  advertisement  announced  the  be- 
ginning of  registration  on  September  1, 1953,  and 
contained  the  essential  information  concerning  the 
securities  subject  to  validation  and  their  registra- 
tion (Exhibit  l).4  At  the  same  time,  hundreds 
of  American   newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 


4  Not  printed. 
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lished  news  stories  or  comments  on  the  valida- 
tion procedure.  Before  the  end  of  August,  1953, 
registration  forms  and  explanatory  pamphlets 
were  distributed  to  more  than  20,000  banks  and 
brokerage  firms  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  to 
many  banks  and  other  interested  agencies  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  explanatory  pamphlet 
contains  on  six  pages  detailed  information  on 
the  validation  procedure  (Exhibit  2).4 

The  activities  of  the  Board  have  been  very  well 
publicized  throughout  the  period  of  this  report, 
not  only  by  New  York  newspapers  and  financial 
periodicals,  but  also  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  German  language  press  time  and  again  com- 
mented upon  the  Board's  work  and  the  necessity 
of  validation.  Radio  reporters  also  cooperated. 
In  spite  of  the  complexity  of  the  subject  matter, 
the  reporting  was  substantially  accurate. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  the 
Board  has  issued  nineteen  press  releases  which 
were  given  good  coverage. 

Early  in  April,  1954,  a  second  notice  to  bond- 
holders was  published  in  forty  English  and  twelve 
German  language  newspapers  and  in  mid- August 
1954,  a  third  such  notice  was  published.  The  lat- 
ter appeared  in  36  English  and  14  German  lan- 
guage newspapers  and  periodicals  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  in  its  territories. 

Particular  stress  has  been  laid  upon  informing 
the  German  language  press  throughout  the  United 
States  inasmuch  as  a  very  considerable  part  of 
these  bonds  was  believed  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
Americans  of  German  descent. 

b)  REGISTRATION 

( 1 )  Through  its  advertisement  and  the  other  re- 
ports of  the  Board,  the  great  majority  of  the  hold- 
ers of  German  dollar  bonds  in  the  United  States 
and  its  territories  obviously  were  reached;  almost 
half  of  all  of  the  bonds  registered  to  date  came  to 
the  Board  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  reg- 
istration period,  namely  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober of  1953.  The  endeavours  of  the  Board  and 
the  cooperation  of  banks,  brokers,  dealers  and  the 
press  also,  in  due  time,  reached  the  bondholders 
in  the  rest  of  the  Western  hemisphere  and  in 
Europe  from  where  registrations  have  been  re- 
ceived in  increasing  amounts,  especially  since  De- 
cember of  1953. 

(2)  During  the  period  covered  by  this  report 
(September  1,  1953  up  to  and  including  August 
31,  1954)    33,610  registrations  covering  11^6^12 
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bonds  in  the  face  value  of  $124,796,^00  have  been 
received. 

For  more  detailed  information  statistical  tables 
have  been  appended  hereto  which  set  forth  the  fol- 
lowing information : 

(aa)  The  number  of  registrations  and  the  total  amount 
received  by  month  and  by  depositary   (Exhibit  3). 

This  table  demonstrates,  among  other  things,  that 
most  of  the  registrations,  by  number  of  pieces  as  well  as 
by  face  amount,  were  received  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  registration  period  and  that  there  has  been 
a  considerable  reduction  during  the  last  months. 

(bb)  Geographic  distribution  of  bondholders,  cover- 
ing the  first  three  months  and  the  full  year  of  registra- 
tions, by  depositary  (Exhibit  4). 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  registrations  come 
from  the  United  States  and  are  widely  distributed.  There 
has  been  heavy  registration  from  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Florida,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Wis- 
consin, Illinois  and  California. 

During  the  latter  months  of  the  registration  period, 
especially  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  registra- 
tions from  countries  other  than  the  United  States  have 
increased  considerably,  so  that  registration  for  the 
United  States,  which  stood  around  90%  of  the  total  regis- 
tration during  the  first  three  months,  fell  off  to  about  70% 
of  the  total  when  the  whole  period  is  considered. 

Among  other  countries,  Switzerland  leads  with  about 
20%  of  the  total  face  amount  of  registrations;  then  fol- 
low Great  Britain  (including,  for  statistical  reasons, 
Eire)  with  1.7%,  and  France,  including  Algeria  and  Mo- 
rocco, with  1.3%.  Besides  the  areas  mentioned,  only  "all 
other  South  American  countries"  (including  Uruguay) 
and  Canada  registered  total  amounts  exceeding  one  mil- 
lion dollars ;  the  Netherlands  follow  with  just  below  one 
million. 

(cc)  With  each  registration  form  have  been  submitted 
on  an  average : 


during  the  first 
three  months 

with  the  Board's 
General  Depositary 

with  the  Board's 
Special  Depositary 

during  the  whole 
period  covered  by 
this  report 

with  the  Board's 
General  Depositary 


4.625  bonds  with  a  face  value  of 

$3,848.80 ; 

2.5     bonds  with  a  face  value  of 
$2,373.50 ; 

6.75   bonds  with  a  face  value  of 
$6,736.00 ; 


4.625  bonds  with  a  face  value  of 
$3,742.80 ; 

3.45   bonds  with  a  face  value  of 
$2,620.20 ; 


with  the  Board's 
Special  Depositary 


5.8     bonds  with  a  face  value  of 
$5,653.40. 

These  figures  disclose  a  wide  distribution  of  the  bonds 
in  relatively  small  holdings,  as  forecast  by  the  Foreign 
Bondholders  Protective  Council,  90  Broad  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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(dd)  During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  723  of 
the  33,610  registrations  filed  cover  bonds  with  a  face 
value  of  $25,000  or  more.  The  total  face  amount  of  reg- 
istrations covering  $25,000  or  more  is  $40,971,000. 

104  of  those  registrations  cover  in  each  case  bonds 
with  a  face  value  of  $100,000  or  more ;  total  face  amount : 
$20,717,600  or  about  17%  of  the  aggregate  face  amount 
of  bonds  registered  with  the  Board.  Only  14  registra- 
tions each  represent  bonds  with  a  face  value  of  $300,000 
or  more  (total  face  amount  $7,287,000  or  barely  6%  of  the 
total  face  value  of  all  bonds  registered).  The  greatest 
amount  covered  by  one  registration  form  amounted  to 
$847,000. 

According  to  the  instructions  on  the  registration  form 
the  registrant  is  requested  to  file  separate  applications 
for  bonds  of  different  issues.  Some  registrants,  there- 
fore, filed  several  applications  or  several  registrations 
have  been  submitted  on  behalf  of  one  bondholder.  "When 
taking  into  account  such  cases  the  greatest  holdings  are 
as  follows : 

three  from  one  million  to  1.6  million  dollars ; 
three  from  500,000  to  800,000  dollars ; 
eight  from  300,000  to  500,000  dollars. 

The  evidence  in  each  of  these  large  registrations 
shows  that  the  bonds  covered  were  already  held  by  own- 
ers prior  to  and  on  January  1,  1945.  According  to  certi- 
fications by  well  known  American  and  English  banking 
institutions  they  were  located  on  such  date  within  the 
United  States  or  in  London. 

More  detailed  information  on  the  registrations  cov- 
ering bonds  with  a  face  value  of  $100,000  or  more  may 
be  found  in  exhibit  number  five. 

A  breakdown  of  these  registrations  into  several 
classifications,  shows  in  particular  that  a  relatively  large 
percentage  of  these  applications  have  been  filed  on  behalf 
of  trusts  and  that  they  include  substantial  amounts  regis- 
tered for  scientific,  educational,  church  and  welfare  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in 
Switzerland  and  some  other  countries. 

(3)  The  registration  period  was  fixed  to  begin 
on  September  1, 1953,  and  to  expire  on  August  31, 
1954 ;  it  has  been  extended  to  and  including  August 
31,  1955,  by  the  Eighth  Implementing  Ordinance 
(of  August  16,  1954)  under  the  Validation  Law 
(see  I  b  above). 

When  the  amount  so  far  registered  with  the 
Board  is  added  to  the  aggregate  face  amount  of 
the  bonds  which,  according  to  the  latest  informa- 
tion available,  might  come  under  the  program  for 
collective  validation  of  bonds  held  in  European 
countries  (see  IV-a-  of  this  report)  and  of  the 
bonds  which  will  probably  be  validated  as  so- 
called  Inlandsstuecke  (bonds  held  in  Germany  on 
January  1, 1945),  the  total  face  value  so  accounted 
for  appears  to  be  about  $200,000,000.  This  figure 
in  turn  is  not  too  far  from  the  amount  which,  ac- 
cording to  more  recent  estimates,  is  believed  to  be 
legitimately  outstanding.    Therefore,  it  can  be 


assumed  that  future  applications  for  validation 
will  not  approach  the  amounts  registered  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  report. 


c)  REVIEW  OF  REGISTRATION 

(1)  The  Validation  Board  had  first  to  submit 
information  on  every  registration  to  trustees  and 
paying  agents  as  well  as  to  issuers  and  examining 
agencies  in  Germany  and  request  comment  thereon 
as  provided  for  in  Article  22,  paragraph  4,  and 
Article  24,  paragraph  2  of  the  Validation  Law, 
Such  information  is  submitted  by  the  depositaries, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  through  lists  of 
serial  numbers  or  copies  of  the  registrations.  One 
of  the  most  important  sources  of  information  has 
proved  to  be  the  examining  agencies  which  were 
able  to  assemble  from  their  own  records  and  in 
cooperation  with  issuers,  trustees,  and  other 
agencies  a  comprehensive  amount  of  information. 
A  considerable  lapse  of  time,  however,  is  unavoid- 
able between  the  registration  of  a  bond  and  the 
receipt  by  the  Board  of  the  pertinent  statements 
from  the  examining  agencies,  trustees,  etc.  This 
lapse  of  time  at  the  outset  of  the  procedure  was 
often  three  months  and  more.  The  cooperation 
of  the  examining  agencies  with  the  Board  was 
strengthened  considerably  following  a  trip  to 
Germany  of  the  Board's  American  Member,  Mr. 
Hartman,  in  April  and  May,  1954. 

Information  furnished  to  the  Board  by  the  Amt 
fuer  Wertpapierbereinigung  in  Bad  Homburg 
v.d.H.,  Germany,  has  also  been  of  great  value. 

(2)  However,  the  period  between  registration 
and  receipt  by  the  Board  of  the  statements  of  ex- 
amining agencies  etc.,  was  not  wasted.  The  Board 
conducted  a  preliminary  examination  of  registra- 
tions which  had  the  beneficial  result  of  obtaining 
necessary  additional  data  and  evidence.  This  pro- 
cedure was  of  great  importance  in  enabling  the 
Board  to  reach  its  decision,  in  most  cases,  soon 
after  the  opinions  mentioned  under  (1)  above  were 
in  hand. 

(3)  Subject  to  receipt  of  the  necessary  state- 
ments of  the  examining  agencies,  etc.  applica- 
tions were  processed  in  the  order  in  which  the  vari- 
ous issues  were  listed  in  the  press  announcement 
of  August  26, 1953  (see  exhibit  1)  and  in  the  order 
of  receipt  of  such  registrations  by  the  Board.  In 
spite  of  a  very  heavy  work  load,  the  Board,  as  a 
rule,  was  able  to  observe  the  six  months'  time  limit 
prescribed  in  Article  5,  paragraph  3  of  the  Second 
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Implementing  Ordinance  under  the  Validation 
Law.  In  those  cases  where  the  rule  could  not  be 
observed,  the  authority  provided  in  the  Second 
Implementing  Ordinance  under  the  Validation 
La'w  had  to  be  made  use  of  (see  the  observations 
under  6  below). 

(4)  During  the  first  six  months  of  registration, 
i.  e.,  up  to  February  28,  1954,  the  Board  had  re- 
ceived bonds  in  a  total  face  amount  of  $90,129,500 
and  had  validated  bonds  with  a  face  amount  total- 
ling $43,019,800. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  three  months,  i.  e. 
through  May  31, 1954,  registrations  totalled  $115,- 
101,600  of  which  $80,311,900  were  validated. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  covered  by  this  report, 
a  total  of  $124,796,400  face  amount  of  bonds  had 
been  registered  with  the  Board  through  both  de- 
positaries and  bonds  in  a  face  amount  of  $93,- 
579,900  had  been  validated;  $55,621,400  thereof 
had  been  registered  with  the  General  Depositary 
and  $38,820,100  thereof  validated.  $69,175,000 
had  been  registered  with  the  Special  Depositary, 
$54,759,800  of  which  had  been  validated  (see  Ex- 
hibit 6). 

(5)  As  of  August  31,  the  Board  had  not  invali- 
dated any  bonds  although  in  possession  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  registrations  against  which 
there  is  substantial  opposing  evidence.  Some  of 
these  registrations  represent  fairly  large  amounts. 
The  procedure,  however,  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted in  any  of  these  cases.  The  reason  for  this 
may,  in  particular,  be  found  in  the  ample  time 
limits  the  Board  allows  to  the  parties  concerned 
for  submission  of  additional  evidence  and  other 
statements. 

(6)  A  large  part  of  the  registrations,  especially 
those  which  came  from  outside  the  United  States, 
were  accompanied  by  insufficient  evidence  or  no 
evidence  at  all.  Therefore,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  enter  into  extensive,  and  often  time-consuming, 
correspondence  with  registrants  and  other  persons 
or  agencies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many 
registrations,  especially  those  from  the  United 
States,  which  were  accompanied  by  very  good 
evidence. 

(7)  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Validation  Board  must  conduct  a  very  careful 
examination  of  registered  bonds  in  accordance 
with  the  legal  requirements  of  the  Validation 
Law  and  the  agreements  between  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  the  United  States  of 
America  regarding  validation. 
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The  primary  purpose  of  the  examination  is  to 
determine  the  location  of  the  registered  bonds  on 
January  1,  1945.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Valida- 
tion Board  covers  the  validation  of  German  dollar 
bonds  which  at  said  date  were  "outside  of  Ger- 
many" within  the  meaning  of  Article  3,  paragraph 
2  of  the  Validation  Law.  Only  such  bonds  are, 
under  the  applicable  legislation,  to  be  validated  by 
the  Board.  On  the  other  hand,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Validation  Board  does  not  extend  to  prob- 
lems regarding  title  to  bonds  registered  for  valida- 
tion. Controversies  on  such  issues  are  left  to  the 
courts.  In  order  to  explain  these  points  the  Board 
has  had  to  engage  in  a  considerable  amount  of 
correspondence. 

(8)  According  to  paragraph  3  of  Article  63  of 
the  Validation  Law,  a  registrant  is  entitled  to  ob- 
tain from  the  issuer  reimbursement  of  expenses 
"necessarily  incurred  by  him  by  virtue  of  the  regis- 
tration and  the  examination  proceeding    .     .    .". 

The  Validation  Board  makes  the  decision  as  to 
whether  counsel  fees  may  be  allowed  in  any  par- 
ticular case  and  as  to  the  amount  of  such  fees,  if 
allowed.  The  Board,  in  general,  has  followed  the 
rule  that  the  services  of  attorneys  are  not  necessary 
in  the  normal  registration  because  the  instructions 
which  are  included  in  the  registration  forms  and 
the  detailed  supplementary  information  contained 
in  the  explanatory  pamphlet,  distributed  widely 
and  without  charge,  are  readily  understandable 
by  the  layman. 

Under  the  procedure  provided  in  Article  12  of 
the  Agreement  of  February  27,  1953,  and  in  Arti- 
cle 63,  paragraph  5  of  the  Validation  Law,  the 
reimbursement  of  expenditures  other  than  counsel 
fees,  may  be  granted  on  behalf  of  the  issuers  by  the 
German  Member  of  the  Validation  Board  in  his 
capacity  as  Foreign  Representative  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (see  Section  I  c  of  this  re- 
port) .  As  far  as  such  expenditures  include  bank, 
broker  and  similar  fees,  the  Foreign  Representa- 
tive, as  a  rule,  followed  recommendations  which 
he  had  obtained  before  the  first  decisions  were 
made  from  prominent  representatives  of  the  New 
York  financial  community. 

d)  VALIDATED  BONDS 

The  Validation  Board  established  with  its  de- 
positaries a  procedure  under  which  the  registrant 
is  permitted,  at  the  time  of  registration,  to  elect 
either  to  have  his  old  bonds  returned  to  him  after 
validation    (with   validation    certificates    affixed 
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thereto),  or  to  have  the  old  bonds  exchanged  for 
new  bonds.  If  at  the  time  of  validation  an  ex- 
change offer  has  not  yet  been  made  the  depositary 
is  prepared  to  retain  the  validated  bonds  for  the 
registrant  until  it  may  be  exchanged  for  a  new  one. 

The  Validation  Board  is  required  under  para- 
graph 5  of  Article  5  of  the  Second  Implementing 
Ordinance  under  the  Validation  Law  to  cause  a 
"forgery  proof  certificate"  (Validation  Certifi- 
cate) to  be  affixed  to  validated  bonds  which  are 
returned  to  the  registrant  instead  of  being  ex- 
changed. The  affixation  of  this  certificate  is  car- 
ried  out  by  the  competent  depositary,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  Validation  Board. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  bonds 
in  the  face  amount  of  $93,579,900  have  been  vali- 
dated by  the  Board.  Of  this  total  amount  certifi- 
cates have  been  attached  to  bonds  in  the  face 
amount  of  $55,104,600,  of  which  $28,441,500  of  a 
total  of  $38,820,100  validated  were  handled  by  the 
Board's  General  Depositary,  and  $26,663,100  of 
a  total  of  $54,759,800  validated  were  handled  by 
the  Board's  Special  Depositary.  $14,990,400  of 
the  $26,663,100  face  amount  of  Dawes,  Young  and 
Prussian  Bonds  to  which  validation  certificates 
have  been  affixed  were  subsequently  exchanged  by 
the  Special  Depositary  under  the  applicable  ex- 
change offer  of  the  Federal  Republic,  dated 
October  6,  1953. 

e)   INFORMATION 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the 
Validation  Board  has,  in  addition  to  the  publicity 
mentioned  above  in  (a),  given  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation through  correspondence,  by  telephone 
and  in  person  to  individuals,  organizations,  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  Members  of  Congress,  lawyers 
and  newspaper  men.  Most  of  these  inquiries  came 
from  the  U.S.,  but  many  were  also  received  from 
Germany  and  many  other  countries.  To  cover 
certain  groups  of  inquiries  form  letters  were  pre- 
pared. Most  of  these  inquiries,  however,  had  to 
be  answered  individually. 

However,  the  Validation  Board  has  had  to  re- 
fuse to  answer  certain  questions  because  of  legal 
restraints.  This  occurred,  for  instance,  where  in- 
formation on  specific  registrations  or  groups  of 
registrations  was  sought  in  which  the  inquirer 
did  not  have  a  direct  interest.  Article  22,  para- 
graph 4  and  Article  24,  paragraph  2  of  the  Valida- 
tion Law  limit  those  entitled  to  be  informed  as 


to  the  content  of  registrations  (such  as  names  of 
registrants  and  beneficial  owners)  to  the  trustees, 
paying  agents,  examining  agencies  and  issuers. 
Furthermore,  the  American  Member  of  the  Board  I 
considers  himself  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Title 
18,  Section  1905  of  the  United  States  Code,  and, 
therefore,  strictly  limited  as  to  the  type  of  infor- 
mation which  he  can  release. 

III.  Expenses  of  the  Validation  Procedure 

According  to  Article  13,  paragraph  (a)  of  the 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  dated  February  27, 
1953,  the  costs  resulting  from  the  implementation 
of  the  Validation  Law  in  the  United  States  will 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Up 
until  August  31,  1954,  total  costs  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  for  the  validation  procedure 
in  the  United  States  amounted  to  $448,354.65.  Al- 
most two-thirds  of  this  sum  was  devoted  to  paying 
the  fees  of  the  Board's  depositaries,  expenses  for 
the  public  announcements  (see  Article  5  of  the 
afore-mentioned  Agreement,  dated  February  27, 
1953)  and  printing  expenses  including  those  for 
the  steel  engraved  validation  certificates.  Part  of 
these  expenses,  the  amount  of  which  has  not  as 
yet  been  determined,  will  have  to  be  reimbursed  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  by  the  German 
issuers  according  to  Articles  63  and  64  of  the  Vali- 
dation Law. 

IV.  Related  Problems 

a)  COLLECTIVE  VALIDATION 

The  possibility  of  collective  validation  of  Ger- 
man Foreign  Currency  Bonds  is  provided  under 
Articles  13  and  55  to  58  of  the  Validation  Law. 
Collective  validation  takes  place  after  application 
of  the  issuers,  by  decision  of  the  Federal  Minister 
of  Finance  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Min- 
ister of  Justice. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the 
Consolidated  Hydro-Electric  Works  of  Upper 
Wurttemberg,  7%  First  Mortgage  Thirty-Year 
Sinking  Fund  Gold  Bonds,  due  January  15,  1956 
(C  IV  No.  12  in  the  Schedule  of  Foreign  Cur- 
rency Bonds  attached  to  the  Validation  Law) 
were  collectively  validated,  affecting  333  bonds  in 
the  total  face  amount  of  $311,000  which  had  been 
deposited  with  the  Board's  General  Depositary.  , 
Also  during  the  report  period  the  German  Federal 
Government  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States  of  America,  through  an  exchange  of  notes, 
have  agreed  to  the  collective  validation  of  not  to 
exceed  $62,000,000  in  face  amount  of  German  Dol- 
lar Bonds  which  are  located  in  Europe  and  which 
were  held  by  Belgian,  British,  Luxembourg, 
Swedish  or  Swiss  interests  on  January  1, 1945. 

The  Validation  Board  as  such  is  not  concerned 
with  the  matter  of  collective  validation  except  to 
the  extent  that  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
affixation  of  its  validation  certificates  (see  Section 
II  d  of  this  report)  to  collectively  validated  bonds 
which  are  not  submitted  in  exchange  for  new  bonds 
or  redeemed.  The  validation  certificates  have  al- 
ready been  affixed  to  the  333  bonds  of  the  Con- 
solidated Hydro-Electric  Works  of  Upper  Wurt- 
teinberg  previously  referred  to. 

b)  TRADING  IN  GERMAN  DOLLAR  BONDS 

The  Validation  Board  does  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  problems  arising  out  of  trad- 
ing in  German  dollar  bonds.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  relationship  in  fact  between  the  activities  of 
the  Board  and  such  trading.  This  relationship 
arises  in  large  part  as  a  result  of  regulations  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  in 
Washington,  D.C.  When  that  Commission  on 
January  11, 1954,  lifted  its  ban  on  trading  in  Ger- 
man bonds  it  provided  that  those  bonds  which 
require  validation  might  not  be  dealt  in  by  banks, 
brokers,  or  security  dealers,  ".  .  .  unless  (a)  such 
security  has  been  duly  validated,  and  (b)  if  such 
security  is  a  dollar  security,  there  is  attached  a 
document  of  the  Validation  Board  for  German 
Dollar  Bonds  certifying  to  the  validation  of  such 
security."  (SEC  order  34-4983  of  January  11, 
1954)  .5  The  Validation  Board  has  kept  the  SEC 
informed  at  all  times  as  to  the  progress  which  it 
has  made  in  validating  bonds. 

c)  GERMAN  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  BONDS  OTHER  THAN 
DOLLAR  BONDS  AND  DECLARATORY  DECREES 

Pursuant  to  Article  18  of  the  Validation  Law, 
the  German  Member  of  the  Validation  Board  in 
his  capacity  as  German  Foreign  Representative 
(see  Section  I  -d-  of  this  report)  provides  facili- 
ties for  receipt  and  transmission  to  the  competent 
authorities  of  registrations  of  German  Foreign 
Currency  Bonds  which  are  not  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Board  (for  example,  £  Sterling  or 
Swiss  franc  bonds  or  dollar  bonds  held  inside 


'Ibid.,  Feb.  1,  1954,  p.  159. 
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Germany  on  January  1, 1945).  The  same  applies 
to  applications  for  declaratory  decrees.  During 
the  period  covered  by  this  report  quite  a  substan- 
tial number  of  such  registrations  have  been  re- 
ceived and  were  forwarded  to  the  competent 
authorities.  In  addition,  advice  regarding  such 
registrations  has  been  given  to  a  large  number  of 
individuals. 

d)  RESTITUTION  MATTERS 

Special  problems  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  cases  concerning  the  restitution  of  German 
Dollar  Bonds  which  were  confiscated  in  Germany 
during  the  Nazi  regime.  The  decision  in  these 
cases  falls  within  the  competence  of  the  various 
Chambers  for  the  Settlement  of  Securities  in  the 
Federal  Republic  and  West  Berlin.  The  Foreign 
Representative,  however,  assists  registrants  in 
these  cases  by  giving  them  advice  and  forwarding 
their  applications. 

e)  VALIDATION  OF  REICHSMARK  SECURITIES 

The  German  Member  of  the  Validation  Board  is 
likewise  in  charge  of  the  German  Security  Set- 
tlement Advisory  Agency.  In  this  capacity  he  is 
required  to  disseminate  information  regarding  the 
validation  of  Reichsmark  securities.  It  was 
necessary  to  devote  a  substantial  period  of  time 
during  the  registration  period  to  this  task. 

V.  Cooperation  With  the  Board 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  valuable 
assistance  the  Board  has  received  from  other 
agencies  and  organizations,  firms,  individuals  and 
the  press,  some  of  which  have  been  previously 
mentioned  by  name,  e.  g.  the  Amt  fuer  Wert- 
papierbereinigung,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  depositaries  (The  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  and  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
Co.  Incorporated). 

We  regret  that  space  does  not  allow  us  to 
enumerate  all  agencies  and  persons  without  whose 
assistance  or  cooperation  the  work  which  has  here 
been  reported  could  not  have  been  achieved. 

However,  the  Board  would  not  wish  to  conclude 
the  report  without  calling  special  attention  to  the 
assistance  which  has  been  rendered  to  it  by  the 
Office  of  International  Finance  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Bank 
Deutscher  Laender  in  Frankfort  on  Main,  the 
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Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  the  Foreign 
Bondholders  Protective  Council,  Inc.,  the  United 
States  Committee  for  German  Corporate  Dollar 
Bonds,  the  two  Stock  Exchanges  in  New  York,  the 
National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers,  the 
Swiss  Bankers  Association  in  Basle,  Doremus  and 
Company,  New  York  (in  public  relation  matters) , 


as  well  as  the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  New 
York,  which  engraves  the  validation  certificates. 

VALIDATION  BOARD  FOR  GERMAN  DOLLAR  BONDS 

Douglas  W.  Hartman 
United  States  Member 

Dr.  jur.  Walther  Reusch 
German  Member 


[Exhibit  1 — press  announcement  to  holders  of  German 
dollar  bends  issued  on  August  26,  1953,  by  the  Validation 
Board.] 


[Exhibit  2 — explanatory  pamphlet  for  use  in  connection 
with  preparation  and  filing  of  Registration  Form  for  Vali- 
dation of  German  Dollar  Bonds  in  United  States.] 


Exhibit  3 


REGISTRATIONS  AS  OF  AUGUST  31,  1954,  BY  MONTHS  AND  DEPOSITARIES 


September  1953 
October  .  .  .  . 
November  .  .  . 
December  .  .  . 
January  1954  . 
February  .  .  . 
March     .    .    .    . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August    .    .    .    . 

Total  .    . 


J.  P.  MORGAN 


NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 


Registrations 

Face  amount 

Registrations 

Face  amount 

3,363 

$23,  536,  800 

6,244 

$15,  108,  400 

1,829 

12,  257,  800 

3,824 

8,  708,  100 

843 

4,  857,  400 

1,742 

4,  214,  700 

680 

4,  302,  000 

1,370 

4,  304,  100 

858 

4,  120,  500 

1,193 

4,  264,  300 

1,288 

5,  721,  900 

1,212 

3,  733,  500 

806 

4,  321,  800 

1,  128 

3,  291,  100 

783 

3,  456,  900 

1,502 

4,  519,  000 

545 

1,  720,  800 

1,057 

2,  662,  500 

480 

2,  284,  000 

709 

1,  664,  300 

321 

710,  000 

767 

1,  522,  100 

440 

1,  890,  100 

626 

1,  629,  300 

12,  236 

$69,  180,  000 

21,  374 

$55,  621,  400 

Exhibit  4 

GEOGRAPHICAL  LOCATION  REPORT  OF  HOLDERS  OF  BONDS  DEPOSITED  FOR  VALIDATION 

(Amount  of  figures  expressed  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Location 

Alabama.    .  . 

Arizona  .    .  . 

Arkansas     .  . 

California  .  . 

Colorado.    .  . 

Connecticut  . 

Delaware    .  . 

Florida    .    .  . 

Georgia  .    .  . 
Idaho  .... 

Illinois     .    .  . 

Indiana  .    .  . 
Iowa    .... 

Kansas    .    .  . 

Kentucky  .  . 

Louisiana   .  . 

Maine.    .    .  . 

Maryland    .  . 
MaHsachusetts 


For  the  period  Sept.  1, 1953  to  Nov.  30,  1953  For  the  period  Sept.  1, 1953  to  August  31, 1954 
Nat'l.  City                                                        Nat'l.  City 

Bank          J.  P.  Morgan          Total                 Bank         J.  P.  Morgan         Total 

55.5 

48.  1 

103.6 

68.4 

66.  1 

134.5 

42.5 

133.3 

175.8 

59.2 

145.3 

204.5 

33.8 

14. 

47.8 

35.9 

16. 

51.  9 

946.2 

3,  339.  2 

4 

285.4 

1,  537.  1 

3,  867.  4 

5,  404.  5 

175. 

214.3 

389.3 

275.8 

303.3 

579.  1 

463.6 

577.5 

1 

041.  1 

526.  3 

663.  5 

1,  189.  8 

15.4 

13. 

28.4 

80.4 

19. 

99.4 

358.9 

600.8 

959.  7 

573.9 

788.4 

1,  362.  3 

150.7 

238.  1 

388.8 

176.8 

277.6 

454.4 

6.7 

3.5 

10.2 

13.6 

3.5 

17.  1 

1,  878. 

2,  225.  3 

4 

103.  3 

3,  043.  3 

2,  904.  6 

5,  947.  9 

102.4 

206.  7 

309.  1 

181. 

263.  7 

444.  7 

157.9 

268.2 

426.  1 

315.  7 

353.9 

669.6 

65.2 

284.  4 

349.6 

98.9 

390. 

488.  9 

133.5 

249.6 

383.  1 

164.4 

326.8 

491.2 

195.  8 

98.4 

294.  2 

293. 

145.4 

438.4 

165.4 

76.7 

242.  1 

270.  1 

120.  2 

390.3 

516.4 

378.  9 

895.3 

681.  1 

648.6 

1,  329.  7 

772.4 

737.  1 

1 

509.  5 

1,  118. 

978.3 

2,  096.  3 
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(Amount 

Location 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska    

Hawaii 

Washington  D.  C.  and  all  other  territories  and  de- 
pendencies in  the  U.  S 

Canada  

Cuba 

Mexico 

All  Central  American  Countries 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

All  other  South  American  Countries 

Austria 

Belgium  and  Luxemburg 

Bulgaria  and  Albania 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark  and  Iceland 

France    

Germany 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Eire 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway  and  Finland 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 
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of  figures  expressed  In  thousands) 

For  the  period  Sept.  1,  1963  to  Nov.  30,  1953  For  the  period  Sept.  1, 1953  to  August  31, 1954 
Naft.  City                                                           Nat't.  City 

Bank          J  .P.  Morgan          Total                 Bank          J.  P.  Morgan          Total 

506.7 

559.6 

1,  066.  3 

649.4 

794.7 

1 

444.  1 

436.2 

848.9 

1,  285.  1 

700.4 

1,  105.  2 

1 

805.6 

85.5 

62. 

147.5 

176. 

107.5 

283.5 

1,  271.  3 

979.6 

2,  250.  9 

1,671.5 

1,  337.  4 

3 

008.9 

35.6 

42.  7 

78.3 

50.8 

74.7 

125.5 

502.3 

280.  4 

782.  7 

575.  7 

371.4 

947.  1 

41. 

10. 

51. 

48.  9 

29. 

77.9 

58.7 

51.5 

110.2 

103.8 

106.5 

210.3 

1,  127.  8 

1,  365.  6 

2,  493.  4 

2,  097.  1 

1,  857.  8 

3, 

954.9 

11. 

6.  1 

17.  1 

11. 

6.  1 

17.  1 

9,  268. 

15,  180.  6 

24,  448.  6 

13,  730.  2 

20,  410.  2 

34 

140.4 

19.7 

33.2 

52.  9 

44.4 

38.2 

82.6 

8.7 

28.2 

36.9 

28.4 

44.2 

72.6 

581.9 

2,  596.  8 

3,  178.  7 

919.8 

3,811.  1 

4, 

730.9 

207. 

102. 

309. 

324.5 

138. 

462.5 

161.7 

257. 

418.  7 

233.3 

347.7 

581. 

1,651. 

2,  609.  5 

4,  260.  5 

2,  856.  4 

3,  494.  6 

6 

351. 

96.  1 

77.5 

173.6 

164.2 

190. 

354.2 

112.5 

160.5 

273. 

138.9 

187.5 

326.4 

43.8 

14.6 

58.4 

64.3 

24.6 

88.9 

100. 

92. 

192. 

214.6 

141.2 

355.8 

547.8 

229.  1 

776.9 

660.  1 

271.6 

931.7 

10.5 

7. 

17.5 

39.6 

27.5 

67.  1 

52.6 

129.  1 

181.  7 

98.2 

150.2 

248.4 

77.5 

180.4 

257.  9 

167.5 

223.  6 

391.1 

224.4 

228.5 

452.  9 

316.4 

359.5 

675.9 

23.8 

20. 

43.8 

30.8 

40. 

70.8 

624.8 

765.9 

1,  390.  7 

979.3 

965. 

1 

944.3 

6. 

3. 

9. 

17.  1 

18. 

35.  1 

12.2 

4. 

12.2 
43.5 

12.2 

8.3 

12  2 

39.5 

39.5 

47.8 

195.3 

164.5 

359.8 

1,  752.  4 

754.4 

2 

506.8 

175.9 

497.  1 

673. 

393.7 

783.7 

1 

,  177.  4 

345.7 

215. 

560.  7 

358.5 

215. 

573.5 

108.  1 

51. 

159.1 

522.4 

174. 

696.4 

1. 

50. 

51. 

32.  2 

85. 

117.2 

12.9 

155. 

167.9 

35.4 

257.5 

292.  9 

87.4 

5. 

92.4 

118.5 

28. 

146.5 

18.8 

26.5 

45.3 

59.8 

28. 
19 

87.8 
19 

11. 

55.5 

66.5 

12.1 

56.5 

68.6 

187.2 

844.5 

1,  031.  7 

326.6 

905.5 

1 

232.  1 

67.9 

36. 

103.9 

217.4 

40. 

257.4 

96.8 

93.5 

190.  3 

210. 

162.  5 

372.5 

2.3 

. 

2.3 

112.3 

33.4 

145.7 

36. 

7. 

43. 

72. 

23. 

95. 

138.9 

411. 

549.9 

982.  5 

687.7 

1 

670.2 

41.1 

9.5 

50.6 

116.8 

33.5 

150.3 

430.3 

315.8 

746.  1 

849.2 

1,  283.  9 

2 

133.  1 

2. 

3.5 

5.5 

8.5 

6. 

14.5 

— 

— 

— 

2. 

— 

2. 

7.6 

14. 

21.6 

78.8 

99.3 

178.  1 

142.7 

71. 

213.7 

731.  9 

176.5 

908.4 

208. 

39.2 

247.  2 

317.6 

111.  2 

428.8 

5.5 

16. 

21.5 

138.5 

30.8 

169.3 

1. 

— 

1. 

1. 

— 

1. 
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(Amount  of  figures  expressed  In  thousands) 

For  the  period  Sept.  1, 1953  to  Nov.  30, 1953  For  the  period  Sept.  L  1953  to  August  31, 1964 

Nat't.  City  Nat't.  Oily 

Location  Bank         J.  P.  Morgan  Total  Bank         J.  P.  Morgan  Total 

Russia —  —  —  —  —  — 

Spain 41.  8.  5  49.  5  186.  5  49.  5  236. 

Sweden 117.  3  207.  324.  3  160.  3  275.  435.  3 

Switzerland 1,  316.  6  545.          1,  861.  6  11,  043.  5     13,  476.  24,  519.  5 

Turkey —  —  —  5.  4  —  5.  4 

Yugoslavia —  —  —  —  —  — 

Algeria,  Morocco  and  Tangiers —  —  —  13.  6  19.  32. 6 

Egypt —  1.  1.  —  5.  5. 

Union  of  South  Africa —  74.  74.  17.3  74.  91.3 

All  other  African  Countries 7.  —  7.  8.  —  8. 

China —  60.  60.  1.  3  62.  63.  3 

Formosa —  —  —  —  —  — 

India  and  Pakistan 2.  —  2.  2.  3  —  2.  3 

Indo  China  and  Thailand —  —  —  .5  9.  9.  5 

Israel 7. 3  2.  9. 3  10.  8  2.  12.  8 

Iran,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Lebanon  and  Yemen  .    .  2.  —  2.  8.  3  —  8.  3 

Malaya —  —  —  2.  —  2. 

All  other  Asiatic  Countries 14.  5  —  14.  5  41.  5  —  41.  5 

Australia  and  New  Zealand —  —  —  9.  3  5.  14. 3 

Japan 4.4  —  4.4  8.2  210.  218.2 

Philippines 3.3  —  3.3  4.4  —  4.4 

All  other  Pacific  Islands —  —  —  2.  1  —  2.  1 

Total 27,  984.  2     40,  652.        68,  636.  2  55,  621.  4     69,  175.  124,  796.  4 


Exhibit  5 

STATISTICS  REGARDING  REGISTRATIONS  OVER  $100,000 

Dawes,  Young  and  Prussian  Loans  (Nos.  1-4) 

a)  Banks,  Brokers  and  Similar  Institutions,  1.  U.  S.  A 7,  455,  500 

2.  Switzerland     ....      1,  104,  500 

3.  Others 2,  383,  000 

10,  943,  000 

b)  Individuals,  1.  U.  S.  A 3,  026,  100 

2.  Switzerland     ....  — 

3.  Others 845,000 

3,  871,  100 

c)  Trustees  (including  Estates),  U.  S.  A 1,  144,  500 

d)  Schools,    Universities,   Religious  and   Charitable 

Organizations  U.  S.  A 1,  109, 000 

All  Other  Loans  (Nos.  6-9f) 

a)  Banks,  Brokers  and  Similar  Institutions,  1.  U.  S.  A — 

2.  Switzerland     ....  681,000 

3.  Others 1,  373,  000 

2,  054,  000 

b)  Individuals,  1.  U.  S.  A 891, 000 

2.  Switzerland     ....  — 

3.  Others 505,000 

1,  396,  000 

c)  Trustees,  (including  Estates),  — 

d)  Schools,    Uriversities,   Religious  and   Charitable 

Organizations  Switzerland     ....  200, 000 


$17,  067,  600 


$3,  650,  000 
$20,  717,  600 
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Exhibit  6 

VALIDATION  OF  GERMAN  DOLLAK  BONDS  REGISTRATION  UNDER 


Issue  No. 

(American  Lift 

see  Exhibit  1) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


Number  of  pieces 

registered  as  of 

August  31,  19U 

28,  415 

39,  878 

2,296 

2,045 

236 

692 

849 

448 

1.566 

1,398 

921 

974 

701 

644 

888 

86 

601 

284 

939 

732 

5 

21,  169 

1,546 

183 

345 

176 

452 

242 

137 

810 

604 

359 

1,058 

877 

1,231 

1,566 

3,099 

773 


1, 


285 
957 
160 
550 
302 
963 
453 


Face  amount 

registered  as  of 

August  SI ,  1951 

$25,  526,  800 

39,  312,  200 

2,  291,  000 

2,  045,  000 

223,  500 

692,  000 

787,  000 

410, 500 

1,  460,  500 

1,  398,  000 

921,  000 

974,  000 

701,  000 

572,  500 

828,  500 

83,  500 

598,  500 

272, 500 

906,  500 

691,  500 

3,000 

5,  987,  400 

394,  100 

183,  000 

345,  000 

169,  000 

434,  000 

242,  000 

128,  000 

769,  000 

519,  500 

359,  000 

932,  000 

844,  000 

1, 190,  500 


517, 000 
930,  000 
732,  000 
285,  000 
957,  000 
160,  000 
519,  500 
287,  500 
873,  500 
453,  000 


Face  amount  of 
bonds  validated 
as  of  August  St, 

1951, 

$20,  130,  900 

32,  340,  900 

985,  000 

1,  303,  000 

198,  000 

622,  000 

605,  500 

339,  000 

1,  045,  000 

1,  030,  000 

803,  000 

607,  000 

536,  000 

454,  000 

688,  000 

78,  000 

429,  500 

246,  500 

702,  000 

593,  000 
* 

4,  Oil,  100 
228,  700 
159,  000 
263,  000 
134,  000 
400,  500 
210,  000 
116,500 
667,  000 
403,  000 
319,  000 
798,  000 
382,  500 
975, 000 

1,  167,  000 

2,  362,  000 
664,  500 
973,  000 
497,  000 
115,  000 
329,  000 
249,  000 
832,  500 
419,  000 


♦Loan  no.  21  has  beeD  collectively  validated;  see  Report, 
Section  IV  (a).  The  listed  bonds  have  been  registered  for 
individual  validation. 


Issue  No, 

(American  List 

tee  Exhibit  1) 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 


ARTICLE  7  OF  THE  VALIDATION  LAW 

Face  amount  of 
Number  of  pieces         Face  amount         bonds  validated 
registered  as  of  registered  as  of       as  of  August  SI , 

August  SI,  1951,        August  SI,  1951,  1951, 


84 
362 
200 
247 
121 
616 
81 
204 
102 
183 
77 
91 
650 
129 
101 
171 

1,411 
493 
206 
261 
190 
188 

1,307 
538 
795 
609 
877 

1,114 
860 
678 
656 
125 
361 
80 
883 
518 
156 
295 
224 

1,335 
457 

2,070 
215 
116 

1,  117 
463 


$82,  500 
335,  500 
189,  000 
229,  500 
116,500 
591,  000 

81,  000 
194,  000 
100,  500 
175,  000 

77,  000 

82,  500 
629,  000 
123,  500 

94,  000 

167,  500 
1,  361,  000 

493,  000 
193,  000 
237,  500 

168,  000 
188,  000 

1,  307,  000 
507,  500 
762,  000 
571,  500 
841,  000 

1,  038,  000 
860,  000 
611,  500 
598,  000 
125,  000 
361,  000 
80,  000 
883,  000 
204,  400 
152,  000 
274,  500 
224,  000 

1,  335,  000 
457,  000 

1,  990,  000 
195,  500 
105,  500 

1,  070,  500 
424,  000 


$79,  500 
283,  500 
150,  000 
186,  500 

67,  500 
437,  000 

43,  000 

107,  000 

93,  500 

157,  500 

68,  000 
63,  000 

424,  000 
87,  500 
62,  000 

,  028,  000 
451,  000 
152,  500 
199,  000 
160,  000 

158,  000 
336,  000 
268,  000 
395,  500 
410,  500 
715,  500 
766,  000 
670,  000 
514,  500 
547,  000 
121,  000 
285,  000 

60,  000 
360,  000 

21,  800 
130,  500 
235,  000 
185,  000 
608,  000 
149,  000 
588,  000 
177,  000 

85,  500 
789,  500 
292, 000 


146,  912       $124,  796,  400     $93,  579,  900 


January  24,   1955 
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Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  Republic  of  China  Transmitted  to  Senate ' 


PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE   OF   TRANSMITTAL 

The  White  House,  January  6, 1955. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  China, 
signed  at  Washington  on  December  2, 1954.2 

I  transmit  also  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  document  containing  statements  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Chinese  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  occasion  of  the  initialing 
of  the  treaty  on  December  2, 1954,  together  with  a 
joint  statement  regarding  conclusion  of  negotia- 
tions for  the  treaty  issued  simultaneously  in  Wash- 
ington and  Taipei  on  December  1, 1954.3 

There  is  further  transmitted  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  report  made  to  me  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  regarding  the  treaty. 

Finally,  there  are  transmitted  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  texts  of  notes  exchanged  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  December  10, 
1954,  which,  while  not  a  part  of  the  treaty,  ex- 
press agreed  understandings  as  to  certain  phases  of 
its  implementation. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  China  is 
defensive  and  mutual  in  character,  designed  to 
deter  any  attempt  by  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  to  bring  its  aggressive  military  ambitions 
to  bear  against  the  treaty  area. 

This  Mutual  Defense  Treaty,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  similar  treaties  already  concluded  with 
Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  reinforces  the  system  of  collective 
urity  in  the  Pacific  area.     It  is  also  complo- 

1  Eteprlnted  from  S.  Kxec.  A,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

2  For  text,  see  Buiiotuj  of  Dw.  18,  1964,  p.  899. 

'  Ihi<l.,  ir]t.  HUH  jiikI  896. 
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mentary  to  the  action  taken  in  the  signing  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  at  Ma- 
nila on  September  8, 1954. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early  and 
favorable  consideration  to  the  treaty  submitted 
herewith,  and  advise  and  consent  to  its  ratifica- 
tion. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


SECRETARY  DULLES'  REPORT 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  December  22,  1951^. 
The  President, 

The  White  House  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  with  a  view 
to  the  transmission  thereof  to  the  Senate  for  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  China,  signed  at 
Washington  on  December  2,  1954. 

The  history  of  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty 
extends  over  the  past  year.  Preliminary  con- 
sideration of  such  a  treaty  was  given  following  a 
proposal  first  made  by  the  Republic  of  China  in 
December  1953.  Following  the  signature  of  the 
Manila  Pact  on  September  8,  1954,*  it  seemed 
more  than  ever  appropriate  that  this  treaty  should 
be  made.  I,  therefore,  visited  Taipei  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1954,  and  discussed  the  scope  and  nature  of 
the  projected  treaty  with  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  Following  my  return  to  the  United  States, 
it  was  decided  in  principle  to  proceed  actively  to 
conclude  the  treaty,  and  to  this  end  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Mr. 
Robertson,  went  to  Formosa  (Taiwan)  in  Oc- 
tober 1954.  Subsequent  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted at  Washington.  The  principal  negotiator 
for  the  Republic  of  China  was  His  Excellency 


*  Ibid.,  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  393. 
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Feh  Kung-ch'ao,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  was  available  in  Washington  concurrently 
with  his  work  as  head  of  the  Chinese  delegation 
X)  the  United  Nations. 

This  treaty  represents  another  link  in  the  chain 
jf  collective  defense  arrangements  in  the  West 
Pacific  which  bind  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
together  in  their  common  determination  to  resist 
Further  encroachments  by  the  forces  of  commu- 
lism.  The  treaty  is  entirely  defensive  in  charac- 
;er  and  intent.  It  is  based  on  a  mutuality  of 
merest  and  responsibility.  Even  though  bilateral 
ind  limited  in  scope  to  but  one  area  of  the  world, 
he  treaty  reaffirms,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
neamble  and  repeated  elsewhere  through  the 
;ext  of  the  treaty,  the  signatories'  faith  in,  and 
ieep  sense  of  responsibility  in  working  toward 
Fulfillment  of,  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  treaty  consists  of  a  preamble  and  10  sub- 
stantive articles.  The  preamble  reaffirms  the  ad- 
lerence  of  both  Governments  to  the  aims  of  the 
[Jnited  Nations  and  their  peaceful  intentions,  re- 
calls their  relationship  during  World  War  II, 
ieclares  their  sense  of  unity  and  determination  to 
lefend  themselves  against  external  armed  attack 
'so  that  no  potential  aggressor  could  be  under 
;he  illusion  that  either  of  them  stands  alone," 
md  contemplates  further  development  of  a  more 
comprehensive  system  of  regional  security  in  the 
SVest  Pacific  area. 

Article  I  contains  provisions  similar  to  those  in 
comparable  articles  of  other  security  treaties.  By 
its  terms  the  parties  reaffirmed  their  solemn  obli- 
gations under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
to  settle  by  peaceful  means  any  international  dis- 
putes in  which  they  may  be  involved,  and  to  re- 
frain in  their  international  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  II  incorporates  in  the  treaty  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Vandenberg  resolution  (S.  Res.  239, 
30th  Cong. ) ,  which  advises  that  regional  and  col- 
lective security  arrangements  joined  in  by  the 
United  States  be  based  on  continuous  self-help 
and  mutual  aid.  The  parties  pledge  themselves 
by  such  means  to  maintain  and  develop  their  in- 
dividual and  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed 
attack  and  Communist  subversive  activities  di- 
rected from  without  against  their  territorial 
integrity  and  political  stability. 
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Article  III  confirms  the  agreement  of  the  two 
parties  to  strengthen  the  base  of  freedom  and  to 
cooperate  in  economic  and  social  advances  which 
are  so  closely  connected  both  with  a  successful 
resistance  to  communism  and  also  with  the  greater 
welfare  of  the  people. 

Consultation  regarding  implementation  of  the 
treaty,  as  the  need  arises,  is  provided  for  under 
article  IV. 

By  article  V,  each  party  recognizes  that  an 
armed  attack  in  the  West  Pacific  area  directed 
against  the  territories  of  either  party  would  be 
dangerous  to  its  own  peace  and  safety  and  declares 
that  it  would  act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in 
accordance  with  its  constitutional  processes.  Here 
again  the  treaty  makes  it  clear  that  there  is  to  be 
no  conflict  with  the  United  Nations,  for  measures 
taken  to  deal  with  an  external  armed  attack  are 
to  be  reported  immediately  to  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  and  such  measures  as  are 
taken  will  be  terminated  when  the  Security  Coun- 
cil has  taken  the  measures  necessary  to  restore 
and  maintain  international  peace  and  security. 

The  territories  to  which  articles  II  and  V  apply 
are  specified  in  article  VI  to  be — 

in  respect  of  the  Republic  of  China,  Taiwan,  and  the 
Pescadores ;  and  in  respect  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  island  territories  in  the  West  Pacific  under 
its  jurisdiction. 

It  is  also  provided  that  articles  II  and  V  will  be 
applicable  to  such  other  territories  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  mutual  agreement. 

Article  VII  grants  to  the  United  States  the  right 
to  dispose  such  land,  air,  and  sea  forces  in  and 
about  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  their  defense,  as  determined  by  mutual 
agreement.  It  does  not  make  such  disposition 
automatic  or  mandatory. 

Article  VIII  makes  clear  that  the  obligations 
of  the  parties  under  the  treaty  do  not  affect  in  any 
way  their  obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  It  recognizes  the  primary  responsibility 
of  the  United  Nations  in  maintaining  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

Articles  IX  and  X  specify  that  the  treaty  is  to 
come  into  force  with  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
at  Taipei  and  that  the  treaty  has  indefinite  dura- 
tion, with  provision  for  termination  on  1  year's 
notice. 

There  are  also  enclosed,  with  a  view  to  their 
transmittal  for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
texts  of  notes  exchanged  between  the  Secretary  of 
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State  and  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister,  dated  De- 
cember 10,  1954.  These  notes  express  the  under- 
standing of  the  signatories  with  respect  to  some 
phases  of  the  implementation  and  operation  of  the 
treaty.  They  make  clear  the  recognition  by  the 
parties  of  the  inherent  right  of  the  Republic  of 
China  to  the  self-defense  of  all  territory  now  or 
hereafter  under  its  control.  They  confirm  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  parties  that  the  use  of  force 
from  such  territories  will  be  a  matter  of  joint 
agreement,  subject  to  action  of  an  emergency  char- 
acter in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-defense. 
They  recognize  the  mutual  interests  of  the  parties 
by  providing  that  military  elements  which  are  a 
product  of  joint  effort  and  contribution  will  not  be 
removed  from  the  treaty  area  to  such  an  extent  as 
substantially  to  affect  its  defensibility  without 
mutual  agreement. 

I  believe  that  the  treaty  will  serve  as  an  impor- 
tant deterrent  to  possible  Communist  efforts  to 
seize  positions  in  the  West  Pacific  area,  which 
seizure,  if  attempted,  would,  in  fact,  provoke  a  re- 
action on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  By  mak- 
ing clear  that  we  recognize  that  an  armed  attack 
on  the  treaty  area  would  be  regarded  by  us  as  dan- 
gerous to  our  own  peace  and  safety  and  that  we 
would  act  to  meet  the  danger,  we  give  the  world 
notice  which,  we  are  entitled  to  hope,  will  prevent 
hostile  miscalculations  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  area.  Therefore,  I  hope 
that  this  treaty  will  be  given  early  and  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Foster  Dulles, 

Secretary  of  State. 


TEXT  OF  NOTES  EXCHANGED  ON  DECEMBER  10 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  December  10, 195Jf. 
His  Excellency  George  K.  C.  Yeh, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of 
China. 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  recent 
conversations  between  representatives  of  our  two 
Governments  and  to  confirm  the  understandings 


reached  as  a  result  of  those  conversations,   as 
follows : 

The  Republic  of  China  effectively  controls  both 
the  territory  described  in  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Defense  between  the  Republic  of  China 
and  the  United  States  of  America  signed  on  De- 
cember 2, 1954,  at  Washington  and  other  territory. 
It  possesses  with  respect  to  all  territory  now  and 
hereafter  under  its  control  the  inherent  right  of 
self-defense.  In  view  of  the  obligations  of  the 
two  Parties  under  the  said  Treaty,  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  force  from  either  of  these  areas  by 
either  of  the  Parties  affects  the  other,  it  is  agreed 
that  such  use  of  force  will  be  a  matter  of  joint 
agreement,  subject  to  action  of  an  emergency  char- 
acter which  is  clearly  an  exercise  of  the  inherent 
right  of  self-defense.  Military  elements  which 
are  a  product  of  joint  effort  and  contribution  by 
the  two  Parties  will  not  be  removed  from  the  terri- 
tories described  in  Article  VI  to  a  degree  which 
would  substantially  diminish  the  defensibility  of 
such  territories  without  mutual  agreement. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  high- 
est consideration. 

John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


December  10, 1954. 
His  Excellency  John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State   of  the   United  States  of 

America. 
Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  Your  Excellency's  Note  of  today's 
date,  which  reads  as  follows : 

[Text  of  U.S.  note] 

I  have  the  honor  to  confirm,  on  behalf  of  my 
Government,  the  understanding  set  forth  in  Your 
Excellency's  Note  under  reply. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  convey  to 
Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

George  K.  C.  Yeh 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 

of  the  Republic  of  China 
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leport  on  Including  Escape  Clauses 
n  Existing  Trade  Agreements ' 

ETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

no  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
ection  6  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
f  1951  (65  Stat.  72,  73),  I  hereby  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  inclusion  of  escape  clauses 
n  existing  trade  agreements. 
This  report  was  prepared  for  me  by  the  Interde- 
artmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

'he  White  House, 
January  10, 1955. 


EPORT  ON  TRADE  AGREEMENT  ESCAPE 
LAUSES 

Section  6  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
ct  of  1951  reads  as  follows : 

(a)  No  reduction  in  any  rate  of  duty,  or  binding  of  any 
listing  customs  or  excise  treatment,  or  other  conces- 
Dn  hereafter  proclaimed  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
?t  of  1930,  as  amended,  shall  be  permitted  to  continue 

effect  when  the  product  on  which  the  concession  has 
«n  granted  is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the 
ity  or  other  customs  treatment  reflecting  such  conces- 
»n,  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  in- 
eased  quantities,  either  actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause  or 
reaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  produc- 
g  like  or  directly  competitive  products. 

(b)  The  President,  as  soon  as  practicable,  shall  take 
eh  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  trade  agreements 
iretofore  entered  into  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 

1930,  as  amended,  into  conformity  with  the  policy  es- 
blished  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
On  or  before  January  10,  1952,  and  every  six  months 
ereafter,  the  President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
e  action  taken  by  him  under  this  subsection. 

As  indicated  in  previous  reports,  escape  clauses 
implying  with  the  requirements  of  section  6  of 
ie  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951 
ive  been  included  in  all  trade  agreements  con- 
uded  under  the  act  except  those  with  Ecuador, 
1  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras. 
As  regards  Ecuador,  the  previous  reports  re- 
rred  to  discussions  in  progress  between  the  Gov- 


1 H.  Doc.  64,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  transmitted  on  Jan.  10. 
muary  24,    7955 


ernment  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  Ecuador  with  regard  to  the  existing  trade  agree- 
ment, including  the  possibility  of  inserting  an  es- 
cape clause  in  the  agreement.  The  Government  of 
Ecuador  has  been  informed  that  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  amend  the  trade  agreement  to  include  an 
escape  clause.  The  discussions  with  Ecuador  are 
still  in  progress. 

"With  regard  to  the  trade  agreements  with  the 
Governments  of  El  Salvador,  Guatemala  and 
Honduras,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  situa- 
tion in  the  last  6  months  and,  for  the  reasons  given 
in  the  report  of  July  10,  1952,  no  further  action 
with  regard  to  insertion  of  the  escape  clause  has 
been  taken. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
83rd  Congress,  2d  Session 

Investigation  of  Communist  Takeover  and  Occupation  of 
the  Non-Russian  Nations  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Eighth  In- 
terim Report  of  Hearings  before  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Communist  Aggression  under  Authority 
of  H.  Res.  346  and  H.  Res.  438.  Munich,  Germany,  June 
30  and  July  1,  1954;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  11-14, 
1954 ;  Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  18-19,  1954.    370  pp. 

To  Protect  Rights  of  United  States  Vessels  on  High  Seas. 
Hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  on  H.  R.  9584.  July  2,  1954.  71 
pp. 

To  Give  Effect  to  the  International  Convention  for  the 
High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific.  Hearing  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  on  H.  R.  9786.    July  13,  1954.    35  pp. 

Foreign  Aid  Procurement :  Hexylresorcinal  Purchases 
for  Indochina.  Hearing  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Operations.  July  22, 
1954.    166  pp. 

Investigation  of  Communist  Takeover  and  Occupation  of 
Hungary.  Fifth  Interim  Report  of  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Hungary  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Communist  Aggression  under  Authority  of 
H.  Res.  346  and  H  Res.  438.  Washington,  D.  C,  August 
20,  1954;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  August  23-25,  1954;  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  August  26-27,  1954.    323  pp. 

Japanese-American  Evacuation  Claims.  Hearings  before 
Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  H.  R.  7435,  To  Amend  the  Japanese-Amer- 
ican Evacuation  Claims  Act  of  1948.  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  August  30-31,  1954;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Sep- 
tember 1-3,  1954.     456  pp. 

Treatment  of  Jews  by  the  Soviet.  Seventh  Interim  Re- 
port of  Hearings  before  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Communist  Aggression  under  Authority  of  H.  Res.  346 
and  H.  Res.  438.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  22-23, 
1954.    120  pp. 

Communist  Aggression  in  Latin  America :  Guatemala. 
Ninth  Interim  Report  of  Hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  America  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Communist  Aggression  under  Authority  of  H.  Res. 
346  and  H.  Res.  438.  Washington,  D.  C,  September  27- 
29  and  October  8,  1954;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  October 
14-15,  1954.    295  pp. 
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Summary  of  Treaty  Actions  by  83d  Congress 


Actions  on  Treaties  Submitted 
During  83d  Congress 

Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Belgium  modifying  and  supplementing  the  convention 
of  October  28, 1948,  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  income.  Signed  at  Washington  September  9,  1952 
(Executive  A,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the 
Senate  January  9,  1953 ;  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion given  by  the  Senate  July  9,  1953;  ratified  by  the 
President  July  23, 1953;  ratifications  exchanged  Septem- 
ber 9,  1953 ;  proclaimed  by  the  President  September  23, 
1953;  entered  into  force  September  9,  1953.  Treaties 
and  other  International  Acts  Series  (TIAS)  2833. 

Protocol  on  the  status  of  international  military  headquar- 
ters. Signed  at  Paris  August  28,  1952  (Executive  B, 
83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate  February 
27,  1953;  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given  by 
the  Senate  July  15,  1953 ;  ratified  by  the  President  July 
24, 1953 ;  ratification  deposited  July  24, 1953 ;  proclaimed 
by  the  President  June  7,  1954;  entered  into  force  April 
10,  1954.     TIAS  2978. 

Protocol  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Fin- 
land modifying  article  IV  of  the  treaty  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  consular  rights  of  February  13,  1934. 
Signed  at  Washington  December  4,  1952  (Executive  C, 
S3d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate  April  21, 
1953;  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given  by  the 
Senate  July  21,  1953 ;  ratified  by  the  President  August 
4,  1953 ;  ratifications  exchanged  September  24,  1953 ; 
proclaimed  by  the  President  November  3,  1953 ;  entered 
into  force  September  24,  1953.     TIAS  2861. 

Agreement  on  German  external  debts.  Signed  at  London 
February  27,  1953  (Executive  D,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.)  ; 
submitted  to  the  Senate  April  10,  1953;  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  given  by  the  Senate  July  13,  1953; 
ratified  by  the  President  August  4,  1953;  ratification 
deposited  September  16,  1953 ;  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent November  4, 1953 ;  entered  into  force  September  16, 
1953.     TIAS  2792. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  regarding  the  settlement 
of  the  claim  of  the  United  States  for  post-war  economic 
assistance  (other  than  surplus  property)  to  Germany. 
Signed  at  London  February  27,  1953  (Executive  E,  83d 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate  April  10, 
1953;  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given  by  the 
Senate  July  13,  1953;  ratified  by  the  President  August 
4,  1953;  ratifications  exchanged  September  15,  1953; 
proclaimed  by  the  President  October  19,  1953;  entered 
into  force  September  16,  1953.     TIAS  2795. 

Agreement  between  tin-  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  relating  to  the  indebted- 
ness of  Germany  for  awards  made  by  the  Mixed  Claims 
OommlMion,    United    States  and   Germany.     Sinned  at 

London  February  27,  195:;  (Executive  F,  88d  Cong.,  1st 
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Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate  April  10,  1953;  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  given  by  the  Senate  July  13, 
1953 ;  ratified  by  the  President  August  4,  1953 ;  ratifica- 
tions exchanged  September  15,  1953 ;  proclaimed  by  the 
President  October  19,  1953 ;  entered  into  force  Septem- 
ber 16,  1953.     TIAS  2796. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  regarding  certain  matters 
arising  from  the  validation  of  German  dollar  bonds. 
Signed  at  Bonn  April  1,  1953  (Executive  G,  83d  Cong., 
1st  Sess.);  submitted  to  the  Senate  April  10,  1953; 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given  by  the  Senate 
July  13,  1953 ;  ratified  by  the  President  August  4,  1953 ; 
ratifications  exchanged  September  15,  1953 ;  proclaimed 
by  the  President  October  19,  1953;  entered  into  force 
September  16,  1953.    TIAS  2794. 

Agreement  revising  and  renewing  the  international  wheat 
agreement  of  1949.  Concluded  at  Washington  April  13, 
1953  (Executive  H,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to 
the  Senate  June  2,  1953 ;  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion given  by  the  Senate  July  13,  1953 ;  ratified  by  the 
President  July  14,  1953 ;  acceptance  deposited  July  14, 
1953;  proclaimed  by  the  President  August  14,  1953; 
Parts  1,  3,  4,  and  5  entered  into  force  July  15, 1953 ;  Part 
2  entered  into  force  August  1,  1953.    TIAS  2799. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Australia  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
income.  Signed  at  Washington  May  14,  1953  (Execu- 
tive I,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate 
June  3, 1953 ;  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given  by 
the  Senate  July  9,  1953 ;  ratified  by  the  President  July 
23,  1953;  ratifications  exchanged  December  14,  1953; 
proclaimed  by  the  President  December  22,  1953 ;  entered 
into  force  December  14,  1953.    TIAS  2880. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Australia  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons.  Signed  at  Washington 
May  14,  1953  (Executive  J,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.)  ;  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  June  3,  1953 ;  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  given  by  the  Senate  July  9,  1953 ;  ratified 
by  the  President  July  23,  1953 ;  ratifications  exchanged 
January  7,  1954 ;  proclaimed  by  the  President  January 
20,  1954;  entered  into  force  January  7,  1954.  TIAS 
2903. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Australia  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
gifts.  Signed  at  Washington  May  14,  1953  (Executive 
K,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  Senate  June  3, 
1953;  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given  by  the 
Senate  July  9,  1953 ;  ratified  by  the  President  July  23, 
1953;  ratifications  exchanged  December  14,  1953;  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  December  22,  1953;  entered 
into  force  December  14,  1953.     TIAS  2879. 

Protocol  for  the  prolongation  of  the  international  agree- 
ment regarding  the  regulation  of  the  production  and 
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marketing  of  sugar  of  May  6,  1937.  Done  at  London 
August  30,  1952  (Executive  L,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.)  ; 
submitted  to  the  Senate  June  10,  1953;  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  given  by  the  Senate  July  27, 1953 ; 
ratified  by  tbe  President  September  1,  1953;  ratification 
deposited  October  2,  1953 ;  proclaimed  by  the  President 
November  5,  1953 ;  entered  into  force  for  the  United 
States  October  2,  1953.     TIAS  2S62. 

Universal  copyright  convention,  with  protocols.  Done  at 
Geneva  September  6,  1952  (Executive  M,  83d  Cong., 
1st  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate  June  10, 1953 ;  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  given  by  the  Senate  June  25, 
VX<4;  ratified  by  the  President  November  5,  1954; 
ratification  deposited  December  6,  1954.1 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  concerning  the  treaty  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  consular  rights  of  December 
8,  1923,  as  amended.  Signed  at  Bonn  June  3,  1953 
(Executive  N,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the 
Senate  June  27,  1953 ;  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
given  by  the  Senate  with  a  reservation  July  21,  1953 ; 
ratified  by  the  President  with  a  reservation  October  8, 
1954 ;  ratifications  exchanged  October  22,  1954,  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  November  5,  1954;  entered 
into  force  October  22, 1954.     TIAS  3062. 

Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  with  pro- 
tocol, between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan. 
Signed  at  Tokyo  April  2,  1953  (Executive  O,  83d  Cong., 
1st  Sess. )  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate  June  27, 1953 ;  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  given  by  the  Senate  with  a 
reservation  July  21, 1953 ;  ratified  by  the  President  with 
a  reservation  September  15,  1953 ;  ratifications  ex- 
changed September  30,  1953 ;  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent November  4,  1953 ;  entered  into  force  October  30, 
1953.     TIAS  2S63. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  for  the  preservation  of  the  halibut  fishery  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea.  Signed  at 
Ottawa  March  2,  1953  (Executive  P,  83d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate  July  1, 1953 ;  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  given  by  the  Senate  July  27, 1953; 
ratified  by  the  President  August  18,  1953 ;  ratifications 
exchanged  October  28,  1953;  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent January  7,  1954 ;  entered  into  force  October  28, 
1953.     TIAS  2900. 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation  of 
commercial  samples  and  advertising  material.  Dated  at 
Geneva  November  7,  1952  (Executive  Q,  83d  Cong., 
1st  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate  July  7,  1953. 

International  telecommunications  convention  with  an- 
nexes and  final  protocol.  Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  De- 
cember 22,  1952  (Executive  R,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.)  ; 
submitted  to  the  Senate  July  27,  1953. 

Mutual  defense  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Korea.  Signed  at  Washington  October  1,  1953 
(Executive  A,  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the 
Senate  January  11, 1954 ;  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion given  by  the  Senate  with  an  understanding  January 
26,  1954 ;  ratified  by  the  President  with  an  understand- 
ing February  5,  1954 ;  ratifications  exchanged  November 
17,  1954;  proclaimed  by  the  President  December  1, 
1954 ;  entered  into  force  November  17, 1954.     TIAS  3097. 

International  sugar  agreement.  Dated  at  London  October 
1,  1953  (Executive  B,  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  ;  submitted 
to  the  Senate  February  3,  1954 ;  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  given  by  the  Senate  with  an  understanding 
April  28,  1954 ;  ratified  by  the  President  with  an  under- 


1  Not  in  force. 


January  24,   1955 


standing  April  29,  1954;  ratification  deposited  May  3, 
1954 ;  entered  into  force  May  5, 1954. 

Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and  whole- 
sale trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.  Dated  at  New  York 
June  23,  1953  (Executive  C,  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  ;  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  April  14,  1954 ;  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  given  by  the  Senate  August  20,  1954; 
ratified  by  the  President  September  14,  1954. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income. 
Signed  at  Washington  April  16,  1954  (Executive  D,  83d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate  May  7,  1954. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  es- 
tates, inheritances,  and  gifts.  Signed  at  Washington 
April  16,  1954  (Executive  E,  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  ;  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  May  7, 1954. 

Protocol  amending  the  slavery  convention  of  September  25, 
1926,  and  annex.  Done  at  New  York  December  7,  1953 
(Executive  F,  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the 
Senate  May  27,  1954. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Belgium  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
estates  and  successions.  Signed  at  Washington  May 
27,  1954  (Executive  G,  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  ;  submitted 
to  the  Senate  June  22,  1954. 

Supplementary  protocol  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Kingdom  amending  the  conven- 
tion of  April  16,  1945,  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to 
taxes  on  income  as  modified  by  the  supplementary  pro- 
tocol of  June  6,  1946.  Signed  at  Washington  May  25, 
1954  (Executive  H,  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to 
the  Senate  June  22,  1954 ;  advice  and  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation given  by  the  Senate  August  20,  1954 ;  ratified  by 
the  President  September  22,  1954. 

Notification  with  a  view  to  extending  the  operation  of  the 
income  tax  convention  of  April  29, 1948,  respecting  taxes 
on  income  and  certain  other  taxes,  to  the  Netherlands 
Antilles  with  certain  limitations  by  the  Netherlands 
Government.  Note  dated  June  24,  1952  (Executive  I, 
83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate  July  24, 
1954. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for  the  avoidance  of  dou- 
ble taxation  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income.  Signed 
at  Washington  July  22,  1954  (Executive  J,  83d  Cong., 
2d  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate  July  29, 1954 ;  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  given  by  the  Senate  August 
20,  1954;  ratified  by  the  President  September  22,  1954; 
ratifications  exchanged  December  20,  1954 ;  proclaimed 
by  the  President  December  24,  1954 ;  entered  into  force 
December  20,  1954. 

Southeast  Asia  collective  defense  treaty  and  protocol. 
Signed  at  Manila  September  8,  1954  (Executive  K,  83d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate  November  10, 
1954. 

Protocol  on  the  termination  of  the  occupation  regime  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Signed  at  Paris  Oc- 
tober 23,  1954  (Executive  L,  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  ;  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  November  15,  1954. 

Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  treaty  on  the  accession  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Signed  at  Paris 
October  23,  1954  (Executive  M,  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  ; 
submitted  to  the  Senate  November  15,  1954. 
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Actions  on  Treaties  Submitted 
During  Earlier  Congresses 

International  Labor  Organization  Convention  (No.  74) 
concerning  certification  of  able  seamen.  Adopted  at 
Seattle  June  29,  1946  (Executive  Z,  80th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess. )  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate  June  23,  1947 ;  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  given  by  the  Senate  with  two 
understandings  July  4,  1952;  ratified  by  the  President 
with  two  understandings  February  17,  1953;  ratifica- 
tion deposited  April  9, 1953 ;  proclaimed  by  the  President 
April  13,  1954 ;  entered  into  force  for  the  United  States 
April  9,  1954.     TIAS  2949. 

Convention  on  the  international  recognition  of  rights  in 
aircraft.  Opened  for  signature  at  Geneva  June  19, 1948 
(Executive  E,  81st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the 
Senate  January  13, 1949 ;  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion given  by  the  Senate  August  17, 1949 ;  ratified  by  the 
President  August  30,  1949;  ratification  deposited  Sep- 
tember 7,  1949;  proclaimed  by  the  President  September 
30,  1953 ;  entered  into  force  September  17,  1953.  TIAS 
2847. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Belgium  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
income.  Signed  at  Washington  October  28,  1948  (Exec- 
utive I,  81st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate 
March  16,  1949 ;  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given 
by  the  Senate  July  9,  1953 ;  ratified  by  the  President 
July  23,  1953 ;  ratifications  exchanged  September  9, 
1953 ;  proclaimed  by  the  President  September  23,  1953 ; 
entered  into  force  September  9,  1953.     TIAS  2833. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Greece  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons.  Signed  at  Athens  Febru- 
ary 20,  1950  (Executive  K,  81st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  ;  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  April  17,  1950 ;  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  given  by  the  Senate  with  a  reservation 
September  17,  1951 ;  ratified  by  the  President  with  a 
reservation  December  5,  1951 ;  ratifications  exchanged 
December  30,  1953 ;  proclaimed  by  the  President  Janu- 
ary 15,  1954;  entered  into  force  December  30,  1953. 
TIAS  2901. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Greece  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
income.  Signed  at  Athens  February  20,  1950  (Execu- 
tive L,  81st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate 
April  17,  1950 ;  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given 
by  the  Senate  with  an  understanding  September  17, 
1951 ;  ratified  by  the  President  with  an  understanding 
December  5,  1951 ;  ratifications  exchanged  December  30, 
1953 ;  proclaimed  by  the  President  January  15,  1954 ; 
entered  into  force  December  30,  1953.     TIAS  2902. 

Consular  convention  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Ireland.  Signed  at  Dublin  May  1,  1950  (Executive 
P,  81st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate  June 
7,  1950 ;  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given  by  the 
Senate  June  13,  1952 ;  ratified  by  the  President  June  26, 
1952;  ratifications  exchanged  May  13,  1954;  proclaimed 
by  the  President  June  12,  1954 ;  entered  into  force  June 
12,  1954.     TIAS  2984. 

Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  with  pro- 
tocol and  exchange  of  notes,  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Israel.  Signed  at  Washington  August 
23,  1951  (Executive  R,  82d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.)  ;  submitted 
to  the  Senate  October  18,  1951 ;  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  given  by  the  Senate  with  a  reservation  July 
21,  1953;  ratified  by  the  President  with  a  reservation 
December  18,  1953 ;  ratifications  exchanged  March  4, 


1954 ;  proclaimed  by  the  President  May  6,  1954 ;  entered 
into  force  April  3,  1954.    TIAS  2948. 

Treaty  of  amity  and  economic  relations,  and  related  notes, 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Ethiopia. 
Signed  at  Addis  Ababa  September  7,  1951  (Executive 
F,  82d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate  January 
14,  1952;  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given  by 
the  Senate  July  21,  1953 ;  ratified  by  the  President  Au- 
gust 4, 1953 ;  ratifications  exchanged  September  8, 1953 ; 
proclaimed  by  the  President  November  3,  1953;  entered 
into  force  October  8,  1953.     TIAS  2864. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Italy  supplementing  the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation  of  February  2,  1948.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington September  26,  1951  (Executive  H,  82d  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate  January  29,  1952; 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given  by  the  Senate 
with  an  understanding  July  21,  1953. 

Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  with  pro- 
tocol and  minutes  of  interpretation,  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Denmark.  Signed  at  Copen- 
hagen October  1,  1951  (Executive  I,  82d  Cong,  2d 
Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate  January  29,  1952; 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given  by  the  Senate 
with  a  reservation  July  21,  1953. 

Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Greece.  Signed  at 
Athens  August  3,  1951  (Executive  J,  82d  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate  January  30,  1952;  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification  given  by  the  Senate 
with  a  reservation  July  21,  1953 ;  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  reservation  June  24,  1954;  ratifications 
exchanged  September  13, 1954 ;  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent October  18,  1954;  entered  into  force  October  13, 
1954.     TIAS  3057. 

Supplementary  protocol  to  the  consular  convention  of 
May  1,  1950,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Ireland.  Signed  at  Dublin  March  3,  1952  (Executive  N, 
82d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate  March 
28,  1952 ;  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given  by  the 
Senate  June  13,  1952 ;  ratified  by  the  President  June  26, 
1952 ;  ratifications  exchanged  May  13,  1954 ;  proclaimed 
by  the  President  June  12,  1954 ;  entered  into  force  June 
12,  1954.     TIAS  2984. 

International  convention  for  the  high  seas  fisheries  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  with  annex  and  protocol. 
Signed  at  Tokyo  May  9,  1952  (Executive  S,  82d  Cong., 
2d  Sess. )  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate  June  2,  1952 ;  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  given  by  the  Senate  July 
4,  1952 ;  ratified  by  the  President  July  30,  1952 ;  ratifica- 
tions exchanged  June  12,  1953 ;  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent July  30,  1953;  entered  into  force  June  12,  1953. 
TIAS  2786. 

Agreement  between  the  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  regarding  the  status  of  their  forces.  Signed  at 
London  June  19, 1951  (Executive  T,  82d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  ; 
submitted  to  the  Senate  June  16,  1952 ;  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  given  by  the  Senate  with  a  state- 
ment July  15,  1953;  ratified  by  the  President  with  a 
statement  July  24,  1953;  ratification  deposited  July  24, 
1953;  proclaimed  by  the  President  October  27,  1953; 
entered  into  force  August  23,  1953.     TIAS  2846. 

Agreement  on  the  status  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  national  representatives  and  international 
staff.  Done  at  Ottawa  September  20,  1951  (Executive 
U,  82d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  ;  submitted  to  the  Senate  June 
16,  1952 ;  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given  by  the 
Senate  July  15,  1953;  ratified  by  the  President  July  24, 
1953;  ratification  deposited  July  24,  1953;  proclaimed 
by  the  President  June  7,  1954 ;  entered  into  force  May 
18,  1954.     TIAS  2992. 
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Air  Transport  Services  With  India 

Press  release  16  dated  January  11 

Representatives  of  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  con- 
cluded a  series  of  recent  conversations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  there  was  any  basis 
for  continuation  of  the  1946  agreement  for  air 
transport  services.  These  conversations  were  car- 
ried on  in  a  very  friendly  and  cooperative  spirit 
and  in  recognition  of  the  value  to  both  countries 
of  uninterrupted  air  transport  service  between 
them.  It  was,  however,  not  found  possible  in  the 
time  available  at  this  stage  to  reconcile  divergent 
points  of  view,  and  consequently  the  agreement 
will  terminate  January  14,  1955,  in  accordance 
with  its  terms  and  the  termination  notice  given 
by  the  Government  of  India  dated  January  14, 
1954.  The  Government  of  India  has  issued  tem- 
porary permits  authorizing  continued  operation 
of  two  round  trip  flights  weekly  to  and  through 
India,  both  by  Pan  American  and  Trans  World 
Airlines.  Each  company  has,  in  the  past,  been 
operating  three  round  trips  weekly.  PAA  will 
serve  either  New  Delhi  or  Calcutta  on  each  flight, 
and  TWA  will  serve  Bombay  on  both  flights. 

Further  discussions  will  be  held  at  an  appro- 
priate time  with  a  view  to  reaching  an  under- 
standing on  the  terms  of  a  new  air  transport 
agreement. 


Economic  Aid  Agreement 
Signed  at  Karachi 

Press  release  13  dated  January  11 

An  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Pakistan  was  signed  at  Karachi  on  January  11 
covering  a  part  of  the  U.  S.  $105  million  economic 
aid  program  to  Pakistan  for  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1955,  which  was  announced  during  the 
recent  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Mohammed  Ali  to 
the  United  States.1  As  a  result  of  this  agreement, 
the  U.  S.  Government  will  allocate  $60  million  to 
Pakistan  under  the  defense  support  chapter  of  the 
U.  S.  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law 
665). 

Pursuant  to  the  agreement,  $40  million  will  be 
made  available  for  the  procurement  of  emergency 
commodities  for  Pakistan  and  $20  million  for  proj- 


ects promoting  economic  development.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  total  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  grant, 
the  remaining  one-third  being  in  the  form  of  a 
loan. 

The  emergency  commodities  in  this  part  of  the 
program  will  include  such  items  as  industrial 
chemicals,  drugs  and  medicines,  nonf  errous  metals, 
unfinished  iron  and  steel  products,  and  sugar.  The 
economic  development  projects  will  probably  be 
in  the  fields  of  industry,  natural  resources,  and 
agriculture.  The  rupees  derived  from  the  com- 
modity program  will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
Pakistan. 

Pakistan  has  made  tremendous  efforts  in  its  own 
behalf.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  increased  eco- 
nomic assistance  is  urgently  needed  to  help  over- 
come shortages  of  consumer  goods  and  industrial 
raw  materials,  and  that  economic  development  pro- 
grams must  be  increased.  The  new  agreement  is 
further  evidence  of  the  friendly  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  independence 
and  security  of  the  people  of  Pakistan  and  in  the 
solution  of  their  pressing  economic  problems. 

The  long-term  $20  million  loan  will  be  repaid  in 
rupees  under  the  terms  of  a  separate  agreement 
to  be  effected  between  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

Copies  of  these  agreements  will  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention  and  three  related  pro- 
tocols.   Done  at  Geneva,  September  6,  1952.1 
Accession  deposited:  Costa  Rica,  December  7,  1954. 

BILATERAL 
India 

Air  transport  services  agreement.  Signed  at  New  Delhi, 
November  14,  1946.  Entered  into  force,  November  14, 
1946.     TIAS  1586. 

Terminated:  January  14,  1955  (by  notification  given 
January  14,  1954,  by  India  to  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  Article  X  (e)  of  the  agreement). 

Netherlands 

Agreement  establishing  an  air  defense  technical  center 
with  cost  reimbursement  contract  attached.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  The  Hague,  December  14,  1954. 
Enters  into  force  upon  approval  by  the  Netherlands 
Government. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  August  23,  1954 
(TIAS  3052),  relating  to  emergency  flood  assistance. 


1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  1,  1954,  p.  639. 
January  24,   7955 


1  Not  in  force. 
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Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington,  Novem- 
ber 29  and  December  16,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
December  16,  1954. 

Sweden 

Arrangement  relating  to  certificates  of  airworthiness  for 
imported  aircraft.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Stockholm,  December  22,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
December  22,  1954. 

Arrangement  for  the  reciprocal  recognition  of  certificates 
of  airworthiness  for  imported  aircraft.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington,  September  8  and  9, 
1933.    48  Stat.  1805. 

Terminated:  December  22,  1954  (by  the  agreement  of 
December  22,  1954,  relating  to  certificates  of  airworthi- 
ness for  imported  aircraft). 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

Highways,  Boyd-Roosevelt  Highway  in  Panama — Extend- 
ing Modus  Vivendi  Agreement  of  September  14,  1950. 
TIAS  2874.     Pub.  5330.     4  pp.     50. 

Modus  Vivendi  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Panama  August 
11,  and  September  14  and  21,  1953.  Entered  into  force 
September  21,  1953;  operative  retroactively  September 
14,  1953. 

Defense,    Haines-Fairbanks    Oil    Pipeline    Installation. 

TIAS  2875.     Pub.  5331.     14  pp.     10«S. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Ottawa  June  30,  1953.  En- 
tered into  force  June  30,  1953. 

Technical  Cooperation,  Training  Grants  to  Netherlands 
Nationals.     TIAS  2877.     Pub.  5338.     5  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  Oc- 
tober 23  and  27,  1953.  Entered  into  force  October  27, 
1953. 

Amami  Islands,  Relinquishment  by  United  States  of 
America  to  Japan  Under  Article  III  of  Treaty  of  Peace. 

TIAS  2895.    Pub.  5421.    28  pp.  150. 

Agreement,  with  annex,  exchange  of  notes  and  official 
minutes  between  the  United  States  and  Japan — Signed  at 


Tokyo  December  24,  1953.  Entered  into  force  December 
25, 1953. 

Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation.  TIAS  2948. 
Pub.  5490.    55  pp.    200. 

Treaty,  with  protocol  and  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel — Signed  at  Washington  August 
23, 1951.    Entered  into  force  April  3, 1954. 

Military  Assistance.    TIAS  2975.     Pub.  5530.     8  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Honduras — 
Signed  at  Tegucigalpa  May  20,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
May  20, 1954. 


Air  Transport  Services. 

100. 


TIAS  3013.     Pub.  5623.     10  pp. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Sweden,  amend- 
ing agreement  of  December  16, 1944.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  Washington  August  6,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
August  6,  1954. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 

Press  Releases:  January  10-16 

Releases 

may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Divi- 

sion,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Press  release  issued  prior  to  January  10  which 

appears  in 

this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  9  of 

January  7. 

No.     Date 

Subject 

11     1/11 

Dulles:   The  Peace  We  Seek. 

12     1/11 

Aide  memoire  to  U.  S.  S.  R.  on  defensive 

character  of  NATO. 

13     1/11 

Aid  agreement  with  Pakistan. 

*14    1/11 

Henderson  nomination. 

•15     1/11 

Bonbright  nomination. 

16    1/11 

Talks  with  India  on  air  transport. 

*17     1/11 

Hendrickson   nomination. 

♦18     1/11 

Nixon's  Caribbean  itinerary. 

*19     1/12 

Educational  exchange. 

20     1/12 

Luce:  Italy  in  1955. 

21     1/12 

NATO  production  conference. 

22     1/12 

Observation  planes  for  OAS. 

23     1/13 

Robertson :  Partnership  in  Free  World. 

*24    1/13 

Dulles :  birthday  message  to   Schweit- 

t25    1/15 

zer. 

Luce :  Poor  Richard  Club,  Philadelphia. 

nted. 

*  Not  pri 

|  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Promoting  the  Security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Free  World 


EXCERPTS  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET   MESSAGE 


PART  A 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  to  you  today  the  Budget  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1956,  which  begins  July  1,  1955. 

The  first  part  of  this  budget  message  sum- 
marizes the  budget  totals  and  highlights  our 
policies  and  plans  for  next  year,  particularly  as 
related  to  the  fiscal  situation.  The  second  part 
presents  summary  tables  and  also  contains  my 
budget  recommendations  for  each  major  Govern- 
ment activity. 

The  fiscal  and  budget  story  during  this  past 
year  centers  around  the  fact  that  we  successfully 
made  the  adjustment  from  a  wartime  to  a  peace- 
time type  of  economy,  a  truly  significant  achieve- 
ment. Aided  by  a  proper  fiscal  policy,  the 
inevitable  dislocations  of  this  adjustment,  while 
difficult  for  some,  have  not  been  serious  on  the 
v,  hole.  Our  present  growing  prosperity  has  solid 
foundations,  free  from  the  artificial  stimulations 
of  war  or  inflation.  However,  the  peace  in  which 
we  live  is  an  insecure  peace.  We  must  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert.  Along  with  the  other  free 
nations  of  the  world  we  must  continue  to 
strengthen  our  defenses.  At  the  same  time  to 
remain  strong  for  what  will  apparently  be  a  long 
period  of  uncertainty  ahead,  we  must  also  pro- 
gressively increase  our  prosperity  and  enhance  our 
welfare. 

The  1956  budget  is  based  on  this  outlook.  Total 
expenditures  will  be  reduced.    However,  I  am  rec- 


1 H.  Doc.  16,  transmitted  on  Jan.  IT ;  reprinted  from 
Cong.  Rec.  of  Jan.  17,  p.  313  ff.  The  message,  together 
with  a  summary  of  the  budget,  is  for  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  D.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  at  $1.50  a  copy. 


ommending  somewhat  increased  expenditures  in 
particular  areas  important  to  human  well-being. 
Budget  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1956  are 
now  estimated  at  62.4  billion  dollars,  1.1  billion 
dollars  less  than  for  the  current  year.  All  parts 
of  the  administration  will  continue  to  work  to- 
ward further  reductions  during  the  year  by  elimi- 
nating nonessentials  and  by  doing  necessary  things 
more  efficiently. 

We  must  maintain  expenditures  at  the  high 
level  needed  to  guard  our  national  security.  Our 
economy  is  strong  and  prosperous  but  we  should 
not  dissipate  our  economic  strength  through  in- 
flationary deficits.  I  have  therefore  recommended 
to  the  Congress  extension  for  1  year  of  present 
excise  and  corporate  income  tax  rates  which  are 
scheduled  for  reduction  on  April  1,  1955,  under 
present  law.  If  this  is  done,  and  employment 
and  production  increase  as  currently  anticipated, 
we  can  expect  budget  receipts  to  rise  1  billion 
dollars  over  1955,  to  a  total  of  60  billion  dollars 
in  the  fiscal  year  1956. 

On  the  basis  of  these  estimates  of  expenditures 
and  receipts,  the  deficit  will  be  reduced  from  the 
presently  estimated  4.5  billion  dollars  in  the  fiscal 
year  1955  to  an  estimated  2.4  billion  dollars  in 
1956.  Thus  we  continue  to  progress  toward  a 
balanced  budget. 

Budget  Policies 

Three  broad  considerations  of  national  policy 
have  guided  me  in  framing  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1956. 

First,  we  must  defend  our  priceless  heritage  of 
political  liberty  and  personal  freedom  against 
attack  from  without  and  undermining  from 
within.     Our  efforts  to  date  have  helped  bring 
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about  encouraging  results — cessation  of  fighting, 
new  and  stronger  alliances,  and  some  lessening  of 
tensions.  The  growing  strength  of  the  United 
States  and  its  friends  is  a  key  factor  in  the  im- 
proved outlook  for  peace.  We  must  continue  to 
build  this  strength.  We  must  at  the  same  time 
preserve  our  liberty  at  home  by  fostering  the  tra- 
ditional initiative  of  the  American  people.  We 
will  increase  the  scope  of  private  activity  by  con- 
tinuing to  take  Government  out  of  those  things 
which  the  people  can  do  better  for  themselves, 
and  by  undertaking  on  a  partnership  basis,  wher- 
ever possible,  those  things  for  which  Government 
action  is  necessary.  Thus,  people  will  be  able  to 
keep  more  of  their  earnings  to  use  as  they  wish. 

Second,  the  Government  must  do  its  part  to 
advance  human  welfare  and  encourage  economic 
growth  with  constructive  actions,  but  only  where 
our  people  cannot  take  the  necessary  actions  for 
themselves.  As  far  as  possible,  these  steps  should 
be  taken  in  partnership  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise.  We  must  do  our 
part  to  provide  the  environment  for  our  free  enter- 
prise system  to  keep  employment  high,  to  create 
new  jobs,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  living.  We 
must  broaden  the  opportunity  for  individuals  to 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  our  economy  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  productivity. 

Third,  we  must  maintain  financial  strength. 
Preserving  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  a  matter  of 
vital  concern  to  each  of  us.  Surely  no  one  would 
advocate  a  special  tax  on  the  widows  and  orphans, 
pensioners,  and  working  people  with  fixed  in- 
comes. Yet  inflation  acts  like  a  tax  which  hits 
these  groups  hardest.  This  administration  has 
made  a  stable  dollar  and  economy  in  Government 
operations  positive  policies  from  the  top  down. 
Expenditure  reductions,  together  with  a  judicious 
tax  program,  effective  monetary  policy,  and  care- 
ful management  of  the  public  debt,  will  help  to 
assure  a  stable  cost-of-living — continuing  our 
achievement  of  the  past  2  years. 


Budget  Expenditures 

■  •  •  •  • 

Major  national  security. — Expenditures  for 
major  national  security  programs  in  the  fiscal  year 
1966  arc  estimated  at  40.5  billion  dollars,  65  per- 
cent  of  total  budget  expenditures.    This  amount 


includes  the  cost  of  new  legislation.  I  am  pro- 
posing to  establish  an  effective  military  reserve 
system  and  strengthen  the  career  service.  This 
budget  provides  for  more  expenditures  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  air  power  than  ever  be- 
fore in  peacetime  history.  New  weapons  for 
defensive  and  retaliatory  action  are  being  devel- 
oped and  produced  in  increasing  quantities.  High 
priority  is  being  given  to  strengthening  our  conti- 
nental defense  system.  Since  military  supplies 
are  not  being  consumed  in  combat,  the  bulk  of  the 
military  materiel  being  produced  by  our  factories 
is  adding  to  our  capacity  to  defend  ourselves.  Our 
defense  expenditures  are  now  bringing  about  a 
steadily  growing  strength.  Never  in  our  peace- 
time history  have  we  been  as  well  prepared  to 
defend  ourselves  as  we  are  now. 

We  will  deliver  about  the  same  amount  of  mili- 
tary equipment  to  friendly  nations  as  in  1954  and 
1955.  New  atomic  energy  plants  will  be  placed  in 
operation  and  more  than  in  any  previous  year  will 
be  spent  for  peaceful  applications  of  atomic 
energy.  The  dollar  value  of  our  stockpile  of  stra- 
tegic materials  is  expected  to  reach  78  percent  of 
the  minimum  objective,  compared  with  58  percent 
in  1954. 

International  affairs  and  finance. — Our  interna- 
tional programs  are  closely  related  to  national 
security.  The  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  is 
crucial  in  preserving  peace.  We  have  materially 
contributed  to  the  strengthening  of  friendly  na- 
tions through  the  economic  aspects  of  the  mutual 
security  program.  Continuation  of  such  assist- 
ance is  urgently  needed  for  some  countries.  Net 
expenditures  for  international  affairs  and  finance 
are  estimated  to  be  1.3  billion  dollars,  88  million 
dollars  lower  than  in  the  fiscal  year  1955. 


PART  B 

This  second  part  of  the  budget  message  starts 
with  three  summary  tables.  Following  these  tables 
is  an  introduction  containing  (1)  general  analyses 
of  budget  expenditures  from  two  different  view- 
points, (#)  a  summary  of  transactions  of  major 
trust  funds,  and  (3)  a  summary  of  receipts  from 
and  payments  to  the  public. 

The  remainder  of  the  message  discusses  the  nine 
major  groups  of  Government  programs. 
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lajor  National  Security 

Development  and  control  of  atomic  energy. — It 

>  our  purpose,  working  in  concert  with  other 
at  ions,  to  banish  the  threat  of  atomic  warfare 
inch  now  confronts  the  world.  Progress  is  being 
lade  toward  establishing  an  international  agency 
jr  cooperation  in  developing  the  peaceful  uses  of 
tomic  energy,  as  I  proposed  to  the  United  Nations 
a  December  8,  1953.2  The  budget  of  the  Atomic 
Inergy  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  1956  pro- 
ides  for  greater  expenditures  than  ever  before  on 
rojects  to  develop  peaceful  applications  of  atomic 
lergy.  "We  shall  continue  unabated  our  efforts 
)  assure  that  this  great  force  will  be  used,  not  for 
ar,  but  for  the  well-being  of  all  mankind.  Until 
ich  assurance  can  be  achieved,  however,  we  have 
o  alternative  but  to  strengthen  further  our  most 
lective  deterrent  to  armed  aggression — the  power 
f  our  nuclear  weapons  stockpile. 

Despite  a  growing  program,  I  am  recommend- 
lg  for  1956  only  a  slight  increase  over  1955  in  new 
uthority  to  incur  obligations  because  of  the  avail- 
bility  of  large  unobligated  balances,  due  partly  to 
ivings  in  construction  costs.  Total  expenditures 
i  the  fiscal  year  1956  are  estimated  at  2  billion 
ollars,  50  million  dollars  less  than  in  1955. 

Operating  expenditures  will  rise  in  the  fiscal 
Bar  1956  to  the  highest  rate  yet  attained.  They 
ill  increase  from  1.2  billion  dollars  in  1955  to  1.5 
illion  dollars  in  1956  principally  because  of  an 
cpected  higher  level  of  procurement  of  raw 
ranium  ores  and  concentrates  and  because  of 
reater  production  at  the  Commission's  plants  as 
ew  facilities  are  completed  and  placed  in  opera- 
on.  The  estimates  assume  continuing  reductions 
i  unit  production  costs. 

Capital  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1956  will 
rop  considerably  as  the  large  new  production 
Iants  authorized  in  prior  years  approach  comple- 
on.  Recommended  new  construction  will  in- 
ude :  ( 1 )  plant  improvements  and  other  facilities 

>  increase  the  efficiency  and  capacity  of  the  pro- 
action  complex,  (2)  certain  weapons  research 
icilities,  (3)  a  medical  research  center,  (4)  an 
iternational  training  school  in  reactor  technology, 
id  (5)  developmental  atomic  reactor  projects. 

The  national  effort  to  develop  industrial  atomic 
ower  for  peacetime  uses  will  go  forward  with 
icreased  vigor.    The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 


makes  possible  substantial  private  activity  and 
investment  in  the  constructive  applications  of 
atomic  energy.  Construction  of  one  large  atomic 
powerplant  jointly  financed  by  the  Government 
and  industry  is  already  underway.  As  I  stated  in 
my  message  of  February  17, 1954,  to  the  Congress,3 
"It  is  essential  that  this  program  so  proceed  that 
this  new  industry  will  develop  self-reliance  and 
self-sufficiency."  Accordingly,  it  is  expected  that 
industry  will  finance  an  increasingly  larger  share 
of  the  total  national  effort  in  developing  power 
reactor  technology.  However,  to  speed  progress 
in  getting  the  new  technology  established,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  1956  will  expand 
substantially  its  program  to  develop  industrial 
power  reactors.  Construction  of  several  experi- 
mental reactors  will  be  started  in  1955  and  1956. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  most  significant  is  a  power 
breeder,  designed  to  produce  more  fissionable  ma- 
terial than  it  consumes.  Nearly  15  million  dollars 
is  included  in  the  budget  for  this  project. 

Effective  progress  in  military  propulsion  reac- 
tors will  continue.  The  launching  in  1954  of  the 
first  atomic  submarine,  the  U.  S.  S.  Nautilus,  will 
be  followed  by  the  launching  in  1955  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Sea  Wolf,  an  atomic  submarine  of  different  design. 
In  addition,  two  atomic-powered  attack  type  sub- 
marines have  been  financed  by  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations  in  the  fiscal  year  1955.  My 
recommendations  for  the  Department  for  1956 
include  additional  submarines  of  this  type.  In 
1956,  development  work  will  proceed  on  improved 
types  of  submarine  reactors,  and  on  a  reactor  to 
power  larger  naval  vessels.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
expand  and  accelerate  research  on  atomic-powered 
aircraft,  and  will  continue  development  work  on 
small  transportable  power  reactors  for  military 
use. 

The  basic — as  distinct  from  applied — research 
which  is  fundamental  to  progress  in  all  aspects  of 
nuclear  energy  will  be  pursued  energetically  and 
will  entail  somewhat  higher  expenditures  in  1956, 
both  in  the  Commission's  own  laboratories  and 
through  support  of  research  in  universities  and 
other  institutions. 

I  again  recommend  that  the  Congress  approve 
legislation  to  allow  the  residents  of  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  and  Richland,  Washington,  to  purchase 
their  homes  and  establish  self-government,  thus 


'Bulletin  of  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  847. 


3  Ibid.,  Mar.  1,  1954,  p.  303. 
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taking  the  Federal  Government  out  of  the  business 
of  owning  and  governing  these  communities. 

Stockpiling  of  strategic  and  critical  materials. — 
A  new  long-term  stockpile  level  has  been  estab- 
lished to  provide  an  additional  measure  of  security- 
over  and  above  the  minimum  goals.  Procurement 
of  the  additional  minerals  will  generally  be  limited 
to  instances  where  purchases  at  favorable  prices 
will  serve  both  to  meet  the  long-term  stockpile 
objectives  and  to  maintain  essential  domestic  pro- 
duction, as  in  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  past 
6  months. 

Preliminary  reviews  of  50  minerals  indicate 
that  the  new  policy  may  eventually  increase  the  in- 
ventories of  materials  by  3.3  billion  dollars  above 
the  6.5  billion  dollars  of  minimum  objectives. 
By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1956,  about  5.1  billion 
dollars  of  materials  within  the  minimum  objec- 
tives, and  an  additional  1.2  billion  dollars  toward 
the  long-term  objectives  will  be  in  inventory,  com- 
pared with  June  1954  levels  of  3.8  billion  dollars 
and  700  million  dollars,  respectively.  In  consid- 
erable measure,  this  progress  is  made  possible 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act,  discussed  in 
the  commerce  and  manpower  section  of  this 
message. 

Mutual  security  program. — Military  assistance 
and  direct  forces  support  help  other  free  nations 
to  train  and  equip  the  modern  armed  forces  which 
are  necessary  for  our  security  as  well  as  their  own. 
Such  assistance  is  an  integral  part  of  our  own  na- 
tional security  program  for  it  helps  to  create,  in 
crucial  areas  of  the  free  world,  essential  military 
strength  which  bolsters  our  own  forces.  Because 
our  allies  generally  provide  the  major  portion  of 
the  costs  of  maintaining  the  forces,  this  strength 
is  being  created  at  a  relatively  low  cost  to  the 
United  States  taxpayer. 

The  military  assistance  and  direct  forces  sup- 
port programs  are  two  parts  of  an  integrated 
mutual  security  program  which  in  its  entirety  is 
designed  to  provide  other  nations  with  the  margin 
of  outside  assistance  which  they  need  to  develop 
and  maintain  their  political,  military,  and  eco- 
nomic strength,  which  is  in  our  interest.  Other 
pails  of  this  program  are  discussed  in  the  inter- 
national affairs  and  finance  section  of  this  mes- 
sage. I  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  proposals  for 
necessary  changes  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 
These  will  include  my  specific  requests  for  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1956. 


Total  expenditures  for  mutual  security  are  esti- 
mated at  4.7  billion  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1956, 
including  the  provisions  for  a  program  in  Asia. 
Recommended  new  authority  to  incur  obligations 
is  3.5  billion  dollars. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM,  MILITARY  AND 
ECONOMIC 

[Fiscal  years.    In  millions] 

Expenditures 

Recom- 
mended 
new  obli- 
gational 
author- 
ity for 
1956 

1954 
actual 

1955 

esti- 
mated 

1956 
esti- 
mated 

Military: 
Military  assistance: 

Present  programs 

Proposed  legislation . . 

$3,629 

$2, 675 

$2,  875 
200 

500 

100 

725 
300 

$1,400 

Direct  forces  support: 

Present  programs 

Proposed  legislation. 

12 

550 

630 

Nonmilitary: 
Present  programs. 

1,241 

1,075 

1,500 

Total: 
Present  programs.. 
Proposed     legisla- 

4,882 

4,300 

4,100 

600 

i  3,  530 

1  Compares  with  new  obligational  authority  of  4,725  million  dollars 
in  1954  and  2,781  million  dollars  in  1955. 

Organisation  for  mutual  security  operations. — 
The  organizational  arrangements  to  carry  on  the 
mutual  security  program  beyond  the  present  fiscal 
year  are  now  under  careful  study  and  I  shall  in 
the  near  future  present  to  the  Congress  my  recom- 
mendations regarding  them. 

Military  assistance. — The  mutual  military  as- 
sistance proposed  for  the  fiscal  year  1956  will 
further  help  our  allies  to  complete  equipping  and 
training  the  equivalent  of  more  than  180  divisions, 
551  combat  vessels,  278  air  squadrons,  and  related 
supporting  units.  Our  assistance  goes  only  for 
forces  determined  to  be  essential  by  our  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  provides  only  the  critical  mar- 
gin of  training  and  equipment  which  the  countries 
cannot  provide  for  themselves.  During  the  past 
5  years  we  have  delivered  over  6,000  airplanes, 
almost  900  naval  vessels  of  all  types,  36,000  tanks 
and  combat  vehicles,  nearly  200,000  transport  ve- 
hicles, billions  of  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  many 
other  items.  Furthermore,  specialized  training 
courses  have  been  conducted  for  officers  and  tech- 
nicians from  32  countries. 

Expenditures  for  military  assistance  in  the  fiscal 
year  1956  are  estimated  at  3.1  billion  dollars  as 
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mpared  with  3.6  billion  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year 
>,Yk  ami  an  estimated  2.7  billion  dollars  in  1955. 
he  decline  in  estimated  expenditures  from  1954 
.  L966,  and  the  subsequent  increase  projected  for 
156,  do  not  accurately  reflect  the  probable  rates 
:  delivery  of  equipment  to  our  allies  during  1956. 
ctual  deliveries  are  expected  to  continue  in  the 
seal  years  1955  and  1956  at  around  the  3-billion 
>llar  level  which  was  attained  in  the  fiscal  year 
)54.  The  fluctuations  in  expenditure  estimates 
v  ilue  to  a  change  in  the  method  of  financing 
herein  the  Department  of  Defense  finances  the 
reduction  of  common  type  materiel,  pending  de- 
very  to  the  mutual  security  program  and  subse- 
ient  reimbursement  of  Department  of  Defense 
ppropriations. 

Much  of  our  mutual  military  assistance  con- 
nues  to  strengthen  our  allies  in  the  North  At- 
tntic  Treaty  Organization,  and  I  hope  that  we 
my  soon  begin  furnishing  certain  items  of  mili- 
iry  equipment  which  will  be  needed  by  the  new 
ierman  forces.  To  the  extent  that  this  materiel 
umot  be  financed  by  the  Federal  Republic  of 
rermany  from  its  own  resources,  it  will  be 
nanced  from  appropriations  made  for  the  mutual 
jcurity  program.  The  continuing  growth  of  eco- 
omic  strength  in  Europe  and  completion  of  the 
nancing  of  much  of  the  capital  equipment  which 
•as  required  for  the  initial  rapid  military  buildup 
ill  make  it  possible  to  reduce  military  assistance 
Dr  this  area  in  the  immediate  future  below  the 
jvel  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  military  assistance  program  proposed  for 
he  fiscal  year  1956  will  include  aid  to  Korea 
rhich,  in  previous  years,  was  financed  from  reg- 
lar  Department  of  Defense  appropriations.  We 
re  also  proposing  the  continuation  of  assistance 
lesigned  to  strengthen  further  the  defenses  of 
rermosa,  Japan,  and  certain  other  countries  in 
Isia  which  are  presently  receiving  military 
ssistance. 

Expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1956  will  be 
argely  from  appropriations  made  in  previous 
car-.  At  the  same  time,  however,  new  authority 
>f  1.4  billion  dollars,  which  I  am  recommending, 
s  needed  to  incur  obligations  in  the  fiscal  year 
L956  to  finance  in  advance  certain  new  require- 
nents  such  as  the  Korean  program. 

Direct  forces  support. — The  present  Mutual  Se- 
:urity  Act  distinguishes  between  military  equip- 
ment and  those  supporting  items  which  are  nec- 
sssary  to  make  the  soldiers  and  weapons  effective. 
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These  supporting  items,  commonly  referred  to  as 
direct  forces  support,  include  gasoline,  tires,  uni- 
forms, medicines,  rations,  and  similar  items  which 
all  military  forces  consume  every  day. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1956  I  propose  that  direct 
forces  support  be  provided  to  only  a  few  selected 
countries.  These  countries,  primarily  in  Asia,  are 
ones  where  our  mutual  security  requires  the  main- 
tenance of  active  forces  larger  than  those  which 
these  countries  could  support  from  their  own  re- 
sources. In  the  fiscal  year  1956  direct  forces  sup- 
port for  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea, which  was  formerly  provided  for  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget,  will  be  covered 
for  the  first  time  by  the  mutual  security  program. 

Direct  forces  support  will  continue  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  mutual  security  program  for 
so  long  as  the  security  of  the  free  world  requires 
that  large  military  forces  be  maintained  in  Asia 
and  the  Near  East.  I  recommend  630  million  dol- 
lars of  new  obligational  authority  under  proposed 
legislation  for  this  purpose.  Expenditures  for 
this  program  from  existing  appropriations  and 
from  the  proposed  legislation  are  estimated  at 
600  million  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1956,  as  com- 
pared with  550  million  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year 
1955. 

International  Affairs  and  Finance 

During  the  past  year  the  free  world,  despite 
some  setbacks,  has  made  heartening  progress  in 
building  the  strength  and  unity  which  are  so 
important  to  our  security.  In  this  hemisphere,  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the  free  nations  acted 
together  to  strengthen  their  defenses  against  in- 
ternational communism,  to  widen  economic  coop- 
eration, and  to  settle  long  standing  disputes  which 
have  undermined  free  world  unity.  In  these  de- 
velopments the  United  States  has  played  a  vital 
role. 

My  program  for  the  coming  year  is  designed  to 
consolidate  these  gains  and  to  make  further  prog- 
ress. Particular  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  further 
strengthening  the  foreign  service  organization  of 
the  Department  of  State  which  carries  the  burden 
of  foreign  policy  leadership  and  negotiations. 
We  are  likewise  placing  emphasis  on  revision  of 
our  several  international  programs  to  give  appro- 
priate attention  to  the  important  trouble  spots 
around  the  world  today. 

My  budget  recommendations  for  international 
affairs  and  finance  reflect  a  coordinated  plan  for 
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INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND  FINANCE 
[Fiscal  years.    In  millions] 


Expenditures 

Recom- 
mended 

Program  or  agency 

1954 
actual 

1965 
estimated 

1956 
estimated 

new  obli- 
gational 

authority 
tor  1956 

Gross  expenditures: 

Economic  and  technical  development: 
International  investment  activities: 

International  Finance  Corporation  (proposed  legislation) 

$35 

335 

7 

725 

300 

6 

177 

9 
15 

86 

21 

1 

124 

$35 

Export-Import  Bank  (including  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  liquidation) 

$534 
4 

[         1,241 

$334 
6 

1,075 

Investment  guaranties 

Mutual  security  program  (nonmilitary) : 

Defense  support  and  development  assistance 

Technical  cooperation 

Refugee  and  other  aid  (contributions  to  international  agencies) 

Proposed  legislation  ___  . 

1,500 

3 

'79 

9 

16 

88 
22 

Civil  assistance  programs,  Department  of  Defense. 

87 

74 

3 

1 

71 
20 

30 

124 

6 

9 

77 

18 

4 

116 

Emergency  commodity  assistance,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Other  assistance 

Other  refugee  activities  (Department  of  State) 

Foreign  information  and  exchange  activities: 
United  States  Information  Agency 

Department  of  State ...  ... 

Emergency  fund  for  international  affairs 

Conduct  of  foreign  affairs  (Department  of  State  and  other). 

130 

123 

Total 

2,166 

434 

9 
2 

1,800 
376 

1,841 
425 

Deduct  app.icable  receipts: 
Export-Import  Bant. 

2 1,  876 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

Investment  guaranties ._ 

4 

4 

79 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Net  budget  expenditures 

1,720 

1,420 

1,332 

1  Appropriation  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  commodity  assistance  provided  in  previous  vears 

2  Compares  with  new  obligational  authority  of  $1,268  million  in  1954  and  $1,585  million  in  1955. 


the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  for  the  expansion  of 
trade  and  investment,  for  mutual  security  eco- 
nomic assistance,  and  for  foreign  information. 
Total  net  budget  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1956  are  estimated  at  1.3  billion  dollars,  as  com- 
pared with  1.4  billion  dollars  for  the  current  year. 
Recommended  new  authority  to  incur  obliga- 
tions in  the  fiscal  year  1956  amounts  to  1.9  billion 
dollars,  291  million  dollars  more  than  for  1955. 
Major  items  of  this  increase  in  new  obligational 
authority  result  from  increased  emphasis  on  de- 
fense support  and  development  assistance  in  Asia 
and  reimbursement  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  emergency  assistance  in  the  form  of 
commodities  furnished  in  previous  years. 

International  investment  activities. — In  my 
recent  special  message  on  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy,4 I  made  recommendations  which  will  enable 
us  to  expand  foreign  trade  and  investment.  As  a 
further  step  in  providing  capital  to  underde- 
veloped areas  through  stimulating  private  invest- 
ment, the  United  States  is  participating  with  other 
members  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  in  working  out  pro- 


'  Ibid.,  Jan.  24,  1955,  p.  119. 
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posals  for  an  International  Finance  Corporation. 
Such  a  corporation,  although  it  could  not  purchase 
stock,  could  provide  venture  capital  by  making 
special  types  of  loans  without  government  guaran- 
ties to  private  enterprises  in  less  developed  coun- 
tries. This  budget  includes  35  million  dollars  as 
the  United  States'  share  of  the  corporation's  cap- 
ital of  100  million  dollars. 

Moreover,  in  keeping  with  legislation  approved 
last  year,  the  Export-Import  Bank  estimates  an 
increase  in  direct  loans  and  guaranties  of  private 
loans  from  460  million  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year 
1955  to  665  million  dollars  in  1956.  It  is  expected 
that  a  significant  part  of  this  increase  will  consist 
of  guaranties  of  private  loans  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  gross  budget  expenditures.  New  direct 
loans  are  expected  to  be  authorized  in  the  amount 
of  403  million  dollars.  The  collections  on  old 
loans,  including  lend-lease  and  postwar  recon- 
struction credits  in  Europe,  will  exceed  disburse- 
ments against  new  direct  loans,  so  that  a  net 
receipt  of  90  million  dollars  to  the  Treasury  is 
estimated  in  1956. 

Defense  support  and  development  assistance. — 
We  anticipate  that  the  trade  and  investment  poli- 
cies outlined  above,  and  the  marked  advance  in 
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jconomic  strength  of  many  foreign  countries  over 
Jie  past  2  years,  will  increasingly  enable  us  to 
:onfine  direct  Government  assistance  for  defense 
support  and  economic  development  abroad  gen- 
erally to  two  types  of  situations,  both  of  which 
ire  related  intimately  to  our  own  future  security. 
In  the  first  place,  we  will  find  it  necessary  for 
some  time  to  provide  defense  support  to  certain 
countries  which  have  undertaken  a  military  effort 
aeyond  the  capacity  of  their  own  economies  to 
support.  This  defense  support  includes  consump- 
tion goods  and  capital  equipment  to  support  the 
general  economy,  as  contrasted  with  direct  forces 
support  which  provides  assistance  to  the  military 
forces  of  the  country.  In  the  second  place,  our 
national  interest  will  require  direct  assistance  to 
certain  less  developed  countries  where  a  rate  of 
jconomic  progress  which  would  be  impossible 
svithout  such  assistance  is  essential  to  their  becom- 
ing and  remaining  strong  and  healthy  members 
af  the  community  of  free  nations  capable  of  re- 
sisting Communist  penetration  and  subversion. 

Employment,  production,  and  foreign  exchange 
reserves  in  free  European  countries  are  generally 
increasing.  Most  of  these  countries  can  now 
strengthen  their  military  establishments  and  at 
the  same  time  improve  their  living  standards  with- 
out further  United  States  defense  support.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1955,  defense  support  has  been  limited 
to  very  few  countries,  and  a  similar  situation  is 
expected  to  prevail  in  1956. 

Latin  America,  an  area  with  which  we  have 
well-established  trade  and  investment  relations, 
has  a  great  need  for  capital  for  economic  develop- 
ment. Nevertheless,  if  Latin  American  countries 
follow  a  policy  of  encouraging  private  investment, 
domestic  and  foreign,  they  should  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  raise  the  capital  needed  for  further  eco- 
nomic growth.  In  those  cases  in  which  private 
or  International  Bank  resources  are  not  available 
or  not  appropriate  for  financing  sound  projects, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  will  welcome  applica- 
tions for  loans.  The  new  International  Finance 
Corporation,  when  organized,  can  also  help  pro- 
vide capital.  Grants  in  Latin  America  have  been 
necessary  only  in  special  situations  such  as  in 
Bolivia  and  Guatemala. 

In  Asia,  active  warfare  has  only  recently  ceased 
and  the  free  countries  of  this  continent  continue 
to  face  the  threat  of  Communist  subversion  and 
external  aggression.  We  therefore  have  been  fur- 
nishing  and  propose  to  continue  to  furnish  de- 


fense support  to  several  countries  including  Korea, 
Formosa,  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  Some 
assistance  in  economic  development  has  been  ex- 
tended in  India. 

Unless  such  support  is  provided,  we  may  expect 
economic  deterioration  and  dangerous  reductions 
in  the  military  defenses  of  the  free  world.  More- 
over, without  such  assistance,  these  countries,  most 
of  which  border  on  Russia  and  Communist  China, 
will  not  achieve  the  economic  progress  which  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  threat  of  Communist  sub- 
version. The  loss  of  northern  Vietnam  makes  this 
support  more  imperative  than  ever. 

In  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  we  have  pro- 
vided some  grant  and  loan  assistance  to  promote 
economic  development  and  political  stability,  and 
will  request  funds  to  continue  this  type  of  assist- 
ance in  the  fiscal  year  1956.  This  assistance  has 
gone  to  Iran,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Jordan,  Egypt,  and 
Libya. 

My  budget  proposals  for  the  mutual  security 
program  were  developed  on  the  assumption  that 
all  requirements  for  that  program  will  be  met 
from  appropriations  made  for  that  purpose. 
Therefore  if  it  becomes  desirable  to  utilize  foreign 
currencies  accruing  from  sales  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  made  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  for  mutual 
security  purposes,  mutual  security  appropriations 
will  be  used  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  currencies  so  utilized. 

Technical  cooperation. — Over  recent  years, 
technical  cooperation  has  become  a  continuing 
part  of  United  States  policy  toward  the  rest  of 
the  world.  American  experts  help  the  people  in 
foreign  countries,  and  foreign  technicians  come 
to  the  United  States  to  observe  our  methods.  As 
a  result,  millions  of  people  are  learning  how  to 
produce  more  food,  to  improve  health  and  educa- 
tional standards,  and  to  operate  modern  industries 
more  effectively.  Agreements  for  technical  co- 
operation are  in  effect  in  68  countries  and  terri- 
tories in  Latin  America,  Asia,  the  Near  East,  and 
Africa. 

In  addition  to  these  bilateral  efforts,  we  have 
contributed  to  meeting  the  total  cost  of  the  United 
Nations  technical  assistance  program,  for  which 
experts  and  financial  contributions  come  from 
many  nations.  I  am  proposing  new  obligational 
authority  to  cover  the  total  proposed  contributions 
of  the  United  States  to  this  program  for  both 
calendar  years  1955  and  1956. 
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Refugee  and  other  foreign  relief. — The  1953 
Refugee  Relief  Act  provides  for  the  admission 
of  214,000  people  beyond  regular  immigration 
quotas  before  December  31, 1956.  Approximately 
17,000  visas  have  been  granted  to  date.  Sufficient 
progress  has  been  made  on  concluding  agreements 
with  other  countries,  organizing  staff  abroad,  and 
completing  arrangements  with  voluntary  agencies 
in  the  United  States  to  justify  the  expectation  that 
the  program  can  be  completed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  To  accomplish  this,  I 
recommend  an  increase  for  the  Department  of 
State  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1956,  and  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  1955. 

I  am  also  recommending  continued  United 
States  support  of  those  programs  and  interna- 
tional agencies  through  which  funds  have  been 
made  available  for  relief,  rehabilitation,  and 
resettlement  of  escapees,  refugees,  and  other 
special  groups.  These  agencies  include  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European  Migration, 
and  the  United  Nations  agencies  for  Palestine 
refugees,  and  for  emergency  aid  to  children.  In 
addition,  this  budget  makes  provision  for  a  small 
contribution  to  help  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  take  refugees  out 
of  camps  and  make  them  part  of  the  local 
communities. 

Foreign  information  and  exchange  activities. — 
The  United  States  Information  Agency  has  done 
a  capable  job  of  redirecting  its  work  and  is  in- 
creasingly effective.  It  is  carrying  out  its  mission 
in  79  countries  through  local  radio,  press,  films. 
and  information  centers.  Its  worldwide  radio 
broadcasting  is  increasingly  directed  to  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Iron  Curtain.  But  the  Soviet 
efforts  to  divide  the  United  States  from  other 
nations  of  the  free  world  by  twisting  our  motives, 
as  well  as  its  efforts  to  sow  fear  and  distrust,  are 
mounting  in  tempo  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 
I  believe  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  our 
program  for  telling  the  truth  to  peoples  of  other 
nations  be  stepped  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

The  Department  of  State's  educational  ex- 
change  program  is  primarily  directed  toward  the 
exchange  <>(  educators,  newsmen,  labor  and  man- 
agement  officials,  students  and  others  who  influ- 
ence (lie  formation  of  public  opinion  abroad.  The 
sharing  of  ideas  strengthens  the  community  of 
interest  so  vital  to  our  relations  with  other  people. 
I  recommend  (hat  these  exchanges  he  Increased, 
particularly  with  underdeveloped  areas. 


Conduct  of  foreign  affairs. — A  prerequisite  to 
the  achievement  of  all  our  international  affairs 
and  finance  programs  is  dynamic,  positive,  and 
dedicated  leadership  by  the  Department  of  State. 

This  budget  recognizes  the  essentiality  of  a 
stronger  and  better  trained  career  corps  of  foreign 
service  officers.  We  should  also  provide  more 
adequate  facilities  for  carrying  out  statutory  con- 
sular functions.  Finally,  more  comprehensive 
commercial,  labor,  and  other  economic  data  are 
necessary  to  assist  American  businessmen  to  in- 
crease their  foreign  investment  and  trade. 

As  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  a  committee  of  distin- 
guished citizens,  we  are  starting  a  series  of  im- 
provements in  the  foreign  service.  The  foreign 
service  will  be  expanded  to  cover  departmental 
positions;  officers  will  be  rotated  more  regularly 
between  United  States  and  foreign  posts;  and 
training  will  be  improved.  Appropriations  to 
initiate  these  reforms  are  recommended. 


Reported  Soviet  Offer  To  Share 
Knowledge  of  Atomic  Power 

Statement  by  Lewis  W.  Strauss 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission^ 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  14 

I  have  seen  the  statement  from  Moscow  to  the 
effect  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  prepared  to 
share  with  other  nations  its  knowledge  in  the 
development  of  atomic  power  for  industrial  use. 
If  the  report  is  true,  it  goes  part  of  the  way  in 
the  direction  of  what  President  Eisenhower  urged 
in  his  proposals  before  the  United  Nations  on 
December  8  a  year  ago. 

We  have  already  translated  the  President's 
words  into  action  by  allocating  100  kilograms  of 
uranium  for  a  world  pool  of  fissionable  materials 
for  peacetime  uses.  We  have  made  a  large  amount 
of  reactor  information  public  and  have  declassi- 
fied information  about  the  new  reactor  CP  5,  near 
Chicago,  quite  recently. 

The  Soviets  have  allowed  more  than  a  year  to 
elapse  after  the  President's  proposal  before  giving 
this  much  of  an  indication  of  their  attitude — if 
the  report  is  anything  more  than  propaganda. 


1  Made  at  the  White  House  on  Jan.  14  after  an  appoint- 
ment willi  the  President. 
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Extending  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  1 


It  is  my  privilege  to  appear  before  you  in  sup- 
port of  the  foreign  economic  program  which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  outlined  in  his  message  of  Janu- 
ary 10  to  the  Congress.2  Specifically,  I  urge  the 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  by  enact- 
ment of  H.  R.  1.  This  extension,  I  am  convinced, 
will  promote  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

Today  that  security  and  welfare  cannot  be 
achieved  without  cooperative  relations  with  other 
nations.  We  need  to  have  partners  in  the  great 
task  of  preserving  human  liberty.  Fortunately 
we  have  such  partners.  The  relationship  is  in 
many  cases  expressed  by  defense  or  mutual  secu- 
rity treaties.  By  such  treaties,  including  those 
now  pending  before  the  Senate,  more  than  40 
nations  are  bound  to  us  and  we  are  bound  to  them. 

Our  mutual  security  treaties  serve  us  indis- 
pensably. They  create  in  the  aggregate  what  none 
of  us  possesses  alone,  that  is,  a  total  power  which 
va-tlv  exceeds  that  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  Also  our 
arrangements  provide  such  locations  for  striking 
power  as  make  it  clear  to  any  potential  military 
aggressor  that  he  stands  to  lose  more  than  he 
could  gain.  Thus  there  is  a  powerful  deterrent 
to  war. 

That  is  the  key  to  our  peace  policy.  It  is  a  policy 
which  has  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Nation 
without  regard  to  party. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to  assume 
that  our  security  can  be  assured  merely  by  treaties 
of  military  alliance.  Such  treaties  crumble  unless 
they  are  supported  by  something  more  than  words, 
or  even  by  weapons.    They  require  a  solid  f ounda- 


'Made  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Jan.  17  (press  release  26). 
2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  24,  1953,  p.  119. 


tion  of  mutual  good  will.  This,  in  turn,  requires 
that  the  parties  should  have  a  genuine  concern  for 
each  other's  welfare. 

Most  of  our  security  treaties  recognize  the  close 
relationship  between  security  and  economic 
welfare. 

The  United  Nations  Charter,  which  is  in  a  sense 
the  father  of  all  our  mutual  security  treaties,  says 
that  "conditions  of  stability  and  well-being  .  .  . 
are  necessary  for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
among  nations." 

The  Rio  Pact  of  the  Americas  proclaims  that 
security  and  peace  are  founded,  among  other 
things,  "on  the  indispensable  well-being  of  the 
people." 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  obligates  the  parties 
to  "seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in  their  international 
economic  policies  and  .  .  .  encourage  economic 
collaboration." 

The  recently  signed  Manila  Pact  contemplates 
that  the  parties  will  "cooperate  with  one  another 
in  .  .  .  economic  measures  .  .  .  designed  both 
to  promote  economic  progress  and  social  well- 
being." 

U.S.  Responsibility 

In  this  economic  field  many  nations  have  a  re- 
sponsibility. But  the  heaviest  responsibility  lies 
upon  the  United  States.  That  is  because  we  are 
the  world's  principal  economic  unit.  Although 
the  United  States  represents  less  than  7  percent  of 
the  world's  population,  we  account  for  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  world's  production.  Our  trade 
accounts  for  between  15  and  20  percent  of  the 
world's  total  trade.  We  are  the  largest  single 
supplier  of,  and  the  largest  single  market  for, 
many  foreign  countries.  Therefore,  our  economic 
behavior   is   of   tremendous   importance  to   our 
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friends  and  allies.  Indeed,  we  would  quickly 
alienate  our  friends  and  allies  if  we  followed  trade 
policies  which  cut  across  their  vital  needs. 

Many  do  have  such  needs.  Take,  for  example, 
Japan.  Japan's  total  area  is  slightly  smaller  than 
California.  But  only  16  percent  of  its  land  is 
arable,  and  it  is  virtually  without  any  natural 
wealth.  Its  present  population  is  87  million, 
which  amounts  to  nearly  4,500  people  for  each 
square  mile  of  arable  land.  These  people  cannot 
live  except  through  imports,  and  they  cannot  pay 
for  imports  unless  they  export.  Japan  has  a  large 
industrial  capacity,  but  this  serves  her  little  un- 
less she  can  import  the  necessary  raw  materials 
and  export  the  resultant  manufactured  goods. 

There  are  many  countries  which,  not  having  any 
appreciable  industry  of  their  own,  must  export 
raw  materials  so  that  they  can  buy  elsewhere 
needed  manufactured  goods.  That  is  the  case  in 
Indonesia,  in  relation  to  tin  and  rubber ;  in  Vene- 
zuela, in  relation  to  petroleum ;  in  Egypt,  in  rela- 
tion to  cotton;  in  Ceylon,  in  relation  to  tea  and 
rubber ;  in  Chile,  in  relation  to  copper ;  in  Brazil 
and  Colombia,  in  relation  to  coffee ;  and  in  Cuba, 
in  relation  to  sugar.  Many  of  the  Arab  peoples 
depend  on  exports  of  petroleum.  In  Pakistan 
there  is  large  dependence  on  exports  of  cotton  and 
jute. 

Even  countries  with  more  balanced  economies 
also  depend  heavily  upon  foreign  trade.  For  the 
United  Kingdom,  exports  have  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately 21  percent  of  national  income  in  re- 
cent years.  For  Canada,  the  percentage  has  been 
about  26  percent ;  for  Denmark,  27  percent ;  for  the 
Netherlands,  26  percent ;  for  Australia,  21  percent ; 
and  for  New  Zealand,  37  percent.  West  Germany, 
too,  has  a  dense  population  whose  well-being  de- 
pends on  exports. 

Such  figures  show  that  it  would  be  folly  for  us 
to  be  indifferent  to  world  trade. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  not  committed 
that  folly.  We  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  a 
vigorous  economy  which  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  holding  the  free  world  together.  We  have 
drawn  heavily  on  that  economy  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  others.  Our  tariff  rates  have  for  the 
most  part  been  kept  moderate,  and  we  have  had 
quotas  on  only  a  few  products.  Our  exports'  and 
imports  have  greatly  increased  from  the  prewar 
level. 

However,  other  countries  are  uncertain  as  to 
the  future  trend  of  our  trade  policies.    They  fear 
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that  we  may  shift  to  a  policy  of  raising  rather 
than  lowering  trade  barriers.  Such  fears,  unless 
allayed,  could  set  up  a  chain  reaction  which  would 
gravely  damage  and  disrupt  the  free  world.  It 
would  bring  to  pass  what  Soviet  forecasters  have 
predicted  and  would  provide  hostile  rulers  with 
another  opportunity  greatly  to  expand  their 
power.  The  enactment  of  the  pending  bill  will 
clear  the  air  and  dissipate  the  hopes  of  our  enemies 
and  the  fears  of  our  friends. 

Provisions  of  Bill 

H.  R.  1  would  extend  for  3  years  the  present 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  which  goes  back  to  1934, 
and  it  would  authorize  the  President,  subject  to 
the  present  peril  and  escape-clause  provisions : 

1.  To  reduce,  through  multilateral  and  recipro- 
cal negotiations,  tariff  rates  on  selected  commodi- 
ties by  not  more  than  5  percent  per  year  for  3 
years; 

2.  To  reduce,  through  multilateral  and  recip- 
rocal negotiations,  any  tariff  rates  in  excess  of  50 
percent  to  that  level  over  a  3-year  period ;  and 

3.  To  reduce,  by  not  more  than  one-half  over  a 
3-year  period,  tariff  rates  in  effect  on  January  1, 
1945,  on  articles  which  are  not  now  being  imported 
or  which  are  being  imported  only  in  negligible 
quantities. 

A  principal  advantage  of  the  bill,  from  the  for- 
eign relations  standpoint,  is  that  it  extends  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  for  3  years  and  that  in- 
creases certainty. 

In  1953  and  again  in  1954  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  was  extended  only  for  a  period  of  1  year. 
I  do  not  criticize  that.  For  many  years  prior  to 
1953  international  trade  had  been  dominated  by 
war  factors.  From  1939  to  1945  the  Second  World 
War  was  in  progress.  From  1945  until  1950  the 
task  was  one  of  rebuilding  economic  potentials 
abroad  which  had  been  largely  destroyed  by  the 
war.  In  June  1950  the  Korean  war  began,  and  in 
many  countries  emergency  military  programs 
were  adopted  at  the  expense  of  their  peacetime 
industries.  Only  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
Korean  Armistice  in  the  summer  of  1953  did  there 
come  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  our  trade  poli- 
cies in  the  light  of  worldwide  peacetime  condi- 
tions. 

Now,  however,  we  have  had  2  years  of  such 
evaluation.  We  have  seen  that  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  as  annually  renewed  there  was  no 
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erious  depression  of  our  economy.  In  fact,  today 
mr  economy  is  at  a  high  peacetime  level  in  terms 
if  employment,  real  wages,  and  productivity, 
rhe  living  standards  of  our  workers  and  farmers 
re  the  highest  in  history.  Therefore,  it  seems  to 
ne,  the  time  has  come  to  renew  the  act  not  just 
'or  a  year  but  for  3  years.  That  will  have  a 
tabilizing  effect  and  increase  confidence  through- 
oit  the  free  world. 

A  second  important  factor  of  the  bill,  from  the 
tandpoint  of  foreign  relations,  is  that  it  provides 
he  President  with  new  negotiating  powers  which 
rill  enable  the  United  States  to  make  a  new  start 
d  promoting  freer  trade  policies  on  the  part  of 
ither  nations.  The  United  States  cannot  itself 
»e  the  recipient  of  all  of  the  surpluses  of  other 
ountries.  The  greatest  possibilities  of  foreign 
rade  expansion  exist  elsewhere.  But  these  possi- 
lilities  cannot  be  realized  unless  the  United  States 
3  in  a  position  to  exert  a  continuing  influence 
ipon  the  trade  policies  of  the  free  world. 

I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  the  administration's 
ntention  to  exercise  powers  contemplated  by  the 
•ill  in  such  a  manner  that  the  legitimate  concerns 
if  United  States  business  will  be  fully  taken  into 
ccount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  of  view  which  I  am 
xpressing  here  today  is  that  which  I  have  held 
or  many  years.  I  recall  that  on  April  15,  1943, 
wrote  to  the  late  Mr.  Doughton,  an  honored  chair- 
nan  of  this  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  recom- 
mending renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
n  that  letter  I  made  two  principal  points:  The 
irst  was  that  the  United  States  could  no  longer 
onsider  its  economic  policies  to  be  matters  of 
>urely  domestic  concern  because  the  world  had 
ecome  so  interdependent  that  each  country's  trade 
nd  monetary  policies  had  important  repercus- 
ions  upon  others.  Secondly,  I  stressed  the  fact 
hat  world  trade  conditions  needed  to  be  given 
tability.  Without  this,  I  said,  no  people  can 
make  long-range  plans  and  a  widespread  sense  of 
conomic  and  social  insecurity  is  created. 

Xow  12  years  have  elapsed ;  I  am  only  confirmed 
n  my  earlier  views. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  not  given 
he  impression  that  the  pending  bill  would  pri- 
marily serve  the  economic  interests  of  others, 
rhat  is  by  no  means  the  case.  But  I  do  not  hesi- 
ate  to  say  that,  even  if  it  were  the  case,  I  would 
till  advocate  the  bill  as  needed  to  preserve  the 
unity  and  vigor  of  the  free  world  in  the  face  of 


the  terrible  menace  that  confronts  it.  In  time 
of  war  we  make  sacrifices  that  are  immense.  I 
believe  that  in  time  of  peace  we  should  also  be 
prepared  to  make  some  sacrifices  in  order  to  hold 
together  a  free-world  partnership  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  peace  and  security  of  each  of 
the  parties. 

Happily,  however,  we  do  not  need  to  think  of 
this  bill  as  sacrificial,  even  in  terms  of  trade.  It 
is  a  bill  to  expand  our  foreign  trade.  And  that 
is  good  business  for  us. 

In  1953  our  exports,  excluding  military  aid, 
amounted  to  $12  billion.  The  economic  effect  of 
exports  is  not  as  directly  or  as  easily  perceived  as 
the  economic  effect  of  imports.  But  exports  make 
an  immense  contribution  to  gainful  employment 
and  to  the  well-being  of  farmers  and  industrial 
workers. 

Of  course,  competition  from  imports  or  from 
any  other  source  always  effects  evolutionary 
changes  in  the  economy.  However,  the  bill  is 
drafted  so  as  to  cushion  our  economy  against 
undue  shock  by  reason  of  competitive  imports. 
Not  only  would  tariff  reductions  have  to  be  very 
gradual,  but  the  bill  does  not  change  the  "peril 
point"  and  "escape"  procedures  designed  to  pro- 
tect our  economy  from  especial  dangers. 

Economic  Adjustments  Inevitable 

Adjustments  of  our  economy  through  one  cause 
or  another  are  inevitable.  The  principal  causes 
are  not  imports  but  free  trade  as  between  the 
several  states,  the  revolutionary  developments  of 
technical  knowledge,  and  our  antitrust  policies. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  all  of  this  means  a  con- 
stant replacing  of  old  business  with  new,  and  that 
involves  individual  hardships.  We  are  not  callous 
or  indifferent  to  them.  But  our  Nation  has  found 
that  the  constant  stimulation  and  renewal  of  its 
economic  life  is  of  tremendous  value.  That  is 
why  the  United  States  today  produces  nearly  half 
of  all  that  is  produced  throughout  the  entire 
world.  Other  nations  which  might  have  created 
comparable  opportunities  for  themselves  have 
dropped  behind  as  they  clung  to  small,  protected, 
domestic  markets  and  to  cartel  policies  designed 
to  perpetuate  the  status  quo. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that 
I  am  not  a  technical  expert  in  tariff  matters. 
Others  who  can  qualify  as  experts  will  follow  me 
as  witnesses.     I  do  know  something  about  the 
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foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  Our  for- 
eign policy,  as  I  have  put  it  in  capsule  form,  is  to 
enable  the  people  of  this  country  to  enjoy  in  peace 
the  blessings  of  liberty.  I  am  convinced  that  that 
result  cannot  be  achieved  without  cooperative 
trade  relations  of  a  dependable  character  between 
the  free  nations. 

This  pending  bill  and  its  counterpart,  H.  R. 
536,3  are  the  only  practical  vehicles  I  know  of  for 
enabling  us  to  promote  that  cooperation.  In  my 
opinion,  the  failure  at  this  stage  of  world  affairs 
to  rededicate  our  Nation  to  liberal  trade  policies 


and  to  do  so  for  a  3-year  term  would  have  grave 
consequences.  As  President  Eisenhower  said  last 
year,  "If  we  fail  in  our  trade  policy  we  may  fail 
in  all.  Our  domestic  employment,  our  standard 
of  living,  our  security,  and  the  solidarity  of  the 
free  world — all  are  involved." 

I  fully  agree  with  his  estimate  of  the  situation. 
Therefore,  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
who  has  a  large  measure  of  responsibility  for  the 
international  relations  of  the  United  States,  I 
strongly  urge  the  enactment  of  the  pending  bill, 
H.  R.  1. 


World  Trade  and  U.S.  Security 


by  Clare  Boothe  Luce 
Ambassador  to  Italy* 


The  broad  lines  of  my  talk  are  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  first  truly 
universal  man  our  country  produced.  He  was 
printer,  writer,  pamphleteer,  politician,  inventor, 
diplomat,  and — not  least — businessman.  His 
many-faceted  genius  could  not  brook  one  single, 
sealed  compartment  of  life.  The  84  years  of  his 
life  testified  to  his  awareness  of  one  great  truth : 
the  values  that  gave  meaning  to  his  life — and  life 
to  his  country — could  be  defended  and  advanced 
only  on  the  widest  fronts  of  thought  and  action. 
All  things  were  parts  of  a  single  whole.  This,  of 
course,  was  widely  understood  in  the  18th  century. 
We  in  the  20th  are  beginning  to  grasp  it  anew. 

As  you  know,  it  was  not  long  ago  that  "business- 
man" was  a  bad  word  in  America's  public  vocabu- 
lary. The  speed  with  which  such  nonsense  evapo- 
rates is  a  tribute  to  the  health  of  our  political 
climate.  Today  every  citizen  knows  the  simple 
links — the  simple  equations — that  relate  American 
business  to  our  Nation's  very  life,  to  the  saving  of 
freedom  itself. 


'  II.  R.  1  was  introduced  by  Representative  Jere  Cooper 
of  Tennessee,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mitter. H.  R.  .r,.'5G,  identical  with  EL  R.  1,  was  introduced 
by  Representative  Robert  W.  Kean  of  New  Jersey,  a 
memlM-r  of  the  committee. 

'  Address  made  before  the  Poor  Richard  Club,  Phila- 
delpbfa,  Pa  .  on  Jan   it  (prest  release  25  dated  Jan.  15). 


Security  means  production. 

Production  means  defense. 

Defense  means  solvency. 

Solvency  means  sovereignty. 

All  mean  peace.  And  peace  and  its  preserva- 
tion mean  prosperity  and  its  preservation. 

Government  itself  means  the  Nation's  biggest, 
most  crucial  business. 

Alliances  with  other  governments  mean  trade 
with  other  peoples. 

Supporting  these  truths  is  the  plain  testimony 
of  history.  The  Golden  Age  of  Athens,  Renais- 
sance Florence,  the  unique  empire  of  Venice, 
Elizabethan  England  and  Victorian  England— 
these  are  the  centuries'  great  monuments  of  tri- 
umphs of  the  human  spirit,  matchless  conquests 
in  arts  and  letters.  And  all  were  built  upon  the 
strongest  economic  foundations.  Each  avoided 
tight  compartmentalization  of  its  life  into  sealed 
chambers  of  narrow  responsibility.  The  business 
of  businessmen  was  not  just  business;  it  ranged 
from  patronage  of  the  arts  to  representation  of 
their  people  at  the  courts  of  distant  capitals. 

So  it  is — so  it  must  be — today. 

I  have  seen  the  evidence  of  all  this  in  our  diplo- 
matic mission  in  Rome  these  last  2  years.  Not  so 
many  years  ago  that  mission  consisted  of  a  few 
career  officers  of  our  State  Department's  Foreign 
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[ervioe.  Today  our  Foreign  Service  officers  are 
till  the  core  of  the  organisation,  but  they  now 
pve,  to  help  them,  experts  on  all  subjects  from 
rtillery  and  radar  to  malaria  control  and  crop 
otation. 

Why!  Because  our  job  today  is  to  represent 
he  interests  of  the  United  States  on  all  fronts — 
lolitical,  cultural,  economic,  military — and  those 
ftfterests  require  US  to  help  this  Nation  to  become 
lie  strongest  and  most  helpful  ally  possible.  No 
iniiis  can  be  set  to  this  job.  For  it  epitomizes  the 
ob  of  all  of  us  in  this  20th  century :  the  job  of 
lelping  freedom  itself  to  survive. 

World's  Business  Is  America's  Business 

From  this  another  truth  emerges:  The  whole 
rorld's  business  is  America's  business — and  Amer- 
ica's business  is  the  whole  world's.    We  get  tired, 

know,  of  being  reminded  of  this.  But  living  so 
lose  to  astounding  historic  changes,  we  must  keep 
■minding  ourselves  how  dramatically  events 
iave  coincided  to  transform,  almost  overnight, 
America's  role  in  the  world. 

The  fantastic  shortening  of  distances  and  the 
;rim  perfecting  of  weapons  of  vast  destruction 
iave  come  at  the  same  moment  of  history.  And 
t  this  same  moment,  the  United  States  has  reached 
he  summit  of  its  power.  But  that  power  of  ours 
s  forged  by  our  expanding  industry,  which  as  it 
xpands  becomes  more  than  ever  dependent  on 
'oreign  markets  and  sources  of  raw  material. 
inch  is  the  coincidence  of  events  we  must  face  and 
uaster. 

Let  me  give  you  one  interesting  illustration  of 
he  speed  of  this  change  in  America's  life  and 
esponsibility.  Recently  a  European  diplomat, 
nquiring  into  the  origins  of  the  First  World  War, 
nade  an  exhaustive  survey  of  pre-1914  German 
irchives — Blue  Books,  White  Papers,  Yellow 
3ooks.  Nowhere  did  he  find  a  single  reference  to 
he  United  States  as  a  major  world  force.  And 
hat  was  only  40  years  ago. 

We — the  free  world — have  worked  with  some 
iuccess  to  build  our  military  might  to  check  aggres- 
sive world  communism:  The  strength  of  Nato, 
vhich  increases  in  defensive  power  each  year,  and 
he  improved  defensive  capabilities  of  our  friends 
n  the  Far  East  are  substantial  achievements  on 
;his  front.  We  have,  here  as  elsewhere,  learned 
from  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  back  in  1773  quoted 
;he  Italian  saying,  "Make  yourselves  sheep,  and 
:he  wolves  will  eat  vou." 


On  the  political  front  the  free  nations  have  been 
equally  successful.  There  are  the  Manila  Pact  for 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  London-Paris  accords  for 
Western  Europe.  Other  achievements  of  the  free 
world  have  been  the  settlement  of  the  Trieste  dis- 
pute, the  resolution  of  the  Suez  Base  question,  an 
agreement  between  Britain  and  Iran  over  the 
Iranian  oil  wells,  and  an  accord  between  France 
and  Germany  over  the  Saar. 

While  this  is  reassuring,  it  is  manifestly  not  the 
complete  story.  To  keep  defensive  armies  on  the 
alert  and  to  prepare  pacts  to  deter  aggression  are 
still  not  enough  to  secure  peace  and  freedom.  The 
arithmetic  of  nuclear  explosions  may  be  momen- 
tarily reassuring,  but  it  is  not  conclusive. 


Call  for  Action  on  Economic  Front 

So  our  total  effort  calls  for  action  on  the  eco- 
nomic front.  For  here  words  like  "liberation" 
and  "initiative"  can  be  given  real  meaning.  And 
in  this  field,  the  economic,  the  combination  of  the 
skills  and  the  common  sense  of  America  is 
preeminent. 

What  President  Eisenhower  is  developing  is  a 
forward-looking  world  economic  policy  for  the 
United  States.  "A  world  economic  policy"  is  a 
dull  phrase,  without  a  suggestion  of  a  drum  roll  or 
a  trumpet  blast.  Yet  it  may  mean  life  or  death 
for  the  economies  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  It  also 
may  mean  the  difference  between  victory  and  de- 
feat in  the  contest  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 
Each  continent  faces  different  problems.  And  to 
both,  the  United  States  holds  the  great  key. 

The  issue  for  Europe  is  this:  Although  indus- 
trial output  in  most  countries  has  been  rising  at 
the  fastest  rate  in  history,  the  rise  in  the  standard 
of  living  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  expecta- 
tions and  the  aspirations'  of  the  people.  That  is 
because  these  aspirations  have  been  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  the  unparalleled  recent  developments 
in  communications,  which  have  made  previously 
isolated  groups  more  and  more  aware  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  better  life. 

A  key  reason  for  this  shortfall  between  actual 
accomplishments  and  increasing  expectations  is 
the  state  of  world  trade,  treading  its  narrow, 
perilous  way  between  the  Iron  Curtain  in  the  East 
and  the  scarcity  of  dollars  in  the  West. 

Once,  the  grand  avenues  of  Europe's  commerce 
reached  to  every  market,  to  every  continent. 
Since  World  War  II,  communism  has  largely 
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sealed  off  Russia,  Eastern  Europe,  and  half  of 
Asia — and  the  rest  of  Asia  lies'  largely  undevel- 
oped. So,  to  find  both  the  markets  and  materials 
it  needs,  Europe  must  turn  to  "dollarland,"  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  But  turning  there, 
the  hard  fact  facing  Europe  is  the  enforced  war- 
time liquidation  of  most  of  its  old  investments  in 
the  Americas  and  elsewhere. 

As  Europe  needs  trade,  the  other  continents — ■ 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America — no  less  urgently 
need  capital  and  technical  skills.  In  all  these 
continents,  but  most  brazenly  in  Asia,  communism 
promises  swift  progress  to  the  "wonderland"  of 
industrialization:  production  and  work,  more 
food,  better  lives  for  all.  The  promise  is  false, 
but  the  fevered  hope  of  these  peoples'  is  itself 
nothing  more  sinister  than  the  simple  thought  that 
hunger  and  disease  are  not  inescapable.  No  na- 
tion— by  its  living  example — has  so  dramatically 
brought  history's  testimony  to  the  validity  of  that 
hope  as  has  the  United  States  itself.  We  confront 
in  the  world,  then,  an  image  of  ourselves — darkly 
seen,  but  there.  And  it  serves  to  remind  us  that 
the  U.  S.  A. — by  simply  existing  as  we  do  in  free- 
dom and  plenty — is  the  most  revolutionary  force 
the  modern  world  has  known. 

To  one  specific  role  the  American  businessmen 
can  play  in  this  world  drama,  our  own  history 
again  gives  eloquent  clue.  As  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  recently  reminded  us,  it  is  normal  and 
healthy  that  in  a  free  society  economically  ad- 
vanced countries  lend  to  underdeveloped  countries' 
both  technical  skill  and  capital.  European  skills 
and  European  capital  were  heavily  invested  in  the 
colossal  economic  offensive  that,  a  century  and 
more  ago,  pushed  the  frontiers  of  America  and 
the  Western  World  across  this  continent  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  Beyond  that  ocean  today, 
like  frontiers  challenge  like  boldness  and  effort 
and  skill. 

The  Italian  Economy 

Now  you  may  well  wonder :  Are  not  such  grand 
considerations  of  world  economic  policy  remote 
from  the  specific  concerns  of  your  Ambassador 
in  Italy? 

They  are  not.  The  Milanese  manufacturer,  the 
Tuscan  farmer,  the  Sicilian  day-laborer — his  fu- 
ture, too,  depends  heavily,  perhaps  critically,  on 
the  decisions  of  this  administration  and  of  Amer- 
ican business  itself. 

Let  me  explain: 


The  economic  story  of  Italy  was  told  in  very 
simple  terms  in  a  single  month,  in  July  of  last 
year.  That  month,  Italy's  industrial  production 
hit  a  postwar  high — a  full  83  percent  above  its 
1938  level.  Yet  that  same  month,  Italy  had  to 
import  $44  million  more  than  it  exported  from 
this  recordbreaking  industrial  output.  This 
merely  sums  up  the  story  of  the  last  4  years — years 
of  unprecedented  Italian  productivity,  each  one 
of  which  has  nonetheless  seen  the  country  record 
foreign  trade  deficits  ranging  from  a  minimum 
of  more  than  $500  million  to  close  to  $1  billion. 

Here  emerges  the  cold,  clear  truth :  No  matter 
how  wisely  the  domestic  economy  of  Italy  is 
geared,  this  nation  cannot  live  all  to  itself. 
Geography  and  nature  make  Italian  self-suffi- 
ciency an  impossible  dream.  To  import,  to  export, 
to  trade — this  is  Italy's  very  life,  its  best  hope.  It 
is,  as  an  economic  unit,  a  function  of  Europe  and 
of  the  world. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  United  States  ? 

At  the  present  moment  Italy's  economy,  for  all 
its  encouraging  production  indices,  still  means 
other  things  in  terms  of  human  beings.  It  means 
millions  unemployed,  or  underemployed.  It  means 
millions  of  families  who  never  taste  meat.  In 
political  terms,  it  means  this:  Many  of  these 
millions  have  tasted  the  intoxicating  flavor  of  the 
promises  of  communism. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  United  States  has  two 
choices.  One  is  to  feed  the  Italian  economy  on 
American  handouts.  The  other  is  to  help  Italy 
open  avenues  for  trade  abroad  and  to  help  Italians 
create  internal  conditions  that  will  attract  private 
investment,  that  will  put  their  economy  in  better 
competitive  position.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you 
which  way  better  serves  American  interests — 
which,  while  fortifying  Italy's  national  life,  shows 
greater  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  Italian 
nation.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
Italy's  ability  to  buy  abroad — and  she  buys  heavily 
in  the  United  States — depends  directly  on  her 
ability  to  sell  abroad. 

Now  there  is  no  direct  magic  that  the  United 
States  alone  can  invoke  to  heal  Italy's  trade  needs. 
For  example :  Not  America  but  West  Germany  is 
Italy's  best  market  today.  And  Britain,  France, 
and  Switzerland  closely  follow.  Our  help  must 
therefore  be  indirect — indeed,  all  such  economic 
issues  involve  not  just  one  or  two  nations,  but  the 
whole  free  world  itself.  As  Britain,  as  France,  as 
West  Germany  find  their  widening  markets  in  the 
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world,  so — and  only  so — can  they  themselves  be 
widening  markets  for  the  farm  products,  the 
machinery,  the  textiles  of  Italy. 

Thus  is  every  goal  merely  the  beginning  in 
this  endless  cycle,  in  these  ocean-spanning,  nation- 
binding  processes  of  trade  that  are  the  very  blood- 
stream of  the  free  world.  What  is  true  in  one 
place  is  true  in  all.  A  Britain  that  must  import 
half  its  food,  half  its  iron  ore,  all  its  petroleum, 
depends  for  its  very  life  on  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Across  the  globe,  a  Japan  whose  great 
China  market  lies  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  must — 
if  she  is  not  to  trade  there — find  a  way  of  selling 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  annual 
exports  in  the  Western  trading  society. 

What  do  these  facts  mean  to  America  ?  In  the 
harshest  terms,  our  security;  our  national  sur- 
vival; the  allies,  the  defenses,  the  bastions  neces- 
sary to  them.  In  terms  scarcely  less  harsh,  our 
prosperity,  itself  essential  to  our  security — for  let 
us  not  forget  that  100  percent  of  our  tin,  mica, 
asbestos,  and  chrome,  99  percent  of  our  nickel,  99 
percent  of  our  manganese,  two-thirds  of  our  wool, 
almost  half  our  copper  come  from  abroad;  that 
4  millions  of  us  now  work  directly  for  customers 
in  foreign  countries ;  that  our  farmers  earn  a  per 
person  average  of  $1,100  a  year  from  farm  exports. 

World  trade  affects  the  security  of  the  United 
States  in  three  direct  ways : 

First.  We  need,  for  our  industries  and  for  our 
defense,  what  can  only  be  obtained  abroad. 

Second.  Our  world  allies  can  support  their 
share  of  our  common  defense  only  as  their  econ- 
omies permit — and  that  means  only  as  they  can 
trade.  What  those  allies  mean,  in  strictly  military 
terms,  is  some  175  divisions  to  add  to  our  20,  and 
the  bases  in  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  the  Far 
East,  without  which  our  combined  military  forces 
would  be  comparatively  ineffective. 

Third.  Allies  who  are  denied  U.S.  markets  will 
have  to  look  elsewhere — and  they  will  look  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  And  it  would  be  idle  for  us  to 
exclaim  that  they  would  be  making  fateful  polit- 
ical commitments  in  the  process,  that  as  Poor 
Richard  warned  us  long  ago,  "necessity  never  made 
a  good  bargain." 

Finally,  the  clear  and  decisive  truth  is  that  our 
trade  policy  is,  to  all  the  world,  a  test  of  our  worth 
as  a  champion  of  the  West,  a  challenge  in  our  deter- 
mination to  be  the  good  partner  in  world  affairs. 

Ambassador  Winthrop  Aldrich  remarked  not 
long  ago  that  uncertainty  of  our  tariff  policy  in- 
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hibits  European  businessmen,  who  fear  that  suc- 
cess in  the  American  market  will  invite  tariff 
retaliation.  Such  businessmen  are  like  pole  vault- 
ers — they  fear  that  the  bar  will  be  raised  higher 
after  every  successful  jump. 

But  uncertainty  is  not  all.  Proposals  have  also 
been  made  to  cope  with  the  antiquated,  red-tape- 
bound,  U.S.  customs  procedure.  At  the  end  of 
1953  our  ports  boasted  some  750,000  unsettled  cus- 
toms entries,  enough  for  a  solid  year's  work  by 
inspectors.  A  U.S.  Government  report  not  long 
ago  concluded :  "Many  goods  take  longer  to  pass 
through  customs  than  it  took  Columbus  to  discover 
America." 

These,  then,  are  the  all-important  questions  of 
our  broad  economic  policy  that  the  President  and 
many  other  government  officials  will  be  trying  to 
resolve  these  coming  weeks.  Theirs  is  not  an  en- 
viable task.  It  is  one  in  which  I  think  all  of  us 
are  called  on  to  try  to  help,  for  it  forces  us  to 
see  how  deeply  all  interests  and  sections  of  our 
Nation  are  involved  in  this  business  of  American 
survival.  It  was  Clarence  Randall — a  business- 
man, not  a  poet  nor  a  diplomat — who  stated  the 
matter  quite  truly :  "Because  of  our  greatness  as 
a  nation,  we  have  suddenly  come  face  to  face  with 
what  may  be  our  final  destiny." 

We  are  still  working,  albeit  for  higher  stakes, 
in  the  venerable  tradition  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
businessman  and  diplomat.  And  the  spirit — the 
heart  and  the  wisdom — of  our  work  matters  quite 
as  much  as  its  material  results. 

The  essence  of  our  task  in  the  world  is  not  just 
to  clothe  the  body  but  to  heal  the  spirit ;  to  work 
not  through  global  charity  but  through  the  wise 
encouragement  of  self-reliance;  to  help  restore 
dignity  to  man,  pride  to  peoples,  and  independence 
to  nations.  For  we  know  deeply — as  Poor  Rich- 
ard said  in  very  American  language — "A  Plough- 
man on  his  legs  is  higher  than  a  Gentleman  on  his 
Knees." 

We  know,  too,  that  history  is  not  a  notoriously 
patient  muse,  that  time  is  running  out,  that  not 
too  many  chances  have  already  been  and  can  still 
be  wasted.  As  a  Nation,  we  dare  not  join  the  dis- 
mal ranks  of  those  who,  as  Richard  again  told  us, 
when  the  well  is  dry  suddenly  know  the  worth  of 
water. 

And  earnest  protestations  of  good  intent  do  not 
suffice.  For  "words  may  show  a  man's  wit,  but 
actions  his  meaning." 

Let,  then,  our  meaning  be  plain.  And,  if  it  is, 
let  none  of  us  doubt  the  outcome. 
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OAS  Action  in  the  Costa  Rican  Conflict 


by  Henry  F.  Holland 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs 1 


During  the  past  10  days  much  of  our  attention 
has  been  centered  on  the  conflict  in  the  Central 
American  Republic  of  Costa  Rica.  Through  the 
newspapers,  television,  and  radio  you  have  fol- 
lowed events  there.  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you  their  significance  as  regards  the  inter- Ameri- 
can system  and  the  policies  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment. 

The  dimensions  of  the  conflict  itself  may  be 
small — some  10,000  government  forces,  only  4,000 
of  them  well  armed,  pitted  against  600  to  800 
revolutionaries;  nevertheless,  the  principles  and 
issues  involved  in  the  conflict  are  basic  and  of 
lasting  importance  to  the  peace  and  order  of  our 
hemisphere. 

What  has  been  taking  place  in  that  small  Cen- 
tral American  country  is  in  the  first  place  a  matter 
of  humanitarian  concern  to  all  of  us  because  hu- 
man lives  and  welfare  are  affected.  If,  and  to 
the  extent  that,  this  is  a  domestic  upheaval,  it  is 
regrettable,  and  would  not  be  an  occasion  for  U.S. 
or  Oas  political  action.  But  the  nature  and  ap- 
parent origin  of  the  conflict  suggest  intervention 
from  abroad  and  thus  have  presented  problems  of 
deep  preoccupation  to  the  American  family  of 
nations.  At  stake  have  been  the  principles  of 
nonintervention  and  collective  action  to  maintain 
international  peace  which  are  cornerstones  of  the 
relationship  among  the  American  States — a  rela- 
tionship which  is  unique  in  the  divided  world  of 
today.  In  the  balance  stood  the  expressed  inten- 
tion of  the  American  nations  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  a  sister  republic  when  the  integrity  of  its 
territory  or  sovereignty  or  political  independence 
whs  threatened,  thereby  demonstrating  the  effec- 
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tiveness  of  the  inter- American  regional  security 
system. 

Beyond  this,  what  is  taking  place  in  Costa  Rica 
and  the  response  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  in  my  opinion,  carried  serious  implications 
for  the  fabric  of  collective  security  which  binds 
the  nations  of  the  free  world.  Happily,  in  this 
case  there  was  no  evidence  that  international  com- 
munism had  gained  control  of  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  Costa  Rica.  If  that  had  been  the  case, 
the  Caracas  declaration  would  have  applied  and 
the  Communist-dominated  Government  would 
have  been  deemed  a  common  danger  to  all  of  the 
American  Republics. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  challenge  has  been 
met  by  the  Oas,  and  in  a  rapid,  effective,  and 
resourceful  manner. 

Basic  Purposes  of  OAS 

Before  taking  up  the  course  of  events  in  the 
Costa  Rican  crisis  and  their  significance,  I  believe 
I  should  very  briefly  describe  the  inter- American 
machinery  to  which  that  country  appealed,  for  any 
of  you  who  might  not  be  familiar  with  it.  The 
Organization  of  American  States,  or  Oas,  as  we 
generally  refer  to  it,  is  a  regional  organization 
within  the  United  Nations.  All  21  American  Re- 
publics are  members.  Its  affairs  are  normally 
directed  by  a  Council  comprised  of  representatives 
of  each  member  state  and  which  under  emergency 
conditions  such  as  those  in  the  existing  situation 
is  accorded  certain  unusual  and  extensive  powers 
such  as  those  it  has  exercised  during  recent  days. 

Among  the  Organization's  basic  purposes  as  ex- 
pressed in  its  charter  are  the  following : 

a.  To  strengthen  the  peace  and  security  of  the  continent ; 

b.  To  prevent  possible  euuses  of  difficulties  and  to  ensure 
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the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  thut  may  arise  among 
the  Member  States ; 

c.  To  provide  for  common  action  on  the  part  of  those 
States  in  the  event  of  aggression. 

A  fundamental  principle  vouchsafed  in  the 
charter  (article 25)  is  that: 

If  the  inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the  territory  or 
the  sovereignty  or  political  independence  of  any  American 
State  should  be  affected  by  an  armed  attack  or  by  an  act 
of  aggression  that  is  not  an  armed  attack,  or  by  an  extra- 
continental  conflict,  or  by  a  conflict  between  two  or  more 
American  States,  or  by  any  other  fact  or  situation  that 
Bight  endanger  the  peace  of  America,  the  American  States, 
in  furtherance  of  the  principles  of  continental  solidarity 
or  collective  self-defense,  shall  apply  the  measures  and 
procedures  established  in  the  special  treaties  on  the 
subject. 

The  principal  treaty  referred  to  in  this  article 
is  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance, known  as  the  Rio  Treaty.  It  is  under  this 
treaty  that  Costa  Rica  on  January  8  appealed  to 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  for  assistance, 
considering  itself  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
invasion. 


Background 

The  Costa  Rican  call  for  Oas  action  brought  to 
a  head  issues  and  difficulties  which  have  hovered 
in  the  background  for  some  time.  Last  spring, 
after  frustration  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  him, 
the  President  of  Nicaragua  asserted  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  Costa  Rica,  from  whose  territory  certain 
of  the  conspirators  had  come,  was  implicated. 
Thereafter,  the  Costa  Rican  Government  from 
time  to  time  asserted  that  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment was  being  prepared  against  it  from  outside 
its  territory,  with  the  toleration,  if  not  assistance, 
of  other  governments. 

During  this  period  of  tension  in  the  area,  those 
of  us  dealing  principally  with  Latin  American 
affairs  in  Washington  were  informed  of  these 
developments.  Not  infrequently  we  were  called 
upon  to  lend  our  assistance  in  an  effort  to  ease  the 
difficulties.  At  times  both  before  and  after  the 
recent  outbreak  we  have  been  asked  to  provide 
more  direct  assistance  ourselves. 

In  response  to  such  appeals,  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  L'nited  States  has  been  to  take 
such  informal  and  friendly  steps  as  we  believed 
would  be  proper  and  helpful  to  bring  about  a  more 
cordial  atmosphere  between  the  governments  con- 
cerned. We  also  encouraged  them  to  make  every 
effort  to  resolve  their  difficulties  by  direct  negotia- 


tions. All  members  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  clearly  have  a  responsibility  to  strive 
for  such  settlement  under  the  charter  of  that  body, 
the  Rio  Treaty,  and  the  U.  N.  Charter.  However, 
we  have  firmly  and  consistently  insisted  that  gov- 
ernments which  found  themselves  unable  to  re- 
solve their  difficulties  by  direct  negotiations  should 
utilize  the  abundant  and  effective  machinery  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  achieving 
that  peaceful  solution  which  is  enjoined  upon  all 
members  of  the  inter- American  community.  Spe- 
cifically, we  have  repeatedly  advised  that  a  gov- 
ernment which  had  reason  to  believe  that  its 
sovereignty  or  political  independence  was  endan- 
gered from  outside  its  territory  should  place  its 
complaint  before  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  We  believe  that  procedures  which  are 
readily  available  in  the  Oas  can  be  effective,  and 
that  the  degree  to  which  they  achieve  good  results 
depends  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  degree  to 
which  the  American  States  resort  to  them  and  thus 
demonstrate  their  confidence  in  them.  No  ma- 
chinery for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security 
can  demonstrate  its  effectiveness  unless  it  is  used 
by  the  governments  that  created  it. 

Appeal  by  Costa  Rica 

Now  let  me  review  briefly  the  order  of  events  in 
connection  with  Costa  Rica's  appeal  to  the  Oas. 
That  will  permit  a  clear  understanding  of  the  role 
played  by  the  United  States  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Oas. 

On  Saturday,  January  8,  the  Costa  Rican  repre- 
sentative notified  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  that  his  Government  believed 
an  invasion  of  its  territory  was  imminent  and 
that  the  movement  was  being  supported  in  viola- 
tion of  the  obligations  of  the  governments  under 
inter-American  treaties.  These  prohibit  any 
American  State  from  resorting  to  force  in  a  dis- 
pute with  another  and  require  each  State  to  take 
effective  measures  to  prevent  its  territory  from 
being  used  to  further  an  armed  attack  on  any  other 
State.  Costa  Rica  asked  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Rio  Treaty  applicable  to  such  emergencies  be 
invoked. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  immediately 
called  a  meeting  of  that  body  for  the  following 
day.  Subsequently,  the  meeting  was  postponed 
24  hours,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  representa- 
tive of  Costa  Rica,  because  of  the  absence  of  the 
Nicaraguan  representative  from  Washington. 
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The  Council  met  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
January  10,  and  heard  Costa  Rica  present  its  case 
and  Nicaragua's  denial  of  the  allegations  of  its 
complicity  in  any  revolutionary  movement.  No 
act  of  violence  having  taken  place,  and  considering 
it  desirable  for  the  representatives  to  consult  their 
governments  on  the  matter,  the  Council  scheduled 
a  further  meeting  for  Wednesday,  "calling  upon 
the  governments  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  any  acts 
which  might  aggravate  the  situation." 

The  situation  changed  drastically  the  following 
morning,  Tuesday,  January  11.  Rebel  forces  at- 
tacked and  occupied  the  Costa  Rican  town  of  Villa 
Quesada,  some  60  miles  within  Costa  Rica,  north 
of  its  capital,  San  Jose.  At  the  request  of  Costa 
Rica,  the  Council  of  the  Oas  met  immediately  that 
day.  In  view  of  the  new  circumstances,  it  did  not 
hesitate  to  apply  the  Rio  Treaty  and,  as  a  first 
step,  to  send  an  Investigating  Committee  without 
delay  to  the  scene  to  ascertain  the  facts.  The 
United  States  was  privileged  to  be  designated  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  together  with  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Ecuador.  The  Committee 
was  named  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  6 
o'clock  the  following  morning  the  group  was  on 
its  way  in  a  plane  which,  in  view  of  the  urgency 
of  the  matter,  was  furnished  by  the  United  States. 
The  Council  had  acted  with  vigor  and  dispatch. 

While  the  Investigating  Committee  was  en  route 
on  Wednesday,  a  new  element  entered  the  picture : 
Costa  Rica  reported  that  during  the  day  several 
towns,  including  the  capital,  had  been  bombed  and 
strafed  by  aircraft  coming  from  the  north.  Costa 
Rica  pointed  out  that,  having  no  air  force  of  its 
own,  this  development  posed  a  new  and  serious 
danger  to  its  security.  Not  only  was  the  danger 
increased,  but  it  appeared  that  such  elements  could 
only  have  come  from  outside  Costa  Rica. 

International  Aerial  Patrol 

In  response  the  Council  called  urgently  upon 
all  American  governments  to  take  the  measures 
necessary  to  prevent  the  use  of  their  territories 
for  any  military  action  against  another  govern- 
ment.2 But  it  also  made  what  I  think  is  an  historic 
decision  in  the  inter-American  system — the  estab- 
lishment for  the  first  time  of  an  international 
aerial  patrol  under  the  supervision  of  an  Oas  body 
for  (lie  purpose  of  making  peaceful  observations 
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over  the  region  affected  by  the  situation.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  member  governments  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  so  were  requested  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Investigating  Committee  aircraft  which 
would  fly  in  its  name  and  under  its  supervision. 
Within  2  hours  after  this  decision  was  unani- 
mously taken  by  the  Council,  our  Government  an- 
nounced that  it  was  making  planes  available. 
Ecuador,  Uruguay,  and  Mexico  have  taken  the 
same  step. 

The  use  of  peaceful  observation  flights  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Investigating  Committee  is 
a  new  development  in  inter- American  peace  ma- 
chinery. Multiplying  the  eyes  and  expanding  the 
vision  of  the  five-man  Committee,  this  procedure 
doubtless  also  served  as  a  deterrent  to  any  inter- 
national transit  of  men  and  arms  in  violation  of 
treaty  obligations. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  finding  of  facts,  the 
Council  requested  the  Investigating  Committee 
to  send  immediately  a  preliminary  report  on  the 
situation.  This  the  Committee  did  with  note- 
worthy speed. 

This  report,  received  late  Thursday,  indicated 
that  aircraft  originating  from  outside  Costa  Rica 
had  machinegunned  and  bombed  several  places  in 
the  country,  and  that  there  existed  grave  presump- 
tion that  arms  entering  Costa  Rica  were  continu- 
ing to  arrive  across  its  northern  frontier.  On  Fri- 
day the  Council,  on  the  basis  of  this  information, 
condemned  the  acts  of  intervention  against  Costa 
Rica ;  it  called  on  all  American  governments,  espe- 
cially Nicaragua  to  the  north,  to  redouble  their 
efforts  to  prevent  their  territories  from  being  used 
for  military  action.  It  also  directed  its  Investi- 
gating Committee  immediately  to  send  observers 
to  all  airports  and  other  places  in  the  region  which 
might  be  used  to  transport  military  elements  into 
Costa  Rica.  Meanwhile,  constant  aerial  surveil- 
lance under  the  supervision  of  the  Investigating 
Committee  continued,  as  did  the  other  activities 
of  the  Committee. 

At  midnight  on  Saturday,  January  15,  the  Com- 
mittee reported  that  its  reconnaissance  indicated 
that  the  air  force  of  the  revolutionary  group  oper- 
ating in  Costa  Rica  had  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  one  P-47  which  had  come  from  outside 
Costa  Rica.  This  plane  had  been  used  in  strafing 
operations.  The  Costa  Rican  Government  had 
no  combat  aircraft  with  which  to  meet  this  new 
threat. 
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At  -2  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  Sunday  the 
.'ouneil  of  the  Oas  met  to  consider  what  should  be 
lone  in  the  light  of  this  latest  development.  The 
Council  was  informed  that  Costa  Rica  had  asked 
hat  the  United  States  sell  it  four  P-51's.  Since 
;he  problem  was  being  dealt  with  by  the  Oas,  we 
should  not  send  such  war  material  into  the  area 
Hcepl  at  the  request  of  the  Council.  We  told  the 
lelegates  that  we  could  under  our  laws  make  a 
sale  of  the  four  planes  to  Costa  Rica,  and  that,  if 
he  Council  requested  that  such  aircraft  be  made 
ivailable  to  the  Costa  Rican  Government,  wre 
vould  do  so.  Five  hours  later,  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
norning  last  Sunday,  the  Council  unanimously 
ipproved  a  resolution  which  made  known  its 
lesire  that  these  aircraft  be  sold  to  Costa  Rica.3 
\.t  3  o'clock  that  afternoon  the  four  P-51's  were 
>n  their  way  to  Costa  Rica.  They  arrived  on 
Monday,  January  17,  and  have  been  turned  over  to 
he  Costa  Rican  Government. 

'rice  of  Planes 

There  has  been  speculation  in  the  press  as  to  the 
jrice  of  the  planes  which  have  been  transferred  to 
Uosta  Rica.  United  States  law  requires  that  the 
srice  of  military  equipment  sold  to  other  friendly 
governments  be  fixed  at  its  fair  value,  which  is 
letermined  according  to  standards  specified  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  In  past  sales  of 
similar  equipment  that  price  has  been  far  less  than 
;he  original  cost  of  the  planes.  The  price  in  this 
jase  is  now  being  determined  by  the  Department 
)f  Defense  and  will  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the 
;ype  of  plane  and  equipment,  spare  parts,  and 
services  made  available  with  them.  I  might  add 
;hat  if,  because  of  price  or  any  other  reason,  Costa 
Rica  would  now  prefer  not  to  have  the  planes,  we 
R-ould  be  satisfied  to  have  them  returned.  They 
^ere  withdrawn  from  National  Guard  units  here 
xt  Texas,  where  they  are  useful. 

After  its  night  session  the  Council  reconvened 
it  4  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon  to  consider  what 
further  measures  might  be  taken  to  insure  against 
;reaty  violations.  It  had  before  it  petitions  from 
x>th  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  that  effective  sur- 
veillance of  their  frontier  be  established  under  the 
Das  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  watch  on  border 
irossings  by  revolutionary  forces  or  supplies, 
rhe  Council  approved  this  request,  directing  its 
Investigating  Committee  to  plan  and  maintain 

1  See  page  182. 


effective  vigilance  of  the  border  through  its  mili- 
tary advisers. 

Aerial  reconnaissance  revealed  that  the  rebel 
forces  had  four  planes — two  AT-6  trainers,  a  DC— 
3  cargo  plane,  and  the  F^47  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  DC-3  crashed  last  Sunday.  On  Mon- 
day the  air  patrol  reported  that  the  three 
remaining  planes  had  left  the  rebel  airstrip  in 
Costa  Rica.  Later  the  two  trainers  were  observed 
to  land  in  Rivas,  Nicaragua,  where  the  pilots 
surrendered  to  Nicaraguan  authorities,  who  re- 
port that  the  Government  has  interned  the  air- 
craft and  crews.  The  whereabouts  of  the  fighter 
plane  has  not  been  determined. 

This  account  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Oas 
speaks  well  of  the  forceful  and  expeditious  manner 
in  which  the  21  American  Republics,  operating 
through  their  regional  organization,  have  been 
able  to  act.  Not  only  has  its  action  saved  lives 
and  property  which  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
destroyed  had  the  fighting  become  more  wide- 
spread ;  it  has  also  shown  to  the  world  that  effec- 
tive machinery  exists  and  is  being  used  in  this 
hemisphere  for  the  prevention  of  international 
conflicts.  This  success  will  strengthen  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  by  giving  a  concrete 
demonstration  of  its  power  as  a  deterrent  to  war- 
fare in  this  hemisphere.  The  United  States  as  a 
member  of  the  Oas  may  be  justly  proud  of  its 
contribution  to, this  joint  undertaking. 

Question  of  Responsibility 

A  question  often  asked  me  in  the  last  several 
days  is,  Who  is  responsible  for  this  armed  conflict 
in  Costa  Rica  ?  Are  the  accusations  made  by  the 
Governments  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  against 
each  other  true?  This  is  not  a  question  for  any 
one  member  of  the  American  community  to  decide, 
and  we  shall  not  engage  in  speculation.  The 
determination  of  facts  and  the  assessing  of  guilt, 
if  any,  is  the  function  of  the  Oas.  If  we  want  to 
preserve  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  our  regional 
organization,  we  must  not  prejudge  issues  which  it 
is  studying  preparatory  to  rendering  a  decision 
upon  them.  Nor  must  we  expect  hasty  decisions 
from  it.  The  Investigating  Committee  is  still  in 
the  field.  It  has  just  spent  time  in  Nicaragua, 
where,  at  the  invitation  of  that  Government,  it  has 
been  assembling  information.  Until  all  of  the 
facts  are  in,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  render  any 
judgment,  as  the  voicing  of  unfounded  or  unsup- 
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ported  accusations  by  an  official  spokesman  of  any 
of  the  American  governments  would  only  tend  to 
worsen  the  situation. 

The  importance  of  the  Oas  action  thus  far  lies 
chiefly  in  the  prompt  and  resourceful  way  in  which 
it  acted  to  protect  the  sovereignty,  integrity,  and 
inviolability  of  the  territory  of  one  of  the  member 
states.  Despite  the  small  size  of  the  military  en- 
gagement which  is  involved,  the  issues  presented 
were  the  kind  that  could  in  the  future  arise  in 
connection  with  any  member  of  the  group.  The 
measures  applied  were  unique.  Never  before  has 
the  Organization  requested  the  establishment  of 
pacific  observation  flights  or  requested  the  sale  of 
military  equipment  to  a  beleaguered  member. 
Under  these  circumstances  one  cannot  exaggerate 
the  significance  of  the  fact  that  all  decisions  not 
only  of  the  Council  but  of  the  Investigating  Com- 
mittee have  been  taken  unanimously.  Americans 
throughout  our  21  Republics  can  be  grateful  that 
the  peaceful  solution  of  our  problems  has  been 
entrusted  to  this  regional  organization  to  which 
the  Soviet  veto  cannot  extend. 

The  Oas  has  acted  with  speed  and  efficiency 
which  deserve  the  applause  of  all  the  members  of 
the  inter-American  system.  In  less  than  4  days 
actions  were  taken  which  put  an  investigating 
group  into  the  affected  area  and  gave  it  the  means 
for  carrying  out  peaceful  observations  of  the  wid- 
est possible  scope.  I  doubt  that  in  any  similar  sit- 
uation an  international  investigating  body  has 
discharged  its  duties  with  greater  diligence, 
greater  speed,  or  greater  resourcefulness. 

Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  the  Oas  action,  air- 
craft were  made  available  which  enable  Costa 
Rica  to  defend  itself  against  marauding  planes  in- 
troduced from  outside  its  territory.  The  basis  has 
been  established  for  a  system  of  effective  frontier 
vigilance.  These  are  remarkable  achievements 
for  any  international  organization. 

Let  me  summarize  the  policy  which  the  United 
States  Government  has  pursued  and  will  continue 
to  pursue  in  this  matter.  First,  we  support  vig- 
orously all  appropriate  steps  determined  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  protect  the 
obligations  and  guaranties  of  the  treaties  upon 
which  our  inter-American  system  is  founded,  and 
we  make  every  effort  to  insure  that  these  steps  are 
taken  on  the  basis  of  facts  rather  than  charges  or 
minors.  Finally,  we  are  committed  to  a  policy  of 
si  lengthening  the  Oas  as  an  effective  international 
organization  within  the  United  Nations  to  which 
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members  of  the  American  family  should  in  the 
first  instance  refer  such  problems  as  this  for  peace- 
ful solution. 


Sale  of  Four  U.S.  Aircraft  to 
Government  of  Costa  Rica 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  27  dated  January  16 

In  response  to  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  this  morning,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced this  afternoon  that  the  U.S.  Government 
will  sell  four  P-51's  to  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica. 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  which  is  acting  provisionally  as  Organ  of 
Consultation  with  respect  to  the  Central  American 
problem  under  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Re- 
ciprocal Assistance  (the  Rio  Treaty),  requested 
the  governments  of  member  states  to  expedite  ar- 
rangements for  the  purchase  by  Costa  Rica  of 
aircraft  which  it  may  have  ordered  from  them. 

The  four  U.S.  aircraft  will  leave  Brooks  Field, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  around  3  p.  m.  (local  San 
Antonio  time)  today.  They  will  be  ferried  to 
Costa  Rica  by  U.S.  Air  Force  personnel  stopping 
enroute  to  refuel.  They  are  expected  to  reach  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  tomorrow  morning  where  they 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  Costa  Rican  Govern- 
ment.1 

OAS  RESOLUTION  APPROVED  JANUARY  16 

OAS  doc.  C-d-347  (English)  Rev.  2 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  Acting  Provisionally  as  Organ  of 
Consultation, 

Taking  into  account  the  petition  presented  by 
the  Delegation  of  Costa  Rica ;  and  considering  the 
reports  received  from  the  Investigating  Commit- 
tee, the  Council,  acting  provisionally  as  Organ  of 
Consultation,  according  to  which  the  Government 
of  ( 'osla  Rica  does  not  have  the  necessary  aircraft 


'On  Jan.  17  the  U.  S.  Government  informed  the  Oas 
Council  that  the  pianos  had  been  delivered  to  Costa  Rican 
authorities  at  Ban  Jose  that  morning. 
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or  arms  to  defend  itself  against  attacks  by  foreign 
aircraft  of  the  type  that  is  now  being  received  by 
the  revolutionary  forces; 

Noting  that  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  is 
negotiating  the  purchase  of  aircraft,  and 

Bearing  in  mind  the  statement  of  the  Delegation 
of  the  United  States  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
Council  so  requested,  it  would  comply  with  the 


request  received  from  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica  for  the  purchase  of  aircraft, 

Resolves  : 

To  request  the  Governments  of  the  Member 
States  of  the  Organization  to  expedite  the  order 
for  the  purchase  of  aircraft  that  Costa  Rica  may 
have  placed  with  them. 


The  New  Germany 


by  Cecil  B.  Lyon 

Director  of  the  Office  of  German  Affairs 1 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  Germany  with  a  sense  of  both  gratifica- 
tion and  relief.  With  gratification,  because  it 
offers  a  most  timely  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
this  distinguished  audience  recent  developments 
in  one  of  the  most  critical  areas  of  foreign  policy ; 
with  relief,  because  the  facts  which  I  shall  discuss 
today  are  on  balance  positive  and  reassuring — at 
least  considerably  more  positive  and  more  reassur- 
ing than  they  would  have  been  had  you  asked  me 
to  report  to  you  in  December  of  last  year. 

There  is  no  use  denying  that  twice  during  the 
last  year  we  were  faced  with  major  crises:  once, 
after  the  collapse  of  Edc  at  the  end  of  August, 
and  again,  on  Christmas  eve,  after  the  French 
Assembly  had  rejected  in  the  first  reading  the 
alternative  proposals  worked  out  and  signed  by 
this  Government  and  by  the  British,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  Benelux  Governments.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  the  consequences  of  a  final 
rejection  would  have  been.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
would  have  gravely  endangered  the  system  of 
Western  defense,  would  have  breached  the  united 
front  of  the  Western  Powers,  and  would  have 
presented  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  major  political 
and  psychological  victory. 


'  Address  made  on  Jan.  15  before  the  Institute  on  Ger- 
many, sponsored  by  the  Cincinnati  Council  on  World 
Affairs  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


It  is  pointless  to  dwell  on  these  contingencies 
now,  although  the  final  act  needs  yet  to  be  written. 
We  may  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that,  so  far, 
the  French  sense  of  realism  has  prevailed,  and 
thanks  to  this  the  unity  of  the  West  has  once  more 
been  preserved.  I  mention  these  events  with 
malice  toward  none,  for  only  our  global  opponents 
would  stand  to  benefit  from  a  discussion  of  the 
shortcomings  or  mistakes  of  ourselves  and  our 
allies.  Particularly  I  do  not  wish  to  reflect  on  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  any  of  our  allies. 

It  is  worthy  of  recalling,  however,  as  Secretary 
Dulles  pointed  out  at  the  time,2  that  only  a  minority 
of  100  Communists  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  adamant  in  its  resistance  to  the  Paris 
agreements.  Other  parties  were  divided  in 
their  opinion,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  those 
who  cast  a  negative  vote  did  not  do  so  out  of 
fundamental  opposition  to  the  principle  of  West- 
ern European  union  or  even  German  rearmament, 
but  rather  because  they  were  in  honest  doubt  about 
the  timing  or  the  form  or  the  methods  of  organiza- 
tion of  this  matter  which  is  so  vitally  important 
to  France.  I  think  we  all  are  sympathetic  to  the 
feelings  of  our  allies,  who  must  face  up  to  such 
heart-searching  decisions  as  the  French  deputies 
have  done  in  recent  months.  Their  decision  re- 
sulted not  only  from  the  democratic  approach  but 
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constituted  a  remarkable  sign  of  progress.  In- 
deed, nothing  could  demonstrate  the  change  in 
European  thinking  more  convincingly  than  the 
fact  that,  less  than  a  decade  after  the  termination 
of  hostilities,  a  majority  in  the  French  National 
Assembly  should  agree  to  rearm  the  one  country 
which  within  the  last  100  years  has  thrice  invaded 
French  soil. 

The  Postwar  Metamorphosis 

The  change  in  European  and  in  French  thinking 
particularly  cannot  be  fully  understood,  however, 
unless  one  realizes  that  Germany,  too,  has  under- 
gone a  fundamental  change  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  In  making  this  statement,  I 
do  not  wish  to  say — or  even  to  imply — that  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  become  the 
prototype  of  Western  democracy  modeled  on  a 
pattern  made  in  U.S.A.  What  I  do  want  to  state 
clearly  and  emphatically,  however,  on  the  basis  of 
my  own  observations  as  the  former  Director  of  the 
Berlin  office  of  the  U.S.  High  Commissioner,  is 
that  the  Germany  of  1955  is  neither  the  Germany 
of  Hitler  nor  of  the  Weimar  Republic  nor  of 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Empire  but  that  it  is  a  new  and, 
as  I  sincerely  hope  and  believe,  a  friendly  Germany 
with  aims  and  institutions  akin  to  ours.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  Germany  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
the  West. 

Millions  of  GI's  who  have  spent  the  last  war 
years  and  the  postwar  years  in  Germany,  thou- 
sands of  U.S.  citizens  who  have  gone  to  Germany 
and  German  citizens  who  have  come  to  the  United 
States  on  official  or  private  business,  for  profes- 
sional reasons  or  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  exchange  program,  and  our  own  and  foreign 
correspondents  have  provided  almost  every  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  with  an  abundance  of 
information  about  the  new  Germany.  Probably 
at  no  time  in  recent  history  have  Americans  and 
Germans  known  more  about  each  other  than  at 
present.  Never  have  more  Germans  been  able  to 
converse  in  English  or  Americans  in  German. 
Yet  it  is  also  true — and  often  deplored  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic — that  much  of  the  informa- 
tion is  spotty,  somewhat  subjective,  and  fre- 
quently outdated. 

That  is  understandable.  First,  let  us  not  forget 
thai  in  spite  of  Germany's  well-known  trend 
toward  political  unity  and  social  uniformity,  Ger- 
many is  also  a  country  of  remarkable  contrasts 


both  in  its  geographical  and  in  its  cultural  make- 
up. Secondly,  there  is  our  tendency  to  like 
and  look  for  common  or  familiar  traits  and  to 
generalize  on  the  basis  of  sudden,  dramatic, 
and  personal  experiences — however  unique  they 
may  be.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  situation  which  is  highly  fluid.  Since 
1945  Germany  has  gone  through  a  series  of  radical 
changes  which  in  normal  times  and  in  the  normal 
life  of  a  nation  would  have  taken  decades  to  accom- 
plish. Some  of  you  may  have  seen  Germany  in 
the  agony  of  defeat  in  1945,  with  its  cities  in  rubble, 
with  millions  of  refugees,  with  cold,  hunger,  and 
disease;  and  some  of  you  may  have  recently  re- 
visited the  new  Germany  with  its  rebuilt  cities, 
with  its  smoking  chimneys,  with  its  teeming  high- 
ways, with  its  comfortably  dressed  crowds.  If  so, 
you  will  understand  what  I  mean. 

Apart,  of  course,  from  the  physical  changes, 
there  are  other  changes  no  less  important,  which 
have  affected  the  whole  structure  of  German 
society.  The  influx  of  millions  of  refugees  and 
expellees  from  the  former  German  territories  now 
east  of  the  Iron  Curtain  has  changed  the  social 
complexion  not  only  of  individual  cities  and  states 
but  of  all  Western  Germany.  These  new  settlers 
have  burdened  the  reviving  German  economy  with 
many  serious  problems  and  at  times  appear  to  have 
strained  the  capacity  of  the  German  economy  to 
the  bursting  point.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
also  introduced  new  skills  and  industries  which  in 
turn  have  been  a  major  contributing  factor  to  the 
phenomenal  rise  of  German  productivity  and 
exports. 

On  the  political  side,  we  have  witnessed  the 
emergence  of  a  new  government,  under  the  coura- 
geous leadership  of  Chancellor  Adenauer,  which 
has  contributed  to  European  politics  an  element 
of  stability  and  moderation.  In  recent  times  of 
crisis  this  has  proved  to  be  a  factor  of  major 
political  importance.  This  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic,  as  you  know,  derives  its  au- 
thority from  a  democratic  constitution  which 
contains  very  specific  stipulations  upholding  civil 
rights  and  liberties.  The  legislature  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  an  active  body  of  poli- 
ticians representing  all  shades  of  political  opin- 
ions from  moderate  socialism  to  devout  conserva- 
tism. The  only  elements  excluded  are  the  ex- 
tremists of  the  Left  and  the  Right,  for  neither 
the  Communists  nor  the  neo-Nazis  or  their  politi- 
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•al  sympathizers  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  neces- 
-ai'v  ;>  percent  of  the  total  vote  in  the  last  Federal 
ded  ions,  which  the  German  Constitution  demands 
for  a  party  to  be  represented  in  the  Bundestag. 
Finally,  and  most  importantly,  the  official  authori- 
ties are  supported  in  the  Federal  Republic  by  a 
public  opinion  which  is  decidedly  pro-Western 
in  outlook  and  affinity. 

These,  then,  are  the  features  which  form  the 
image  of  the  new  Germany.  On  balance,  it  is  a 
reassuring  picture,  vastly  different  from  preceding 
mes. 

Nothing  could  therefore  be  more  misleading 
than  to  continue  to  apply  to  this  new  Germany 
the  oversimplified  cliches  of  former  days  and  per- 
haps to  contend  that  the  Germany  of  1955  still 
exhibits  the  quality  of  Hitler  Germany.  But  it 
would  be  almost  equally  fallacious  and  dangerous 
to  predict  that  the  Germany  of  today  will  be,  of 
necessity,  the  Germany  of  tomorrow.  The  Ger- 
mans themselves  would  be  the  last  to  claim  this. 
rhey  concede — in  fact,  they  insist — that  this  new 
permany,  too,  is  in  its  formative  stage.  More- 
over, it  would  be  less  than  honest  to  assert  or 
to  assume  that  such  changes  as  may  yet  occur  will 
be  no  more  than  light  ripples  on  the  surface  of 
i  seemingly  calm  water.  It  would  also  be  both 
unrealistic  and  irresponsible  on  my  part  to  give 
you  any  assurance  of  this  nature.  The  situation 
is  too  fluid  to  permit  any  such  predictions. 

Social  and  Economic  Evolution 

No,  Europe,  and  Germany  with  it,  is  still  in 
the  midst  of  an  evolution  which  is  characterized 
by  profound  social  and  economic  dislocations  and 
by  a  reshaping  of  traditional  values  and  institu- 
tions. The  people  in  Germany  have  experienced 
not  only  the  total  collapse  of  their  former  gov- 
ernmental system  but  likewise  the  wiping  out  of 
many  of  the  concepts  upon  which  it  was  founded. 
Notions  as  venerable  to  Germans  as  the  conception 
of  the  Reich,  of  national  unity,  of  public  authority 
are  now  subject  to  query ;  even  an  ideal  as  sacro- 
sanct to  the  Germans  of  yesterday  as  military 
and  public  service  is  looked  at  dubiously  by  the 
young  people  of  today.  In  former  days  they  and 
their  fathers  would  have  been  prepared  to  dedi- 
cate, and,  if  need  be,  to  sacrifice,  their  lives  unhesi- 
tatingly for  the  greater  glory  of  the  fatherland. 
The  German  youth  of  today  is  questioning  this 
attitude. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  apathy  of  the  early 
postwar  years  appears  to  have  all  but  dis- 
appeared; at  least  it  seems  to  have  given  way 
to  a  hustling  preoccupation  with  material  and 
practical  pursuits,  above  all  to  an  intense  quest 
for  that  margin  of  comfort  which  constitutes  the 
critical  difference  between  subsistence  and  pros- 
perity. To  safeguard  and  to  expand  this  margin 
is  the  cherished  goal  of  a  large  majority.  Ac- 
cording to  available  analyses,  this  satisfaction 
with  the  economic  state  of  affairs  accounted  in 
large  measure  for  the  overwhelming  vote  of  con- 


Message  From  Secretary  Dulles 

The  following  message  from  Secretary  Dulles  to 
the  Cincinnati  Council  on  World  Affairs  was  read 
on  January  15  oy  Mr.  Lyon. 

The  increased  importance  of  the  United  States  in 
foreign  affairs  has  made  it  more  necessary  than 
ever  that  our  citizens  know  and  understand  our  role 
in  the  community  of  free  nations.  Thorough  study 
and  discussion  of  American  relations  with  other 
countries  make  a  significant  contribution  along  these 
lines,  and  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  your  council  is 
undertaking  an  institute  on  our  relations  with 
Germany. 


fidence  which  the  electorate  gave  to  Chancellor 
Adenauer  in  the  last  Federal  elections. 

Nobody  can  deny  that  the  wish  for  economic 
security  on  the  part  of  the  German  people  offers 
a  perfectly  valid  basis  for  political  decisions  and 
is  evidence  of  the  growing  sense  of  realism  of  the 
German  voter.  I  believe  that  it  is  reassuring 
to  know  that  questions  of  German  national  politics 
are  today  determined  by  a  peaceful  desire  for 
greater  security  or  for  a  protection  of  the  eco- 
nomic status  quo,  rather  than  by  adventurist 
aspirations  at  territorial  or  political  aggran- 
dizement. This,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  is  a 
good  thing.  Also  many  foreign  observers  have 
commented  with  amazement  and  with  satisfaction 
on  the  absence  from  German  politics  today  of 
feuds  and  acrimony  such  as  characterized  the 
turbulent  twenties. 

All  this  is  most  gratifying,  and  we  can  only 
express  the  fervent  hope  that  these  more  peaceful 
conditions  will  continue  to  prevail.  With  the 
disappearance  of  the  more  radical  parties  from 
the  official  forum  of  national  politics,  the  climate 
of  political  discussion  in  the  Bundestag  prom- 
ises to  remain  better  than  fair ;  at  least  no  menac- 
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ing  storm  clouds  have  appeared  on  the  political 
horizon — so  far. 

But  having  said  this,  let  me  remind  you  again 
that  the  situation  is  still  fluid  in  many  respects 
and  that  there  exist  a  number  of  factors  which 
might  have  an  unsettling  effect  on  long-range 
German  politics. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  natural  wish  of  a  ris- 
ing nation  with  astounding  recuperative  powers, 
located  at  one  of  the  focal  points  of  world  politics 
and  of  world  conflict,  to  reassert  its  role  as  an  in- 
dependent and  contributing  member  of  the  com- 
munity of  free  nations.  Those  are  aspirations 
that  cannot  be  denied,  unless  we  wish  to  be  un- 
faithful to  the  very  principles  for  which  we  our- 
selves stand.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that 
in  the  coming  years  not  only  will  the  Government 
of  the  Federal  Republic  become  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  on  the  international  scene,  but 
also  the  German  people  will  demand  a  more  re- 
sponsible participation  in  the  shaping  of  their 
national  destiny. 

Problem  of  Reunification 

Secondly,  we  must  expect  that  the  problem  of 
German  reunification  will  become  an  issue  of 
mounting  urgency  in  German  politics.  The 
restoration  of  German  unity  has  priority  rank  in 
German  policies;  it  is  also  a  definite  objective  of 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government.  I 
am  certain  you  are  well  aware  that  our  various 
efforts  to  reach  an  understanding  on  this  impor- 
tant question  with  the  Soviet  Union  have  found- 
ered on  the  intransigence  of  the  Moscow  Govern- 
ment. As  a  result,  the  illogical,  unnatural,  and 
tragic  division  of  Germany  continues.  The  Iron 
Curtain  that  cuts  the  body  of  Germany  in  two  like- 
wise divides  and  truncates  Europe.  Moreover, 
this  unnatural  state  of  affairs  disturbs  the  politi- 
cal balance  in  all  Europe.  Until  and  unless  the 
problem  of  German  reunification  has  been  set- 
tled in  a  democratic  and  peaceful  manner,  we 
shall  not  have  achieved  that  measure  of  security 
and  tranquillity  that  is  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  stable  and  enduring  peace. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  past  few  months,  while 
the.  Western  nations  were  preoccupied  with  build- 
ing up  (heir  strength,  their  common  efforts  may 
have  temporarily  obscured  other  objectives — no 
important — such  as  that  of  German  unity. 
We  may  safely  assume,  however,  that  once  the 
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Paris  agreements  have  been  fully  ratified  the 
question  of  reunification  will  gain  new  momentum. 
To  be  sure,  the  political  opposition  in  Germany 
will  continue  to  press  for  an  earlier  solution,  that 
is,  for  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Government, 
either  in  a  quadripartite  conference  or  possibly 
through  regular  diplomatic  channels.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  pressure  for 
action  will  be  confined  to  the  opposition.  Other 
groups  are  equally  interested  in  activating  the 
issue  of  reunification  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  That  is  understandable.  We  would  feel 
the  same  way  if  an  Iron  Curtain  were  drawn 
through  the  middle  of  the  United  States,  let  us 
say  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

To  most  Germans  the  problem  of  unity  is  not 
even  strictly  speaking  a  political  question.  With 
the  Iron  Curtain  cutting  thousands  of  family  ties, 
it  becomes  a  deeply  human,  highly  personal  prob- 
lem. But  if  the  solution  is  too  long  delayed  the 
matter  might  develop  into  a  very  formidable  po- 
litical issue.  It  is  this  question  of  German  unity, 
then,  which  will  keep  German  politics  in  a  state 
of  flux  for  some  time  to  come.  It  will  provide  an 
element  of  restiveness  in  national  as  well  as  inter- 
national policies.  And  it  will  offer  a  continuing 
challenge  to  the  diplomats  and  politicians  who  are 
charged  with  the  task  of  settling  the  problem  of 
Germany's  future. 

The  free  world  has  no  choice  but  to  recognize 
the  problem  and  to  face  it  with  realism,  with 
patience,  and  with  determination.  We  cannot 
and  we  must  not  seek  to  evade  it.  How  and  when 
we  will  achieve  our  objective,  nobody  can  tell  with 
assurance.  But  we  know  one  thing  for  certain: 
we  will  never  reach  the  goal  if  we  permit  our  op- 
ponents to  divide  us  in  our  purposes  and  to  scatter 
our  energies.  The  agreements  concluded  at  Paris 
have  one  aim  and  one  aim  primarily,  namely  to 
unite  the  will  and  the  power  of  the  free  nations  in 
a  mighty  pool  of  defensive  strength.  Without 
this  aggregate  of  protective  power,  we  will  be  un- 
able to  help  either  ourselves  or  our  friends. 

Now  you  may  have  heard  it  said  that  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Western  alliance,  rather  than  improv- 
ing the  chances  for  a  relaxation  of  tensions,  is 
likely  to  freeze  the  present  situation  and  thus  to 
perpetuate  the  division  of  Germany,  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  world.  That,  at  least,  is  the  contention 
of  our  opponents. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  this  is  a  willful  and  ma- 
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licious  deception,  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  shameless 
reversal  of  the  facts.  The  truth  is  that  the  world 
situation  is  now  kept  in  a  deep  freeze,  because 
Soviet,  not  Western,  policy  is  rigid;  it  is  so 
because  Soviet  strategy  lias  not  changed  one  iota, 
in  spite  of  what  the  spokesmen  of  the  Kremlin  may 
say  a  hundred  times  each  day.  The  pretense  of 
peace  ami  security  that  accompanies  every  Soviet 
bid  for  Western  credulity  and  compliance  is  noth- 
ing but  a  tale  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing.  In  contrast  to  Soviet  objectives,  it  is  the 
aim  of  Western  strategy  to  break  the  ice,  to  un- 
freeze the  present  situation  by  creating  a  new  set 
of  facts.  The  amalgamation  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  Western  nations  is  such  a  fact.  It  will  by  its 
very  existence  compel  the  Soviet  Union  to  take 
Western  strength  respectfully  into  account  and  to 
formulate  its  own  plans  accordingly.  It  may  thus 
actually  reopen  a  new  way  to  German  unity 
through  peaceful  accommodations. 

Admittedly,  the  achievement  of  unification  will 
not  necessarily  end  all  problems.  The  restoration 
of  German  unity  might  confront  us  with  new  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  integration  of  a  united 
Germany  within  the  then-existing  framework  of 
political  and  military  alliances.  I  believe  that  we 
can  face  this  contingency  with  hope  and  assurance. 
We  are  confident  that  Germany's  cultural  heritage 
as  a  Western  nation  will  guard  it  against  lures  and 
pressures  from  the  East  and,  in  the  last  analysis, 
will  determine  the  course  of  its  future  policy.  We 
are  equally  hopeful  that  the  new  Germany  will  not 
lightly  jeopardize  its  own  security  and  the  security 
of  its  neighbors  by  placing  selfish  nationalism 
above  the  common  weal.  We  expect,  above  all, 
that  in  order  to  achieve  our  common  aims  neither 
Germany  nor  any  other  partner  of  the  Western 
alliance  will  rush  into  premature  action,  particu- 
larly if  such  action  may  weaken  the  foundation  of 
Western  unity.  Let  there  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing :  Our  strength  is  not  for  sale.  But  let  us  also 
not  forget  that  the  position  of  strength  which  we 
covet  has  not  been  reached  as  yet  and  will  not  be 
attained  until  the  recent  agreements  have  been  con- 
summated. Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  act  with  a 
promise  of  success. 

I  believe  that  Chancellor  Adenauer  and  his  gov- 
ernment are  guided  by  the  same  basic  considera- 
tions and  that  his  leadership  will  prove  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  German  ship  of  state  on  an 
even  keel. 


The  Soviet  Challenge 

We  must,  however,  not  forget  that  external  in- 
fluences are  at  work  which  will  do  their  utmost  to 
deflect  German  policy  from  its  set  course.  I  am 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
Soviet  Government  to  delay  the  reunification  of 
Germany  and  to  obstruct  the  integration  of  Ger- 
many into  a  united  Europe.  It  is  hard  to  guess 
the  ultimate  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  its  imme- 
diate purposes  is  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
effective  implementations  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ments— in  other  words,  to  deny  to  the  West  the 
benefits  of  a  German  defense  contribution. 

The  pawn  in  the  Soviet  gamble  is,  of  course,  the 
Eastern  part  of  Germany  controlled  by  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  Not  that  the  Soviet  Government  has 
ever  promised  the  return  of  the  Soviet  Zone  on 
conditions  acceptable  to  free  nations — namely, 
through  free  democratic  elections — but  it  has  con- 
stantly threatened  the  permanent  loss  of  the  Soviet 
Zone,  should  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  Federal  Republic  decide  to  cast  their  lot  with 
the  West. 

For  some  time  now  Soviet  diplomacy  and  propa- 
ganda have  been  shifted  into  high  gear  to  warn  not 
only  Germany  but  the  Western  nations  as  well  of 
the  consequences  of  a  military  alliance.  What 
is  more,  the  Soviet  Government  has  threatened 
that  it  may  take  specific  action  in  the  diplomatic 
and  in  other  fields  to  penalize  the  Federal  Re- 
public, France,  and  Great  Britain  in  case  of  "in- 
subordination." These  appeals  are  directed  to 
German  nationalists,  to  neutralists,  and  to  others 
who  seem  susceptible  to  Soviet  blandishments 
and  threats.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  ma- 
neuvers will  be  continued  and  perhaps  intensified 
as  long  as  the  agreements  are  not  consummated. 
It  would  therefore  be  foolish  to  drop  our  guard 
and  fatal  to  relax  our  efforts  in  the  face  of  the 
sustained  campaign  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
must  in  fact  increase  our  vigilance  and  redouble 
our  efforts  in  order  to  achieve  the  measure  of  se- 
curity that  is  needed  not  only  for  our  own  pro- 
tection but  for  the  advancement  of  the  affirmative 
goals  to  which  we  are  committed. 

I  believe,  however,  that  we  can  now  face  the 
Soviet  challenge  with  confidence  and  with  relief. 
The  agreements  concluded  at  Paris  offer  the  best 
possible  guaranty  for  unity  and  peace.    I  shall 
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not  pretend  that  we,  who  the  last  few  years  had 
pinned  our  hopes  on  the  realization  of  Edc,  that  is, 
a  supranational  European  Defense  Community, 
were  not  disappointed  on  August  30  when  the 
French  National  Assembly  failed  to  approve  the 
Edc  Treaty.  Most  of  us  felt  then,  and  in  fact 
many  of  us  still  feel,  that  the  greatest  hope  for 
a  strong  and  viable  Europe  was  the  creation  of 
a  political  community  with  a  common  market  and 
with  an  integrated  army. 

Salvation  of  European  Unity 

Those  days  in  early  September  were  fraught 
with  danger.  Not  only  Edc,  but  the  fate  of 
Western  unity  and  the  total  system  of  Western 
defense,  hung  in  the  balance.  But  it  was  perhaps 
the  very  nearness  of  disaster  which  stirred  the 
European  nations  to  constructive  and  statesman- 
like action  and  which,  in  the  Secretary's  words, 
proved  "the  vitality  of  the  Atlantic  Community." 
Europe's  critical  hour  found  Western  democracy 
not  wanting.  The  nations  assembled  in  London 
rose  to  the  challenge.  Faced  with  the  alternative 
of  individual  prostration  or  collective  security, 
each  of  them  made  his  special  contribution,  which 
in  the  aggregate  meant  the  salvation  of  European 
unity.  Premier  Mendes-France  agreed  to  the  re- 
armament of  Germany  and  to  the  admission  of 
the  German  army  into  Nato  without  discrimina- 
tion. Chancellor  Adenauer  volunteered  to  accept 
certain  restrictions  on  the  size  and  equipment  of 
the  German  army.  Sir  Anthony  Eden,  in  a  mo- 
mentous reversal  of  traditional  British  policy, 
announced  the  abandonment  of  Britain's  cen- 
turies-old "insular  story"  and  committed  the 
stationing  of  British  ground  and  air  forces  on  the 
Continent  for  the  purpose  of  common  defense. 

What  was  most  remarkable  and  probably  unique 
in  modern  history  was  the  fact  that  the  Brussels 
Treaty,  a  pact  which  by  intent  and  definition  had 
been  aimed  originally  at  a  specific  country,  namely 
Germany,  was  converted  into  an  instrument  of 
alliance  and  cooperative  action  with  the  very 
country  against  which  it  had  been  directed. 

I  am  mentioning  here  facts  in  such  detail  be- 
cause I  feel  that  the  genesis  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ment demonstrated  the  existence  of  the  very  ele- 
ments on  which  an  enduring  alliance  and,  with  it, 
security  are  founded,  namely,  a  sense  of  urgency, 
persped Lve,  and  sacrifice. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  Paris  agree- 
mente  offer  assurance  of  lasting  value  because 


they  meet  some  of  the  most  pressing  demands  of 
the  member  nations.  As  far  as  Germany  is  con- 
cerned, they  fulfill  the  wish  of  the  German  people 
for  independence  and  equality  and  for  cooperation 
with  the  Western  democracies  subject  only  to  such 
limitations  as  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public agrees  to  accept.  They  restore  to  Germany 
the  authority  of  a  sovereign  nation,  including  the 
right  to  rearm.  They  make  Germany  a  member  of 
the  Atlantic  Community  through  admission  to 
Nato.  They  admit  Germany  to  membership  in 
the  Western  European  Union. 

Beyond  this,  the  Paris  agreements  lay  the  cor- 
nerstone for  close  cooperation  between  Germany 
and  France  in  the  one  area  which  throughout 
modern  history  has  been  the  traditional  scene  of 
conflict  between  the  two  nations,  namely,  arma- 
ment and  defense.  The  expectation  underlying 
these  arrangements  is  that  association  in  this  sensi- 
tive and  crucial  area  will  be  a  stimulant  to  broader 
and  more  intimate  cooperation  in  other  fields  as 
well  and  may  yet  fan  to  new  life  the  flames  of 
European  union. 

Finally,  the  Paris  agreements,  when  fully  con- 
summated will,  we  hope,  eliminate  once  and  for  all 
the  power  vacuum  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and  the 
omnipresent  threat  of  aggression. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  why  I  have  devoted 
relatively  little  attention  to  German  rearmament. 
I  have  done  this  purposely,  for  I  think  far  too 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  this  phase  of 
the  revitalization  of  Germany.  It  is,  of  course, 
high  time  that  Germany  be  permitted  to  make  her 
just  and  proportionate  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Western  democracies.  This,  however, 
is  but  one  attribution  of  the  sovereign  role  which 
is  again  her  right,  although  admittedly  it  is  a  very 
critical  and  a  controversial  one. 

There  are  many  other  important  obligations 
which  the  Federal  Republic  must  assume  as  an 
equal  member  of  the  free  nations  of  Europe  and 
the  world.  It  is  not  the  addition  of  12  German 
divisions  alone  which  will  repair  the  strategic 
balance  in  favor  of  the  West.  While  the  consoli- 
dation of  German  forces  with  the  fighting  powers 
of  the  Western  European  nations  and  of  the 
United  States  may  go  a  long  way  toward  remov- 
ing present  conditions  of  weakness,  it  is  the  unity 
of  purpose  manifest  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
Western  European  Union  which  can  produce  the 
strength  that  is  needed  to  frustrate  the  threat  of 
aggression.     It  will  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
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doubt  the  fallacy  and  the  futility  of  Soviet  policy, 
Which  aims  at  conquest  through  division  and 
corruption  and  which  tries  to  perpetuate  the  un- 
natural and  uncalled-for  state  of  weakness  by 
keeping  free  nations  disunited  in  open  disregard 
of  their  true  interests.  Once  this  Soviet  objec- 
tive has  been  frustrated  and  shackled,  a  vital  part 
of  Soviet  strategy  will  have  been  foiled.  And 
once  Western  European  Union  has  become  an  ac- 
complished fact,  the  way  will  be  open  for  us  to 
negotiate  from  strength. 

The  future  of  a  free,  democratic,  and  united 
Germany  and  the  security  of  the  Western  World 
are  bound  up  in  this  eventuality.  Yesterday  this 
was  little  more  than  a  hope;  today  it  is  a  project; 
tomorrow  it  will  be  a  reality. 

Refugee  Housing  in  Germany 
Nears  DM  50  Million  Mark 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  Mis- 
sion in  Germany  announced  on  January  5  the  re- 
cent approval  of  a  grant-in-aid  of  DM  2,424,000 
for  a  404-unit  refugee  housing  project  in  Bochum, 
which  brings  the  total  amount  of  money  made 
available  since  last  summer  by  the  Foa  for  refugee 
housing  in  Germany  to  nearly  DM  50,000,000. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  Marshall  plan,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  made  available  over  DM  750,- 
000,000  for  all  types  of  German  housing. 

Last  summer,  Foa  set  aside  a  grant-in-aid  of 
DM  63,000,000  for  housing  to  accommodate  the 
continuing  flow  of  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Zone. 
Of  this  sum,  DM  20,000,000  was  earmarked  for 
housing  construction  in  Berlin.  As  of  December 
31, 1954,  grants  totaling  DM  49,743,300,  including 
DM  17,565,400  for  Berlin,  had  been  approved. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  program  the  Foa  sup- 
plies only  a  part  of  the  money  necessary  to  finance 
the  construction  (except  in  Berlin,  where  100  per- 
cent of  the  construction  costs  are  financed  with 
Foa  funds) ,  but  the  cost  of  site  acquisition  is  borne 
by  the  municipality.  The  average  construction 
cost  per  unit  in  Western  Germany  was  estimated 
at  DM  14,000,  of  which  DM  6,000  is  supplied  by 
the  Foa.  The  remainder  is  financed  with  funds 
from  the  Land  governments,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  private  sources.  Thus,  the  entire  pro- 
gram, including  Berlin,  is  expected  to  generate 
housing  construction  costing  a  total  of  nearly  DM 
120,000,000  and  providing  approximately  8,500 
new  dwelling  units. 
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Seventy-five  percent  of  the  dwelling  units  built 
under  this  program  are  to  be  occupied  by  refugees 
from  the  Soviet  Zone  only.  The  remaining  25 
percent  of  the  dwelling  units  may  be  occupied  by 
"natives,"  but  the  Land  governments  must  ensure 
that  the  former  quarters  used  by  these  "natives" 
are  set  aside  for  occupancy  by  refugees.  Thus,  the 
entire  program  is  designed  to  ease  the  shortage 
of  housing  caused  by  the  influx  of  refugees. 

The  refugee  housing  program  which  was  started 
last  summer  is  the  second  such  program  to  be  fi- 
nanced in  part  by  the  United  States  Government. 
In  1950  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion provided  DM  104,400,000  which,  used  in  con- 
junction with  German  funds,  financed  the  con- 
struction of  approximately  35,000  dwelling  units 
for  refugees  of  all  categories. 

The  bulk  of  the  Foa  funds  set  aside  for  housing 
construction  in  the  Federal  Republic  were  allo- 
cated to  Northrhine- Westphalia  and  Baden-Wiirt- 
temberg  since  these  two  Laender  absorb  70  percent 
of  the  refugees  entering  the  Federal  Republic. 
Northrhine- Westphalia  was  given  a  quota  of 
DM  19,909,000,  and  projects  totaling  DM  12,291,- 
000  have  already  been  approved.  The  Bochum 
housing  project,  which  was  approved  the  latter 
part  of  December,  is  the  largest  single  project  in 
Northrhine-Westphalia  so  far  approved.  How- 
ever, it  is  anticipated  that  another  project,  calling 
for  the  construction  of  458  dwelling  units  in 
Cologne,  will  be  ready  for  approval  within  the  near 
future. 

The  Bochum  project  is  to  be  located  on  Buseloh- 
strasse  in  Bochum- Altenbochum.  It  will  consist 
of  about  25  blocks  of  three,  four,  and  five-story 
apartment  houses  and  40  two-story  row  houses 
built  for  home  ownership.  It  is  expected  that  bids 
will  be  called  for  within  the  next  2  or  3  weeks  so 
that  construction  can  get  under  way  in  early 
spring.  Plans  also  call  for  the  construction  of  a 
school  and  playgrounds  in  this  area,  though  Foa 
funds  will  not  be  used  in  this  construction. 


Secretary  Dullesand  Mr.  Hammarskjold 
Confer  on  U.N.  Mission  to  Peiping 

Press  release  35  dated  January  19 

Secretary  Dulles,  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Jr.,  and  Assistant  Secretary  Walter  S. 
Robertson  met  with  the  U.N.  Secretary-General, 
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Dag  Hammarskjold,  and  U.N.  Under  Secretary 
Ahmed  S.  Bokhari  on  January  19.  They  con- 
ferred for  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Mr.  Ham- 
marskjold gave  Secretary  Dulles  a  detailed  report 
of  the  conversations  that  he  had  had  in  Peiping 
in  pursuance  of  his  mandate  from  the  United 
Nations  to  make  continuing  and  unremitting  ef- 
forts' to  effect  the  release  of  captured  personnel 
of  the  U.N.  Command  detained  by  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
Korean  Armistice.1 

The  Secretary-General  gave  a  full  account  of 
the  information  and  views  that  had  been  ex- 
changed at  Peiping  on  the  question  of  the  U.N. 
Command  prisoners  and  expressed  the  hope  that, 
given  restraint  on  all  sides,  it  would  be  possible  to 
effect  their  release.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
made  inquiries  and  received  assurances'  regarding 
the  well-being  of  the  prisoners,  and  he  has  trans- 
mitted this  information  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
This  will  be  transmitted  in  turn  to  the  families 
by  the  U.S.  Defense  Department. 

Secretary  Dulles  expressed,  on  behalf  of  the 
President  and  himself,  their  appreciation  of  the 
painstaking  efforts  which  had  been  made  and  their 
hope  that  the  United  Nations'  would  persist  effec- 
tively in  the  course  upon  which  it  had  embarked 
pursuant  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion of  last  December.  Secretary  Dulles  pointed 
out  that  there  was  in  the  United  States  a  strong 
sentiment  in  favor  of  direct  action  but  that  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  President  for  the  time  being  to 
leave  the  handling  of  this  matter,  insofar  as  it 
was  covered  by  the  U.N.  resolution,  to  the  United 
Nations  itself  and  to  abstain  from  direct  interven- 
tion which  might  embarrass  the  activities  and  ef- 
forts of  the  United  Nations  itself.  The  Secretary 
did,  however,  point  out  that  the  U.S.  Government 
and  indeed  the  entire  American  people  were 
strongly  aroused  by  the  unlawful  imprisonment 
of  U.S.  citizens  and  that  they  awaited  with  eager- 
ness and  anxiety  the  further  developments  in  this 
matter. 


'See  Jlri.i.KTix  of  lice  20,  L954,  p.  981,  for  Idlers  of 
Dec.  4  and  7  to  Mr.  Hamniiirskjold  from  Henry  Cabol 
Lodge,    Jr.,    U.S.    representative    to    the    United    Nations, 

statement!  of  Dec.  <>  ami  8  by  Ambassador  Lodge,  and  the 
i'..\.  resolution  requesting  tin-  Secretary-General  to  seek 

eleaso    of    "these    eleven    United    Nations    Command 

nei,  ami  aii  other  explored  personnel  of  ihe  United 

Nations  < 'ommand  still  detained." 


Secretary-General  Hammarskjold's 
Mission  to  Communist  China 

Press  release  31  dated  January  18 

At  his  news  conference  on  January  18,  Secre- 
tary Dulles  was  asked  a  series  of  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  efforts  of  Secretary -General  Dag 
Hammarskjold  to  obtain  the  release  of  U.N.  Com- 
mand personnel  jailed  in  Red  China.  These 
questions  followed  this  statement  by  Secretary 
Dulles : 

I  have  one  item  of  possible  interest  to  report 
before  you  put  your  questions.  I  have  asked 
Secretary-General  Hammarskjold  to  come  to 
Washington  to  talk  with  me,  and  he  and  probably 
Ambassador  Lodge  will  be  here  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. I  want  to  get  a  direct,  firsthand  report  from 
him  as  to  just  what  took  place. 

Asked  whether  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Hammar- 
skjold implied  doubt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dulles  that 
the  efforts  taken  so  far  have  been  effective  and 
whether  the  Secretary  was  seeking  to  find  whether 
there  was  any  hope  of  success,  Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

No,  I  am  doing  it  because  I  feel  that  we  owe  a 
duty  to  the  families  of  the  prisoners  to  get  all  the 
information  we  can.  I  want  to  get  it  firsthand  for 
my  own  guidance  and  to  inform  the  families.  I 
think  it  is  only  right  that  I  should  deal  with  it 
firsthand,  and  I  will  probably  be  able  also  to  ex- 
plain to  Mr.  Hammarskjold  the  problems  which 
we  face  here  in  this  country  in  maintaining  a  posi- 
tion of  standing  aside  to  let  the  United  Nations 
try  to  work  this  problem  out.  I  don't  think  that 
can  go  on  forever. 

Asked  what  the  basis  of  his  judgment  was  as  to 
whether  the  mission  is  or  will  be  a  success  or  a  fail- 
ure, Secretary  Dulles  replied: 

The  mission  will  be  a  success  when  our  wrong- 
fully imprisoned  flyers  are  back  in  the  United 
States.     It  will  not  be  a  success  until  then. 

Asked  whether  communications  on  the  subject 
of  the  airmen  would  continue  to  be  conducted 
through  the  United  Nations,  the  Secretary  replied: 

At  this  stage  we  are  relying  on  the  United  Na- 
tions and  we  are  standing  by,  as  a  nation,  except 
as  we.  participate  in  the  United  Nations  action. 
Our  point  of  view  is  quite  clear.  These  men  were 
under    United    Nations    Command,    fighting    a 
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,'nited  Nations  war,  ami  it  is  up  to  the  United 
Sat  ions  to  try  to  get  them  out.  Now,  if  it  fails 
md  can't  get  them  out,  then  we  will  have  to  deal 
irith  the  matter  ourselves.  But  as  long  as  there 
s  a  reasonable  hope  in  United  Nations  action  we 
ire  going  to  give  it  a  chance  to  do  what  it  can; 
ind  we  certainly  hope  that  it  will  succeed. 

Asked  whether  he  felt  that  the  imprisonment 
!>y  the  Chinese  of  the  11  American  airmen  is  an 
effort  to  achieve  Chinese  entry  into  the  United 
X  at  ions,  Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  Chinese  Com- 
nunists  are  so  stupid  as  to  think  that  this  is  a 
ivay  to  get  in  the  United  Nations.  I  think,  on  the 
contrary,  all  it  is  doing  is  creating  a  further  im- 
pediment toward  their  getting  into  the  United 
Nations. 

Furthermore,  let  me  correct  one  point.  It  is 
erroneous  to  talk  about  11.  Actually  there  are 
15  that  are  covered.  You  see,  there  were  the  11 
from  one  plane  and  4  pilots  of  jet  planes  that  were 
shot  down.  I  wouldn't  want  anyone  to  forget 
those  4  because  their  being  held  is  fully  as  inde- 
fensible as  the  holding  of  the  11.  They  are  all 
covered  by  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement. 

It  is  hard  to  fathom  what  was  in  the  Chinese 
Communists'  minds,  but  I  would  doubt  very  much 
that  they  were  holding  them,  and  condemning 
them,  for  purposes  of  bargaining.  I  think  they 
more  likely  did  it  for  propaganda  reasons,  to  try 
through  forced  confessions  and  the  like  to  indicate 
to  their  people  that  we  had  been  invading  what 
they  would  call  their  own  territory  outside  of  the 
area  of  Korea.  Probably,  if  you  were  going  to 
have  to  guess,  I  would  say  they  were  doing  it 
more  for  propaganda  purposes  than  for  external 
bargaining  purposes.  That  is  necessarily  specu- 
lative. 

Asked  whether  the  United  States  would  be 
agreeable  to  resuming  bilateral  negotiations  at 
Geneva  on  the  question  of  the  fliers  and  the  Chi- 
nese students,  Secretary  Dulles  replied: 

I  think  I  made  the  position  clear  that  at  the 
present  time  as  far  as  these  men  who  were  serving 
under  the  United  Nations,  and  in  their  command, 
we  are  standing  outside  and  letting  the  United 
Nations  assume  responsibility.  It  has  undertaken 
to  try  to  get  these  fliers  back,  and  we  will  give 
it  a  fair  chance  to  get  them  back.    So,  while  it  is 


working  on  the  matter,  we  don't  intend  to  possibly 
cross  them  up  by  getting  into  it  independently. 

Asked  whether  independent  efforts  would  be 
made  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  2  civilians  who 
received  prison  sentences  at  the  same  time  as  the 
fliers,  since  they  did  not  come  under  the  purview 
of  the  Hammarskjold  mission,  the  Secretary 
replied: 

Yes,  we  are  very  much  concerned  about  them  and 
with  the  very  considerable  number  of  civilians 
that  are  improperly  detained  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. There  is  quite  a  large  group  of  them — 
40  or  50  or  thereabouts.  We  did  get  a  few  of  them 
out,  and  we  intend  to  continue  to  try  to  get  them 
all  out. 

Asked  whether  there  would  be  any  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  State  Department  not  to  press 
for  ratification  of  the  mutual  defense  treaty  with 
the  Republic  of  China  during  the  period  of  United 
Nations  effort  to  release  the  fliers,  Secretary 
Dulles  replied: 

We  expect  to  continue  to  request  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Senate  to  proceed 
rapidly  to  consider,  and  we  hope  to  consent  to, 
ratification  of  that  treaty.  I  believe  that  it  is 
planned  to  have  initial  hearings  on  the  treaty 
probably  next  week. 


Red  Chinese  Attack  on 
Offshore  Islands 

Press  release  32  dated  January  18 

At  his  news  conference  on  January  18,  Secretary 
Dulles  was  ashed  if  he  had  any  reports  on  the 
attempt  of  the  Chinese  Communists  to  take  one  of 
the  offshore  islands  from  the  Nationalists.  Secre- 
tary Dulles  made  the  following  reply: 

I  have  had  some  reports  about  the  fighting, 
which  is  rather  severe  apparently  around  the 
island  of  I-chiang,  an  island  which  lies,  I  believe, 
about  8  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Tachen  Islands. 

Asked  how  important  the  Tachen  Islands  are 
to  us,  the  Secretary  replied: 

I  would  not  say  that  the  Tachen  Islands  are  in 
any  sense  essential  to  the  defense  of  Formosa  and 
the  Pescadores,  which  we  do  regard  as  vital  to  us. 
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Asked  whether  they  a/re  useful  in  the  defense 
of  those  places,  Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

Well,  that  would  call  for  a  military  judgment 
rather  than  one  I  would  want  to  try  to  express  as 
a  civilian.  There  is,  I  believe,  on  the  island  a  radar 
point  which  is  perhaps  of  some  utility  in  picking 
up  possible  air  attack  against  Formosa.  It  lies 
about  200  miles  north  of  Formosa.  But  whether 
the  Tachen  radar  could  pick  it  up  and  get  word  to 
Formosa  in  advance  of  the  detection  of  it  by  radar 
actually  on  Formosa  I  wouldn't  know. 

Ashed  whether  it  had  any  value  to  the  United 
States  position  on  Okinawa,  the  Secretary  replied: 

No. 

Asked  whether  he  was  talking  about  the  island 
that  is  currently  under  attack  and  whether  it  is 
considered  one  of  the  Tachen  group  or  not,  Secre- 
tary Dulles  replied: 

No,  it  is  not  one  of  the  Tachen  group.  It  is  part 
of  a  group  of  islands  most  of  which  actually  passed 
from  Nationalist  to  Communist  hands  last  May. 
There  is  a  little  group  of  four  or  five  islands  there, 
and  most  of  them  were  taken  over  by  the  Commu- 
nists about  last  May.  The  loss  didn't  attract  any 
particular  attention  at  that  time.  Since  then,  pub- 
lic opinion  has  been  focused  more  on  these  little 
offshore  islands  than  was  the  case  last  May.  But 
the  island  itself  (I-chiang)  is  without  any  par- 
ticular importance.  It  is  subject  to  artillery  fire 
from  some  of  these  islands  that  were  taken  over 
last  May,  and  it  was  not  held  by  any  regular  forces 
of  the  Republic  of  China. 

Asked  whether  it  was  correct  to  say  that  the 
Tachen  Islands  were  not  essential  to  the  defense 
of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  the  Secretary 
replied: 

I  didn't  put  it  as  flatly  as  that.  I  put  it  that 
that  was  a  matter  of  military  judgment.  My  own 
information  is  that  the  only  relation  that  it  has 
to  the  defense  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  is 
tli fit  there  is  a  radar  station  on  the  island,  and 
whether  or  not  that  radar  station  can  usefully  pick 
up  a  possible  air  attack  against  Formosa  and  relay 
knowledge  of  that  to  Formosa  before  that  air 
attack  could  be  detected  by  the  radar  on  Formosa 
if  elf,  that  is  something  that  I  do  not  have  any 
precise  knowledge  of.  I  would  say  the  relation- 
ship to  the  defense  of  Formosa  was  at  the  best 
marginal. 


U.  S.  Position  on  Red  Chinese 
Offer  to  Families  of  Prisoners 

Statement  by  Henry  Suydam 
Chief  of  the  News  Division  1 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
was  informed  during  his  Peiping  discussions  that 
Chinese  Communist  authorities  might  permit 
relatives  to  visit  those  United  States  personnel 
who  had  been  convicted  and  those  whose  cases 
were  under  investigation  and  that  they  would 
provide  them  the  necessary  entry  visas.  This 
morning  the  Chinese  Communists  made  this 
announcement. 

The  United  States  Government  cannot,  of 
course,  in  good  conscience  encourage  those  who 
may  wish  to  go  into  an  area  where  the  normal 
protections  of  an  American  passport  cannot  be 
offered.  World  public  opinion  will  judge  the 
motives  of  those  who,  having  it  in  their  power 
and  being  under  an  obligation  to  end  promptly  the 
tragic  grief  they  have  caused,  now  visit  upon  the 
families  of  these  imprisoned  Americans  a  harrow- 
ing dilemma.  It  is  by  releasing  those  they  hold 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  can  convincingly 
show  concern  for  the  human  sufferings  they  have 
caused. 

Temporary  Return  of  General  Collins 

Press  release  29  dated  January  18 

Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins,  Special  Representative 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  Viet-Nam, 
has  been  called  to  Washington  for  temporary  con- 
sultation. General  Collins  will  report  on  the 
status  of  negotiations  with  respect  to  U.S.  eco- 
nomic aid  programs  in  Viet-Nam  and  U.S.  plans 
for  support  of  Vietnamese  national  security  pro- 
grams. General  Collins  expects  to  be  in  the 
United  States  about  2  weeks. 

Shipment  of  Anthracite  Coal 
to  Free  Viet-Nam 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  an- 
nounced on  January  14  that  the  shipment  of  30,000 
tons  of  anthracite  coal  from  Pennsylvania  to  Free 
Viet-Nam  has  begun.  The  first  shipment,  about 
10,000  tons,  left  Philadelphia  on  December  24  and 

1  Made  to  correspondents  on  Jan.  21. 
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;  due  at  Saigon  February  11.  A  second  shipload, 
ow  loading  in  Philadelphia,  is  due  to  arrive  at 
ai'iron  in  early  March,  followed  by  a  third  at  the 
rid  of  March. 

The  coal  will  be  sold  to  utilities  and  private  in- 
ustries.     Proceeds  of  the  sale  will  be  used  by  the 


Vietnamese  Government  to  assist  the  national 
economy,  as  part  of  the  Foa  aid  program. 

All  of  the  coal  produced  in  Viet-Nam  comes 
from  anthracite  mines  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  comes  under  Communist  control  according 
to  terms  of  the  Geneva  Conference. 


ravel  Regulations  for  Soviet  Citizens  in  the  United  States 


res8  release  1  dated  January  3 
IEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  U.S.  Government  has  extended  existing 
ravel  regulations  for  Soviet  officials  stationed  in 
he  United  States  to  include  all  Soviet  citizens  in 
>ossession  of  valid  Soviet  passports  other  than 
Soviet  citizen  officers  and  employees  of  the  U.N. 
Secretariat  while  their  conduct  is  a  responsibility 
if  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  previous  regulations  which  were  instituted 
klarch  10,  1952,  required  that  Soviet  Embassy 
>ersonnel,  TASS,  Amtorg,  and  certain  Soviet 
>ress  representatives  give  prior  notification  of 
ravel  more  than  25  miles  from  the  centers  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  New  York  City,  as  appro- 
mate,  but  did  not  establish  barred  areas  or  closed 
:ities  in  the  United  States  comparable  to  those 
ireas  and  cities  closed  to  travel  by  Americans  and 
>ther  foreigners  in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  made 
ilear  in  the  note  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  of  March 
L0,  1952,  it  was  hoped  that  this  action  would  en- 
tourage the  Soviet  Government  to  effect  appro- 
Driate  relaxation  of  its  travel  restrictions.1 

The  Soviet  Government's  action  on  June  22, 
L953,  reducing  the  list  of  areas  and  cities  closed  to 
xavel  by  foreigners  in  the  U.S.S.R.  was  welcomed 
is  a  possible  indication  that  additional  and  more 
substantial  steps  in  this  direction  might  be  forth- 
coming. Unfortunately,  this  expectation  has  not 
teen  fulfilled,  and  today  approximately  30  percent 
3f  the  land  area  of  the  U.S.S.R.  remains  closed  to 
travel  by  American  citizens  or  other  foreigners. 

It  has  now  been  decided  to  establish  the  travel 
regulations  outlined  in  this  Government's  note  of 

1  For  text  of  the  U.S.  note  and  for  background  informa- 
tion on  Soviet  travel  restrictions,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  24, 
1952,  pp.  451-452. 
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January  3,  1955,  which  are  comparable  to  those 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  imposed,  presumably 
for  reasons  of  security,  on  the  movement  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  other  foreigners  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Should  the  Soviet  Union  conclude  that 
the  international  situation  were  such  that  security 
requirements  enabled  it  to  liberalize  its  regula- 
tions restricting  the  travel  of  U.S.  citizens  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  U.S.  Government  would  in  turn 
be  disposed  to  reconsider  in  the  same  spirit  its  own 
security  requirements. 

U.S.  NOTE  OF  JANUARY  3 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics2  and  has  the  honor 
to  state  that  the  following  regulations  have  been 
instituted  and  will  apply  until  further  notice  to 
travel  in  the  United  States  by  Soviet  citizens  in 
possession  of  valid  passports  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics other  than  Soviet  citizen  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
while  their  conduct  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Travel  will  be  permitted  throughout  the  United 
States  except  in  the  border  zones  described  in 
enclosure  No.  1,  the  states  and  counties  listed  in 
enclosure  No.  2,  those  cities  which  are  listed  in 
enclosure  No.  3  as  closed  cities  in  otherwise  open 
areas,  or  as  otherwise  indicated  below.  En- 
closure No.  4  lists  open  cities  in  otherwise  closed 
areas. 

The  prior  notification  of  travel  procedure  set 
forth  in  the  Department's  note  of  March  10,  1952 


2  Georgi  N.  Zaroubin. 
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is  extended  to  include  all  resident  Soviet  citizens 
who  are  in  possession  of  valid  passports  issued  by 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  other  than  Soviet  Officers  and  employees 
of  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  while 
their  conduct  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations.  Soviet 
citizens  who  are  temporarily  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  some  specific  purpose  which 
does  not  involve  temporary  residence  in  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia,  or  New  York,  New 
York,  will  not  be  subject  to  the  prior  notification 
of  travel  requirement.  At  the  discretion  of  the 
Department,  they  may  also  be  granted  access 
to  a  closed  city  or  area  if  their  presence  in  such 
city  or  area  is  germane  to  the  purpose  of  the  visit 
for  which  admitted. 

Notifications  will  be  addressed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force  for- 
eign liaison  offices,  or  the  United  States  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations  in  New  York,  New  York, 
as  appropriate  at  least  forty-eight  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  anticipated  travel  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  miles  distance  from  the  centers  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  or  New  York,  New  York.  Each  noti- 
fication should  contain  the  name  of  the  traveler 
or  travelers  and  detailed  information  concerning 
the  projected  travel  including  itinerary,  mode  or 
modes  of  travel,  points  and  duration  of  stopovers, 
and  specific  routes  and  carriers  if  transiting  closed 
areas.  Other  than  for  large  cities,  place  names 
should  be  identified  by  county  and  state. 

Transit  travel  by  railroad  or  commercial  air- 
lines through  closed  areas  will  be  permitted  when 
such  travel  is  necessary  to  reach  open  areas  or  open 
cities  in  otherwise  closed  areas.  Soviet  citizens  en- 
gaging in  such  transit  travel  are  not  to  leave  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  any  air  or  rail  terminal  lo- 
cated in  a  closed  area  or  city  except  where  neces- 
sary to  effect  air  or  rail  connection  for  continuing 
the  travel.  The  transit  of  closed  areas  by  automo- 
bile or  bus  will  not  normally  be  permitted  except 
by  specified  routes  without  intermediate  stops  be- 
tween Washington,  D.  C,  and  New  York,  New 
York;  Washington,  D.  O,  and  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land ;  New  York,  New  York,  and  the  Oyster  Bay, 
New  York  area;  Washington,  D.  O,  and  the  open 
areas  to  t  he  south  and  west.  These  routes  are  spec- 
ified in  enclosure  No.  5.  Applications  for  ezcep 
tional  access  to  recreation  and  resort  areas  which 
fall  in  a  closed  area  will  be  considered  on  the  merits 
•  .I  each  such  application. 


The  foregoing  regulations  are  comparable  to 
those  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  imposed,  pre- 
sumably for  reasons  of  security,  on  the  movement 
of  United  States  citizens  in  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  should  hereafter  conclude  that 
the  international  situation  were  such  that  security 
requirements  enabled  it  to  liberalize  its  regulations 
restricting  the  travel  of  United  States  citizens  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  this  Government  would  in  turn 
be  disposed  to  reconsider  in  the  same  spirit  its  own 
security  requirements. 

Enclosures : 

1.  Border  Zones  Closed  to  Travel  by  Soviet  Citizens  in 
Possession  of  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Pass- 
ports. 

2.  States  and  Counties  Closed  to  Travel  by  Soviet  Citi- 
zens in  Possession  of  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Passports. 

3.  Cities  in  Otherwise  Open  Areas  Which  are  Closed  to 
Travel  by  Soviet  Citizens  in  Possession  of  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  Passports. 

4.  Cities  in  Otherwise  Closed  Areas  Which  are  Open  to 
Travel  by  Soviet  Citizens  in  Possession  of  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  Passports. 

5.  Specified  Routes  of  Automotive  Transit  Through 
Areas  Closed  to  Travel  by  Soviet  Citizens  in  Possession  of 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Passports. 

Border  Zones  Closed  to  Travel  by  Soviet  Citizens  in 
Possession  of  U.S.S.R.  Passports 

1.  U.S.A.-Canadian  Border 

In  addition  to  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  included 
within  closed  areas,  the  following  lake  shores  are  closed 
by  a  band  fifteen  miles  wide  in  the  states  and  counties 
listed : 

a.  Lake  Superior:  Minnesota — Cook,  Lake,  St.  Louis; 
Wisconsin — Douglas,  Bayfield,  Ashland,  Iron  ;  Michigan — 
Gogebic,  Ontonagon,  Houghton,  Keweenaw,  Baraga,  Mar- 
quette. Alger,  Luce,  Chippewa,  Mackinac  and  Drummond 
Island. 

b.  Lake  Michigan :  Michigan — Emmet. 

c.  Lake  Huron :  Michigan — Cheboygan,  Presque  Isle, 
Alpena,  Alcona,  Iosco,  Arenac. 

d.  Lake  Erie :  Ohio — Lake,  Ashtabula. 

2.  U.S.A.-Mexican  Border 

In  addition  to  San  Diego  County,  California,  the  Mexi- 
can border  is  closed  by  a  band  fifteen  miles  wide  except 
for  that  portion  of  the  border  which  falls  in  Webb  County, 
Texas. 

States  and    Counties    Closed    to    Travel    by    Soviet 
Citizens  in  Possession  of  U.S.S.R.  Passports 

Alabama:  Colbert,  Lauderdale,  Limestone,  Madison. 
Arizona:  Maricopa,  Mohave,  Yavapai. 
California:  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Los  Angeles,  Marin, 
Monterey,  Merced,  Napa,  Orange,  Sacramento,  San  Benito, 
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an  Diego,  San  Francisco,  San  Joaquin,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
tin  Mateo.  Banta  Barbara.  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Clara, 
i>iauo,  Soiumia,  Ventura,  Zolo. 

Colorado:  Adams,  Alamosa,  Arapahoe,  Archuleta, 
bolder,  Chaffee,  Clear  crock.  Conejos,  Cost  ilia,  Custer, 
katta,  Denver,  Douglas,  Elbert,  El  Paso,  Fremont,  Gll- 
in,  Gunnison,  Hinsdale,  Huerfano,  Jefferson,  Lake,  Mesa, 
lineral.  Montrose.  Ouray.  Park,  Pitkin,  Pueblo,  Rio 
rande,  Saguache,  Teller. 

Connecticut. 

Delatcare. 

Hanijia:  Bryau,  Bullock,  Burke,  Chatham,  Effingham, 
enkins,  Richmond,  Screven. 

Idaho:  Benewah.  Bingham,  Bonneville,  Butte,  Clark, 
uster,  Fremont,  Idaho,  Jefferson,  Latah,  Lemhi,  Lewis, 
ladison,  Nez  Perce,  Teton,  Valley. 

Illinois:  Adams,  Alexander.  Brown.  Calhoun,  Clinton, 
look,  Dn  Page,  Edgar,  Edwards,  Franklin,  Gallatin, 
ireene,  Grundy,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hardin,  Hender- 
on,  Iroquois.  Jackson,  Jefferson.  Jersey,  Johnson,  Kane, 
Esnkakee,  Kendall,  Lake,  McIIenry,  Madison,  Marion, 
lassac,  Mercer,  Monroe,  Perry,  Pike,  Pope,  Pulaski,  Ran- 
olph.  Rock  Island,  St.  Clair,  Saline,  Union,  Vermilion, 
Wabash,  Washington,  Wayne,  White,  Will,  Williamson. 

Indiana:  Adams,  Allen,  Benton,  Blackford,  Boone, 
larroll,  Cass,  Clay.  Clinton,  Dearborn,  Decatur,  De  Kalb, 
)elaware,  Elkhart,  Fayette.  Fountain,  Franklin,  Fulton, 
Kbson,  Grant,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hendricks,  Henry, 
loward,  Huntington,  Jasper,  Jay,  Johnson,  Kosciusko, 
jagrange,  Lake,  La  Porte,  Madison,  Marion,  Marshall, 
liami,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Newton,  Noble,  Ohio,  Owen, 
»arke,  Porter,  Posey,  Pulaski,  Putnam,  Randolph,  Rush, 
It  Joseph,  Shelby,  Starke,  Steuben,  Tippecanoe,  Tipton, 
Jnion,  Vanderburgh,  Vermillion,  Vigo,  Wabash,  Warren, 
Varrick,  Wayne,  Wells,  White,  Whitley. 

Iowa:  Des  Moines,  Henry,  Lee,  Louisa,  Muscatine, 
Scott. 

Kansas:  Anderson,  Atchison,  Brown,  Butler,  Chase, 
Jhautauqua,  Coffey,  Cowley,  Dickinson,  Doniphan,  Doug- 
as,  Elk,  Franklin,  Geary,  Greenwood,  Harvey,  Jackson, 
Jefferson,  Johnson,  Leavenworth,  Linn,  Lyon,  McPherson, 
Marion,  Marshall,  Miami,  Morris,  Nemaha,  Osage,  Pot- 
awatomie,  Riley,  Saline,  Sedgwick,  Shawnee,  Sumner, 
SVabaunsee,  Wyandotte. 

Kentucky:  Ballard,  Boone,  Caldwell,  Campbell,  Chris- 
tian, Crittenden,  Henderson,  Hopkins,  Kenton,  Livingston, 
Logan,  Lyon,  McCracken,  Muhlenberg,  Todd,  Trigg,  Union, 
Webster. 

Louisiana:  Acadia,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Caddo,  Cal- 
casieu, Cameron,  De  Soto,  East  Baton  Rouge,  East  Feli- 
ciana, Iberia,  Iberville,  Jefferson,  Jefferson  Davis,  La- 
fayette, Lafourche,  Livingston,  Orleans,  Plaquemines, 
Point  Coupee,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Charles,  St.  Helena,  St. 
James,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary,  St. 
Tammany,  Tangipahoa,  Terrebonne,  Vermilion,  West 
Baton  Rouge,  West  Feliciana. 

Maine:  Androscoggin,  Aroostook,  Cumberland,  Hancock, 
Kennebec,  Knox,  Lincoln,  Penobscot,  Sagadahoc,  Waldo, 
Washington,  York. 

Maryland:  Anne  Arundel,  Baltimore,  Calvert,  Caroline, 
Carroll,  Cecil,  Charles,  Dorchester,  Frederick,  Harford, 
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Howard,  Kent,  Queen  Aunes,  St.  Marys,  Somerset,  Talbot, 
Washington,  Wicomico,  Worcester. 
Massachusetts. 

Michigan:  Bay,  Genesee,  Hillsdale,  Huron,  Ingham, 
Jackson,  Lapeer,  Lenawee,  Livingston,  Macomb,  Midland, 
Monroe,  Oakland,  Saginaw,  St.  Clair,  Sanilac,  Shiawassee, 
Tuscola,  Washtenaw,  Wayne. 

Missouri:  Bollinger,  Cape  Girardeau,  Clark,  Jefferson, 
Lewis,  Lincoln,  Madison,  Marion,  Perry,  Pike,  Ralls,  St. 
Charles,  St.  Francois,  Ste.  Genevieve,  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis 
City. 
Montana:  Beaverhead,  Deer  Lodge,  Silver  Bow. 
Nebraska:   Cass,   Douglas,   Gage,   Johnson,    Lancaster, 
Nemaha,  Otoe,  Pawnee,  Richardson,  Sarpy. 
Nevada:  Clark,  Lincoln,  Nye. 

New  Hampshire:  Cheshire,  Hillsboro,  Rockingham, 
Strafford. 

New  Jersey:  Atlantic,  Burlington,  Camden,  Cape  May, 
Cumberland,  Essex,  Gloucester,  Hunterdon,  Mercer,  Mid- 
dlesex,3 Monmouth,"  Morris,3  Ocean,  Passaic,3  Salem,  Som- 
erset, Union,  Warren. 

New  Mexico:  Bernalillo,  Los  Alamos,  Rio  Arriba,  San- 
doval, Santa  Fe,  Taos,  Torrance. 

New  York:  Albany,  Broome,  Cayuga,  Chautauqua, 
Chenango,  Cortland,  Delaware,  Erie,  Greene,  Jefferson, 
Kings  (Brooklyn),  Madison,  Monroe,  Nassau,4  Niagara, 
Oneida,  Onondaga,  Orleans,  Oswego,  Otsego,  Schenectady, 
Schoharie,  Suffolk,  Wayne. 

North  Dakota:  Adams,  Billings,  Bottineau,  Bowman, 
Burke,  Burleigh,  Divide,  Dunn,  Emmons,  Golden  Valley, 
Grant,  Hettinger,  Kidder,  Logan,  McHenry,  Mcintosh, 
McKenzie,  McLean,  Mercer,  Morton,  Mountrail,  Oliver, 
Renville,  Sheridan,  Sioux,  Slope,  Stark,  Ward,  Williams. 
Ohio:  Allen,  Ashland,  Auglaize,  Butler,  Champaign, 
Clark,  Crawford,  Cuyahoga,  Darke,  Defiance,  Delaware, 
Erie,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Greene,  Hamilton,  Hancock, 
Hardin,  Henry,  Huron,  Jackson,  Logan,  Lorain,  Lucas, 
Madison,  Marion,  Medina,  Mercer,  Miami,  Montgomery, 
Morrow,  Ottawa,  Paulding,  Pickaway,  Pike,  Preble,  Put- 
nam, Richland,  Ross,  Sandusky,  Scioto,  Seneca,  Shelby, 
Stark,  Summit,  Union,  Van  Wert,  Wayne,  Williams,  Wood, 
Wyandot. 

Oklahoma:  Creek,  Kay,  Lincoln,  Logan,  Noble,  Okla- 
homa, Osage,  Pawnee,  Payne,  Tulsa,  Washington. 

Pennsylvania:  Adams,  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver, 
Bedford,  Berks,  Bucks,  Butler,  Carbon,  Chester,  Colum- 
bia, Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Erie,  Fayette, 
Franklin,  Fulton,  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Lancaster, 
Lawrence,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Luzerne,  Mifflin,  Montgomery, 
Montour,  Northampton,  Northumberland,  Perry,  Phila- 
delphia, SchuylkiU,  Somerset,  Union,  Washington,  West- 
moreland, York. 
Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina:  Aiken,  Allendale,  Bamberg,  Barnwell, 
Beaufort,  Berkeley,  Charleston,  Colleton,  Dorchester, 
Hampton,  Jasper,  Orangeburg. 

South  Dakota:  Armstrong,  Aurora,  Bennett,  Bon 
Homme,  Brule,  Buffalo,   Butte,  Campbell,  Charles  Mix, 


'Closed  except  for  those  portions  of  these  counties 
which  lie  less  than  25  air  miles  from  the  center  of  New 
York,  New  York. 

*  Closed  except  for  Oyster  Bay  area  north  of  Route  25A. 
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Clay,  Corson,  Custer,  Davison,  Dewey,  Douglas,  Edmunds, 
Faulk,  Gregory,  Haakon,  Hand,  Hanson,  Harding,  Hughes, 
Hutchinson,  Hyde,  Jackson,  Jerauld,  Jones,  Lawrence, 
Lincoln,  Lyman,  McCook,  McPherson,  Meade,  Mellette, 
Minnehaha,  Pennington,  Perkins,  Potter,  Stanley,  Sully, 
Todd,  Tripp,  Turner,  Union,  Walworth,  Washabaugh, 
Yankton,  Ziebach. 

Tennessee:  Anderson,  Bedford,  Bledsoe,  Blount,  Brad- 
ley, Campbell,  Cannon,  Cheatham,  Clay,  Coffee,  Cumber- 
land, Davidson,  De  Kalb,  Dickson,  Fentress,  Franklin, 
Giles,  Grundy,  Hamilton,  Hickman,  Houston,  Humphreys, 
Jackson,  Knox,  Lake,  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Lincoln,  Loudon, 
McMinn,  Macon,  Marion,  Marshall,  Maury,  Meigs,  Monroe, 
Montgomery,  Moore,  Morgan,  Overton,  Perry,  Pickett, 
Polk,  Putnam,  Rhea,  Roane,  Robertson,  Rutherford,  Scott, 
Sequatchie,  Sevier,  Smith,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Trousdale, 
Union,  Van  Buren,  Warren,  Wayne,  White,  Williamson, 
Wilson. 

Texas:  Anderson,  Aransas,  Armstrong,  Austin,  Bas- 
trop, Bell,  Bexar,  Bowie,  Brazoria,  Brazos,  Burleson, 
Caldwell,  Calhoun,  Camp,  Carson,  Cass,  Chambers,  Chero- 
kee, Collingsworth,  Colorado,  Comal,  Dallam,  Dallas,  Deaf 
Smith,  Delta,  De  Witt,  Donley,  Ellis,  Falls,  Fayette,  Fort 
Bend,  Franklin,  Freestone,  Galveston,  Goliad,  Gonzales, 
Gray,  Gregg,  Grimes,  Guadalupe,  Hansford,  Hardin,  Har- 
ris, Harrison,  Hartley,  Hays,  Hemphill,  Henderson,  Hill, 
Hopkins,  Hutchinson,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Johnson, 
Karnes,  Kaufman,  Lamar,  Lavaca,  Lee,  Leon,  Liberty, 
Limestone,  Lipscomb,  Madison,  Marion,  Matagorda, 
Milam,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Morris,  Navarro,  Ochiltree, 
Oldham,  Orange,  Panola,  Parker,  Potter,  Rains,  Randall, 
Red  River,  Refugio,  Roberts,  Robertson,  Rockwall,  Rusk, 
San  Jacinto,  Shelby,  Sherman,  Smith,  Tarrant,  Titus, 
Travis,  Upshur,  Van  Zandt,  Victoria,  Walker,  Waller, 
Washington,  Wharton,  Wheeler,  Williamson,  Wilson, 
Wood. 

Virginia:  Accomac,  Albemarle,  Alleghany,  Augusta, 
Bath,  Charles  City,  Clarke,  Culpeper,  Elizabeth  City,  Es- 
sex, Fauquier,  Frederick,  Gloucester,  Greene,  Highland, 
Isle  of  Wight,  James  City,  King  and  Queen,  King  George, 
King  William,  Lancaster,  Loudoun,  Madison,  Matthews, 
Middlesex,  Nansemond,  Nelson,  New  Kent,  Norfolk, 
Northampton,  Northumberland,  Orange,  Page,  Princess 
Anne,  Prince  William,  Rappahannock,  Richmond,  Rock- 
bridge, Rockingham,  Shenandoah,  Stafford,  Surry,  War- 
ren, Warwick,  Westmoreland,  York. 

Washington:  Adams,  Asotin,  Benton,  Clark,  Columbia, 
Cowlitz,  Douglas,  Franklin,  Garfield,  Grant,  King,  Kitti- 
tas, Klickitat,  Lewis,  Lincoln,  Pierce,  Skamania,  Snoho- 
mish, Spokane,  Thurston,  Walla  Walla,  Whitman, 
Yakima. 

West  Virginia:  Brooke,  Hancock,  Marshall,  Ohio. 

Wisconsin:  Kenosha,  Milwaukee,  Ozaukee,  Racine,  Wal- 
worth, Washington,  Waukesha. 

Cities  in  Otherwise  Open  Areas  Which  are  Closed  to 
Travel  by  Soviet  Citizens  in  Possession  of  U.S.S.R. 
Passports 


Johnstown,  Pennsylvania 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
Memphis,  Tennessee 


Portland,  Oregon 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
San  Bernardino,  California 
Steubenville,  Ohio 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


Cities  in  Otherwise  Closed  Areas  Which  are  Open  to 
Travel  by  Soviet  Citizens  in  Possession  of  U.S.S.R. 
Passports 


Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 
Austin,  Texas 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Berkeley,  California 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Camden,  New  Jersey 
Canton,  Ohio 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dearborn,  Michigan 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 
El  Paso,  Texas 
Evansville,  Indiana 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Fort  Forth,  Texas 
Gary,  Indiana 
Glendale,  California 
Hammond,  Indiana 
Houston,  Texas 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Lansing,  Michigan 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Long  Beach,  California 
Los  Angeles,  California B 
Lowell,  Massachusetts 
Lynn,  Massachusetts 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
New  Bedford,  Massachus- 
etts 


New  Haven,  Connecticut 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana B 
New  York,  New  York  * 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
Pasadena,  California 
Phoenix,  Arizona 
Quincy,  Massachusetts 
Reading,  Pennsylvania 
Richmond,  California 
Sacramento,  California 
Saginaw,  Michigan 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
San  Francisco,  California  ' 
San  Jose,  California 
Savannah,  Georgia5 
Seattle,  Washington 6 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 
Somerville,  Massachusetts 
South  Bend,  Indiana 
Spokane,  Washington 
Tacoma,  Washington 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Utica,  New  York 
Washington,     District     of 

Columbia 
Waterbury,  Connecticut 
Wichita,  Kansas 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Ashhind,  Kentucky 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Birmingham,  Alabama 


Charleston,  West  Virginia 
Gadsden,  Alabama 
Huntington,  West  Virginia 


Specified  Routes  of  Automotive!  Transit  Through 
Areas  Closed  to  Travel  by  Soviet  Citizens  in  Posses- 
sion of  U.S.S.R.  Passports 

1.  From  Washington,  D.  C,  and  return : 

(a)  To  Baltimore  via  U.  S.  Route  No.  1  or  Washington- 
Baltimore  Expressway. 

(b)  To  West  Virginia  via  Virginia  Route  No.  7  and 
Route  No.  9. 

(c)  To  Spotsylvania  County,  Virginia,  via  U.  S.  Route 
No.  1. 

2.  From  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to  New  York,  New  York, 

6  Open  except  for  port  areas  of  these  cities. 
'Open  except  for  Borough  of  Brooklyn  (Kings  County, 
N.  Y.) 
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and  return  through  Farnhurst,  Delaware,  via  U.  S.  Route 
No.  40  and  New  Jersey  Turnpike. 

3.  From  New  York,  New  York,  and  return : 

(a)  To  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  Washington,  D.  C, 
(See  1  and  2  above). 

(b)  To  Oyster  Bay,  New  York  area  via  New  York 
Route  25  A. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  JUNE  22,  1953 

As  amended  by  the  Soviet  Government's  addi- 
tion on  November  12, 1953,  of  the  towns  of  Kron- 
shtadt, Balaklava,  Severomorsk,  Rosta,  and  To- 
kanga  to  the  list  of  closed  cities,  the  following 
note  of  June  22,  1953,  sets  forth  the  restrictions 
on  travel  by  American  citizens  in  the  Soviet  Union: 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  has  the  honor  to 
state  that,  by  a  decree  of  the  Government  of  the 
USSR  amending  the  lists  of  points  and  localities 
of  the  USSR  forbidden  to  visits  by  foreigners 
which  were  communicated  in  the  notes  of  Septem- 
ber 30, 1948  7  No.  1130/PR  and  January  15, 1952 8 
No.  46/PR,  free  movement  over  the  territory  of 
the  USSR  is  permitted  except  for  the  points  and 
localities  set  forth  in  the  attached  list. 

In  addition,  travel  in  automobiles  of  embassies 
and  missions  is  permitted  on  the  Leningrad,  Yaro- 
slavl and  Serpukhov  highways  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  40  kilometer  zone  around  Moscow  on  con- 
dition of  travelling  in  transit  beyond  the  borders 
of  Moscow  Oblast  with  the  right  of  stopping  only 
in  the  cities  of  Klin  and  Zagorsk. 

There  is  retained  the  system  of  preliminary 
notification  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  USSR  or  the  Ministry  of  Defense  of  the  USSR 
by  foreign  embassies  and  missions  regarding  trips 
by  their  chiefs  and  staff  members  over  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Soviet  Union  in  those  cases  when  they 
travel  beyond  the  limits  of  the  40  kilometer  zone. 


List  of  Points  and  Localities  of  the  USSR  Forbidden 
to  Visits  by  Foreigners 

A  25-kilometer  zone  along  the  frontier  of  the  USSR  with 
Norway,  Finland,  Turkey,  Iran  and  Afghanistan  ; 


•  Bullctin  of  Oct.  24, 1948,  p.  525. 

"Not  printed.  For  a  map  showing  areas  and  cities 
closed  to  foreign  travel  as  of  Jan.  15,  1952,  see  Ibid., 
Mar.  24,  1952,  facing  p.  451. 
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the  city  of  Polyarny  in  Murmansk  Oblast  and  the  city 
of  Molotovosk  in  the  Archangel  Oblast ; 

the  Estonian,  Latvian,  Lithuanian  SSR's  and  the  Kalin- 
ingrad Oblast ; 

the  city  of  Nikolaev  and  the  western  oblasts  of  the 
Ukrainian  SSR ; 

the  cities  of  Sevastopol,  Feodosiya  and  Kerch  in  the 
Crimean  Oblast ; 

the  Apsheronski  Peninsula  (except  the  city  of  Baku), 
the  raions  of  the  Azerbaidzhan  SSR  located  south  of  the 
automobile  highway  Baku-Kirovabad-Tbilisi,  and  also  the 
Nakhichevanskaya  ASSR,  with  right  of  travelling  in 
transit  on  the  Tbilisi-Baku  railroad  ; 

the  Mordovskaya  and  Udmurtskaya  ASSR's ; 

Gorki  Oblast  (except  the  city  of  Gorki),  and  also  the 
raions  of  Stalingrad  and  Astrakhan  Oblasts  (except  the 
city  of  Astrakhan)  located  east  of  the  Volga  ; 

the  Molotov,  Sverdlovsk  and  Chelyabinsk  Oblasts ; 

the  cities  of  Omsk,  Novosibirsk,  Tomsk,  Krasnoyarsk, 
Irkutsk,  water  travel  on  the  Yenisei  River,  and  the  Taimyr 
National  Okrug ; 

the  Buryat-Mongol  ASSR,  Primorski  Krai  (except  the 
Port  of  Nakhodka),  Kamchatskaya  Oblast,  Chukotski 
National  Okrug,  the  eastern  raions  of  Khabarovski  Krai, 
and  Sakhalin  Oblast ; 

Karagandinskaya,  Pavlodarskaya,  Semipalatinskaya, 
Gurevskaya  Oblasts,  and  also  the  raions  of  the  Zapadno- 
Kazakhstanskaya  Oblast  of  the  Kazakh  SSR  located  west 
of  the  Ural  River ; 

the  Issyk-Kulskaya,  Talasskaya  and  Tyan-Shanskaya 
Oblasts  of  the  Kirgiz  SSR ; 

the  Tadzhik  SSR  (except  the  city  of  Stalinabad)  ; 

Tashkent  Oblast  of  the  Uzbek  SSR  (except  the  city  of 
Tashkent)  and  the  Kara-Kalpakskaya  ASSR ; 

Krasnovodskaya  Oblast  in  the  Turkmen  SSR  ; 

Moscow  Oblast  except  the  cities  of  Klin,  Zagorsk  and 
also  a  zone  of  40-kilometer  radius  from  the  center  of  the 
city  of  Moscow. 

Within  this  zone  entry  into  the  following  raions  is  for- 
bidden : 

Solnechnogorski,  Dmitrovski,  Khimkinski  (except  the 
river  port),  Krasnopolyanski,  Shchelkovski,  and  also  the 
Uchinski  Reservoir ; 

the  part  of  Zvenigorodski  south  of  the  Rublevo-Uspenski 
highway,  and  Kuntsevski  west  of  the  inhabited  points  of 
Mamonovo,  Bakovka,  Peredelkino,  Fedosino,  and  also 
travel  on  the  Krasnogorski  and  Podushkinski  highways ; 
the  part  of  the  Lenin  Raion  east  of  the  Moscow-Kashir 
railroad  and  south  of  the  inhabited  points  of  Ostrov, 
Prudishche,  and  station  Bulatnikovo  ; 

the  part  of  the  Balashikhinski  Raion  east  of  the  in- 
habited points  of  Nikolskoe,  Station  Zheleznodorozhnaya, 
Sobolikha ; 

the  part  of  the  Ramenski  Raion  northeast  of  the  Mos- 
cow and  Pekhorka  Rivers. 

Note:  Entry  and  exit  through  the  port  of  Nakhodka- 
City  of  Vladivostok  is  permitted  in  transit  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad  without  the  right  of  stopping  in  the 
city  of  Vladivostok. 
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Regulations  on  Photography  and 
Sketching  by  Soviet  Citizens  in  U.S. 

Press  release  34  dated  January  19 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  U.S.  Government  has  instituted  regulations 
governing  photography  and  sketching  in  the 
United  States  by  Soviet  citizens  in  possession  of 
valid  Soviet  passports  other  than  Soviet  citizen 
officers  and  employees  of  the  U.N.  Secretariat 
while  their  conduct  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations.  These 
regulations  are  comparable  to  present  Soviet  reg- 
ulations restricting  photography  and  sketching 
by  U.S.  citizens  and  other  foreigners  in  the  Soviet 
Union  which  presumably  have  been  instituted  for 
reasons  of  security. 

Inasmuch  as  the  essence  of  these  regulations 
would  be  circumvented  by  the  procurement  here 
of  certain  photographic  or  cartographic  materials 
which  are  not  available  in  the  Soviet  Union  for 
procurement  by  U.S.  citizens,  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary specifically  to  prohibit  the  procurement  by 
Soviet  citizens  of  materials  of  this  kind. 

As  stated  in  the  U.S.  Government's  note  of  Jan- 
uary 19,  1955,  should  the  Soviet  Union  conclude 
that  the  international  situation  were  such  that 
security  requirements  enabled  it  to  liberalize  its 
regulations  restricting  photography  and  sketch- 
ing by  U.S.  citizens  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
make  available  to  them  materials  of  the  types 
noted,  this  Government  would  in  turn  be  disposed 
to  reconsider  its  own  security  requirements  in  the 
same  spirit. 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  JANUARY  19 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics1  and  has  the  honor- 
to  state  that  the  following  regulations  have  been 
instituted  and  will  apply  until  further  notice  to 
photography  and  sketching  in  the  United  States 
by  Soviet  citizens  in  possession  of  valid  passports 
i  ii'd  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  other  than  Soviet  citizen  offi- 
ce] and  employees  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations  while  their  conduct  is  a  responsi- 


1  Georgl  N.  Zaroubln. 


bility  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Unitedil 
Nations. 

Soviet  citizens  in  the  United  States  are  per- 
mitted to  sketch  or  take  photographs  of  historical  I 
and  architectural  monuments;  the  buildings  of 
cultural,  educational  and  medical  institutions;; 
theaters,  museums,  city,  State  or  national  parks;! 
stadiums ;  and  also  urban  and  rural  scenes  in  the 
background  of  which  there  are  none  of  the  objects! 
listed  below  in  points  a.  through  g. 

In  industrial  enterprises  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  civilian  products,  agricultural 
experimental  stations,  railroad  stations,  commer- 
cial airports,  river  or  lake  port  installations  and 
governmental  institutions,  Soviet  citizens  may,  in 
individual  cases,  make  sketches  or  take  photo- 
graphs provided  that  they  have  first  obtained  the 
permission  of  the  administration  of  these  insti- 
tutions and  organizations. 

Citizens  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics in  the  United  States  may  not  sketch  or 
take  photographs: 

a.  Of  military  objects,  installations,  technology 
and  armaments. 

b.  Of  fuel  storage  depots. 

c.  Of  seaports,  hydroelectric,  thermoelectric  or 
nuclear  power  installations,  bridges,  railroad 
junctions,  terminals,  and  tunnels. 

d.  Of  industrial  establishments  except  those 
engaged  solely  in  civilian  production. 

e.  Of  scientific  research  institutions,  offices  and 
laboratories. 

f.  Of  radio,  television,  telephone  and  telegraph 
stations  or  facilities. 

g.  From  airplanes  on  flights  over  territory  of 
the  United  States. 

Citizens  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics in  the  United  States  may  not  purchase  or! 
otherwise  procure  the  following  except  where  they 
appear  in  or  are  appendices  to  newspapers,  peri- 
odicals, technical  journals,  atlases  and  books 
commercially  available  to  the  general  public: 

a.  Aerial  photographs,  mosaics  and  photomaps. 

b.  Maps  and  charts  of  scale  of  or  larger  than 
1 :  250,000. 

c.  Navigational  and  hydrographic  maps  and 
charts. 

d.  Panoramic  photographs  or  detailed  develop- 
ment plans  of  industrial  cities. 
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The  foregoing  regulations  are  comparable  to 
jresent  Soviet  regulations  restricting  photog- 
■aphy  and  sketching  by  United  States  citizens  in 
he  Soviet  Union  which  presumably  have  been 
DStituted  for  reasons  of  security.  If  the  Soviet 
CTnion  should  hereafter  conclude  that  the  inter- 
lational  situation  were  such  that  security  require- 
ments enabled  it  to  liberalize  its  regulations 
restricting  photography  and  sketching  by  United 
States  citizens  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  make 
ivailable  to  them  materials  of  the  types  noted 
ibove,  this  Government  would  in  turn  be  disposed 
o  reconsider  its  own  security  requirements  in  the 
»ame  spirit. 


iOVIET  RESTRICTIONS  APPLICABLE  TO 

•HOTOGRAPHY  AND  SKETCHING 

JY   U.  S.  CITIZENS  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

The  Soviet  regulations  which  restrict  photog- 
raphy and  sketching  by  U.  S.  citizens  and  other 
fan  /oners  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  contained  in 
Ihe  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  Circular 
Vote  No.  42  of  February  11,  1954,  the  text  of 
which  follows: 

The  Protocol  Section  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
)f  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  presents  its  compliments  to  the  Embas- 
sies and  Missions  and,  in  connection  with  the  question  of  a 
■umber  of  Embassies  and  Missions  regarding  the  regula- 
tions for  photography  on  the  territory  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
has  the  honor  to  state  that  according  to  existing  regula- 
tions foreign  citizens : 

1.  Are  permitted  on  the  whole  territory  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
except  points  and  localities  which  foreigners  are  for- 
bidden to  visit,  to  take  photographs  and  also  to  sketch 
architectural  monuments ;  buildings  of  cultural,  educa- 
tional and  medical  institutions ;  educational  institutions ; 
theaters ;  museums ;  parks  of  culture  and  rest,  stadiums ; 
streets  and  squares ;  living  quarters ;  and  also  scenes  and 
landscapes  in  the  background  of  which  there  are  none  of 
the  objects  listed  below  in  points  "a,"  "b,"  "c,"  "d," 
and  "e."  At  industrial  enterprises  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  civilian  products,  state  farms,  collective  farms 
and  MTS  [machine  and  tractor  stations],  railroad  sta- 
tions, airdromes,  river  ports,  governmental  institutions, 
educational  institutions,  and  social  organizations  photo- 
graphs and  sketches  may,  in  individual  cases,  be  made 
witli  the  permission  of  the  administration  of  these  insti- 
tutions and  organizations. 

2.  The  taking  of  photographs  and  sketching  are  forbid- 
den: 

a.  In  the  25  kilometer  frontier  zone,  except  for  the 
places  and  localities  which  foreigners  are  not  prohibited 
from  visiting,  where  they  are  permitted  to  photograph  the 
objects  listed  in  point  1 ; 

b.  Of  all  types  of  military  technology  and  armaments, 


all  military  objects  and  institutions  and  storage  places 
of  combustibles; 

c.  Of  seaports,  large  hydroelectric  installations  (sluices, 
dams,  pumping  stations),  railroad  junctions,  tunnels,  rail- 
road and  highway  bridges; 

d.  Of  industrial  establishments,  scientific  research  in- 
stitutions, design  offices,  laboratories,  electric  power  sta- 
tions, radio  beacons,  radio  stations,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph stations ; 

e.  From  airplanes  on  flights  over  territory  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  also  surface  panoramic  photographs  and 
sketches  of  industrial  cities. 


Egyptian  Radioisotope 
Training  Program 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 21  (press  release  38)  that  two  Egyptian 
scientists,  Dr.  Fathy  Abd  El  Sattar  Sallam  of 
the  Department  of  Internal  Medicine,  University 
of  Cairo,  and  Kamal  El  Din  Abd  El  Aziz 
Mahmoud  of  the  University's  Department  of 
Physics,  would  arrive  at  Washington  on  that  date 
to  begin  a  study  of  the  use  of  radioisotopes  in  this 
country.  They  will  be  joined  later  by  other  sci- 
entists from  Egypt. 

Last  October  the  Egyptian  Government  asked 
the  U.S.  Government  for  assistance  in  initiating 
a  program  for  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy. 
The  U.S.  Government  agreed  and  designated  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  to  arrange  the  program. 
The  Department  of  State,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  some  20 
U.S.  universities  will  collaborate  in  the  project, 
which  ultimately  will  be  expanded  to  include  the 
use  of  radioisotopes  in  other  fields  such  as  agri- 
culture and  industry. 

The  Egyptian  scientists  will  be  given  an  initial 
course  of  instruction  at  the  radioisotopes  center  at 
the  National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethesda,  Md. 
The  second  phase  of  their  study  will  be  at  Oak 
Ridge,  followed  by  special  training  at  various 
American  universities  and  government  labora- 
tories. 

Laboratory  equipment  will  be  assembled  at  the 
National  Naval  Medical  Center  next  May,  and  the 
team  of  Egyptian  scientists  will  operate  their  unit 
there  for  several  weeks.  The  equipment  then  will 
be  transferred  to  Cairo,  where  it  will  be  set  up  in 
the  Egyptian  National  Research  Council  building. 
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Activities  Under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS' 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  transmit  herewith  my  first  semiannual  report 
on  the  activities  carried  on  under  Public  Law  480, 
83d  Congress,  as  required  by  that  Law. 

Public  Law  480  is  an  expression  by  Congress  of 
its  determination  to  deal  with  the  abundance  of  our 
agricultural  production  in  a  constructive  way. 
Despite  the  problems  created  by  this  abundance, 
we  may  be  thankful  we  live  in  a  land  which  is  able 
to  produce  plentifully  rather  than  one  which 
suffers  the  affliction  of  food  shortages. 

The  enclosed  report  includes  the  dollar  value  of 
the  foreign  currency  for  which  commodities  ex- 
ported pursuant  to  section  102  (a)  of  the  act  have 
been  sold,  as  well  as  the  estimated  order  of  magni- 
tude of  the  total  country  programs  which  have 
been  generally  agreed  on  but  not  fully  negotiated, 
together  with  the  cost  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  such  sales.  The  report  also  con- 
tains a  summary  of  the  policies  and  operating 
techniques  evolved  for  the  administration  of  the 
act  during  the  first  six  months  of  its  existence. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  January  10, 1955. 

Introduction 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  (Public  Law  480)  combines  many 
different  purposes.  It  affects  many  aspects  of  both 
our  domestic  and  foreign  economic  policies.  It 
directly  involves  participation  by  five  departments 
and  agencies  and  affects  the  area  of  interest  of 
several  more.  Public  Law  480  is  the  result  of  long 
congressional  consideration  of  many  bills  designed 


1  EL  Doc.  02,  84th  Cong.,  1st  seas.;  transmitted  on  Jan. 
10.  For  text  of  the  President's  statement  on  signing  the 
act,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  2, 1954,  p.  105. 


to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  our  problem  of  agri- 
cultural surpluses  through  expansion  of  the  move- 
ment of  such  commodities  abroad.  It  combines 
features  of  many  bills  providing  for  acceptance  of 
foreign  currencies  in  payment  for  surplus  com- 
modities and  includes  provisions  of  the  Famine 
Relief  Act  of  1953. 

For  these  reasons  I  deem  it  desirable,  before  de- 
lineating activities  under  the  act,  to  review  briefly 
its  principal  provisions  and  indicate  its  relation- 
ship to  the  total  agricultural  problem  in  the  United 
States,  our  foreign  economic  policies,  and  other 
agricultural  disposal  programs  of  the  Government. 

Provisions  of  the  Law 

The  act  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress — 

to  expand  international  trade  among  the  United  States 
and  friendly  nations,  to  facilitate  the  convertibility  of 
currency,  to  promote  the  economic  stability  of  American 
agriculture  and  the  national  welfare,  to  make  maximum 
efficient  use  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  further- 
ance of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in 
agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the  United  States  by 
providing  a  means  whereby  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such  com- 
modities may  be  sold  through  private  trade  channels,  and 
foreign  currencies  accepted  in  payment  therefor. 

It  further  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
to  use  foreign  currency  accruing  under  the  act — 

to  expand  international  trade,  to  encourage  economic  de- 
velopment, to  purchase  strategic  materials,  to  pay  United 
States  obligations  abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength, 
and  to  foster  in  other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Title  I  authorizes  the  President  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  friendly  nations  providing  for 
the  sale  of  surplus  commodities  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies.     In    negotiating    such    agreements    the 
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'resident  is  required,  among  other  things,  to  take 
jasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  usual  market- 
lgs  of  the  United  States  and  to  assure  that  sales 
M"  foreign  currencies  will  not  unduly  disrupt 
orld  prices,  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure 
le  use  of  private  trade  channels,  and  to  give 
oecial  consideration  to  the  development  and  ex- 
ansion  of  demand  abroad  for  agricultural  com- 
lodities. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  use,  in  agreement 
nth  the  country  concerned,  foreign  currencies 
ccruing  from  sales  for  eight  separate  purposes, 
"oreign  currencies  may  be  used  for  these  purposes 
•ithout  regard  to  section  1415  of  the  Supplemen- 
il  Appropriations  Act  of  1953,2  except  that  sec- 
ion  1415  is  required  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  at 
jast  10  percent  of  the  total  foreign  currency  pro- 
eeds  of  sales  and  to  all  use  of  currencies  as  grants 
or  financing  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services  for 
ther  countries,  for  promoting  economic  develop- 
lent  and  trade,  or  for  payment  of  United  States 
bligations  abroad.  The  President  may,  however, 
raive  the  applicability  of  section  1415  in  any  case 
i  which  he  finds  that  such  applicability  would  be 
lappropriate  or  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
tie  title. 

Title  II  of  the  act  authorizes  the  President  to 
urnish,  out  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
tocks  and  on  a  grant  basis,  surplus  agricultural 
ommodities  to  friendly  governments  or  peoples 
o  assist  in  meeting  famine  or  other  urgent  relief 
equirements  or  to — 

ssist  programs  undertaken  with  friendly  governments  or 
ttrough  voluntary  relief  agencies. 

Title  III  amends  and  liberalizes  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  by  providing  additional  author- 
ty  to  dispose  for  various  purposes  of  commodi- 
ies  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Ccc.  It  authorizes 
he  Ccc  to  pay  reprocessing,  packaging,  handling, 
nd  transportation  charges  on  donated  commodi- 
ies  up  to  time  of  delivery  to  a  designated  agency 
or  domestic  distribution  or  to  shipside  in  the  case 
if  distribution  abroad.  Section  303,  while  con- 
aining  no  new  legal  authority,  establishes  a  pol- 
cy  of  encouraging  the  barter  of  surplus  commodi- 
ies  for  strategic  materials  or  for  goods  required 


'  Sec.  1415  provides  that  foreign  currencies  owned  by  the 
Jnited  States  can  be  used  only  as  authorized  through  the 
ppropriation  process.  In  practice  this  generally  means 
hat  appropriated  funds  must  be  used  to  purchase  such 
urrencies  from  the  Treasury  when  they  are  to  be  used. 
Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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in  the  foreign  assistance  program  or  offshore 
construction. 

Appropriation. — Transactions  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod under  title  I  are  limited  to  an  amount  which 
would  require  an  appropriation  not  to  exceed  $700 
million  to  reimburse  the  Ccc  for  its  losses 3  in  the 
commodities  disposed  of  or  for  its  cost  of  disposal. 
Costs  of  transfers  under  title  II  for  the  3-year 
period  are  limited  to  $300  million,  including  the 
Ccc  investment  in  the  commodities.  No  transac- 
tions under  either  title  may  take  place  after  June 
30, 1957. 

Executive  Order  No.  10560 

Executive  Order  No.  10560,4  September  9, 1954, 
delegates  authority  vested  in  the  President  for 
administration  of  Public  Law  480.  Primary  re- 
sponsibility for  sales  for  foreign  currency  is  as- 
signed to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  All  func- 
tions conferred  on  the  President  by  title  II  of  the 
act  are  delegated  to  the  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration. 

Interagency  Committee 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  act  and  the 
interdepartmental  interest,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  administration  of  the  act  be  effectively  coordi- 
nated. To  this  end  I  directed,  by  letter  dated 
September  9,  1954,5  that  there  be  established  an 
Interagency  Committee  on  Agricultural  Surplus 
Disposal — 

to  assist  the  agencies  concerned  in  bringing  into  harmo- 
nious action,  consistent  with  the  overall  policy  objectives 
of  this  Government,  the  various  agricultural  disposal 
activities  vested  in  them  by,  or  assigned  to  them  pursuant 
to,  the  Act. 

It  was  directed  that  the  Committee  should  be 
composed  of  a  representative  of  the  White  House 
Office  as  Chairman  and  one  representative  of  each 
Government  department  or  agency  designated  by 
the  Chairman.  The  Chairman  was  made  respon- 
sible for  advising  the  President  concerning  policy 
issues.    The  Committee  now  consists  of  the  Chair- 


3  Dollars  received  through  the  purchase  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies by  any  agency  of  the  United  States  for  its  use 
abroad  reduce  the  Ccc  loss  on  sales  for  foreign  currencies. 
However,  currencies  received  from  sales  but  which  are 
used  by  such  agency  without  purchase  are  not  an  offset  to 
the  loss  to  Ccc  of  its  investment  in  the  commodities  dis- 
posed of  under  the  act.     [Footnote  in  the  original.] 

*  Bulletin  of  Oct.  4, 1954,  p.  501. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  500. 
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man,  Mr.  Clarence  Francis,  and  senior  officials 
of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Treasury,  and  State ;  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration;  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Staff  Committee 

My  letter  of  September  9  also  stated  that  I 
expected  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 

to  assure  the  effective  coordination  of  day-to-day  opera- 
tions through  appropriate  interagency  relationships. 

To  this  end,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  es- 
tablished a  working  committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Administrator  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  consisting,  in  addition,  of  staff  repre- 
sentatives from  agencies  on  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal,  and 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization.  This  staff  committee, 
under  policies  established  by  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal,  is 
responsible  for  consideration  of  specific  proposals 
for  sales  or  grants  and  for  working  out  the  de- 
tailed provisions  of  agreements,  terms  of  sale,  and 
the  like. 

The  Agricultural  Problem 

The  agricultural  problem,  as  it  exists  today,  is 
the  result  of  several  factors,  including  the  sharp 
expansion  in  agricultural  capacity  to  meet  the 
demands  of  war  and  the  aftermath  of  war,  con- 
tinued rigid  price-support  programs,  the  postwar 
recovery  of  foreign  agricultural  production,  and 
the  drastic  reduction  in  foreign  takings  of  United 
States  farm  products  in  the  last  3  years. 

In  1951,  stimulated  by  the  Korean  outbreak,  the 
value  of  our  exports  of  farm  products  totaled  $4 
billion.  By  1953  our  exports  had  been  reduced  by 
some  30  percent  and  only  a  slight  improvement 
occurred  in  1954.  Stocks,  especially  of  the  princi- 
pal export  farm  commodities,  have  rapidly  ac- 
cumulated in  recent  years.  As  of  November  30, 
1954,  the  investment  of  the  Ccc  in  price-supported 
commodities  amounted  to  $6.9  billion  :  $2.75  billion 
was  in  wheat  and  $1.39  in  cotton,  together  repre- 
senting 00  percent  of  the  total. 

Relationship  to  Foreign  Economic  Policy 

In  Public  Law  480  the  Congress  recognized  the 
possibility  of  increasing  United  States  marketings 
of  agricultural  commodities  abroad  and  at  the 


same  time  helping  to  further  our  foreign  policy 
objectives.  Titles  II  and  III  of  the  act,  by  provid- 
ing for  the  relief  of  distress  abroad,  express  the 
natural  humanitarian  response  of  the  American 
people  to  the  needs  of  others. 

It  was  recognized  from  the  outset,  however, 
that  a  careful  administration  of  the  act  was  es- 
sential in  order  to  avoid  serious  harm  to  our  own 
private  export  trade  and  to  our  relations  with 
friendly  countries.  The  economic  strength  and 
stability  of  many  countries  depend  on  their  ex- 
ports of  the  very  commodities  which  are  in  surplus 
in  the  United  States.  If  their  sales  in  their  usual 
markets  were  unduly  disrupted  by  reason  of  our 
exports  under  the  act,  these  countries  might  be 
forced  to  drastic  price  cutting,  or  find  their  econo- 
mies so  weakened  as  to  prevent  them  from  carry- 
ing their  full  share  of  our  mutual  defense  burden. 
Should  the  operation  of  Public  Law  480  lead  to 
either  of  these  potential  results  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  our  national  interest. 

Relationship  to  Normal  Dollar  Sales 

Careful  scrutiny  of  each  country  program  de- 
veloped under  Public  Law  480  is  needed  in  order 
to  assure  that  normal  dollar  markets  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  are  protected,  and 
to  safeguard  against  the  substitution  of  foreign 
currency  sales  for  sales  which  otherwise  would 
be  made  for  dollars.  Such  substitution  would 
result  in  a  budgetary  cost  without  contributing 
to  the  solution  of  the  surplus  problem. 

Relationship  to  Other  Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal 
Programs 

(1)   CCC  sales :  January  1-November  30, 1954 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may,  un- 
der the  Ccc  Charter  Act,  sell  price-support  com- 
modities for  export  without  regard  to  price  re- 
strictions applicable  to  certain  other  types  of 
sales.  During  the  period  January  1  through 
November  30,  total  dispositions  of  Coc  commodi- 
ties acquired  under  price-support  programs 
amounted  to  over  $1.3  billion.  Of  this  tota 
nearly  $900  million  represented  commercial  sales 
of  which  approximately  half  were  for  export 
Under  Public  Law  480,  such  sales  may  now  be 
supplemented  by  sales  for  foreign  currencies 
Commodities  will  be  sold  by  Ccc  under  Public 
Law  ISO  on  the  same  price  basis  on  which  they  are 
available  for  dollar  transactions  under  other  Ccc 
export-sales  programs. 
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I  MSA  program 

Section  W2  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  L954 

•ovidi's  that  not  less  than  *350  million  of  Msa 
inds  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  export  and  sale 
r  foreign  currencies  of  United  States  sur- 
us  agricultural  commodities  or  products,  in  ad- 
tion  to  commodities  transferred  under  Public 
iw  ISO.  This  authority  is  used  primarily  to  fi- 
mce  essentia]  import  requirements  of  countries 
Inch  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay  for  such  sup- 
lies.  The  foreign  currency  proceeds  from  the 
le  of  surplus  commodities  acquired  by  mutual- 
curity  dollar  funds  are  used  for  the  purposes  for 
Inch  the  dollar  appropriation  was  authorized. 

?)    Welfare  agencies 

Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  au- 
orizes  Ccc  to  make  its  commodities  available  to 
irious  public  and  private  welfare  agencies  for 
ic  assistance  of  needy  persons  at  home  and 
broad.  Public  Law  480  expands  this  authority 
j  allowing  more  latitude  in  the  declaration  of 
wnmodities  available  under  the  section  and  in 
le  costs  which  may  be  paid  by  the  Government 
)  pay  certain  program  costs.  Commodities  are 
uule  available  under  these  programs  to  eligible 
?cipients  free  of  charge. 

£)  Urgent  relief 
In  prior  years  Congress  has,  from  time  to  time, 
nacted  specific  legislation  to  meet  specific  urgent 
eed  for  food  relief.  Under  Public  Law  480  the 
'resident  is  now  in  a  position  to  meet  these  needs 
fithout  the  necessity  of  requesting  Congress  for 
pecific  legislation. 

olicy  Formulation 

In  Public  Law  480  the  Congress  wisely  provided 
afeguards  against  undue  disruption  of  United 
Hates  dollar  sales  or  of  sales  by  friendly  coun- 
ries.  These  provisions  raised  the  question  of 
he  volume  of  sales  that  could  be  transacted  in 
,ny  given  period  without  serious  effects  on  the 
United  States  dollar  trade  or  undue  impairment 
»f  the  traditional  competitive  position  of  friendly 
foreign  countries. 

Allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  value  of  com- 
nodities  moved  under  title  I  may  exceed  $700  mil- 
ion  by  the  dollar  recoveries  from  the  appropria- 
,ions  of  other  agencies,  the  authority  of  titles  I 
ind  II  permits  moving  into  export  channels  more 
han  ^1  billion  of  commodities  in  a  3-year  period, 
rhe  act,  allowing  for  such  overage  in  title  I,  poses 
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the  problem  of  increasing,  in  a  3-year  period,  ex- 
ports of  surplus  commodities  by  over  15  percent 
above  the  1953  level  without  jeopardizing  normal 
dollar  sales  or  disrupting  unduly  the  trade  of 
friendly  countries. 

Against  this  background  a  total  program  of 
$453  million  was  established  for  the  first  year  of 
operation  under  title  I.  A  program  of  this  mag- 
nitude represents  an  increase  of  about  25  percent 
over  the  1953  level  of  exports  of  like  commodities. 


Administration  of  Title  I 

Area  distribution  of  first  year's  program  (title  I) 
Listed  below  are  the  figures  comprising  the  $453 
million  program  for  the  first  fiscal  year,  which 
represents  65  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  for 
a  3-year  period.  These  figures  represent  the  total 
investment  of  the  Ccc  in  the  commodities  to  be 
shipped  and  the  costs  of  the  shipping  to  be  fi- 
nanced under  the  program.  Export  market 
value  of  certain  commodities  in  the  country  pro- 
grams is  considerably  less  than  the  charge  against 
the  3-year  authorization.  The  breakdown  of  the 
funds  by  areas  is  as  follows : 

Millions 

Western  Europe $205-  5 

South   America 44- ° 

Middle  East  (Turkey) 30.3 

Southeast  Asia 173.0 

Total 452-  8 

Negotiations  are  being  conducted  with  individ- 
ual countries  within  the  figures  cited  above.  How- 
ever, the  individual  country  figures  are  not  all 
being  made  public  at  this  time  since  such  informa- 
tion might  prejudice  the  successful  completion  of 
negotiations.  Following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
program  activity  to  date  with  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram indicated  where  feasible. 

Turkey. — The  first  agreement  under  title  I  was 
signed  with  the  Government  of  the  Turkish  Ke- 
public  on  November  16,  1954.  This  agreement 
provides  for  the  sale  of  approximately  300,000  tons 
of  bread  grains  and  feed  grains  to  Turkey.  Pay- 
ment will  be  made  in  Turkish  liras,  half  of  which 
will  be  used  in  meeting  United  States  expenses  in 
that  country  and  the  remainder,  as  loans,  for 
furthering  Turkish  development.  This  sale  will 
mitigate  the  need  created  by  a  severe  drought  in 
that  country  which  has  resulted  in  inadequate  sup- 
plies of  wheat  and  feed  grains  for  Turkish  domestic 
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consumption.     It  is  estimated  that  this  program 
will  total  about  $30  million. 

Japan. — On  November  13,  1954,  representatives 
of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  reached  an  understanding  on  a  program  of 
approximately  $100  million,  in  terms  of  Ccc  in- 
vestment under  title  I.  The  export  market  value 
of  the  program  will  total  approximately  $85  mil- 
lion. The  commodity  breakdown  of  this  program 
in  terms  of  export  market  values  is  as  follows : 

Millions 

Wheat $22.  5 

Barley 3.  5 

Rice 15. 0 

Cotton 35. 0 

Tobacco 5.  0 

Subtotal 81.  0 

Ocean  transportation 4.  0 

Total 85. 0 

The  sale  of  these  commodities  to  Japanese  buyers 
for  yen  will  be  in  addition  to  usual  Japanese  com- 
mercial purchases  of  these  items  from  the  United 
States.  And  the  agreement  specifically  contem- 
plates that  Japan  will  not  complete  its  regular  pur- 
chases of  rice  under  agreements  with  Asian  sup- 
pliers. The  understanding  described  herein  is 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Japanese  Diet  before  the 
formal  agreement  can  be  signed. 

Yugoslavia. — An  agreement  was  concluded  dur- 
ing the  past  week  for  the  sale  of  approximately 
425,000  tons  of  wheat  and  50,000  bales  of  cotton  to 
Yugoslavia  under  title  I.  The  amount  of  this 
program  is  estimated  at  approximately  $60  million. 

Pakistan. — Negotiations  are  well  advanced  with 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  for  a  program  total- 
ing approximately  $31  million  under  title  I.  The 
principal  commodity  included  in  this  program  is 
cotton. 

Programs  for  other  countries. — The  programs 
described  above  total  approximately  $220  million 
against  the  $700  million  authorization.  Addi- 
tional programs  are  now  in  the  process  of  negotia- 
tion with  13  additional  countries  which  will  bring 
the  total  to  approximately  $453  million.  Details 
of  these  negotiations  will  be  announced  as  soon  as 
firm  understandings  have  been  reached  with  the 
foreign  governments  concerned. 

Commodity  distribution  of  first  year  program 

The  development  of  programs  has  not  yet 
progressed  to  the  point  where  it  is  possible  to  make 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  ultimate  commodity 
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composition  of  the  first  year's  programs.  How 
ever,  based  on  experience  to  date  it  is  possible  t< 
make  the  following  projections  on  a  tentativi 
basis : 

Percent  Perc&n 

Grains 43  Other  commodities 

Cotton 28  Ocean  transportation.      ! 

Tobacco 14 

These  percentages  are  based  on  the  export  mar 
ket  value  of  the  commodities  which  it  is  believec 
will  be  included  in  the  first-year  program.  This 
basis  of  valuation  is  used  instead  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  costs  since  the  purchase  au 
thorizations  to  foreign  governments  will  be  issuec 
on  that  basis. 

Use  of  local  currencies 

As  previously  indicated,  foreign  currencies  ac- 
cruing from  sales  under  title  I  may  be  used  for  s 
variety  of  purposes.  In  negotiating  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  an  attempt  is  made  to  ob- 
tain a  significant  portion  of  such  currencies  foi 
general  United  States  uses.  In  each  case  provi- 
sion is  being  made  for  use  of  some  of  the  cur- 
rency for  helping  develop  new  markets  for  United 
States  agricultural  products.  It  is  anticipated 
that  all  agreements  will  provide  for  the  use,  sub- 
ject to  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1953,  of  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
foreign  currencies  for  payment  of  United  States 
obligations  abroad.  Experience  to  date,  however, 
indicates  that  in  order  to  consummate  sales  in 
significant  volume  it  is  necessary  for  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  sales  proceeds  to  be  made 
available  for  financing  economic  development  in 
the  purchasing  country.  Under  present  policy, 
funds  for  this  purpose  are  made  available  on  a 
loan  rather  than  on  a  grant  basis. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  to  which  the  local  cur- 
rencies generated  by  the  various  country  agree- 
ments are  put  pursuant  to  the  act,  there  appears 
below  the  breakdown  for  the  Japanese  program. 

Use  of  local  currency 

[In  yen  equivalent  of  millions  of  dollars] 

Sec.  104  (a) — Develop  new  markets $2.  00 

Sec.  104  (c) — Procure  military  equipment,  etc *17.  00 

Sec.  104  (d) — Finance  purchases  for  other  friendly 

countries 5. 50 

Sec.  104  (f)— Pay  U.   S.  obligations  abroad .25 

Sec.  104  (g) — Loans  for  economic  development 59.50 

Sec.  104  (h) — International  educational  exchange.  .  75 

85.00 
♦Reimbursable  in  dollars  from  the  Defense  Department. 
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his  program  may  be  considered  typical  except 

iat  it  contains  no  provision  for  purchase  of  stra- 

gic  materials,  which  is  expected  to  be  a  part  of 

ost  agreements. 

oan  policy  under  Public  Law  ISO 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  above  schedule,  loans 

ir  economic  development  tend  to  be  a  proportion- 

:ely  large  part  of  country  programs. 

The  negotiations  and  conclusions  of  loan  agree- 

ients  under  the  act  are  a  function  assigned  by 

xecutive  order  to  the  Director  of  the  Foreign 

perations  Administration.    It  was  agreed  at  the 

itset  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 

ational  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  that 

>ans  under  Public  Law  480  should  be  on  substan- 

ally  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  loans  made 

y  the  Foa  under  section  505,  Public  Law  665,  83d 

ongress. 

'xchange  rate  problems 

In  countries  having  multiple  rate  systems,  the 
ites  of  exchange  between  their  currencies  and  the 
ollar  may  differ  with  the  purpose  for  which  they 
re  to  be  used.  In  such  cases  the  rate  at  which  the 
urchase  price  of  the  commodities  will  be  paid  in 
>reign  currency  must  be  negotiated  to  assure  a 
ite  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  the  United 
tates,  and  at  the  same  time  conform  to  the  pat- 
irn  of  exchange  rates  of  the  country  concerned. 
Iven  where  there  is  a  single  rate  of  exchange  the 
ossibility  of  loss  exists  through  the  depreciation 
f  the  value  of  the  foreign  currency  prior  to  its 
se. 

Similar  problems  arise  when  loans  repayable  in 
oreign  currency  are  made.  It  is  expected,  how- 
ver,  substantially  to  avoid  loss  by  denominating 
he  loans  in  dollars. 

It  is  difficult  to  reach  agreement  in  all  cases  with 
he  foreign  countries  concerned  and  obtain  guar- 
nties  which  would  protect  the  United  States 
jprinst  all  conceivable  loss.  However,  arrange- 
aents  are  sought  which  are  as  favorable  to  the 
Jnited  States  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time 
>ermit  the  purposes  of  the  act  to  be  furthered. 

Itle  II  Commitments 

Title  II  programs  already  authorized  or  under 
ictive  consideration  to  the  end  of  December  1954 
ipproximate  $125  million.  It  is  estimated  that 
n  arlditional  commitment  of  $25  million  will  be 
•equired  by  June  30. 

Shipments  already  authorized  total  $68  million, 
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including  $52  million  in  grain,  $10  million  in  fats, 
$6  million  miscellaneous.  The  $68  million  of  ship- 
ments made  or  under  way  is  composed  as  follows : 

Millions 

Yugoslavia $32. 0 

Bolivia 1*  2 

Christmas  food  packages  (45  countries) 16.7 

Pakistan 2.  8 

Libya 3. 2 

Haiti 1. 9 

Nepal •  2 

58.0 
Danube  flood : 

Austria 1. 9 

Czechoslovakia 1-  7 

Germany    (Federal   Republic) 1.0 

Germany  (Soviet  occupied) .7 

Hungary 2.  7 

Yugoslavia 2. 2 

10.2 


68.2 


Title  III 

Section  S01 

Since  other  authorities  have  been  broad  enough 
to  cover  disasters,  there  has  been  no  occasion  to 
date  requiring  the  use  of  this  section. 

Section  302 — Domestic  donations 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  this  authority  has 
been  used  for  donations  to  school-lunch  programs 
serving  10  million  children,  about  1.2  million  per- 
sons in  charitable  institutions,  and  1.6  million 
needy  persons.  The  following  table  shows  the 
estimated  quantities  distributed  under  this  author- 
ity. 

Estimated  quantities  of  surplus  foods  donated  to  domestic 
recipients  under  Public  Law  480,  July  1  to  Dec.  SI,  1954 

[Millions  of  pounds] 


Commodity 

Total 

School 
lunches 

Chari- 
table in- 
stitutions 

Needy 

persons 

Butter. 

40.8 
31.6 
23.  9 

19.  6 
15.4 
10.5 

8.6 
6.9 
5.2 

12.6 

Cheese.  . 

9.3 

Nonfat  dry  milk.     . 

8.2 

Section  302 — Foreign  donations 

Since  Public  Law  480  amendments  to  section 
416  necessitated  a  number  of  new  operations  and 
procedures,  this  program  is  not  expected  to  reach 
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its  full  operation  until  the  third  quarter  of  this 
fiscal  year.  There  is  every  indication,  however, 
that  there  will  be  greater  total  use  in  meeting 
hunger  and  need  abroad  this  year  than  last. 

The  table  below  shows  the  quantities  approved 
for  foreign  donation  for  fiscal  1954  and  orders 
approved  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1954. 
These  figures  are  for  United  States  private  welfare 
agencies  and  United  Nations  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund  orders  for  26.5  million 
pounds  of  dried  milk  for  Korea.  To  date  this 
fiscal  year  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
approved  orders  from  16  agencies  for  distribution 
to  41  foreign  countries. 

Quantities  approved  for  donation  to    United  States  private 
welfare   agencies  for  distribution  to  the  foreign  needy 

[Millions  of  pounds] 


Commodity 

Under  sec. 

416  of  the 
Agricultural 
Act  of  1949, 

fiscal  year 
1954 

Under  sec. 

302,  Public 

Law  480, 

fiscal  year 

1955, through 

Dec.  31,  1954 

Nonfat  dried  milk 
Butter          ._              -    - 
Cheese- 

92.7 
60.  2 
31.  0 

0 

0 

109.0 
41.  1 
25.  9 

Cottonseed  oiL_ 

9.  0 

Shortening  . 

13.4 

Barter 

Section  303  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes  Ccc 
to  barter  its  commodities  for  (a)  strategic  mate- 
rials entailing  less  risk  of  loss  through  deteriora- 
tion or  substantially  less  storage  charges,  or  (b) 
materials,  goods,  or  equipment  required  in  connec- 
tion with  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  and 
assistance  programs,  or  (c)  materials  or  equip- 
ment required  for  offshore  construction.  All  bar- 
ter operations  are  conducted  through  private 
United  States  trade.  Materials  are  accepted  at 
prices  not  in  excess  of  fair  market  value.  From 
its  own  inventories  Ccc  arranges  to  release  against 
the  barter  contracts  an  equivalent  value  in  agri- 
cultural commodities  based  on  export  market 
prices  for  sale  in  friendly  nations. 

Barter  Results 

Prior  to  Public  Law  480,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  generally  limited  its  barter  activities 
under  the  Ccc  Charter  Act,  as  amended,  to  those 


materials  which  could  be  immediately  transferred 
to  the  stockpile  or  to  other  agencies  with  full  reim-' 
bursement  to  Ccc.  Under  this  policy  from  the 
inception  of  the  barter  program  in  mid-1949  until 
July  1,  1954,  about  $110  million  in  surplus  agriJ 
cultural  commodities  were  exported  under  the 
program. 

Following  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  480  and 
under  agreement  with  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobi- 
lization that  it  would  request  appropriations  for 
its  long-term  stockpile  goals  the  Ccc  broadened 
its  policies.  The  Ccc  is  now  accepting  strategic 
materials  for  its  own  account  within  such  goals, 
in  contemplation  of  transfer  at  an  appropriate 
time  to  the  national  stockpile.  As  a  result  of  the 
broadened  program,  barter  activity  has  increased 
about  100  percent.  For  the  last  6  months  barter 
activities  were  about  $93  million,  a  figure  almost 
equal  to  total  activity  during  the  previous  5  years. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Safety  at  Sea 

Convention  on  safety  of  life  at  sea.  Signed  at  London 
June  10,  1948.  Entered  into  force  November  19,  1952. 
TIAS  2495. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
("equally  valid  for  the  Land  Berlin"),  August  19, 
1954. 

Slave  Trade 

Protocol  amending  the  slavery  convention  signed  at  Ge- 
neva September  25,  1926   (46  Stat.  2183),  and  annex. 
Done  at  New  York  December  7,  1953.1 
Signature:  Turkey,  January  14,  1955. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention.     Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.     Entered  Into  force 
January  1,  1954.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Egypt,  December  7,  1954. 


BILATERAL 

Japan 

Agreement  relating  to  compensation  for  personal  and  prop- 
erty damage  as  a  result  of  nuclear  tests  in  the  Marshall 
Islands.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo  Janu- 
ary 4,  1955.     Entered  into  force  January  4,  1955. 

Peru 

Agreement  for  a  cooperative  employment  service  program 
in  Peru,  pursuant  to  general  agreement  for  technical 
cooperation  dated  January  25,  1951  (TIAS  2772). 
Signed  at  Lima  December  31,  1954.  Entered  into  force1 
December  31,  1954. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  January  17-23 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  tbe  News  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Press  releases  issued  prior  to  January  17  which 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  1  of 
January  3  and  25  of  January  15. 
No.     Date  Subject 

26    1/17     Dulles:    Testimony    on    Trade    Agree- 
ments Act. 
Sale  of  aircraft  to  Costa  Rica. 
Letter  to  Sen.  Johnston  on  personnel. 
Temporary  return  of  Gen.  Collins. 
Heath      nominated      Ambassador      to 

Lebanon. 
Dulles:  Hammarskjold  mission. 
Dulles :  Tachen  Islands. 
Holland :  Costa  Rican  conflict. 
Regulation  of  photography  by  Soviets. 
Dulles  meeting  with  Hammarskjold. 
Revalidation  of  Austrian  securities. 
Tax  protocol  with  United  Kingdom. 
Egyptian  radioisotope  training  program. 
Program  for  visit  of  President  Magloire. 
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38 
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1/17 
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1/18 
1/18 
1/19 
1/19 
1/19 
1/21 
1/21 
1/21 
1/21 


♦Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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J.  S.  Policy  On  Defense  of  Formosa 


1ESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
O  THE  CONGRESS  « 

o  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  most  important  objective  of  our  Nation's 
:>reign  policy  is  to  safeguard  the  security  of  the 
Inked  States  by  establishing  and  preserving  a 
jst  and  honorable  peace.     In  the  Western  Pacific 

situation  is  developing  in  the  Formosa  Straits 
lat  seriously  imperils  the  peace  and  our  security. 

Since  the  end  of  Japanese  hostilities  in  1945, 
ormosa  and  the  Pescadores  have  been  in  the 
•iendly  hands  of  our  loyal  ally,  the  Republic  of 
■hina.  We  have  recognized  that  it  was  important 
lat  these  islands  should  remain  in  friendly  hands, 
unfriendly  hands,  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores 
ould  seriously  dislocate  the  existing,  even  if  un- 
able, balance  of  moral,  economic,  and  military 
arces  upon  which  the  peace  of  the  Pacific  depends. 
;  would  create  a  breach  in  the  island  chain  of  the 
Western  Pacific  that  constitutes,  for  the  United 
tates  and  other  free  nations,  the  geographical 
ackbone  of  their  security  structure  in  that  ocean, 
addition,  this  breach  would  interrupt  north- 
)Uth  communications  between  other  important 
ements  of  that  barrier,  and  damage  the  economic 
fe  of  countries  friendly  to  us. 

The  United  States  and  the  friendly  Government 
f  the  Republic  of  China,  and  indeed  all  the  free 
ations,  have  a  common  interest  that  Formosa  and 
le  Pescadores  should  not  fall  into  the  control  of 

[gressive  Communist  forces. 

Influenced  by  such  considerations,  our  Govern- 
lent  was  prompt,  when  the  Communists  com- 
ritted  armed  aggression  in  Korea  in  June  1950,  to 
irect  our  Seventh  Fleet  to  defend  Formosa  from 
ossible  invasion  from  the  Communist  mainland.2 

These  considerations  are  still  valid.     The  Sev- 


1 H.  Doc.  76,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  transmitted  on  Jan.  24. 
'Bulletin  of  July  3,  1950,  p.  5. 
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enth  Fleet  continues  under  Presidential  directive 
to  carry  out  that  defensive  mission.  We  also  pro- 
vide military  and  economic  support  to  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Government  and  we  cooperate  in  every 
proper  and  feasible  way  with  that  Government  in 
order  to  promote  its  security  and  stability.  All  of 
these  military  and  related  activities  will  be 
continued. 

In  addition,  there  was  signed  last  December  a 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  this  Government 
and  the  Republic  of  China,  covering  Formosa  and 
the  neighboring  Pescadores.  It  is  a  treaty  of 
purely  defensive  character.  That  treaty  is  now 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.3 

Meanwhile  Communist  China  has  pursued  a 
series  of  provocative  political  and  military  actions, 
establishing  a  pattern  of  aggressive  purpose.  That 
purpose,  they  proclaim,  is  the  conquest  of  Formosa. 

In  September  1954  the  Chinese  Communists 
opened  up  heavy  artillery  fire  upon  Quemoy 
Island,  one  of  the  natural  approaches  to  Formosa, 
which  had  for  several  years  been  under  the  uncon- 
tested control  of  the  Republic  of  China.  Then 
came  air  attacks  of  mounting  intensity  against 
other  free  China  islands,  notably  those  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Tachen  group  to  the  north  of  Formosa. 
One  small  island  (Ichiang)  was  seized  last  week 
by  air  and  amphibious  operations  after  a  gallant 
few  fought  bravely  for  days  against  overwhelming 
odds.  There  have  been  recent  heavy  air  attacks 
and  artillery  fire  against  the  main  Tachen  Islands 
themselves. 

The  Chinese  Communists  themselves  assert  that 
these  attacks  are  a  prelude  to  the  conquest  of 
Formosa.    For  example,  after  the  fall  of  Ichiang, 
the  Peiping  radio  said  that  it  showed  a — 
determined  will  to  fight  for  the  liberation  of  Taiwan 


3  For  text,  see  Hid.,  Dec.  13,  1954,  p.  899 ;  for  the  Presi- 
dent's transmittal  message,  see  Hid.,  Jan.  24,  1955,  p.  150. 
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[Formosa].     Our  people  will  use  all  their  strength  to 
fulfill  that  task. 

Clearly,  this  existing  and  developing  situation 
poses  a  serious  danger  to  the  security  of  our 
country  and  of  the  entire  Pacific  area  and  indeed 
to  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  believe  that  the 
situation  is  one  for  appropriate  action  of  the 
United  Nations  under  its  charter,  for  the  purpose 
of  ending  the  present  hostilities  in  that  area.  We 
would  welcome  assumption  of  such  jurisdiction  by 
that  body. 

Meanwhile,  the  situation  has  become  sufficiently 
critical  to  impel  me,  without  awaiting  action  by 
the  United  Nations,  to  ask  the  Congress  to  partici- 
pate now,  by  specific  resolution,  in  measures  de- 
signed to  improve  the  prospects  for  peace.  These 
measures  would  contemplate  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  if  necessary  to  assure 
the  security  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores. 

The  actions  that  the  United  States  must  be  ready 
to  undertake  are  of  various  kinds.  For  example, 
we  must  be  ready  to  assist  the  Republic  of  China  to 
redeploy  and  consolidate  its  forces  if  it  should  so 
desire.  Some  of  these  forces  are  scattered  through- 
out the  smaller  offshore  islands  as  a  result  of  his- 
torical rather  than  military  reasons  directly 
related  to  defending  Formosa.  Because  of  the  air 
situation  in  the  area,  withdrawals  for  the  purpose 
of  redeployment  of  Chinese  Nationalist  forces 
would  be  impractical  without  assistance  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  we  must  be  alert  to  any  concentration 
or  employment  of  Chinese  Communist  forces  obvi- 
ously undertaken  to  facilitate  attack  upon  For- 
mosa, and  be  prepared  to  take  appropriate  mili- 
tary action. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  United  States  enlarge 
its  defensive  obligations  beyond  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores  as  provided  by  the  treaty  now  awaiting 
ratification.  But,  unhappily,  the  danger  of  armed 
attack  directed  against  that  area  compels  us  to 
take  into  account  closely  related  localities  and 
actions  which,  under  current  conditions,  might 
determine  the  failure  or  the  success  of  such  an 
attack.  The  authority  that  may  be  accorded  by 
the  Congress  would  be  used  only  in  situations 
which  are  recognizable  as  parts  of,  or  definite  pre- 
liminaries to,  an  attack  against  the  main  positions 
of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores. 

Authority  for  some  of  the  actions  which  might 
be  required  would  be  inherent  in  the  authority  of 


the  Commander  in  Chief.  Until  Congress  can  acf 
I  would  not  hesitate,  so  far  as  my  constitutional 
powers  extend,  to  take  whatever  emergency  actioni 
might  be  forced  upon  us  in  order  to  protect  the 
rights  and  security  of  the  United  States. 

However,  a  suitable  congressional  resolution 
would  clearly  and  publicly  establish  the  authority 
of  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  employ 
the  Armed  Forces  of  this  Nation  promptly  and 
effectively  for  the  purposes  indicated  if  in  his 
judgment  it  became  necessary.  It  would  make 
clear  the  unified  and  serious  intentions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, our  Congress,  and  our  people.  Thus  if 
will  reduce  the  possibility  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, misjudging  our  firm  purpose  and  national 
unity,  might  be  disposed  to  challenge  the  position 
of  the  United  States,  and  precipitate  a  major  crisis 
which  even  they  would  neither  anticipate  noil 
desire. 

In  the  interest  of  peace,  therefore,  the  United 
States  must  remove  any  doubt  regarding  our  readi- 
ness to  fight,  if  necessary,  to  preserve  the  vita} 
stake  of  the  free  world  in  a  free  Formosa,  and  tc 
engage  in  whatever  operations  may  be  required  U 
carry  out  that  purpose. 

To  make  this  plain  requires  not  only  Presiden- 
tial action  but  also  congressional  action.  In  » 
situation  such  as  now  confronts  us,  and  undei 
modern  conditions  of  warfare,  it  would  not  b( 
prudent  to  await  the  emergency  before  coming  U 
the  Congress.  Then  it  might  be  too  late.  Already 
the  warning  signals  are  flying. 

I  believe  that  the  threatening  aspects  of  thi 
present  situation,  if  resolutely  faced,  may  be  tem 
porary  in  character.  Consequently,  I  recommenc 
that  the  resolution  expire  as  soon  as  the  Presiden 
is  able  to  report  to  the  Congress  that  the  peacd 
and  security  of  the  area  are  reasonably  assured  b; 
international  conditions,  resulting  from  Unitec 
Nations  action  or  otherwise. 

Again  I  say  that  we  would  welcome  action  b; 
the  United  Nations  which  might,  in  fact,  bring  ai 
end  to  the  active  hostilities  in  the  area.  Thi 
critical  situation  has  been  created  by  the  choice  o 
the  Chinese  Communists,  not  by  us.  Their  often 
sive  military  intent  has  been  flaunted  to  the  whol 
world  by  words  and  by  deeds.  Just  as  they  create 
the  situation,  so  they  can  end  it  if  they  so  choos< 

What  we  are  now  seeking  is  primarily  to  clarif 
present  policy  and  to  unite  in  its  application.  W 
are  not  establishing  a  new  policy.    Consequently 
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Text  of  Joint  Resolution 
on  Defense  of  Formosa  ' 

Whereas  the  primary  purpose  of  the  United 
States,  in  its  relations  with  all  other  nations,  is  to 
develop  and  sustain  a  just  and  enduring  peace  for 
all ;  and 

Whereas  certain  territories  in  the  West  Pacific 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of  China  are 
now  under  armed  attack,  and  threats  and  declara- 
tions have  been  and  are  being  made  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  that  such  armed  attack  is  in  aid  of 
and  in  preparation  for  armed  attack  on  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores, 

Whereas  such  armed  attack  if  continued  would 
gravely  endanger  the  peace  and  security  of  the  West 
Pacific  Area  and  particularly  of  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores ;  and 

Whereas  the  secure  possession  by  friendly  gov- 
ernments of  the  Western  Pacific  Island  chain,  of 
which  Formosa  is  a  part,  is  essential  to  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  all  friendly  na- 
tions in  or  bordering  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
January  6,  1955,  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  a  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  China,  which  recognizes  that 
an  armed  attack  in  the  West  Pacific  area  directed 
against  territories,  therein  described,  in  the  region 
of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  would  be  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  parties  to  the 
treaty  :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  to  employ  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  the  specific  purpose  of  securing  and 
protecting  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  against 
armed  attack,  this  authority  to  include  the  securing 
and  protection  of  such  related  positions  and  terri- 
tories of  that  area  now  in  friendly  hands  and  the 
taking  of  such  other  measures  as  he  judges  to  be 
required  or  appropriate  in  assuring  the  defense  of 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores. 

This  resolution  shall  expire  when  the  President 
shall  determine  that  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
area  is  reasonably  assured  by  international  condi- 
tions created  by  action  of  the  United  Nations  or 
otherwise,  and  shall  so  report  to  the  Congress. 


1  H.  J.  Res.  159,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Jan.  25  by  a  vote 
of  409-3  and  by  the  Senate  on  Jan.  28  by  a  vote 
of  85-3. 
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my  recommendations  do  not  call  for  an  increase 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or  any 
acceleration  in  military  procurement  or  levels  of 
defense  production.  If  any  unforeseen  emergency 
arises  requiring  any  change,  I  will  communicate 
with  the  Congress.  I  hope,  however,  that  the 
effect  of  an  appropriate  congressional  resolution 
will  be  to  calm  the  situation  rather  than  to  create 
further  conflict. 

One  final  point:  The  action  I  request  is,  of 
course,  no  substitute  for  the  treaty  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  which  we  have  signed  and  which  I 
have  transmitted  to  the  Senate.  Indeed,  present 
circumstances  make  it  more  than  ever  important 
that  this  basic  agreement  should  be  promptly 
brought  into  force,  as  a  solemn  evidence  of  our 
determination  to  stand  fast  in  the  agreed  treaty 
area  and  to  thwart  all  attacks  directed  against  it. 
If  delay  should  make  us  appear  indecisive  in  this 
basic  respect,  the  pressures  and  dangers  would 
surely  mount. 

Our  purpose  is  peace.  That  cause  will  be  served 
if,  with  your  help,  we  demonstrate  our  unity  and 
our  determination.  In  all  that  we  do  we  shall 
remain  faithful  to  our  obligations  as  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  to  be  ready  to  settle  our  inter- 
national disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a 
manner  that  international  peace  and  security,  and 
justice,  are  not  endangered. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  in  this  message,  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  Congress  take  appro- 
priate action  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
contained  herein. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  January  24, 1955. 


STATEMENT    BY   JAMES    C.    HAGERTY 
PRESS  SECRETARY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  27 

Following  the  meeting  with  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  the  President  met  with  the  Secretary 
and  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Service 
Secretaries,  and  the  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  They  discussed  the  de- 
ployment of  United  States  air  and  naval  forces 
in  the  Formosa  area.  The  President  made  it  clear 
that  these  forces  were  designed  purely  for  defen- 
sive purposes  and  that  any  decision  to  use  United 
States  forces  other  than  in  immediate  self-defense 
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or  in  direct  defense  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores 
would  be  a  decision  which  he  would  take  and  the 
responsibility  for  which  he  has  not  delegated. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  « 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  29 

I  am  deeply  gratified  at  the  almost  unanimous 
vote  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  this 
joint  resolution.  To  the  members  of  the  Congress 
and  to  their  leaders  with  me  here  today  I  wish  pub- 
licly to  thank  them  for  their  great  patriotic  service. 

By  their  vote,  the  American  people  through 
their  elected  representatives  have  made  it  clear  to 
the  world  that  we  are  united  here  at  home  in  our 
determination  to  help  a  brave  ally  and  to  resist 
Communist  armed  aggression. 

By  so  asserting  this  belief  we  are  taking  a  step 
to  preserve  the  peace  in  the  Formosa  area.  We  are 
ready  to  support  a  United  Nations  effort  to  end 
the  present  hostilities  in  the  area,  but  we  also  are 
united  in  our  determination  to  defend  an  area 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world. 


Department  Not  Issuing  Passports 
for  Visits  to  Communist  China 

Press  release  50  dated  January  27 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Dulles  which  is  being  communicated  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  U.S.  fliers  imprisoned  in  Communist 
China: s 

I  want  to  express  to  you  the  deep  personal  sym- 
pathy and  concern  of  your  government  in  the  cruel 
dilemma  which  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
forced  upon  you  through  the  continued  illegal  im- 
prisonment of  your  [husband/brother /son] .  Pub- 
lic opinion  throughout  the  free  world  will  judge 
the  words  and  deeds  of  those  who  have  it  within 


*  Made  on  Jan.  29  after  he  signed  the  joint  resolution 
concerning  Formosa  (Public  Law  4,  84th  Cong.). 

'  For  a  Department  statement  concerning  the  Communist 
Chinese  offer  to  admit  families  who  wished  to  visit  the 
prisoners,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  31, 1955,  p.  192. 


their  power  to  end  promptly  the  tragic  grief  which 
they  have  visited  upon  you.  Only  by  releasing 
those  they  hold  can  the  Chinese  Communists  con- 
vincingly demonstrate  concern  for  the  human  suf- 
fering they  have  caused. 

The  increasingly  belligerent  attitude  and  actions 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  in  recent  days  have 
forced  this  government  to  the  reluctant  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  for  the  time  being  to 
issue  passports  valid  for  travel  to  Communist 
China  to  any  American  citizens.  This  decision  is 
made  only  after  careful  deliberation  and  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  nation. 
In  the  interest  of  peace  we  do  not  think  it  prudent 
to  afford  the  Chinese  Communists  further  oppor- 
tunities to  provoke  our  nation  and  strain  its  pa- 
tience further. 

Knowing  the  anxiety  to  which  you  have  been 
subjected,  we  cherish  the  hope  that  the  unremitting 
efforts  to  which  the  United  Nations  has  dedicated 
itself  will  secure  the  release  of  the  imprisoned 
United  States  military  personnel.  If  the  United 
Nations  efforts  should  be  unavailing,  we  shall  re- 
new our  own  efforts. 

With  admiration  for  the  fortitude  which  you 
have  manifested,  and  with  my  warm  personal 
sympathy, 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 


Letters  of  Credence 

Finland 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Finland 
Johan  Albert  Nykopp,  presented  his  credentials  U 
the  President  on  January  26.  For  the  text  of  th< 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the  Presi 
dent's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  releas< 
47  of  January  26. 

Switzerland 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Switzerland 
Henry  de  Torrente,  presented  his  credentials  to  th 
President  on  January  28.  For  the  text  of  the  Min 
ister's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the  President' 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  53  o 
January  28. 
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Xdvancing  Peace  Through  Collective  Security 


by  Thimston  B.  Morton 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations1 


Unlike  charity,  security  for  the  United  States 
loes  not  begin  at  home.  It  begins  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle,  at  our  bases  in  Alaska,  at  Thule 
n  Greenland,  at  Keflavik  in  Iceland,  and  at  others 
naintained  by  our  good  neighbor  Canada.  It  be- 
gins on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy;  in  Greece,  Turkey, 
ind  Pakistan.  It  begins  in  North  Africa,  on  the 
lirstrips  of  Libya.  It  begins  far  to  the  west,  in 
Korea  and  Japan,  in  the  Philippines,  in  Australia 
ind  Xew  Zealand,  in  Thailand.  And  it  begins  in 
Latin  America,  where  only  last  year  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  strongly  reinforced  by  the  anti- 
communist  Declaration  of  Caracas. 

In  other  words,  security  for  the  United  States 
las  within  a  very  few  years  ceased  to  be  simply 
i  matter  of  protecting  the  country,  or  even  the 
American  continents,  against  invasion  from 
ibroad.  It  has  become  a  matter  involving  other 
ontinents  and  many  nations.  These  nations  need 
is.  We  need  them.  They  and  we,  in  furtherance 
if  our  common  need,  have  resorted  to  a  system  of 
collective  security. 

I  propose  to  discuss  with  you  how  this  system 
leveloped  and  why  it  is  inevitable  that  we  shall 
continue  to  strengthen  it. 

Let  us  look  first  at  Europe.  In  the  summer  of 
1945,  after  6  years  of  a  war  in  which  the  United 
States  had  fought  for  nearly  4,  Germany  lay 
prostrate,  its  armies  destroyed,  its  productive 
plant  in  ruins.  Germany's  one-time  partner, 
Italy,  had  been  crushed  2  years  earlier.  The 
triumph  of  the  Western  allies  and  the  Soviet 
Union  was  absolute. 

But  the  cost  to  the  victors  had  been  appalling. 


1  Address  made  before  the  Women's  Forum  on  National 
Security,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Jan.  28  (press  release  52). 


Millions  had  died  in  battle.  Billions  of  dollars — 
in  England,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries — had 
been  blown  up  and  burned  away.  Russia,  too,  had 
suffered  grievously.  That  was  well  known  and 
universally  acknowledged. 

And  yet  if  one  glances  at  a  map  he  may  be 
pardoned  for  wondering  now  who  put  across  that 
whopping  piece  of  propaganda.  For  when  Ger- 
many surrendered,  the  Red  Colossus  bestrode  Eu- 
rope from  Stettin  on  the  Baltic  to  Trieste  on  the 
Adriatic.  The  Hammer  and  Sickle  flew  in  Berlin 
and  Vienna  and  all  along  the  line  from  north  to 
south. 

In  just  6  years  half  of  Europe  had  been  cut  off 
by  what  Winston  Churchill  was  soon  to  call  an 
Iron  Curtain.  Three  countries — Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania — disappeared  from  the  map.  Five 
countries  —  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  and  Rumania — and  portions  of  two 
others — Germany  and  Austria — were  gradually 
enslaved.  Two  countries — Yugoslavia  and  Al- 
bania— though  not  under  the  heel  of  Stalin's 
troops,  acted  on  orders  from  the  Kremlin.  Only 
Greece,  several  steps  removed,  resisted  the  pres- 
sure from  Moscow  and  nearly  bled  to  death  dur- 
ing another  4  years  of  Communist-led  guerrilla 
attacks. 

Let  us  look  next  at  the  Middle  East  in  the  im- 
mediate postwar  period.  Soviet  pressure  on 
Turkey  was  tremendous.  The  U.S.S.R.  demanded 
a  share  in  the  control  of  the  straits  area,  passage- 
way from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  It 
also  demanded  that  Turkey  cede  two  provinces 
on  the  Russo-Turkish  border.  Turkey  did  not 
yield  to  the  pressures,  but  for  2  years  it  was  chiefly 
the  reputation  of  the  Turkish  Army  as  a  splendid 
fighting  force  that  deterred  the  Soviet  Union 

Iran,  lying  next  to  Turkey  on  the  east,  had  been 
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the  final  link  in  the  Allied  supply  line  for  millions 
of  tons  of  war  equipment  contributed  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  Russian  troops  that  had  been  stationed  in 
the  northern  province  of  Azerbaijan  not  only  re- 
fused to  withdraw  but  set  up  a  pro-Soviet  regime. 
United  Nations  action,  strongly  supported  by  the 
United  States,  finally  forced  out  the  squatters. 
Meanwhile  the  Communist-inspired  Tudeh  party 
had  become  dominant  in  Iran,  and  a  quarrel  was 
fomented  between  the  Government  and  the  Brit- 
ish-controlled oil  interests.  With  complacency 
the  Red  vulture  hovered  in  expectation  of  devour- 
ing the  carcass  of  the  Iranian  economy. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Far  East.  Entering  the 
war  against  Japan  exactly  6  days  before  that 
country's  surrender,  and  almost  literally  without 
firing  a  shot,  the  Soviet  Union  at  once  seized  the 
spoils.  Sakhalin  Island  (which  had  been  part  of 
Tsarist  Russia,  and  half  of  which  had  been  lost 
to  Japan  in  1905)  was  fully  occupied.  A  Red 
army  swept  through  Manchuria  and  invested  the 
Liaotung  Peninsula  and  Port  Arthur.  Another 
Red  army  moved  into  Korea  from  the  north. 
Thanks  to  the  American  victory,  there  were  no 
opposing  forces  anywhere. 

A  little  later  I  will  discuss  Communist  inroads 
on  China  and  the  rapid  building  up  of  the  Com- 
munist machine  in  that  country,  as  well  as  our 
present  position  in  respect  to  the  so-called 
"People's  Republic  of  China,"  which  was  pro- 
claimed in  Peiping  on  September  21, 1949.  I  shall 
also,  a  little  later,  discuss  with  you  some  of  the 
developments  in  Southeast  Asia.  But  for  the 
moment,  after  my  rapid  and  incomplete  survey 
of  events  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  let 
me  ask  you  a  question :  What  was  the  only  coun- 
try to  gain  an  empire  out  of  World  War  II  ? 

When  it  became  clear — and  it  began  to  be  clear 
to  a  few  thoughtful  men  even  before  the  war 
ended — that  the  Soviet  Union  would  block  the 
kind  of  peace  that  could  be  accepted  by  Britain, 
France,  the  United  States,  and  other  members  of 
the  great  wartime  coalition,  it  became  equally 
apparent  that  its  leaders  had  no  intention  of  stop- 
ping short  of  world  domination.  The  series  of 
"frightful  collisions"  predicted  by  Lenin  between 
the  Soviet  state  and  the  capitalist  nations  was  not 
at  an  end — it  was  barely  getting  under  way.  Or 
BO  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  planned. 

A  ihI  now  before  I  talk  about  our  response  to  this 


imperialist  challenge,  I  want  to  give  the  strongest 
possible  emphasis  to  one  fact.  Everything  the 
United  States  has  recently  done,  everything  it  is 
now  doing,  in  other  parts  of  the  world  is  in  the 
interests  of  this  country  and  the  American  people. 
However  idealistic,  however  generous,  however 
impulsive  and  emotional  we  may  be  as  a  people, 
our  Government  is  always  firmly  realistic  in  its 
relations  with  other  nations.  We  have  chosen  the 
path  of  collective  security  because  it  is  the  only 
way  that  can  lead  to  national  security. 

Europe  After  the  War 

I  shall  now  return  to  Europe  after  the  war. 
Germany  was  shattered.  Austria  was  divided 
and  impoverished.  France  and  Italy  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  internal  communism.  Yugoslavia  was 
a  Moscow-led  dictatorship.  Greece  and  Turkey 
trembled  in  dire  foreboding.  Elsewhere  the 
future,  if  not  black,  was  very  gray.  The  275 
million  people  west  of  the  Iron  Curtain  were  all 
potential  slaves  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  these  freedom-loving  Western  Europeans, 
with  their  natural  resources,  their  varied  and 
highly  developed  skills,  and  their  tremendous  pro- 
ductive capacity,  had  been  absorbed  into  the  Soviet 
system,  the  total  weight  against  us,  irrespective  of 
any  others,  would  soon  have  become  heavier  than 
we  could  have  borne. 

Our  national  security  required,  first  of  all,  that 
the  free  people  of  Europe  remain  free.  That  is 
why  we  put  the  Marshall  plan  into  action  in  1947 
and  why  we  have  since  continued  to  support  the 
mutual  security  program.  That  is  why  we  helped 
to  create  Nato — the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization. That  is  why  we  supported  the  granting 
of  full  sovereignty  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  its  inclusion  in  the  Western  Euro- 
pean Union.  These  developments,  I  should  add, 
may  be  attributed  largely  to  the  far-ranging 
diplomacy  of  our  Government. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  we  have  contributed 
billions  of  dollars  in  military  and  economic  aid  to 
Western  Europe — and  the  investment  has  paid  off. 
Germany  is  once  again  a  flourishing  industrial 
nation  under  a  democratic  government.  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands  are  prospering.  France  and 
Italy  are  gaining  ground  against  communism,  and 
the  latter,  by  the  exercise  of  patient  diplomacy 
guided  by  the  United  States,  has  lately  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Yugoslavia  about  Trieste.     Yugo- 
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lavia,  though  still  a  Communist  dictatorship,  is  a 
f/B  harsh  and  repressive  one  since  Tito's  break 
nth  Stalin  in  1S>48  and,  in  consequence  of  a  bold 
Jnited  Stales  policy,  is  lined  up  with  the  West — 
I  also  is  Spain,  through  its  recent  granting  of  air 
nd  naval  bases.  Greece,  saved  in  19-18  by  Amer- 
.'iiii  aid  from  probable  Communist  control,  is  po- 
itically  and  economically  stable.  Taken  as  a 
rhole.  Western  Europe  presents  a  favorable  pic- 
ure:  a  defense  force  of  3  million  men  has  been 
uilt  up;  communism  has  lost  ground;  the  Red 
nny  has  not  advanced ;  agriculture  is  flourishing; 
ldustrial  production  is  higher  than  at  any  pre- 
ious  moment  in  history. 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  all  this  has  increased  our 
ational  security? 

Crossing  the  Bosporus,  we  find  another  favor- 
ble  picture.  Turkey,  alined  by  treaty  with 
rreece  and  Yugoslavia,  by  another  with  Pakistan, 
nd  now  preparing  to  enter  into  a  pact  with  Iraq, 
as  also  prospered  and  improved  its  defenses  as  a 
esult  of  timely  American  aid.  In  Egypt,  partly 
tirough  painstaking  American  diplomacy,  a  satis- 
actory  settlement  with  Great  Britain  of  the  Suez 
Janal  dispute  has  removed  a  serious  source  of 
riction.  In  Iran,  again  to  some  extent  through 
unerican  diplomacy  and  assurances  of  industrial 
©operation,  a  grave  quarrel  has  been  settled,  an 
bundant  flow  of  oil  is  once  again  on  its  way  to 
Europe,  and  another  country  has  cast  its  lot  with 
he  West. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  improvement  of 
riendships  and  the  strengthening  of  friends  in 
bis  part  of  the  world  have  contributed  substan- 
ially  to  our  national  security? 

he  Western  Hemisphere 

So  far  I  have  talked  chiefly  about  accomplish- 
ments in  parts  of  the  world  that,  historically,  at 
east,  have  been  remote  from  us.  Xow  I  want  to 
urn  for  a  moment  to  an  area  with  which  we  have 
iad,  during  most  of  our  history,  the  closest  ties. 

Early  in  my  talk  today  I  mentioned  the  anti- 
communist  declaration  signed  at  the  Tenth  Inter- 
bnerican  Conference  in  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
learly  a  year  ago.2  Of  the  21  American  Repub- 
ics,  only  the  Government  of  Guatemala  voted 
gainst  this  resolution. 

Back  of  the  Caracas  conference  was  a  situation 
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which  had  been  developing  for  some  time  in  Gua- 
temala. The  Government  of  this  Central  Ameri- 
can country  was  in  the  hands  of  a  clique  under 
Communist  domination.  Guatemala,  a  small  na- 
tion with  small  neighbors,  centrally  located  in  this 
hemisphere  and  very  close  to  the  strategic  Panama 
Canal,  was  an  attractive  base  for  Communist  ex- 
pansion in  the  New  World.  From  there  the  Mos- 
cow-led conspiracy  could  be  directed  not  only 
against  the  United  States  but  also  against  the 
other  Latin  American  Republics.  It  was  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  governments  attending  the  conference  in 
Caracas  recognized  it  as  such. 

The  declaration,  which  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  Guatemalan  delegation,  described  interna- 
tional communism  as  "a  special  and  immediate 
threat"  to  the  sovereignty  and  political  independ- 
ence of  the  American  States.  The  declaration 
condemned  the  activities  of  the  international  Com- 
munist movement  as  constituting  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere.  It 
avowed  the  intention  of  the  American  Republics 
to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  blows  of  this  alien  despot- 
ism. It  set  up  a  mechanism,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  inter-American  system,  to  forestall 
Communist  control  of  any  of  the  American  States. 

The  Caracas  conference  had  not  long  been  ended 
when  we  saw  unmistakable  evidence  of  Commu- 
nist-inspired interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
several  Latin  American  countries.  The  local  com- 
mand post  was  Guatemala.  The  tactics  there  were 
tragically  familiar  to  all  who  had  watched  the 
Red  grip  tighten  on  East  Germany,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  and  other  nations.  Constitu- 
tional guaranties  were  revoked.  Mass  arrests  were 
made.  Anti-Communists  were  beaten  and  tor- 
tured, and  some  were  executed. 

In  mid-May  an  incident  at  Puerto  Barrios 
shocked  the  hemisphere.  A  freighter  from  the 
port  of  Stettin — which  I  mentioned  earlier  as  the 
northernmost  hook  of  the  Iron  Curtain — unloaded 
its  cargo.  Described  in  the  manifest  as  machin- 
ery, the  cargo  actually  consisted  of  2,000  tons  of 
arms  and  ammunition — 2,000  tons  of  hard  proof 
of  Communist  design  against  the  Americas.  As 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  pointed  out  in  a  nation- 
wide radio  and  TV  speech,  "This  intrusion  of 
Soviet  despotism  was,  of  course,  a  direct  challenge 
to  our  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  first  and  most  funda- 
mental of  our  foreign  policies." 
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The  challenge  was  successfully  met  by  Guate- 
malan anti-Communists,  who,  knowing  they  had 
the  full  weight  of  the  other  American  Republics 
behind  them,  acted  with  alacrity.  Thus  the  need 
for  multilateral  action,  as  provided  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Caracas,  was  removed.  The  new  Gov- 
ernment of  Guatemala  promptly  announced  its 
adherence  to  the  Caracas  Declaration. 

But  we  will  not  forget  the  lesson  this  bold  at- 
tempt taught  us.  Had  the  Reds  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  solid  bridgehead  in  Guatemala,  they 
would  have  scored  a  victory  of  such  dimensions  as 
few  persons  more  than  dimly  comprehend.  In  its 
previous  political  conquests  the  Communist  ma- 
chine has  always  moved  in  areas  adjacent  to  the 
Iron  Curtain.  The  proximity  of  each  victim  has 
always  been  a  prime  factor  in  the  takeover  strat- 
egy. Lines  of  communication  were  short  and  easy 
to  maintain.  Political  intelligence  was  compre- 
hensive and  subject  to  constant  check.  But  the 
overriding  element  was  the  immediate  availabil- 
ity of  the  massive  Red  military  engine. 

The  conspiracy  in  Guatemala  revealed  a  daz- 
zling new  and  dangerous  Communist  tactic.  If  it 
had  been  successful,  the  Reds  would  have  demon- 
strated that  their  operating  radius  was  no  longer 
limited  by  the  physical  reach  of  their  military 
force.  They  would  have  proved  the  feasibility  of 
setting  up  a  Communist  controlled  state  anywhere 
in  the  Americas,  or,  indeed,  in  any  part  of  the 
world  that  looked  soft. 

Now,  the  other  side  of  this  coin  is  that  a  very 
powerful  force  was  ready  to  oppose  the  conspiracy 
in  Guatemala  and  that  it  stands  ever  ready  to 
defend  the  Western  Hemisphere  against  any  kind 
of  attack,  from  any  source,  in  any  part  of  it.  This 
is  the  moral  force — a  far  stronger  force  than  any 
collective  military  machine  alone — of  all  of  the 
American  Republics  working  in  concert.  Bound 
together  not  only  by  the  Caracas  Declaration  but 
by  the  Rio  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  and 
in  the  Organization  of  American  States,  the 
United  States  and  its  20  partners  (including,  of 
course,  Guatemala)  present  an  impressive  example 
of  collective  security.  And  thus  our  individual 
security  is  further  served. 

Events  in  the  Far  East 

In  the  time  remaining  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  certain  events  that  have  come  to  a  head  in 
the  P"ar  East  during  the  past  year  or  so — events, 


I  hardly  need  say,  that  are  still  unfolding,  day  by 
day,  even  hour  by  hour — events  so  portentous  thati 
they  may  strongly  influence  the  course  of  history ■■ 
for  years  to  come. 

In  order  to  keep  these  events  within  the  bounds 
of  a  short  discussion,  I  shall  examine  them  in  the 
context  of  their  present  most  glaring  geographical 
symptoms.  One  of  these  symptoms  is  Indochina. 
The  other  is  China. 

A  year  ago  a  crisis  was  approaching  in  Indo- 
china, that  is,  in  the  territories  of  Viet-Nam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia.  An  internal  struggle  in  Viet-Nam 
had  been  under  way  since  late  1946.  On  one  side 
were  the  forces  of  the  French  Union.  On  the 
other  were  Communist  revolutionaries  led  by  the 
self-styled  "liberator"  Ho  Chi-minh,  a  seasoned 
professional  trained  in  Soviet  Russia  and  supplied, 
by  Mao  Tse-tung,  the  master  of  Red  China.  Here 
is  a  classic  example  of  Communist  strategy  in  op- 
eration. Stalin  preached  the  "alliance  with  the 
liberation  movement  of  the  colonies  and  dependent 
peoples."  The  steps  in  such  a  program  of  duplic- 
ity are:  (1)  whipping  up  popular  emotions  and 
persuading  a  people  that  their  aspirations  can  be 
served  only  by  violent  rebellion;  (2)  eliminating 
the  existing  order  and  setting  up  a  revolutionary, 
government;  (3)  seizing  the  uncompleted  govern- 
ment and — instead  of  granting  independence — 
"amalgamating"  the  people  and  territory  into  the 
Communist  orbit. 

In  July  1953,  when  the  Korean  armistice  was 
signed,  pressure  on  Indochina  increased.  The 
United  States  had  previously  recognized  that,  if 
this  area  fell  to  the  Reds,  all  of  Southeast  Asia 
might  in  time  be  lost ;  if  so,  India  would  be  flanked, 
the  Philippines  endangered,  Korea  exposed  to  new 
attack,  Indonesia  opened  up,  and  Australia  and. 
New  Zealand  threatened.  In  other  words,  al- 
though Indochina  is  7,000  miles  from  continental 
United  States,  our  national  security  was  en- 
dangered. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  review  here  the  events 
that  led  to  the  cease-fire  agreements  at  Geneva. 
with  which  we  were  not  associated.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  Communist  successes  in  North  Viet- 
Nam  constitute  a  setback  to  the  free  world,  and 
thus  to  the  United  States.  But  equally  it  cannot, 
be  denied  that  out  of  the  setback  has  come  an 
accelerated  movement  toward  collective  security 
in  the  Southeast  Asia  area — the  Manila  Pact. 
signed    last    September    by    the    United    States., 
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France,  Great  Britain,  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
Now  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Pakistan.  This 
pact — and  here  I  will  quote  Secretary  Dulles  in 
his  year-end  review — "if  adequately  implemented, 
can  limit  the  scope  and  consequences  of  the  loss." 
To  this  end  a  conference  will  begin  on  February 
23  in  Bangkok.  Decisions  made  there  may  be 
expected  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  collective 
security. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  point  which  at  this  moment 
is  the  center  of  greatest  world  tension. 

Before  Mao  Tse-tung  came  to  power  in  China, 
the  Communist  pattern  in  Asia  was  one  of  isolated 
local  units  far  removed  from  the  headquarters  in 
Moscow.  The  distance  that  separated  these  ele- 
ments from  the  Kremlin  diluted  the  control  that 
Soviet  leaders  were  able  to  exert  and  made  difficult 
the  integration  and  coordination  necessary  for 
jffective  action.  Thus  the  capacity  of  these  iso- 
lated units  was  limited  to  that  of  an  irritant. 
Communist  efforts  were  limited  to  campaigns  of 
larassment  and  subversion. 

The  rise  of  a  Red  China  has  radically  altered 
his  pattern.  Communism  now  has  a  solid  Asian 
)ase.  Its  flank  is  guarded  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
vhich  also  serves  as  a  support  element.  Whether 
w  not  they  border  on  Communist  China,  all  na- 
ions  in  the  Far  East  are  susceptible  to  its  influence 
>y  reason  of  trade,  cultural  ties,  or  through  the 
arge  Chinese  minorities  which  are  to  be  found  in 
ilmost  every  country  of  the  region.  Thus,  from 
he  China  base,  the  Communist  conspiracy  can 
xert  considerable  pressure  everywhere  in  the  Far 
Sast. 

The  advent  of  a  Communist  China  has,  further, 
nded  the  isolation  of  the  far  eastern  elements  of 
he  Party.  Each  of  the  individual  salients  is 
irmly  tied  in  to  the  China  base  and  draws  from 
t  moral  and  material  support.  The  result  is  new 
trength  and  cohesion  for  the  Communist  move- 
aent  in  Asia. 

The  Chinese  Communist  eminence  in  the  far 
astern  wing  of  the  Party  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
t  is  inaccurate  to  classify  China  as  a  Soviet  satel- 
ite.  The  relationship  is  better  described  as  that 
etween  a  senior  and  a  junior  partner.  The  gen- 
ral  lines  of  Communist  policy  in  Asia  doubtless 
re  drawn  in  Moscow.  But  for  the  Far  East,  the 
pokesman,  the  interpreter,  and  executor  of  Com- 
lunist  policy  is  the  regime  in  Peiping.  As  a 
onsequence,  an  orbit  within  an  orbit  has  devel- 


oped. We  now  witness  the  existence  of  an  Asian 
sphere  of  influence  and  operations  within  the 
overall  Communist  sphere. 

In  terms  of  Communist  aims,  which  can  be  sim- 
ply stated  as  the  conquest  of  the  Far  East,  this 
development  has  immense  significance.  The  con- 
spiracy is  well  placed  to  use  the  tools  of  its  trade — 
diplomatic  maneuver,  economic  inducement,  and 
subversion.  In  addition,  it  has  available  a  mili- 
tary force  in  being  the  striking  power  of  which  far 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  in  Asia.  And  as  was 
demonstrated  in  Korea,  Peiping  will  not  balk  at 
open  military  aggression  to  further  its  ends,  pro- 
vided the  gain  appears  large  in  comparison  to  the 
risk. 

Under  Chinese  direction,  the  Asian  wing  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  strives  to  wall  off  individ- 
ual Asian  nations  from  Western — particularly 
American — influence  and  support.  America  is 
portrayed  as  an  aggressor,  as  an  alien  power  deter- 
mined to  restore  the  colonial  system  and  prepared 
to  unleash  an  atomic  war  to  do  so. 

On  the  economic  front  the  Communists  have 
been  making  strenuous  efforts  to  weaken  the  em- 
bargo on  trade  with  the  Chinese  mainland.  They 
dangle  enticing  trade  offers  before  free  govern- 
ments in  the  area.  They  exploit  slipping  prices 
for  raw  rubber  and  take  skillful  advantage  of  the 
pivotal  position  of  rice  in  far  eastern  trade. 

In  the  area  of  subversion,  the  Communists  are, 
of  course,  extremely  active.  In  some  sectors,  they 
are  now  employing  united- front  tactics  to  weaken 
existing  governments.  They  attempt  to  penetrate 
responsible  nationalist  movements  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  capture.  Wherever  there  is  maladminis- 
tration, corruption,  confusion,  or  administrative 
inexperience,  they  try  to  capitalize  on  it.  In  sum, 
few  opportunities  to  undermine  local  independent 
governments  are  overlooked,  nor  do  the  Commu- 
nists miss  any  chances  to  raise  the  prestige  of  the 
Peiping  regime. 

Now,  when  I  speak  of  the  outward  pressure 
exerted  from  the  Red  base  in  China,  I  do  not  mean 
a  constant  and  equal  pressure  around  the  periph- 
ery of  the  Communist  sphere.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
some  pressure  at  every  point,  but  Communist  tac- 
tics involve  a  sequence  of  thrusts  wherein  a  major 
effort  is  directed  at  one  salient.  The  nature  and 
the  aims  of  these  thrusts  vary  widely.  They  may 
be  merely  exploratory  or  they  may  have  for  their 
objective  an  aggrandizement  of  Communist 
control. 
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The  Question  off  Formosa 

We  are  now  being  treated  to  one  of  these 
thrusts — initially  at  the  offshore  islands,  such  as 
I-chiang  and  the  Tachens.  Peiping  advertises 
this  move  as  the  opening  of  a  drive  against  the 
Pescadores  and  Formosa.  Because  Formosa  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  forces  of  Free  China  and 
an  island  bastion  of  the  defenses  of  the  free  world, 
it  is  essential  that  the  character  of  the  Red  Chinese 
thrust  be  correctly  diagnosed. 

In  the  past  few  months,  in  this  area,  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  been  increasingly  belligerent. 
The  island  of  Quemoy  has  been  pounded  by  Com- 
munist artillery  and  air.  Less  than  2  weeks  ago, 
the  northerly  island  of  I-chiang  was  assaulted  and, 
despite  a  valiant  defense  by  a  garrison  of  irregu- 
lars, was  captured. 

During  this  period,  Red  naval  and  air  forces 
isolated  the  islands  of  the  Tachen  group  from 
their  main  supporting  elements  200  miles  to  the 
south  on  Formosa.  Lines  of  supply  and  rein- 
forcement were  seriously  impaired. 

This  military  action  was  carried  on  with  an 
accompaniment  of  propaganda  filled  with  viru- 
lence and  hate  of  the  United  States.  We  were 
charged  with  occupation  of  the  island  of  For- 
mosa, with  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  with  aggres- 
sive intentions  toward  the  Chinese  mainland. 

Legally  as  well  as  in  fact  these  charges  are  false. 
The  so-called  occupation  of  Formosa,  of  course,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  presence  there  of  a  U.S. 
military  advisory  group  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Nationalist  Government  to  help  train  the  Nation- 
alist troops.  The  alleged  interference  with  inter- 
nal affairs  of  China  assumes  that  Formosa  belongs 
to  China,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  fact.  Since 
1895  the  island  had  been  in  Japanese  hands  until 
their  defeat  in  World  War  II.  With  the  Japa- 
nese peace  treaty,  Japanese  claims  to  Formosa  and 
the  Pescadores  were  renounced,  but  the  islands 
have  not  been  formally  ceded  to  anyone,  and  their 
exact  juridical  status  remains  to  be  determined. 
And  as  for  aggressive  American  intentions  toward 
China,  the  whole  record  of  our  Asian  policy  gives 
that  allegation  the  lie. 

AVhile  there  can  be  no  doubting  Chinese  Com- 
munist ambitions  to  capture  Formosa,  the  extent 
to  which  action  against  the  offshore  islands  con- 
stitutes a  prelude  to  an  attempt  at  conquest  de- 
pends on  United  States  defensive  means.    The 


Communist  tactic  appears  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
probing  action  to  discover — as  much  as  anything 
else — the  extent  of  United  States  determination  to 
assist  in  the  defense  of  Formosa. 

The  American  rejoinder  to  this  gambit  accom- 
modated Peiping  in  this  regard,  but  in  a  fashion 
certainly  not  to  the  Communists'  liking.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  United  States  Seventh  Fleet  has 
been  under  orders  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores  in  discharge  of  our  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  the  Government  of  Free 
China.  But  our  Government  saw  this  as  a  fitting 
time  to  clarify  further  the  position  of  the  United 
States. 

President  Eisenhower  asked  the  Congress  to 
approve  his  use  of  American  forces  in  the  defense 
of  Formosa.  In  the  Presidential  message  to  the 
Congress,  the  term  "defense"  is  used  in  a  broad 
tactical  sense.  Quite  properly,  there  is  no  precise 
line  drawn.  However,  if  developments  indicate 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  intend  using  some 
of  the  coastal  islands  or  nearby  areas  as  spring- 
boards for  an  assault  on  Formosa,  the  President 
would  have  authority  to  order  appropriate  action. 
In  simplest  terms,  congressional  approval  of  the 
President's  request  will  signify  beyond  all  miscal- 
culation— by  the  Communists  or  anyone  else — the 
firm  intention  of  this  country  to  frustrate  a  Com- 1 
munist  aggression  against  Formosa.  The  partic- 
ulars of  that  defense  are  a  matter  of  military 
decision,  the  details  of  which  we  do  not  plan  to 
advertise.  The  main  point  is  that,  whatever  the 
details  of  our  tactical  plans,  we  are  determined 
that  the  defense  shall  be  effective. 

This  may  appear  to  be  a  militant  attitude,  but 
the  reverse  is  true.  This  Government  does  not 
believe  that  the  Peiping  regime  intends  to  risk 
war  with  the  United  States.  By  clarifying  our 
intentions,  we  help  forestall  their  blundering  into 
war.  In  the  past,  miscalculation  of  our  intentions 
has  led  aggressors  to  war.  Furthermore,  in  his 
message  the  President  made  more  than  one  refer- 
ence  to  United  Nations  action  leading  to  a  cease- 
fire in  the  Formosa  Straits.  This  move  is  again 
entirely  consistent  with  our  belief  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  U.N.  Charter,  which  renounce  force 
as  a  means  of  settling  disputes. 

What  we  are  striving  for  in  the  Far  East  is 
peace,  and  if,  by  bold,  decisive  action,  we  can  build' 
it  there,  the  cause  of  world  peace  will  be  advanced.' 
We  have  no  choice  except  to  be  bold,  for  a  peace 
without  freedom  and  security  for  ourselves  and1 
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our  partners  would  be  a  deceptive  dream,  a 
delusion  fraught  with  disaster.  The  difficulties 
and  the  dangers  shall  not  deter  us  in  our  quest. 

I  think  I  could  not  conclude  more  appropriately 
than  by  quoting  a  recent  statement  of  Secretary 
Dulles : 

"Peace  will  never  be  won  if  men  reserve  for 
war  their  greatest  efforts.  Peace,  too,  requires 
well-directed  and  sustained  sacrificial  endeavor. 
Given  that,  we  can,  I  believe,  achieve  the  great 
goal  of  our  foreign  policy,  that  of  enabling  our 
people  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  blessings  of  liberty." 


Germans  Present  Statue  to  U.S. 
is  Token  of  Gratitude 

Following  are  the  texts  of  remarks  made  by  the 
President  on  January  25  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, Washington,  D.C.,  in  accepting  from 
Embassador  Heins  L.  Krekeler  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  a  bronze  statue,  '•'■Laboring 
Youth,''1  and  of  a  letter  from  President  Theodor 
leuss  which  Dr.  Krekeler  read  at  the  ceremony. 

tfhite  House  pres9  releases  dated  January  25 
tEMARKS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

It  is  indeed  a  great  privilege  to  speak  for  the 
Lmerican  people  in  accepting  from  the  German 
>eople  this  product  of  a  German  artist  and  a  gift 
»f  that  entire  nation. 

"We  know  that  twice  in  our  generation  our  two 
ountries  have  been  at  war.  "What  this  gift  sym- 
olizes  in  a  revolution  of  thinking — in  the  erasing 
f  old  enmities  and  a  desire  to  cooperate  among 
urselves  for  the  peaceful  advancement  of  all 
lations — is  going  to  be  meaningful  as  long  as  this 
tatue,  this  work  of  art,  endures. 

I  think,  for  myself,  I  have  a  particular  addi- 
ional  item  of  satisfaction  in  that  I  was,  after  all, 
tie  commander  of  the  great  forces  from  the  "West 
bat  swept  over  Germany  in  the  most  recent  war. 
'he  fact  that  I  am  now  privileged  as  the  represent- 
ee of  our  country  to  accept  this,  with  feelings 
nd  mutual  expressions  of  peaceful  intent  and 
urpose,  is  something  that  is  very  dear  to  me  at 
bis  moment. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  you  will  express  to 
'resident  Heuss,  and  through  him  to  all  the  people 
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of  Germany,  the  very  great  satisfaction  we  shall 
take  in  this,  not  only  for  its  own  sake  as  a  great 
work  of  art  but  because  of  what  it  symbolizes  in 
the  efforts  that  both  nations  and  both  peoples  are 
now  making  to  do  our  best  to  make  this  a  peaceful 
world. 


LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  HEUSS 

Bonn,  December  10, 1954 
Mr.  President  :  During  the  years  of  Germany's 
deepest  despair  countless  men  and  women  in  coun- 
tries both  near  and  far  sent  us  gifts  expressing 
their  warmth  of  heart.  These  acts  of  humanity 
saved  the  lives  of  many  Germans.  Men  and 
women,  broken  and  exhausted,  drew  from  them 
renewed  courage  to  face  life. 

Among  the  nations  who  have  helped  in  great- 
hearted fashion  to  mitigate  the  suffering  in  Ger- 
many, the  United  States  of  America  occupies  the 
foremost  position.  Numerous  societies  and  organ- 
izations in  your  country  have  placed  themselves 
in  the  service  of  brotherly  love  in  a  truly  imposing 
effort  that  stands  forth  unrivalled  in  our  time. 
Over  and  above  this,  innumerable  American  cit- 
izens have  untiringly  lent  their  aid  by  privately 
sending  charitable  gifts  of  every  kind.  Even  to- 
day this  flow  of  gifts  from  the  United  States  has 
not  spent  itself  and  helps  countless  suffering  hu- 
man beings  in  Germany,  especially  refugees  and 
expellees  who  are  still  obliged  to  live  in  camps,  to 
preserve  their  faith  in  a  better  future. 

The  German  people  cannot  repay  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  accumulated  during  their  years 
of  anguish,  but  they  can  acknowledge  it  and  at- 
tempt to  make  it  manifest.  This  is  to  be  done  by 
means  of  art  works  created  by  our  people  and  in 
many  cases  by  men  and  women  who  themselves 
live  in  hard-pressed  circumstances.  All  of  my 
countrymen  have  gladly  contributed  to  making 
these  art  works  available  in  order  that  they  may 
serve  as  symbols  of  their  gratitude.  Through 
these  monuments  we  hope  to  find  our  way  to  the 
unknown  benefactors  in  your  country,  so  that  each 
and  every  one  of  them  will  know  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  his  great-hearted  act. 

I  ask  your  Excellency  to  accept  this  sculpture  of 
a  kneeling  man  by  the  sculptor  Hermann  Blum- 
enthal  as  a  modest  token  of  the  heartfelt  gratitude 
which  we  bear  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 
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Exodus:  Report  on  a  Voluntary  Mass  Flight  to  Freedom 
Viet-Nam,  1954 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  report  describing  the 
■first  weeks  of  the  evacuation  of  anti- Communist 
Vietnamese  from  Communist-controlled  North 
Viet-Nam.  The  report  was  first  published  at 
Saigon  in  October  1954  by  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  Mission  to  Viet-Nam.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Public  Reports,  For- 
eign Operations  Administration,  806  Connecticut 
Ave.,  Washington  £5,  D.  C. 

The  Background 

Operation  Exodus  started  after  the  cease-fire 
agreement  of  July  21, 1954,  when  the  French  and 
the  Communist  Viet  Minh  partitioned  Viet-Nam. 
The  Communists  got  all  Vietnamese  territory 
north  of  the  17th  parallel — more  than  half  the 
country  and  more  than  half  of  the  population. 

Article  14-d  of  the  cease-fire  agreement  states : 

From  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  present  agree- 
ment until  the  movement  of  troops  is  completed,  any 
civilians  residing  in  a  district  controlled  by  one  party 
who  wish  to  go  and  live  in  the  zone  assigned  to  the  other 
party  shall  be  permitted  and  helped  to  do  so  by  the 
authorities  in  that  district. 

The  withdrawal  schedule  required  removal  of 
troops  from  the  Hanoi  perimeter  by  October  11, 
from  the  Hai  Duong  area  by  October  31,  from  the 
Haiphong  area  by  May  18, 1955. 

About  400,000  people  had  already  chosen — and 
achieved — freedom  when  this  progress  report  was 
written.1 

Of  those  who  wished  to  go  to  liberty,  the  Catho- 
lics came  first.  Bui-Chu  and  Phat  Diem,  pre- 
dominantly   Catholic    provinces    80    kilometers 

1  By  Jan.  15,  1955,  the  total  number  of  refugees  from 
communism  who  had  reached  sanctuary  in  the  south  was 
nearly  450,000.  It  is  likely  to  grow  to  500,000  by  the  time 
the  movement  of  troops  from  the  north  Is  completed. 
[  Editor1!  note.] 


southeast  of  Hanoi,  were  engulfed  by  the  Viet 
Minh  while  the  cease-fire  was  being  negotiated. 
Here  was  brutal  corroboration  of  what  their 
priests  had  told  them :  Communism  would  never 
tolerate  the  practice  of  their  religion  or  any  other. 
These  people  were  refugees  before  July  21. 

Other  North  Vietnamese  who  joined  the  great 
exodus  were  soldiers  of  the  National  Army  and 
their  families,  students,  teachers,  civil  servants, 
and  professional  people. 

There  were  skilled  laborers,  villagers,  and  farm- 
ers who  had  tasted  communism  under  the  Viet 
Minh  and  wanted  no  more.  There  were  minority 
groups  like  the  40,000  Nung  tribesmen  from  Mon 
Cay  and  the  2,112  Thais  and  Meos— nomadic 
mountaineers  whom  the  war  had  pushed  to  Son 
La,  to  Dien  Bien  Phu,  and  finally  to  Hanoi. 
There  were  people  who  simply  wanted  a  better 
life  in  potentially  prosperous,  land-rich  Free  Viet- 
Nam. 

Plans  for  Evacuation 

The  problem  of  refugees  is  not  new  to  Viet-Nam. 
During  8  long  years  of  strife,  war-displaced  fam- 
ilies had  clogged  the  roads,  overflowed  the  cities. 
These  were  hopeless,  helpless  people  driven  from 
their  homes  by  gunfire  or  by  Communist  terrorism. 
The  Vietnamese  National  Government,  with  the 
help  of  American  aid,  had  fed  them,  clothed  them, 
built  resettlement  villages  for  them.  But  withi 
the  cease-fire,  facilities  already  operating  at  capac- 
ity were  further  swamped  by  new  hundreds  off 
thousands  of  people. 

The  problem  of  this  mass  movement  fell  upon  a 
country  already  exhausted  and  disorganized  by 
war,  a  government  only  2  weeks  in  office.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  refugees  converged  on  Hanoi,  while 
a  plan  for  the  orderly  movement  of  evacuees  from 
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the  north  was  still  in  draft  form.  The  plan  was 
based  on  an  estimated  700,000  refugees,  of  whom 
800,000  would  be  military  and  their  families. 

Evacuees  from  the  provinces  were  to  be  assem- 
bled in  temporary  camps  around  Hanoi  or  sent  on 
to  Hai  Duong  and  Haiphong ;  at  these  staging  cen- 
ters they  would  be  scanned,  registered,  and  proc- 
essed for  air  or  sea  transport,  and  heavy  baggage 
would  be  forwarded. 

On  August  5  the  French  Government  began  air- 
Lifting  1,000  evacuees  daily  out  of  Hanoi; 
Hai  Duong  and  Haiphong  refugees  would  be  taken 
south  by  sea  in  ships  to  be  provided  by  the  French. 
As  far  as  possible,  first  consideration  was  to  be 
jiven  to  evacuating  doctors,  administrative  and 
labor  forces,  highly  skilled  personnel,  known  anti- 
Uommunists,  military,  and  political  groups. 
Families  would  be  kept  together. 

In  central  and  south  Viet-Nam,  construction 
vas  hastily  begun  of  reception  centers  at  Quang 
fri,  Hue,  Tourane,  Faifo,  Nha  Trang,  Saigon, 
ind  Cap-St.-Jacques.  The  plan  was  to  feed  all 
■efugees  for  10  days,  at  a  cost  of  10  piastres  per 
lay.  and  all  civilian  refugees  for  90  days.  The 
)lan  called  for  sleeping  mats,  blankets,  rice  bowls, 
ooking  utensils,  firewood ;  medicines  such  as  anti- 
aalaria  drugs,  antibiotics,  vaccines;  DDT  pow- 
ier ;  and  condensed  milk  for  babies. 

As  for  resettlement,  the  early  plan  envisaged 
ne  hectare  (2.47  acres)  of  land  per  family, 
lousing  to  the  extent  of  at  least  100,000  family 
flits,  equipment  for  fishermen,  tools  for  farmers, 
tc. 

Civil  servants  were  to  remain  on  the  government 
ayroll  and  be  responsible  for  their  own  resettle- 
lent.  Civilians  were  to  be  placed  where  they 
ould  earn  a  living:  farmers  on  tillable  land, 
killed  or  semiskilled  labor  near  industry.  As- 
ignment  to  rubber  plantations  was  specifically 
rohibited. 

During  August  and  September  the  plan  was 
nproved  despite  constant  personnel  shifts  in  the 
'ietnamese  Government  and  several  changes  in 
le  important  office  of  Commissioner  General  for 
ie  Refugee  Aid  Program. 

As  of  October  1,  with  many  problems  still  to  be 
)lved,  the  plan  was  moving  with  well  over  300,000 
[ready  evacuated. 

The  Vietnamese  Government  fortunately  was 
ot  without  friends.  On  July  24  the  French 
overnment  promised  to  evacuate  at  its  own  ex- 


pense all  persons,  civilian  and  military,  who 
wanted  to  leave.  French  military  authorities  as- 
signed labor  battalions  to  erect  refugee  camps, 
and  furnished  transportation  and  small  craft. 

The  technical  divisions  of  the  U.S.  Operations 
Mission,  having  already  been  on  the  scene  for 
4  years,  had  helped  the  Vietnamese  Government 
with  refugee  problems  of  public  health,  agricul- 
ture, public  works,  education  and  literacy  pro- 
grams, and  development  of  educational  and  in- 
formational materials,  improved  roads,  irrigation 
projects,  and  many  others.  An  appeal  was  made 
to  them  for  help  in  this  new  crisis. 

On  July  26  Vietnamese  officials  informally  ap- 
proached the  Mission  for  technical  and  material 
assistance.  That  same  day  Usom  began  ordering 
supplies  such  as  lumber,  roofing,  tents,  and  hand- 
tools  for  reception  and  resettlement  centers. 
Cables  to  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
in  Washington  requested  refugee  experts,  men 
with  wide  experience  in  mass  migration  tech- 
niques. On  August  8  Richard  R.  Brown,  Director 
of  the  Escapee  Program  for  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  and  James  H.  Campbell,  Far  East 
Refugee  Adviser  for  Foa  in  Washington,  joined 
the  staff  at  Saigon,  and  soon  other  specialists  on 
personnel  movement,  housing,  maintenance,  and 
security  were  on  the  scene.2 

Vietnamese  and  French  efforts  had  marshaled 
all  civilian  transportation  in  Hanoi.  The  airlift 
was  carrying  3,000  refugees  a  day;  the  French 
Navy  sea  lift  was  at  the  rate  of  50,000  a  month  plus 
4,000  vehicles  and  50,000  tons  of  freight.  More 
and  more  refugees  jammed  into  the  staging  centers 
at  Hanoi,  Hai  Duong,  and  Haiphong. 

On  August  7  President  Ngo  Dinh-Diem  asked 
the  Mission  for  planes  and  ships  to  double  the 
movement  south.  There  was  a  dangerous  short- 
age, he  said,  of  food,  water,  and  firewood  in  the 
staging  areas. 


Mobilization  of  the  U.S.  Effort 

The  U.  S.  Government  became  at  once  a  third 
partner  in  Operation  Exodus.  Lt.  Gen.  John  W. 
O'Daniel,  USA,  Chief  of  the  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Group  (Maag),  was  appointed  coordi- 
nator for  all  refugee  affairs  on  August  8.    With 


2  For  Foa  and  White  House  announcements  concerning 
U.S.  refugee  aid,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  23,  1954,  p.  265, 
and  Sept.  6,  1954,  p.  336. 
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a  staff  of  his  officers  he  assumed  responsibility  for 
organizing  all  shore-based  evacuation  activities, 
Vietnamese  and  French,  as  well  as  American.  On 
August  13  D.  C.  Lavergne  of  Usom  was  named 
Deputy  Director  for  Refugee  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  Operations  Mission. 

Navy  Task  Force  90  was  formed  under  command 
of  Rear  Admiral  Lorenzo  Sabin,  USN,  to  carry 
100,000  or  more  refugees  a  month  for  debarkation 
at  Sa'igon  or  Cap-St.-Jacques.  From  this  moment 
on,  all  American  services  in  Viet-Nam  began  to 
assist  with  the  organization  of  staging  centers  in 
the  north,  and  with  embarkation  of  refugees.  In 
the  south,  American  specialists  advised  in  the 
organization  of  reception  centers,  the  selection  of 
permanent  relocation  areas,  and  building  plans. 

As  of  August  26  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin- 
istration granted  $10  million  to  Viet-Nam  for 
offshore  procurement  of  refugee  needs.  All  the 
Mission's  technical  knowledge  and  skills  were 
made  available:  engineers,  doctors,  sociologists, 
agriculturists.  It  was  not  unusual  that  an  engi- 
neer, digging  sanitary  wells,  would  double  as  a 
social  worker  to  help  find  missing  members  of 
refugee  families,  relieving  hardships  wherever  he 
could. 


The  Staging  Areas 

The  refugees  came  to  Hanoi,  Hai  Duong,  and 
Haiphong  from  the  provinces  by  railroad,  truck, 
bus,  and  on  foot.  By  August  20,  132,500  had 
crowded  into  the  staging  areas — 70,000  in  Hanoi, 
17,500  in  Hai  Duong,  45,000  in  Haiphong.  Two 
thousand  were  being  cared  for  in  a  camp  set  up  by 
a  French  Moroccan  battalion ;  tents  to  house  7,000 
had  been  forwarded  by  the  Mission  in  Sa'igon. 
Other  refugees  were  sheltered  in  schools,  churches, 
even  the  Opera  House  in  Hanoi.  City  sidewalks 
were  glutted  with  refugees  and  their  possessions, 
treasures  they  could  take  no  further  and  were  try- 
ing to  sell :  a  cradle,  a  set  of  teacups,  a  painting  of 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

Outside  the  cities,  hundreds  camped  in  the  fields 
on  roads  or  railroad  embankments.  Their  shelters 
were  blankets  or  bunches  of  grass. 

Drinking  water  came  from  open  ponds,  and 
human  waste  posed  a  constant  threat  of  epidemic. 
A  team  of  technicians  from  the  Health  and  Sanita- 
lion  Division  of  the  Mission  was  in  the  north  as 
•  :irly  as  July  12.  They  rushed  all-out  assistance 
to  the  local  health  officials,  supplied  vaccine,  DDT 


and  medicines,  dug  wells  and  pit  privies,  burned 
garbage.     Epidemic  was  averted. 

The  Communists  worked  overtime  too.  Gangs 
of  sharp-tongued  women  harangued  refugees  on 
the  roads  to  staging  centers.  Red  agents  crept  into 
the  camps  at  night  to  talk  of  the  homes  and  farms 
that  had  been  left  behind.  A  few  turned  back; 
most  of  them  trudged  on  toward  freedom. 

Task  Force  90 

On  August  17,  1954,  Task  Force  90  began  its 
evacuee  lift  with  41  troop  and  cargo  ships  and  10 
miscellaneous  support  vessels. 

After  2,y2  days'  sailing  time,  the  U.S.S.  Menard, 
"90's"  first  ship,  reached  Saigon  August  19  with 
2,109  aboard.  Every  day  for  more  than  a  month 
at  least  one  and  sometimes  two  American  ships 
brought  2,000  refugees  each  into  Saigon  or  Cap- 
St.-Jacques.  On  September  24  the  Navy  carried 
its  one-hundred-thousandth  refugee  to  freedom. 

Traveling  aboard  an  American  Navy  vessel  is 
an  experience  few  refugees  will  ever  forget — nor 
will  the  crews  of  Task  Force  90.  The  Navy  soon 
found  it  didn't  know  how  to  cook  rice  to  suit  the 
Vietnamese  palate.  So  cooking  committees  were 
organized  and  the  Navy  learned  to  prepare  rice 
Vietnamese  style.  American  sailors  lost  their 
hearts  to  the  refugee  children — along  with  much 
of  their  pay,  which  went  for  ice  cream,  candy,  and 
chewing  gum.  To  adults  they  gave  cigarettes, 
soap,  and  candy.  One  crew  won't  soon  forget  the 
6-year-old  with  a  baby  brother  on  her  hip,  strug- 
gling with  the  adults  for  their  share  of  rice.  These 
two  were  the  only  survivors,  shocked  crewmen 
learned,  of  a  family  of  eight  after  the  Viet  Minh 
attacked  their  village. 

Several  babies  were  born  on  the  big  gray  ships,  j 
and  one  mother  carried  aboard  her  5-year-old  who 
had  died  in  the  staging  area.  Next  day,  when  she 
had  accepted  the  unalterable  fact,  the  child  was 
given  burial  at  sea. 

The  thousands  who  watched  American  ships 
dock  in  Saigon  will  long  remember  the  big  Amer- 
ican sailors  at  ship's  rail  with  tiny  Vietnamese' 
children  on  their  shoulders  or  clinging  to  their 
legs. 

The  Air  Lift 

The  air  lift  has  been  one  of  the  most  spectacular, 
phases  of  Exodus.  French  military  planes  and 
civilian  transports  carried  3,000  refugees  a  day. 
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Weather  permitting,  one  airplane  took  off  every 
10  minutes,  8  hours  a  day.  Mechanics  worked  at 
night  to  service  the  aircraft  for  the  next  day's 
flights.  Between  August  9  and  September  16 
these  planes  made  2,088  round  trips  between  Hanoi 
and  Saigon.  Most  of  the  passengers  had  never 
seen  an  airplane  before  and  many  were  frightened. 

Reception  Centers 

Upon  arrival  at  Saigon,  refugees  were  taken  by 
truck  to  one  of  42  reception  centers.  As  at  the 
staging  centers  in  the  north,  refugees  began  to 
arrive  before  the  reception  centers  could  be  fin- 
ished. Some  refugees  were  lodged  in  empty 
schools  and  warehouses.  They  were  placed  in 
hospital  corridors  and  in  churchyards. 

The  Mission  provided  more  tents,  and  tent  cities 
appeared  in  and  around  Saigon.  The  French 
Army  made  available  80,000  pup  tents,  and  when 
the  refugees  objected  to  these  small  separate  shel- 
ters, they  were  shown  how  to  erect  six  of  them 
together,  family  size.  Usom  made  available  its 
stock  of  asbestos  roofing. 

Even  with  42  refugee  centers  in  and  around 
Saigon,  the  situation  was  difficult.  There  were 
now  more  than  100,000  refugees  crowded  into 
space  intended  for  40,000. 

On  August  20,  Vietnamese,  Usom,  and  Maag 
specialists  selected  a  site  near  Cap-St.- Jacques  and 
laid  out  a  new  reception  center.  The  Mission 
brought  in  technicians  and  earth-moving  equip- 
ment from  an  irrigation  project  in  Cambodia. 
Health  and  sanitation  engineers  provided  a  well- 
digging  rig,  electric  power,  chlorine,  and  lumber 
for  privies.  A  Vietnamese  Army  battalion  erected 
450  tents  to  provide  shelter  for  about  15,000. 

On  August  30  General  O'Daniel  visited  the  cen- 
ter at  Cap-St.-Jacques  and  ordered  ships  to  begin 
off-loading  there.  The  congestion  in  the  Saigon 
reception  centers  was  somewhat  relieved.  By 
September  14  an  adjoining  site  at  the  Cap  was 
ready  for  300  more  tents. 

The  Vietnamese  Army  operates  reception  cen- 
ters within  the  city  limits.  In  the  provinces  the 
administration  of  the  camps  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Province,  and  where  the  refugees 
are  predominantly  Catholic  the  Catholic  Church 
supervises  the  camps.  The  Chiefs  of  Province 
distribute  sleeping  mats,  cloth,  and  cooking  uten- 
sils and  issue  money  for  subsistence.  The  Viet- 
namese Army  is  responsible  for  clearing  sites, 
erecting  tents,  and  providing  water  and  other  fa- 
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cilities.  The  French  Army  pledged  labor  bat- 
talions. 

Operation  Exodus  has  been  an  example  of  inter- 
national cooperation,  with  Vietnamese  soldiers 
working  under  direction  of  American  officers, 
French  forces  erecting  American  tents,  American 
Mission  technicians  working  with  their  counter- 
parts in  the  Vietnamese  Government. 

Transportation  from  the  docks  to  the  reception 
centers,  at  first  a  seemingly  hopeless  confusion,  is 
now  handled  efficiently  by  the  Vietnamese  Army 
and  French  military. 

Water  at  the  camps  has  always  been  in  short 
supply.  When  the  first  2,000  refugees  were  ready 
to  move  into  the  first  reception  center  in  Saigon, 
no  provision  had  yet  been  made  for  water.  Tank 
trucks  were  rushed  to  the  camp  and  that  emer- 
gency was  solved. 

Resettlement 

By  far  the  most  important  part  of  Operation 
Exodus  is  the  permanent  resettlement  of  evacu- 
ees—the integration  of  some  500,000  people  into 
the  life  and  economy  of  Free  Viet-Nam.  An  esti- 
mated 80,000  families  will  have  to  be  provided  for. 
Costs  to  cover  the  construction  of  paillottes  (palm, 
thatch  houses)  and  to  provide  seed,  plows,  hand- 
tools,  fishing  nets,  hand  looms,  woodworking  tools, 
etc.,  will  amount  to  almost  14,000  piastres  per 
family  unit,  or  a  total  of  1  billion  piastres. 

The  80,000  families  will  be  settled  in  200  vil- 
lages. In  addition  to  the  estimated  family-unit 
costs,  the  government  will  have  to  undertake  to 
provide  each  village  with  a  school,  a  dispensary, 
a  market,  and  wells  and  privies. 

Certain  essential  items  are  being  bought  with 
American  dollars :  Quonset  huts  for  schools  or  dis- 
pensaries, trucks,  jeeps,  blankets,  cotton  cloth, 
water  pumps  and  filters,  in  addition  to  10,000  tents. 
It  is  estimated  that  $45  million  will  be  required  as 
the  American  share  of  the  program  excluding  the 
costs  of  the  U.  S.  contribution. 

(It  may  be  noted  that,  in  addition  to  evacuees 
from  the  north,  there  are  probably  one  million 
South  Vietnamese  who  have  been  displaced  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  These  also  must  be  resettled 
by  the  Vietnamese  Government.) 

Fortunately,  much  of  central  and  south  Viet- 
Nam  is  rich,  undeveloped  land  which  can  be  dis- 
tributed and  which  can  contribute  to  agricultural 
and  economic  development  of  the  country. 
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In  the  south  the  Vietnamese  Government  has 
selected  an  area  in  the  Province  of  Bien  Hoa  for 
initial  resettlement  centers.  As  early  as  Septem- 
ber 2,  5,000  refugees  were  moved  from  a  reception 
center  in  Saigon  to  an  interim  encampment  near 
Bien  Hoa,  where  they  were  set  up  in  village 
groups.  Each  family  unit  where  possible  will 
have  a  small  garden  plot.  Adjacent  is  enough 
land  to  give  each  family  one-half  to  one  hectare. 
The  French  Army  is  clearing  and  grading  this 
land  and  will  provide  access  roads,  water,  and 
sanitary  facilities.  Most  of  the  refugees  build 
their  own  homes. 

By  September  1-4  there  were  30,000  refugees  in 
Bien  Hoa  Province.  The  Vietnamese  believe  this 
Province  can  gradually  absorb  100,000  settlers 
eventually. 

About  one-quarter  of  the  refugees  going  to  Bien 
Hoa  Province  will  be  resettled  on  abandoned  rice 
land ;  the  others  will  receive  land  for  other  types 
of  culture  and  forest  exploitation. 

As  for  other  provinces  in  south  Viet-Nam, 
Tay  Ninh  can  resettle  30,000  people,  as  bulldozers 
are  brought  in  to  clear  the  land.  In  Baria  there 
are  government-owned  forest  lands  for  6,000  set- 
tlers and  sufficient  rice  lands  to  support  another 
10,000.  Building  is  already  under  way  of  1,000 
two-family  houses  of  wood  and  thatch.  In  Ben 
Tre  lowland  areas  can  accommodate  5,000  families 
who  will  immediately  become  self-supporting  by 
cutting  and  marketing  timber,  bamboo,  and  thatch. 
The  land  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  area  is  well 
adapted  to  growing  cotton. 

My  Tho  still  has  security  problems,  but  it  has 
good  lands  in  addition  to  two  small  industrial 
cooperatives  with  considerable  employment  poten- 
tial. 

In  Can  Tho  the  French  Economic  Mission  is  sur- 
veying lands  with  a  view  to  possible  purchase  for 
economic  development  and  resettlement. 

The  province  of  Gia  Dinh  can  absorb  about 
19,000  refugees.  The  remaining  provinces  can 
take  only  negligible  numbers  without  extensive 
land  rehabilitation. 

In  central  Viet-Nam  there  are  presently  about 
100,000  refugees  in  reception  centers  and  in  vil- 
lages— mostly  artisans,  fishermen,  and  farmers. 
They  will  be  resettled  in  the  provinces  of  Quang 
Nam  and  Phan  Thiet. 

A  mixed  blessing  to  Free  Viet-Nam  as  a  result 
of  the  cease-fire  is  the  return  of  vast  lands  formerly 


under  control  of  the  Viet  Minh.  Once  fertile  rice 
lands  and  well-developed  rubber  plantations  and 
forest  reserves  have  almost  returned  to  jungle, 
and  the  once  excellent  highways  have  deteriorated 
to  the  point  that  it  frequently  requires  an  hour  to 
progress  one  kilometer  by  jeep.  The  Communists 
have  gone,  leaving  the  ravaged  villages  to  be  re- 
built by  the  peaceful  inhabitants  under  the  demo- 
cratic leadership  of  Free  Viet-Nam. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  relocate  evacuees 
so  that  they  can  continue  their  old  occupations. 
Groups  with  special  skills  such  as  fishermen,  weav- 
ers, and  blacksmiths  are  being  reestablished  where 
their  trades  and  business  will  be  most  beneficial 
to  them  and  to  the  community.  But  many  will 
have  to  be  trained  for  other  gainful  employment — 
employment  that  will  complement  the  economies 
of  their  new  settlements.  Some  cultivators  will 
be  encouraged  to  take  up  dry  farming  in  the  high- 
lands where  planting  and  harvesting  are  faster  and 
more  profitable.  Others  will  settle  on  forest  lands 
to  cut  timber  for  new  homes,  firewood,  and  market- 
ing, and  later  dry  farming.  Still  others  will  be 
induced  to  enter  the  fields  of  ceramics,  brickmak- 
ing,  and  manufacturing  of  small  farm  implements. 
(One  arsenal  is  being  converted  for  this  purpose.) 

Voluntary  Assistance  Groups 

The  sympathy  and  support  of  free  peoples 
all  over  the  world  have  been  won  by  these  refugees. 
The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
Care,  the  American  Eed  Cross,  and  Unicef  all 
have  plans  to  help  them.  The  Australian  Bed 
Cross  and  the  International  Bescue  Committee  are 
preparing  help  projects.  In  Free  Viet-Nam 
women  members  of  the  Vietnamese  Red  Cross 
have  met  all  sea  lift  ships  and  distributed  bread, 
fruit,  soft  drinks'.  The  American  "Women's  As- 
sociation of  Sai'gon  has  joined  in  this  activity  and 
has  prepared  medical  supplies  and  given  simple 
treatment  under  supervision  in  the  refugee  cen- 
ters. Sisters  of  the  French  Red  Cross  School,  by 
request  of  the  Government,  are  developing  a  pilot 
program  for  reconstituting  and  distributing  the 
great  quantities  of  powdered  milk  which  the  vol- 
untary agencies  have  brought  in. 

One  spectacular  effort  on  behalf  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese refugees  was  made  by  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Southeast  Asia.  Sparked  by  the 
Manila  Jaycees  and  called  "Operation  Brother- 
hood,"  emergency   relief  supplies   are   arriving 
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from  Manila,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Pakistan ; 
and  Jaycees  from  Manila  have  come  to  Saigon  at 
their  own  expense  to  plan  additional  aid.  They 
are  sending  doctors  and  nurses  of  the  Philippine 
Ked  Cross  to  help  the  Vietnamese  medical  serv- 


ices. 


A  liaison  committee  has  been  formed  to  coordi- 
nate the  activities'  of  the  voluntary  agencies  with 
those  of  the  Mission  and  other  U.S.  Government 
agencies  and  to  prevent  overlapping  efforts.  Much 
can  be  accomplished  by  these  agencies. 


The  Role  of  the  U.S.  Operations  Mission 

With  its  teams  of  specialists  in  public  health, 
agriculture,  education,  public  works,  community 
development,  and  economics,  the  Mission  has  pro- 
vided material  assistance  and  "know  how"  with- 
out reservation  to  help  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment survive  an  emergency  that  has  not  yet  passed. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Operation  Exodus  could 
have  succeeded  without  what  had  been  done  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years  to  build  up  this  country's 
facilities  and  services. 

Mission-aided  dispensaries,  trained  nurses,  safe 
water  pumps  and  wells,  hospitals,  mobile  health 
teams;  farm  implements,  educational  materials, 
highway  and  airfield  improvements ;  trucks,  trac- 
tors, and  earth-moving  equipment  with  trained 
operators ;  community  planning  and  housing  tech- 
niques ;  "Commercial  Import"  trucking  fleets — all 
were  standing  by  as  though  waiting  to  show  what 
they  could  do  under  the  insistent  requirements  of 
a  major  evacuation.  They  showed  and  are  contin- 
uing to  demonstrate  their  Mission-assisted  facili- 
ties and  skills. 

The  Program  and  Requirements  Division  is 
charged  with  programing,  ordering,  securing, 
and  forwarding  all  materiel  contributed  through 
American  aid.  Seventy- four  items  are  listed  as 
equipment  for  each  reception  center  of  1,500  per- 
sons— everything  from  chopsticks  to  flagpoles. 
Another  responsibility  is  estimating  evacuation 
costs,  advising  the  Director  of  Mission  when  ad- 
ditional piastres  must  be  made  available  or  more 
dollars  allocated. 

The  Division  of  Health  and  Sanitation  deals 
will)  a  people  whose  standard  of  living,  health, 
and  nutrition  is  low  and  among  whom  many 
readily  transmittable  diseases  are  endemic  and 
frequently  epidemic.  The  fact  that  no  epidemics 
)i:i  re  broken  out  is  ati  ributable  less  to  luck  than  to 


untiring  eflorts  of  the  Division  and  their  counter- 
parts in  the  Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Health. 

The  General  and  Community  Development  Di- 
vision has  been  aiding  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment with  war-refugee  problems  for  4  years. 
After  the  cease-fire,  projects  already  existing  en- 
abled the  Division  to  supply  immediate  aid  to 
Operation  Exodus,  aimed  at  speedy  rehabilitation 
of  refugees  into  productive,  self-sufficient  citizens. 

The  Division  of  Transportation,  Communica- 
tion, Power,  Industry,  and  Mining  has  laid  out 
sites  for  reception  and  resettlement  centers.  Tech- 
nicians have  located  and  secured  earth-moving 
equipment,  trucks,  and  building  materials.  They 
have  arranged  transportation  of  equipment. 

The  Agricultural  and  Natural  Resources  Divi- 
sion has  already  arranged  the  purchase  of  availa- 
ble handtools — field  hoes,  hatchets,  adzes,  axes, 
saws,  sawblades,  spades,  sickles — and  is  canvassing 
local  blacksmiths  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of 
more.  In  addition,  top-grade  seed  and  fertilizer 
will  be  made  available.  Resettlement  of  fishermen, 
agrarian  reform,  and  cooperatives  are  other  phases 
of  the  evacuation  where  this  Division  is  called 
upon  for  technical  and  material  aid. 

The  Education  Division  has  made  available  all 
stocks  of  manuals  and  books — some  500,000  alto- 
gether. These  are  being  distributed  through  the 
Education  Ministry. 

The  Program  Support  Division  has  supplied 
public  address  systems  and  mobile  audio-visual 
units  for  reception  centers.  Two  10-minute  Usom- 
Usis  produced  documentary  motion  pictures,  "To 
Those  Who  Choose  Freedom,"  and  "A  Friend  in 
Need,"  have  been  released.  A  third,  "Birth  of  a 
Village,"  is  in  preparation. 


U.S.  Information  Service  Contribution 

The  U.S.  Information  Service,  in  addition  to  the 
joint  film  program  outlined  above,  has  supplied 
materials  for  propaganda  and  publicity  in  the 
north.  It  has  helped  counteract  Viet  Minh  propa- 
ganda in  refugee  centers  and  has  made  records  in 
Vietnamese  of  instruction,  information,  and  music. 

Psychological   Impact  and   Future   Meaning  of  the 
Evacuation  to  Viet-Nam 

The  shooting  war  has  stopped  but  the  future 
is  still  far  from  secure.  From  now  on  the  big 
problem  will  be  integration  of  the  evacuees.    Al- 
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most  half  a  million  people  must  be  absorbed  into 
a  population  of  only  11  million,  without  worsen- 
ing living  conditions  or  disrupting  the  economy. 

Already  there  is  some  friction.  Southern  Viet- 
namese are  resentful  that  housing  projects  are 
being  built  for  evacuees.  In  one  province  southern 
Vietnamese  simply  moved  into  such  a  project  be- 
fore the  refugees  for  whom  it  was  intended  ar- 
rived. It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
northerners  become  self-supporting  as  quickly  as 
possible,  but  the  people  of  the  south  are  afraid 
that  refugees  may  step  in  and  take  away  their 
jobs. 

Actually,  the  400,000  evacuees  are  a  great  asset 
to  the  south.  Viet-Xam  is  largely  undeveloped — 
it  does  have  great  natural  resources.  Operation 
Exodus  has  brought  in  new  hands  to  till  unculti- 
vated land  and  new  brains  to  find  means  to  develop 
the  country  and  increase  production.  The  Mission 
can  assist  the  Vietnamese  Government  in  seeing 
that  the  evacuees  utilize  their  potentiality — not  in 
competition  with  their  southern  compatriots,  but 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  for  all  free  Viet- 
namese. 

Psychologically,  the  evacuation  is  important 
for  the  whole  world.  The  northern  Vietnamese 
have  had  8  years  of  experience  with  communism. 
That  half  a  million  of  them  would  rather  give  up 
their  homes  and  possessions  than  live  under  Com- 
munist occupation  should  strengthen  the  cause  of 
freedom  everywhere. 

In  Viet-Xam  itself,  elections  are  planned  for 
1956  to  decide  what  kind  of  government  the  nation 
as  a  whole  will  have.  The  refugees  will  not  swing 
the  vote  one  way  or  another,  but  their  exodus 
6hould  be  an  example  to  those  who  will  have  a 
chance  to  vote  for  freedom  in  central  and  south 
Viet-Xam.  If  there  is  any  liberty  of  choice  in  the 
Communist-occupied  zone,  the  reports  that  filter 
back  from  the  refugees,  as  they  build  a  new,  free 
life  under  a  democratic  regime,  should  have  a 
strong  influence  on  those  left  behind  in  the  north. 

The  Communists  took  over  Hanoi  October  10, 
1951 ;  Hai  Duong  20  days  later.  Haiphong  will  be 
occupied  in  May  of  1955.  The  Communists  will 
then  have  half  of  Viet-Xam,  13  million  of  her 
people.  But  there  are  half  a  million  whom  they 
will  not  have,  thanks  to  Operation  Exodus.  The 
United  States  was  settled  by  people  who  left  their 
homes  to  seek  a  better  life — people  of  initiative 
and  courage — the  sparks  from  the  wheel.    Their 
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resourcefulness  and  energy  built  a  great  nation. 
Xow  the  population  of  central  and  south  Viet- 
Xam  is  being  leavened  by  a  wave  of  people  who 
have  the  courage  to  choose  a  free  way  of  life. 
Together  these  Vietnamese  will  be  able  to  drive 
forward  toward  unity  and  a  better  life  under  a 
democratic  government. 


Offshore  Procurement  and  Free  Labor 

Statement  by  H.  Struve  Hensel 1 

Recent  articles  appearing  in  the  press  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  have  speculated 
increasingly  on  the  criteria  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  applies  in  granting  offshore  procure- 
ment orders  for  military  equipment.  The  terms 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (P.  L.  665, 
section  413)  are  clear:  "It  is  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  ...  to  strengthen 
free  labor  unions." 

Strategic  considerations  and  those  of  maximum 
economy  and  ability  fully  to  meet  specifications 
and  delivery  schedules  are,  I  believe,  well  known 
to  be  major  factors  in  the  selection  of  producers 
abroad. 

Of  parallel  importance  to  the  U.S.  Government 
is  the  carrying  out  of  that  portion  of  its  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Mutual  Security  legislation 
which  provides  for  the  encouragement  and 
strengthening  of  free  labor  in  countries  that  re- 
ceive contracts.  The  foreign  objectives  of  the  U.S. 
require  that  the  offshore  procurement  contracts 
do  not  serve  to  benefit  Communist  unions  and 
political  parties,  and,  as  a  positive,  corollary  pur- 
pose, our  objectives  dictate  the  placing  of  con- 
tracts abroad  where  free  labor  will  benefit.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has,  and  will  continue  to, 
let  offshore  contracts  accordingly.  As  a  guide  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  procurement  authori- 
ties, the  assumption  is  made  that,  other  criteria 
being  satisfactorily  met,  the  letting  of  contracts 
to  firms  will  further  depend  on  adequate  evidence 
that  the  trend  in  their  plants  is  significantly  in 
favor  of  free  labor. 


1  Released  to  the  press  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  Jan.  17.  Mr.  Hensel  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affairs. 

For  text  of  a  letter  from  Secretary  Dulles  to  Senator 
Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona  on  the  offshore  procurement 
program,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  16,  1954,  p.  249. 
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Austrian  Legislation  Requiring 
Revalidation  of  Securities 

Press  release  36  dated  January  21 

The  Austrian  Government  has  recently  passed  a 
law  under  which  certain  securities  issued  in 
Austria  and  payable  in  Austrian  currency,  includ- 
ing former  Keichsmarks,  are  required  to  be  regis- 
tered for  validation  within  specific  periods  of  time 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
Under  the  law,  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  Finance 
will  publish  in  the  Austrian  Official  Gazette  at 
Vienna  lists  of  specified  issues  of  securities  which 
must  be  registered  for  validation.  According  to 
information  which  has  been  received  from  Vienna, 
the  first  two  lists  of  such  securities  which  have  been 
published  require  registration  prior  to  May  21, 
1955,  and  June  4,  1955.  The  official  announce- 
ments of  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  Finance,  which 
include  the  lists  of  securities  affected,  are  annexed. 

The  necessity  for  the  Austrian  law  on  the  reval- 
idation of  securities  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  due 
to  war  and  postwar  events  many  such  securities 
were  lost,  stolen,  or  destroyed.  Within  6  months 
from  the  date  of  publication  of  the  lists  of  speci- 
fied issues  of  securities  in  the  Official  Gazette, 
owners  of  securities  which  are  published  must 
take  certain  steps  to  protect  their  rights.  Former 
owners  whose  securities  were  lost,  stolen,  or  de- 
stroyed may  also  register  their  claims.  Failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  for  validation  may 
result  in  invalidation  of  the  securities  and  the  loss 
of  all  rights. 

The  Austrian  Embassy  in  Washington  and  the 
Austrian  Consulate  General  in  New  York  will 
periodically  receive  information  concerning  the 
securities  which  have  been  called  up  for  validation 
by  the  Austrian  Government.  It  is  recommended 
that  present  owners  of  Austrian  securities  denom- 
inated in  Austrian  currency  and  former  owners  of 
such  securities  whose  securities  were  lost,  stolen, 
or  destroyed  communicate  with  the  Austrian  Em- 
bassy, 2144  Wyoming  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  the  Austrian  Consulate  General,  31  East 
09th  Street,  New  York  City,  giving  the  name  of 
the  issuer  of  the  security,  the  identification  of  the 
type  of  security,  the  date  of  the  issue,  and  face 
amounts  of  each  security  involved.  Such  persons 
will  then  be  informed  whether  their  securities  have 
been  listed  as  subject  to  validation,  and  in  such 
rases  they  will  be  advised  of  the  steps  which  they 
should  fake  to  sa  feguard  their  rights. 


Inquiries  regarding  the  application  of  the  law 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Austrian  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  Austrian  Consulate  in 
New  York. 


Austrian  Announcements 

Vienna,  November  20,  J95/f 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

of  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Finance  according  to  #1  (1) 
of  the  Securities  Validation  Law  of  July  7,  1954,  Federal 
Gazette  No.  188,  and  #5  of  the  First  Nationalization  Com- 
pensation Law  of  July  7,  1954,  Federal  Gazette  No.  189, 
concerning  the  calling-up  of  certain  types  of  securities. 

In  accordance  with  #1  (1)  of  the  Securities  Validation 
Law  and  #5  (1)  of  the  First  Nationalization  Compensa- 
tion Law,  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Finance  herewith  an- 
nounces that  the  following  types  of  securities  are  called 
up  for  validation : 

All  securities  (shares)  representing  interests  in  the 
following  nationalized  corporations : 

1.  Creditanstalt-Bankverein  Wien; 

2.  Laenderbank  Wien  Aktiengesellschaft,  Wien  (pres- 
ent name :  "Oesterreichische  Laenderbank  Aktiengesell- 
schaft") ; 

3.  Hypotheken-  und  Credit-Institut  Aktiengesellschaft 
Wien  (present  name :  "Oesterreichisches  Credit-Institut, 
Aktiengesellschaft" ) . 

The  declaration  term  is  6  months,  beginning  on  the  day 
this  announcement  is  published  and  ending  on  May  21, 
1955.  If  the  declaration  is  not  filed  within  the  term  or 
not  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Securities 
Validation  Law,  the  called-up  securities  become  invalid 
at  the  end  of  the  term  and  the  claims  represented  by  these 
securities  are  forfeited  (#17  (1)  Securities  Validation 
Law). 

In  accordance  with  #3  of  the  Securities  Validation  Law, 
the  following  banks  are  appointed  as  registering  offices 
for  the  called-up  securities : 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein,  Vienna,  I.,  Schottengasse  6; 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein,  Graz  Branch,  Graz,  Her- 
rengasse  15 ; 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein,  Linz  Branch,  Linz,  Land- 
strasse  3-5 ; 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein,  Salzburg  Branch,  Salzburg, 
Rainerstrasse  2; 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein,  Innsbruck  Branch,  Inns- 
bruck, Maria-Theresien-Strasse  36; 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein,  Bregenz  Branch,  Bregenz, 
Rathausstrasse  25 ; 

Oesterreichische  Laenderbank  Aktiengesellschaft,  Vi- 
enna, I.,  Am  Hof  2; 

Oesterreichische  Laenderbank  Aktiengesellschaft,  Graz 
Branch,  Graz,  Herrengasse  1 ; 

Oesterreichische  Laenderbank  Aktiengesellschaft,  Linz 
Branch,  Linz,  Johann-Konrad-Vogel-Strasse  9; 

Oesterreichische  Laenderbank  Aktiengesellschaft,  Salz- 
burg Branch,  Salzburg,  Getreidegasse  1; 
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OesterrelcMsche  Laenderhank  Aktiengesellschaft,  Inns- 
bruck Branch,  Innsbruck,  Museomstrasse  20; 

t  testerreichlsche  Laenderhank  Aktiengesellschaft, 
Bregeuz  Branch,  Bregens,  KornmarktplatB  2; 

errelchlsches    Credit-Institut.    Aktiengesellschaft, 
Vienna,  I.,  Herrengasse  12; 

Oesterreichisches    Credit-Institut, 
Qrai  Branch,  Graz,  Hauptplatz  Hi; 

Oesterreichisches    Credit-Institut, 
Linz  Branch,  Linz,  Landstrasse  55 ; 

Oesterreichisches    Credit-Institut, 
Innsbruck  Branch,  Innsbruck,  Erlerstrasse  18. 

In  accordance  with  #3  Securities  Validation  Law, 
Oesterreichist  he  Kontrollbank  Aktiengesellschaft,  Vienna, 
I.,  Am  Hof  4,  is  appointed  as  examining  office. 

As  far  as  called-up  securities  represent  compensation 
claims  according  to  the  First  Nationalization  Compensa- 
tion Law,  the  declaration  of  such  securities  in  the  securi- 
ties validation  procedure  will  also  be  considered  as 
registration  of  the  compensation  claims  (#5  (2)  First 
Nationalization  Compensation  Law). 


Aktiengesellschaft, 
Aktiengesellschaft, 
Aktiengesellschaft, 


Vienna,  December  2,  1954 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

of  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Finance  according  to  #1  (1) 
of  the  Securities  Validation  Law  of  July  7,  1954,  Federal 
Gazette  No.  188,  and  #5  of  the  First  Nationalization 
Compensation  Law  of  July  7,  1954,  Federal  Gazette  No. 
189,  concerning  the  calling-up  of  certain  types  of  securi- 
ties. 

In  accordance  with  #1  (1)  of  the  Securities  Validation 
Law  and  #5  (1)  of  the  First  Nationalization  Compensa- 
tion Law,  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Finance  herewith 
announces  that  the  following  types  of  securities  are 
called  up  for  validation  : 

All  securities  (shares)  representing  interests  in  the 
following  nationalized  corporations: 

1.  Oesterreichische-Alpine  Montangesellschaft ;  that  is, 
Vereinigte  Oesterreichische  Eisen-  und  Stahlwerke 
Aktiengesellschaft,  Linz  (former  name:  Reichswerke 
Aktiengesellschaft  Alpine  Montanbetriebe  "Hermann 
Goering,"  Linz ;  previously :  Alpine  Montan  Aktiengesell- 
schaft "Hermann  Goering"  Linz,  Linz)  ; 

2.  Graz-Koeflacher  Eisenbahn-  und  Bergbaugesellschaft, 
Graz  (former  name:  Steirische  Bergbau-  und  Eisenbahn- 
Aktiengesellschaft  der  Reichswerke  "Hermann  Goering," 
Leoben)  ; 

3.  Steirische  Gusstahhverke  Aktiengesellschaft,  Wien ; 

4.  Kaerntnerische  Eisen-  und  Stahlwerks-Aktiengesell- 
schaft,  Ferlach-Wien ; 

5.  Eisenwerke  Aktiengesellschaft  Krieglach,  Krieglach ; 

6.  Wolf  segg  -  Treunthaler  Kohlenwerks  -  Aktiengesell- 
schaft, Linz; 

7.  Steirische  Kohlenbergwerke  Aktiengesellschaft, 
Wien; 

8.  Die  Lankowitzer  Kohlen-Compagnie,  Leoben. 

The  declaration  term  is  6  months,  beginning  on  the  day 
this  announcement  is  published  and  ending  on  June  4, 


1955.  If  the  declaration  is  not  filed  within  the  term  or  not 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Securities  Valida- 
tion Law,  the  called-up  securities  will  become  invalid  at 
the  end  of  the  term  and  the  claims  represented  by  these 
securities  will  be  forfeited  (#17  (1)  Securities  Valida- 
tion Law). 

In  accordance  with  #3  of  the  Securities  Validation 
Law,  the  following  banks  are  appointed  as  registering 
offices  for  the  called-up  securities  : 

[See  list  of  banks  in  November  20  announcement,  above.] 

In  accordance  with  #3  Securities  Validation  Law,  Oes- 
terreichische Kontrollbank  Aktiengesellschaft,  Vienna,  I., 
Am  Hof  4,  is  appointed  as  examining  office. 

As  far  as  called-up  securities  represent  compensation 
claims  according  to  the  First  Nationalization  Compensa- 
tion Law,  the  declaration  of  such  securities  in  the  secu- 
rities validation  procedure  will  also  be  considered  as 
registration  of  the  compensation  claims  (#5  (2)  First 
Nationalization  Compensation  Law). 


Semiannual  Report  of  Eximbank 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  an- 
nounced on  January  10  that,  during  the  6  months 
ended  December  31,  1954,  it  had  made  new  loan 
commitments  in  the  amount  of  $289  million  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  and,  in  addition,  allocated  $14  mil- 
lion under  credits  previously  authorized.  In- 
cluded in  the  new  credits  were  nine  individual 
exporter  credit  lines  authorized  in  November  and 
December  totaling  $21.5  million.  For  the  calen- 
dar year  1954  the  bank's  new  credit  commitments 
amounted  to  $366  million. 

In  this  same  6-month  period  the  bank  disbursed 
$135.3  million  under  loan  authorizations  and  col- 
lected $130.7  million  in  principal  payments  on 
loans.  Disbursements  for  the  calendar  year  1954 
totaled  $276  million,  and  principal  payments  on 
all  loans  amounted  to  $343  million. 

For  the  calendar  year  the  total  revenue  of  the 
bank  from  interest  on  loans  amounted  to  $86.7  mil- 
lion, of  which  $27.1  million  was  paid  as  interest  on 
funds  borrowed  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  $1.1 
million  was  expended  for  operating  expenses.  De- 
duction of  all  expenses  from  gross  revenue  left  net 
earnings  for  the  calendar  year  of  $58.5  million,  of 
which  $29.6  million  was  earned  during  the  final  6 
months. 

In  June  a  payment  of  a  $22.5  million  dividend 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  was  approved 
representing  214  percent  on  the  $1  billion  of  capi- 
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tal  stock  of  the  bank,  all  of  which  is  held  by  the 
Treasury.  This  dividend  was  paid  out  of  the  net 
earnings  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1954.  The  bank's  undivided  profits  for  the  6 
months  ended  December  31,  1954,  together  with 
the  accumulated  reserve  for  possible  contingen- 
cies, aggregate  $360.1  million. 

The  credits  authorized  during  the  6  months 
ended  December  31,  1954,  increased  the  total  of 
credits  authorized  by  the  bank  from  the  time  of 
its  establishment  in  February  1934  to  $6.9  billion. 
As  of  December  31,  1954,  the  total  amount  dis- 
bursed under  such  authorizations  was  $4.8  billion, 
of  which  $2.1  billion  has  been  repaid. 

On  December  31, 1954,  291  loans  were  outstand- 
ing in  49  countries.  The  total  of  the  loans  out- 
standing was  $2.8  billion  and  the  portion  author- 
ized but  not  yet  disbursed  was  $601  million.  Public 
Law  570,  83d  Congress,  approved  August  9,  1954, 
increased  the  lending  authority  of  the  bank  by 
$500  million  to  a  total  of  $5  billion,  which  is  the 
amount  that  may  be  outstanding  in  loan  commit- 
ments at  any  one  time.  The  uncommitted  lending 
authority  of  the  bank  stood  at  $1.6  billion  at  the 
year  end. 

In  addition  to  the  operations  with  its  own  funds, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  as  agent  for  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  paid  $35.2  million  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  during  the  current  calendar 
year  from  collections  made  on  approximately  $1.5 
billion  in  loans  to  17  countries,  made  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  and  prior  legislation. 

Since  October  12,  1954,  the  management  of  the 
bank  has  been  conducted  under  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  570,  which  superseded  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  5  of  1953.1  Maj.  Gen.  Glen  E.  Edgerton  is 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Lynn  U. 
Stambaugh  is  First  Vice  President  and  Vice  Chair- 
man, and  the  other  members  of  the  Board  are 
Hawthorne  Arey,  Vance  Brand,  and  George  A. 
Blowers. 


Eximbank  Loan  to  Liberia 
for  Highway  Construction 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  an- 
nounced on  January  20  the  authorization  of  a  line 
of  credit  of  $15  million  in  favor  of  the  Republic 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  July  13,  1053,  p.  49, 
and  Jmik'  28,  1954,  p.  991. 
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of  Liberia  to  assist  that  country  in  solving  im- 
portant transportation  problems.  Specific  proj- 
ects for  the  several  items  of  highway  construction 
to  which  the  credit  is  to  be  applied  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  bank  for  its  approval  before  dis- 
bursements are  called  for. 

With  the  financial  assistance  that  this  credit  will 
provide,  Liberia  will  be  enabled  to  carry  forward 
its  highway  construction  program,  which  contem- 
plates opening  up  not  only  the  rich  agricultural 
area  of  the  Western  Province  but  also  the  Central 
and  Eastern  Provinces,  which  also  have  excellent 
agricultural  possibilities  as  well  as  large  timber 
resources.  The  proposed  construction  when  com- 
pleted will  connect  the  Central  and  Eastern 
Provinces  with  the  now  existing  principal  roads 
and  will  give  all  three  provinces  road  connections 
to  the  principal  port  of  Monrovia. 

It  is  expected  that  this  credit  will  be  of  great 
benefit  in  the  development  of  Liberia  and  should 
contribute  substantially  to  its  production  capacity 
and  to  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  palm  oil, 
rubber,  lumber,  coffee,  and  cocoa. 

The  credit  will  bear  interest  at  4%  percent  and 
will  be  repayable  in  20  years,  including  a  grace 
period  of  approximately  3  years. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
83d  Congress,  2d  Session 

Investigation  of  Communist  Takeover  and  Occupation  of 
Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Slovakia.  Sixth  Interim  Report 
of  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Poland,  Lithu- 
ania, and  Slovakia  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Communist  Aggression  under  Authority  of  H.  Res.  346 
and  H.  Res.  438.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  September  30  and 
October  1,  1954 ;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  October  21-22,  1954. 
214  pp. 

Communist  Propaganda.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee To  Investigate  the  Administration  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Part  III,  October 
14,  1954.    31  pp. 

The  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  and  the 
Protocol  Thereto.  S.  Exec.  K.  November  10,  1954. 
13  pp. 

The  Soutbeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty.  Hearing 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
Executive  K,  83d  Congress,  2d  Session.  Part  1,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1954.     38  pp. 

Budgetary  and  Financial  Problems  of  the  United  Nations. 
Staff"  Study  No.  (5  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  United 
Nations  Charter  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.     Committee  Print.     December  1954.     33  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings 1 

Adjourned  during  January  1955 

6th  Mexican  Book  Fair Mexico  City Nov.  20- Jan.  7 

Inter-American  Seminar  on  Secondary  Education Santiago Dec.  29- Jan.  29 

U.N.  Ecosoc  Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and     New  York Jan.  4-28 

Protection  of  Minorities. 

I'.X.  Ecafe  Subcommittee  on  Trade:   1st  Session Hong  Kong Jan.  6-12 

U.N\  Advisory  Committee  Concerning  the  International  Conference     New  York Jan.  17-28 

on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy. 

U.N.  Ecafe  Inland  Transport  Committee:  4th  Session Bangkok Jan.  24-28 

Consultative  Committee  on  Rice:  9th  Meeting Singapore Jan.  27  (1  day) 

International  Rubber  Study  Group:   Management  Committee    .    .      London Jan.  28-31 


New  York Jan. 

Geneva Jan. 

New  York Jan. 


In  Session  as  of  January  31,  1955 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  Standing  Committee  on  Petitions     .    . 
Who  Standing  Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance  .... 
U.N.  Ecosoc  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade:   1st 
Session. 

Who  Executive  Board:   loth  Meeting Geneva Jan. 

Icao  Air  Navigation  Commission:   18th  Session Montreal      Jan. 

Icao  Council:  24th  Session Montreal      Jan.  25 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:   15th  Session New  York Jan.  25- 

Icao  Air  Transport  Committee:  24th  Session Montreal      Jan.  26- 


10- 
10- 
17- 

18- 
25- 


Scheduled  February  1-April  30,  1955 

Wmo  Regional  Association  for  Asia:   1st  Session 

10th  Pan  American  Child  Congress 

Ilo  Chemical  Industries  Committee:  4th  Session 

U.N.  Ecosoc  Transport  and  Communications  Commission:  7th 
Session. 

U.N.  Cartographic  Conference  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East    .... 

Gatt  Tariff  Negotiations  With  Japan 

Pan  American  Highway  Congress:  Permanent  Executive  Committee 

Who  International  Conference  for  the  7th  Revision  of  the  Inter- 
national Lists  of  Diseases  and  Causes  of  Death. 

Ilo  Governing  Bodv:   128th  Session 

UN  Disarmament  Commission:  Subcommittee  of  Five 

Manila  Pact  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting       

3d  Pakistan  International  Industries  Fair 

International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions  (ICSU):  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  the  Bureau. 

Ilo  Asian  Advisory  Committee:  6th  Meeting 

U.vicef  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee 

12th  Textile  Conference  and  Industrial  Exhibition 

U.N.  Ecosoc  Population  Commission:  8th  Session 

U.N.  Ecosoc  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  9th  Session  .    .    . 

U.N.  Ecafe  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade:  7th  Session.    .    . 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:   10th  Session 

Inter-American  Conference  on  Social  Security:  5th  Session     .    .    . 

Unesco:  Executive  Board 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  11th 
Session. 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:   19th  Session 

International  Spring  Fair 

U.N.  Ecosoc  Commission  on  Human  Rights:   11th  Session.    .    .    . 


New  Delhi Feb.  2- 

Panama  City Feb.  6- 

Geneva      Feb.  7— 

New  York Feb.  7- 

Dehra  Dun Feb.  15- 

Geneva Feb.  21- 

Mexico  City Feb.  21- 

Paris Feb.  21- 

Geneva      Feb.  21- 

London      Feb. 21- 

Bangkok  Feb.  23- 

Karachi Mar.  5- 

Washington Mar.  7- 

Geneva Mar.  7- 

New  York Mar.  7- 

Calcutta Mar.  8- 

New  York Mar.  14- 

New  York Mar.  14- 

Tokyo Mar.  15- 

Geneva Mar.  15- 

Caracas Mar.  16- 

Paris Mar.  21- 

Tokyo Mar.  28- 

New  York Mar.  29- 

Utrecht Mar.  30- 

Geneva Mar.  31- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Jan.  21,  1955.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates  and  places. 
Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  U.N.,  United  Nations;  Ecosoc,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  Ecafe,  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  Who,  World  Health  Organization;  Icao,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization; 
Wmo,  World  Meteorological  Organization;  Ilo,  International  Labor  Organization;  Gatt,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trar'e;  Icsu,  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions;  Unicef,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund;  Unesco,  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  Icem,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration; 
Nato,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  February  1-April  30,  1955 — Continued 

International  Union  of  Biological  Sciences:  12th  General  Assembly  .  Rome    .    .    , 

Wmo  Executive  Committee:  6th  Session Geneva      .    , 

World  Meteorological  Organization:  2d  Session Geneva      .    . 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council,  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-  New  York 

Self-Governing  Territories:  6th  Session. 

Lyon  International  Fair Lyon      .    .    . 

U.N.  International  Technical  Conference  on  the  Conservation  of  the  Rome    .    .    . 

Living  Resources  of  the  Sea. 

U.N.  Ecosoc  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:   10th  Session    .    .    .  New  York     . 

Icao  Legal  Committee:  Negotiability  Subcommittee Paris  .    .    .    . 

Icem  Executive  Committee:  2d  Session Geneva.    .    . 

7th  International  Trade  Fair Liege     .    .    . 

Icao  Meeting  of  Medical  Experts  on  Hearing  and  Visual  Require-  Paris.    .    .    . 

ments. 

Ilo  Petroleum  Committee:  5th  Session Caracas     .    . 

Icem  Council:  2d  Session Geneva.    .    . 

Inter-American  Indian  Institute:  Meeting  of  Governing  Board.    .  Mexico  City. 

International  Conference  on  Marine  Biology Rome    .    .    . 

U.N.  High  Commissioner's  Advisory  Committee  on  Refugees:  6th  Geneva.    .    . 

Session. 

Nato:   Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Council Paris*   .    .    . 


Apr.  12- 
Apr.  12- 
Apr.  14- 
Apr.  15- 

Apr.  16- 
Apr.  18- 

Apr.  18- 
Apr.  19*- 
Apr.  20- 
Apr.  23- 
Apr.  25- 

Apr.  25- 
Apr.  27- 
April 
April 
April* 

April* 


Objectives  of  Conference  on 
Peaceful  Use  of  Atomic  Energy 

Statement  by  Isidor  I.  Rabi  * 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2105  dated  January  21 

At  the  January  17  meeting  of  this  committee,  I 
made  a  statement  concerning  the  nature  and  pur- 
pose of  the  projected  international  technical 
conference.  It  is  reported  in  the  summary  record 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Rabi  (United  States  of  America)  emphasized  that 
the  Conference  should  confine  itself  to  technical  matters 
connected  with  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  and 
exclude  everything  with  a  political  tinge.  It  should  be 
on  a  very  broad  scale  and  should  deal  both  with  atomic 
power  and  with  the  use  of  atomic  materials  in  agriculture, 
biology  and  medicine,  all  of  which  should  be  given  equal 
weight.  In  addition,  the  Conference  should  discuss  the 
fundamental  science  on  which  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic 
energy  was  based. 

I  have  now  been  informed  that  the  Moscow 
radio  to  the  Far  East,  on  January  19,  broadcast  a 
dispatch  from  New  York  by  the  Soviet  news 
agency  TASS.  This  report  included  purported 
information  on  statements  made  in  the  January  18 


1  Made  on  Jan.  21  before  the  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  International  Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy.  Dr.  Rabi  is  the  U.S.  representative  on 
the  Advisory  Committee,  which  began  closed  sessions  at 
1'. j\\  Headquarters  on  .Ian.  17.  The  Committee  made  no 
objection  to  release  of  bis  statement. 

I>r.  kabi,  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics  for  1944, 
is  chairman  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
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session  of  this  committee  by  the  Soviet  represent- 
ative and  other  representatives,  and  also  included 
political  interpretations  of  these  statements  from 
the  point  of  view  represented  by  TASS.  Among 
the  statements  referred  to  was  my  own  statement 
of  January  17  which  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago. 
Furthermore,  this  dispatch  put  upon  my  statement 
a  political  interpretation. 

I  have  learned  further  that  this  same  TASS  dis- 
patch, or  one  essentially  the  same,  was  published 
on  January  20  in  all  major  Moscow  newspapers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  obliged  to  state  that  wide 
publication  of  this  TASS  dispatch  introduces  a 
most  unfortunate  overtone  of  unilateral  political 
propaganda  into  our  deliberations. 

As  to  the  statement  I  made,  which  the  organs  of 
publicity  in  Moscow  have  interpreted  to  their  own 
liking,  I  continue  to  maintain  what  I  said.  The 
conference  which  it  is  our  duty  to  help  prepare 
has  a  clear  mission  given  to  it  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. That  mission  is  stated  in  part  B,  para- 
graph 2  of  the  Assembly  Resolution  230  of 
6  December  2  as  follows : 

...  to  explore  means  of  developing  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  through  international  co-operation  and, 
in  particular,  to  study  the  development  of  atomic  power 
and  to  consider  other  technical  areas — such  as  biology, 
medicine,  radiation  protection  ;  and  fundamental  science — ■ 
in  which  international  co-operation  might  most  effectively 
he  accomplished.  .  .  . 

That  is  a  purely  scientific  assignment,  whose 
successful  achievement  will  move  us  a  long  step 


J  Bulletin  of  Dec.  13,  1954,  p.  919. 
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toward  the  goal  which  President  Eisenhower  had 
in  mind  in  his  original  proposal  and  which  the 
General  Assembly  has  unanimously  endorsed.  As 
has  been  stated  repeatedly  by  representatives  of 
my  Government  and  other  governments,  this  en- 
terprise has  no  direct  connection  whatever  with 
problems  of  control  of  armaments  or  any  other 
question  with  which  the  Moscow  dispatch  attempts 
to  connect  it. 

The  problem  of  control  of  armaments  is  an 
important  one.  As  we  all  know,  the  United  States 
Government  and  other  governments  represented 
at  this  table  have  devoted  much  time  and  study 
to  this  question  and  have  made  important  pro- 
posals in  this  field.  These  proposals  have  been 
put  forward  in  other  forums  appropriate  to  this 
subject.  They  are  entirely  outside  the  terms  of 
reference  of  this  committee. 

More  basically,  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  United 
States  delegate  that  to  interject  into  the  technical 
conference  political  questions  and  political  con- 
troversies of  any  sort  would  be  to  seal  the  doom 
of  the  conference. 

Permit  me  to  express  the  hope  that  all  delega- 
tions will  hereafter  devote  their  sole  attention 
to  the  task  before  us.  That  task  is  outside  of 
and  above  all  political  controversy.  It  is  an 
essential  part  of  an  enterprise  by  which,  as  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  said,  it  is  our  hope  "to  find  a 
way  by  which  the  miraculous  inventiveness  of  man 
shall  not  be  dedicated  to  his  death,  but  consecrated 
to  his  life." 

In  view  of  the  circumstances,  I  request  that 
this  statement  be  made  public. 


U.S.  Participation  in  Meetings 
of  Disarmament  Subcommittee 

Press  release  43  dated  January  25 

Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  Perma- 
nent Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations,  will  represent  the  United  States 
at  the  forthcoming  meetings  of  the  Subcommittee 
of  Five  of  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission. 
It  is  expected  that  these  meetings  will  commence 
in  London  the  latter  part  of  February.  Ambas- 
sador James  J.  Wadsworth,  Deputy  Representa- 
tive to  the  L'nited  Nations,  will  serve  as  the  deputy 
representative  at  these  meetings. 

The  U.X.  Disarmament  Commission  was  estab- 


lished by  the  General  Assembly  in  1952  and  is 
concerned  with  preparing  proposals  on  all  aspects 
of  the  regulation  of  armed  forces  and  armaments, 
including  nuclear  weapons.  The  Commission  is 
composed  of  the  11  members  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  and  Canada.  In  1953,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly,1  the  Disarmament 
Commission  set  up  a  Subcommittee  of  Five — 
Canada,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  the  U.S.S.R. — to  seek  in  private  an 
acceptable  solution  of  the  disarmament  problem. 
This  subcommittee  met  last  year  in  London 2  and 
has  now  been  reconvened  to  continue  its  efforts. 


Implementation  of  Agreement 
on  Territory  of  Trieste 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  January 
17  from  the  observer  of  Italy  to  the  United  Nations 
and  the  U.K.,  U.S.,  and  Yugoslav  representatives 
to  the  United  Nations,  addressed  to  the  president 
of  the  Security  Council. 

U.N.  doc.  S/3351  dated  January  19 

We  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  letter  sent  on 
behalf  of  our  Governments  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council  on  October  5,  1954,  concerning 
practical  arrangements  for  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste.3  Enclosed  with  that  communication  was 
the  text  of  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
initialled  at  London  on  that  date  by  representa- 
tives of  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia,4  together  with  its  annexes,  including 
a  map  illustrating  the  boundary  adjustments 
which  were  to  be  carried  out  prior  to  termination 
of  United  States-United  Kingdom  and  Yugoslav 
Military  Government  in  Zones  A  and  B  of  the 
Territory.  In  the  letter  referred  to  above,  it  was 
indicated  that  a  further  report  would  be  made  at 
a  later  date. 

We  now  desire  to  report  for  the  information  of 
the  members  of  the  Security  Council  that  the  nec- 
essary steps  have  been  taken  to  carry  out  the 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14,  1953,  p.  838. 

*  For  the  subcommittee's  report  on  the  London  meetings, 
see  ibid.,  Aug.  2,  1954,  p.  177. 

*  U.N.  doc.  S/3301. 

1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  18, 1954,  p.  555. 
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arrangements  provided  for  in  the  Memorandum 
of  Understanding.  The  preliminary  demarcation 
of  the  boundary  with  the  agreed  adjustments  was 
carried  out  as  planned  by  representatives  of  the 
Allied  Military  Government  and  the  Yugoslav 
Military  Government.  On  October  26,  1954,  the 
United  States-United  Kingdom  Military  Govern- 
ment was  terminated  in  Zone  A,  and  the  small 
remaining  military  contingents  of  both  countries 
were  withdrawn.  On  the  same  day  administration 
of  the  area  as  newly  demarcated  was  relinquished 
to  the  Government  of  Italy,  which  has  instituted 
civilian  government  under  a  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral ("Commisario  Generale").  The  Federal 
People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  has  similarly 
replaced  military  with  civilian  administration  in 
the  area  which  it  administers. 

The  Italian  and  Yugoslav  Governments  have 
appointed  a  Boundary  Commission,  which  is  ef- 
fecting a  more  precise  demarcation  of  the  bound- 
ary in  accordance  with  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding.  Negotiations  are  already  under 
way  between  the  Italian  and  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ments regarding  an  agreement  to  regulate  local 
border  traffic. 

That  all  of  the  foregoing  steps  have  been  car- 
ried out  in  the  Territory  of  Trieste  in  an  orderly 
fashion  is  a  tribute  to  the  patience,  understanding 
and  co-operation  of  all  elements  of  the  population 
of  the  areas  concerned. 
Accept,  Excellency,  etc. 

Gastone  Guidotti 

Observer  of  Italy  to  the  United  Nations 

Sir  Pierson  Dixon 

Representative  of  the  United  Kingdom 

of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

to  the  United  Nations 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

Representative  of  the  United  States  of 

America  to  the  United  Nations 

Joza  J.  Brilej 

Representative  of  the  Federal  People's 

Republic  of  Yugoslavia  to  the  United 

Nations 


Current  U.  N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography1 

General  Assembly 

Admission  of  New  Members  to  the  United  Nations,  (a) 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices.  Letter 
dated  23  August  1954  from  the  Federal  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Austria  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General. A/AC.76/2,  September  27,  1954.  1  p. 
mimeo. 

Information  from  Non-self-governing  Territories:  Sum- 
mary and  Analysis  of  Information  Transmitted 
Under  Article  73  e  of  the  Charter.  Report  of  the 
Secretary-General.  Summary  of  information  trans- 
mitted by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  A/2657/ 
Add.4,  September  28,  1954.    35  pp.  mimeo. 

Request  for  the  Inclusion  of  an  Additional  Item  in  the 
Agenda  of  the  Ninth  Regular  session :  Item  proposed 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Viola- 
tion of  the  Freedom  of  Navigation  in  the  Area  of  the 
China  Seas.  Letter  dated  30  September  1954  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Delegation  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  General  Assembly.  A/2741,  September 
30,  1954.    2  pp.  mimeo. 

Human  Rights  Day.  Report  by  the  Secretary-General  on 
Activities  Celebrating  the  Fifth  Anniversary  (10 
December  1953)  of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  submitted  by  the 
Secretary-General  pursuant  to  resolution  423  (V)  of 
4  December  1950.  A/INF/61,  1  October  1954.  20 
pp.  mimeo. 

Request  for  the  Inclusion  of  an  Additional  Item  in  the 
Agenda  of  the  Ninth  Regular  session :  Item  proposed 
by  Czechoslovakia.  Prohibition  of  Propaganda  in 
Favour  of  a  New  War.  Letter  dated  5  October  1954 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Delegation  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly.  A/2744,  October  5,  1954.  4  pp. 
mimeo. 

Budget  Estimates  for  the  Financial  Year  1955.  Revised 
Estimates  for  Sections  3  and  18.  (Report  by  the 
Secretary-General).  A/C.5/582,  October  12,  1954.  5 
pp.  mimeo. 

Request  for  the  Inclusion  of  an  Additional  Item  in  the 
Agenda  of  the  Ninth  Regular  Session :  Item  proposed 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Acts  of 
Aggression  Against  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  Responsibility  of  the  United  States  Navy  for  those 
Acts.  Letter  dated  15  October  1954  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Delegation  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly.  A/2756,  October  15,  1954.  3  pp. 
mimeo. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
may  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the 
United  States. 
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Agreement  With  Panama  Concerning  Panama  Canal 


Press  release  41  dated  January  25 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama  signed  today  a  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Understanding  and  Cooperation  and 
Memorandum  of  Understandings  Reached  con- 
cerning relations  between  the  two  countries  aris- 
ing from  the  construction,  operation,  maintenance, 
and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  existing  treaties.  The 
signing  of  these  two  instruments  results  from  ne- 
gotiations between  the  two  countries  which  com- 
menced in  September  1953. 

The  two  instruments  were  signed  in  Panama 
City  by  Foreign  Minister  Octavio  Fabrega  for 
Panama  and  by  Ambassador  Selden  Chapin  for 
the  United  States. 

The  principal  provisions  of  these  agreements 
are  the  following :  The  annuity  will  be  increased 
from  $430,000  to  $1,930,000 ;  Panama  will  be  able 
to  levy  income  tax  on  employees  of  Canal  Zone 
agencies  who  are  Panamanian  citizens  and  others 
who  are  not  U.S.  citizens  and  who  reside  in  terri- 
tory under  the  jurisdiction  of  Panama;  transfer 
to  Panama  of  certain  lands,  with  improvements, 
in  territory  under  Panamanian  jurisdiction,  previ- 
ously acquired  for  Canal  purposes,  including  Pai- 
tilla  Point  and  the  Panama  Railroad  yard  and 
the  station  in  Panama  City  and  the  gradual  turn- 
over of  the  Xew  Cristobal,  Colon  Beach,  and  Fort 
de  Lesseps  area  in  Colon ;  alterations  in  the  bound- 
ary between  the  city  of  Colon  and  the  Canal  Zone; 
restriction  of  commissary  and  import  privileges 
of  non-U. S.  citizen  employees  of  Canal  Zone  agen- 
cies who  do  not  reside  in  the  Zone ;  abrogation  of 
the  U.S.  treaty  monopoly  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  trans-Isthmian  railroads  and  high- 
ways; abrogation  of  the  U.S.  treaty  right  to  pre- 
scribe and  enforce  sanitary  measures  in  the  cities 
of  Panama  and  Colon ;  the  U.S.  Congress  will  be 
requested  to  enact  legislation  authorizing  the  es- 


tablishment of  a  single  basic  wage  scale  for  all 
U.S.  and  Panamanian  employees  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Canal  Zone  and  providing  for 
uniform  application  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  to  citizens  of  Panama  employed  by  the 
U.S.  Government  in  the  Canal  Zone;  the  United 
States  agrees  to  put  into  effect  certain  administra- 
tive practices  designed  to  enable  the  Panamanian 
economy  to  obtain  an  increased  share  in  the  busi- 
ness of  supplying  the  Canal  Zone  market  includ- 
ing the  withdrawal,  as  of  December  31,  1956,  of 
U.S.  agencies  from  the  business  of  selling  supplies 
(except  fuel  and  lubricants)  to  non-U. S.  Govern- 
ment owned  or  operated  ships  and  the  termination, 
under  certain  conditions,  of  manufacturing  and 
processing  in  the  Canal  Zone  of  goods  for  sale 
to  or  consumption  by  individuals;  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress will  be  requested  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of   a   bridge  across  the  Canal   at  Balboa 
referred  to  in  point  4  of  the  General  Relations 
Agreement  of  1942 ;  Panama  grants  to  the  United 
States  the  right  to  use,  for  a  period  of  15  years 
without  cost,  a  military  training  and  maneuver 
area  in  the  province  of  Code;  Panama  waives 
certain  treaty  rights  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  restrict  heavy  vehicular  traffic  over  a  proposed 
new  strategic  highway  within  the  Canal  Zone; 
Panama  waives  certain  rights  acquired  by  treaty 
to  free  transportation  on  the  Panama  Railroad; 
Panama  waives  certain  treaty  provisions  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  extend  limited  post  exchange 
privileges  to  friendly  foreign  military  personnel 
visiting  the  Canal  Zone  under  auspices  of  the 
United  States;  Panama  agrees  to  lease  to  the 
United  States,  for  a  period  of  99  years  without 
cost  save  for  a  recited  nominal  consideration,  two 
parcels  of  land  contiguous  to  the  U.S.  Embassy 
residence  in  Panama  City;  and  Panama  agrees 
permanently  to  reserve  as  a  park  area  certain  land 
in  front  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  office  building  in 
Panama  City. 


February   7,    1955 
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TEXT  OF  TREATY 

Treaty  of  Mutual  Understanding  and  Cooperation 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  desirous  of  con- 
cluding a  treaty  further  to  demonstrate  the  mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperation  of  the  two  countries  and  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  understanding  and  friendship 
between  their  respective  peoples,  have  appointed  for  that 
purpose  as  their  respective  Plenipotentiaries : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

Selden  Chapin,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama, 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama : 

Octavio  Fabrega,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama, 

who,  having  communicated  to  one  another  their  respec- 
tive full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  and  recog- 
nizing that  neither  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
signed  November  18,  1903,  nor  the  General  Treaty  signed 
March  2,  1936,  nor  the  present  Treaty,  may  be  modified 
except  by  mutual  consent,  agree  upon  the  following 
Articles : 

Article  I 

Beginning  with  the  first  annuity  payable  after  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  payments 
under  Article  XIV  of  the  Convention  for  the  Construction 
of  a  Ship  Canal  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  signed  November  18,  1903, 
as  amended  by  Article  VII  of  the  General  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Cooperation,  signed  March  2,  1936,  shall 
be  One  Million  Nine  Hundred  Thirty  Thousand  and  no/100 
Balboas  (B/1,930,000)  as  defined  by  the  agreement  em- 
bodied in  the  exchange  of  notes  of  March  2,  1936,  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Members  of  the  Panamanian  Treaty  Commission. 
The  United  States  of  America  may  discharge  its  obliga- 
tion with  respect  to  any  such  payment  in  any  coin  or 
currency,  provided  the  amount  so  paid  is  the  equivalent  of 
One  Million  Nine  Hundred  Thirty  Thousand  and  no/100 
Balboas  (B/1,930,000)  as  so  defined. 

On  the  date  of  the  first  payment  under  the  present 
Treaty,  the  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  supersede  the 
provisions  of  Article  VII  of  the  General  Treaty  signed 
March  2,  1936. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  Article,  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  recognize  the  absence  of  any  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  either  Party  to  alter  the  amount  of 
the  annuity. 

Article  II 

(!)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Article  X  of 
the  Convention  signed  November  18,  1903,  between  the 
United  States  <>f  America  and  the  Republic  of  Panama, 


the  United  States  of  America  agrees  that  the  Republic 
of  Panama  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  Article,  impose  taxes  upon  the  In- 
come (including  income  from  sources  within  the  Canal 
Zone)  of  all  persons  who  are  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  Canal,  the  railroad,  or  auxiliary  works,  whether 
resident  within  or  outside  the  Canal  Zone,  except: 

(a)  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
of  America, 

(b)  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  including 
those  who  have  dual  nationality,  and 

(c)  other  individuals  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  and  who  reside  within  the  Canal 
Zone. 

(2)  It  is  understood  that  any  tax  levied  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  shall  be  imposed  on  a 
non-discriminatory  basis  and  shall  in  no  case  be  imposed 
at  a  rate  higher  or  more  burdensome  than  that  applicable 
to  income  of  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  generally. 

(3)  The  Republic  of  Panama  agrees  not  to  impose 
taxes  on  pensions,  annuities,  relief  payments,  or  other 
similar  payments,  or  payments  by  way  of  compensation 
for  injuries  or  death  occurring  in  connection  with,  or 
incident  to,  service  on  the  Canal,  the  railroad,  or  auxil- 
iary works  paid  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
or  the  lawful  beneficiaries  of  such  members  or  citizens 
who  reside  in  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  be  operative  for 
the  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
January  following  the  year  in  which  the  present  Treaty 
enters  into  force. 

Article  III 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
of  this  Article,  the  United  States  of  America  agrees  that 
the  monopoly  granted  in  perpetuity  by  the  Republic  of 
Panama  to  the  United  States  for  the  construction,  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  any  system  of  communication 
by  means  of  canal  or  railroad  across  its  territory  be- 
tween the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by 
Article  V  of  the  Convention  signed  November  18,  1903, 
shall  be  abrogated  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Treaty 
in  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  construction,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  any  system  of  trans-Isthmian  communi- 
cation by  railroad  within  the  territory  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
of  this  Article,  the  United  States  further  agrees  that  the 
exclusive  right  to  establish  roads  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  acquired  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  a 
concessionary  contract  granted  to  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company  shall  be  abrogated  as  of  the  date  of  the  entry 
into  force  of  this  Treaty,  in  so  far  as  the  right  pertains  to 
the  establishment  of  roads  within  the  territory  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

In  view  of  the  vital  interest  of  both  countries  in  the 
effective  protection  of  the  Canal,  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  further  agree  that  such  abrogation  is  subject  to 
the  understanding  that  no  system  of  inter-oceanic  com- 
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niunication  within  the  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
tluv  Republic  of  Panama  by  means  of  railroad  or  highway 
may  be  financed,  constructed,  maintained,  or  operated 
directly  or  Indirectly  by  a  third  country  or  nationals 
thereof,  unless  in  the  opinion  of  both  High  Contracting 
Parties  such  financing,  construction,  maintenance,  or  op- 
eration would  not  affect  the  security  of  the  Canal. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  also  agree  that  such 
abrogation  as  is  contemplated  by  this  Article  shall  in  no 
wise  affect  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  present 
Panama  Railroad  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  in  territory  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Article  IV 

The  second  paragraph  of  Article  VII  of  the  Convention 
signed  November  18,  1903,  having  to  do  with  the  issuance 
of,  compliance  with,  and  enforcement  of,  sanitary  ordi- 
nances in  the  Cities  of  Panama  and  Col6n,  shall  be  abro- 
gated in  its  entirety  as  of  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of 
this  Treaty. 

Abticle  V 

The  United  States  of  America  agrees  that,  subject  to  the 
enactment  of  legislation  by  the  Congress,  there  shall  be 
conveyed  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  free  of  cost  all  the 
right,  title  and  interest  held  by  the  United  States  of 
America  or  its  agencies  in  and  to  certain  lands  and  im- 
provements in  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  when  and  as  determined  by  the 
United  States  to  be  no  longer  needed  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  sanitation  or  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal  or  of  its  auxiliary  works,  or  for  other  authorized 
purposes  of  the  United  States  in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
The  lands  and  improvements  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sentence  and  the  determinations  by  the  United  States  of 
America  respecting  the  same,  subject  to  the  enactment  of 
legislation  by  the  Congress,  are  designated  and  set  forth 
in  Item  2  of  the  Memorandum  of  Understandings  Reached 
which  bears  the  same  date  as  this  Treaty.  The  United 
States  of  America  also  agrees  that,  subject  to  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  by  the  Congress,  there  shall  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Republic  of  Panama  free  of  cost  all  its  right, 
title  and  interest  to  the  land  and  improvements  in  the 
area  known  as  PAITILLA  POINT  and  that  effective  with 
snch  conveyance  the  United  States  of  America  shall  re- 
linquish all  the  rights,  power  and  authority  granted  to  it 
in  such  area  under  the  Convention  signed  November  18, 
1903.  The  Republic  of  Panama  agrees  to  save  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  harmless  from  any  and  all 
claims  which  may  arise  incident  to  the  conveyance  of  the 
area  known  as  PAITILLA  POINT  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

Article  VI 

Article  V  of  the  Boundary  Convention,  signed  September 
2,  1914,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  shall  be  replaced  by  the  following 
provisions : 

"It  is  agreed  that  the  permanent  boundary  line  between 
the  City  of  Colon  (including  the  Harbor  of  Colon,  as 
defined  in  Article  VI  of  the  Boundary  Convention  of  1914, 
and  other  waters  adjacent  to  the  shores  of  Colon)  and  the 
Canal  Zone  shall  be  as  follows : 


Beginning  at  an  unmarked  point  called  "E",  located  on 
the  northeasterly  boundary  of  the  Colon  Corridor  (at  its 
Col6n  extremity),  the  geodetic  position  of  which,  referred 
to  the  Panama-Colon  datum  of  the  Canal  Zone  triangula- 
tion  system,  is  in  latitude  9°21'  N.  plus  0.00  feet  (0.000 
meters)  and  longitude  79°54'  W.  plus  356.09  feet  (108.536 
meters). 

Thence  from  said  initial  point  by  metes  and  bounds: 

Due  East,  2662.83  feet  (811.632  meters),  along  North 
latitude  9°21'  plus  0.00  feet  (0.000  meters),  to  an  un- 
marked point  in  Folks  River,  called  "F",  located  at 
longitude  79°53'  W.  plus  3700.00  feet  (1127.762  meters)  ; 

N.  36°36'30"  E.,  2616.00  feet  (797.358  meters),  to  an 
unmarked  point  in  Manzanillo  Bay,  called  "G" ; 

N.  22°41'30"  W.,  1192.00  feet  (363.322  meters),  to  an 
unmarked  point  in  Manzanillo  Bay,  called  "H" ; 

N.  56°49'00"  W.,  777.00  feet  (236.830  meters),  to  an 
unmarked  point  in  Manzanillo  Bay,  called  "I" ; 

N.  29°51'00"  W.,  2793.00  feet  (851.308  meters),  to  an 
unmarked  point  in  Manzanillo  Bay,  called  "J" ; 

N.  50°56'00"  W.,  3292.00  feet  (1003.404  meters),  to  an 
unmarked  point  in  Limon  Bay,  called  "K"  ; 

S.  56°06'11"  W.,  4258.85  feet  (1298.100  meters),  to  an 
unmarked  point  in  Limon  Bay,  called  "L",  which  is  located 
on  the  northerly  boundary  of  the  Harbor  of  Colon. 

Thence  following  the  boundary  of  the  Harbor  of  Colfin, 
as  described  in  Article  VI  of  the  Boundary  Convention 
signed  September  2,  1914,  to  monument  "D"',  as  follows: 

N.  78°30'30"  W.,  2104.73  feet  (641.523  meters),  on  a  line 
to  the  light  house  on  Toro  Point,  to  an  unmarked  point  in 
Limon  Bay,  called  "M",  located  330  meters  or  1082.67  feet 
easterly  and  at  right  angles  from  the  centerline  of  the 
Panama  Canal ; 

S.  00°14'50"  W.,  3074.46  feet  (937.097  meters),  parallel 
to  and  330  meters  or  1082.67  feet  easterly  from  the  center- 
line  of  the  Panama  Canal,  to  an  unmarked  point  in  Limon 
Bay,  called  "N" ; 

S.  78°30'30"  E.,  3952.97  feet  (1204.868  meters),  to 
monument  "D"',  which  is  a  concrete  monument,  located 
on  the  easterly  shore  of  Limon  Bay. 

Thence  following  the  boundary  between  the  City  of 
Col6n  and  the  Canal  Zone,  as  described  in  Article  V  of  the 
Boundary  Convention  signed  September  2,  1914,  to  monu- 
ment "B"  as  follows : 

S.  78°30'30"  E.,  258.65  feet  (78.837  meters)  through 
monuments  Nos.  28  and  27  which  are  brass  plugs  in  pave- 
ment, to  monument  "D"  which  is  a  concrete  monument, 
the  distances  being  159.96  feet  (48.756  meters),  28.26  feet 
(8.614  meters),  and  70.43  feet  (21.467  meters),  succes- 
sively, from  beginning  of  the  course ; 

N.  74°17'35"  E.,  533.60  feet  (162.642  meters),  along  the 
centerline  of  Eleventh  Street,  through  monuments  Nos. 
26,  25,  24  and  23,  which  are  brass  plugs  in  the  pavement,  to 
"C",  which  is  an  unmarked  point  beneath  the  clock 
pedestal  on  the  centerline  of  Bolivar  Avenue,  the  distances 
being 95.16 feet  (29.005  meters),  91.02  feet  (27.743  meters), 
166.71  feet  (50.813  meters),  158.66  feet  (48.360  meters) 
and  22.05  feet  (6.721  meters),  successively,  from  beginning 
of  the  course ; 

S.  15°58'00"  E.,  965.59  feet  (294.312  meters),  along  the 
centerline  of  Bolivar  Avenue,  through  monuments  Nos.  22, 
21,  20  and  19,  which  are  brass  plugs  in  the  pavement,  to 
monument  "B",  which  is  a  brass  plug,  the  distances  being 
14.35  feet  (4.374  meters),  143.13  feet  (43.626  meters), 
238.77  feet  (72.777  meters),  326.77  feet  (99.600  meters) 
and  242.57  feet  (73.935  meters),  successively  from  begin- 
ning of  the  course.  (Monument  "B"  is  the  point  of  begin- 
ning referred  to  in  Article  I  of  the  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Panama 
regarding  the  Col6n  Corridor  and  certain  other  Corridors 
through  the  Canal  Zone,  signed  at  Panama  on  May  24, 
1950.) 

Thence  following  the  boundary  between  the  City  of 
Col6n  and  the  Canal  Zone,  to  monument  "A",  as  described 
in  Article  I  of  the  Corridor  Convention  referred  to  in  the 
next-preceding  paragraph : 

S.    15°57'40"    E.,    117.10   feet    (35.692   meters)    along 
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the  centerline  of  Bolivar  Avenue  to  Monument  No.  A-8, 
which  is  a  brass  plug  located  at  the  intersection  with  the 
centerline  of  14th  Street  projected  westerly,  in  North 
latitude  9°21'  plus  1356.18  feet  (413.364  meters)  and  West 
longitude  79°54'  plus  1862.57  feet  (567.712  meters)  ; 

N.  73°59'35"  E.,  172.12  feet  (52.462  meters)  along  the 
centerline  of  14th  Street  to  Monument  No.  A-7,  which  is  a 
brass  plug  located  at  the  intersection  with  the  line  of  the 
west  curb  of  Boundary  Street  projected  northerly  in  North 
latitude  9°21'  plus  1403.64  feet  (427.830  meters)  and  West 
longitude  79°54'  plus  1697.12  feet  (517.283  meters)  ; 

Southerly  along  the  westerly  curb  of  Boundary  Street 
and  its  prolongation  to  Monument  No.  A^l,  which  is  a 
brass  plug  located  at  the  intersection  of  two  curves,  in 
North  latitude  9°21'  plus  833.47  feet  (254.042  meters)  and 
West  longitude  79°54'  plus  980.94  feet  (298.991  meters) 
(this  last  mentioned  course  passes  through  a  curve  to  the 
left  with  a  radius  of  40.8  feet  (12.436  meters)  and  the 
intersection  of  its  tangents  at  point  A-6  in  North  latitude 
9°21'  plus  1306.23  feet  (398.140  meters)  and  West  longi- 
tude 79°54'  plus  1669.37  feet  (508.825  meters),  and  a 
curve  to  the  right  with  a  radius  of  1522  feet  (463.907 
meters)  with  the  point  of  intersection  of  its  tangents  at 
point  A-5  in  North  latitude  9°21'  plus  958.14  feet  (292.042 
meters)  and  West  longitude  79°54'  plus  1105.89  feet 
(337.076  meters))  ; 

Through  a  curve  to  the  left  with  a  radius  of  262.2  feet 
(79.919  meters)  and  the  intersection  of  its  tangents  at 
point  A-3  in  North  latitude  9°21'  plus  769.07  feet  (234.413 
meters)  and  West  longitude  79°54'  plus  955.43  feet 
(291.216  meters)  ;  a  curve  to  the  right  with  a  radius  of 
320.0  feet  (97.536  meters)  and  the  intersection  of  its 
tangents  at  point  A-2  in  North  latitude  9°21'  plus  673.38 
feet  (205.247  meters)  and  West  longitude  79° 54'  plus 
836.40  feet  (254.935  meters)  ;  and  a  curve  to  the  left  with 
a  radius  of  2571.5  feet  (783.795  meters)  and  the  intersec- 
tion of  its  tangents  at  point  A-l  in  North  latitude  9°21' 
plus  302.15  feet  (92.096  meters)  and  West  longitude  79°54' 
plus  680.96  feet  (207.557  meters)  to  Monument  No.  "A", 
which  is  a  1%  inch  brass  plug  located  in  the  old  sea  wall, 
in  North  latitude  9°21'  plus  45.60  feet  (13.899  meters)  and 
West  longitude  79°54'  plus  487.65  feet  (148.636  meters)  ; 

S.  21°34'50"  W.,  29.19  feet  (8.897  meters),  to  an  un- 
marked point  called  #1 ; 

Southeasterly,  23.26  feet  (7.090  meters),  along  a  curve 
to  the  left  with  a  radius  of  2596.48  feet  (791.409  meters) 
(the  chord  of  which  bears  S.  37°28'20"  E.,  23.26  feet 
(7.090  meters)  to  an  unmarked  point  called  #2,  located 
on  the  southwesterly  boundary  of  the  Colon  Corridor  at 
North  latitude  9°21'  plus  0.000  feet  (0.000  meters)). 

The  directions  of  the  lines  refer  to  the  true  meridian. 

The  above  described  boundary  is  as  shown  on  Panama 
Canal  Company  drawing  No.  6117-22,  entitled  "Boundary 
Line  Between  the  City  of  Col6n  and  the  Canal  Zone", 
scale  1  inch  to  600  feet,  dated  December  23,  1954,  prepared 
for  the  Canal  Zone  Government,  attached  as  an  annex 
hereto  and  forming  a  part  hereof." 

Article  VIII  of  the  General  Treaty  signed  March  2, 1936, 
as  amended  by  Article  III  of  the  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Panama 
regarding  the  Col6n  Corridor  and  certain  other  corridors 
through  the  Canal  Zone,  signed  May  24,  1950,  is  hereby 
modified  by  removing  from  the  Col6n,  or  westerly,  end  of 
the  Col6n  Corridor  the  portion  thereof  lying  north  of 
North  latitude  9°21'  and  incorporating  such  portion  within 
the  boundary  of  the  City  of  Col6n  as  described  above. 

This  Article  shall  become  effective  upon  completion  of 
the  withdrawal  by  the  United  States  of  America  from  the 
lection*  of  the  city  of  Colon  known  as  New  Cristobal, 
Colon  Bead]  and  the  de  Lessens  Area,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lots  retained  for  conciliate  purposes,  except  that  it 
shall  in  no  ease  become  effective  prior  to  the  exchange  of 
the   in •trumenta   of   ratification   of   this   Treaty   and   the 


exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  Convention 
signed  May  24,  1950,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. 

Abticle  VII 

The  second  paragraph  of  Article  VII  of  the  Boundary 
Convention  signed  September  2,  1914,  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  shall  be 
abrogated  in  its  entirety  as  of  the  date  of  entry  into  force 
of  the  present  Treaty. 

The  landing  pier  situated  in  the  small  cove  on  the 
southerly  side  of  Manzanillo  Island,  constructed  pursuant 
to  provisions  contained  in  the  second  paragraph  of  Article 
VII  of  the  Boundary  Convention  of  1914  between  the  two 
countries,  shall  become  the  property  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  as  of  the  date  of  entry  into 
force  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Article  VIII 

(a)  The  Republic  of  Panama  will  reserve  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  of  maneuvers  and  military  training  the 
area  described  in  the  maps  (Nos.  SGN-7-54  and  SGN- 
8-54,  each  dated  November  17,  1954)  and  accompanying 
descriptions  prepared  by  the  Comision  Catastral  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  attached  as  the  Annex  hereto,1  and 
will  permit  the  United  States  of  America,  without  cost 
and  free  of  all  encumbrances,  exclusively  to  utilize  said 
area  for  the  indicated  purpose  for  a  period  of  fifteen  (15) 
years,  subject  to  extension  thereafter  as  agreed  by  the 
two  Governments.  This  authorization  includes  the  free 
access  to,  egress  from,  and  movements  within  and  over, 
said  area.  This  utilization  will  not  affect  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  or  the  operation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  Republic  over  the  mentioned 
area. 

(b)  The  United  States  Armed  Forces,  the  members 
thereof  and  their  families  actually  residing  with  them, 
and  United  States  nationals  who,  in  an  official  capacity, 
are  serving  with  or  accompanying  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  members  of  their  families  actually 
residing  with  them  will  be  exempted  within  the  said  area 
from  all  taxation  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  or  any  of 
its  political  subdivisions. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  envisaged  in 
this  Article  and  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  remove  from  this 
training  and  maneuver  area,  or  otherwise  to  dispose  of, 
without  limitation  or  restriction  all  structures,  installa- 
tions, facilities,  equipment  and  supplies  brought  into,  or 
constructed  or  erected  within  this  training  and  maneuver 
area  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  The  Republic 
of  Panama  will  not  be  required  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  any  structures,  installations,  facilities,  equip- 
ment and  supplies  not  removed  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
as  provided  herein. 

(d)  The  United  States  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to 
restore  this  training  and  maneuver  area  or  the  facilities 
and  installations  thereon  to  their  original  condition  upon 
the  termination  of  this  Article,  except  for  the  landing  strip 
which  will  be  returned  in  at  least  as  good  condition  as 
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that  obtaining  at  the  time  of  coming  into  effect  of  this 
Article. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  in  no  manner 
lerminate  or  modify  the  provisions  concerning  the  holding 
>f  military  maneuvers  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  estab- 
.isheil  by  the  Notes  ancillary  to  the  General  Treaty  signed 
Vlarch  2,  1936,  other  than  as  provided  herein  for  this 
:raining  and  maneuver  area. 

Article  IX 

The  Republic  of  Panama  hereby  waives  the  right  under 
Article  XIX  of  the  Convention  signed  November  18,  1903, 
o  transportation  by  railway  within  the  Zone,  without 
>aying  charges  of  any  kind,  of  persons  in  the  service  of 
he  Republic  of  Panama,  or  of  the  police  force  charged 
vith  the  preservation  of  public  order  outside  of  the  Canal 
5one,  as  well  as  of  their  baggage,  munitions  of  war  and 
applies. 

Article  X 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that,  in  the  event 
if  the  discontinuance  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  of  the 
onstruction  or  completion  by  the  United  States  of  a 
trategic  highway  across  the  Isthmus  lying  wholly  within 
he  Canal  Zone  intended  primarily  for  serving  the  opera- 
Ion,  maintenance,  civil  government,  sanitation  and  pro- 
ection  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone,  and  not- 
withstanding anything  to  the  contrary  in  Article  VI  of 
he  Convention  signed  November  18,  1903,  the  United 
States  of  America  may  in  its  discretion  either  prohibit 
t  restrict  the  use,  by  busses  or  trucks  not  at  the  time 
ngaged  exclusively  in  the  servicing  of,  or  the  transporta- 
lon  of  supplies  to,  installations,  facilities  or  residents  of 
he  Canal  Zone,  of  that  portion  of  such  highway  which 
les  between  Mount  Hope,  Canal  Zone  and  the  intersection 
f  such  highway  with  the  Canal  Zone  section  of  the 
"rans-Isthmian  Highway  referred  to  in  the  Trans-Isth- 
aian  Highway  Convention  between  the  United  States  of 
imerica  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  signed  March  2, 
936. 

Article  XI 

The  Republic  of  Panama  agrees,  notwithstanding  the 
irovisions  of  Article  III  of  the  General  Treaty  signed 
larch  2,  1936,  that  the  United  States  of  America  may 
xtend  the  privilege  of  purchasing  at  post  exchanges  small 
tems  of  personal  convenience  and  items  necessary  for 
professional  use,  to  military  personnel  of  friendly  third 
ountries  present  in  the  Zone  under  auspices  of  the  United 
Itates. 

Article  XII 

The  United  States  of  America  agrees  that,  effective 
)ecember  31,  1956,  there  will  be  excluded  from  the 
irivilejie  of  making  purchases  in  the  commissaries  and 
ther  sales  stores  in  the  Canal  Zone  as  well  as  the  priv- 
lege  of  making  importations  into  the  Canal  Zone  all 
hose  persons  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States 
t  America,  except  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Jnited  States,  and  who  do  not  actually  reside  in  the 
'anal  Zone  but  who  are  included  in  the  categories  of 


persons  authorized  to  reside  in  said  Zone ;  it  being  under- 
stood nevertheless  that  all  personnel  of  the  agencies  of 
the  United  States  of  America  will  be  permitted  under 
adequate  controls  to  purchase  small  articles  such  as 
meals,  sweets,  chewing  gum,  tobacco  and  similar  articles 
near  the  sites  of  their  jobs. 

The  United  States  of  America  further  agrees  that, 
effective  December  31,  1956,  and  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  IV  of  the 
General  Treaty  signed  March  2,  1936,  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  may  impose  import  duties  and 
other  charges  upon  goods  destined  or  consigned  to  per- 
sons, other  than  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
included  in  class  (a)  in  Section  2  of  Article  III  of  said 
Treaty,  who  reside  or  sojourn  in  territory  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  during  the  per- 
formance of  their  service  with  the  United  States  of 
America  or  its  agencies,  even  though  such  goods  are 
intended  for  their  own  use  and  benefit. 

Article  XIII 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  and 
the  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  exchanged  at 
Washington.  It  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  the  instruments  of  ratification. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
this  Treaty  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Spanish 
languages,  both  texts  being  authentic,  and  have  hereunto 
affixed  their  seals. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Panama  the  25th  day  of  January 
1955. 

For  the  United  States  of  America : 

Selden  Chapin 
For  the  Republic  of  Panama : 

Octavio  Fabrega 


MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDINGS 
REACHED 

In  connection  with  the  1953-1954  negotiations  between 
representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  which  have  resulted  in  the  signature 
of  a  Treaty  between  the  two  countries,  the  following  under- 
standings have  been  reached : 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  America  : 

1.  Legislation  will  be  sought  which  will  authorize  each 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  Canal  Zone 
to  conform  its  existing  wage  practices  in  the  Zone  to  the 
following  principles : 

(a)  The  basic  wage  for  any  given  grade  level  will  be  the 
same  for  any  employee  eligible  for  appointment  to  the 
position  without  regard  to  whether  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  there  may  be  added  to  the  base  pay  an 
increment  representing  an  overseas  differential  plus  an 
allowance  for  those  elements,  such  as  taxes,  which  operate 
to  reduce  the  disposable  income  of  such  an  employee  as 
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compared  with  an  employee  who  is  a  resident  of  the  area, 
(c)  The  employee  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
will  also  be  eligible  for  greater  annual  leave  benefits  and 
travel  allowances  because  of  the  necessity  for  periodic 
vacations  in  the  United  States  for  recuperation  purposes 
and  to  maintain  contact  with  the  employee's  home  environ- 
ment. 

Legislation  will  be  sought  to  make  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  uniformly  applicable  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  employed  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  United  States  will  afford  equality  of  opportunity  to 
citizens  of  Panama  for  employment  in  all  United  States 
Government  positions  in  the  Canal  Zone  for  which  they  are 
■qualified  and  in  which  the  employment  of  United  States 
citizens  is  not  required,  in  the  judgment  of  the  United 
States,  for  security  reasons. 

The  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  will  eval- 
uate, classify  and  title  all  positions  in  the  Canal  Zone 
without  regard  to  the  nationality  of  the  incumbent  or 
proposed  incumbent. 

Citizens  of  Panama  will  be  afforded  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  training  programs  as  may  be  conducted 
for  employees  by  United  States  agencies  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

2.  With  reference  to  that  part  of  Article  V  of  the 
Treaty  signed  today  which  deals  with  the  conveyance  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama  free  of  cost  of  all  the  right,  title 
and  interest  held  by  the  United  States  of  America  or  its 
agencies  in  and  to  certain  lands  and  improvements  situ- 
ated in  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  steps  will  be  taken  as  provided  in  this  Item. 

(a)  Legislation  will  be  sought  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  all  the  right, 
title  and  interest  held  by  the  United  States  or  its  agencies 
in  or  to  the  following  real  property : 

1.  The  J.  N.  Vialette  and  Huerta  de  San  Doval 
tracts  in  the  city  of  Panama  and  the  Aspinwall  tract 
on  the  Island  of  Taboga. 

2.  Las  Isletas  and  Santa  Catalina  Military  Reserva- 
tions on  the  Island  of  Taboga.  This  transfer  will 
include  the  cable  rights-of-way  which  have  a  width 
of  20  feet  (6.10  meters)  and  extend  between  the 
Ancon  Cove  Military  Reservation  and  the  Santa 
Catalina  Military  Reservation,  and  between  the 
El  Vigia  Military  Reservation  and  the  Las  Isletas 
Military  Reservation. 

3.  The  lot  in  Col6n  now  reserved  for  consulate 
purposes. 

4.  Certain  lands  on  the  westerly  shores  of  the  city 
of  Colon  described  roughly  as  extending  from  the 
southerly  boundary  of  the  de  Lesseps  area  (4th 
Street  extended)  to  the  Colon-Canal  Zone  boundary 
and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  east  wall  of  the  old 
freight  house  and,  below  that  structure,  by  a  line 
25  feet  (7.022  meters)  west  of  the  center  line  of 
the  most  westerly  railroad  track.  This  transfer 
will  include  the  certain  Improvements  consisting 
of  tin-  old  freight  house  and  Colon  Pier  Number  3. 


(b)  Legislation  will  be  sought  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  to  remove  its  railway  termi- 
nal operations  from  the  city  of  Panama,  and  to  transfer  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama  free  of  cost  all  of  the  right,  title 
and  interest  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  in  and  to  the 
lands  known  as  the  Panama  Railroad  Yard,  including  the 
improvements  thereon  and  specifically  including  the 
railway  passenger  station.  This  action  will  also  relieve 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  its  obliga- 
tion under  Point  10  of  the  General  Relations  Agreement 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama  signed  May  18, 1942  to  make  available  without 
cost  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
a  suitable  new  site  for  such  terminal  facilities. 

(c)  With  respect  to  those  areas  in  the  city  of  Col6n 
known  as  de  Lesseps,  Colon  Beach  and  New  Cristobal 
(with  the  exception  of  two  lots  in  the  de  Lesseps  area 
which  the  United  States  intends  to  use  for  consulate  pur- 
poses), legislation  will  be  sought  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  gradual  withdrawal  from  these  areas  and  the  con- 
veyance or  transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  free  of 
cost  of  all  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  of  its  agency,  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  in  and 
to  the  lands  and  improvements  thereon.  Under  this  proc- 
ess of  gradual  withdrawal  the  United  States  Government, 
and/or  its  agencies,  will  not  be  obligated  to  install  any 
new  structure  in  such  areas  and,  as  severable  parts  of 
the  areas  cease  to  be  needed,  the  lands  and  improvements 
would  be  conveyed  or  transferred.  The  severability  of 
parts  of  the  areas  depends  upon  a  number  of  practical 
considerations  including  those  having  to  do  with  the  pres- 
ent obligations  of  the  United  States,  with  respect  to  the 
subject  areas,  concerning  water  and  sewerage  facilities, 
street  cleaning  and  paving,  water  supply,  et  cetera,  as 
stipulated  in  the  Instrument  of  Transfer  of  Water  and 
Sewerage  Systems,  executed  between  the  Governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Panama 
on  December  28,  1945. 

(d)  With  respect  to  the  railroad  passenger  station  and 
site  in  the  city  of  Colon,  legislation  will  be  sought  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  withdrawal  from  such  site  and 
structure  at  such  time  as  the  withdrawal  from  the  areas 
known  as  de  Lesseps,  Col6n  Beach  and  New  Cristobal, 
contemplated  by  the  next  preceding  subparagraph,  shall 
have  been  fully  completed,  and  the  conveyance  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  free  of  cost  of  all  the  right,  title  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  of  its  agency,  the  Panama 
Canal  Company,  in  and  to  such  site  and  structure.  How- 
ever, the  railroad  tracks  and  trackage  area  in  Col6n,  being 
required  for  switching  purposes  serving  the  Cristobal 
piers,  will  be  retained  for  such  purposes. 

(e)  All  transfers  or  conveyances  of  lands  and  improve- 
ments contemplated  by  this  Item,  subject  to  legislative 
authorization  and  direction,  will  necessarily  be  made  sub- 
ject to  any  leases  which  may  be  outstanding  in  the  respec- 
tive areas,  and  will  also  contain  provisions  fully  protecting 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  against 
any  claims  by  lessees  for  damages  or  losses  which  may 
arise  as  a  result  of  such  transfers  or  conveyances. 

(f)  The  transfers  or  conveyances  contemplated  by  this 
Item,  subject  to  legislative  authorization,  are  in  addition 
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to  the  com  ova  nee  of  Paitillu  Point  as  specifically  covered 
by  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  signed  today,  and  to  the  transfer 
of  real  property  effected  by  Article  VI  of  said  Treaty. 

::.  Articles,  materials,  and  supplies  that  are  mined,  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  when 
purchased  for  use  in  the  Canal  Zone,  will  be  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Buy  American  Act. 

4.  Referring  to  the  exchange  of  notes  dated  March  2, 
1936,  accessory  to  the  General  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  signed  on 
that  date,  relative  to  the  sale  to  ships  of  goods  imported 
into  the  Canal  Zone  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  United  States  of  America  agrees, 
effective  December  31,  1956,  and  in  benefit  of  Panamanian 
commerce,  to  withdraw  wholly  from,  and  thereafter  to 
refrain  from,  any  such  sales  to  ships,  provided  that  noth- 
ing in  this  Item  shall  apply, 

(a)  to  sales  to  ships  operated  by  or  for  the  account  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

(b)  to  the  sale  of  fuel  or  lubricants,  or 

(c)  to  any  sale  or  furnishing  of  ships  stores  which  is 
incidental  to  the  performance  of  ship  repair  operations  by 
any  agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

5.  Legislative  authorization  and  the  necessary  appro- 
priations will  be  sought  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
at  Balboa  referred  to  in  Point  4  of  the  General  Relations 
Agreement  of  1942. 

6.  The  United  States  of  America  agrees,  effective  De- 
cember 31,  1956,  to  withdraw  from  persons  employed  by 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  Canal  Zone  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  who  do  not  actually  reside 
in  said  Zone  the  privilege  of  availing  themselves  of  serv- 
ices which  are  offered  within  said  Zone  except  those 
which  are  essential  to  health  or  necessary  to  permit  them 
to  perform  their  duties. 

7.  It  is  and  will  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Panama 
Canal  agencies  and  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  Canal 
Zone  in  making  purchases  of  supplies,  materials  and 
equipment,  so  far  as  permitted  under  United  States  legis- 
lation, to  afford  to  the  economy  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
full  opportunity  to  compete  for  such  business. 

8.  In  general  connection  with  the  matter  of  the  impor- 
tation of  items  of  merchandise  for  resale  in  the  sales 
stores  in  the  Canal  Zone,  it  will  be  the  practice  of  the 
agencies  concerned  to  acquire  such  items  either  from 
United  States  sources  or  Panamanian  sources  unless,  in 
certain  instances,  it  is  not  feasible  to  do  so. 

9.  With  respect  to  the  manufacture  and  processing  of 
goods  for  sale  to  or  consumption  by  individuals,  now 
carried  on  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  it  will  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  terminate  such 
activities  whenever  and  for  so  long  as  such  goods,  or 
particular  classes  thereof,  are  determined  by  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  available  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  on  a  continuing  basis,  in  satisfactory  qualities 
and  quantities,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  The  United 
States  of  America  will  give  prompt  consideration  to  a 
request  in  writing  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
Panama  concerning  the  termination  of  the  manufacture 


or  processing  of  any  goods  covered  in  this  Item  as  to 
which  the  Government  of  Panama  may  consider  the  cri- 
teria specified  in  this  Item  to  have  been  met. 

10.  Prompt  consideration  will  be  given  to  withdrawing 
from  the  handling  of  commercial  cargo  for  transshipment 
on  Canal  Zone  piers  so  soon  as  Panamanian  port  facili- 
ties are  in  satisfactory  operation  in  Col6n. 

11.  The  United  States  agrees  that  the  term  "auxiliary 
works"  as  used  in  the  Treaty  includes  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  the  part  of  the  Republic  of  Panama : 

1.  The  Republic  of  Panama  will  lease  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  free  of  all  cost  save  for  the  recited 
consideration  of  one  Balboa,  for  a  period  of  99  years,  two 
parcels  of  land  contiguous  to  the  present  United  States 
Embassy  residence  site,  as  designated  on  the  sketch  (No. 
SGN-9-54,  dated  November  19,  1954)  and  accompanying 
descriptions  prepared  by  the  Comisi6n  Catastral  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  attached  hereto.2 

2.  The  Republic  of  Panama  assures  the  United  States 
of  America  that  the  property,  shown  and  described  on 
the  attached  map  (No.  SGN-6-54,  dated  October  1954) 2 
and  accompanying  description  prepared  by  the  Comisi6n 
Catastral  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  in  front  of  the 
United  States  Embassy  office  building  site  and  between 
the  Bay  of  Panama  and  Avenida  Balboa  as  it  may  be 
extended  between  37th  and  39th  Streets,  will  be  pre- 
served permanently  as  a  park  and  not  developed  for 
commercial  or  residential  purposes. 

3.  So  long  as  the  United  States  of  America  maintains 
in  effect  those  provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  6997  of 
March  25,  1935  governing  the  importation  of  alcoholic 
beverages  into  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Republic  of  Panama 
will  grant  a  reduction  of  75  percent  in  the  import  duty  on 
alcoholic  beverages  which  are  sold  in  Panama  for  importa- 
tion into  the  Canal  Zone  pursuant  to  such  Executive  Order. 

4.  In  connection  with  the  authorization  granted  to  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Article  VIII  of  the  Treaty, 
the  United  States  shall  have  free  access  to  the  beach  areas 
contiguous  to  the  maneuver  area  described  in  said  Article 
VIII  for  purposes  connected  with  training  and  maneuvers, 
subject  to  the  public  use  of  said  beach  as  provided  under 
the  Constitution  of  Panama. 

The  provisions  of  this  Memorandum  of  Understandings 
Reached  shall  enter  into  force  upon  the  exchange  of  instru- 
ments of  ratification  of  the  Treaty  signed  this  day  by  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Done  in  duplicate  in  the  City  of  Panamfi,  in  the  English 
and  Spanish  languages,  this  25th  day  of  January  1955. 

For  the  United  States  of  America : 

Selden  Chapin 
Ambassador  Extraordinary   and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama 

For  the  Republic  of  Panama : 

OCTAVEO    FAbBEGA 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama 


1  Not  printed. 


February   7,    7955 
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Tax  Protocol  With  United  Kingdom 
Enters  Into  Force 

Press  release  37  dated  January  21 

On  January  19,  1955,  the  supplementary  proto- 
col of  May  25,  1954,1  amending  the  income  tax 
convention  of  April  16,  1945,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  amended  by 
the  supplementary  protocol  of  June  6,  1946,  was 
brought  into  force  by  the  exchange  of  instruments 
of  ratification  at  London. 

Article  XXII  of  the  1945  convention,  which 
relates  to  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation,  sets 
forth  a  procedure  by  which  the  convention  may 
be  extended  in  its  application  to  overseas  terri- 
tories. 

The  supplementary  protocol  of  1954  has  for  its 
sole  purpose  an  amendment  of  article  XXII  of  the 
convention  in  order  to  modify  the  territorial  ex- 
tension procedure.  According  to  its  terms,  the 
protocol  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  1945 
convention. 


Signing  of  Military  Assistance 
Agreement  With  Haiti 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January 
28  (press  release  51)  that  Secretary  Dulles  and 
Haitian  Foreign  Minister  Mauclair  Zephirin  on 
that  date  signed  a  bilateral  Military  Assistance 
Agreement.2  The  agreement  is  consistent  with, 
and  conforms  to,  inter- American  instruments  al- 
ready in  effect,  such  as  the  Inter- American  Treaty 
of  Eeciprocal  Assistance  (the  Rio  Treaty),  the 
resolution  on  Inter- American  Military  Coopera- 
tion approved  at  the  Washington  Meeting  of  For- 
eign Ministers  of  1951,  and  the  continuous 
planning  of  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board. 

This  agreement  is  the  11th  of  its  kind  to  be 
signed  between  the  United  States  and  a  Latin 
American  Republic.  These  agreements  were  ini- 
tiated under  the  program  of  military  grant  aid  for 
Latin  America,  authorized  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  The  program  being  carried  out  under  these 
agreements  will  assist  in  the  development  of  the 

1  For  announcement  of  the  signing,  see  Bulletin  of 
Juno  14,  1954,  p.  928. 

'  For  text,  see  press  release  51. 


capability  of  the  countries  concerned  to  join  in 
performing  missions  important  to  the  security  of 
all  the  American  Republics.  Such  agreements  il- 
lustrate the  spirit  of  cooperation  prevailing  among 
the  American  Republics.  This  makes  it  possible 
for  them  to  contribute  to  the  collective  defense  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  serving  as  a  deterrent  to 
potential  aggressors. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Commodities — Rice 

Amended  constitution  of  the  International  Rice  Commis- 
sion, and  rules  of  procedure.    Done  at  Rome  December 
10,  1953.    Entered  into  force  December  10,  1953.     TIAS 
3046. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Portugal,  December  9,  1954. 

Copyrights 

Inter-American  convention  on  rights  of  the  author  in 
literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  works.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington June  22, 1946.  Entered  into  force  April  14, 1947.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Chile,  January  14,  1955. 

Cultural  Relations 

Convention  for  the  promotion  of  inter-American  cultural 
relations.    Signed  at  Caracas  March  28,  1954.3 
Ratification  deposited:  Venezuela,  December  29, 1954 


BILATERAL 
Japan 

Arrangement  relating  to  furnishing  military  equipment 
pursuant  to  article  I,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Agreement  of  March  8,  1954  (TIAS  2957). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo  January  7,  1955. 
Entered  into  force  January  7,  1955. 


Panama 

Treaty  of  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation,  and 
memorandum  of  understandings  reached,  signed  at 
Panama  January  25,  1955.  Enters  into  force  upon 
exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification. 


United  Kingdom 

Supplementary  protocol  amending  the  convention  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of 
fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income  of  April 
16,  1945  (TIAS  1546),  as  modified  by  the  supplementary 
protocol  of  June  6,  1946  (TIAS  1546).  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington May  25,  1954. 

Entered  into  force:  January  19,  1955  (date  of  exchange 
of  instruments  of  ratification). 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
'  Not  in  force. 
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Reply  to  Senator  Johnston's  Inquiry 
Concerning  Department  Personnel 

Press  release  28  dated  January  17 

Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina 
informed  the  Department  on  November  2k,  195k, 
that  he  desired  to  assemble  accurate  data  as  to  em- 
ployees of  the  State  Department  who  had  been 
proved  to  be  (a)  Communists  or  (b)  disloyal  to 
our  Government.1  Senator  Johnston  stated  that, 
in  the  course  of  an  investigation,  10  alleged  em- 
ployees of  the  State  Department  had  been  publicly 
accused  as  being  within  one  or  the  other  of  these 
categories. 

The  information  in  the  following  letter  under 
the  headings  "Question  No.  i"  and  "Question  No. 
#"  relates  to  those  10  individuals. 

Senator  Johnston  also  stated  that,  in  addition  to 
the  10  persons,  SO  other  alleged  employees  of  the 
State  Department  were  also  accused.  In  addition 
to  the  two  questions  raised  by  Senator  Johnston 
concerning  the  10  individuals,  he  asked  seven 
questions  concerning  the  80  individuals. 

The  information  subsequently  set  forth  under 
the  headings  "Question  No.  1"  through  "Question 
No.  7"  relates  to  the  second  set  of  questions  con- 
cerning the  80  persons. 

In  keeping  with  existing  Presidential  directives, 
none  of  the  individuals  listed  by  Senator  Johnston 
in  his  inquiry  is  identified. 

January  10, 1955 

Dear  Senator  Johnston  :  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  November  24,  1954  requesting  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  certain  previous  or  present 
employees  of  the  Department  of  State,  which  was 
acknowledged  on  December  1,  1954,  the  following 
information  is  transmitted. 

Question  No.  1:  Were  these  ten  (10)  persons 
publicly  accused  employees  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment? 

Of  the  ten  persons  referred  to,  eight  were  or 
had  been  employees  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  six  of  these  eight  were  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Department  of  State  during  February  1950.   With 

'For  text  of  Senator  Johnston's  letter,  see  Cong.  Rec. 
of  Jan.  18,  1955,  p.  375. 


respect  to  the  remaining  two  of  the  ten  in  question, 
they  were  never  on  the  rolls  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

Question  No.  2:  Who,  if  any,  among  these  ten 
(10)  have  been  proved  to  be  (a)  Communists,  or 
(b)  disloyal  to  our  Government? 

You  ask  if  any  among  these  ten  have  been 
proved  to  be  (a)  Communists  or  (b)  disloyal  to 
our  Government. 

As  indicated  above,  two  of  the  ten  charged  were 
never  on  the  rolls  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Of  the  remaining  eight,  two  resigned ;  one  trans- 
ferred to  another  Government  agency;  the  em- 
ployment of  two  was  terminated  at  the  completion 
of  their  assignments;  one  was  removed  from  the 
Department  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
733  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  (5  U.  S.  C.  22-1) ; 
one  was  removed  after  proceedings  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  9835,  as 
amended  by  Executive  Order  10241,  and  under 
authority  of  Section  103  of  the  Department  of 
State  Appropriations  Act  of  1952  (65  Stat.  575, 
581)  ;  and  one  was  retired  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  (60 
Stat.  999, 1016)  when  it  was  found  that  he  did  not 
meet  the  standards  for  continued  employment  in 
the  Foreign  Service. 

You  will  note  that  only  two  were  discharged, 
one  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  733  of 
the  Eighty-first  Congress,  and  one  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  under  Section 
103  of  the  1952  Appropriations  Act  and  solely  as 
the  result  of  a  finding  by  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  9835,  as 
amended,  that  there  was  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
the  loyalty  of  the  employee  and  as  a  result  of  his 
review  of  the  opinion  of  that  Board. 

It  should  be  noted  that  neither  Executive  Order 
9835,  as  amended,  nor  Section  103  of  the  1952 
Appropriations  Act,  nor  Public  Law  733  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  requires  that  it  be  proved 
that  a  person  is  a  Communist  before  he  may  be 
discharged,  and  no  findings  to  this  effect  were 
made  in  either  of  the  two  cases,  the  findings  being 
made  as  above  noted. 

Question  No.  1 :  Who,  if  any,  among  these  eighty 
(80)  names  were  employees  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  February  9,  1950?  (See  Tab  A  and  the 
attached  list.)2 


Enclosures  not  printed. 


February   7,    1955 
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Question  No.  2:  Who,  if  any,  among  these  eighty 
(80)  names  were  not  employees  of  the  Department 
on  February  9,  1950?  (See  Tab  A  and  the 
attached  list.)2 

Question  No.  3:  Who,  if  any,  among  these 
eighty  (80)  names  were  never  employed  by  the 
Department  on  or  before  February  9, 1950 ?  (See 
Tab  A  and  the  attached  list.)2 

Question  No.  5:  How  many  of  these  eighty  (80) 
named  persons  were  working  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  June  1,  1954?  (See  Tab  A  and  the 
attached  list.)2 

Question  No.  6:  Who,  if  any,  among  these 
eighty  (80)  named  persons  are  still  working  in  the 
State  Department  ?  ( See  Tab  A  and  the  attached 
list.)2 

The  list  which  you  obtained  from  the  files  of  the 
Senate  Investigating  Committee  which  was  at- 
tached to  your  letter,  sent  to  the  Secretary  by 
messenger  on  November  24,  1954,  is  returned  to 
you  with  notations  which  answer  questions  1,  2,  3, 
5,  and  6.  The  attached  reference  sheet  (Tab  A)2 
explains  the  symbols  used  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. 

Question  No.  4-  Who,  if  any,  among  these 
eighty  (80)  named  persons  have  been  proved  to  be 
(a)  Communists,  or  (b)  disloyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ? 

In  general  the  answer  to  this  question  is  the 
same  as  that  contained  in  paragraph  2  of  page 
two,3  except  for  the  additional  provisions  of  Exec- 
utive Order  10450.  Under  the  provisions  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10450,  the  Department  has  the 
responsibility  of  separating  from  the  rolls  of  the 
Department  those  persons  whose  continued  em- 
ployment is  deemed  to  be  not  clearly  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  national  security. 

In  an  effort  to  be  specific,  the  following  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  eighty  individuals  listed  is 
furnished  for  your  information. 

Removed  under  Public  Law  733 — 2 

Removed  for  suitability  reasons  under  personnel  regula- 
tions— 1 

Resigned  during  proceedings  instituted  against  them 
under  the  provisions  oi  Executive  Order  9835 — 2 


Resigned    during    proceedings    instituted    against    them 

under  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  10450 — 1 
Resigned  (other  reasons) — 32 
Transferred  to  other  agencies — 10 
Termination  of  limited  appointments — 4 
Separated  by  reduction-in-force — 8 
Retired— 1 
Died— 1 
Never  employed — 7 

Question  No.  7:  Please  also  advise  whether  any 
employees  or  former  employees  in  the  State  De- 
partment have  been  indicted  and  found  guilty, 
under  the  above  law  (Sec.  1209  of  Public  Law  759, 
64  Stat.  595,  765),  and,  if  so,  who  are  they? 

I  am  sure  that  you  know  the  Department  has 
no  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  enforcement 
of  this  law.  According  to  the  records  of  the  De- 
partment, no  present  or  former  employee  has  been 
indicted  and  found  guilty  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  759,  Eighty-first  Congress,  Second 
Session,  approved  September  6, 1950. 

I  have  attempted  to  make  this  reply  as  respon- 
sive as  possible  to  the  questions  you  have  raised. 
If  the  Department  can  be  of  any  further  service  to 
you  and  the  Committee  with  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter, we  shall  be  pleased  at  the  opportunity. 

Sincerely  yours, 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Thruston  B.  Morton 

Assistant  Secretary 

[Enclosures:  1.  Reference  sheet  (Tab  A).  2. 
Original  list  returned.] 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 


*  I.  e.  the  paragraph  beginning  "It  should  be  noted  that 
neither  Executive  Order  9835.  .  .  ." 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  January  21  confirmed  Robert  C.  Hen- 
drickson  to  be  Ambassador  to  New  Zealand. 

The  Senate  on  January  21  confirmed  John  Lodge  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Spain. 

The  Senate  on  January  24  confirmed  the  following : 

James  C.  Dunn  to  be  Ambassador  to  Brazil 
Henry  A.  Byroade  to  be  Ambassador  to  Egypt 
John  L.  Tappin  to  be  Ambassador  to  Libya 
James  C.  H.  Bonbright  to  be  Ambassador  to  Portugal 
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Press  releases  issued  prior  to  January  24  which 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  28  of 
January  17,  and  36  and  37  of  January  21. 

No.  Date  Subject 

*40  1/25  Educational   exchange. 

41  1/25  Text  of  treaty  with  Panama. 

*42  1/22  Revised  Nixon  itinerary. 

43  1/25  Meeting  of  U.N.  Disarmament  Subcom- 
mittee. 
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Nepal. 

t45  1/25  Key:  Current  Problems  in  the  U.N. 
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51  1/28  Military     assistance     agreement     with 

Haiti. 

52  1/28    Morton :  Advancing  Peace  through  Col- 

lective Security. 
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t54     1/29     Conference  of  Far  East  Mission  Chiefs. 


*Not  printed. 
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Communists  Reject  Security  Council's  Invitation  To  Participate 
n  Discussion  on  Hostilities  in  Far  East 


The  U.N.  Security  Council  on  January  31  voted  to  put  on  its  agenda  a 
New  Zealand  item  entitled  "Question  of  hostilities  in  the  area  of  certain 
islands  off  the  coast  of  the  mainland  of  China'''  and  to  "invite  a  representative 
of  the  Central  People's  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to 
participate  in  the  discussion  on  this  item?''  The  Secretary -General  was 
requested  to  convey  this  invitation  to  the  Chinese  Communist  authorities. 
The  Security  Council  also  included  on  its  agenda  a  Soviet  item  entitled 
"United  States  acts  of  aggression  against  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in 
the  area  of  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  other  islands  of  China"  but  decided  to 
conclude  the  consideration  of  the  New  Zealand  item  before  taking  up  the 
Soviet  item. 

On  February  3  Chou  En-lai  cabled  Secretary-General  Dag  Hammarskjold 
that  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  would  participate  only  in  the  discussion 
of  the  Soviet  item  and  then  only  if  the  Nationalist  Chinese  representative  had 
been  "driven  out"  from  the  Security  Council. 

Following  are  texts  of  statements  by  U.S.  Representative  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Jr.,  the  documents  discussed  at  the  January  31  session  of  the  Security 
Council,  and  the  Chinese  Communist  message,  together  with  a  Department 
statement  on  the  message. 


'RESS  STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  LODGE 

'.S./U.N.  press  release  2108  dated  January  28 

The  United  States  Government  supports  the 
nitiative  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  in  seek- 
Qg  to  bring  before  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  the  situation  arising  out  of  the  occurrence 
■f  armed  hostilities  in  the  area  of  certain  islands 
►ff  the  coast  of  the  mainland  of  China.  Such 
ostilities  assumed  dangerous  proportions  when 
he  Chinese  Communists  launched  an  intense 
rtillery  attack  on  Quemoy  and  neighboring 
slands  on  September  3  of  last  year,  and  the  situa- 
&on  has  been  further  aggravated  by  the  recent 
>)mmunist  seizure  of  I-chiang  Island  and  con- 
inuing  attacks  against  islands  in  the  Tachen 
Croup. 
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The  New  Zealand  proposal,  as  we  understand 
it,  is  designed  to  achieve  a  specific  solution  to  a 
specific  problem — to  bring  about  a  termination  of 
those  hostilities  before  they  have  a  chance  to  spread 
and  thereby  to  put  an  end  to  a  situation  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security.  We 
agree  with  the  New  Zealand  Government  that  the 
continued  existence  of  this  situation  inevitably 
carries  with  it  the  danger  of  an  enlargement  of  the 
hostilities  in  question.  Conversely,  we  believe  that 
the  successful  settlement  of  the  particular  situa- 
tion to  which  the  New  Zealand  proposal  is  ad- 
dressed will  make  a  genuine  contribution  toward  a 
strengthening  of  the  peace.  In  this  spirit,  we  look 
forward  to  early  and  effective  action  by  the 
Security  Council  in  pursuance  of  the  New  Zealand 
Government's  request. 
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STATEMENT  BY  MR.  LODGE  ON   ITEMS 
PROPOSED  BY  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  U.  S.  S.  R.1 

In  the  few  remarks  which  I  shall  make  I  shall 
first  refer  to  the  item  proposed  by  New  Zealand 
and  then  to  the  item  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  favors  inscribing  the  item 
proposed  by  New  Zealand.  We  agree  that  the  hos- 
tilities in  the  area  of  the  Chinese  offshore  islands 
have  produced  a  situation  which  endangers  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 
The  present  threatening  situation  results  directly 
from  intensified  Chinese  Communist  military  pres- 
sures against  the  offshore  islands  which  began  on 
September  3,  1954,  when  the  Chinese  Communists 
without  warning  initiated  a  heavy  and  long  con- 
tinued artillery  barrage  against  Quemoy.  The 
Chinese  Communist  land,  sea,  and  air  assaults 
against  the  offshore  islands  from  the  Tachens  to 
Quemoy  have  continued  intermittently  since  that 
date.  Only  recently,  the  Chinese  Communists  at- 
tacked and  overran  the  island  of  I-chiang,  which 
up  to  then  was  under  continuous  control  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

The  forces  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  have  limited  their  response  to  these  at- 
tacks to  operations  of  a  purely  defensive  character 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  designed  to  reduce  the 
capacity  of  the  Chinese  Communists  to  continue 
the  attacks. 

The  danger  to  the  peace  which  exists  as  a  result 
of  this  situation  can  only  be  removed  through  the 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  United  States  Government  believes  that 
recourse  to  the  Security  Council  is  desirable  and 
therefore  endorses  the  initiative  commendably 
taken  by  the  New  Zealand  representative  in  this 
matter.2 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  a  word  about  the 
Soviet  item.  The  Soviet  Union  tells  us  not  to  in- 
terfere, if  you  please,  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
another  country.  That  is  the  phrase.  Here  it  is — 
you  can  read  it  for  yourself — from  the  letter 
signed  by  the  Soviet  representative,  "the  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  China,"  etc. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  when  I  hear  the  Soviet 
Union  telling  others  not  to  interfere  in  the  in- 

'Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Jan.  31  (U.S./U.N. 
press  release  2109). 

'The  CotmcU'a  vote  on   inclusion  of  the  New  Zealand 

Item  on  its  agenda  wuh  0-1  (U.  S.  S.  R.)-i  (China). 


ternal  affairs  of  another  country,  I  really  feel  thai 
I  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  heard  everything; 

Here  is  this  Soviet  regime  which  always  inter- 
feres to  the  maximum  extent  possible  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  all  countries,  which  has  inter 
fered  and  is  interfering  with  deadly  effect  and  tc 
the  fullest  extent  of  its  power  in  the  internal  afJ 
fairs  of  China — here  is  this  regime  in  a  tone  o: 
unction,  if  you  please,  making  a  charge  of  inter- 
ference against  the  United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  necessary  for  m< 
to  say  that  the  United  States  has  never  interferec 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  China  and  that  the  entin 
letter  of  the  Soviet  representative  and  the  Soviei 
Union  item  is  a  preposterous  cold  war  fraud. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Soviet  statement  thi 
morning  committed  a  whole  series  of  flagrant  in- 
accuracies, a  few  of  which  I  shall  briefly  corred 
as  follows : 

The  message  of  President  Eisenhower  to  Con 
gress 3  does  not  threaten  the  Chinese  Communist! 
with  war.  There  is  not  one  aggressive  syllable  ii 
it.  It  is  purely  defensive.  It  reflects  the  tni 
views  of  Dwight  Eisenhower,  our  President,  whf 
is  known  to  his  countrymen  and  is  known  all  ova 
the  world  as  a  man  of  peace,  as  a  man  who  knowi 
the  horrors  of  war  and  who  is  deeply  dedicated  tf 
peace. 

Then  the  resolution  passed  by  Congress,  anj 
passed  by  almost  unanimous  vote,  is  also  pureh 
defensive.  It  is  aimed  entirely  at  preventing  ag 
gression. 

The  Mutual  Security  Treaty 3a  to  which  refer 
ence  was  made  is  entirely  defensive.  It  has  n< 
aggressive  or  offensive  potentialities  whatsoevei 

What  is  aggressive  in  the  modern  world,  Mi 
President,  is  communism.  There  is  the  real  ag 
gressor.  The  Soviet  representative  knows  ful 
well  that  the  international  Communistic  organiza 
tion  which  his  Government  controls  continues  it 
attempts  to  dominate  the  world.  He  must  knot 
that  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  give  up  its  sup 
port  of  the  international  Communist  movemenl 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  organizing  peace  woult 
disappear. 

The  Soviet  representative's  utterances  thi 
morning  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.    I  say  thi 

5  Bulletin  of  Feb.  7,  1955,  p.  211. 

"°  I.e.,  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the  Unite, 
Stales  and  the  Republic  of  China.  The  Senate  gave  It 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  treaty  on  Feb. 

by  b  vote  of  04  to  6. 
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•cause  the  Soviet  Union's  actions  today  leave  no 
oom  for  doubt  that  international  communism 
rould  certainly  like  to  take  over  Formosa  or  any 
ther  place  on  this  earth  if  it  could. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with  our  cus- 
om,  we  will  not  oppose  putting  the  Soviet  com- 
ilaint  on  the  agenda,  specious  though  it  is.  We 
re  not  afraid  of  a  discussion.  In  fact,  we  welcome 
:.  And  we  are  satisfied  that  after  we  have  told 
ur  story  all  but  the  hard-core  professional  Com- 
knists  will  applaud  what  we  have  done. 

Our  whole  effort — the  whole  effort  of  the  United 
Itates  Government — is  for  peace.  The  world 
nows  that  we  agreed  to  a  truce  in  Korea,  to  a 
;ttlement  in  Viet-Nam;  the  world  also  knows, 
s  Sir  Anthony  Eden  once  pointed  out,  that  no 
ne  has  ever  been  enslaved  by  the  United  States. 

What  the  Soviet  Union  proposes  is  the  standard 
'ommunist  line.  I  doubt  if  many  persons  really 
elieve  it,  least  of  all  those  who  utter  it  and  write 
;.  I  hope  I  will  be  proved  wrong,  but  I  very 
mch  fear  that  this  latest  Communist  move  is 
lerely  a  rather  obvious  smokescreen  to  conceal 
le  Communist  refusal  to  agree  to  a  cessation  of 
ostilities. 

If  the  Communists  really  are  opposed  to  war 
ad  violence,  as  their  statement  affirms,  they  can 
isily  demonstrate  it  by  joining  the  peace-loving 
ations  of  the  world  in  supporting  a  cessation  of 
ostilities.  That  is  why  we  of  the  free  world  are 
ere  today.* 


rATEMENT  BY  MR.  LODGE  ON   INVITING 
HINESE  COMMUNIST  REPRESENTATIVE' 

The  United  States  agrees  that  the  Security 
ouncil  should  invite  the  Chinese  Communist 
gime  to  send  a  representative  to  be  present  at  the 
ouncil's  discussion  of  the  New  Zealand  item.6 
We  believe  that  in  any  effort  to  end  an  armed 
inflict  to  which  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 

*The  vote  approving  inclusion  of  the  Soviet  item  on 
e  Council's  agenda  was  10-1  (China).  By  a  vote  of  10 
1 1  r.S.S.R.)  the  Council  decided  to  conclude  eonsidera- 
on  of  the  New  Zealand  item  before  taking  up  the  Soviet 
jm. 

•Made  In  the  Security  Council  on  Jan.  31  (U.S./U.N. 
•ess  release  2110). 

"The  proposal  to  invite  Communist  China,  made  by 
Mr  Zealand,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  9-l(China)- 
U.S.S.R.).  Following  the  vote,  the  Council  adjourned 
(nding  transmission  of  the  invitation  and  receipt  of  a 
ply. 


is  a  party,  it  is  useful  for  this  regime  to  be  present. 
This  was  our  attitude  in  1953  concerning  the  Ko- 
rean Political  Conference.  It  is  also  the  case  here 
and  now. 

Our  support  for  this  motion  has  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  question  of  our  opposition  to  the 
representation  of  China  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists in  the  United  Nations  or  in  any  body  thereof. 
Nor  does  our  support  for  this  motion  imply  any 
change  in  our  established  attitude  against  recog- 
nition of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 

LETTER  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE TO  PRESIDENT  OF  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

U.N.  doc.  S/3354  dated  January  28 

The  occurrence  of  armed  hostilities  between  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  Republic  of 
China  in  the  area  of  certain  islands  off  the  coast  of 
the  mainland  of  China  has  made  it  clear  that  a 
situation  exists,  the  continuance  of  which  is  likely 
to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

In  the  light  of  its  concern  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security,  and  of  its  spe- 
cific and  inherent  interest  in  developments  affect- 
ing the  area  of  the  Pacific,  my  Government  desires 
to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Security 
Council.  I  have  consequently  been  instructed  to 
request  that  the  President  call  an  early  meeting  of 
the  Security  Council  to  consider  this  matter. 

Accept,  Excellency,  etc. 

L.  K.  Munko 
Representative  of  Nero  Zealand 


LETTER  FROM  SOVIET  REPRESENTATIVE 
TO  PRESIDENT  OF  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

U.N.  doc.  S/3355  dated  January  30 

The  intervention  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  internal  affairs  of  China  and  the  recent 
extension  of  acts  of  aggression  by  the  United 
States  against  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in 
the  area  of  Taiwan  are  aggravating  tension  in  the 
Far  East  and  increasing  the  threat  of  a  new  war. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Security  Council  to  take  immediate  steps  to  put 
an  end  to  the  acts  of  aggression  by  the  United 
States  against  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
to  its  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  China. 
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Accordingly,  I  have  been  instructed  to  request 
you  to  convene  the  Security  Council  at  once,  in 
order  that  it  may  consider  the  question  of  acts  of 
aggression  by  the  United  States  against  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  in  the  area  of  Taiwan  and 
other  islands  of  China. 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  a  draft  Security 
Council  resolution  on  this  question. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc. 

A.  Sobolev 
Deputy  Permanent  Representative  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics of  the  Security  Council 


United  States  Acts  of  Aggression  Against  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic  in  the  Taiwan  Area  and  Other 
Islands  of  China 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics:  draft 
resolution 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  examined  the  question  of  the  acts  of  aggression 
by  the  United  States  of  America  against  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  in  the  area  of  the  islands  of  Taiwan,  the 
Pescadores  and  other  islands  off  the  coast  of  China  which 
it  has  seized,  in  the  form  of  unprovoked  armed  attacks  on 
Chinese  towns  and  coastal  areas  carried  out  by  armed 
forces  controlled  by  the  United  States,  the  concentration 
of  United  States  naval  and  air  forces  in  that  area,  and 
official  statements  by  United  States  Government  officials, 
threatening  the  use  of  armed  force  against  the  People's 
Republic  of  China ; 

Considering  that  these  acts  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  constitute  aggression  against  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  are  clearly  in  violation  of  the  obligations 
assumed  by  the  United  States  under  international  agree- 
ments concerning  Taiwan  and  other  Chinese  islands,  which 
are  an  inalienable  part  of  Chinese  national  territory; 

Noting  also  that  these  acts  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  in  the  area  of  Taiwan  and  other  Chi- 
nese islands  constitute  flagrant  intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  China,  in  violation  of  the  basic  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  are  a  source  of  tension  in  the 
Far  East  and  a  threat  to  peace  and  security  in  the  area  ; 

Condemns  these  acts  of  aggression  by  the  United  States 
of  America  against  the  People's  Republic  of  China ; 

Recommends  that  the  United  States  Government  should 
take  immediate  steps  to  put  an  end  to  the  said  acts  of 
aggression  and  to  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
China ; 

Recommends  that  the  United  States  Government  should 
Immediately  withdraw  all  its  naval,  air  and  land  forces 
from  the  island  of  Taiwan  and  other  territories  belonging 
to  China ; 

'  /  get  that  no  military  action  should  be  permitted  in  the 
Taiwan  area  by  either  side,  so  that  the  evacuation  from 
i  Ik-  islands  in  this  area  of  all  armed  forces  not  controlled 
by  the  People'!  Republic  of  China  may  be  facilitated. 


MESSAGE  FROM   CHOU   EN-LAI  TO 
U.N.  SECRETARY-GENERAL7 

[February  3,  1955] 

Your  cable  dated  January  31,  1955,  transmitting  infor- 
mation concerning  the  690th  meeting  of  the  United  Nations' 
Security  Council  has  been  received. 

The  United  States  aggression  against  China's  territory 
of  Taiwan  has  all  along  been  the  source  of  tension  in  the 
Far  East.     Recently,  after  it  concluded  the  so-called  mn-i' 
tual  security  treaty  with  the  traitorous  Chiang  Kai-shekf 
clique,  the  United  States  dispatched  additional  large  units' 
of  naval  and  air  forces  to  the  area  of  Taiwan  and  the' 


Statement  by  Henry  Suydam 
Chief  of  the  News  Division 1 

We  have  seen  so  far  only  unofficial  reports  of 
Chou  En-lai's  reply  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  in  response  to  the  invitation  ex- 
tended to  the  Chinese  Communists. 

All  those  who  sincerely  work  for  peace  regret 
this  abrupt  rejection  of  an  invitation  to  come  to  the 
Security  Council  to  consider  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities along  the  offshore  islands.  They  regret  also 
this  further  flouting  of  the  United  Nations  which 
is  so  similar  to  previous  Chinese  Communist  actions 
in  Korea  and  at  Geneva. 

It  is  for  the  Security  Council,  which  is  constantly 
striving  for  peace,  to  consider  this  rejection,  and 
we  shall  be  consulting  with  other  members  toward 
a  further  meeting. 


1Made  to  correspondents  on  Feb.  3. 


Taiwan  straits  and  openly  made  war  threats  and  wai 
provocations  against  the  Chinese  people  in  preparatioi 
for  an  extension  of  aggression  against  China,  thereby  fur 
ther  aggravating  the  tension  in  the  Far  East. 

In  order  to  ease  the  tension  in  the  Far  East,  eliminati 
the  threat  to  the  security  of  China,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
United  States  aggression,  the  Government  of  the  People'i  I 
Republic  of  China  fully  supports  the  resolution  submittec  I 
by  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  concerning  the  acts  of  aggres 
sion  by  the  United  States  of  America  against  the  People':  I 
Republic  of  China  in  the  area  of  Taiwan  and  other  island;  | 
of  China   and  is  of  the  firm  opinion   that  the  Unitecj 
Nations    Security   Council   should   condemn   the   Uniteu 
States  for  its  acts  of  aggression  against  China  and  cal 
upon  the  United  States  to  stop  immediately  its  aggressioi 
against  China  and  intervention  in  China's  internal  affair; 
and  to  withdraw  all  its  armed  forces  from  Taiwan  am 
the  Taiwan  strait. 


'  Circulated  as  U.N.  doc.  S/3358,  which  also  contains  th< 
text  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold's  Jan.  31  cable  to  Chou  En-lai 
conveying  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council. 
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Taiwan,  the  Penghu  [Pescadores]  Islands  and  other 
•a^tal  Islands  are  all  inalienable  parts  of  China's  ter- 
itory.  The  Chinese  peoples  exercise  of  their  own  sov- 
reii;n  rights  in  liberating  their  own  territory  is  entirely 

matter  of  China's  internal  affairs  and  has  never  caused 
lternational  tension,  nor  can  it  threaten  international 
eace  and  security. 

Bat  the  representative  of  New  Zealand  proposed  that 
le  United  Nations  Security  Council  consider  the  hostili- 
es  "in  the  area  of  certain  islands  off  the  coast  of  the 
lainlaiul  of  China"  between  the  People's  Republic  of 
hina  and  the  traitorous  Chiang  Kai-shek  clique.  This  is 
bviously  to  intervene  in  China's  internal  affairs  and  to 
jver  up  the  acts  of  aggression  by  the  United  States 
gainst  China,  and  is  therefore  in  direct  violation  of  the 
indamental  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
he  government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  firmly 
pposed  to  this  proposal  to  intervene  in  China's  internal 
flfairs  in  violation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Since  the  United  States  occupied  Taiwan  in  1950,  the 
eople's  Republic  of  China  repeatedly  lodged  charges  with 
le  United  Nations,  demanding  that  the  United  Nations 
ut  an  end  to  the  acts  of  aggression  against  China  by  the 
nited  States.  However,  the  United  Nations  never  took 
Dy  action  on  the  righteous  charges  by  the  People's  Repub- 
c  of  China — on  the  contrary,  it  repeatedly  slandered  the 
eople's  Republic  of  China. 

What  is  especially  intolerable  is  the  fact  that  the 
eople's  Republic  of  China,  representing  the  600,000,000 
hinese  people,  is  up  to  now  still  deprived  of  its  legitimate 
osition  and  rights  in  the  United  Nations,  while  the  repre- 
entatives  of  a  small  handful  of  remnants  of  the  traitorous 
niang  Kai-shek  clique,  repudiated  long  ago  by  the 
hinese  people,  continue  to  usurp  the  position  of  repre- 
ssing China  in  the  United  Nations.  Such  an  extremely 
njustified  situation  makes  it  impossible  for  the  repre- 
entative  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  take  part  in 
iscussions  of  questions  concerning  China  in  the  United 
Nations.  Therefore,  the  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
lublie  of  China  cannot  send  a  representative  to  take  part 
a  the  discussion  of  the  New  Zealand  proposal  in  response 
o  the  invitation  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  without  the 
epresentative  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  partici- 
ating  in  the  name  of  China  in  the  discussions  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  all  decisions  taken  in  the 
Security  Council  on  questions  concerning  China  would  be 
llegal  and  null  and  void. 

The  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  holds 
hat  only  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  resolution  of 
he  Soviet  Union  and  only  when  the  representative  of  the 
Jhiang  Kai-shek  clique  has  been  driven  out  from  the  $>e- 
nrity  Council  and  the  representative  of  the  People's 
tepublic  of  China  is  to  attend  in  the  name  of  China,  can 
he  People's  Republic  of  China  agree  to  send  a  representa- 
ive  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Security  Council. 

The  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  con- 
istently  works  for  the  easing  of  tension  in  the  Far  East 
nd  the  safeguarding  of  international  peace.    The  tension 


in  the  area  of  Taiwan  was  brought  about  by  United 
States  occupation  of  Taiwan  and  intervention  in  China's 
internal  affairs.  All  genuine  international  efforts  to  ease 
and  to  eliminate  the  tension  created  by  the  United  States 
in  this  area  and  in  other  areas  of  the  Far  East  will  receive 
the  support  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Chou  En-lai, 
Prune  Minister  of  the  State   Council  and  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 


U.S.  Aid  in  Redeployment  of 
Nationalist  Chinese  Forces 

Press  release  65  dated  February  5 

The  Government  of  the  Eepublic  of  China  has 
informed  the  U.S.  Government  that  it  will  rede- 
ploy its  military  forces  from  the  Tachens,  a  group 
of  small  islands  200  miles  north  of  Formosa,  to 
other  positions.  It  has  requested  the  aid  of  U.S. 
forces  in  protecting  and  assisting  the  redeploy- 
ment of  these  military  forces  and  the  evacuation  of 
such  civilians  as  desire  to  leave  those  islands.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  given  orders  to  the  Seventh 
Fleet  and  other  U.S.  forces  to  assist  in  this  opera- 
tion. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  further  advised  the 
Chinese  Government  that  with  the  object  of  secur- 
ing and  protecting  Formosa,  in  consonance  with 
the  congressional  resolution  approved  January 
29,  1955,1  the  U.S.  Government  will  extend  assist- 
ance to  the  Republic  of  China  in  defending  such 
related  positions  and  territories  now  in  its  hands 
as  the  United  States  deems  to  be  essential  to  the 
defense  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  steps  will  contribute  to  a 
cessation  of  Communist  attacks  and  to  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  and  security  in  the  West  Pacific. 


Letters  of  Credence 

France 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  French 
Republic,  Maurice  Couve  de  Murville,  presented 
his  credentials  to  the  President  on  January  31. 
For  the  text  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
text  of  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  55  of  January  31. 


1  Bullbttin  of  Feb.  7,  1955,  p.  213. 
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The  Development  of  United  States  Policy  in  the  Near  East, 
South  Asia,  and  Africa  During  1954:  Part  l1 

by  Harry  N.  Howard 


It  was  not  a  matter  of  mere  coincidence  that  the 
United  States  was  honored  during  1954  by  visits 
from  President  Celal  Bayar  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Adnan  Menderes  of  Turkey,  Emperor  Haile 
Selassie  of  Ethiopia,  Prime  Minister  Ben  Halim 
of  Libya,  President  William  V.  S.  Tubman  of 
Liberia,  Prime  Minister  Mohammed  Ali  of  Paki- 
stan, the  Shah  of  Iran,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Ceylon,  Sir  John  Kotelawala.  For  American 
interest  in  the  countries  of  the  Near  East,  South 
Asia,  and  Africa  continued  at  a  very  high  level 
following  Secretary  Dulles'  historic  visit  to  that 
area  in  1953. 

Both  directly  and  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States  continued  to 
deal  with  the  great  issues  of  this  troubled  area. 
Many  of  the  problems  were  very  old  and  quite 
complex.  Some  involved  other  Western  Powers 
even  more  directly  than  the  United  States.  By  the 
year's  end  some  appeared  in  process  of  solution 
and  others  had  been  placed  in  a  more  balanced 
perspective  insofar  as  American  foreign  policy 
was  concerned.     Some  had  reached  the  stage  of 


'Part  II  of  this  article,  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
Palestine,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia,  and  Part  III,  on  U.S. 
mutual  security  and  assistance  programs,  will  appear  in 
subsequent  issues  of  the  Bulletin.  For  background,  see 
Harry  N.  Howard,  "The  Development  of  United  States 
Policy  in  the  Near  East,  1945-1951,"  Bulletin  of  Nov.  19, 
1951,  p.  809,  and  Nov.  26,  1951,  p.  839  (also  available  as 
Department  of  State  publication  4446)  ;  "The  Development 
of  United  States  Policy  in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and 
Africa,  1951-1952,"  ibid.,  Dec.  8,  1952,  p.  891,  and  Dec.  15, 
L952,  i).  936  (also  available  as  Department  of  State  pub- 
lication 4851)  ;  and  "The  Development  of  United  States 
Police  in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  During 
1958,"  ibid.,  Feb.  22,  1954,  p.  274,  Mar.  1,  1954,  p.  328,  and 
Mar.  8, 1954,  p.  865. 
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active  consideration — in  their  current  setting,  at 
least — for  the  first  time.  Basically,  the  United 
States  continued  its  fundamental  interest  in  the 
security,  the  stability,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
peoples  and  states  of  the  Near  East,  South  Asia, 
and  Africa  and  sought  to  achieve  its  objectivea 
within  this  broad  interest. 

Specifically,  the  United  States  was  confronted 
with  a  number  of  important  and  concrete  issues, 
which  illustrate  the  kinds  of  problems  brought  to 
the  American  doorstep,  including  (1)  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  oil  controversy,  which  was  pushed  toward 
solution  by  August  1954;  (2)  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
dispute  with  respect  to  the  Suez  Canal  Zone,  agree- 
ment on  which  was  reached  in  October  1954;  (3) 
the  jDroblem  of  Cyprus,  which  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment presented  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1954;  (4)  the  perennial 
problem  of  Palestine;  and  (5)  the  North  African 
questions  of  Morocco  and  Tunisia. 

In  his  report  on  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
for  1953-1954,2  Secretary-General  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  made  general  reference  to  problems  arising 
especially  from  areas  like  the  Near  East,  South 
Asia,  and  Africa  and  more  particularly  to  issues 
involving  questions  of  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples and  the  economic  development  of  underde- 
veloped countries — issues  as  likely  to  determine 
the  "shape  of  things  to  come"  as  the  so-called 
East- West  conflict.  In  the  view  of  the  Secretary- 
General,  experience  had  demonstrated,  particu- 
larly since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  "the  com- 
plexities of  the  problems  and  at  times  the  threats 

2  U.N.  doc.  A/2663,  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral on  the  Work  of  the  Organization,  1  July  1958-30  June 
195 J,  (1954),  p.  xiii. 
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o  peace  found  in  the  areas,  still  very  numerous, 
nluibited  by  non-self-governing  peoples."  The 
nany  issues  in  this  sphere  which  regularly  con- 
fronted the  United  Nations  called  for  "a  balance 
■tween  vision  and  restraint,  recognizing  the  fun- 
lamontal  right  to  self-determination  as  -well  as  the 
fact  that  the  exercise  of  self-determination"  might 
3e  "self-defeating  if  not  wisely  and  carefully  pre- 
pared." The  manner  in  which  such  issues  were 
dealt  with  would  have  "a  serious  bearing  also  upon 
the  future  course  of  world  events." 

Another  great  set  of  issues  lay  in  the  field  of  the 
jconomic  development  of  underdeveloped  areas, 
[ndeed,  the  Secretary-General  indicated  that,  in 
this  general  field,  there  were  two  trends  which,  if 
permitted  to  go  unchecked,  might  prove  more  dan- 
gerous in  the  long  run  than  the  conflicts  which  so 
monopolized  the  attention  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  rapid  increase  in  popu- 
lation, especially  in  those  areas  where  standards 
of  living  were  lowest.  The  other  was  the  manner 
in  which  standards  of  living  in  those  same  areas 
were  "still  lagging  far  behind  those  of  the  more 
economically  advanced  regions."  It  was,  more- 
over, clear  that  no  attack  on  these  trends  could  be 
successful  "without  a  combination  of  measures  of 
an  order  of  magnitude  far  beyond"  what  had  "so 
far  been  undertaken." 

These  were  not,  however,  the  only  issues,  for 
there  were  those  of  internal  stability  and  the  prob- 
lem of  the  general  economic  imbalance  from  which 
world  trade  was  still  suffering.  In  the  view  of  the 
Secretary-General,  the  United  Nations  would,  as 
the  only  tool  of  its  kind  available  to  member  gov- 
ernments, "make  an  essential  contribution  in  devel- 
oping a  policy  which  in  due  time"  would  "raise 
the  economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  a  level" 
where  they  would  "take  their  proper  place  in  world 
trade  and  find  a  basis  for  a  progressive  social  pol- 
icy giving  their  populations  a  fair  share  in  the 
growing  wealth  of  the  world." 

The  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Controversy 

An  important  issue  in  the  Middle  East  in  which 
the  United  States  was  very  much  interested,  and 
in  the  settlement  of  which  it  played  a  major  role, 
was  the  Anglo-Iranian  oil  controversy.  The  prob- 
lem involved  not  merely  the  difficult  and  compli- 
cated question  of  oil  but  also  the  normalization  of 
Anglo-Iranian  relations,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted in  1951,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  restoration 


of  Iran's  rightful  place  in  the  free  world  and  the 
continued  prospect  of  social  and  economic  progress 
within  that  country.  Two  American  officials 
played  stellar  parts  in  the  events  which  led  to 
final  settlement.  One  of  these  was  Herbert 
Hoover,  Jr.,  who  had  been  a  consultant  in  the 
Department  of  State  since  September  1953.  The 
other  was  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  Iran, 
Loy  W.  Henderson,  who  served  as  the  principal 
point  of  contact  between  the  British,  the  Iranians, 
and  the  oil  companies  during  the  difficult  negotia- 
tions.3 

The  announcement  of  final  agreement  was  made 
in  a  joint  statement  by  the  Government  and  the  Oil 
Consortium  on  August  5, 1954.4  An  essential  part 
of  the  Consortium  agreement  was  the  settlement 
of  the  question  of  compensation  to  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Company.  Two  companies  were  to 
be  formed  to  operate  the  oilfields  and  the  Abadan 
refinery,  respectively,  and  they  were  to  receive  the 
necessary  rights  and  powers  from  the  Iranian 
Government  and  the  National  Iranian  Oil  Com- 
pany and  to  exercise  them  on  their  behalf  to  the 
extent  specified  in  the  agreement. 

The  Consortium  companies  were  to  pay  the  Na- 
tional Iranian  Oil  Company  for  all  the  oil  required 
for  export  and  sell  the  crude  oil  and  products  ex- 
ported, while  the  latter  might  take  the  crude  oil 
in  kind,  in  lieu  of  payments,  up  to  12i/2  percent  of 
total  exports.  Products  for  consumption  within 
Iran  were  to  be  available  to  the  National  Iranian 
Oil  Company  at  substantially  their  cost.  The 
agreement  covered  a  period  of  25  years,  with  pro- 
visions for  three  5-year  extensions.  Through  pay- 
ments to  the  National  Iranian  Oil  Company  and 
the  application  of  Iranian  tax  laws,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  total  direct  income  to  Iran  from 
the  increased  scale  of  operations  for  the  first  3  full 


8  For  a  letter  from  Secretary  Dulles  to  Mr.  Hoover  and 
a  message  from  the  Secretary  to  Ambassador  Henderson, 
see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  16,  1954,  p.  232.  In  a  statement 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Nov.  2,  1954,  Foreign  Secre- 
tary Anthony  Eden  declared  that  a  settlement  could  not 
have  been  reached  without  American  help,  particularly 
U.S.  financial  assistance  to  the  Iranian  Government  after 
August  1953.  For  text,  see  British  Information  Services, 
Official  Text,  T.  45. 

4  Bulletin,  Aug.  16, 1954,  p.  232.  There  were  to  be  eight 
companies  in  the  Consortium :  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation, 
Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  the 
Texas  Company,  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company,  Com- 
pagnie  Franchise  de  Petroles,  and  the  Boyal  Dutch/Shell 
Company. 
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years,  following  an  initial  period  of  3  months, 
would  be  £150,000,000  ($420  million).  The  esti- 
mated figures  began  at  £31,000,000  ($86  million) 
for  the  first  full  year  of  operation,  increasing  to 
£67,000,000  ($185,600,000). 

The  National  Iranian  Oil  Company  was  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  Naft-I-Shah  oilfield  and  the 
Kermanshah  refinery  to  produce  part  of  Iran's 
own  domestic  needs,  and  to  continue  to  handle 
the  distribution  of  oil  products  in  Iran.  It  was 
also  to  be  responsible  for  all  facilities  and  services 
not  directly  a  part  of  producing,  refining,  and 
transportation  of  the  operating  companies. 

Production  of  crude  oil  from  Iran,  following 
the  initial  3  months,  was  to  be  increased  progres- 
sively, bringing  total  exports  of  crude  and  prod- 
ucts to  a  minimum  of  80  million  cubic  meters  (78 
million  tons ;  500  million  barrels  for  the  first  3-year 
period),  with  5  million  cubic  meters  for  internal 
consumption.  But  following  the  third  year,  it 
was  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Consortium  to  continue 
taking  quantities  of  crude  which  would  reasonably 
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reflect  the  supply  and  demand  trend  for  crude 
oil  in  the  Middle  East,  "assuming  favorable 
operating  and  economic  conditions  in  Iran." 

Large-scale  operations  at  the  Abadan  refinery 
were  to  be  resumed  as  quickly  as  possible.  Fol- 
lowing the  initial  3-month  period,  it  was  expected 
that  a  total  of  35  million  cubic  meters  (30  million 
tons;  220  million  barrels)  of  crude  would  be 
processed  for  export  during  the  first  3  years  of 
operation,  with  15  million  cubic  meters  (13  million 
tons ;  94  million  barrels)  processed  during  the  last 
3  years,  a  rate  which  would  "once  again  establish 
Abadan's  output  as  the  largest  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  despite  sharp  increases  in  refinery 
capacity  in  that  area  during  the  last  three  years." 

The  two  operating  companies  in  Iran  were  to 
be  organized  by  the  Consortium  and  to  carry  on 
operations  within  a  specified  area,  one  to  deal 
primarily  with  exploration  and  production  and 
the  other  with  refining.  Both  were  to  be  reg- 
istered in  Iran  with  their  own  management  and 
operating  headquarters  and  incorporated  under 
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the  laws  of  the  Netherlands.  They  were  to  have 
seven  directors  in  each  company,  two  to  be  named 
by  Iran  and  five  by  the  Consortium.5 

President  Eisenhower  greeted  the  signature  of 
the  agreement,  and  the  Shah  expressed  the  hope 
that  Iran  might  now  "look  forward  to  an  era  of 
economic  and  social  development"  which  would 
improve  the  lot  of  his  people,  "as  well  as  further 
consolidate  the  security  of  the  Middle  East." 
That  was  also  the  sentiment  of  the  Iranian  For- 
eign Minister,  Abdollah  Entezam,  who  hoped  that 
the  Iranian  Government  would  "be  able  with  rev- 
enues derived  therefrom  to  carry  out  its  economic 
and  social  programs  for  raising  the  standards  of 

*  Ibid.,  p.  232.  See  also  the  statement  of  Howard  Page, 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  who  served  as 
chairman  of  the  International  Consortium.  On  the  cur- 
rent oil  situation  in  the  Middle  East  and  Iran,  in  partic- 
ular, see  U.N.  doc.  E/2581,  ST/ECA/25,  Summary  of  Re- 
cent Economic  Developments  in  the  Middle  East,  1952-53: 
Supplement  to  World  Economic  Report  (1954),  chapter  2. 
Iran  produced  32,259,000  metric  tons  of  oil  in  1950;  its 
reserves  were  estimated  in  1953  at  1,722,300,000  metric 
tons. 


living  of  the  Iranian  people."  He  also  realized 
that  "the  execution  of  these  programs"  would 
"play  an  important  part  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  international  security"  and  was  certain 
that  American  officials  were  doing  all  they  could 
"to  assist  in  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  Iran." 6 

Agreement  in  principle  with  respect  to  the  oil 
controversy,  it  was  thought,  would  eventually 
bring  Iran  into  closer  association  with  the  West 
and  its  anti-Communist  neighbors.  The  agree- 
ment was  presented  to  the  Iranian  Parliament  on 
September  21.  One  month  later  the  Majlis  acted 
favorably,  and  on  October  28  the  Senate  approved 
ratification,  which  was  completed  when  the  Shah 
gave  the  royal  assent  on  Octoer  30.7  Iranian  oil 
began  moving  to  the  world  market  on  October  31, 
when  the  tanker  British  Advocate,  of  the  oil  fleet 


•  Bulletin  of  Aug.  23, 1954,  p.  266-267. 

'  The  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  announced  on  Oct.  29 
that  it  was  to  receive  more  than  $600  million  from  the 
seven  other  oil  companies  in  the  Consortium  which  was  to 
exploit  the  oil  wealth  of  Iran. 
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of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company,  pulled  away 
from  the  refinery  quayside  with  11,500  tons  of  oil 
bound  for  Trincomalee,  Ceylon,  the  first  Iranian 
oil  to  move  freely  into  world  markets  in  40 
months.  With  the  resumption  of  the  Iranian  oil 
industry,  the  Department  of  State  announced  that 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  Iran  would  be  "in 
a  better  position  than  in  the  recent  past  to  make 
full  use  of  its  great  natural  resources,"  that  its 
people  would  "enjoy  a  new  era  of  economic  and 
social  progress,"  and  that  they  would  "play  an 
ever-increasing  role  in  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security  in  the  Middle  East." 8 

The  Anglo-Egyptian  Controversy  Concerning  the 
Suez  Canal 

While  it  was  primarily  a  matter  for  settlement 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Egyptian 
Government,  the  United  States  was  very  much 
interested  in  a  settlement  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
controversy  with  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal  Zone. 
As  in  years  past,  the  United  States  was  concerned 
with  the  freedom  and  security  of  this  great  inter- 
national arterial  water  route  and  with  the  defense 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  security  of 
the  Middle  East. 

The  United  States  had  indicated  its  interest  in 
the  problem,  among  other  ways,  in  the  promotion 
of  the  Middle  East  Command  and  the  Middle 
East  Defense  Organization  in  1951-1952.  As  a 
friend  both  of  Egypt  and  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  had  sought  to  encourage  an  amicable  and  equi- 
table settlement  of  the  controversy,  and  Jefferson 
Caffery,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Egypt,  had  played 
an  important  role  in  finding  an  ultimate  solution. 
The  United  States  was,  therefore,  gratified  when 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Egypt,  on  July  27, 1954, 
signed  Heads  of  Agreement  with  respect  to  a 
settlement,  and  it  was  agreed  that,  "with  a  view 
to  establishing  Anglo-Egyptian  relations  on  a 
new  basis  of  mutual  understanding  and  firm 
friendship,  and  taking  into  account  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  an  agree- 
ment regarding  the  Suez  Canal  should  now  be 
drafted."  9 

Both  President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary 
Dulles  greeted  the  Anglo-Egyptian  agreement  in 

*nna.,  Nov.  8,  1954,  p.  683.  See  also  ibid.,  Dec. 
27,  1954,  p.  1)85,  for  the  Depart  mini's  announcement  of 
Dec.  7  concerning  arrangements  for  production  and  sale  of 
Iranian  oil. 

"Ibid.,  Aug.  9,  1954,  p.  198. 


principle  concerning  the  Suez  Canal,  the  latter 
characterizing  it  on  July  28  as — 

a  major  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  relations  between 
the  states  of  the  Near  East  and  the  nations  of  the  West! 
This  agreement  eliminates  a  problem  which  has  affected 
not  only  the  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Egypt  but  also  those  of  the  Western  nations  as  a  whola 
with  the  Arab  States. 

Secretary  Dulles  hoped  that  it  would  mark  "the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  of  closer  collaboration  be- 
tween the  states  of  the  Near  East  and  those  of 
the  West."    He  continued, 

Thanks  to  this  agreement  a  new  and  more  permanent 
basis  has  been  laid  for  the  tranquillity  and  security  of} 
the  Near  East.  The  United  States  welcomes  in  par-! 
ticular  Egypt's  decision  to  make  the  Suez  Base  available 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  case  of  aggression  against  the 
area.  The  United  States  is  also  pleased  to  note  the 
recognition  by  the  two  parties  of  the  importance  of  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  determination  to  uphold  the  Con- 
vention of  1888,  which  guarantees  freedom  of  navigation 
through  this  vital  artery. 

The  United  States  was  also  favorably  impressed 
by  the  plans  of  Egypt  to  concentrate  on  internal 
social  and  economic  development.  With  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  Suez  Base,  the  United 
States  welcomed  the  stated  intention  of  the 
Egyptian  Government  "to  devote  its  full  energies 
to  these  problems  so  important  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  Egyptian  people." 

Secretary  Dulles  extended  his  "heartiest  con- 
gratulations" on  August  3  to  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Eden  and  to  Prime  Minister  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser  and  Foreign  Minister  Mahmoud  Fawzi. 
All  appeared  to  share  his  view  that  the  agreement 
would  make  a  genuine  contribution  both  to  the 
establishment  of  friendship  and  to  the  stability 
of  the  Middle  East.  Secretary  Dulles  was  certain 
that  the  settlement  would — 

establish  the  foundation  for  even  closer  collaboration 
between  our  countries  on  the  problems  affecting  the 
Near  Eastern  area,  and  in  the  long  run  the  Agreement  will 
produce  greater  stability  and  defensive  strength  in  the 
area. 

In  turn,  Prime  Minister  Nasser  was  confident  that 
it  would  "start  a  new  era  of  closer  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  as  well  as  with  all  other  friendly 
countries,"  and  he  was  grateful  "for  the  help  and 
assistance  of  the  leaders  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States"  in  bringing  it  about.10 

The  final  agreement,  signed  on  October  19  at 
Cairo,  carried  out  in  detail  the  principles  embodied 

10  Ibid.,  Aug.  1G,  1954,  p.  234. 
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in  the  Heads  of  Agreement.11  Among  other  things, 
it  provided  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  British 
forces  from  Egyptian  territory  within  a  period  of 
20  months  after  signature,  ended  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  alliance  of  August  26,  1936,  and  called 
for  maintenance  of  parts  of  the  base  "in  efficient 
working  order  and  capable  of  immediate  use"  in 
accordance  with  article  -A  of  the  agreement. 

Article  4  contained  the  essential  provision  with 
respect  to  defense.     It  stipulated : 

In  the  event  of  an  armed  attack  by  an  outside  Power 
on  any  country  which  at  the  date  of  signature  of  the 
present  Agreement  is  a  party  to  the  Treaty  of  Joint 
Defence  between  Arab  League  States,  signed  in  Cairo  on 
the  13th  of  April  1950,  or  on  Turkey,  Egypt  shall  afford 
to  the  United  Kingdom  such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary 
In  order  to  place  the  Base  on  a  war  footing  and  to  operate 
It  effectively.  These  facilities  shall  include  the  use  of 
Egyptian  ports  within  the  limits  of  what  is  strictly  indis- 
pensable for  the  above-mentioned  purposes. 

British  forces,  however,  were  to  be  withdrawn 
immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  (arti- 
cle 5 ) .  In  the  event  of  a  threat  of  an  armed  attack 
by  an  outside  power,  according  to  article  6,  either 
upon  a  party  to  the  Arab  Treaty  of  Joint  Defense 
or  upon  Turkey,  there  was  to  be  "immediate  con- 
sultation" between  Egypt  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

While  article  7  provided  for  the  right  of  over- 
flying, landing,  and  servicing  facilities  for  notified 
flights  of  aircraft  under  Royal  Air  Force  control, 
article  8  embodied  the  essential  principles  con- 
cerning the  Suez  Canal : 

The  two  Contracting  Governments  recognise  that  the 
Suez  Maritime  Canal,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  Egypt, 
Is  a  waterway  economically,  commercially  and  strategi- 
cally of  international  importance,  and  express  the  deter- 
mination to  uphold  the  Convention  guaranteeing  the 
freedom  of  navigation  of  the  Canal  signed  at  Constanti- 
nople on  the  29th  of  October  1888. 

The  agreement,  according  to  article  10,  was  not 
to  affect  in  any  way  "the  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  parties  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions" and  was  not  to  be  so  interpreted.  It  was 
to  remain  in  force  for  7  years  from  the  date  of 
signature,  and  12  months  prior  to  expiry  the  two 
Governments  were  to  consult  to  decide  on  such 
arrangements  as  might  be  necessary  upon  termina- 
tion of  the  agreement  (article  12). 

The  organization  of  the  base,  in  accordance  with 
annex  I  of  the  agreement,  gave  the  United  King- 
dom the  right  to  maintain  certain  agreed  instal- 


lations and  to  operate  them  for  current  require- 
ments. But  following  withdrawal  of  British 
forces,  which  was  to  take  place  within  a  period  of 
20  months  from  the  date  of  signature,  the  Egyptian 
Government  was  to  assume  responsibility  "for 
the  security  of  the  base  and  of  all  equipment  con- 
tained therein,  or  in  transit  on  Egyptian  territory 
to  and  from  the  base."  There  was  also  provision 
for  contracts  with  one  or  more  British  or  Egyptian 
commercial  firms  for  the  upkeep  and  operation  of 
installations,  which  would  have  the  right  to  en- 
gage British  and  Egyptian  civilian  technicians 
and  personnel,  the  number  of  British  technicians 
not  to  exceed  an  agreed  figure.  The  Egyptian 
Government  was  to  maintain  in  good  order  such 
installations,  public  utilities,  communications, 
bridges,  pipelines,  and  wharves  as  would  be  handed 
over  in  accordance  with  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement.  The  United  Kingdom  was  to  have 
facilities  for  inspection. 

Achievement  of  the  final  agreement  concerning 
the  Suez  Canal  Zone  also  produced  genuine  satis- 
faction in  the  United  States,  and  Secretary  Dulles, 
on  October  19,  pronounced  it  "an  event  of  far- 
reaching  importance  and  an  occasion  for  renewed 
congratulations  to  both  countries."  12  He  believed 
that  "the  removal  of  this  deterrent  to  closer  co- 
operation" would  "open  a  new  approach  to  peace- 
ful relations  between  the  Near  Eastern  states  and 
other  nations  of  the  free  world"  and  hoped  that 
this  cooperation  might  now  "develop  fully  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  all  concerned"  and 
"strengthen  the  stability  and  security  of  the  area." 
With  Egypt  now  assuming  "new  and  fuller  re- 
sponsibilities" as  the  Suez  Base  passed  from  Brit- 
ish to  Egyptian  hands,  Secretary  Dulles  once  more 
expressed  his  satisfaction  that  Egypt  had  reit- 
erated "its  adherence  to  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  transit  through  the  Canal  in  conformity  with 
the  1888  convention." 


The  Question  of  Cyprus 

One  of  the  interesting  problems  with  which  the 
United  States  was  confronted  in  the  General  As- 


■  Ibid.,  Nov.  15,  1954,  p.  734. 


"Ibid.  It  is  a  matter,  perhaps,  of  some  historic  in- 
terest in  this  connection  that  the  original  Suez  Canal 
Concession  was  granted  to  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  by  the 
Khedive  Mohammed  Said  on  Nov.  30,  1854 — almost  pre- 
cisely a  century  before  an  Egyptian  Government  came 
into  control  of  the  base. 
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sembly  of  the  United  Nations  during  the  fall  of 
1954  was  that  of  Cyprus. 

The  history  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus  goes  back 
to  ancient  days.  Cyprus  had  been  ruled  by  As- 
syrians, Phoenicians,  Persians,  Ptolemies,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Byzantines,  Lusignan  princes,  and  Ve- 
netian merchants  before  it  came  under  Ottoman 
sovereignty  in  1571.  The  Island  was  brought  un- 
der British  administration  in  an  Anglo-Ottoman 
agreement  of  June  4,  1878,  a  few  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  after  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  1877-1878.  According  to  that 
agreement,  in  order  to  meet  the  threat  of  Russian 
advances  into  Eastern  Anatolia,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment promised  to  defend  the  Ottoman  Empire 
against  any  further  attack  on  Ottoman  Asiatic 
territories  and,  in  return,  Great  Britain  was  to 
occupy  Cyprus. 

The  technical  status  of  the  Island  was  changed 
on  November  5,  1914,  when  Cyprus  was  formally 
annexed,  following  the  entry  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire into  the  First  World  War  against  the  Allied 
Powers.  As  one  of  the  inducements  to  bring 
Greece  into  the  war,  Great  Britain  offered  Cyprus 
to  Greece  in  1915.  In  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne, 
July  24,  1923,  Turkey  recognized  the  annexation 
of  Cyprus  and  renounced  all  rights  and  title  with 
regard  thereto.  It  became  a  Crown  Colony  in 
1925.  The  population  of  the  Island  is  about  500,- 
000,  about  80  percent  of  whom  are  Greek-speaking 
and  Orthodox  Christian  in  faith,  and  about  20  per- 
cent Turkish  and  Moslem.13 

Prior  to  the  ninth  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, no  official  attempt  had  been  made  to  place  the 
question  of  Cyprus  on  the  agenda.  There  were, 
however,  brief  references  to  the  problem  at  the 
seventh  session  in  1952,  and  at  the  eighth  session, 
on  September  21, 1953,  Ambassador  Alexis  Kyrou 
declared  the  intention  of  Greece  to  bring  the  issue 
before  the  United  Nations  if  direct  Anglo-Greek 
discussions  proved  to  be  fruitless.14 

Since  the  Greek  Government  believed  this  to  be 
the  case,  it  filed  a  request  on  August  20, 1954,  with 


u  For  a  brief  review  see  "Cyprus :  New  Issue,  Old  Land," 
United  Nations  Review,  vol.  I  (Dec.  1954),  pp.  44-51. 

"For  the  Kyrou  statement  of  Sept.  21,  1953,  see  U.N. 
doc.  A/PV.439,  i)i>.  66-71,  especially  paragraph  18.  See 
also  the  remarks  of  Ambassador  Athanase  Q,  Politis,  Nov. 
11,  1952,  in  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.393,  pp.  211-14,  and  those  of 
I)imitrios  Lambros  in  Committee  III  on  Nov.  24,  1952, 
and  the  reply  of  Adil  Derinsu  (Turkey)  in  U.N.  doc. 
A/0.8/8B.454,  pp.  220-21,  228. 


the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  ask- 
ing that  the  problem  be  placed  on  the  agenda.15 
The  problem  was  brought  before  the  General  As- 
sembly under  articles  1  (2) ,  10,  and  14  of  the  char  J 
ter,  although  the  Greek  Government  reserved  the 
right  to  refer  to  article  3'5  ( 1 ) ,  in  case  it  considered 
such  a  course  justified  by  subsequent  developments. 
After  reviewing  briefly  the  history  of  the  problem, 
from  the  Greek  point  of  view,  the  Greek  memo- 
randum indicated  that  Greece  had  exhausted  all 
diplomatic  steps  and  that  the  Government  felt 
impelled  to  address  the  United  Nations  "to  redress 
this  situation  by  achieving  the  solution  called  for 
by  justice,  dignity  and  the  sacred  principles  set 
forth  in  the  Charter."  It  appealed  to  the  General 
Assembly,  convinced  that  it  would  "accomplish  a 
constructive  work  of  peace  and  freedom." 16 

On  July  28,  the  United  Kingdom  had  indicated 
that  it  could  not  "contemplate  a  change  of  sover- 
eignty in  Cyprus"  but  would  proceed  with  consti- 
tutional changes  which  were,  as  yet,  not  fully 
worked  out.  In  a  statement  of  August  19,  the 
United  Kingdom  publicly  set  forth  its  position 
concerning  the  problem  of  Cyprus.17  After  indi- 
cating that,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  in 
the  4th  century,  B.C.,  Cyprus  had  never  belonged 
to  Greece,  and  that  the  Russian  danger  which  had 
brought  Great  Britain  to  Cyprus  in  1878  still 
threatened,  the  British  statement  advanced  a  num- 
ber of  strategic  considerations  for  continued  Brit- 
ish sovereignty  over  the  Island,  namely  that  (1) 
effective  British  control  was  essential  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  British  strategic  obligations  in  the 
Middle  East  and  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization;  (2)  a  Cyprus  base  leased  from 
Greece  could  not  afford  the  necessary  security  of 
tenure;  (3)  Great  Britain  could  no  more  consider 
relinquishing  sovereignty  over  Cyprus  than  over 
Gibraltar,  and  its  experience  in  Egypt  had  shown 
that  bases  without  sovereignty  could  not  always 
be  relied  upon. 


"The  request  was  filed  under  rule  14  of  the  Rules  of 
Procedure,  and  the  item  entitled :  "Application,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  of  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples  in  the  case  of  the 
population  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus." 

16  For  the  Greek  position  see  Press  and  Information  De- 
partment, Prime  Minister's  Office,  Documents  and  Press 
Comments  on  the  Cyprus  Question  (Athens,  1954),  157  pp. 
Prime  Minister  Alexander  Papagos'  letter,  dated  Aug.  16, 
L9S4,  is  on  pp.  150-57. 

17  British  Information  Services,  No.  408/3,  Aug.  19, 1954; 
No.  408/4,  Aug.  27,  1954. 
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The  British  statement  also  contended  that  the 
ntcrnal  polil  ical  development  of  Cyprus  had  been 
,-etarded  by  the  rejection  in  1948  of  a  constitution, 
ind  that  the  Communist  Party  in  Cyprus  was  now 
'a  real  menace  to  democratic  development"  in  the 
Island.  The  new  constitutional  project,  in  the 
British  view,  would  protect  Cyprus  from  "en- 
croaching communism"  by  providing  for  an  official 
Mid  nominated  majority  in  the  legislature.  Fi- 
nally, the  United  Kingdom  contended  that,  since 
Cyprus  was  a  dependent  territory,  its  affairs  were 
entirely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  that  intervention  by  the 
United  Nations  would  be  contrary  to  article  2  (7) 
of  the  charter  and  therefore  illegal.  The  United 
Kingdom  also  maintained  that  debate  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  could  do  nothing  but  exacerbate 
feelings  at  a  delicate  stage,  thus  delaying  indefi- 
nitely the  political  progress  of  Cyprus,  which  it 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
promote.  Debate  on  the  issue  would  also  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  foster  differ- 
ences among  the  Western  allies.18 


DEBATE  ON  INSCRIPTION 

The  question  of  formal  inscription  of  the  prob- 
lem of  self-determination  in  Cyprus  on  the  agenda 
of  the  ninth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  came 
before  the  General  Committee  on  September  23, 
1954.  with  Mr.  Kyrou,  the  Director  General  of  the 
Greek  Foreign  Ministry,  presenting  the  case  for 
inscription.19  Reducing  the  issue  to  its  essentials, 
Mr.  Kyrou  declared  that  it  pertained  to  "the 
future  political  status  of  a  mature  and  civilized 
population  upon  whom  a  foreign  rule"  had  been 
imposed,  and  that  Greece  had  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  General  Assembly  because  the  United 
Kingdom  had  refused  to  discuss  the  problem  and 
had  indicated  that  Cyprus  belonged  to  "certain 
territories  in  the  Commonwealth  which,  owing  to 
their  peculiar  circumstances,"  could  "never  expect 
to  be  fully  independent."  The  Greek  Government 
felt  that  the  "liberation"  of  Cyprus  constituted 
"a  major  moral  issue"  and  had  based  its  appeal  on 
articles  10  and  14  of  the  charter.    Mr.  Kyrou  held 


"The  Turkish  Government  adopted  a  position  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  domestic 
jurisdiction  under  article  2  (7)  of  the  charter  and  noted 
the  presence  of  a  sizable  Turkish-speaking  minority  on  the 
Island. 

"U.N.  docs.  A/BUB/SR.93;  A/2703. 
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that  few  cases  fitted  as  well  within  the  framework 
of  the  charter,  since  the  General  Assembly  was 
authorized  to  "recommend  measures  for  the  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  any  situation,  regardless  of 
origin,"  which  it  deemed  "likely  to  impair  the  gen- 
eral welfare  or  friendly  relations  among  nations, 
including  situations  resulting  from  a  violation  of 
the  provisions"  of  the  charter  "setting  forth  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations." 
In  turn,  Selwyn  Lloyd,  who  responded  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  opposed  inscription  and  con- 
sidered the  problem  a  "test  of  wisdom"  for  the 
United  Nations.     Mr.  Lloyd  repeated  the  basic 
British  position,  pointed  out  that  Greece  had  been 
a  signatory  of  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  which  had 
recognized  British  sovereignty  over  Cyprus,  and 
contended  that  the  Greek  action  would  establish 
a  precedent  that  a  state  could  raise  a  question 
within  the  United  Nations  which  had  already  been 
settled  by  a  treaty,  in  conflict  with  the  preamble 
of  the  charter  concerning  "respect  for  obligations 
arising  from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  inter- 
national law." 

Mr.  Lloyd  also  pointed  out  that,  through  enosis, 
Greece  desired  not  merely  to  terminate  British 
sovereignty  but  to  assume  sovereignty  itself,  and 
was  thus  asking  for  interference  in  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  power  in  order  to  effect 
an  advantageous  territorial  change.  This  "most 
disturbing  precedent,"  in  the  British  view,  would 
mean  that  few  frontiers  could  be  considered 
permanent.  If  established,  "the  floodgates  would 
be  opened  to  claims  and  counterclaims,  friction 
and  bad  feeling  and  subversive  activities  among 
the  ethnic  groups  would  be  encouraged  every- 
where." Mr.  Lloyd  especially  deprecated  the  ref- 
erence to  article  35  (1)  of  the  charter,  which 
related  to  disputes  "likely  to  endanger  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security,"  since 
he  could  not  understand  how  the  situation  in 
Cyprus  could  endanger  the  peace  except  through 
armed  action  on  the  part  of  Greece.  He  also  con- 
sidered that  article  2  (7),  concerning  domestic 
jurisdiction,  was  "applicable  in  its  entirety  to  a 
discussion  of  the  matter  in  the  General  Assembly" 
and  contended  that  "discussion"  amounted  to 
"intervention." 

But  the  Greek  Government,  said  Mr.  Lloyd, 
was  even  asking  for  action  by  the  United  Nations 
and  a  change  of  sovereignty,  which  would  be  "such 
a  flagrant  violation  of  article  2  (7)  of  the  charter 
that  the  inscription  of  the  item  would  have  serious 
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consequences"   for  Britain's   relations   with   the 
United  Nations,  which  he  did  not  specify  at  the 
moment.    He  did  suggest,  however,  that,  in  voting 
on  inscription,  governments  should  be  guided  by 
"political  realities"  and  by  the  interests  of  the 
United  Nations.    He  noted  that  the  propaganda 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Communists  of 
Cyprus  represented  an  "emotional  appeal"  which 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  strong  Turkish  minor- 
ity on  the  Island,  and  he  recalled  the  50-year 
record  of  the  British  administration  with  pride. 
In  conclusion  Mr.  Lloyd  pointed  out  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  Cyprus  in  the  fulfillment  of 
British  responsibilities  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  under  various  Middle 
East  treaties.    In  the  British  view,  a  public  debate 
in  the  United  Nations  could  only  affect  friendly 
relations  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  satis- 
faction would  be  drawn  only  by  those  elements 
which  sought  "to  profit  by  international  tension." 
Moreover,  other  governments  might  "try  to  fish 
in   troubled   waters."     Mr.   Lloyd   assured   Mr. 
Kyrou  that  there  was  "nothing  anti-Greek"  in  the 
British  position,  but  the  United  Kingdom  stood 
by  its  views  "in  the  interests  of  our  two  countries 
and  of  the  United  Nations,"  and  would  do  all  it 
could  "to  see  that  this  disagreement"  raised  "no 
bitterness"  and  left  "no  scars." 

Both  the  French  and  Turkish  representatives 
fully  shared  the  British  view  in  general  and  as 
to  the  application  of  article  2  (7)  of  the  charter, 
while  Ambassador  Francisco  Urrutia  of  Colombia 
expressed  "certain  doubts"  concerning  the  problem 
and  wondered  whether  the  "sacred  right"  of  self- 
determination  applied  when  the  aim  was  not  inde- 
pendence but  a  change  of  sovereignty.  Mr. 
Urrutia  was  also  concerned  with  the  element  of 
stability  and  recalled  that  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere "foreign  support"  had  led  to  a  movement 
which  had  been  very  difficult  to  suppress.  If  the 
principle  of  self-determination  were  accepted  in 
the  case  of  Cyprus,  it  might  lead  to  a  whole  series 
of  cases  which  had  been  regarded  as  settled,  and 
it  might  be  dangerous  to  world  peace  if  ethnic 
groups  could  look  to  the  United  Nations  for  a  "sort 
of  permanent  plebiscite"  on  questions  of  sover- 
eignty. Mr.  Urrutia  considered  it  unfortunate 
that  a  "hasty"  decision  had  to  be  taken  on  an  issue 
which  had  so  many  implications,  and  would  ab- 
stain on  inscription. 

Mr.  Kyrou  was  "deeply  moved"  by  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  and  fully  shared  the  latter's  friendly 


sentiments,  but  he  believed  that  an  airing  of  the 
Cyprus  problem  would  not  injure  Anglo- Greek 
or  Greek-Turkish  relations.  Mr.  Kyrou  noted 
that,  under  article  73  (e)  of  the  charter,  the  United 
Kingdom  had  acknowledged  that  Cyprus  belonged 
to  a  "special  category"  of  territories,  the  goal  of 
which  was  self-determination,  while  article  103 
established  the  priority  of  charter  obligations  overi 
those  flowing  from  treaties  such  as  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne  (article  20) .  Mr.  Kyrou  also  contested 
the  British  interpretation  of  article  2  (7) ,  holding 
that  it  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
entire  charter,  and  particularly  in  the  light  of 
article  10  and  the  purposes  and  principles  en- 1 
shrined  in  articles  1  and  2,  lest  the  principal  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  be  rendered  "nugatory." 

While  Mr.  Lloyd  closed  with  the  comment  that 
Mr.  Kyrou  had  really  been  outlining  "the  Greek 
claim  to  Cyprus,"  not  merely  urging  inscription  of 
the  problem  on  the  agenda,  the  General  Committee 
now  proceeded  to  approve  inscription,  by  a  vote  of 
9  to  3,  with  3  abstentions.20 

The  plenary  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
considered  the  matter  of  inscription  on  September 
24,  a  move  by  Dr.  Fadhil  Mohammed  al- Jamali  of 
Iraq  temporarily  to  postpone  the  issue  being  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  24  to  24,  with  12  abstentions, 
with  the  United  States  favoring  postponement.21 
In  the  ensuing  discussion,  Mr.  Lloyd  repeated  the 
British  case,  announcing  that  the  United  Kingdom 
would  take  no  part  in  the  discussion  in  the  event 
of  inscription  of  the  problem  of  Cyprus  on  the 
agenda.    Moreover,  he  indicated  that  the  United 
Kingdom  had  based  its  case  against  inscription  on 
grounds  which  were  "far  wider"  than  that  it  would 
violate  the  charter,  and  he  asked  the  General 
Assembly  to  "look  where  you  are  going"  lest  all 
frontiers  become  useless  under  the  principle  of 
self-determination     espoused     by     Greece.    Mr. 
Lloyd  declared  that  all  treaties  resulted  in  fron- 
tiers which  divided  ethnic  groups  and  that  practi- 
cally none  could  stand  if  attacked  on  the  basis  of 
self-determination.     He  especially  called  upon  the 


20  Burma,  China,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Ecuador,  Ice- 
land, Syria,  Thailand,  and  the  Soviet  Union  voted  in 
favor;  Australia,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  op- 
posed. The  United  States,  which  made  no  comment 
during  the  discussion,  abstained  with  Colombia  and  the 
President. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.477. 
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Latin  American  representatives  to  ponder  the 
issue  well.  Finally,  Mr.  Lloyd  felt  it  to  be  "politi- 
cal folly"  to  place  an  issue  of  this  sort  on  the 
agenda  ami  reiterated  that  there  was  no  oppres- 
sion in  Cyprus.  He  closed  with  a  repetition  of  the 
British  position  on  the  strategic  importance  of 
Cyprus  in  connection  with  the  United  Kingdom's 
responsibilities  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  referred  to  recent  constitutional 
proposals  with  regard  to  Cyprus. 

There  were  other  expressions  of  concern  with 
regard  to  placing  the  question  of  Cyprus  on  the 
agenda.  Halvard  Lange  of  Norway  was  opposed 
to  inscription  (1)  because  the  United  Nations  was 
''obliged"  to  refrain  from  becoming  an  impedi- 
ment to  a  solution  of  a  problem  and  (2)  because, 
as  presented,  the  question  went  beyond  the  charter 
concerning  self-determination.  Mr.  Lange  be- 
lieved that  the  consequences  of  embarking  on  the 
burse  proposed  by  the  Greek  Government  were 
''unpredictable  and  ominous''  and  that  inscription 
could  only  harm  the  relations  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Greece.  Ambassador  Selim  Sarper 
of  Turkey,  who  noted  the  Turkish  alliances  with 
Greece  and  the  United  Kingdom,  declared  that  it 
would  have  been  wiser  not  to  have  created  a 
"Cyprus  question,"  considered  British  administra- 
tion of  the  Island  to  be  a  domestic  problem  under 
article  2  (7)  of  the  charter,  and  felt  that  inscrip- 
tion would  be  "too  heavy  a  burden"  for  the  United 
Nations  to  bear.  It  was  also  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon  of  India  said  he 
could  not  support  inscription  since  the  Greek  pro- 
posal, essentially,  called  for  transferring  sover- 
eignty from  one  country  to  another,  not  for  self- 
determination  or  independence. 

Foreign  Minister  Stephanos  Stephanopoulos  of 
Greece  closed  the  discussion  with  an  exception  to 
Mr.  Lloyd's  remarks  concerning  the  historical  as- 
sociation of  Cyprus  with  Greece,  noted  Greek- 
Turkish  friendship  as  "a  political  reality,"  and 
rejected  the  British  interpretation  of  article  2  (7) 
as  applied  to  the  question.  As  to  the  strategic 
reasons  for  retention  of  Cyprus  under  British 
sovereignty,  Mr.  Stephanopoulos  wondered  what 
good  strategic  bases  could  be  if  they  were  located 
among  an  essentially  hostile  population. 

In  the  end,  inscription  was  approved  by  a  vote 
of  30-19-11.  with  the  United  States  abstaining 
but,  again,  taking  no  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 
problem.     Serious  doubts  about  bringing  up  the 


problem  were  expressed  by  J.  M.  A.  H.  Luns  of  the 
Netherlands,  Paul  Martin  of  Canada,  and  Ambas- 
sador Urrutia  of  Colombia,  who  explained  that 
Colombia  had  switched  to  a  negative  vote  because 
it  believed  the  Lausanne  Treaty  should  be  respect- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian  delegation 
approved  inscription  because  of  the  element  of 
self-determination.22 

The  Greek  Government  was  pleased  with  the 
decision  on  inscription,  but  there  was  no  further 
specific  reference  to  the  problem  until  it  came 
before  the  Political  and  Security  Committee 
(Committee  I)  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  session. 
During  the  general  debate  on  September  30,  how- 
ever, Foreign  Minister  Stephanopoulos  stressed 
two  matters  which  he  considered  of  special  sig- 
nificance: (1)  support  for  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  despite  current  political 
interests;  and  (2)  respect  for  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly.23  Mr.  Stephanopoulos  noted 
that  certain  delegations  had  declared  the  inten- 
tion of  their  governments  to  ignore  any  action  or 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  which  did  not 
conform  with  their  views  or  interests.  He  thought 
it  "particularly  regrettable"  that  "they  came  here 
to  show  us  the  'wastebasket'  into  which  certain 
governments  intend  to  throw  the  resolutions  and 
recommendations  of  the  Assembly."  From  the 
viewpoint  of  major  interests  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, this  was  "inadmissible."  In  the  Greek  view, 
all  member  states  should  recognize  the  moral  au- 
thority of  the  United  Nations  which  they  had 
undertaken  to  respect.  If  they  recognized  as  valid 
only  such  decisions  as  they  wished,  the  United 
Nations  would  be  threatened  by  mortal  danger, 
and  Mr.  Stephanopoulos  thought  the  problem 
called  for  study  and  constructive  solutions. 


22  The  vote  was  as  follows  :  In  favor  (30)  :  Afghanistan. 
Burma,  Byelorussia,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Hjaiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Indonesia,  Israel,  Lebanon, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Philippines,  Poland,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria,  Thailand,  Ukraine,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  Uruguay,  Yemen, 
Yugoslavia;  against  (19):  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  France, 
Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Sweden,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
United  Kingdom;  abstentions  (11)  :  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Ethiopia,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Pakistan,  Panama, 
United  States,  Venezuela. 

a  U.  N.  doc.  A/PV.484,  pp.  137-39. 
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DISCUSSION  IN  COMMITTEE  I 

The  Cyprus  question  came  up  for  formal  discus- 
sion in  Committee  I  on  December  14  and  15.24  On 
a  point  of  order  at  the  outset,  Ambassador  Leslie 
Knox  Munro  of  New  Zealand  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion whereby  the  General  Assembly  would  agree 
not  to  consider  the  problem  further.  While  Am- 
bassador Munro,  and  those  who  supported  his 
position,  were  not  seeking  to  stifle  discussion,  he 
was  fearful  lest  extended  and  possibly  acrimoni- 
ous debate  lead  to  mischief  and  create  difficulties 
between  the  states  directly  concerned.  He  held 
the  view  that,  not  the  question  of  self-determina- 
tion, but  a  Greek  territorial  claim  was  essentially 
involved.  In  turn,  the  representative  of  Greece, 
Ambassador  Kyrou,  presented  a  draft  resolution 
whereby  the  General  Assembly  would  express  the 
"wish"  that  the  principle  of  self-determination  be 
applied  to  Cyprus,  and  he  vigorously  denied  that 
the  question  was  a  mere  Greek  territorial  claim. 
In  supporting  priority  for  the  draft  resolution  of 
New  Zealand,  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Jr.,  of  the  United  States  declared  that  the  raising 
of  the  Cyprus  issue  in  the  United  Nations  at  the 
time  had  been  a  matter  of  very  deep  concern  to 
the  United  States.     Mr.  Lodge  said, 

It  affects  the  interests  and  sentiments  of  nations  and 
peoples  with  whom  we  feel  the  closest  bonds  of  sympathy. 
Moreover,  the  welfare  of  much  of  the  free  world  depends 
upon  the  maintenance  of  their  historic  friendship  and 
mutual  trust  among  each  other. 

The  United  States  is  convinced  that  the  paramount  task 
before  this  body  is  to  dispose  of  this  item  so  as  not  to 
impair  that  friendship  and  trust,  because  that  continuing 
relationship  and  solidarity  are  vitally  important  to  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  area  of  which  Cyprus  is  a  part. 

After  very  searching  and  deliberate  thought  and  lengthy 
consultations  with  those  directly  concerned,  we  in  the 
United  States  Government  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  course  of  wisdom  is  that  proposed  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  New  Zealand. 

Recognizing  the  deep  emotions  which  have  already  been 
stirred  by  this  issue,  we  believe  that  a  prolonged  consid- 
eration in  this  forum  would  only  increase  tensions  and 
embitter  national  feelings  at  a  time  when  the  larger  inter- 
ests of  all  concerned  are  best  served  by  strengthening  ex- 
isting solidarity  among  freedom-loving  nations. 

Antony  Nutting,  the  representative  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  was  not  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss the  substantive  issue,  indicated  that  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  considered  the  problem 
of  Cyprus  as  falling  under  its  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion under  article  2  (7)  of  the  charter,  was  pro- 


ceeding toward  self-government  in  Cyprus.  H< 
could  see  no  useful  purpose  in  this  discussion  and 
warned  that  the  committee  was  faced  with  a  "very 
grave  decision,"  since  the  area  concerned  was  po- 
litically delicate  and  the  scene  was  historicall; 
one  of  great  tragedy.  "Impetuous  action"  might 
release  forces  which  could  sweep  away  the  efforts 
of  a  generation. 

The  substance  of  the  issue  was,  in  fact,  discussed 
on  the  basis  of  Ambassador  Munro's  proposal, 
with  Ambassador  Kyrou  outlining  the  Greek  posi- 
tion on  the  afternoon  of  December  14.25  Ambas- 
sador Kyrou  traced  something  of  the  history  of 
the  problem,  outlined  the  movement  toward  self- 
determination  in  Cyprus,  denied  that  Greece 
sought  a  territorial  change  as  such,  maintained 
that  Greece  would  abide  by  any  freely  expressed 
decision  of  the  people  of  Cyprus,  and  indicated 
that  a  solution  was  being  sought  through  the  or- 
derly processes  of  the  United  Nations,  based  essen- 
tially upon  articles  1  (2)  and  10  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Ambassador  Sarper  of  Turkey, 
who  said  he  considered  that  the  Cyprus  question 
was  artificially  stimulated  and  that  it  should 
never  have  come  to  the  United  Nations  because  of 
article  2  (7)  of  the  charter,  pointed  to  the  long 
historical  association  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  with 
Cyprus  from  1571  to  1878  and  to  the  large  Turkish 
element  of  100,000  people  on  the  Island,  and  ex- 
pressed his  concern  lest  debate  on  the  issue  affect 
Anglo-Greek-Turkish  relations  within  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  weaken  the 
structure  of  the  new  Greek-Turkish- Yugoslav 
treaty  of  mutual  assistance.  He  declared  that 
Turkey  considered  the  status  of  Cyprus  as  fixed 
under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  and 
stated  that  if  the  issue  were  raised  again,  in  what- 
ever form,  justice  and  equity  could  be  served  if 
Turkish  consent  and  cooperation  were  "unequiv- 
ocally obtained,"  for  otherwise  no  decision  could 
be  enduring.26 

In  the  end,  the  proposal  of  New  Zealand,  to 
which  priority  had  been  given,  was  approved  as 
amended  by  Colombia  and  El  Salvador.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  decided  that,  "for  the  time  being," 
it  was  "not  appropriate  to  adopt  a  resolution  on 
(he,  question  of  Cyprus"  and  that  it  should  not 


"Buixann  of  Jan.  8,  L964,  p.  81, 
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25  U.N.  doc  A/O.1/SR.750 ;  verbatim  text  supplied  by  the    j 
Greek  delegation. 

20  U.N.  doc  A/C.1/SR.750;  verbatim  text  supplied  by  the 
Turkish  delegation. 
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consider  the  matter  further.27  The  vote  in  Com- 
niittoo  1  was  49  in  favor,  with  none  against  and  11 
abstentions.  In  the  plenary  session  of  December 
17.  the  vote  was  50  in  favor,  none  against,  and  8 
abstentions.28 

•  Mr.  Howard,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
United  Nations  adviser  for  the  Bureau  of  Near 
rn,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs. 


Date  Set  for  Discussion 
of  German  Claims 

Press  release  56  dated  January  31 

In  the  joint  communique  issued  by  the  President 
and  Chancellor  Adenauer  on  October  28, 1954,29  it 
was  announced  that  conversations  would  soon  take 
place  between  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  German  Federal  Government  re- 
garding vested  German  assets  in  the  United  States 
and  American  war  claims  against  Germany. 
These  conversations  are  now  scheduled  to  begin  on 
February  10,  1955. 

The  German  Federal  Government  will  be  rep- 
resented by  Hermann  J.  Abs,  who  headed  the  Ger- 
man delegation  to  the  London  Debt  Conference 
of  1952.  Herr  Abs  will  be  assisted  by  representa- 
tives of  the  interested  ministries  of  the  Federal 
Republic. 

The  United  States  will  be  represented  by  Wal- 
worth Barbour,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  European  Affairs,  who  will  be  assisted 
by  representatives  of  the  Department  of  State, 


■  U.N.  docs.  A/C.1/SR.751 ;  A/C.1/L.126, 127 ;  A/C.l/764. 

*  See  U.N.  docs.  A/2881 ;  A/PV.514.  Priority  was  given 
to  the  New  Zealand  proposal  by  a  vote  of  28  to  15,  with  16 
abstentions.  The  abstentions  on  the  final  vote  were: 
Australia.  Byelorussia,  Chile,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Ukraine,  Union  of  South  Africa  and  U.S.S.R. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  that,  despite  their  differ- 
ences on  the  matter,  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, Turkey,  and  Greece  supported  the  resolution,  while 
viet  bloc,  among  others,  abstained.  Equally  inter- 
esting was  the  fact  that,  while  tne  United  Kingdom  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Nutting,  considered  the  vote  a  victory  for 
"common  sense"  and  repeated  his  view  that,  legal  consid- 
erations aside,  a  full-dress  debate  could  have  done  serious 
damage  to  relations  among  nations  of  the  free  world, 
Ambassador  Kyrou  believed  an  airing  of  the  problem  "a 
■MSt  welcome  development"  and  indicated  that,  if  the 
"renewed  confidence"  failed  to  elicit  a  response  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  problem  would  come  again  before 
the  United  Nations. 

"  Bulletin  of  Nov.  8,  1954,  p.  680. 


the  Treasury  Department,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission. 


NATO  Information  Program 
Enters  Fifth  Year 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 1  (press  release  59)  that  a  group  of  10  political 
editors  and  correspondents,  government  informa- 
tion specialists,  and  others  in  the  information  field 
from  countries  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization had  gathered  in  New  York  the  previous 
day  to  begin  a  20-day  visit  in  the  United  States. 
Their  arrival  marked  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
year  for  this  special  Nato  Information  Program. 

Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  this  program  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  reporters,  labor  union 
leaders,  and  government  officials  of  Nato  coun- 
tries to  make  short  group  visits  to  the  United 
States  to  observe  industrial,  military,  and  general 
developments  as  well  as  to  become  better  acquaint- 
ed with  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  Mu- 
tual Security  Agency  was  also  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  project  in  earlier  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  immediate  objectives  of  contributing  to 
a  feeling  of  unity  and  mutual  security  among  the 
peoples  of  the  nations  represented  in  the  Organi- 
zation, the  program  is  designed  to  build  up  abroad 
a  better  understanding  of  the  American  people 
and  U.S.  Government  policies.  It  is  carried  out 
within  the  framework  of  the  International  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Program  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  a  total  of 
almost  350  persons  from  the  13  nations  other  than 
the  United  States  which  comprise  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  have  visited  in  approxi- 
mately 35  states.  These  visitors,  upon  returning 
to  their  home  countries,  have  written  hundreds  of 
articles  for  newspapers  and  magazines  with  an 
aggregate  circulation  in  the  millions  telling  their 
countrymen  of  their  observations  and  urging 
greater  unity  of  purpose  in  the  common  defense 
against  Communist  aggression.  The  success  of 
the  Nato  Information  Program  has  led  to  its  ex- 
pansion to  other  than  Nato  countries.  Three 
groups  of  information  media  specialists  from  the 
other  American  Republics  will  come  to  the  United 
States  on  similar  visits  during  1955. 


February    14,    1955 
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Current  Problems  in  the  United  Nations 


by  David  McK.  Key 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs  1 


The  United  Nations  is  "a  center  for  harmonizing 
the  actions  of  nations,"  a  forum  to  which  problems 
between  nations  may  be  brought  for  consideration 
and  possible  solution.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you 
tonight  about  some  current  problems  in  the  United 
Nations. 

One  dramatic  problem  presently  confronting 
the  organization  is  the  release  of  the  American 
fliers  and  other  United  Nations  personnel  held 
prisoner  in  Communist  China  in  violation  of  the 
Korean  Armistice. 

Late  in  November  the  Chinese  Communists  an- 
nounced over  the  Peiping  radio  that  they  had 
sentenced  a  group  of  United  States  fliers  to  long 
terms  of  imprisonment  as  "spies."  These  fliers 
had  been  captured  while  operating  under  the 
United  Nations  Command  in  Korea.  We  decided 
to  bring  this  matter  before  the  60  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  then  meeting  in  the  ninth  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  This  decision  received 
the  immediate  and  vigorous  support  of  the  states 
that  had  fought  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations 
in  Korea.  The  General  Assembly  debate  made 
clear  that  the  great  majority  considered  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  violation  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  unchal- 
lenged. The  Soviet  delegation,  speaking  in  de- 
fense of  the  Chinese  Communists,  put  up  only 
flimsy  and  unconvincing  arguments.  By  an  over- 
whelming vote,  with  only  the  Soviet  bloc  opposed, 
the.  Assembly  declared  the  Chinese  Communist 
ad  ion  a  violation  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  and 
adopted  a  resolution  which  asked  the  Secretary- 
General    to   make   continuing   and    unremitting 


efforts  to  seek  release  of  the  United  States  fliers 
and  all  other  personnel  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  still  detained.2 

The  Secretary-General  decided  to  present  the 
United  Nations  case  directly  to  Chou  En-lai,  the 
Chinese  Communist  Premier.  Here  was  no  peti- 
tioner asking  favors.  Here  was  the  chief  interna- 
tional officer  of  the  United  Nations,  the  head  of 
the  international  Secretariat,  carrying  out  his 
mission  as  the  agent  of  the  General  Assembly. 

On  his  return  from  Peiping  less  than  2  weeks 
ago,  Mr.  Hammarskjold  made  a  preliminary  re- 
port in  private  to  various  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations  and  publicly  to  the  international 
press.  He  summed  up  his  efforts  as  having  been 
successful  as  an  opening  step  in  accomplishing  his 
mission.  He  pointed  out  that  while  he  favored 
"open  diplomacy,"  it  was  not  the  only  and  not 
always  the  most  effective  method  of  negotiating. 
He  cautioned  moderation  and  restraint  by  all 
parties.  In  a  speech  in  New  York  just  prior  to 
Mr.  Hammarskjold's  return,  Secretary  Dulles  said 
that  our  own  nation  could  make  its  contribution  to 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  this  issue  "by  heeding 
the  Biblical  injunction  to  be  'slow  to  anger.' " 3 
President  Eisenhower  in  a  statement  issued  on 
January  14  voiced  disappointment  that  the  avia- 
tors had  not  yet  been  freed  but  urged  that  "re- 
straint be  exercised  to  permit  of  further  efforts" 
by  the  Secretary-General.1  We  will  not  consider 
the  Secretary-General's  mission  as  a  success  until 
(he  fliers  are  freed,  but  we  are  hopeful  that  with 
the  exercise  of  restraint  there  will  be  a  successful 


'Address  made  before  the  V;iss;ir  Club  of  Washington, 
Washington,  I).  C,  on  January  26  (press  release  46). 


3  Uui.letin  of  Dec.  20,  1954,  p.  981. 
'Ibid.,  Jan.  24,  1055,  p.  125. 
'  find.,  p.  122. 
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outcome.  This  would  be  a  new  demonstration  of 
the  effectiveness  of  international  moral  opinion  as 
mobilized  through  the  United  Nations. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  some  other  current  problems 
in  the  United  Nations. 


V  Mirror  of  International  Relations 

The  United  Nations  is  in  many  ways  a  mirror 
)f  international  political  life  and  therefore  usually 
■fleets  at  any  given  time  not  only  the  details  of 
he  international  scene  but  the  general  climate  of 
•urrent  global  relations.  This  was  illustrated  by 
he  ninth  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  For 
;he  first  time  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
Assembly  was  meeting  in  an  atmosphere  unclouded 
>y  armed  strife.  Following  Stalin's  death  new 
eaders  assumed  power  in  the  Soviet  Union  who, 
>n  the  surface  at  least,  gave  the  appearance  of  a 
nore  conciliatory  attitude  toward  the  non-Com- 
nunist  world.  These  factors  contributed  to  an 
mproved  background  for  the  session.  Neverthe- 
ess,  a  number  of  acute  international  political 
>roblems  came  under  discussion  during  the  Gen- 
ral  Assembly. 

You  will  recall  that  during  the  early  part  of  the 
ession  a  very  serious  reassessment  was  going  on 
s  a  result  of  the  collapse  of  the  European  Defense 
Community  (Edc).  In  France  and  elsewhere 
lternatives  to  Edc  were  under  active  considera- 
ion.  The  Soviet  delegation,  with  one  eye  clearly 
n  this  situation,  especially  in  France,  suddenly 
dopted  tactics  less  rigid  than  in  the  past  in  the 
onsideration  of  problems  of  disarmament  by  an- 
louncing  that  it  would  accept,  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
ussion,  an  Anglo-French  memorandum  relating 
o  one  aspect  of  disarmament.  The  Soviet  strat- 
gy  was  clearly  designed  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
s  and  our  allies.  By  holding  out  the  hope  of  early 
rorld  disarmament,  the  Soviets  aimed  to  weaken 
he  French  will  to  support  an  alternative  Euro- 
>ean  defense  arrangement.  That  this  strategy 
ailed  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  But  the  episode 
erves  well  to  illustrate  that  the  United  Nations 
J  a  sensitive  barometer  of  the  political  pressures 
ithin  the  international  community. 
At  the  same  time  settlement  of  disputes  outside 
le  United  Nations  can  have  a  favorable  effect  on 
le  work  of  that  body.  By  way  of  example,  three 
scent  events  helped  to  remove  contentious  differ- 
tices  among  free-world  members  of  the  United 
rations  and  thereby  helped  develop  a  more  favor- 
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able  atmosphere  at  the  recent  session.  One  was 
the  agreement  between  Egypt  and  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops 
from  the  Suez  Canal  Zone.  A  second  was  the 
settlement  of  the  long-standing  dispute  between 
Yugoslavia  and  Italy  over  Trieste,  ending  a  long 
period  of  uneasy  truce  supervised  by  American 
and  British  troops.  A  third  was  the  ending, 
largely  through  American  mediation,  of  the  shut- 
down of  the  Iranian  oil  industry  in  Iran  which 
had  brought  that  country  to  the  brink  of  economic 
ruin. 

Interestingly  enough,  each  of  these  disputes  had 
come  before  the  United  Nations  at  one  stage  or 
another.  While  the  United  Nations  took  no  di- 
rect hand  in  the  final  settlements,  its  moderating 
influence  at  earlier  stages  cannot  be  discounted. 
This  points  up  that  the  United  Nations  is  one  of 
several  diplomatic  channels  available  for  resolv- 
ing international  problems. 

In  the  modern  complex  world  a  variety  of  diplo- 
matic instrumentalities  are  needed.  That  is  why 
we  attach  great  importance  to  the  fact  that  the 
interaction  of  various  approaches  to  a  given  prob- 
lem often  results  in  solutions  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  charter  even  though  the  final 
successful  result  may  not  be  brought  about  by 
the  direct  intervention  of  the  United  Nations 
itself. 


The  U.  N.  and  Regional  Arrangements 

Just  as  flexibility  is  needed  in  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  disputes,  so  is  it  needed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  collective  security.  When  the 
United  Nations  was  founded  9  years  ago,  it  was 
assumed  that  it  would  be  a  body  of  nations  united 
in  a  common  determination  to  establish  and  main- 
tain peace  and  security.  In  practice,  however,  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  the  Soviet  bloc  had  no 
intention  of  joining  in  the  development  of  an 
effective  world  security  system.  This  made  it  nec- 
essary for  free- world  members  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  improvise  on  a  voluntary  basis  the 
collective  action  against  aggression  in  Korea.  It 
made  it  necessary  for  the  free  world  to  draw  to- 
gether under  the  umbrella  of  the  United  Nations 
in  regional  and  other  collective  arrangements  of  a 
defensive  nature.  You  are  all  aware  how  Nato 
is  the  bulwark  of  free-world  defenses  in  Europe. 

In  Southeast  Asia  we  have  another  illustration 
of  a  regional  defense  agreement.    Signatories  of 
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the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
signed  last  summer  at  Manila,  and  popularly 
called  the  Manila  Pact,  will  hold  their  first  con- 
ference in  Bangkok  next  month  to  develop  further 
plans  for  securing  that  vital  area  against 
aggression. 

The  Organization  of  American  States,  the  oldest 
of  the  regional  organizations,  has  proved  again  in 
the  last  2  weeks  its  worth  as  a  responsible  regional 
body  for  maintaining  peace.  By  the  prompt  dis- 
patch of  an  investigating  commission  to  Costa 
Rica,  the  Oas  took  positive  measures  in  a  serious 
situation  fraught  with  danger  to  peace  in  the  area. 
Almost  immediately  there  followed  a  lessening  of 
tensions.  Incidentally,  the  United  Nations,  which 
has  a  permanent  Peace  Observation  Commission 
of  its  own,  may  well  take  note  of  the  effective  use 
of  peaceful  observation  flights  as  carried  out  by 
the  patrol  and  observer  system  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  as  a  deterrent  to  the  inter- 
national transit  of  men  and  arms  in  violation  of 
treaty  obligations. 

And  now  the  United  Nations  may  be  confronted 
with  a  new  challenge  to  its  ingenuity.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  posed  whether  the  United  Nations 
can  bring  about  a  cease-fire  between  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  and  the  Chinese  Communists.  In  his 
message  to  Congress  yesterday,  the  President 
again  stated  that  the  United  States  would  welcome 
action  by  the  United  Nations  which  might  in  fact 
bring  to  an  end  the  active  hostilities  in  the  area. 

While  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
field  of  pacific  settlement  and  collective  security 
continues  to  be  of  utmost  importance,  it  is  as  a 
forum  of  world  opinion  that  the  United  Nations 
has  made  its  greatest  impact  in  recent  years.  The 
United  Nations  is  a  unique  center  for  molding 
world  opinion  and  for  clarifying  and  developing 
common  concepts  of  justice  and  standards  of 
international  conduct. 

The  achievement  of  this  objective  has  often  been 
made  more  difficult  by  the  tactics  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  in  seeking  to  use  the  United  Nations  as  a 
forum  for  propaganda  purposes.  By  confusing 
issues  and  inserting  items  on  the  agenda  solely  for 
propaganda,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites  have 
ought  to  frustrate  and  disrupt  the  proper  func- 
1  ioning  of  the  United  Nations.  By  opposing  such 
tactics  with  full  and  factual  discussion  of  each 
propaganda  item  in  partnership  with  other  free- 
world  nations,  we  have  made  Soviet  tactics  in- 
creasingly  counterproductive.    I    am    convinced 


that  these  Soviet  methods  are  wearing  thin  as  the 
light  of  public  opinion  probes  and  discloses  the 
true  nature  of  Soviet  intentions. 

Certainly  the  Communists  had  occasion  to  learn 
some  lessons  on  this  score  in  the  last  General 
Assembly.    Let  me  illustrate. 


Countering  Communist  Propaganda 

The  Czechoslovak  delegation  introduced  a  reso- 
lution entitled  "Prohibition  of  Propaganda  in 
Favor  of  a  New  War."  This  was  a  revival  of  a 
perennial  Soviet  cold  war  item.  This  year  it  was 
Czechoslovakia's  turn  to  play  stooge.  The  reso- 
lution was  a  thinly  veiled  propaganda  attack  on 
the  United  States,  which  is  invariably  depicted  by 
the  Communists  as  a  "warmonger."  However, 
with  the  cooperation  of  other  nations  we  were  able 
by  amendments  to  the  Czech  resolution  to  get  the 
General  Assembly  to  go  on  record  that  it  is  the 
continuance  of  the  Iron  Curtain  by  the  Soviet  bloc 
which  is  the  cause  of  warlike  propaganda  and 
which  prevents  the  free  exchange  of  ideas  and 
information  among  peoples  of  the  world.  In  this 
way,  the  Soviet  maneuver  completely  backfired, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  the  Communists  to  vote 
for  the  resolution  which  they  themselves  had  origi- 
nally proposed. 

A  similar  fate  met  a  Soviet  resolution  charging 
"Acts  of  Aggression  Against  the  Peoples'  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  Responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
for  These  Acts."  This  propaganda  item  was  of 
course  intended  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  discredit  U.S. 
far  eastern  policy.  It  was  based  on  the  obviously 
false  charge  that  the  U.S.  had  forcibly  seized 
Formosa.  The  General  Assembly  rejected  out- 
right the  Soviet  charges.  Only  the  Soviet  bloc 
itself  voted  for  the  resolution.  We  in  turn  seized 
the  opportunity  to  make  clear  the  defensive  nature 
of  our  far  eastern  policy  and  our  desire  to  promote 
peace  and  stability  in  that  area.5 

This  process  of  revealing  the  nature  of  Commu- 
nist tactics,  often  by  self-exposure,  is  constantly 
going  on  in  the  larger  bodies  of  the  United  Nations 
such  as  the  General  Assembly,  as  well  as  in  its 
various  commissions  and  specialized  agencies.  In 
the  Disarmament  Commission,  in  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  in  the  International  Labor 
Organization — to  mention  but  a  few — the  Coramu- 


"  For  text  of  U.S.  statement,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  20,  1954,  p. 
057. 
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lists  are  being  forced  to  reveal  where  they  stand 
3ii  issues  such  as  disarmament  and  atomic  control, 
forced  labor,  and  respect  for  human  rights.  They 
nay  scorn  public  opinion  in  their  own  countries, 
aut  they  cannot  escape  it  in  the  United  Nations. 

Many  of  the  problems  I  have  mentioned  and  the 
:remls  which  I  have  indicated  are  direct  reflections 
)f  the  tensions  and  stresses  of  the  cold  war.  I 
would  not  like  to  leave  the  impression,  however, 
J\at  all  differences  in  the  United  Nations  can  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  Soviet  orbit.  Such  is  not 
;he  case.  There  are  quite  naturally  differences 
imong  members  of  the  free  world,  and  many  of 
iiese  differences  find  their  way  into  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  States  has  a  delicate  role 
:o  play  in  the  United  Nations  in  attempting  to 
•esolve  or  alleviate  such  differences. 

Take  for  example  the  problem  of  our  relations 
vith  our  European  allies,  with  the  newly  inde- 
jendent  nations  of  the  Middle  and  Far  East,  and 
vith  the  peoples  of  still  dependent  territories  seek- 
ng  self-determination  and  independence.  We 
lave  in  common  with  our  European  allies  more 
han  the  bonds  of  common  historical  and  cultural 
>ackgrounds.  Their  economic,  political,  and  mil- 
tary  strength  are  essential  to  our  security  and  we 
■Dst  pay  heed  to  what  they  consider  to  be  their 
>wn  interests.  At  the  same  time  the  newly  inde- 
>endent  states,  who  are  also  our  friends  and  whose 
velfare  is  also  essential  to  our  security,  tend  to  be 
ealous  of  their  new-found  sovereignty  and  to 
dentify  themselves  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
>eople  of  dependent  areas.  Finally,  many  of  the 
>eople  of  the  dependent  areas  are  impatient  for 
elf-determination — a  self-determination  looking 
oward  status  as  sovereign  states  or  incorporation 
rithin  a  country  of  their  choice  on  ethnic,  political, 
ir  geographical  grounds.  In  their  efforts  they 
ook  to  the  United  States  to  champion  their  cause 
tecause  of  our  traditional  support  for  the  princi- 
)les  of  freedom  and  representative  government 
md  because  of  our  power  and  prestige  in  the  coun- 
il  of  nations.  Consequently,  sometimes  they  are 
nclined  to  interpret  anything  less  than  full  sup- 
)ort  of  their  position  on  our  part  as  an  indication 
hat  we  are  alined  against  them  with  the  so-called 
olonial  powers. 

The  ninth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  pre- 
ented  us  with  numerous  instances  of  these  con- 
licting  forces  and  interests.  They  were  high- 
ighted  on  the  floor  and  behind  the  scenes  in  de- 
lates on  such  issues  as  the  Indonesian  request  that 


the  Netherlands  resume  negotiations  concerning 
the  status  of  Western  New  Guinea,  or  Irian ;  the 
Greek  proposal  for  self-determination  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyprus;  and  proposals  designed  to 
secure  United  Nations  intervention  to  bring 
France  into  direct  negotiations  with  the  people  of 
Tunisia  and  Morocco. 

A  different  type  of  issue  was  involved  in  the  case 
of  the  Burmese  complaint  regarding  the  continued 
presence  of  irregular  forces  on  its  territory.  You 
may  recall  that  when  the  Chinese  Communists 
ejected  the  Nationalist  forces  from  the  mainland 
of  China,  a  considerable  number  of  Nationalist 
troops  and  their  dependents  took  refuge  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  Burma.  This  produced 
an  aggravating  situation  of  potential  danger  to  the 
area  which  the  parties  concerned  were  unable  to 
solve.  The  issue  was  brought  into  the  United  Na- 
tions by  Burma  in  1952.  The  General  Assembly 
urged  that  peaceful  settlement  be  sought  and  re- 
quested member  nations  to  refrain  from  any  action 
which  might  worsen  the  problem.  Acting  pur- 
suant to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, Burma,  Thailand,  the  Republic  of  China, 
and  the  United  States  worked  out  a  solution  by 
which  over  7,000  foreign  irregular  troops  and  their 
dependents  were  evacuated  from  the  Burma  prov- 
inces and  flown  to  new  homes  on  Formosa.  Thus, 
thanks  to  the  intervention  of  the  United  Nations, 
a  critical  problem  is  now  well  on  the  way  to 
settlement. 


Peaceful  Use  of  Atomic  Energy 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  dealt  with  essentially 
political  problems.  I  should  now  like  briefly  to 
mention  a  subject  which  has  aroused  intense  world- 
wide interest — the  efforts  presently  being  made 
within  the  United  Nations  to  promote  the  peaceful 
utilization  of  atomic  energy.  At  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  the  United  States  was  the  sole 
possessor  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  facilities  to 
make  them.  Even  while  we  had  this  monopoly, 
the  United  States  proposed  to  the  United  Nations 
a  system  for  controlling  and  eventually  eliminat- 
ing atomic  armaments  under  the  supervision  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  1948  it  was  revealed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  also  producing  nuclear  weapons. 
This  rendered  necessary  even  more  urgent  efforts 
to  secure  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
other  powers  primarily  concerned  on  methods  of 
inspection  and  control.     Unfortunately,  due  to  the 
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uncompromising  attitude  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  these 
efforts  have  so  far  failed. 

Undeterred  by  these  failures,  the  United  States 
in  the  General  Assembly  in  1953  sought  to  develop 
international  cooperation  on  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  It  is  significant  that  President 
Eisenhower  made  use  of  the  United  Nations  forum 
in  announcing  his  memorable  proposal.  By  so 
doing,  he  made  known  the  position  of  this  Govern- 
ment that,  even  though  the  world  is  still  threatened 
by  the  destructive  forces  of  atomic  energy,  man- 
kind should  not  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  uses  of  this  new-found  power  for  the 
welfare  and  betterment  of  mankind. 

The  President's  proposal  in  1953  met  with  an 
overwhelmingly  favorable  response.  It  captured 
the  imagination  and  kindled  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  The  Soviet  delegation,  how- 
ever, whose  cooperation  was  desirable  for  full 
realization  of  the  proposal,  was  noncommittal. 
Subsequent  negotiations  on  our  part  with  the 
Soviet  Government  were  unproductive.  However, 
this  did  not  prevent  us  from  trying  to  work  out 
with  others,  during  the  greater  part  of  1954,  plans 
for  an  effective  international  organization  for  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  In  September 
1954,  early  in  the  ninth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  again  re- 
ported on  the  plan  and  announced  that  we  were 
prepared  to  move  ahead  with  other  like-minded 
nations  with  or  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
Soviet  Union.6 

During  the  year  since  the  President's  original 
proposal,  the  member  nations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
latent  potential  implications  for  peace  and  public 
welfare  which  could  emerge  from  an  international 
agency  devoted  to  the  multiple  peaceful  uses  of 
fissionable  materials.  Public  opinion  has  had 
time  to  form,  and  a  contagious  spirit  of  hope  fol- 
lowed the  Secretary  of  State's  further  develop- 
ment of  the  proposal.  This  was  strengthened  by 
Ambassador  Lodge's  announcement  that  the 
United  States  was  immediately  setting  aside  100 
kilograms  of  fissionable  material  as  an  initial  con- 
tribution for  the  international  program  of  peace- 


ful uses  of  atomic  energy  and  the  United 
Kingdom's  pledge  of  an  additional  20  kilograms. 
As  a  result  of  these  developments,  the  U.S.S.R. 
showed  interest  in  being  associated  with  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  "atoms  for  peace"  resolution,  and 
by  a  rare  unanimous  vote  the  60  member  countries 
of  the  General  Assembly  endorsed  President 
Eisenhower's  plan.7  The  Assembly  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  proposed  international  atomic  en- 
ergy agency  "would  be  established  without  delay." 
It  also  called  for  the  convening  under  the  aegis 
of  the  United  Nations  of  an  international  technical 
conference  of  governments. 

As  a  result  of  the  Assembly  action,  scientific 
experts  representing  seven  governments,  including 
the  U.S.S.R.,  are  now  meeting  in  New  York  to 
prepare  the  detailed  plans  and  agenda  for  the 
technical  conference  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Geneva 
next  August.  Likewise  we  are  going  forward  with 
other  nations  in  efforts  to  organize  an  interna- 
tional agency  as  recommended  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

We  now  have  made  a  promising  and,  I  believe, 
impressive  beginning  in  the  vastly  important  field 
of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  It  is  paral- 
leled by  many  advances  in  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  fields  which  are  continually  being 
made  through  the  long  but  essential  process  of 
international  negotiations. 

I  have  reviewed  with  you  the  nature  of  some  of 
the  problems  we  face  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
methods  by  which  some  of  them  have  been  solved, 
and  the  prospects  for  achieving  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  others.  In  closing,  I  should  like  to  repeat 
that  one  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  is  that  it  continues  to  reflect  the  in- 
ternational realities  of  our  times  and  that  it  is  a 
logical  and  most  effective  forum  for  harmonizing 
the  differences  between  nations.  That  the  discords 
often  seem  to  transcend  the  harmony  and  that  im- 
mediate solutions  are  not  always  found  should  not 
alarm  us.  The  United  Nations  is  constantly  being 
tested  in  the  role  of  "peacemaker."  Its  past  suc- 
cesses should  give  us  hope  that  the  counsels  and 
the  conscience  of  the  free  and  peace-loving  peoples 
will  prevail. 


, 


'  Ibid.,  Oct.  4,  19.r,4,  p.  473. 


'  IUd.,  Dec.  13,  1954,  p.  919. 
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U.S. -Haitian  Friendship 


by  Paul  E.  Magloire 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti i 


lam  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Washington  as  a  guest  of  President  Eisenhower 
md  for  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  Congress 
>f  the  United  States.  It  has  been  an  honor  for 
ne  and  for  Madame  Magloire  to  come  here,  and 
we  are  looking  forward  to  visiting  some  of  the 
;ities  and  institutions  which  symbolize  the  his- 
prical,  political,  and  economic  traditions  of  the 
[Jnited  States  and  its  people. 

As  one  enters  the  magnificent  harbor  of  New 
fork  toward  evening,  when  the  beauty  of  the 
American  coastline  reveals  itself  in  the  most 
fairylike  of  settings,  one  is  filled  with  an  admira- 
ion  which  no  words  can  express.  Overcome  by 
;he  intensity  of  emotion  aroused  by  the  beauty  of 
he  scene,  each  detail  of  which  is  multiplied  on 
svery  side,  creating  a  panorama  of  irresistible 
sharm,  one  is  left  speechless.  The  newcomer  half 
doses  his  eyes,  seeking  refuge  in  his  thoughts. 
But  a  majestic  light  suddenly  blazes  forth, 
lazzling  him.  Bartholdi's  colossal  statue,  the 
onerous  gift  of  France,  stands  out  against  the 
lark  background  of  the  sky,  holding  the  beacon- 
ight  that  shines,  like  a  great  star,  above  the  vast 
larbor :  Liberty,  lighting  the  world. 

This  is  how  the  United  States  first  appeared  to 
me  of  our  greatest  writers  and  thinkers,  Antenor 
Firmin,  who  in  his  remarkable  book,  Mr.  Roose- 
>elt,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Haiti,  published  in  1905,  considered  it  his 
>atriotic  duty  to  make  the  Americans  known  to  the 
Haitians  and  the  Haitians  to  the  citizens  of  your 
jreat  country.  His  boundless  admiration  for  all 
hose  pioneers  who,  as  your  history  unfolded,  built, 
(tone  by  stone,  the  solid  structure  that  was  to  be- 

1  Address  made  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and 
he  House  of  Representatives  on  Jan.  27;  reprinted  from 
he  Cong.  Rec.  of  the  same  date,  p.  667. 


come  in  the  20th  century  the  citadel  of  all  free 
peoples,  inspired  those  immortal  pages  in  which 
he  exalted  the  heroic  virtues  that  enabled  our  two 
nations  to  become  the  first  independent  states  in  the 
New  World.  In  that  great  book  Firmin  pro- 
claimed his  faith  in  the  destiny  of  an  America 
where  all  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere,  united  in 
brotherhood,  would  work  side  by  side  as  good 
friends  toward  the  establishment  on  this  earth  of 
the  gospel  of  universal  peace  and  concord,  so  beau- 
tifully expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  1776,  the  immortally  humane  precepts  of 
which,  rather  than  the  valiant  captains,  led  the 
American  soldiers  to  final  victory  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Saratoga  and  Yorktown. 

These  self-evident  truths,  which  established  the 
inalienable  rights  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  brought  from  Savannah 
to  our  land  by  such  men  as  Beauvais,  Lambert, 
Pinchinat,  and  Henri  Christophe,  putting  weapons 
into  the  hands  of  Bookman,  Biassou,  and  Jean 
Francois,  produced  heroes  of  the  stature  of  Tous- 
saint  L'Ouverture,  Jean  Jacques  Dessalines,  and 
Alexandre  Petion,  who  passed  the  sacred  torch  on 
to  Francisco  Miranda,  Simon  Bolivar,  O'Hig- 
gins,  and  San  Martin  for  the  greater  glory  of 
mankind. 

However,  despite  the  identity  of  views  and 
thoughts  that  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  efforts  of 
the  men  of  good  will  of  our  hemisphere,  it  was  with 
a  certain  reserve  that,  for  more  than  a  century,  the 
eldest  of  the  American  nations  looked  upon  its 
younger  sisters.  Even  the  famous  declaration  of 
December  2,  1823,  better  known  as  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  bulwark 
to  the  new  South  American  states  and  to  safeguard 
their  independence,  tended  to  arouse  suspicion  and 
did  not  evoke  sentiments  of  confidence  among  our 
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various  peoples.  Notwithstanding  the  individual 
manifestations  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  certain 
American  philanthropists  toward  our  great  Tous- 
saint  L'Ouverture,  and  the  proofs  of  friendship 
shown  by  the  Boston  and  New  York  merchants  to- 
ward the  young  Haiti,  we  have  not  always  been 
regarded  with  the  warm  feelings  of  friendship 
which  have  been  so  evident  to  us  here  today. 


Haiti's  Struggle  for  Independence 

Haiti's  struggle  for  independence  was  a  long  and 
arduous  one.  During  that  struggle  it  was  neces- 
sary to  destroy  its  entire  economy,  build  the  Cita- 
delle  La  Ferriere,  and  affirm  by  the  use  of  arms  its 
unshakable  will  to  obtain  its  freedom.  Later,  the 
necessity  of  paying  heavy  indemnities  to  France 
further  retarded  development.  A  great  step  for- 
ward was  taken  when  your  great  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  became  the  first  to  recognize  Haitian 
independence.  Since  that  time  Haiti  has  con- 
tinued to  stride  forward  and  has  endeavored  by 
every  means  at  its  disposal  to  forge  political  and 
economic  future  worthy  of  its  proud  people. 

Although  world  leaders  such  as  Charles  Sum- 
ner, William  King,  Senator  Borah,  and  many 
others  have  shown  an  active  interest  in  Haiti,  it 
was  not  until  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  took  of- 
fice that  the  relations  of  cordiality  and  fraternity, 
.which  alone  can  make  our  hemisphere  strong, 
really  came  into  being.  The  good-neighbor  pol- 
icy, put  into  practice  in  1934  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Marines  from  Haiti,  inspired  great  confi- 
dence of  the  Haitians  and  all  peoples  of  the  Amer- 
icas in  the  United  States.  It  is  this  policy, 
happily  continued  by  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, which  enabled  the  Americas  to  present  a 
united  front  against  aggression  during  the  last 
war,  a  united  front  which  is  maintained  in  the 
United  Nations  and  at  all  international  confer- 
ences for  the  defense  of  the  free  world.  In  San 
Francisco  and  Chapultepec  the  greatness  of  soul 
and  altruistic  spirit  that  have  always  character- 
ized the  American  people,  who  have  a  deep  respect 
for  individual  liberty,  were  fully  revealed. 

Haiti  takes  pride  in  having  been  one  of  the  first 
links  in  this  unbroken  chain  of  the  union  that  now 
comprises  the  American  States.  She  placed  all 
the  resources  of  her  soil  at  the  disposal  of  her  good 
friend,  substituting  for  regular  crops  those 
urgently  needed  for  the  war  effort.  Haiti  will 
never-  regret  these  sacrifices,  which  it  voluntarily 
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undertook   in  order  that  there  might  be  more  . 
brotherhood,  solidarity,  and  understanding  in  the 
relations  between  the  nations.    In  the  face  of  the! 
threat  of  international  communism,  the  Republic 
of  Haiti,  at  the  side  of  your  country,  has  taken 
active  steps  to  eliminate  all  traces  of  communism  I 
within  its  country,  because  it  is  firmly  convinced! 
that  democracy  is  the  only  form  of  government 
that  favors  the  full  expression  of  the  individual. 

Since  the  United  States  has  demonstrated  its 
will  to  cooperate  closely  with  the  American  Re- 
publics and  has  taken  numerous  steps  toward  that 
end — establishment  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
initiation  of  the  point  4  program,  and  so  forth — 
a  great  hope  is  becoming  a  reality,  and  that  era 
is  beginning  to  dawn  when  all  our  nations  will 
unite  their  efforts  toward  putting  into  practice 
the  humanitarian  principles  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  No  doubt,  from 
time  to  time  clouds  darken  this  atmosphere  of 
confidence.  We  often  complain  of  insufficient  aid 
while  distant  countries  receive  considerable  bene- 
fits. But  we  believe  that  our  destiny  is  closely  i 
linked  to  that  of  the  great  American  democracy 
for  better  or  for  worse.  Like  various  members: 
of  the  same  family  living  in  different  cities,  we 
feel  the  joys  and  sorrows  that  come  to  each  of  us, 
and  we  are  obligated  to  help  one  another.  There- 
fore, we  believe  strongly  that,  despite  the  diver- 
gent views  expressed  at  the  Rio  Conference,  the 
agreements  reached  there  will  result  in  benefits  to 
all  the  countries  of  the  hemisphere. 


President  Eisenhower's  Achievements 

Our  visit  to  the  United  States,  which  has 
afforded  us  the  privilege  of  being  welcomed  by  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  soldiers  of  the  20th  century 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  us  the  honor  of  being 
the  guest  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  joint  session,  is  a  new  proof  of  the 
closeness  of  the  relations  between  our  two  nations. 
The  people  of  Haiti,  who  follow  with  interest 
President  Eisenhower's  personal  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate prejudices  of  all  sorts  which  constitute  handi- 
caps to  the  mutual  understanding  which  is  our 
common  objective  in  this  hemisphere,  are  very 
optimistic  with  respect  to  the  future  of  these  rela- 
tions. In  his  merciless  fight  against  the  nefarious 
ideology  which  the  forces  of  evil  try  by  every 
means  to  establish  on  earth,  President  Eisenhower 
has  shown  that  he  is  of  the  lineage  of  those  emi- 
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lent  Americans,  true  citizens  of  the  universe, 
those  acts  throughout  the  history  of  this  marvel- 
>us  country  aimed  less  at  the  greatness  of  the 
.Tinted  States  than  at  the  triumph  of  those  funda- 
uental  truths  without  which  man  cannot  attain 
lis  goals.  His  efforts  to  arrive  at  international 
ontrol  and  utilization  of  atomic  energy  for  peace- 
ul  purposes  have  already  won  him  the  gratitude 
fall  those  who  are  concerned  about  the  future  of 
he  human  race.  The  understanding  he  has  found 
oth  on  the  part  of  Members  of  Congress  and  of 
is  fellow  citizens  and  the  unreserved  approval  of 
is  efforts  by  all  free  peoples  and  by  all  those  who 
spire  to  be  free,  makes  him  the  most  authoritative 
pokesman  of  a  civilization  which  refuses  to  fall 
ito  the  chaos  into  which  a  degrading  materialism 
>  trying  to  drag  it,  which  denies  to  man  any 
ights  as  an  individual. 

His  past  achievements  on  the  field  of  battle  pre- 
jrved  the  independence  of  the  great  and  small 
ations  of  Europe,  of  Asia,  and  of  the  Americas. 
is  Chief  of  State  of  a  nation  which  has  from  the 
ay  of  its  birth  been  the  most  perfect  example  of 
le  value  of  a  democratic  government,  he  seeks  to 
uarantee  the  right  to  life  of  those  states  whose 
ery  existence  is  threatened  today.  In  this  trib- 
te  of  gratitude  which  the  Americas  owe  President 
lisenhower  for  his  fruitful  efforts,  I  am  happy  to 
>in  my  voice  to  that  of  all  the  countries  of  this 
emisphere,  particularly  the  underdeveloped 
>untries  in  which  poverty  constitutes  a  fertile 
eld  for  the  development  of  the  noxious  germs  of 
jmmunism.  Thanks  to  the  assistance  which  has 
sen  intensified  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
iministration,  these  small  republics  to  a  certain 
rtent  are  seeing  the  handicaps  to  their  evolution 
i  the  American  community  disappear.  Such 
rojects  as  those  underway  in  my  country  in  the 
xtibonite  Valley,  which  have  been  made  possible 
y  loans  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  which 
ill  reclaim  thousands  and  thousands  of  hectares 
f  land  and  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
hole  population  of  those  regions,  represent  for 
3  the  most  efficient  weapon  for  fighting  com- 
mnism.  To  be  sure,  we  have  taken  legal  meas- 
res  to  prevent  not  merely  the  extension  but  the 
jry  manifestation  among  us  of  this  pernicious 
Dctrine.  "We  believe,  however,  that  only  the 
itablishment  in  Haiti  of  decent  conditions  of  life 
>r  our  masses  will  make  them  immune  to  these 
leories. 


Solving  the  Vital  Problems 

Since  I  took  office  as  President,  we  have  under- 
taken an  extensive  program  for  the  liberation  of 
the  Haitians;  we  have,  with  our  limited  means, 
constructed  schools,  clinics,  and  workers'  housing 
projects.  Although  the  recent  hurricane  which 
struck  our  country  has  forced  us  to  limit  our  efforts 
considerably,  we  are  determined  to  continue  the 
task,  trusting  in  the  great  solidarity  which  the 
United  States  demonstrated  on  that  occasion.  "We 
are  assured  of  being  able  to  do  so,  for  the  compe- 
tent agencies  of  your  country  have  already  fa- 
vorably received  the  steps  we  have  taken  to  the 
end  that  satisfactory  solutions  might  be  found  for 
all  our  vital  problems.  "We  are  also  confident  of 
the  favorable  disposition  of  the  Members  of  this 
Congress,  which  has  always  shown  much  interest 
in  the  cause  of  my  country.  I  hope  my  presence 
among  you  in  this  memorable  session  will 
strengthen  the  spirit  of  good  will  which  has  ex- 
isted here  for  so  long. 

The  numerous  expressions  of  sympathy  which 
have  been  given  us  testify  to  your  desire  to  con- 
tinue this  good-neighbor  policy  through  which  the 
American  nations,  more  and  more  united,  will  con- 
stitute a  living  example  of  the  possibility  of  the 
establishment  throughout  the  world  of  that  peace 
which  the  United  States  has  been  seeking  for 
decades. 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have  seen  many 
evidences  of  your  concern  for  Haiti's  welfare. 
The  dramatic  arrival  of  the  aircraft  carrier  Saipan 
on  the  day  after  a  disastrous  hurricane  struck  our 
southern  coast  was  instrumental  in  relieving  the 
suffering  of  hundreds  of  our  people.  Subsequent 
aid  in  the  form  of  food  and  medical  supplies  from 
the  American  Government,  from  the  Eed  Cross, 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies  will  long 
be  remembered.  It  will  soon  be  my  pleasure,  as  a 
token  of  Haiti's  appreciation,  to  decorate  members 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  and  the  air- 
craft carrier  Saipan  in  recognition  of  their 
services. 

In  thanking  you,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, for  your  special  attention,  we  beg  you  to 
accept  with  all  the  gratitude  of  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  Haiti  our  sincere  wishes  for  the 
ever-increasing  greatness  of  the  United  States  and 
the  triumph  of  the  ideals  for  which  so  many  of  her 
sons  have  died. 
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Unclaimed  Property  of  Victims 
of  Nazi  Persecution 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  13 

The  President  on  January  13  signed  an  Execu- 
tive order  designating  the  Jewish  Restitution  Suc- 
cessor Organization  (Jrso),  a  New  York  chari- 
table membership  corporation,  as  an  organization 
authorized  to  receive  unclaimed  property  as  suc- 
cessor in  interest  of  certain  deceased  victims  of 
Nazi  persecution  which  is  held  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act. 
The  President's  action  was  taken  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  626,  83d  Congress,  approved  August 
23, 1954,  amending  section  32  of  the  Trading  with 
the  Enemy  Act.  The  President  has  also  author- 
ized the  Attorney  General  to  administer  the  act. 

Previous  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  per- 
mits the  Attorney  General  to  return  enemy  prop- 
erty seized  during  World  War  II  in  cases  where 
the  owners  of  the  property  belonged  to  groups 
which  were  persecuted  by  the  Nazi  Government 
or  the  governments  of  other  enemy  countries. 
Where  such  owners  have  died,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  make  returns  to  their  heirs.  However, 
in  some  instances,  the  seized  property  is  unclaimed 
because  there  are  no  surviving  heirs.  Public  Law 
626  authorizes  the  transfer  of  such  "heirless" 
property  to  one  or  more  American  nonprofit 
charitable  organizations  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, for  use  in  the  rehabilitation  and  settlement, 
on  the  basis  of  need,  of  persons  in  the  United  States 
who  are  survivors  of  persecuted  groups.  Safe- 
guards are  provided,  however,  for  retransfer  of 
the  property  should  it  subsequently  appear  that 
there  are  eligible  heirs. 

Public  Law  626  is  similar  to  Military  Govern- 
ment Law  59  which  was  put  into  effect  in  the  U.S. 
Zone  of  Occupied  Germany  in  1947.1  Under  the 
program  made  possible  by  law  59,  unclaimed  prop- 

1  For  partial  text  of  law  59,  see  Germany  19J/7-1949: 
The  Story  in  Documents,  Department  of  State  publication 
3556,  p.  434. 


erty  of  deceased  Jewish  victims  of  Nazi  persecution 
was  turned  over  to  Jrso  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  j 
of  the  survivors  among  such  victims.  Jrso,  which! 
was  founded  in  1947  by  leading  Jewish  welfare! 
groups  in  this  country  in  anticipation  of  law  59, 
made  an  excellent  record  in  carrying  out  that  pro-l 
gram.2  Jrso's  work  in  Germany  has  commended 
it  to  the  President  for  designation  to  carry  out 
similar  work  in  this  country  under  Public  Law  626. 

Executive  Order  10587 ' 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  SECTION  32   (h) 
OF  THE  TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY  ACT 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  App.  1 
et  seq.),  and  by  section  301  of  title  3  of  the  United  States 
Code  (65  Stat.  713),  and  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  ordered  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  Jewish  Restitution  Successor  Organiza- 
tion, a  charitable  membership  organization  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  successor  in  interest  to  deceased  persons  in 
accordance  with  and  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (h)  of 
section  32  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  as  added 
by  Public  Law  626,  approved  August  23,  1954  (68  Stat. 
767). 

Sec.  2.  Exclusive  of  the  function  vested  in  the  President 
by  the  first  sentence  of  the  said  subsection  (h)  of  section 
32  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  carry  out  the  functions  provided  for  in  that 
subsection,  including  the  powers,  duties,  authority  and 
discretion  thereby  vested  in  or  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  functions  under  the  said  subsection  are  hereby 
delegated  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Attorney 
General  is  hereby  designated  thereunder,  accordingly. 

Sec.  3.  The  Attorney  General  may  delegate  to  any  officer 
and  agency  of  the  Department  of  Justice  such  of  his 
functions  under  this  order  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

The  White  House, 

January  IS,  1955. 


2  For  an  article  on  the  restitution  program  and  the  work 
of  Jrso,  see  Bulletin  of  July  26,  1954,  p.  126. 
8  20  Fed.  Reg.  361. 
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International  Organizations  and  Conferences 


Problems  of  Food  and  Agriculture  in  the  American  Republics 


THIRD  FAO  REGIONAL    MEETING    ON    FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRAMS  AND  OUTLOOK  IN   LATIN  AMERICA' 


A  Latin  American  meeting  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
(Fao)  was  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  September  1-10, 
L954.  As  a  forerunner  to  the  eighth  session  of  the 
Fao  Conference  to  be  held  at  Rome  in  November 
■955,  this  regional  meeting  was  intended  primarily 
o  discuss  Latin  American  views  on  the  problems 
ind  policies  of  the  Fao  and  to  further  its  work  in 
lutt  region. 

Seventeen  Latin  American  countries  were  rep- 
■esented :  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Co- 
ombia,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
51  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay, 
delegates  were  also  present  from  France,  the  Neth- 
rlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
Rates,  countries  which  have  important  interests  in 
he  region. 

The  discussions  at  the  meeting  dealt  with  two 
ypes  of  questions : 

a)  The  main  problems  of  food  and  agricultural 
>olicy  now  facing  the  countries  of  the  region,  in- 
luding  adjustment  of  production  to  the  rapidly 
[rowing  requirements  of  the  region,  problems  of 
nternational  trade,  the  disposal  of  surplus  sup- 
dies  of  some  commodities,  and  the  question  of 
inding  means  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  these 
urpluses;  and 


1  Based  upon  a  report  by  the  U.  S.  delegation  to  the 
leeting.  John  A.  Hopkins,  Counselor  of  Embassy  for 
Iconomic  Affairs,  American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires,  was 
F.  S.  representative ;  Robert  C.  Tetro,  attach^,  American 
Smbassy,  Buenos  Aires,  was  alternate  U.  S.  represent- 
tive ;  and  Louis  J.  Franke,  agriculturist,  Foreign  Opera- 
Ions  Administration  Mission  to  Paraguay,  was  adviser. 


b)  Specific  technical  problems  of  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  fisheries  in  the  region,  and  the  ways 
in  which  the  work  of  Fao,  both  under  its  regular 
program  and  under  the  U.  N.  Expanded  Program 
of  Technical  Assistance  (Etap),  could  best  aid  in 
their  solution. 

The  delegates  had  at  their  disposal  working  pa- 
pers prepared  by  the  Fao  Secretariat  setting  out 
the  current  food  and  agricultural  situation  and 
outlook  and  analyzing  some  of  the  main  problems, 
together  with  a  number  of  shorter  papers  on  spe- 
cific technical,  economic,  and  social  matters.  These 
working  papers  were  complemented  by  statements 
by  the  national  delegations. 

Eighteen  resolutions  or  recommendations  were 
included  in  the  final  report  of  the  meeting.  These 
covered,  among  other  subjects,  the  disposition  of 
agricultural  surpluses,  intraregional  trade,  invest- 
ment for  agriculture,  agricultural  credit,  govern- 
ment services  to  agriculture,  the  desirability  of 
Fao  training  centers  in  agricultural  planning,  sta- 
tistics, marketing,  problems  of  land  tenure,  for- 
estry, irrigation,  and  fisheries.  Support  was  also 
indicated  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Latin  American  forestry  office,  for  centers  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  on  plant  diseases  and 
pests,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican fisheries  council. 

Recommendations 

Coordination  of  regional  production.  With  a 
view  to  improving  intraregional  coordination,  the 
meeting  recommended  that  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments   should    "whenever    necessary    change 
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their  long-term  production  plans."  Fao  in  co- 
operation with  other  international  organizations 
should  at  the  next  meeting  report  on  "the  'geo- 
economic'  areas  into  which  Latin  America  may  be 
divided,"  on  the  agricultural  commodities  best 
adapted  to  these  areas,  and  on  the  effects  of  "a 
better  specialization  on  intraregional  trade  in 
agricultural  commodities." 

Improvement  in  nutrition.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  Latin  American  governments  should 
establish  in  each  area  the  minimum  cost  of  an  ade- 
quate family  diet  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining wages.  In  this  connection  the  Argentine 
Government  offered  fellowships  to  other  Latin 
American  countries  for  the  study  of  nutrition  and 
dietetics. 

Technical  assistance  and  government  services  to 
farmers.  It  was  recommended  that  governments 
should  consider  the  desirability  of  increasing 
budgetary  appropriations  for  agricultural  de- 
velopment, and  that  government  services  to 
agriculture  should  be  strengthened  to  permit  an 
efficient  execution  of  programs. 

Agriculture  and  livestock  improvement.  Fao 
was  requested  to  establish  a  regional  training  cen- 
ter in  agriculture  and  livestock  planning  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Central  American  countries.  Fao 
was  also  asked  to  make  a  survey  of  the  possibili- 
ties in  Latin  America  for  "the  long-term  develop- 
ment of  livestock  production,"  as  well  as  of  the 
means  required  to  achieve  that  end. 

Seed  improvement  and  plant  protection.  The 
meeting  recommended  that  governments  should 
intensify  their  efforts  to  encourage  both  official 
and  private  work  on  plant  improvement.  Fao, 
in  cooperation  with  the  International  Seed  Test- 
ing Association,  was  asked  to  collect  information 
on  plant  improvement  work.  Two  regional  Plant 
Protection  Centers,  each  serving  a  regional  organi- 
zation under  the  International  Plant  Protection 
Convention,  were  recommended  in  order  to  study 
common  problems,  to  decide  upon  measures  to  be 
taken,  and  to  coordinate  their  labors.  One  center 
was  for  the  Central  America,  Mexico,  Panama, 
and  Caribbean  areas;  the  other  was  for  South 
America. 


Resolutions  on  Agricultural  Surpluses 

Considerable  interest  was  shown  in  the  existing 
agricultural  surpluses.  A  working  group,  estab- 
lished to  discuss  this  subject,  consisted  of  dele- 
gates from  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador, 
Mexico,  Uruguay,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  In  the  final  plenary  session  this 
working  group  presented  two  resolutions,  one  on 
agricultural  surpluses,  and  the  second  on  trade 
and  prices. 

Surplus  disposal.  The  Argentine  and  Uru- 
guayan delegations  expressed  apprehension  that 
the  U.  S.  program  of  surplus  disposal  would  force 
downward  the  prices  of  their  export  products, 
especially  of  grains.  During  the  discussions  the 
U.  S.  delegation  reviewed  the  U.  S.  surplus  dis- 
posal program  for  the  information  of  the  Latin 
American  delegates.  The  sources  of  these  sur- 
pluses were  touched  upon,  and  it  was  pointed  out 
that  they  were  not  all  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  indicated  that  the  United  States 
had  already  incurred  heavy  expenses  in  its  efforts 
to  withhold  excessive  supplies  from  world  mar- 
kets, and  that  it  would  be  the  heaviest  loser  in  any 
injudicious  method  of  disposal.  It  was  empha- 
sized that  all  the  countries  represented  at  the 
meeting  had  already  benefited  to  some  extent  from 
the  stabilization  of  prices  through  the  U.  S.  policy. 
For  example,  under  the  shelter  of  that  policy, 
other  grain  exporting  countries  had  been  able  to 
sell  their  exportable  crops  for  good  prices.  The 
policy  of  the  United  States  for  reshaping  its  pro- 
duction and  gradual  liquidation  of  its  surpluses, 
including  the  numerous  safeguards  which  the 
Government  is  observing,  was  explained. 

As  the  discussion  proceeded,  it  became  apparent 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  grain  surpluses  between  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can wheat  exporting  countries,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  wheat  importing  countries  on  the  other. 
Chile,  supported  by  Brazil,  expressed  itself  as 
opposed  to  any  combination  on  the  part  of  the 
grain  exporting  countries  which  might  result  in 
scarce  or  expensive  wheat  imports. 

In  accordance  with  a  Chilean  proposal,  the  pre- 
amble of  the  resolution  on  agricultural  surpluses 
points  out  the  desirability  of  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  importing  countries,  as  well  as  of  the 
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jroducers.  It  calls  attention  to  Fao  Resolution  14 
'VII),  which  provided  for  the  "creation  of  a  con- 
ultative  organism  to  facilitate  the  distribution 
>f  agricultural  surpluses."'  It  also  contains  a  dec- 
aration  that  the  Latin  American  countries  intend 
o  find  some  adequate  solution  to  the  surplus  prob- 
em  within  the  principles  of  Fao  and  its  specialized 
>rganisms  and  to  develop  solutions  to  prevent  a 
■epetition  of  present  difficulties.  The  resolution 
inally  recommends  that  Latin  American  countries 
hould  examine  and,  where  possible,  revise  recent 
rends  toward  self-sufficiency  in  agricultural  pro- 
luction,  and  also  should  intensify  interregional 
rade,  "in  order  to  avoid  indiscriminate  expansion 
)f  production  which  would  finally  make  the  sur- 
>lus  problem  more  acute." 

Trade  and  prices.  The  preamble  to  the  resolu- 
;ion  on  agricultural  trade  and  prices  refers  to  the 
:act  that  an  advisory  Commission  on  International 
Commodity  Trade  has  been  established  under  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
;ions  "to  study  suitable  measures  to  prevent  ex- 
sessive  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  products  and 
he  volume  of  trade,  including  measures  tending 
»  maintain  a  just  and  equitable  balance  between 
lie  prices  of  raw  materials  and  those  of  finished 
products."  The  resolution  then  declares  that  it 
s  in  the  interest  of  Latin  American  countries  to 
•ooperate  in  order  to  promote  an  increase  in  intra- 
•egional  trade  through  agreements  designed  to 
ichieve  a  progressive  economic  coordination  which 
m\\  be  beneficial  to  their  economies  and  will  enable 
;hem  to  raise  their  nutritional  levels. 

It  finally  recommends  that  the  Committee  on 
Commodity  Problems  and  the  technical  agencies 
)f  Fao  "be  continually  attentive  to  price  fluctua- 
;ions  and  to  the  demand  for  agricultural  products 
»  as  to  supply  governments  with  pertinent  in- 
formation and  opportunely  recommend  measures 
;bey  deem  advisable  to  prevent  their  unfavorable 
nfluence  upon  the  economies  of  Latin  American 
countries." 

While  the  resolutions  and  recommendations  of 
this  meeting  have  no  binding  effect  on  the  govern- 
ments represented,  the  U.S.  delegation  entered 
the  following  reservation  at  the  final  plenary 
session: 

"In  view  of  the  position  which  has  been  taken 
by  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  and  in  other 
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international  organizations,  the  United  States  re- 
serves its  position  on  the  portions  of  the  Resolu- 
tions on  'Agricultural  Surpluses'  and  on  'Trade 
and  Prices'  pertaining  to  international  price  rela- 
tionships." 
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Correction 

Bulletin  of  January  31, 1955,  p.  204— Second  sen- 
tence of  second  paragraph  should  read : 

"And  the  agreement  specifically  contemplates  that 
Japan  will  complete  its  regular  purchases  of  rice 
under  agreements  with  Asian  suppliers." 
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TREATY   INFORMATION 


under  the  program  will  be  used  to  meet  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment expenses  in  Chile.  The  remainder  will 
be  loaned  to  the  Chilean  Government  for  develop- 
ment purposes,  with  eventual  repayment  to  the 
United  States  in  dollars  or  in  strategic  materials. 


Great  Lakes  Fisheries 
Convention  With  Canada 

Message  From  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  26 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

^Yith  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
3i  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
i  convention  on  Great  Lakes  fisheries  between  the 
Cnited  States  of  America  and  Canada,  signed  at 
Washington  on  September  10, 1954.1 

Upon  submission  of  the  present  convention  to 
the  Senate,  I  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  the  Great  Lakes  fisheries 
convention  signed  at  Washington  on  April  2, 1946, 
and  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  April  22,  1946 
(Senate  Executive  C,  79th  Congress,  2nd  Session) . 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ite.  the  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  re- 
spect to  the  convention  signed  on  September  10, 
L954. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
The  White  House, 
January  26, 1955 


Surplus  Commodity  Agreement 
Signed  With  Chile 

Press  release  58  dated  February  1 

U.S.  Ambassador  "Willard  L.  Beaulac  and  the 
Acting  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Chile, 
Rafael  L.  Tarud,  signed  an  agreement  in  San- 
tiago on  January  27,  1955,  for  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  valued  at  approximately 
$5  million.  The  program  for  the  sale  of  these 
commodities  was  developed  pursuant  to  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  (Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress). 

Payment  for  the  commodities  will  be  made  in 
Chilean  pesos.    A  portion  of  the  pesos  accruing 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Germany 

Agreement  on  German  external  debts.  Signed  at  London 
February  27,  1953.  Entered  into  force  September  16, 
1953.     TIAS  2792. 

Notification  by  Australia  of  extension  to:  Territories  of 
Papua  and  Norfolk  Island  and  Trust  Territories  of 
New  Guinea  and  Nauru,  November  24,  1954. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Agreement  on  the  status  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, national  representatives  and  international 
staff.     Done  at  Ottawa  September  20,  1951.     Entered 
into  force  May  18, 1954.     TIAS  2992. 
Ratification  deposited:  France,  January  20, 1955. 

Protocol  on  status  of  international  military  headquarters. 
Signed  at  Paris  August  28,  1952.     Entered  into  force 
April  10,  1954.     TIAS  2978. 
Ratification  deposited:  France,  January  20, 1955. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Convention  on  safety  of  life  at  sea.  Signed  at  London 
June  10,  1948.  Entered  into  force  November  19,  1952. 
TIAS  2495. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Cuba,  August  26,  1954;  Rumania, 
September  30,  1954. 

Southeast  Asia  Defense  Treaty 

Southeast  Asia   collective   defense   treaty  and   protocol. 
Signed  at  Manila  September  8,  1954.1 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  Febru- 
ary 1, 1955. 

War 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 

war; 
Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 

wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field ; 
Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 

wounded,   sick   and   shipwrecked    members   of   armed 

forces  at  sea ; 
Geneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian  persons 

in  time  of  war. 

Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.    Entered  into  force 

October  21,  1950.2 

Adherence  deposited:  Thailand,  December  29, 1954. 


BILATERAL 
Guatemala 

Agreement  providing,  reciprocally,  for  gratis  nonimmi- 
grant visas  valid  for  multiple  entries  into  the  United 
States  and  Guatemala  within  12  months  from  date  of 
issuance  except  for  visas  issued  under  the  Exchange 
Visitors  Program.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Guatemala  December  1,  1954.  Entered  into  force  De- 
cember 1, 1954 ;  operative  December  15, 1954. 


'  For  Secretary  Dulles'  report  and  the  text  of  the  con- 
vention, see  S.  Exec.  B,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Haiti 

Military  assistance  agreement.  Signed  at  Washington 
January  28,  1955.  Enters  into  force  upon  notification 
given  the  United  States  by  Haiti  of  ratification  by  Haiti. 

Japan 

Proces-verbal  providing  for  an  additional  annex  to  the 
agreement  of  May  14, 1954  (TIAS  2985),  relating  to  the 
loan  of  United  States  naval  vessels  to  Japan.  Signed 
at  Tokyo  January  18,  1955.  Entered  into  force  January 
18,  1955. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  relating  to  defense  support  assistance.  Signed 
at  Karachi  January  11,  1955.  Entered  into  force  Janu- 
ary 11, 1955. 

Agreement  on  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  Signed 
at  Karachi  January  18,  1955.  Entered  into  force  Janu- 
uary  18, 1955. 

Agreement  for  additional  emergency  assistance  in  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Karachi  January  18,  1955.  Entered  into  force  January 
18,  1955. 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agreement  for  technical  co- 
operation of  February  9, 1951  (TIAS  2254),  as  amended 
and  supplemented.  Signed  at  Karachi  January  18, 1955. 
Entered  into  force  January  18, 1955. 

Peru 

Agreement  providing  financial  arrangements  for  furnish- 
ing certain  supplies  and  services  to  naval  vessels  of  both 
countries.  Signed  at  Lima  January  7,  1955.  Enters 
into  force  90  days  from  date  of  signature. 

United  Kingdom 

Supplementary  protocol  amending  the  convention  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal 
evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income  of  April  16, 
1945  (TIAS  1546),  as  modified  by  the  supplementary 
protocol  of  June  6, 1946  (TIAS  1546) .  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington May  25,  1954.  Entered  into  force  January  19 
1955.  J       ' 

Proclaimed  by  the  President:  January  28,  1955. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Confirmation 

The  Senate  on  January  24  confirmed  George  V.  Allen  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Organizational  Changes  in  Economic  Area 

Department  circular  dated  January  15 

1.  The  following  changes  are  made  in  the  economic  area, 
effective  January  15,  1955: 

a.  There  la  established  an  Office  of  International  Trade 
and  Resources. 

I>.  The  Office  of  International  Materials  Policy  and  the 
Office  of  DconomiC  Defense  arid  Trade  Policy  are  abolished, 

and  the  functions,  records,  personnel,  and  equipment  of 

thaw  Offices  are   transferred    to   the    new  Office   of    Inter- 
national Trade  and  Resources. 


2.  The  organizational  components  and  designations  of 
principal  officers  in  the  new  Office  of  International  Trade 
and  Resources  are  as  follows : 

Office  of  International  Trade  and  Resources 

Mr.  Ben  H.  Thibodeaux,  Director 

Mr.  Willis  C.  Armstrong,  Deputy  Director 

Mr.  Isaiah  Frank,  Deputy  Director 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Breithut,  Adviser 
International  Resources  Division 

Mr.  Clarence  W.  Nichols,  Chief 
Economic  Defense  Division 

Mr.  Louis  W.  Goodkind,  Chief 
Trade  Agreements  and  Treaties  Division 

Mr.  Carl  D.  Corse,  Chief 
Fuels  Division 

Mr.  Robert  H.  S.  Eakens,  Chief 
International  Business  Practices  Division 

Mr.  Roger  C.  Dixon,  Chief 
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Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

The  American  as  International  Traveler  and  Host.    Pub. 

5702.  International  Organization  and  Conference  Series 
IV  (UNESCO),  25.     74  pp.    45<£. 
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Mutual  Defense  Treaty  With  Republic  of  China 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  1 


A  mutual  defense  treaty  has  been  signed  by  the 
Republic  of  China  and  the  United  States  and  is 
iow  before  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent 
o  ratification. 

Before  discussing  the  text  of  the  treaty,  let  me 
utline  the  basic  considerations  which  underlie  it. 

The  United  States  has  been  developing  a  pattern 
mutual  security  with  other  friendly  and  free 
ations  of  the  Western  Pacific.  In  1952  se- 
urity  treaties  were  concluded  with  the  Pliilip- 
ines,  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  with 
apan.  In  1953  a  security  treaty  was  signed  with 
he  Republic  of  Korea,  and  in  1954  the  Manila 

act  was  signed. 

The  considerations  which  impelled  the  making 
f  these  treaties  equally  impelled  the  making  of  a 
ecurity  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China.  The 
erritory  it  occupies  comprises  an  important  link 

the  so-called  "island  chain"  that  bounds  the 
restern  rim  of  the  Pacific.    Also  the  Government 

that  Republic  is  strongly  anti- Communist  and 
n  ally  of  proved  loyalty. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  omission  of  the 
tepublic  of  China  began  to  take  on  significance, 
t  was  suggested  that  the  reason  for  this  omission 
ras  that  the  United  States  desired  to  keep  open 
he  possibility  of  trading  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and 
he  Pescadores  to  Communist  China  as  part  of  a 
eneral  settlement  in  the  area. 

Such  ignoble  suggestions  were  damaging  to  the 
norale  and  prestige  of  the  Republic  of  China  and 
hey  reflected  on  the  integrity  and  honor  of  the 
Jnited  States  itself. 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
n  Feb.  7  (press  release  69).  For  the  text  of  the  treaty 
nd  statements  made  at  the  time  of  the  signing,  see  Bulle- 
m  -if  Dec.  13,  1954,  p.  895.  For  the  President's  letter 
f  transmittal  and  Secretary  Dulles'  report  at  the  time 
he  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Senate,  see  Hid.,  Jan.  24, 
955,  p.  150. 


The  appearance  of  discrimination  against  the 
Republic  of  China  could  not  be  continued  without 
prejudice  to  moral  and  political  standards  that  we 
need  to  maintain. 

The  Republic  of  China  had  proposed  a  security 
treaty  in  December  of  1953.  I  then  felt  that  a 
treaty  was  in  principle  desirable  but  that  careful 
study  would  be  required  because  of  the  existence 
of  special  factors.  These  primarily  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that  hostilities  continued  between  the 
Republic  of  China  and  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime,  which  has  de  facto  control  of  the  Chinese 
mainland. 

Such  studies  took  place,  and  there  were  ex- 
changes of  views  through  diplomatic  channels.  In 
September  1954  I  visited  Taiwan  (Formosa),  fol- 
lowing the  Manila  Pact  conference,  and  talked 
with  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  about  the  treaty 
and  the  special  problems  involved. 

Following  my  return  to  the  United  States,  it 
was  decided  to  proceed  actively  and,  to  this  end,  in 
October  1954,  I  asked  Walter  S.  Robertson,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs, 
to  go  to  Taiwan  (Formosa)  for  further  consulta- 
tion with  the  Chinese  authorities.  Subsequent 
negotiations  were  conducted  at  Washington, 
principally  with  His  Excellency  Yeh  Kung-ch'ao, 
Chinese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  For- 
eign Minister  and  I  initialed  the  treaty  on  No- 
vember 23, 1954,  and  signed  it  here  in  Washington 
on  December  2,  1954. 

In  these  matters,  there  has  been  close  coopera- 
tion on  a  bipartisan  basis  with  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  particularly  the  present 
chairman,  the  former  chairman,  and  the  members 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Subcommittee.  This  coopera- 
tion has  related  not  merely  to  the  matters  of  prin- 
ciple involved  but  also  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
itself. 

I  should  like  now  to  describe  those  terms. 


ebruary  21,   7955 
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Analysis  of  Treaty 

The  treaty  consists  of  a  preamble  and  10  sub- 
stantive articles.  The  preamble  is  substantially 
similar  to  that  of  our  treaty  with  the  Philippines 
and  other  treaties  in  the  Pacific  area. 

Article  I  is  substantially  identical  with  the  first 
article  of  the  Philippine  and  ANZUS  pacts.  It 
says  that  the  parties  will  settle  their  international 
disputes  by  peaceful  means  and  in  accordance 
with  their  obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  that  they  will  refrain  in 
their  international  relations  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  II  incorporates  in  the  treaty  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Vandenberg  resolution  (S.  Res.  239, 
80th  Cong.).  The  parties  pledge  themselves,  by 
self-help  and  mutual  aid,  to  maintain  and  develop 
their  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack.  The  in- 
creasing need  for  capacity  to  resist  internal  sub- 
version as  well  as  external  attack,  which  was  re- 
flected in  the  Manila  Pact,  is  also  reflected  in  this 
article  II  of  the  China  treaty.  It  speaks  of  "com- 
munist subversive  activities  directed  from  with- 
out against  their  territorial  integrity  and  politi- 
cal stability." 

Article  III  is  similar  to  the  corresponding  ar- 
ticle of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  in  pledging  the  parties  to  strengthen  their 
free  institutions  and  cooperate  to  promote  eco- 
nomic progress  and  social  well-being. 

Consultation  regarding  implementation  of  the 
treaty  is  provided  for  under  article  IV. 

Article  V,  substantially  identical  with  article 
IV  of  the  Philippine  treaty  and  article  IV  of  the 
ANZUS  pact,  says  that  each  party  recognizes  that 
an  armed  attack  in  the  West  Pacific  area  against 
the  territories  of  either  party  would  be  dangerous 
to  itself  and  that  each  party  would  act  to  meet  the 
common  danger  in  accordance  with  its  constitu- 
tional processes.  Like  the  other  treaties,  and  in 
identical  language,  this  article  provides  for  re- 
porting immediately  to  the  Security  Council  all 
measures  taken  to  deal  with  an  attack,  and  for 
terminating  all  such  measures  when  the  Security 
Council  has  taken  the  necessary  action. 

Article  VI  specifies  the  territories  mentioned  in 
articles  II  and  V  to  be— "in  respect  of  the  Re- 
public of  China,  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores;  and 
in  respect  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
island  territories  in  the  West  Pacific  under  its 
jurisdiction."    It  also  provides  that  articles  II  and 


V  will  be  applicable  to  "such  other  territories  as 
may  be  determined  by  mutual  agreement."  It  is 
our  view  that  an  agreement  to  extend  the  coverage 
of  the  China  defense  treaty  to  additional  terri- 
tories would  in  practical  terms  amount  to  an 
amendment  of  the  treaty  and  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent. 

Article  VII  grants  to  the  United  States  the 
right  to  dispose  such  land,  air,  and  sea  forces  in 
and  about  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  the  Pescadores 
as  may  be  required  for  their  defense,  as  deter- 
mined by  mutual  agreement.  It  does  not  make 
such  disposition  automatic  or  mandatory.  A 
similar  provision  is  found  in  article  IV  of  the 
Korean  treaty. 

Article  VIII,  substantially  identical  with  ar- 
ticle VI  of  the  Philippine  and  the  ANZUS 
treaties,  makes  it  clear  that  the  obligations  of  the 
parties  under  the  treaty  do  not  affect  in  any  way 
their  obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  recognizes  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity of  the  United  Nations  in  maintaining  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

Article  IX  requires  that  the  treaty  be  ratified 
by  constitutional  process  before  it  shall  come  into 
force. 

Article  X  provides  that  the  treaty  shall  remain 
in  force  indefinitely  but  that  either  country  may 
terminate  it  one  year  after  giving  notice.  Sub- 
stantially identical  provisions  are  found  in  our 
treaties  with  Korea  and  the  Philippines. 

To  summarize — what  the  treaty  would  accom- 
plish is  this : 

It  would  give  the  Chinese  Communists  notice, 
beyond  any  possibility  of  misinterpretation,  that 
the  United  States  would  regard  an  armed  attack 
directed  against  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  the  Pes- 
cadores as  a  danger  to  its  own  peace  and  safety 
and  would  act  to  meet  the  danger — such  action 
to  be  in  accordance  with  our  constitutional  proc- 
esses. 

It  would  provide  firm  reassurance  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  to  the  world  that  Taiwan  (For- 
mosa) and  the  Pescadores  are  not  a  subject  for 
barter  as  part  of  some  Far  Eastern  "deal"  with 
the  Chinese  Communists. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  treaties  which 
have  already  been  concluded  by  the  United  States 
and  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  this  treaty 
rounds  out  the  Western  Pacific  security  system. 
It  would  be  theoretically  preferable  if  that  round- 
ing out  were  accomplished  by  a  multilateral  re- 
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jional  pact.  This  may  come  as  a  future  develop- 
nont.  However,  that  is  not  practical  at  the  pres- 
mt  time,  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  need  to  act 
.vithin  the  limits  of  the  practical. 

Exchange  of  Notes 

After  the  treaty  was  signed,  there  took  place  an 
IKchange  of  notes,  dated  December  10,  1954,  be- 
ween  the  Chinese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
tnd  myself.2  These  were  designed  to  insure  that 
>ur  two  Governments  will  act  in  harmony  and  con- 
ert  in  relation  to  the  present  troubled  state  of 
iffairs  in  that  area.  It  was  agreed  that  offensive 
nilitary  operations  by  either  party  from  the  terri- 
ories  held  by  the  Republic  of  China  would  be 
indertaken  only  as  a  matter  of  joint  agreement. 
(This  is  obviously  a  reasonable  and  prudent  under- 
standing, because  unilateral  action  of  an  offensive 
•haraeter  by  one  party  might  throw  heavy  burdens 
ipon  the  other  party.  Therefore,  neither  will  act 
n  disregard  of  the  other. 

It  is  furthermore  agreed  that  military  elements 
vhich  are  a  product  of  joint  effort  and  contribu- 
ion  will  not  be  removed  from  the  treaty  area  to  a 
legree  which  would  substantially  diminish  its  de- 
!ensibility  unless  by  mutual  agreement.  This 
■jeans,  for  example,  that,  if  the  United  States  has 
granted  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  forces  on 
Formosa  or  has  aided  in  the  training,  support,  and 
squipment  of  armed  forces,  the  resultant  strength 
(vill  not  be  removed  from  Formosa  to  other  areas 
vithout  our  consent.  Otherwise,  the  United 
States  might  be  required  continuously  to  replace 
vhat  we  had  designed  for  the  defense  of  Formosa. 

The  understandings  thus  expressed  are  impor- 
ant  and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  the  existing  situ- 
ition.  They  are  the  kind  of  arrangements  which 
ire  proper  as  between  friends  and  allies  facing  a 
:ommon  danger.  They  do  not  in  any  way  im- 
pugn the  sovereign  equality  of  the  parties. 

Since  this  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
.he  Congress  has  enacted  Public  Law  4 3  author- 
zing  the  President  to  use  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Jnited  States  in  relation  to  Formosa  and  the  Pes- 
cadores. The  President's  request  for  that  author- 
ity arose  out  of  Chinese  Communist  activities 
tvhich  in  turn  seemed  to  bear  some  relationship  to 
.he  decisions  of  the  United  States  which  would  be 


solemnized  by  this  treaty  and  by  the  Manila  Pact, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  last  week. 

Relative  quiet  had  prevailed  off  the  China  coast 
since  1949  until  on  September  3, 1954,  the  Chinese 
Communists  opened  heavy  artillery  fire  on  Que- 
moy  Island.  That  was  just  3  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  Manila  conference  which  concluded 
the  Manila  Pact.  Then  when  it  was  known  that 
the  United  States  intended  to  negotiate  this  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Defense  with  the  Republic  of  China, 
the  Chinese  Communists  stepped  up  their  anti- 
American  activities.  They  announced  their  con- 
demnation to  imprisonment  of  United  States  fly- 
ers. Indeed,  that  announcement  coincided  to  the 
very  day  with  the  initialing  of  the  security  treaty 
by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  China 
and  myself.  Subsequently,  Chinese  Communist 
military  activities  in  the  Formosa  Straits  have 
been  greatly  intensified  as  part  of  what  Communist 
propaganda  proclaims  to  be  their  intention  to 
exert  their  full  force  to  conquer  Formosa. 

On  January  24,  the  Chinese  Communist  Premier 
and  Foreign  Minister  said,  "The  Chinese  people 
must  liberate  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  the  United 
States  must  .  .  .  withdraw  all  its  armed  forces 
from  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  the  Taiwan  (For- 
mosa) Straits." 

Action  in  Security  Council 

The  armed  hostilities  in  the  area  seemed  so 
likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  that  on  January  28, 
1955,  the  representative  of  New  Zealand  brought 
the  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council ;  and  on  January  31, 1955,  the  Council  in- 
vited a  representative  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  to  participate  in  the  discussion  of  this 
item.4  On  February  3,  1955,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  rejected 
that  invitation.  In  so  doing,  he  referred  to  this 
defensive  treaty  as  "aggression"  and  again  de- 
manded that  the  United  States  "withdraw  all  its 
armed  forces  from  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  the 
Taiwan  (Formosa)  Straits." 

I  doubt  that  the  Chinese  Communists  really 
intend  to  wage  war  against  the  United  States 
unless  the  United  States  abandons  this  treaty  with 
all  that  that  abandonment  would  imply.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Chinese  Communists 


1  Ibid.,  Jan.  24, 1955,  p.  152. 
'  Ibid.,  Feb.  7,  1955,  p.  213. 


4  Ibid.,  Feb.  14,  1955,  p.  251. 
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are  probing  our  resolution.  They  no  doubt  hope 
that  we  want  peace  so  ardently  that  we  will  re- 
treat in  the  face  of  their  threats. 

It  is  true  that  we  want  peace  and  that  we  want 
it  ardently.  However,  we  do  not  want  it  at  the 
price  of  our  security  or  of  our  honor.  Indeed 
experience  shows  that  those  who  try  in  that  way 
to  buy  peace  in  fact  only  increase  the  ultimate 
danger  of  war.  They  encourage  the  aggressors  to 
make  ever-mounting  demands,  so  that  in  the  end 
there  is  no  alternative  to  fighting. 

Under  the  circumstances  which  the  Chinese 
Communists  themselves  have  deliberately  created, 
failure  to  conclude  this  treaty  would  have  the 
gravest  consequences.  It  would  at  once  endanger 
the  entire  non-Communist  position  in  the  Western 
Pacific  and  Southeast  Asia.  It  would  stimulate 
the  aggressive  activities  of  international  com- 
munism everywhere  and  would  grievously  hurt 
the  interests  of  free  peoples  everywhere,  including 
the  interests  of  our  own  United  States. 

Such  a  course  is  to  my  mind  unthinkable.  In 
the  face  of  Communist  probing  deeds  and  blus- 
tering words,  the  United  States  should  remain 
calm,  but  it  should  remain  firm  in  its  purpose.  It 
is  at  least  possible  that  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  4  and  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  will  to- 
gether create  a  situation  in  which  the  present 
warlike  mood  of  the  Chinese  Communists  may 
subside. 

The  congressional  authority  to  the  President 
and  the  treaty  ratification  are  two  complementary 
acts.  Under  the  circumstances  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  created,  neither,  alone,  is 
enough. 

Therefore,  I  now  urge  the  prompt  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  the  ratification  of  the  mutual  defense 
treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China.5 


Tachen  Islands  Operation  Completed 

Press  release  82  dated  February  11 

The  U.S.  Naval  and  Air  Forces  which  have  been 
involved  in  assisting  and  covering  the  redeploy- 
ment of  military  forces  and  the  evacuation  of  ci- 
vilians from  the  Tachen  Islands  have  completed 
this  task. 

These  U.S.  forces  will  now  resume  their  normal 


operations  but  will  be  alert  to  any  concentration 
or  employment  of  Chinese  Communist  forces  ob- 
viously undertaking  to  facilitate  attack  upon 
Formosa  and  will  be  prepared  to  take  appropriate 
military  action  if  required. 


Conference  of  Chiefs  of  Mission 
in  Far  East 

Press  release  54  dated  January  29 

A  conference  of  the  U.S.  chiefs  of  mission  in  tiu 
Far  East  is  to  be  held  at  Manila  in  late  Februarj 
or  early  March.  The  purpose  of  the  conference 
is  to  enable  the  principal  U.S.  diplomatic  officials 
in  the  area  to  confer  together  on  general  aspects  oi 
far  eastern  policy  and  to  discuss  overall  problems 

This  conference  is  another  in  a  series  of  regional 
meetings  of  U.S.  ambassadors  which  are  helc 
periodically  in  the  various  geographic  areas  of  th( 
world. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Secretary  of  State  wil 
attend  one  or  two  of  the  conference  sessions  fol 
lowing  the  meeting  in  Bangkok  of  the  signatorie.' 
to  the  Manila  Pact. 


Discussion  on  German  Assets 
in  the  United  States 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru 
ary  10  (press  release  79)  that  representatives  o 
the  Governments  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger 
many  and  the  United  States  on  that  date  begai 
conversations  on  the  question  of  German  assets  ii 
the  United  States  and  the  related  problem  o 
American  war  claims  against  Germany. 

This  meeting  is  the  result  of  the  decision  mad 
jointly  by  President  Eisenhower  and  Chancello 
Adenauer  at  their  meeting  in  Washington  o 
October  28,  1954,  at  which  time  an  agreemen 
was  reached  on  the  holding  of  conversations  be 
tween  the  two  Governments  on  this  subject.1 

Walworth  Barbour,  Deputy  Assistant  Seen 
tary  of  State  for  European  Affairs,  heads  th 
American  delegation,  and  the  German  delegatio 
is  headed  by  Hermann  J.  Abs,  Special  Represent, 
ative  of  Chancellor  Adenauer. 


'The  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 

on  i  eb. '■>  by  ;>  vote  of  <;i  to  <>. 
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1  BUIXKTIH  of  Nov.  8,  l!>.r)4,  i».  880. 

Department   of  State   Bulleth 


One  Decade  After  V-E  Day 


by  Ray  L.  Thurston 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Eastern  European  Affairs 1 


Ten  years  ago  the  armies  of  the  Allied  Powers 
were  poised  for  the  final  drive  against  the  forces 
of  Nazi  Germany.  The  coordinated  efforts  on 
all  fronts  resulted  in  victory  for  the  Allies  and 
an  end  to  hostilities  in  Europe.  We  now  look 
back  on  the  intervening  10  years  and  we  ask  our- 
selves how  the  hopes  of  peace  and  justice  and 
international  cooperation  which  inspired  our  com- 
mon endeavors  have  fared  in  this  historic  decade. 

The  principles  which  guided  us  in  World  War 
II  were  those  upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded. 
They  were  given  repeated  expression  throughout 
the  period  of  conflict.  Who  can  forget  the  ring- 
ing words  of  the  four  freedoms — the  freedom  of 
speech  and  expression,  the  freedom  of  every  per- 
son to  worship  God  in  his  own  way,  freedom  from 
want,  and  freedom  from  fear?  Our  conduct  of 
the  war  was  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter — no  territorial  aggrandizement, 
the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  will  live,  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  use  of  force  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. 

The  Atlantic  Charter,  which  was  proclaimed 
jointly  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  was  the  first  of  many  declara- 
tions of  the  Allied  aims  for  the  war  and  after. 
They  culminated  in  the  statement  of  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations: 
equal  rights  and  the  self-determination  of  peoples, 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes  by  peace- 
ful means,  and  refraining  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  polit- 
ical independence  of  any  state. 

This  charter,  agreed  to  so  soon  after  the  cessa- 


1  Address  made  before  the  Foreign  Policy  Institute  of 
the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Chicago,  111., 
on  Feb.  11  (press  release  80). 


tion  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  seemed  to  hold  the 
promise  of  a  peaceful  world  in  which  free  and 
independent  nations  would  cooperate  for  the  peace 
and  well-being  of  their  peoples.  Certainly,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  prepared  to 
devote  their  energies  and  thoughts  to  that  goal. 
What  has  happened  in  the  meantime  to  delay  and 
thwart  its  achievement  ? 

During  the  period  of  struggle  against  the  com- 
mon enemy  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  its  allies  in  the  West  were  filled  with  admira- 
tion for  the  heroic  qualities  shown  by  the  peoples 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  repelling  the  cruel  invasion 
of  their  soil.  We  felt  only  good  will  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  Soviet  people,  and  we  looked  for- 
ward to  continued  cooperation  and  opportunities 
for  increased  understanding  after  the  common 
victory  had  been  won.  In  this  spirit,  we  relied 
upon  the  U.N.  Security  Council  and  General  As- 
sembly to  assure  world  peace.  We,  therefore,  rap- 
idly demobilized  our  military  forces,  concluded 
peace  treaties  with  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and 
Hungary,  and  proceeded  to  demilitarize  West 
Germany  in  accordance  with  the  Potsdam  Agree- 
ment. 

Soviet  Expansionism 

It  very  soon  became  clear  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment was  more  concerned  with  pursuing  its 
own  ideological  and  expansionist  aims  than  in  ac- 
cepting the  cooperation  and  good  will  of  its  war- 
time allies.  It  continued  to  maintain  large  mili- 
tary forces.  It  chose  to  disregard  its  agreements 
made  during  the  war  to  collaborate  with  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  setting 
up  free  and  independent  governments  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Relying  upon  military  pressure  and 
Communist  subversion,  the  U.S.S.R.  acted  unilat- 
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erally  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  Com- 
munist regimes  on  the  Soviet  pattern. 

The  Kremlin  used  its  military  position  and  its 
control  of  foreign  Communist  groups  to  consoli- 
date its  control  over  the  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  to  extend  its  influence  into  other  areas. 
For  a  while  the  national  integrity  of  Iran,  Tur- 
key, and  Greece  were  threatened.  Even  Western 
Europe  was  exposed  to  the  menace  of  Soviet  sub- 
version through  the  increasing  strength  of  the 
Communist  parties,  especially  in  France  and  Italy. 
Through  the  veto  and  other  obstructionist  means 
the  U.S.S.R.  attempted  to  prevent  the  U.N.  from 
achieving  its  purposes.  The  work  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  in  attempting  to  reach  peace 
settlements  with  Germany  and  Austria  was  like- 
wise obstructed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Western  nations  finally  awakened  to  this 
danger  before  it  was  too  late  and  took  counter- 
measures  which  gradually  stemmed  and  turned 
the  tide  of  Soviet  expansion  in  Europe.  In  the 
spring  of  1947,  when  there  was  an  emergency  sit- 
uation in  Greece  and  a  threat  to  Turkey,  the  "Tru- 
man doctrine"  of  supporting  "free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed  mi- 
norities or  by  outside  pressures"  was  proclaimed. 
The  United  States  inaugurated  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  aid  programs. 

In  June  1947,  the  Secretary  of  State,  George 
Marshall,  proposed  a  plan  of  American  assistance 
for  restoring  the  confidence  of  the  European  peo- 
ple in  the  economic  future  of  their  own  countries 
and  of  Europe  as  a  whole.  The  Soviet  Union  re- 
fused to  participate  or  to  permit  its  satellites  to 
do  so.  The  Marshall  plan  then  became  a  mighty 
force  for  the  restoration  of  the  economy  of  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  which  had  suffered 
such  destruction  and  dislocation  as  a  result  of  the 
war. 

These  countermeasures  had  a  large  degree  of 
success.  The  internal  conditions  in  France  and 
Italy  improved  sufficiently  to  reduce  the  political 
threat  posed  by  the  large  Communist  parties  in 
those  countries.  The  Yugoslav  Government  took 
the  bold  step  in  the  summer  of  1948  of  asserting 
its  independence  from  Moscow  control.  The  Ber- 
lin airlift  in  1948  and  1949  defeated  the  Soviet 
attempt  to  blockade  Western  Berlin.  The  Greek 
Communists  were  defeated  in  1949. 

In  the  summer  of  1950  the  Soviet-sponsored 
North  Korean  Communist  regime  attacked  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  leading  to  a  long  and  bitter 


struggle  which  falls  outside  the  purview  of  thi 
address.  However,  it  is  pertinent  to  stress  tha 
here,  too,  the  free  world,  through  the  U.  N,  tool 
resolute  action  against  the  aggressor  and  denie< 
to  him  the  intended  fruits  of  his  aggression. 

We  thus  succeeded  in  stopping  and  throwing 
back  the  Soviet  advance.  Within  their  East  Euro 
pean  orbit,  however,  they  were  able  to  consolidat 
their  position  and  through  the  Czech  coup  in  Feb 
ruary  1948  to  broaden  their  control. 

Within  the  Soviet  bloc,  Moscow  imposed  stric 
conformity  to  the  Soviet  pattern  of  political,  eco 
nomic,  and  cultural  autarchy.  The  traditiona 
links  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  wer 
systematically  cut  off.  Strict  border  controls  wer 
established,  and  Western  radio  broadcasts  wer 
jammed.  The  pattern  of  prewar  trade  wa 
sharply  altered  to  favor  intrabloc  as  against  East 
West  exchange.  They  attempted  to  shatter  th 
spiritual  community  of  the  captive  peoples  witl 
Western  liberal  and  humanist  traditions.  Th 
literature  and  press  of  these  countries  was  sub 
jugated  to  the  Soviet  pattern  of  uniformity.  Re 
ligion  was  subjected  to  persecution,  as  in  thi 
Soviet  Union. 

All  the  harsh  features  of  the  police  state  wer 
introduced — forced  labor  camps  and  purge  trial 
with  their  public  "confessions."  Farm  collectivi 
zation  on  the  Soviet  pattern  was  imposed. 

Soviet  Military  Alliances 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  further  created  a  systen 
of  military  alliances  within  its  bloc,  consisting 
of  so-called  mutual  aid  and  defense  pacts  betweei 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European  states 
as  well  as  of  similar  treaties  among  the  latter. 

The  system  of  alliances  within  the  Soviet  blo< 
of  East  European  countries  was  set  up  chiefb 
in  1947  and  1948.  Soviet  alliances  with  Czecho 
Slovakia  and  Poland  were  made  during  the  wa 
against  Nazi  Germany.  In  1947  and  1948  so  man; 
bilateral  treaties  were  signed  between  variou 
members  of  the  bloc  as  to  constitute  a  tight  inter 
locking  network. 

These  treaties  are  ostensibly  defensive  and  di 
rected  principally  against  the  renewal  of  Germai 
aggression.  But,  from  March  1947  onward,  th 
various  treaties  also  pledge  collaboration  agains 
attack  on  the  part  of  any  third  state  threatening 
the  independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  th 
signatories.  It  is  obvious  that  the  treaties  rep 
resent  a  Moscow-imposed  alliance  directed  agains 
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the  West.  Yet  where  in  later  years  free-world 
defensive  alliances  were  forged,  Soviet  propa- 
ganda had  the  effrontery  to  talk  about  the  "im- 
pennissibility"  of  "separate  groupings." 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Soviet  Union  itself  has 
from  17,')  to  225  line  divisions  and  more  than 
20,000  combat  planes'in  operational  readiness.  In 
addition,  the  countries  of  the  Soviet  hloc  in  East- 
ern Kurope  have  a  total  of  80  divisions  and  over 
2,40(1  combat  planes.  The  seven  Soviet-dominated 
countries  have  an  aggregate  of  1,450,000  effective 
troops,  plus  trained  reserves  of  about  2,300,000. 
The  Soviet  bloc  in  Eastern  Europe,  including  East 
Germany,  has  over  6,000,000  men  under  arms. 

In  the  case  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Ru- 
mania the  maintenance  of  such  large  forces  is  in 
^  tear  violation  of  the  peace  treaties  of  February 

10.  1947.  Army  ground  forces  of  the  three  coun- 
tries were  limited  by  treaty  to  56,800,  65,000,  and 
125,000  respectively.  Actually,  Bulgaria  has  over 
250,000,  Hungary  over  200,000,  and  Rumania  over 
300,000  men  in  their  ground  forces,  including  se- 
curity troops.  As  against  246,800  men  in  ground 
forces  allowed  by  the  peace  treaties,  these  three 
countries  have  altogether  more  than  750,000,  that 
is,  more  than  three  times  the  treaty  limitations. 

The  other  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc — Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  Albania,  and  East  Germany — 
have  an  aggregate  of  about  700,000  ground-force 
effectives.     They  are  distributed  as  follows: 

Poland   310,000 

Albania    45,000 

Czechoslovakia    215,  000 

East  Germany 125,000 

The  armed  forces  of  the  seven  Soviet  satellites 
are  under  close  control  from  Moscow.  The  nature 
of  this  control  is  indicated  by  the  presence  in  these 
countries  of  Soviet  officers  serving  in  advisory  and 
training  capacities.  According  to  reliable  reports, 
there  are  500  such  Soviet  officers  in  Albania ;  3,000 
in  Bulgaria ;  and  2,500  in  Rumania.  In  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  and  Rumania  a  number  of  command 
positions  are  held  by  native  officers  who  served 
m  the  Soviet  Army  during  and  before  World  War 

11.  In  Poland,  the  Minister  of  Defense  is  Soviet 
Marshal  Rokossovsky  and  the  top  command  posts 
are  held  by  high-ranking  Soviet  officers.  There 
are  Soviet  military  missions  in  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  and  Albania.  The  armed  forces  of  all 
the  satellites  are  taught  Russian,  and  the  arms  and 
equipment  are  standardized  on  Soviet  models. 

In  view  of  this  closely  integrated  military  force 
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of  such  magnitude,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  strange 
that  the  Kremlin  leaders  and  their  satellite 
stooges  have  recently  been  talking  of  creating  a 
military  bloc  to  oppose  the  security  measures  in 
Western  Europe  envisioned  by  the  Paris  accords. 
They  choose  now  to  talk  openly  of  something 
which  has  long  been  in  existence  already. 

We  are  led  to  ask  ourselves  what  the  purpose  of 
such  a  concentration  of  military  forces  can  be.  It 
was  clear  that  we  could  not  disregard  the  threat 
of  military  aggression  posed  by  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary bloc.  We  therefore  took  measures  in  concert 
with  the  free  nations  of  Western  Europe  to  or- 
ganize our  common  defense.  The  North  Atlantic 
Pact  was  signed  in  April  1949.  The  United 
States  made  arrangements  to  extend  military  as- 
sistance to  the  countries  cooperating  in  the  mutual 
defense  effort.  Further,  we  have  sought  some 
means  of  offering  a  vigorous  and  democratic 
German  Federal  Republic  an  opportunity  to  take 
part  in  the  defense  against  the  Soviet  threat  and 
to  lay  a  groundwork  for  progress  in  European  co- 
operation in  other  fields  as  well.  These  plans  have 
culminated  in  the  Paris  agreements,  which  are  now 
in  process  of  ratification. 

Two  years  ago  Joseph  Stalin,  who  seemed  to 
have  set  the  stubborn  pattern  of  Soviet  behavior 
on  the  international  scene,  died.  Certain  state- 
ments made  by  Soviet  leaders  and  changes  in 
the  Soviet  manner  of  diplomatic  behavior 
caused  the  world  to  have  hope  that  the  new 
leaders  of  the  U.S.S.R.  would  act  to  relieve  the 
impasse  which  had  long  prevented  the  solution 
of  disputes  between  East  and  West. 

Two  years  ago  this  country  inaugurated  a  new 
President,  a  great  wartime  military  leader,  who 
commands  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  Euro- 
peans. Our  President  has  spoken  out  in  forceful 
words  concerning  the  precepts  which  govern  our 
conduct  of  world  affairs.  They  bear  repeating  on 
this  occasion : 

First :  No  people  on  earth  can  be  held,  as  a  people,  to  be 
an  enemy,  for  all  humanity  shares  the  common  hunger 
for  peace  and  fellowship  and  justice. 

Second :  No  nation's  security  and  well-being  can  be 
lastingly  achieved  in  isolation  but  only  in  effective  co- 
operation with  fellow  nations. 

Third :  Any  nation's  right  to  a  form  of  government  and 
an  economic  system  of  its  own  choosing  is  inalienable. 

Fourth  :  Any  nation's  attempt  to  dictate  to  other  nations 
their  form  of  government  is  indefensible. 

And  fifth :  A  nation's  hope  of  lasting  peace  cannot  be 
firmly  based  upon  any  race  in  armaments  but  rather  upon 
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just  relations  and  honest  understanding  with  all  other 
nations. 

Atoms  for  Peace 

In  December  1953,  President  Eisenhower  made 
a  dramatic  move  in  inviting  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  participate  in  an  "Atoms  for  Peace" 
plan.  He  proposed  that  all  nations  contribute 
their  knowledge  and  resources  in  developing  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy  to  the  service  of  human 
welfare.  This  inspiring  program,  in  which  it 
is  hoped  that  all  nations  will  enlist,  can  help  to 
break  down  the  barriers  of  fear  and  distrust  in 
the  world. 

A  year  ago  the  world  had  a  chance  to  test 
whether  the  changes  in  the  Soviet  leadership  and 
the  new  initiative  for  peace  in  the  United  States 
might  make  it  possible  to  come  to  an  agreement 
between  East  and  West.  For  the  first  time  in  5 
years,  the  Big  Four  Foreign  Ministers  met,  in 
Berlin,  in  another  attempt  to  settle  our  differences 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  question  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  European  security.  It  resulted  in 
failure  because  it  clearly  revealed  that  the  new 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  just  as  rigid 
in  its  policies  as  the  Stalinist  regime  and  was  un- 
willing to  take  concrete  steps  to  advance  a 
settlement. 

The  people  of  the  world  were  disappointed  at 
the  failure  of  the  Berlin  Conference.  I  believe 
they  would  be  even  more  disappointed  and  dis- 
illusioned if  the  free  world  had  abandoned  the 
ideals  and  principles  it  upheld  there. 

Discouraging  as  the  attempts  to  solve  these 
problems  have  been,  we  do  not  give  up  hope  of  an 
ultimate  solution.  We  believe  that  we  are  follow- 
ing a  sound  and  honest  policy.  We  shall  not  cease 
our  efforts  to  create  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
we  and  all  freedom-loving  people  would  like  to 
live.  This  includes  the  oppressed  people  under 
Soviet  domination.  We  refuse  to  sanction  the 
permanent  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  by  the  Soviet  tyranny.  We  do  not  give 
up  our  hope  that  they  may  again  be  free  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government  and  to  associate 
freely  with  other  nations. 

Shift  in  Soviet  Leadership 

Our  present  situation  justifies  a  feeling  of 
guarded  optimism.  The  threat  posed  by  the 
Soviet  bloc  has  by  no  means  diminished.     In  fact, 


there  have  recently  come  new  threatening  noises 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  They  talk  of  the 
necessity  for  renewed  emphasis  on  heavy  indus- 
try and  armaments.  Only  a  few  days  ago  we  were, 
treated  to  the  spectacle  of  sudden  and  dramatic 
changes  in  the  high  Soviet  leadership  accom- 
panied by  a  vitriolic  and  threatening  speech  or 
foreign  policy  by  Mr.  Molotov.  I  will  not  specu- 
late here  on  all  the  implications  in  these  events 
but  they  do  point  up  sharply  the  need  for  con-j 
tinued  cohesion  and  vigilance  in  the  free  world. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  armaments  load  the  Soviei 
and  the  captive  peoples  are  already  forced  to  bear 
we  can  only  feel  sorry  that  they  have  again  beer 
deceived  by  promises  of  better  living  conditions 
Certainly  there  is  a  vivid  contrast  between  tht 
voluntary  association  of  free  states  in  Nato  anc 
in  the  projected  Western  European  Union  anc 
the  Moscow-imposed  military  system  of  the  Sovie 
orbit.  Ours  is  a  defensive  arrangement,  neces 
sitated  by  the  threat  of  aggression  from  the  East 
It  contains  assurances  that  the  Western  force: 
cannot  be  used  for  purposes  of  aggression;  in 
dividual  armed  action  by  one  of  the  member  coun 
tries  is  precluded. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  peace  we  are  striving 
for  cannot  come  through  letting  down  our  guard 
The  free  world  awakened  none  too  soon  to  th< 
threat  of  aggression  and  subversion  which  was  S( 
ominous  in  1947.  We  have  achieved  considerabL 
progress  in  coordinating  our  efforts  for  securit1 
since  that  time.  Nato  has  become  a  strong  bul 
wark  for  military  defense.  The  Balkan  Allianc 
is  a  welcome  reinforcement.  The  Schuman  Plan 
the  Oeec  [Organization  for  European  Economi< 
Cooperation],  the  Epu  [European  Payment: 
Union] ,  and  the  Trieste  accords  have  contribute( 
to  increased  cooperation  and  strength  in  Westen 
Europe.  Not  unrelated  to  the  improved  situatioi 
in  Europe  are  the  recent  settlements  concernin; 
Iran  and  Egypt  on  the  one  hand  and  Great  Britaii 
on  the  other.  The  Western  European  Union  wil 
make  it  possible  to  bring  the  Bonn  Republic  int 
the  general  defense  plan.  As  a  result,  we  fun 
ourselves  in  a  much  better  world  position. 

In  close  cooperation  with  our  allies,  we  are  de 
termined  to  press  ahead  patiently  and  realisticall; 
toward  our  goal  of  a  peaceful  world. 

I  have  attempted  in  a  brief  way  to  outline  fh 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  last  10  years  to\v;u< 
this  goal,  in  the  face  of  the  threat  of  Soviet  aggrefi 
sion.    In  all  our  efforts  we  have  continued  faithfu 
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to  the  principles  which  underlie  our  democratic 
form  of  government  and  which  inspired  the  vic- 
tory won  in  Europe  10  years  ago.  On  the  basis  of 
principles  we  are  confident  that  some  day  the 
throat  of  war  can  be  banished  and  the  world  can 
enjoy  real  peace. 


Mission  of  Radio  Free  Europe 

Statern</>t  by  the  President* 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  8 

I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  tonight  for  I  strongly 
believe  that  Radio  Free  Europe  and  the  Crusade 
for  Freedom  are  vital  to  success  in  the  battle  for 
men's  minds. 

Many  of  us  learned  during  the  war  that  the 
most  potent  force  is  spiritual;  that  the  appeal 
to  men's  minds  produces  a  dedication  which  sur- 
mounts every  trial  and  test  until  victory  is  won. 

To  toughen,  strengthen,  fortify  such  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  is  the  mission  of  Radio 
Free  Europe. 

Substantial  progress  has  already  been  made. 
The  free  world  is  growing  stronger  because  its 
peoples  are  growing  in  their  determination  to 
stand  together  and  in  their  faith  that  freedom 
and  justice  will  triumph. 

Radio  Free  Europe,  each  day  of  the  year, 
nourishes  this  growth. 

Here  at  home,  we  Americans  face  the  future 
with  confidence.  But  we  must  also  face  up  to  the 
clangers  that  still  lurk  about  us.  We  must  ever 
work  to  strengthen  our  posture  of  defense  and 
to  reinforce  our  alliances  and  friendships  in  the 
free  world. 

While  we  maintain  our  vigilance  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  must  help  intensify  the  will  for  free- 
dom in  the  satellite  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  These  countries  are  in  the  Soviet  back- 
yard, and  only  so  long  as  their  people  are  re- 
minded that  the  outside  world  has  not  forgotten 
them — only  that  long  do  they  remain  as  potential 
deterrents  to  Soviet  aggression. 

The  great  majority  of  the  70  million  captives 
in  these  satellite  countries  have  known  liberty  in 


1  Made  on  Feb.  8  by  closed-circuit  television  to  meetings 
held  throughout  the  Nation  in  support  of  Radio  Free 
Eurojie,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation. 


the  past.  They  now  need  our  constant  friendship 
and  help  if  they  are  to  believe  in  their  future. 

Therefore,  the  mission  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
merits  greater  support  than  before.  It  serves  our 
national  security  and  the  cause  of  peace. 

I  have  long  given  the  Crusade  for  Freedom  my 
strong  endorsement.  I  did  that  because  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  its  purposes,  its  operations,  the  people 
who  run  it,  and,  perhaps,  most  important,  its 
hard-hitting  effectiveness  as  an  independent 
American  enterprise. 

I  know  that  our  country  and  our  friends  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  can  count  on  you  for  active 
participation  and  leadership  in  this  most  critical 
of  all  battles — the  winning  of  men's  minds.  With- 
out this  victory,  we  can  have  no  other  victories. 
By  your  efforts,  backed  up  by  America,  we  can 
achieve  our  great  goaL — that  of  enabling  us  and 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  enjoy  in  peace  the 
blessings  of  freedom. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Italy 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Italy, 
Manlio  Brosio,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  February  3.  For  the  text  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
61  of  February  3. 


Australian  Prime  Minister 
To  Be  Guest  of  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  7 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  Robert  G. 
Menzies,  will  pay  an  official  visit  to  Washington 
March  13  to  16, 1955,  as  the  guest  of  the  President. 
Mr.  Menzies  will  stay  at  Blair  House. 

The  Prime  Minister  will  arrive  in  New  York 
March  5  from  London,  where  he  is  now  attending 
the  Conference  of  Commonwealth  Prime  Minis- 
ters. On  March  8  he  will  travel  to  Ottawa.  He 
will  arrive  in  Washington  on  the  evening  of  March 
13.  Following  his  official  visit  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  party  will  remain  in  Washington  for  a 
private  visit  until  March  20,  when  they  will  depart 
for  San  Francisco  en  route  to  Canberra. 


February   21,    1955 
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United  States  Economic  Assistance  to  Korea,  1945-1954 


On  November  17,  1954,  the  Korean  Prime  Min- 
ister, Pyun  Yung-Tai,  and  American  Ambassador 
Ellis  O.  Briggs  initialed  at  Seoul  an  Agreed 
Minute,  in  which  the  United  States  reaffirmed  its 
intention  and  policy  to  continue  its  program  of 
economic  aid  to  the  Republic  of  Korea.1  The 
reconstruction  and  development  requirements  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  following  3  years  of  hostili- 
ties and  the  support  of  large  defense  forces  were 
the  immediate  occasion  for  the  U.  S.  pledge  of 
continuation  of  economic  aid.  Basically,  how- 
ever, the  need  for  economic  aid  stems  from  the 
period  before  the  recent  hostilities. 

During  the  40  years  of  Japanese  colonial  rule, 
the  development  of  Korean  resources  was  geared 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 
During  this  period,  and  particularly  during  World 
War  II,  Korean  natural  resources  as  well  as 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  Japanese  Empire 
were  overexploited  and  its  capital  equipment 
deteriorated  from  undermaintenance.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Japanese  policy  of  occupying  most  of 
the  managerial,  administrative,  and  skilled  tech- 
nical positions  themselves  resulted  in  a  lack  of 
adequately  trained  personnel  to  fill  the  void  when 
these  Japanese  were  repatriated.  Since  Korea's 
liberation  from  Japan  in  1945,  the  economically 
complementary  northern  and  southern  halves  have 
been  virtually  sealed  off  from  each  other,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  being  left  with  an  unbalanced 
economy.  The  adverse  economic  consequences  of 
this  artificial  division  on  the  Republic  of  Korea 
were  further  increased  by  the  very  considerable 
influx  of  refugees  fleeing  from  the  north. 

In  its  effort  to  overcome  these  obstacles  to  recon- 
struction and  self-support,  the  Republic  of  Korea 
has  been  the  recipient  of  a  large  amount  of  foreign 
aid  over  the  past  9  years.  By  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  assistance  has  been  extended  by  the  U.S. 
Government,  either  directly  or  through  the  United 

1  BtnxvriR  of  Nov.  29,  1054,  p.  809. 
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Nations.  During  the  9  years  from  the  end  of, 
World  War  II  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1954,  the 
U.S.  Government  contributed  a  total  of  about  $1.2 
billion  for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  Korea, 
apart  from  large  direct  military  expenditures 
which  were  used  for  a  military  assistance  program, 
for  logistical  support  of  Korean  forces,  and  foi 
common-use  items  such  as  the  construction  and 
repair  of  transportation,  communications,  public 
utilities,  warehouses,  housing,  and  many  othei 
facilities. 

U.S.  economic  assistance  to  the  Republic  ol 
Korea  since  the  Communist  invasion  in  1950  haj 
assumed  even  greater  proportions  than  before 
During  the  period  from  August  1945  to  the  end  ol 
1948,  generally  coincident  with  the  era  of  military 
government  in  Korea,2  the  Department  of  th( 
Army  extended  aid  amounting  to  $260  millioi 
from  regular  military  and  Garioa  (Government 
and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  appropriations. 
Included  in  the  military  appropriations  was  $3J 
million  of  miscellaneous  assets  turned  over  to  tin 
Republic  of  Korea  by  the  U.S.  Government  unde: 
the  terms  of  the  Initial  Financial  and  Property 
Settlement  Agreement  of  September  11, 1948.  L 
January  1949  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin 
istration  (Eca)  assumed  responsibility  for  admin 
istering  $114  million  of  Garioa  supplies  in  pipe 
line  procured  by  the  Army  and  $30  million  of  fisca 
year  1949  unobligated  Garioa  funds.    In  additior 


2  The  Republic  of  Korea  was  established  in  August  194! 
but  economic  aid  under  military  government  approprii 
tions  extended  beyond  that  date. 

3  Not  included  is  $75  million  of  supplies  ordered  froi 
Japan  for  the  use  of  the  Korean  people  and  civilian-tyi 
supplies  obtained  from  surplus  military  stocks,  the  lattt 
being  financed  through  an  Oflc  (Office  of  Foreign  Liqu 
dation  Commissioner  of  the  State  Department)  loan  < 
.$25  million  extended  in  September  1046  to  the  militai 
government.  At  present  the  On.o  loan,  which  was  a 
sumed  by  the  Republic  of  Korea  under  the  Initial  Final 
da]  and  Property  Settlement  Agreement,  amounts  I 
about  $1>1  million. 

Department   of  Sfafe   Bulleth 


Eoa  extended  $99  million  worth  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices from  its  own  appropriations  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea  until  April  1951  when  Eca  was  phased 
out  of  Korean  operations.  From  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  June  1950  to  roughly  mid-1954,  al- 
most |750  million  of  U.S.  economic  aid  to  the 
Kepublic  of  Korea  has  been  channeled  through  the 
Korea  Civil  Assistance  Command  (formerly  the 
United  Nations  Civil  Assistance  Command  Ko- 
rea ) .  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
(Foa)  of  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  (Untkra). 
By  funding  sources,  the  estimated  total  amount 4 
of  U.S.  economic  assistance  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

In  millions  of 
U.S.  dollars 

MllLary    appropriations     (Initial    Financial    and 

Property   Settlement  Agreement) 39 

Government     and     Relief     in     Occupied     Areas 

(Garioa)   321 

Economic  Cooperation  Administration  (Eca) 117 

Civilian  Relief  in  Korea    (Ceik) 304 

Military  appropriations  used  for  relief 133 

Foreign  Operations  Administration    (Foa) 200 

U.S.  contribution  to  the  U.N.  Korean  Reconstruc- 
tion Agency  (Unkra) 74 

Total 1, 188 


Objectives  of  Economic  Aid 

The  objectives  of  economic  aid  to  Korea  have 
•hanged  with  the  rapid  course  of  events.  While 
the  prevention  of  disease  and  unrest  among  the 
civilian  population  was  necessarily  the  primary 
concern  of  aid  extended  by  military  government, 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  additional  aid  was 
required.  Consequently,  the  future  capacity  for 
self-support  and  the  attainment  of  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  became 
matters  of  major  concern.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  a  message  to  the 


'  Excludes  settlement  of  Republic  of  Korea  claims 
apainst  U.S.  before  Jan.  31,  1949,  hwan  settlements,  mili- 
tary defense  assistance  program  (Mdap),  logistical  sup- 
port to  Korean  armed  forces,  and  relief  shipments  by 
D.  8.  voluntary  agencies.  Also  excluded  is  an  estimated 
MOO  million  from  U.S.  military  sources  that  were  con- 
tributed during  the  period  June  25,  1950,  to  June  30, 
1!'">4.  for  common-use  items  such  as  construction  and 
repair  of  highways,  bridges,  railroads,  communications, 
and  public  utilities.  These  common-use  items  have  been 
of  great  importance  in  the  recovery  of  the  civilian  econ- 
omy.   It  is  difficult  to  assign  to  them  a  firm  total  value. 


Congress  on  June  7, 1949,5  outlined  the  broad  pur- 
poses of  Eca  aid  to  the  Republic  of  Korea : 

The  debilitated  state  in  which  the  Korean  economy  was 
left  by  the  Japanese  has  been  accentuated  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  hydroelectric  power,  coal  and  metal  and  fer- 
tilizer industries  of  the  north  from  the  agricultural  and 
textile  industries  of  the  south  and  by  the  effects  of  con- 
tinuing communist  agitation.  The  United  States  has  fur- 
nished the  people  of  South  Korea  with  basic  relief  during 
the  period  of  military  government.  Despite  such  assist- 
ance, however,  the  Republic  is  still  far  short  of  being  able 
to  support  itself,  even  at  the  present  modest  standard  of 
living  of  its  people.  It  is  in  urgent  need  of  further  assist- 
ance in  the  difficult  period  ahead  until  it  can  stand  on  its 
own  feet  economically. 

The  aid  now  being  provided  to  Korea  is  essentially  for 
basic  relief.  Without  the  continuation  of  such  relief,  its 
economy  would  collapse — inevitably  and  rapidly.  Bare 
relief  alone,  however,  would  not  make  it  possible  for  the 
Republic  to  become  self-supporting.  The  Republic  would 
remain  dependent  upon  the  continuation  of  relief  from 
the  United  States  at  a  costly  level  into  the  indefinite 
future — and  subject  to  the  same  inevitable  collapse  at 
any  time  the  relief  should  be  withdrawn.  For  these 
reasons  the  aid  granted  should  be  not  for  mere  relief  but 
for  recovery. 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  territory  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  by  the  Communist  forces  of 
North  Korea  and  later  of  China,  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  economic  recon- 
struction of  Korea.  Electric  power,  mining,  in- 
dustrial, and  transportation  facilities  had  been  re- 
stored, and  the  standard  of  living,  though  still 
slightly  below  the  1936  level,  was  improving. 
Though  the  country  was  still  far  from  self-sup- 
port, its  progress  in  a  relatively  short  time  was 
encouraging. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1950  brought  to  a 
complete  halt  all  peaceful  reconstruction  activi- 
ties. The  repair  of  facilities — some  of  them  re- 
stored to  production  only  recently — the  adminis- 
tering to  the  needs  of  a  large  refugee  population, 
and  the  requirements  of  active  warfare  overshad- 
owed all  other  economic  activities.  Nonmilitary 
aid  to  Korea  reverted  largely  to  the  relief  stage. 
The  prevention  of  starvation  and  disease  and  the 
care  of  the  refugees  and  displaced  persons  pre- 
empted all  aid  funds  and  the  energies  of  civilian 
and  military  agencies  concerned  with  civilian 
problems. 

To  meet  the  enormous  requirements  for  relief 
and  support  of  the  civilian  population,  Eca  used 
its  pipeline  supplies  and  $32  million  of  its  funds 


'  Bulletin  of  June  19,  1949,  p.  781. 
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for  relief  purposes  to  the  extent  possible  under 
statutory  limitations.  Relief  costs  were  also  fi- 
nanced by  Civilian  Relief  in  Korea  (Crik)  and 
military  appropriations.  This  program  of  civil- 
ian relief  was  administered  in  Korea  by  the  Korea 
Civil  Assistance  Command  (Kcac),  a  subordinate 
organization  of  the  United  Nations  Command. 
From  June  25,  1950,  to  June  30,  1954,  approxi- 
mately $463  million  was  spent  or  obligated  for 
relief  purposes. 

At  first,  most  of  the  supplies  furnished  under 
this  program  were  distributed  without  charge. 
But  with  the  stabilization  of  the  f  rontlines  in  mid- 
1951  more  and  more  of  these  supplies,  which  as 
time  went  on  included  besides  food  and  clothing 
such  commodities  as  fertilizer,  raw  cotton,  build- 
ing materials,  and  petroleum  products,  were 
turned  over  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  for  sale  to  the  public  as  an  anti-inflation- 
ary measure.  Thus,  Crik  supplies  greatly  helped 
to  revive  disrupted  agricultural  and  industrial 
production  in  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  coun- 
terpart fund  which  was  created  by  these  trans- 
actions served  to  meet  part  of  the  Republic's 
budgetary  deficit. 

In  addition,  the  United  Nations  Korean  Recon- 
struction Agency  (Unkra)  ,  which  was  established 
by  a  United  Nations  resolution  (General  Assem- 
bly resolution  410  V)  of  December  1,  1950,6  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  relief  and  rehabilitation, 
has  been  engaged  in  reconstruction  and  rehabili- 
tation since  late  1952.  Through  fiscal  year  1954, 
the  total  amount  of  government  contributions  in 
kind  and  in  cash  disbursed  by  Unkra  was  $112.2 
million,  of  which  the  U.S.  Government  contrib- 
uted $73.9  million  and  35  other  member  and  non- 
member  governments  the  remaining  $38.3  million. 

Recommendations  for  Large-Scale  Program 

In  the  spring  of  1953,  a  mission  appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower,  after  a  thorough  study  of 
the  Korean  economic  and  military  situation,  rec- 
ommended an  integrated,  large-scale  economic  aid 
and  military  support  program  for  Korea  to  be 
implemented  during  a  period  of  3  to  4  years.7 
The  overall  objective  of  this  program  was  to  de- 
velop a  viable  Korean  economy  which  would 
eventually  be  capable  of  (a)  achieving  a  standard 
of  living  approximating  that  of  1949-50,  (b)  sup- 


'  Ibid.,  Jan.  22,  1951,  p.  146. 

'  rMtf.,  Apr.  20,  11)53,  p.  576,  and  Sept.  7,  1953,  p.  31:!. 
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porting  a  military  force  adequate  to  deter  external 
aggression  and  repel  invasions  by  other  than  a 
major  military  power,  (c)  promoting  rehabilita- 
tion and  reconstruction,  and  (d)  maintaining 
monetary  and  financial  stability.  After  the  sign- 
ing of  the  truce  on  July  26, 1953,  the  83d  Congress, 
under  Public  Law  207,  made  available  $200  mil- 
lion as  a  special  appropriation  for  economic  aid  to 
Korea  for  the  fiscal  year  1954,  to  be  administered 
by  Foa. 

During  fiscal  1954  approximately  $303  million 
of  aid  funds  was  actually  obligated  or  expended 
as  follows: 

In  millions  ot 
U.S.  dollars 

Foreign  Operations  Administration    (Foa) 20C 

Civilian  Relief  in  Korea  (Ceik) 6e 

U.N.  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  (Unkra) 37 

Total 30£ 

The  1954  program  represented  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  requirements  of  monetary  stability  and 
of  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction.  During  the 
Korean  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 1954,  the  bur- 
den of  supporting  an  enlarged  armed  force  was 
the  major  cause  of  the  huge  budgetary  deficit  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  To  neutralize  this  infla- 
tionary potential  would  have  required  a  reductior 
of  investments  in  favor  of  saleables  if  no  addi- 
tional aid  was  to  be  forthcoming.  However,  re- 
duction of  investments  would  have  meant  post 
ponement  of  an  expansion  of  productive  activity 
necessary  to  favorable  employment  opportunities 
to  an  increase  in  national  income,  to  an  adequate 
living  standard,  and  the  eventual  attainment  oi 
a  viable  economy.  Accordingly,  on  a  functiona 
basis  approximately  half  of  the  funds  was  desig 
nated  for  investments,  one-third  for  saleables,  anc 
the  remainder  for  other  miscellaneous  purposes 
During  the  U.S.  fiscal  year  1954,  total  arrival: 
of  aid  goods  in  Korea  amounted  to  approximately 
$160  million  (slightly  less  than  $100  million  fron 
fiscal  1954  funds  alone) . 

It  became  apparent  in  the  spring  of  1954  that 
with  the  size  of  the  Korean  armed  forces  then  i] 
existence  or  contemplated,  additional  U.S.  assist 
ance  would  be  required  in  order  to  achieve  s 
measure  of  monetary  stability  and  to  insure  con 
tinuance  of  the  reconstruction  program.  Befor 
agreeing  to  grant  additional  aid  under  the  fisca 
1955  economic  aid  program,  the  United  State 
sought  the  agreement  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  o: 
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certain  matters  designed  to  insure  maximum  ef- 
fort i vim ioss  in  the  use  of  U.S.  aid  funds.  That 
agreement  was  reached  in  the  Agreed  Minute  in- 
ltialoil  at  Seoul  on  November  17. 

For  fiscal  1955  the  United  States  has  been  plan- 
ning to  make  available  approximately  $280  million 
in  economic  assistance  alone  to  Korea.  The  83d 
Congress  appropriated  Foa  funds  for  this  purpose, 
including  the  U.S.  contribution  to  Unkra.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  a  carryover  of  Crik  funds  from  the 
1954  program.  The  United  States  has  already 
allocated  $137  million  or  49  percent  of  the  planned 
tiscal  1955  total.  The  functional  composition  of 
the  fiscal  1955  program  has  not  been  finally  deter- 
mined yet. 

Improvement  in  Korean  Economy 

Since  the  end  of  hostilities  in  July  1953,  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  Korean  economy. 
Korea's  food  position  has  improved  remarkably 
with  the  imports  of  grain  financed  with  U.S. -U.N. 
funds  and  the  increased  domestic  grain  production 
made  possible  by  the  large  volume  of  U.  S.- 
financed  fertilizer  imports.  During  the  22-month 
period  from  January  1953  through  October  1953, 

3  -U.N.  agencies  imported  into  Korea  more 
than  661,000  metric  tons  of  grain  and  982,000 
metric  tons  of  chemical  fertilizers.  These  imports 
have  been  supplemented  by  substantial  commer- 
cial imports  of  these  commodities  with  dollars 
earned  from  U.N.  local  expenditures.  As  a  con- 
sequence, retail  food  prices  have  risen  only  mod- 
erately compared  with  other  items.  In  both  1953 
and  1954  favorable  growing  conditions  and  the 
availability  of  adequate  supplies  of  fertilizers  pro- 
duced excellent  harvests,  the  rice  crop  being  8  to 
9  percent  above  normal  (1949-53  average).  At 
present  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  a  surplus  of 
about  120,000  metric  tons  above  its  consumption 
requirements  from  the  1953  crop  available  for 
export  and  may  have  another  sizeable  surplus  from 
the  1954  rice  harvest.  Since  rice  is  potentially 
Korea's  most  important  source  of  foreign  exchange 
earnings,  the  resumption  of  rice  exports  could 
represent  a  significant  step  toward  self-support. 

Industrial  and  mining  production  in  most  cases 
has  continued  to  rise  gradually  with  more  adequate 
supplies  of  electric  power  and  raw  materials  avail- 
able. The  index  of  industrial  and  mining  produc- 
tion for  the  first  10  months  of  1954  was  48  percent 


higher  than  in  1949.  Average  monthly  production 
of  textiles,  cement,  bicycles,  copper  wire,  ciga- 
rettes, electric  power,  and  tungsten  during  the 
first  10  months  of  1954  exceeded  the  level  of  1949, 
whereas  output  of  briquettes,  ceramic  ware,  coal 
and  coke,  and  amorphous  graphite  was  still  below 
the  1949  level.  In  the  textile  industry  the  number 
of  cotton  spindles  in  operation  and  the  number  of 
looms  increased  by  64  percent  and  18  percent  re- 
spectively during  the  first  10  months  of  1954. 
Electric-power  generation  increased  further, 
reaching  an  all-time  high  average  per  hour  of 
119,206  kw.  in  October  1954.  The  previous  record 
high  of  112,280  kw.  was  established  in  November 
1947  and  included  80,000  kw.  from  North  Korea. 

Both  Foa  and  Unkra  have  started  large  invest- 
ment projects  so  that  mineral  and  industrial  pro- 
duction and  transportation  and  communications 
facilities  can  be  further  expanded.  Some  of  the 
larger  projects  include  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
railroad  system,  the  rehabilitation  and  new  con- 
struction of  electric-power  generating  facilities, 
the  building  of  new  fertilizer,  cement,  and  glass 
plants,  and  the  repair  and  expansion  of  city  water 
and  telephone  systems. 

In  addition,  Korean  church,  orphanage,  educa- 
tion, public  health,  community  relief,  and  welfare 
organizations  have  received  aid  valued  at  $28  mil- 
lion under  the  Armed  Forces  Assistance  to  Korea 
(Afak)  program.  Building  materials  have  been 
imported  into  Korea  by  using  Crik  funds  ear- 
marked for  this  program.  The  U.S.  armed  forces, 
by  supplying  technical  assistance  and  construction 
equipment,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  Army,  by 
furnishing  labor  and  some  supplies,  have  cooper- 
ated to  extend  direct  aid  at  the  local  level.  As  of 
November  20,  1954,  1,210  projects  had  been  com- 
pleted. The  Afak  program  is,  however,  gradually 
being  curtailed  because  of  the  redeployment  of 
U.S.  troops  from  Korea. 

Under  the  1953  and  1954  programs  Unkra  proj- 
ects in  2,384  locations  had  been  completed  or  were 
under  way  at  the  end  of  August  1954.  These  proj- 
ects were  concentrated  in  the  fields  of  education, 
community  development,  irrigation,  fisheries, 
transportation,  and  communications. 

Despite  these  favorable  developments,  however, 
the  economy  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  still 
threatened  by  inflationary  pressures,  and  the  goal 
of  self-support  still  lies  some  distance  in  the  fu- 
ture. Seoul  wholesale  prices  rose  by  50  percent 
during  the  last  6  months  of  1954,  while  black-mar- 
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ket  quotations  for  U.S.  currency  and  military  pay- 
ment certificates  increased  by  23  to  27  percent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of  monetary  expansion 
appears  to  have  momentarily  slowed  down  during 
the  same  period  because  of  the  accelerated  arrival 
of  aid  goods. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  inflationary 
pressures  have  complicated  and  increased  the  se- 
verity of  the  Korean  economic  problem.  The  need 
to  deal  with  the  inflationary  problem  has  impeded 
reconstruction  efforts  by  making  it  necessary  to 
import  large  amounts  of  consumer  goods  in  rela- 
tion to  capital  goods.  Local  currency  (hwan)  re- 
quirements of  the  large  Korean  military  establish- 
ment compete  with  funds  required  for  investment 
projects,  thus  reducing  the  rate  at  which  invest- 
ment can  be  made  without  sacrificing  stability  and 
thereby  delaying  the  achievement  of  a  self-sup- 
porting economy.  Despite  these  difficulties,  real 
progress  is  being  made  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea  in  their  joint  effort  to  build 
a  stronger  economy,  and  the  Korean  people  have 
reason  to  anticipate  continued  improvement  in 
their  economic  welfare. 

•  The  above  article  was  prepared  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Research  for  the  Far  East. 


FOA  Assistance  to  Korea 
and  the  Philippines 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  an- 
nounced on  January  31  that  it  had  made  $43  mil- 
lion available  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  for  the 
purchase  of  machinery,  equipment,  and  materials 
from  Army  stocks  in  order  to  accelerate  the  recon- 
struction and  economic  development  program. 

Items  involved  include  road  building  equip- 
ment, petroleum  tankage  facilities,  railroad  equip- 
ment and  rolling  stock,  construction  equipment 
and  materials,  motor  vehicles,  and  a  wide  range  of 
other  goods  needed  in  rebuilding  the  war-torn 
country.  Most  of  the  items  are  stockpiled  in 
Korea.  Some  are  to  come  from  Army  warehouses 
in  Japan. 

The  $43  million  transaction  brings  Foa's  total 
authorizations  for  nonmilitary  aid  in  Korea  so  far 
this  fiscal  year  to  $108  million  out  of  the  planned 
$280  million  program.  Addition;! I  funds  under 
the  $280  million  program  have  been  obligated  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  for  relief  and  by  the 


United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agenc) 
for  reconstruction. 

On  February  7  Foa  announced  added  suppon 
to  the  Philippine  Government's  program  for  ex 
pansion  of  industry.  About  $8  million,  repre- 
senting 40  percent  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad 
ministration's  $20  million  program  for  th< 
Philippines  this  fiscal  year,  is  being  devoted  U 
industry  and  mining. 

In  previous  years,  emphasis  was  upon  agricul 
ture,  education,  public  health,  public  administra 
tion,  transportation  facilities,  and  the  surveying 
of  basic  resources  such  as  metals,  minerals  an( 
coal. 

Foa  has  approved  a  Philippine  request  to  usi 
$5  million  of  this  year's  Foa  allocation  to  financ 
the  import  of  industrial  machinery  for  private  in 
dustries.  The  pesos  generated  by  these  import 
are  to  be  used  primarily  in  an  industrial  loan  pro 
gram  to  spur  expansion  of  existing  plants  and  es 
tablishment  of  new  ones. 

An  FoA-assisted  Industrial  Development  Cente 
was  opened  in  January.  It  will  help  businessmei 
and  investors  plan  and  launch  industrial  venture? 
stimulate  interest  in  improved  industrial  methods 
and  encourage  increased  investment  in  new  anc 
improved  equipment. 

Enlarged  manufacturing  capacity  and  increase< 
efficiency  are  expected  to  lead  to  greater  Philip 
pine  consumption  of  manufactured  goods,  in 
creased  foreign  trade,  additional  processing  an< 
consumption  of  local  materials,  increased  em 
ployment,  and  a  higher  living  standard.  At  pres 
ent,  Philippine  industry  contributes  only  15  per 
cent  of  the  national  income. 

Since  U.  S.  aid  programs  were  started  in  tb 
Philippines  in  1951,  less  than  10  percent  of  tb 
funds  have  gone  to  the  development  of  industr 
and  mining.  Agriculture  has  taken  one-third  o 
the  funds,  public  works  another  20  percent,  an< 
public  health,  education,  and  public  administra 
tion  most  of  the  balance. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  with  industry  takin; 
$7.9  million  of  the  $20  million  Foa  aid  fund 
agriculture's  share  is  $4.3  million,  transportatioi 
$2.2  million,  health  and  sanitation  $1.8  million 
and  education  and  public  administration  eacl 
$1.6  million.  Miscellaneous  program  costs  ab 
sorb  the  remainder.  The  Philippine  Governmen 
lias  been  continually  increasing  its  support  of  th 
projects  which  have  been  launched  in  these  fields 
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The  Development  of  United  States  Policy  in  the  Near  East, 
South  Asia,  and  Africa  During  1954:    Part  II ' 

by  Hany  N.  Hoieard 


The  Problems  of  Palestine 

The  United  States  was  faced  with  a  number  of 
problems  arising  from  the  issue  of  Palestine  dur- 
ing the  course  of  1954,  involving  the  perennial 
ion  of  frontier  incidents,  the  strengthening 
of  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organ- 
ization, the  Israel-Egyptian  controversy  over 
transit  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  refugee  problem, 
and  the  development  of  a  regional  approach  to  the 
water  problem.  Although  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  was  busy  with  various  as- 
of  the  Palestine  problem  during  1954,  little 
was  accomplished.  Indeed,  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  reported  to  the  ninth  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1954  that 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  had  deteriorated 
and  that  the  efforts  made  in  the  Security  Council 
to  improve  conditions  were  "without  result." 2 
The  Secretary-General  offered  his  services  to  the 
parties  to  facilitate  negotiations  aiming  at  the  so- 
lution of  "certain  practical  problems  of  limited 
aoope."    lie  felt,  however,  that — 

it  should  be  recognized  that  the  time  is  not  yet  here  for 
a  peace  settlement  between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel. 
But  this  should  not  render  impossible  the  elimination 
of  many  points  of  friction  which  do  not  raise  any  ques- 
tions of  principle.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  countries  concerned  to  put  an  end  to  actions  of  re- 
prisal which,  in  a  sinister  series  of  attacks  and  counter- 
attacks, have  cost  many  innocent  lives  and  have  embit- 


Part  I  of  this  article,  dealing  with  some  basic 
problems,  the  Anglo-Iranian  oil  controversy,  the  Suez 
settlement,  and  the  Cyprus  question,  see  Bulletin  of 
Feb.  14.  1955,  p.  256.  Part  III.  on  U.  S.  mutual  security 
and  assistance  programs,  will  appear  in  a  subsequent 
issue. 

1  VS.  doc.  A/2C63,  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral on  the  Work  of  the  Organization,  1  July  1953-80  June 
1954,  p.  xii. 
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tered  the  relations  between  the  peoples  of  the  region. 
The  situation  has  been  further  complicated  by  steps  which 
have  reduced  the  opportunities  for  the  United  Nations 
organs  in  the  field  to  render  their  impartial  services  to 
the  parties  concerned.  The  existing  situation  is  a  matter 
of  deep  concern.  In  the  effort  to  build  up  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations  as  an  agent  for  peace  and  justice, 
the  co-operation  of  the  Governments  of  the  Members  in 
the  area  is  essential. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henry  A.  Byroade  de- 
scribed the  outlook  of  the  United  States  on  the 
problem  of  Palestine  in  an  address  before  the  Day- 
ton (Ohio)  World  Affairs  Council  on  April  9.3 
Mr.  Byroade  reviewed  the  story  of  the  Middle 
East,  noted  its  significance  for  the  United  States, 
and  described  the  attempts  of  the  United  States  to 
brino;  about  some  kind  of  settlement  of  the  Israel- 
Arab  conflict,  including  the  encouragement  of  re- 
gional defense  measures  against  external  aggres- 
sion. He  outlined  the  conflicting  Israel  and  Arab 
views  of  the  situation,  and  then,  speaking  directly 
to  the  parties  concerned,  said : 

To  the  Israelis  I  say  that  you  should  come  to  truly  look 
upon  yourselves  as  a  Middle  Eastern  state  and  see  your 
own  future  in  that  context  rather  than  as  a  headquarters, 
or  nucleus  so  to  speak,  of  worldwide  groupings  of  peoples 
of  a  particular  religious  faith  who  must  have  special 
rights  within  and  obligations  to  the  Israeli  state.  You 
should  drop  the  attitude  of  the  conqueror  and  the  convic- 
tion that  force  and  a  policy  of  retaliatory  killings  is  the 
only  policy  that  your  neighbors  will  understand.  You 
should  make  your  deeds  correspond  to  your  frequent  ut- 
terances of  the  desire  for  peace. 

To  the  Arabs  I  say  you  should  accept  this  state  of 
Israel  as  an  accomplished  fact.  I  say  further  that  you 
are  deliberately  attempting  to  maintain  a  state  of  affairs 
delicately  suspended  between  peace  and  war,  while  at 
present  desiring  neither.  This  is  a  most  dangerous  policy 
and  one  which  world  opinion  will  increasingly  condemn  if 


'  Bulletin  of  Apr.  26, 1954,  p.  628. 
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you  continue  to  resist  any  move  to  obtain  at  least  a  less 
dangerous  modus  Vivendi  with  your  neighbor. 

This  address  was  subject  to  much  criticism  from 
both  Israel  and  Arab  sources. 

Mr.  Byroade  spoke  again  on  May  1  before  the 
American  Council  for  Judaism  at  Philadelphia, 
referring  particularly  to  recent  developments  in 
Soviet  policy  in  the  Middle  East  and  pointing  to 
a  number  of  fundamentals  in  the  situation.4  In 
the  first  place,  he  saw  no  likelihood  of  an  early  and 
formal  peace  settlement  between  the  Arab  States 
and  Israel,  although  he  had  not  lost  hope  of  some 
kind  of  modus  vivendi.  He  thought  the  Arab 
States  should  accept  the  existence  of  Israel  but 
were  entitled  to  know  "the  magnitude  of  this  new 
State."  Second,  the  Arab  fear  of  expansionist 
Zionism  should  be  understood  and  met  not  only  by 
the  assurances  of  the  great  powers  but  by  Israel 
itself.  A  third  element  in  the  picture  was  the 
Arab  mistrust  of  the  great  powers,  especially  the 
United  States,  with  respect  to  the  Arab-Israel  con- 
troversy, since  the  Arabs  questioned  the  ability  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France  to  fulfill  their  obligations  concerning  ag- 
gression under  the  Tripartite  Declaration  of  May 
25, 1950,5  if  Israel  decided  upon  "expansive  aggres- 
sion." A  fourth  lay  in  the  fact  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  involved  in  the  Arab-Israel  con- 
flict were  homeless  and  that  the  problem  of  these 
desperate  refugees  was  still  unsolved,  whether  by 
compensation  or  by  repatriation.  A  solution  of 
this  problem,  in  Mr.  Byroade's  view,  would  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  reduce  the  border  vio- 
lence. A  fifth  aspect  of  the  problem  was  that  the 
quarrel  which  divided  the  Arab  States  and  Israel 
was  not  basically  religious  but  essentially  a  na- 
tionalistic quarrel  "such  as  could  arise  with  equal 
bitterness  between  two  other  peoples  whose  na- 
tional aspirations  clashed."  The  final  fundamen- 
tal was  one  of  basic  attitude — of  superiority  and 
contempt  for  the  other  on  the  one  hand  and  of  neg- 
ativism on  the  other.    Mr.  Byroade  closed : 

It  is  only  with  a  decrease  of  immediate  incidents  along 
the  borders  and  a  period  of  relative  tranquillity  that  minds 
can  turn  to  an  honest  approach  to  more  fundamental  and 
underlying  causes  of  this  dispute.  This  atmosphere  one 
would  hope  would  then  be  conducive  to  face  the  real  and 
permanent  threat  to  the  whole  area.  The  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East  could  then  without  distraction  devote  more 
attention  to  the  greater  understanding  of  the  real  goals 


si 


'Ibid.,  May  10,  11)54,  p.  708. 

6  /bid.,  June  15, 1953,  p.  834,  n.  2. 
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of  Soviet  imperialism.  With  confidence  established  i_ 
their  interrelationships,  all  the  states  of  the  Middle  East 
could  concentrate  and  attend  their  energies  to  safeguard 
the  precious  heritage  of  freedom  to  which  we  all  dedicate 
ourselves.  For  the  plans  of  Communist  imperialism  en- 
visage the  total  destruction  of  the  religions,  cultures,  and 
independence  of  us  all.  Each  one  of  us  must  make  some 
sacrifice  to  attain  the  preservation  of  common  freedom. 
The  United  States  for  its  part  has  shown  that  it  is  willing 
and  anxious  to  go  far  toward  making  this  a  reality. 


REPLY  TO  AMBASSADOR  EBAN 

In  response  to  a  protest  from  Israel  Ambassador 
Abba  Eban  on  May  5,  Mr.  Byroade  explained  that 
he  had  spoken  frankly  on  the  underlying  cause 
of  the  Arab-Israel  controversy  because  it  seemec 
to  be  increasingly  affecting  the  security  of  the 
Middle  East  and,  hence,  of  the  United  States.6 
The  American  people,  in  his  view,  were  entitled  to 
such  information,  especially  because  of  the  new 
evidence  of  Soviet  intentions  in  the  Middle  East 
but  he  regretted  that  the  Israel  Government  hac 
interpreted  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  immigra- 
tion as  an  intervention  in  Israel's  domestic  affairs. 
The  Israel  Government,  he  said,  seemed  to  have 
overlooked  the  basic  point  that  the  Arab  world  did 
have  a  fear  of  Israel  expansion,  and  he  hoped  that 
Israel  would  give  serious  attention  to  finding  a 
solution  of  the  problem  raised.  His  address,  he 
said,  had  merely  stated  that  assurances  by  the 
great  powers  should  be  supplemented  by  Israel 
herself.  Israel  should  find  some  way  to  lay  at  rest 
this  concern  of  her  neighbors  and  thus  remove  the 
specter  of  fear — which  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be 
based  upon  reality — from  minds  in  the  Middle 
East.  Wise  statesmanship  might  find  a  way  to 
such  accomplishment. 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  Robert  Murphy 
sounded  much  the  same  note  before  the  Zionist 
Organization  of  America  on  June  24.7  Among 
other  things,  Mr.  Murphy  remarked  that  those  in 
the  Department  of  State  who  regularly  dealt  with 
"ramifications  of  the  problem"  were  "affected  by 
sympathy  and  desire  to  effect  solutions"  in  the  in- 
terest "of  the  Jewish  community  and  of  our  coun- 
try." But  there  was  "no  desire  improperly  to  in- 
terfere in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  state." 

It  remained  for  President  Eisenhower,  speaking 
at  the  American  Jewish  Tercentenary  Dinner  at 

'  Ibid.,  May  17,  1954,  p.  761. 
1  Ibid.,  July  5,  1954,  p.  3. 
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New  York  on  October  20,8  however,  to  state  the 
essence  of  American  policy: 

In  the  Near  East,  we  are  all  regretfully  aware  that  the 
major  differences  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  re- 
main unresolved.  Our  goal  there,  as  elsewhere,  is  a  just 
pMce  By  friendship  toward  both,  we  shall  continue  to 
contribute  to  peaceful  relations  among  these  peoples. 
And  in  helping  to  strengthen  the  security  of  the  entire 
Near  East,  we  shall  make  sure  that  any  arms  we  provide 
are  devoted  to  that  purpose,  not  to  creating  local  imbal- 
ances which  could  be  used  for  intimidation  of  or  aggres- 
sion against  any  neighboring  nations.  In  every  such 
arrangement  we  make  with  any  nation,  there  is  ample 
assurance  that  this  distortion  of  purpose  cannot  occur. 


TENSION  ALONG  DEMARCATION  LINES 

"While  the  United  States  in  1954  continued  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  impartial  friendship  in  the 
.Middle  East,  there  was  little  indication  of  any 
ling  of  tension  along  the  Israel-Arab  demar- 
cation lines  following  the  adoption  by  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  of  the  resolution  concerning  the 
Qibya  incident  on  November  24,  1953.9  Nor  was 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  un- 
der article  XII  of  the  Israel-Jordan  Armistice 
Agreement  of  1949,  successful  in  bringing  Jordan 
and  Israel  together  for  a  special  conference  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations,  since  Jordan 
insisted  that  the  proper  channel  for  discussion  lay 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  Truce 
Supervision  Organization,  not  the  United  Nations 
Headquarters.10 

On  February  24,  1954,  Gen.  Vagn  Bennike, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.N.  Truce  Supervision  Or- 
ganization, submitted  a  report  in  accordance  with 
the  November  24  resolution.11  Among  other 
things,  he  indicated  that  there  had  been  no  inci- 
dents comparable  with  that  at  Qibya  and  that 
Jordan  had  taken  measures  to  meet  the  situation, 
including:  (1)  an  increase  in  the  number  of  police 
assigned  to  the  border  area;  (2)  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  patrols;  (3)  replacement  of  village 
mukhtars  and  area  commanders  where  laxity  was 
suspected;  (4)  removal  from  the  border  area  of 
suspected  infiltrators  and  imposition  of  heavy 
sentences  on  known  infiltrators;  and  (5)  effective 


*  Ibid.,  Nov.  8, 1954,  p.  675. 

*  For  background  on  the  Qibya  incident,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  1, 
1964,  p.  329. 

"United  Nations,  Security  Council,  Official  Records, 
Ninth  Year,  Supplement  (January,  February,  and  March 
1964),  pp.  9-22. 

u  Ibid.,  pp.  23-40. 
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measures,  preventive  and  punitive,  to  prevent  in- 
cidents resulting  from  ploughing  across  the  de- 
marcation line,  although  the  Israel  Government 
protested  this  interpretation  of  the  situation. 

In  the  weeks  which  followed  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  tension  along  the  demarcation  lines. 
When  the  Israel-Jordan  Mixed  Armistice  Com- 
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mission,  under  Commander  E.  H.  Hutchison, 
found  it  impossible  to  determine  responsibility  for 
an  incident  at  Scorpian  Pass  on  March  17,  1954, 
in  which  11  Israelis  were  killed,  Israel  refused 
to  cooperate  with  that  body  until  Commander 
Hutchison  was  replaced  (October  11,  1954).  A 
series  of  incidents  followed  at  Nahhalin  on  March 
29,  in  which  nine  Jordanians  were  killed  and  17 
wounded,  the  Jordan  Government  charging  that 
an  Israel  task  force  was  involved.12 

Ambassador  Eban  called  on  Secretary  Dulles  on 
March  25  to  discuss  Israel-Arab  relations  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  incident  at  Scorpian  Pass 
and  existing  border  tensions.  The  Secretary  re- 
peated his  deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  life  involved 
but  pointed  out  that  the  Israel- Jordan  Mixed  Ar- 
mistice Commission  had  not  been  able  to  identify 
the  criminals  and  stressed  the  necessity  for  for- 
bearance on  the  part  of  all  parties  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  statements  or  acts  which  might  further  dis- 
turb the  general  situation.  He  also  indicated  that 
the  United  States  fully  supported  the  U.N.  Truce 
Supervision  Organization  and  believed  that  both 
parties  should  cooperate  with  the  Mixed  Armistice 
Commission.  In  particular,  the  Secretary  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  Israel  would  cooperate  with 
the  Israel- Jordan  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  in 
further  efforts  to  identify  and  bring  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  ambush  to  justice. 

In  reply  to  Ambassador  Eban's  request  that  the 
United  States  join  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  in  bringing  the  situation  to  the  attention 
of  the  Security  Council,  Secretary  Dulles  stated 
that  the  United  States  would  exchange  views  with 
these  Governments,  which,  he  understood,  were 
also  being  approached  by  the  Israel  Government. 
Mr.  Dulles  also  stated  his  belief  that  both  parties 
should  adhere  faithfully  to  their  obligations  under 
the  armistice  agreement  of  1949  and  said  he  hoped 
that  they  would  cooperate  with  the  Mixed  Armis- 
tice Commission  in  investigating  all  the  facts  of 
the  situation  and  that  Jordan  would  live  up  to  its 
obligations  under  article  XII  of  the  armistice 
agreement. 

The  problem  of  frontier  incidents  and  tensions 
came  before  the  Security  Council  during  April  and 
May,  but  there  was  no  concrete  action.13  An  out- 
break of  violence  in  Jerusalem,  June  30-July  3, 


1954,  brought  forth  a  message  on  July  1  from  th 
United  States  to  both  Jordan  and  Israel,  in  whicl 
the  United  States  deplored  the  outbreak,  with  it 
serious  loss  of  life,  and  urged  both  Government 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  insure  observance  of  th 
cease-fire.  The  United  States  also  hoped  that  botl 
Governments  would  cooperate  with  the  U.N 
Chief  of  Staff  in  his  efforts  to  terminate  the  clash.1 
Incidents  continued  throughout  the  summer,  es 
pecially  along  the  Israel-Jordan  demarcation  lines 
and  shortly  after  becoming  Chief  of  Staff  of  th. 
U.N.  Truce  Supervision  Organization  on  Septem 
ber  2, 1954,  Maj.  Gen.  E.  L.  M.  Burns  was  impellec 
to  complain  of  lack  of  cooperation,  particularly  oi 
the  part  of  Israel.15  In  connection  with  an  inci 
dent  in  the  Bayt  Liqya  area  early  in  September,  h 
declared  that  the  holding  of  military  maneuvers  ir 
Israel  near  the  demarcation  lines  increased  anxieb 
on  the  other  side.     It  was  necessary — 

that  the  Governments  should  keep  the  situation  well  ii 
hand,  that  they  should  take  all  possible  measures  to  avoh 
incidents,  that  illegal  crossings  of  the  demarcation  lin« 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  prevented,  that  only  well 
trained  and  disciplined  military  or  police  personnel  b< 
employed  in  the  first  line  of  the  defensive  organization! 


12  For  reports  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization 
on  the  Nahhalin  and  Scorpian  Pan  Incidents,  see  Q.N. 
does.  B/8251,  8262. 


13  For  the  discussions  of  Apr.  8,  12,  27,  and  May  4,  se< 
U.N.  docs.  S/PV.  665-670.  On  Apr.  20  the  Jordan  Par 
liament  publicly  thanked  Andrei.  Vyshinsky,  the  Soviei 
representative,  for  his  efforts  in  the  Security  Council  ir 
supporting  the  Arab  position.  Ambassador  Eban  statec 
on  May  4  that  Israel  casualties  between  June  1949  anc 
Mar.  23,  1954,  had  reached  518,  of  whom  300  had  beer 
wounded  and  218  killed.  The  Truce  Supervision  Organ 
ization  was  able  to  verify  that  37  Israelis  were  killed  anc 
32  wounded  between  June  1949  and  May  20,  1954,  while 
some  101  Jordanians  were  killed  and  76  wounded,  witt 
Israel  held  responsible  for  80  violations  of  the  armistice 
agreement  and  Jordan  60.  Between  May  9  and  Dec.  6 
1954,  it  appears  that  Israel  was  held  responsible  for  U 
violations  and  Jordan  3,  and  that  29  Jordanians  were 
killed  and  18  wounded,  while  6  Israelis  were  killed,  ac- 
cording to  the  verified  estimates  of  the  Truce  Supervisor 
Organization.  There  were,  of  course,  other  casualties  ic 
incidents  for  which  responsibility  was  not  determined 
While  the  major  problem  has  always  been  along  the 
Israel-Jordan  demarcation  lines,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  Security  Council  condemned  Israel  9  times  and  Egypt 
20  times  for  violations  of  the  Israel-Egyptian  Armistice 
Agreement  between  April  and  December  1954,  and  con- 
demned both  Israel  and  Syria  for  a  violation  of  the  Israel- 
Syria  Armistice  Agreement. 

14  Bulletin  of  July  12,  1954,  p.  48.  The  Truce  Organ 
ization  was  unable  to  fix  responsibility  for  the  outbreak  in 
Jerusalem.  See  U.N.  docs.  S/3258,  3259,  3200,  3264,  3269/ 
Corr.  1,3275,  and  3278. 

15  U.N.  doc.  S/3290,  p.  6. 
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of  both  parties,  particularly  in  the  sensitive  areas  like  the 
Jerusalem  area. 

COMPLAINT  AGAINST  EGYPT 

Meanwhile,  on  January  28,  1954,  Israel  had  ur- 
gently requested  the  Security  Council  to  consider 
its  complaint  against  Egypt  concerning  (1)  re- 
-trirtions  on  the  passage  of  ships  trading  with 
Israel  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  (2)  Egyptian 
interference  with  shipping  proceeding  to  the  port 
of  Eilat  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  in  alleged  violation 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Security  Council  of  Sep- 
tember 1, 1951,  and  of  the  Egyptian-Israel  General 
A rni ist  ice  Agreement  of  February  24, 1949.16  The 
Security  Council  considered  the  Israel  complaint 
in  eight  sessions  between  February  4  and  March 
29.  During  the  discussion  on  February  5  Ambas- 
sador Eban  noted  the  importance  of  the  problem 
of  freedom  of  the  seas  and  of  fidelity  to  interna- 
tional conventions  and  accused  Egypt  of  establish- 
ing a  general  blockade  against  Israel  in  violation 
of  the  resolution  of  September  1,  1951,  and  of  the 
Constantinople  Convention  of  1888,  under  which 
the  ('anal  was  to  be  "always  free  and  open  in  time 
of  war  as  in  time  of  peace  to  every  vessel  of  com- 
merce or  of  war  without  distinction  of  flag."  In 
turn,  the  Egyptian  representative  stressed  that 
Egypt  was  not  employing  a  blockade  or  interfer- 
ing with  freedom  of  commerce  but  was  exercising 
the  right  of  search  as  a  matter  of  self-defense, 
since  the  armistice  of  1949  had  not  brought  peace. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  a  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  Xew  Zealand  was  brought  to  a  vote.  It 
recalled  the  resolution  of  1951,  noted  with  "grave 
concern"  that  Egypt  had  not  complied  with  it,  and 
called  upon  Egypt  to  remove  restrictions  on  Suez 
Canal  traffic.  It  also  indicated  that  the  Egyptian- 
Israel  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  should  deal 
with  the  problem  of  transit  of  Aqaba.  While 
eight  representatives,  including  Ambassador 
Lodge  of  the  United  States,  supported  the  resolu- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  and  Lebanon  opposed,  with 
the  Soviet  vote  constituting  a  veto." 

The  problem  of  the  Suez  Canal  came  before  the 
Security  Council  again  between  October  and  De- 


cember 1954,  on  a  complaint  by  Israel  that  on  Sep- 
tember 28  Egypt  had  seized  an  Israel  vessel,  the 
SS.  Bat  Galim,  which  was  involved  in  a  test  of  the 
Egyptian  restrictions  in  the  Suez  Canal.  While 
the  discussion  of  the  question,  except  for  the  spe- 
cific application,  was  along  the  lines  which  had 
become  familiar  both  in  1951  and  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1954,  no  decision  emerged.  On  Decem- 
ber 4,  however,  the  Egyptian  Government  indi- 
cated that  it  was  preparing  to  release  the  crew  of 
the  Bat  Galim  as  soon  as  the  necessary  formalities 
had  been  completed,  and  was  ready  to  release  the 
seized  cargo  immediately.18 

The  Egyptian  Government  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  release  the  Bat  Galim  on  December  23,  and 
on  January  1  it  did  release  the  crew.  During  the 
further  discussion  of  the  case  on  January  4,  1955, 
in  the  Security  Council,  Ambassador  Lodge  in- 
dicated that  the  "sole  desire"  of  the  United  States 
was  "to  see  a  just  and  equitable  settlement  of  the 
outstanding  problems  between  Israel  and  her 
neighbors."  19  He  said  he  did  not  believe  that  this 
could  be  accomplished  "without  strict  adherence 
by  both  sides  to  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, taken  in  accordance  with  its  responsibilities 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security,  and 
strict  adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the  armistice 
agreements."  He  also  declared  that  Egyptian  re- 
strictions on  transit  of  ships  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  whatever  the  direction  or  the  flag,  were 
"inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  General  Armistice  Agreement, 
contrary  to  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  Sep- 
tember 1, 1951,  and  a  retrogression  from  the  stated 
objectives"  to  which  both  sides  were  committed 
in  signing  the  armistice  agreement.  Ambassador 
Lodge  hoped  that  both  Israel  and  Egypt  would 
take  further  steps  to  reduce  tensions  and  believed 
there  had  been  some  lessening  of  tension  in  con- 
nection with  the  Palestine  question  during  1954. 

Meanwhile,  the  Arab  States  had  all  protested 
against  the  plans  for  the  presentation  at  Jerusa- 
lem of  the  credentials  of  the  new  American  Am- 
bassador to  Israel,  Edward  B.  Lawson.    The  Arab 


■  UN*,  doc.  S/3168.  In  turn  the  Egyptian  Government 
complained  on  Feb.  3  of  an  incident  at  Al'  Auja  on  Oct.  3, 
S/3172,  3174,  3179).  For  a  general  review,  see 
A/2663,  Report  of  Secretary-General  (1954),  pp.  25-26. 

'•'  D  V  docs.  S/PV.  657-664;  S/3188/Corr.  1.  The  So- 
viet t'nion  had  also  vetoed  a  resolution  dealing  with  Israel 
actions  in  the  Syrian-Israel  demilitarized  zone. 


18  U.N.  docs.  S/PV.  682-686 ;  S/3296,  3297  and  Corr.  1/ 
3298,  3300,  3302,  3309,  3310,  3311,  3315,  3319,  3323,  3325, 
3326.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  Syrian  Government 
complained  against  an  Israel  action  in  forcing  a  Syrian 
passenger  plane,  flying  over  its  regular  route,  to  land  at 
Lydda,  Israel,  on  Dec.  12,  1954  (U.N.  doc.  S/3330).  The 
plane  was  released  on  Dec.  13. 

"  Bulletin  of  Jan.  17, 1955,  p.  110. 
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chiefs  of  mission  in  Washington  charged  on  No- 
vember 3  that  such  presentation  would  constitute 
a  change  in  the  previous  United  States  attitude 
concerning  Jerusalem  and  would  be  in  disregard 
of  "the  reaffirmed  United  Nations  resolution  on 
the  internationalization  of  the  Jerusalem  area." 20 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  however,  Sec- 
retary Dulles  recalled  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  look  to  the  United  Nations  and  stated 
that,  following  normal  practice,  the  presentation 
of  credentials  would  be  effected  by  Ambassador 
Lawson  at  the  place  where  the  Chief  of  State  ac- 
tually was.  The  fact  that  presentation  would  take 
place  in  Jerusalem  implied  no  change  in  the 
United  States  attitude  regarding  Jerusalem,  he 
said,  nor  did  it  imply  any  change  in  the  location 
of  the  American  Embassy  in  Israel,  which  was  at 
Tel  Aviv.  When  Ambassador  Lawson  presented 
his  credentials  on  November  12,  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  would  be  strengthened  and  said 
he  considered  it  fitting  that  Americans,  who  owed 
so  much  of  their  civilization  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  prophets  of  Israel,  should  work  together  with 
Israel  "in  the  great  task  of  building  a  modern  na- 
tion in  this  ancient  land."  21 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  DISCUSSION 

The  problems  of  Palestine  did  not  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  deliberations  of  the  ninth  session  of 
the  General  Assembly.  With  the  exception  of  brief 
reference  in  the  general  debate,  there  was  no  men- 
tion of  the  political  issues.  In  general,  the  Arab 
delegations  held  to  implementation  of  previous 
U.N.  resolutions  as  a  condition  of  peace  with  Israel, 
and  the  Syrian  delegation,  in  particular,  suggested 
establishment  of  a  commission  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  repatriation  of  refugees,  the  prob- 
lem of  Jerusalem,  and  territorial  questions.22    On 


"  Ibid.,  Nov.  22,  1954,  p.  776.  A  similar  protest  was  filed 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  before  the 
presentation  of  the  credentials  of  the  British  Ambassador 
on  Nov.  10.  The  Soviet  Ambassador  had  presented  his 
credentials  at  Jerusalem  on  June  16,  1954. 

"  For  the  text  of  an  address  by  Ambassador  Lawson 
before  the  Israel-America  Friendship  League  at  Tel  Aviv 
00  r>ec.  4,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  17,  1955,  p.  92. 

"  See,  for  example,  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Mohammed 
Fadhil  al-Jamali  (Iraq),  Sept.  27,  1054  (U.N.  doc.  A/PV. 
470)  ;  Ahmed  Shnkairj  (Syria),  Oct  5,  1964  (U.N.  doc. 
A/J'V.  489);  Dr.  Mahmoud  Azml  (Egypt),  Oct.  6,  1954 
(I'.y.  doc.  A/PV.  492). 


the  other  hand,  Ambassador  Eban  of  Israel,  speak 
ing  on  October  6,  considered  the  Syrian  proposa 
"frivolous"  and  suggested,  as  a  step  on  the  road  t> 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  the  conclusion  of  pact, 
of  nonaggression  and  pacific  settlements,  whic? 
would  include  undertakings  to  respect  the  terri 
torial  integrity  and  political  independence  of  sig 
natories  and  to  refrain  "from  all  hostile  acts  o 
military,  economic  or  political  character."  23 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  the  prot 
lem  of  the  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine,  now  num 
bering  some  950,000.  In  the  end,  in  a  resolutio 
which  the  United  States  fully  supported,  Unite' 
Nations  assistance  was  extended  for  a  period  of 
more  years.24  Likewise  approved  was  a  $26,100. 
000  allocation  to  assist  in  feeding  and  caring  fo 
the  refugees  and  $36,200,000  more  to  promote  Ian 
development  and  other  works  programs  designe 
to  make  the  refugees  self-sufficient. 

The  United  States  fully  supported  the  progran 
and  Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth  explaine 
on  November  19  that  the  United  States  approve' 
extension  of  the  Relief  Agency  for  another  5  years 
if  the  Sinai  reclamation  project,  the  Jordan- Yar 
muk  project,  and  others  were  begun  very  soor 
But  if  prompt  action  were  not  forthcoming,  th 
attitude  of  the  United  States  would  "inevitably  uri 
dergo  thorough  reexamination,  as  its  willingnes 
to  continue  its  support"  would  "in  all  probabilit; 
be  based  on  tangible  evidence  of  progress  on  th 
programs  of  public  works  within  a  reasonabl 
time."  On  November  24  he  declared  that  the  resc 
lution  clearly  reaffirmed  the  right  of  the  refugee 
to  repatriation  and  indicated  his  belief  that  Israe 
"ought  to  satisfy  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  rights 
of  repatriation  and  compensation,  although  th 
United  States  also  considered  it  "essential  that  th 
refugees  understand  that  the  true  destiny  of  mos 
of  them  lies  in  the  Arab  world." 

North  African  Problems 

Because  of  its  concern  with  broad  questions  o 
security  and  of  the  well-being  and  progress  of  th 
peoples  of  the  area,  the  United  States  maintainec 


"  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.  492. 

"For  texts  of  U.S.  statements  and  of  resolution,  se 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  3, 1955,  p.  24.  See  also  U.N.  doc.  A/2711; 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  United  Nations  Rt 
lief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Nea 
East  Covering  the  period  1  July  1953  to  30  June  195J/ 
A/2826  and  Corr.  1 ;  and  A/2816. 
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its  interest  in  the  problems  of  North  Africa  dur- 
ing 1964.  During  his  visit  to  the  United  States 
in  November,  French  Premier  Pierre  Mendes- 
F ranee  reviewed  events  in  North  Africa  which  had 
•created  obstacles  to  the  policy  inaugurated  by  the 
French  Government."  Put  he  expressed  the  hope 
hat  French  proposals  would  lead  to  a  prompt 
;olution  of  the  problems  and  stressed  that  "exter- 
uil  influences"  had  "affected  the  situation  in 
S'orth  Africa  and  compromised  the  security"  of 
S'orth  Africa.  Secretary  Dulles  declared  that  he 
•would  give  serious  consideration  to  the  matter." 26 
[n  an  address  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  on  November  22,  Premier  Mendes- 
F ranee  referred  in  particular  to  the  problem  of 
funisia  and  to  the  negotiations  looking  toward 
he  laying  of  "foundations  of  a  lasting  agree- 
nent." 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
runisia  and  Morocco,  the  General  Assembly  de- 
eded, on  December  17,  to  postpone  consideration 
•for  the  time  being''  and  expressed  confidence  that 
i  satisfactory  solution  would  be  found.26  The 
United  States  had  preferred  to  have  no  resolution 
>n  the  question  of  Tunisia  in  Committee  I  but  did 
iupport  the  ultimate  resolution  in  the  plenary 
a,  since  it  expressed  confidence  that  the 
French  and  Tunisian  Governments  were  working 
oward  a  successful  solution  of  that  problem.27 

•  .!//•.  Howard,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
lited  Nations  adviser  for  the  Bureau  of  Near 
Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs. 


>oil  Conservation  Expert  Goes 
:o  Israel  on  Exchange  Grant 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
uary  9  (press  release  73)  that  Walter  Clay  Low- 
lermilk,  consultant  to  the  United  Nations  on  eco- 
nomic development,  had  left  on  February  5  for 
IV1  Aviv,  Israel,  to  head  the  new  Department  of 
Agricultural  Engineering  at  the  Israel  Institute 
if  Technology  and  to  serve  as  consultant  to  the 
jovernment  of  Israel  for  a  period  of  at  least  6 
aonths.  Dr.  Lowdermilk  has  been  awarded  a  sup- 
>lemental  grant  under  the  International  Educa- 


"  Bulletin  of  Nov.  29,  1954,  p.  804. 
"Ibid.,  Jan.  3,  1955,  p.  30. 
"Ibid.,  p.  31. 
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tional  Exchange  Program  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  enable  him  to  accept  these  invitations. 

In  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Engineering  at  the  Israel  Institute 
of  Technology,  Dr.  Lowdermilk  not  only  will  di- 
rect its  activities  but  will  also  advise  regarding 
the  preparation  of  syllabi  for  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  courses,  train  lecturers,  and  provide 
guidance  for  a  research  program,  in  addition  to 
lecturing  in  these  fields.  As  an  adviser  to  the 
Government  of  Israel  he  will  recommend  and 
promulgate  sound  land  and  water  use  policies  for 
the  country. 


Library  Exchanges  With  India 
From  Interest  on  Food  Loan 

Press  release  75  dated  February  9 

Twelve  Indian  librarians  are  expected  to  arrive 
in  the  United  States  for  advanced  professional 
training,  and  a  shipment  of  American  books  will 
shortly  be  on  its  way  to  the  Indian  institutions 
they  represent  as  a  result  of  the  emergency  food 
loan  made  to  India  during  the  summer  of  1951. 
The  act  of  Congress  (Public  Law  48,  82d  Cong.) 
provided  that  the  first  $5  million  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  as  interest  on  the  loan  to  relieve 
the  wheat  famine  should  be  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  educational  exchanges  and 
the  interchange  of  books  and  laboratory  and  tech- 
nical equipment  between  India  and  the  United 
States.1  Other  exchanges  of  persons,  books,  and 
equipment  will  follow  these  two  initial  projects. 

The  Indian  librarians  are  expected  to  arrive  in 
Washington  on  February  14.  Their  study  and 
training  project,  which  is  being  carried  out  under 
the  International  Educational  Exchange  Program 
of  the  Department  of  State  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  will  be  of 
approximately  5  months'  duration.  First  they 
will  have  an  introduction  to  American  life  and 
customs  at  the  Washington  International  Center, 
to  be  followed  by  3  weeks  of  lectures  and  seminars 
in  library  science  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  Indian  visitors  will  then  be  placed  individ- 
ually in  university  libraries  throughout  the 
country  for  an  opportunity  to  acquire  practical 
training  in  the  American  library  system.  After 
that  each  will  spend  a  month  traveling  in  the 


1  Bulletin  of  July  2,  1951,  p.  37. 
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United  States.  They  will  come  together  again  as 
a  group  when  they  attend  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Library  Association  in  July  at 
Philadelphia.  They  expect  to  return  to  India  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting. 

The  book  project  is  designed  to  help  build  up 
the  resources  of  recognized  Indian  universities. 
For  this  purpose  the  universities  first  surveyed 
their  needs  and  then  requested  the  American  books 
that  would  be  most  useful  to  them.  To  carry  out 
the  program  in  the  United  States,  the  Department 
of  State  has  enlisted  the  services  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  which  has  specialized  facilities 
for  book  exchanges  with  foreign  countries.  That 
Agency  has  contracted  with  Care,  Inc.  to  handle 
the  actual  procurement  and  shipment  of  the  books 
requested.  A  total  of  approximately  32,500  books 
have  been  allocated  so  far  to  more  than  30  Indian 
universities,  government  offices,  and  research 
institutes. 


FOA  Approves  Additional 
Funds  for  Bolivia 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  an- 
nounced on  January  25  the  approval  of  additional 
funds  for  Bolivia  which  bring  to  $18,060,000  the 
amount  of  development  and  emergency  assistance 
approved  to  date  for  that  country  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

The  newly  authorized  funds  include  $5  million 
for  development  assistance  and  nonsurplus  food- 
stuffs under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  $8.7  mil- 
lion worth  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  includ- 
ing wheat  and  other  products  under  title  II  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  These  funds  are  in  addition  to  $3,- 
160,000  for  development  assistance  and  $1.2  million 
for  surplus  commodities  previously  authorized  for 
fiscal  1955. 

The  agricultural  commodities  include  wheat  and 
wheat  flour,  hog  lard,  cottonseed  oil,  and  raw 
cotton. 

Emphasis  in  the  development  assistance  pro- 
gram is  on  agricultural  development  primarily 
within  the  Santa  Cruz  area  of  Bolivia.  The  funds 
are  being  used  to  purchase  tractors,  land  clearing 
and  leveling  equipment,  irrigation  and  water 
<•'!  1 1  i  pment,  farm  machinery,  road  development  and 


maintenance  equipment,   fertilizers,   insecticide 
and  seeds. 

Last  year  the  Bolivian  Government,  faced  wit 
an  economic  crisis  resulting  from  falling  tin  price 
started  a  general  development  program  for  th< 
country  after  the  United  States  allocated  $12. 
million  in  development  assistance  and  contributec 
$2  million  to  the  emergency  food  production  pro 
gram  to  prevent  famine  and  to  stimulate  economi 
diversification  and  development. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Economic  Aid  and  Surplus  Commodit; 
Agreements  With  Pakistan 

Following  are  the  texts  of  two  agreements  be 
tween  the  United  States  and  Pakistan  recently 
signed  at  Karachi,  a  defense-support  agreemen 
signed  on  January  11,  and  an  agreement  on  sur 
plus  agricultural  commodities  signed  on  Jan 
v.ary  18. 

DEFENSE-SUPPORT  AGREEMENT 

Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  Paki 
stan  and  the  government  of  the  unite 
States  of  America  on  United  States  At 
Under  Chapter  3 — Defense  Support — o 
Title  I  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amei 
ica  and  the  Government  of  Pakistan, 

In  order  to  contribute  further  to  the  develop 
ment  of  Pakistan's  capacity  to  maintain  its  inc 
pendence  and  security,  in  a  manner  which  wi 
assist  the  people  of  Pakistan  in  strengthening  tl 
economy  of  their  country  as  a  sound  basis  for 
strong  democratic  society,  and 

In  order  to  provide  the  basis  upon  which  tl 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  prepared 
extend  defense  support  assistance  to  the  Govei 
ment  of  Pakistan, 


1  For  an  announcement  of  the  signing  of  this  agreeme 
see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  24, 1955,  p.  157. 
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Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will,  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  and  conditions  of  any 
applicable  United  States  legislation  and  to  the 
availability  of  funds  for  this  purpose,  furnish  to 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  such  commodities, 
services  or  such  other  assistance  as  may  be 
requested  by  it  and  authorized  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  two  Governments  will, 
from  time  to  time  and  as  necessary,  negotiate  de- 
tailed arrangements  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Agreement. 

Article  II 

For  the  period  ending  June  30,  1955,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  allo- 
cate about  Sixty  Million  Dollars  ($60,000,000)  for 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  this  Agree- 
ment, provided  that  the  two  Governments  agree 
on  the  content  of  such  a  program  in  time  to  obli- 
gate such  funds  within  the  periods  during  which 
they  will  be  legally  available  for  this  purpose. 
Future  allocations  of  funds  by  the  United  States 
for  assistance  requested  by  Pakistan  may  be  made 
in  accordance  with  this  Agreement  and  subject  to 
the  availability  of  funds  for  this  purpose;  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  notify  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  of  any  such  allocations. 
The  two  Governments  will  cooperate  to  assure 
that  any  procurement  under  this  program  will  be 
carried  out  at  reasonable  prices  and  on  reasonable 
terms,  and  in  order  to  achieve  the  greatest  benefit 
from  the  assistance  will  agree  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  the  distribution  and  use  within  Pakistan 
of  items  and  services  which  may  be  made  available 
under  this  Agreement. 

Article  III 

A.  In  order  to  assure  maximum  benefits  to  the 
people  of  Pakistan  from  assistance  furnished  un- 
der this  Agreement,  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
will  continue  to  use  its  best  endeavors : 

1.  To  assure  efficient  use  of  all  resources  avail- 
able to  it  and  to  promote  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Pakistan  on  a  sound  basis ; 

2.  To  assure  that  the  commodities  and  services 


obtained  under  this  Agreement  are  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  purposes  for  which  furnished ; 

3.  To  foster  and  maintain  the  stability  of  its 
currency  and  confidence  in  its  economic  condition ; 
and 

4.  To  take  measures  insofar  as  practicable,  and 
to  cooperate  with  other  countries,  to  reduce  bar- 
riers to  international  trade  and  to  prevent,  on  the 
part  of  private  or  public  enterprises,  business 
practices  or  business  arrangements  which  restrain 
competition  or  limit  access  to  markets,  whenever 
such  practices  hinder  domestic  or  international 
trade. 

B.  The  Government  of  Pakistan  will : 

1.  Join  in  promoting  international  understand- 
ing and  good  will,  and  maintaining  world  peace ; 

2.  Take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  to  eliminate  causes  of  international  tension ; 

3.  Make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  eco- 
nomic stability,  the  full  contribution  permitted 
by  its  manpower,  resources,  facilities  and  general 
economic  condition  to  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  its  own  defensive  strength  and  the  de- 
fensive strength  of  the  free  world ; 

4.  Take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be 
needed  to  develop  its  defense  capacities ;  and 

5.  Take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the  effec- 
tive utilization  of  any  assistance  provided  by  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
such  assistance. 

Article  IV 

The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  assistance  which  may  be  furnished  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  a  grant  basis : 

1.  The  Government  of  Pakistan  will  establish  in 
its  own  name  a  Special  Account  (referred  to  below 
as  the  "Special  Account")  in  the  State  Bank  of 
Pakistan.  The  Government  of  Pakistan  will  de- 
posit in  this  account  amounts  of  local  currency  at 
least  equivalent  to  the  dollar  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  all  commodities,  serv- 
ices, and  other  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to 
this  Agreement.  It  is  understood  that  such  de- 
posits by  the  Government  of  Pakistan  shall  be 
made  not  later  than  forty  (40)  days  after  notifica- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  there 
has  been  disbursement  of  funds  for  commodities  or 
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services  furnished  to  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  except  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  disbursement  of  funds  for  goods  not 
intended  for  sale  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  may  defer  the  date  of  deposit  of  equivalent 
local  currency  beyond  the  specified  forty  days. 

2.  It  is  understood,  further,  that  in  the  event 
that  there  are  any  sums  accruing  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan,  or  to  any  of  the  States  or 
Provinces  of  Pakistan  from  the  sale  of  any  com- 
modities, services,  or  other  assistance  supplied 
under  this  Agreement,  or  otherwise  accruing  to 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  or  the  States  or  Prov- 
inces of  Pakistan  as  a  result  of  the  import  of  such 
commodities  or  services,  then  the  amounts  de- 
posited in  the  Special  Account  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  total  of  any  such  sales  proceeds,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  computations  of  and  adjust- 
ments on  such  sales  proceeds  shall  be  made  every 
six  months.  Representatives  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments will  promptly  agree  upon  necessary  reason- 
able accounting  procedures  for  arriving  at  aggre- 
gate accruals  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 
It  is  understood,  further,  that  the  sums  accruing 
from  any  such  sale  shall  include  import  duties 
imposed  and  collected  by  any  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan  or  any  of  its  constituent 
states.  The  Government  of  Pakistan  may  at  any 
time  make  advance  deposits  into  the  Special 
Account. 

3.  The  rate  of  exchange  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  the  rupee  equivalent  to  be  de- 
posited under  paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  shall 
be  the  par  value  at  the  time  of  notification  for 
the  Pakistan  rupee  agreed  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  provided  that  this  par  value  is 
the  single  rate  then  applicable  to  the  purchase  of 
dollars  for  commercial  transactions  in  Pakistan. 
If  there  is  no  agreed  par  value  or  if  there  are  two 
or  more  effective  rates  that  are  not  unlawful  for 
the  purchase  of  dollars  for  commercial  trans- 
actions the  particular  rates  used  shall  be  those 
effective  rates  (including  the  amount  of  any  ex- 
change tax,  surcharge,  bonus,  or  value  of  any 
exchange  certificate)  which,  at  the  time  of  de- 
posit, are  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  other 
dollars  for  similar  imports. 

4.  Drawings  upon  the  Special  Account  shall  be 
made  by  mutual  consent.  Such  drawings  will  be 
made  for  programs  in  furtherance  of  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Agreement,  as  may  be  from  time  to 
time  agreed  between  the  two  Governments.    The 
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Government  of  Pakistan  will  make  available 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  such  amour 
(but  not  to  exceed  five  percent)  of  the  deposi 
made  into  the  Special  Account  as  may  be  request* 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Government  of  the  Unit< 
States  for  any  of  its  expenditures  in  Pakistan, 
eluding  its  administrative  and  operating  expenc 
tures  in  Pakistan  in  connection  with  any  assistan 
supplied  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat 
to  the  Government  of  Pakistan  under  this  Agre 
ment.  Any  unencumbered  balance  of  funds  whi< 
may  remain  in  the  Special  Account  upon  tern 
nation  of  assistance  under  this  Agreement  shall 
disposed  of  as  may  be  agreed  between  the  t\ 
Governments. 

Article  V 

1.  Any  assistance  furnished  under  this  Agre 
ment  on  a  loan  basis  shall  be  made  available  su 
ject  to  the  terms  of  separate  agreements  to 
arranged  between  the  Government  of  Pakist 
and  the  Export- Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
agency  of  the  United  States. 

2.  In  the  period  ending  June  30,  1955,  it 
agreed  that  of  the  amount  referred  to  in  Article '. 
about  Twenty  Million  Dollars  ($20,000,000)  shs 
be  made  available  on  loan  terms  for  the  develo 
ment  of  Pakistan's  economic  strength. 

Article  VI 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  will  receive  p« 
sons  designated  by  the  Government  of  the  Unit" 
States  to  discharge  the  responsibilities  of  the  la 
ter  Government  under  this  Agreement  and 
permit  continuous  observation  and  review  by  su< 
persons  of  programs  of  assistance  under  tl 
Agreement,  including  the  utilization  of  any  su< 
assistance.  The  Government  of  Pakistan  will 
operate  in  facilitating  the  discharge  of  these 
sponsibilities  by  such  persons,  and  will  provii 
the  United  States  with  full  and  complete  inforr 
tion  relating  to  programs  under  this  Agreemei 
including  statements  on  the  use  of  assistance 
ceived.  Upon  appropriate  notification  by  t] 
Government  of  the  United  States,  the  Gover 
ment  of  Pakistan  will  accord  such  persons  ai 
accompanying  members  of  their  families,  exce 
as  may  otherwise  be  mutually  agreed,  the  prh 
leges  and  immunities  specified  in  paragraphs  | 
and  5  of  the  1954  Supplementary  Program  Agre 
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uent  for  Technical  Cooperation  and  Economic 
Yssistaiuv  between  the  two  Governments,  signed 
it  Karachi  on  December  28,  1953. 

Article  VII 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  will  so  deposit, 
legregate  or  assure  title  to  all  funds  allocated  to 
>r  derived  from  any  program  of  assistance  under- 
aken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  so 
hat  such  funds  shall  not,  except  as  may  otherwise 
>o  mutually  agreed,  be  subject  to  garnishment,  at- 
achment,  seizure  or  other  legal  process  by  any 
person,  firm,  agency,  corporation,  organization  or 
government. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  will  permit  and 
live  full  publicity  to  the  objectives  and  progress 
>f  the  program  under  this  Agreement  and  will 
aake  public  each  quarter  full  statements  of  op- 
erations under  it,  including  information  as  to  the 
lse  of  funds,  commodities  and  services  made  avail- 
ible  under  the  Agreement^ 

Article  VIII 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  upon 
signature  and  shall  remain  in  force  until  ninety 
lays  after  the  receipt  by  either  Government  of 
-vritten  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  other  Gov- 
ernment to  terminate  it,  except  that  arrangements 
for  repayment  of  loans  pursuant  to  Article  V 

hall  remain  in  force  on  their  own  terms. 

2.  The  two  Governments  will  consult  at  any 
ime  at  the  request  of  either  of  them  on  any  matter 

relating  to  the  application  or  amendment  of  this 
Agreement. 

3.  This  Agreement  is  complementary  to  exist- 
ng  agreements  between  the  two  Governments 
ind  is  not  intended  to  supersede  or  modify  them. 

Done  at  Karachi  in  duplicate  in  the  English 
language,  this  11th  day  of  January,  1955. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  : 

Horace  A.  Hildreth 

Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America 

in  Pakistan 

For  the  Government  of  Pakistan  : 

Mohamad  Ali 

Minister  for  Finance  and  Economic  Affairs 

February  2 J,   1955 


SURPLUS  COMMODITY  AGREEMENT 

Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  Pak- 
istan and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  Surplus  Agricultural 
Commodities  Under  Title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954 2 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  Pakistan : 

Recognizing  the  desirability  of  expanding  trade 
in  agricultural  commodities  between  their  two 
countries  and  with  other  friendly  nations  in  a 
manner  which  would  not  displace  usual  market- 
ings of  the  United  States  in  these  commodities 
or  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities ; 

Considering  that  the  purchase  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  products  thereof,  for  Pakistan  rupees 
will  assist  in  achieving  such  an  expansion  of  trade ; 

Considering  that  the  rupees  accruing  from  such 
purchases  will  be  utilized  in  a  manner  beneficial 
to  both  countries ; 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  understandings  which 
govern  the  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  the 
measures  which  the  two  Governments  will  take 
individually  and  collectively  in  furthering  the 
expansion  of  trade  in  such  commodities 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 
Sale  for  Local  Currency 

1.  Subject  to  the  negotiation  and  execution  of 
supplemental  commodity  agreements  referred  to 
in  paragraph  2  of  this  Article,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  undertakes  to 
finance  the  sale  for  Pakistan  rupees  of  certain 
agricultural  commodities  determined  to  be  surplus 
pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  to  purchasers  author- 
ized by  the  Government  of  Pakistan  in  an  amount 
of  approximately  $29.4  million. 

2.  The  two  Governments  will  conclude  supple- 


2  For  the  text  of  Executive  Order  10560  of  Sept.  9,  1954, 
providing  for  the  administration  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  related  doc- 
uments, see  iMd.,  Oct.  4,  1954,  p.  498. 
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mental  agreements  which,  together  with  the  terms 
of  this  Agreement,  shall  apply  to  the  sale  of  com- 
modities and  the  uses  of  the  currency  accruing 
from  such  sales.  The  supplemental  agreements 
6hall  include  provisions  relating  to  the  sale  and 
delivery  of  commodities,  the  time  and  circum- 
stances of  deposit  of  such  currency,  and  other  rele- 
vant matters.  The  provisions  of  such  supplemen- 
tal agreements  will  be  incorporated  in  purchase 
authorizations  issued  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  acceptance  by  the 
Government  of  Pakistan. 

Article  II 
Uses  of  Local  Currency 

1.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  rupees  ac- 
cruing to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  consequence  of  sales  made  pursuant 
to  this  agreement  will  be  used  for  the  following 
purposes  in  the  approximate  amounts  shown : 

To  help  develop  new  markets  for  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  on  a  mutually  benefit- 
ing basis ;  $2.0  million 

To  procure  military  equipment,  materials,  facil- 
ities and  services  for  the  common  defense ;  $14.46 
million 

To  pay  United  States  obligations  in  Pakistan ; 
$2.94  million 

For  loans  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  eco- 
nomic development,  made  through  established 
banking  facilities  of  the  friendly  nation  from 
which  the  foreign  currency  was  obtained  or  in 
any  other  manner  which  the  President  may  deem 
appropriate.  Strategic  materials,  services,  or 
foreign  currencies  may  be  accepted  in  payment 
of  such  loans;  $10.0  million 

2.  The  rupees  accruing  under  this  agreement 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purposes  stated  in  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  in  such  manner  and  order 
of  priority  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  determine  after  discussion  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan. 

Article  III 

General  Undertakings 

1.  The  Government  of  Pakistan  agrees  that  it 
will  take  all  possible  measures  to  prevent  the  resale 
or  transshipment  to  other  countries,  or  use  for 
other  than  domestic  purposes  (except  where  such 
resale,  transshipment  or  use  is  specifically   ap- 


proved by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  purchase 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultun 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  195' 
and  to  assure  that  its  purchase  of  such  commt 
ties  does  not  result  in  increased  availability 
these  or  like  commodities  to  nations  unfriendly 
the  United  States. 

2.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  they  wi 
take  reasonable  precautions  to  assure  that  all  sah 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  pursuant 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assis 
ance  Act  of  1954  will  not  unduly  disrupt  wor 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities,  displace  usi 
marketings  of  the  United  States  in  these  commoc 
ities,  or  materially  impair  trade  relations  amoi 
the  countries  of  the  free  world. 

3.  In  carrying  out  this  Agreement  the  two  Go1 
ernments  will  seek  to  assure  conditions  of  coi 
merce  permitting  private  traders  to  functic 
effectively  and  will  use  their  best  endeavors 
develop  and  expand  continuous  market  deman 
for  agricultural  commodities. 

Article  IV 

Consultation 

The  two  Governments  will,  upon  the  request  c 
either  of  them,  consult  regarding  any  matter  rt 
lating  to  the  application  of  this  Agreement  or  t 
the  operation  or  arrangements  carried  out  pui 
suant  to  this  Agreement. 

Article  V 

Entry  Into  Force 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  upo 
signature. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  represent 
tives,  duly  authorized  for  the  purpose,  hav 
signed  the  present  Agreement. 

Done  at  Karachi  in  duplicate,  this  18th  day  c 
January,  1955. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  State 
of  America  : 

Horace  A.  Hildreth 

Ambassador  of  the   United  States  of  Americ 
in  Pakistan 

For  the  Government  of  Pakistan  : 

Mohamad  Ali 
Minister  for  Finance  and  Economic  Affairs 
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urplus  Commodity  Agreement 
igned  With  Peru 

res»  release  78  dated  February  10 

Representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Peru 
ad  the  United  States  signed  an  agreement  at 
,ima  on  February  S,  1955,  for  the  sale  and  de- 
\  ery  to  Peru  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
awing  a  total  value,  including  transportation 
■f  about  $3,630,000. 

These  commodities  will  be  made  available  pur- 
nant  to  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
nent  and  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  480,  83d 
?ong).  This  sale  will  help  to  meet  deficiencies 
D  the  normal  Peruvian  supply  of  these  com- 
nodities. 

Payment  for  these  commodities  will  be  made  in 
*eruvian  currency,  some  of  which  has  been  set 
iside  for  the  use  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
levelopment  of  agricultural  markets  in  Peru,  the 
myment  of  expenses  of  United  States  agencies  in 
5eru,  and  the  carrying  out  of  student  exchange 
)rograms  between  the  United  States  and  Peru. 


Current  Actions 


, 


rade  Agreement  With  Ecuador 
1*0  Be  Terminated 


Press  release  71  dated  February  8 

Following  conversation  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time  in  Quito  between  representatives 
)f  the  Governments  of  Ecuador  and  the  United 
States,  the  latter,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
)f  article  19  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
signed  by  both  countries  in  1938,  has  notified  the 
rrovernment  of  Ecuador  of  its  intent  to  terminate 
he  agreement. 

Termination  will  become  effective  on  July  18, 
1955,  as  provided  in  the  1938  agreement. 

This  action  has  been  taken  in  a  spirit  of  full 
understanding  and  good  will  between  the  two 
countries,  the  representatives  of  which  are  ini- 
tiating conversations  regarding  the  conclusion 
of  a  mutually  satisfactory  commercial  arrange- 
ment in  lieu  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
scheduled  to  expire  on  July  18, 1955. 


MULTILATERAL 


Commodities — Rice 

Amended  Constitution  of  the  International  Rice  Commis- 
sion, and  Rules  of  Procedure.     Done  at  Rome  Decem- 
ber 10, 1953.     Entered  into  force  December  10,  1953. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Iran,  September  30, 1954. 


Telecommunications 

International    telecommunication    convention    and    final 
protocol.     Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952. 
Entered  into  force  January  1, 1954.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Korea,  December  28,  1954.' 

Additional  protocols  to  the  international  telecommunica- 
tion convention.     Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  22, 
1952.     Entered  into  force  December  22,  1952. 
Ratification  deposited:  Korea,  December  28, 1954. 


BILATERAL 

Chile 

Agreement  relating  to  an  informational  media  guaranty 
program  in  Chile.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Santiago  January  14, 1955.  Entered  into  force  January 
14,  1955. 

Surplus  agricultural  commodities  agreement.  Signed  at 
Santiago  January  27,  1955.  Entered  into  force  Janu- 
ary 27,  1955. 


Ecuador 

Reciprocal  trade  agreement.     Signed  at  Quito  August  6, 
1938.     Modified  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Quito  March  2, 
1942.     53  Stat.  (Pt.  3)  1951  and  56  Stat.  1472. 
Notice  of  termination  given  by  the  United  States:  Jan- 
uary 18,  1955.     ( In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
article  XIX,  the  agreement  will  terminate  July  18, 
1955.) 


Italy 

Arrangement  relating  to  certificates  of  airworthiness  for 
imported  aircraft.     Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Rome  November  12,  1954,  and  January  26,  1955.     En- 
tered into  force  January  26, 1955. 
Arrangement  relating  to  the  admission  of  civil  aircraft, 
issuance  of  pilots'  licenses,  and  the  acceptance  of  cer- 
tificates for  aircraft  and  accessories  imported  as  mer- 
chandise.    Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
October  13  and  14, 1931.     47  Stat.  2668. 
Article  9  terminated:  January  26, 1955  (by  the  arrange- 
ment relating  to  certificates  of  airworthiness  for  im- 
ported aircraft  of  November  12, 1954,  and  January  26, 
1955). 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


February   21,    7955 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Advisory  Committee  Agrees  on  Agenda 
for  Atomic  Energy  Conference 

Following  are  the  texts  of  a  communique  issued 
at  U.N.  Headquarters  following  the  first  session  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  International  Con- 
ference on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy; 
a  press  statement  by  1. 1.  Babi,  U.S.  representative 
on  the  Committee;  and  a  U.N.  announcement  con- 
cerning the  conference. 


COMMUNIQUE  ISSUED  JANUARY  28 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  International 
Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy,  which  has  been  meeting  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Secretary-General  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  at  UN  Headquarters  since  17  January,  com- 
pleted its  first  session  this  morning. 

The  Committee,  composed  of  representatives  of 
Brazil,  Canada,  France,  India,  the  USSR,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  agreed  on 
a  topical  agenda  for  the  Conference  and  on  Rules 
of  Procedure  to  conduct  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  its  meetings  have 
been  productive  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  done 
will  prove  very  helpful  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Conference  and  in  its  effective 
functioning. 

The  Advisory  Committee  will  meet  in  its  second 
session  at  a  date  and  place  to  be  determined  to  re- 
view the  progress  of  the  preparations  for  the 
Conference. 

The  Secretary-General,  in  the  next  few  days, 
will  issue  invitations  to  participate  in  the  Confer- 
ence to  the  governments  of  the  60  member  states 
of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  governments  of 
24  non-member  states  which  are  members  of 
United  Nations  specialized  agencies.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  participation  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies in  the  Conference  will  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General in  consultation  with  the  heads  of 
those  agencies. 


The  Secretary-General  thanked  the  Committ 
for  its  advice  which  has  been  very  useful  to  hi 
in  taking  a  number  of  important  decisions  in  co 
nection  with  preparations  for  the  Conference. 

The  International  Conference  on  the  Peacef 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  will  open  on  8  August  19.' 
in  Geneva  at  the  European  Headquarters  of  tl 
United  Nations.  The  proceedings  of  the  Confe 
ence  are  scheduled  to  take  12  working  days. 

The  24  non-member  countries  which  are  mer. 
bers  of  the  UN  specialized  agencies  and  will  1 
invited  to  participate  in  the  Conference  are:  A, 
bania,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Fi: 
land,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Jordan,  Hm 
gary,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Republic  of  Kore 
Laos,  Libya,  Monaco,  Nepal,  Portugal,  Rumani 
San  Marino,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Vatican  Cil 
and  Vietnam. 


01 


PRESS  STATEMENT  BY  DR.  RABI 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  2111  dated  January  29 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  supplement  the  br 
press  release  of  the  Secretariat  on  the  complet: 
of  the  work  of  the  first  session  of  the  Adviso: 
Committee  for  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Ei 
ergy.  The  Secretary-General  will  give  you  in 
few  days  a  report  of  the  details  of  our  work  so 
shall  not  comment  on  the  specific  results  of  oi 
meetings. 

The  completion  of  the  first  session  of  the  Seen 
tary-General's  Advisory  Committee  for  the  plai 
ning  of  the  International  Conference  on  the  Peac< 
f  ul  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  constitutes  another  foi 
ward  step  in  United  Nations  response  to  Presider 
Eisenhower's  initiative  in  urging  international  c< 
operation  in  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energ 
While  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  reveal  the  details  c 
the  decisions  taken  by  the  Secretary-General  o 
the  advice  of  the  committee,  I  can  assure  you  thf 
these  decisions  and  the  views  expressed  by  the  ms 
jority  of  the  committee  on  the  agenda  and  pre 
cedures  of  the  conference  conform  entirely  wit 
the  desire  expressed  by  President  Eisenhower  tin 
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orldwide  investigation  into  the  peaceful  uses  of 
amonable  materials  should  be  encouraged. 

1  believe  1  am  also  free  to  inform  you  that  the 
felted  States  delegation  recommended  that  the 
inference  to  be  held  in  August  in  Geneva  should 
b  I  scientific  and  technical  conference  with  an 
genda  and  rules  of  procedure  which  would  fore- 
all  any  effort  to  turn  the  conference  to  considera- 
on  of  political  questions.  To  be  effective  in  deal- 
iir  in  a  12-day  period  with  the  important  scien- 
lic  and  technical  subjects  which  it  will  consider, 
le  conference  will  necessarily  have  to  concentrate 
D  the  important  and  primary  subjects  for  which 

is  being  called.  Fortunately,  this  view  was  sup- 
orted  by  all  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
littee  save  one.  and  was  accepted  by  the  Secretary- 
eneral. 

The  agenda  of  the  conference  is  comprehensive 
nd  will.  I  believe,  be  of  great  interest  to  the  sci- 
olists and  technicians  who  are  concerned  with  the 
eaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Contributions  to 
le  agenda  came  from  all  of  the  members  of  the 
dvisory  Committee.  The  Soviet  Union's  pro- 
ofed contribution  has  been  widely  publicized  by 
[oscow  so  I  think  I  shall  break  no  confidence  in 
iving  there  is  an  item  on  the  agenda  under  which 
le  report  promised  by  the  Soviet  Government  can 
e  made.1 

The  United  States  and  the  other  members  of  the 
ommittee  indicated  during  the  discussions  their 
itention  to  contribute  papers  on  most  of  the 
genda  items.  Professor  Skobeltzin,  unfortu- 
ately.  was  able  to  refer  only  to  the  single  item 
"hich  I  have  already  mentioned. 

The  agenda  includes  items  in  the  field  of  energy, 
lcluding  electric  power;  the  economics  of  atomic 
nergy ;  exploration  for  raw  materials ;  important 
?ssions  on  the  agricultural,  medical,  and  biolog- 
*al  aspects  of  atomic  energy;  safety  and  health 
actors  in  the  use  of  atomic  energy ;  the  disposal 
f  wastes :  as  well  as  some  discussions  of  the  ques- 
ions  of  theoretical  science  involved  in  the  peaceful 
se  of  atomic  energy. 

On  the  rules  of  procedure,  as  I  have  indicated, 
ur  principal  problem  was  the  nature  of  the  con- 
ference. It  is  the  practice  in  scientific  conferences 
")  designate  the  officers  in  advance  so  that  they  can 
repare  themselves  to  lead  the  discussions  on  the 


1  For  a  statement  by  Lewis  L.  Strauss  on  the  Soviet 
'nion's  proposed  contribution,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  31, 
955,  p.  170. 


various  technical  subjects.  Also,  it  is  usual  to 
avoid  voting  or  the  passage  of  resolutions  and  to 
give  the  officers  of  the  conference  broad  powers  to 
make  preparations  for  the  conference,  and  to  as- 
sure the  efficient  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  con- 
ference. There  is  also  provision  at  such  confer- 
ences for  screening  of  papers  to  insure  their  high 
scientific  and  technical  quality  and  to  screen  out 
duplication  and  repetition.  Normally,  also,  when 
a  participant  accepts  an  invitation  to  the  confer- 
ence, he  agrees  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  procedure 
for  conduct  of  meetings,  acceptance  of  papers,  etc. 
With  the  exception  of  a  single  individual,  the  sci- 
entists on  the  committee  advised  the  Secretary- 
General  to  follow  these  well-accepted  procedures 
rather  than  procedures  which  would  be  appropri- 
ate to  a  conference  dealing  with  political  questions. 
I  believe  I  can  assure  you  that,  when  you  see  the 
rules,  you  will  find  them  entirely  appropriate  for 
a  scientific  conference. 

To  summarize,  I  am  pleased  with  the  results  of 
the  meeting  which  we  have  just  concluded.  I  be- 
lieve the  conference  should  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  exchange  of  information  on  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  among  the  scien- 
tists of  the  world,  and  accordingly  it  should  repre- 
sent a  most  encouraging  response  by  the  United 
Nations  to  the  proposal  of  President  Eisenhower 
that  we  should  "find  the  way  by  which  the  mirac- 
ulous inventiveness  of  man  shall  not  be  dedicated 
to  his  death,  but  consecrated  to  his  life." 


PRELIMINARY  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
CONFERENCE 

U.N.  press  release  dated  February  1 

Invitations  to  participate  in  the  forthcoming 
International  Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  were  sent  today  [February  2]  by 
Secretary-General  Dag  Hammarskjold  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  60  United  Nations  member  states 
and  to  the  24  nonmember  states  who  are  members 
of  the  U.  N.  specialized  agencies. 

The  conference  will  open  on  August  8,  1955  in 
Geneva  at  the  European  Headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations.  Its  proceedings  are  scheduled  to 
take  12  working  days. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary-General  trans- 
mitted to  states  members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  the  specialized  agencies  the  topical  agenda 
and  the  Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  conference  as 
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agreed  upon  by  the  Advisory  Committee  which 
met  from  January  17  to  January  28  at  U.  N.  Head- 
quarters under  the  Secretary-General's  chairman- 
ship. 

In  his  letter  of  invitation,  the  Secretary-Gene:  al 
states  that,  in  accordance  with  his  understanding 
of  the  views  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  he  has 
decided  to  name  Dr.  Homi  J.  Bhabha,  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  India,  as 
president  of  the  conference. 

Six  vice  presidents  of  the  conference  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary-General,  from  a  list  of 
nominees  of  their  nationalities  designated  by 
Brazil,  Canada,  France,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

Also  in  his  letter  of  invitation,  the  Secretary- 
General  states  he  has  appointed  Prof.  Walter  G. 
Whitman  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology as  Secretary  General  of  the  conference.  In 
this  capacity,  Professor  Whitman  will  serve  as  an 
officer  of  the  U.  N.  Secretariat. 

Furthermore,  the  Secretary- General  has  ap- 
pointed an  internal  U.  N.  Working  Party  to  assist 
Professor  Whitman  on  matters  relating  to  the 
conference.  This  Working  Party  consists  of  Dr. 
Ralph  J.  Bunche  and  Ilya  S.  Tchernychev,  Under 
Secretaries  of  the  United  Nations,  and  Dr.  Gunnar 
Randers,  a  Norwegian  atomic  scientist,  appointed 
in  December  as  special  consultant  to  the  Secretary- 
General  on  preparations  for  the  conference. 


Progress  Toward  Self-Government 
in  the  Cameroons 

Statements  by  Mason  Sears 

U.S.  Representative  on  the  Trusteeship  Council 


CAMEROONS  UNDER  FRENCH  ADMINISTRATION 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  2107  dated  February  1 

As  usual,  the  United  States  delegation  will  keep 
its  statement  short.  But  in  order  to  bring  out  a 
point  which  we  would  like  to  stress,  we  shall,  for  a 
moment,  range  high  and  wide  over  Africa  before 
we  come  down  to  expressing  our  confidence  in  the 


1  Made  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  Feb,  1  and  Feb.  7. 
For  a  map  showing  the  administrative  divisions  of  Africa, 
see  Kumjctin  of  May  10, 1054,  facing  p.  710. 


way  the  Cameroons  under  French  administratic 
are  progressing  toward  self-government. 

Mr.    President,   the   meaning   of    present-da 
Africa  is  coming  alive  right  under  the  eyes,  n< 
only  of  the  world  outside  of  Africa,  but  of  tl  ' 
Africans  themselves. 

Not  long  ago — in  fact,  within  the  memory  < 
two  distinguished  members  of  this  Council — tl 
tribal  people  of  Africa  knew  very  little  about  ea< 
other.  They  were  separated  by  difficulties  of  te 
rain  into  isolated  regions  between  which  the 
were  practically  no  communications.  All  of  th 
has  now  been  changed  by  airplanes  and  mot< 
roads. 

As  a  result,  the  continent,  within  a  relative 
few  years,  has  been  opened  up  in  every  directio 
and  the  airways  and  highways  are  still  expandin 
Distances  which  took  Stanley  and  Livingstone  ar 
the  other  great  explorers  months  and  years  to  cov 
now  can  be  flown  in  less  than  a  day.  Today, 
consequence,  news  travels  fast  and  importa: 
events  in  one  place  are  closely  followed  by  peop 
a  thousand  miles  away. 

This  is  creating  a  body  of  African  public  opi 
ion  which  is  steadily  growing  in  importanc 
Politically  speaking  this  means  that  many  even 
in  the  immediate  years  ahead  will  have  speci 
significance. 

During  this  period,  for  example,  Africans 
have  many  opportunities  to  mark  the  birth  of 
new  nation.  First  will  come  the  Gold  Coa 
which  is  expected  to  achieve  independence  in  195 
Nigerian  independence  is  likewise  in  the  offin 
And  when  these  two  nations  become  self-gover 
ing,  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  some  form  of  ass 
ciation  with  them  will  undoubtedly  be  given  to  i 
people  of  British  Togoland  and  the  Cameroor 

In  1957  the  Sudan  will  determine  its  futui 
Then  when  Somaliland  becomes  self-governing 
international  agreement  at  the  end  of  1960,  an 
most  unbroken  belt  of  independent  nations  "w 
stretch  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Oceans. 

Unless  the  influence  which  this  will  have 
African  thinking  is  kept  in  mind,  the  examinati 
of  affairs  in  any  trust  territory  would  be  out 
context  and  unrealistic.  As  each  new  nation  b 
comes  self-governing,  the  cumulative  effect  up< 
nationalist  movements  in  territories  still  she 
of  self-government  is  bound  to  become  mc 
pronounced. 

But  circumstances  differ  from  territory  to  ten 
lory,  and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  become  ind 
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endent  all  at  the  same  time.  In  the  meantime, 
he  stability  of  the  future  which  is  so  important 
or  the  Africans  depends  upon  the  skill  with  which 
hese  nationalist  movements  are  encouraged  to 
>romote  their  own  orderly  progress  toward 
elf-government. 

In  this  respect,  my  delegation  has  complete  con- 
dence  in  the  political  astuteness  of  the  French 
dministration  in  the  Cameroons.  They  have  no 
.hite  settler  problems  and  are  in  a  most  advan- 
is  position  to  observe  and  measure  political 
nd  economic  developments  in  Middle  Africa, 
'hey  have  been  in  the  Cameroons  for  a  long  time 
nd  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  Cameroonian 
eople. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  this  very  friendly  land, 
s  several  in  my  delegation  have  been  privileged 
p  do,  cannot  help  being  impressed  with  what  the 
pecial  representative  of  France  referred  to  as  the 
ynamic  evolution  of  the  territory.  From  the 
pick  and  span  communities  of  the  Moslem  north, 
own  to  the  thickly  populated  regions  of  the  south, 
here  is  an  atmosphere  of  activity.  New  roads  are 
eing  constructed  and  old  ones  extended.  Schools 
nd  hospitals  are  being  expanded.  Experimental 
ousing  is  under  way.  And  the  cordial  relations 
etween  the  French  authorities  and  the  Camer- 
onian  people  is  apparent  on  every  side.     One  has 

feeling  that  this  is  no  ordinary  colonial  opera- 
on.  It  is  more  an  operation  to  raise  the  standard 
f  living — and  as  such,  deserves  our  recognition. 

And  now.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  conclude.  It  is 
iv  delegation's  expectation  that  French  trustee- 
lip  will  continue  to  be  successful.  Above  all,  we 
ope  that,  when  self-government  comes,  the  people 
f  the  Cameroons  will  decide  to  vote  by  decisive 
lajorities  to  maintain  the  closest  ties  with  France. 


AMEROONS  UNDER  BRITISH 
DMINISTRATION 

8./U.N.  press  release  2112  dated  February  7 

The  U.S.  delegation  is  exceedingly  interested 
i  the  Cameroons  under  British  administration 
nd  its  association  with  Nigeria.  The  success  of 
;cent  political  and  constitutional  developments  in 
lis  part  of  Africa  shows  clearly  how  mistaken  it 

to  underrate  the  innate  capacity  of  Africans  to 
ndertake  political  responsibility.  We  wish  it 
mid  be  matched  in  those  other  parts  of  the  world 
here  free  political  institutions  are  forbidden. 


We  were  especially  impressed  by  the  democratic 
basis  on  which  the  southern  Cameroons  have  es- 
tablished their  new  House  of  Assembly.  Here  the 
system  of  ministerial  responsibility  to  the  elected 
members  of  the  Assembly  is  being  gradually  intro- 
duced under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  Endeley, 
who  heads  the  majority  party.  It  deserves  our 
full  confidence  and  support. 

We  were  also  happy  to  learn  that  at  a  time  when 
the  democratic  rights  of  opposition  parties  are 
often  disregarded,  and — in  some  countries — even 
crushed,  an  opposition  group  is  not  only  tolerated 
but  openly  encouraged.  This  example  of  African 
wisdom,  Mr.  President,  should  be  appropriately 
recorded  in  the  Council's  report  to  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly. 

These  developments  clearly  justify  the  faith 
of  the  British  administrators  in  the  ability  of  the 
Cameroonian  people  to  assume  rapidly  the  com- 
plex responsibilities  of  self-government. 

Another  important  aspect  of  public  policy  in 
the  Cameroons  is  that  the  people  are  being  given 
an  opportunity  to  determine  not  only  their  own 
local  future  but  their  territorial  future  with 
Nigeria  as  well.  This  is  shown  by  the  free  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  people  in  both  north  and  south 
are  looking  to  their  sectional  problems  and  de- 
ciding them  independently. 

We  might  be  tempted  in  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil to  think  that,  since  the  trusteeship  territory  is 
an  administrative  unit,  the  people  of  north  and 
south  should  think  the  same  way  and  look  in  the 
same  direction.  But  they  do  not,  and  we  are  glad 
that  the  British  administrators  recognize  their 
wishes.  In  the  north,  for  example,  the  Council 
has  been  informed  that  socially  and  geographically 
the  people  consider  themselves  as  part  of  northern 
Nigeria.  They  do  not  think  of  themselves  as 
Cameroonians.  In  the  south,  a  separate  form  of 
autonomous  relationship,  comparable  to  a  semi- 
federated  region,  is  desired.  But  in  each  case  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  federal  government  of 
Nigeria  for  recognizing  the  wishes  of  both  sections. 

This  we  believe  to  be  sound  and  just.  In 
neither  case  will  the  identity  of  north  or  south  be 
ignored  or  overridden. 

Such  step-by-step  opportunities  to  exercise  self- 
determination  come  to  a  people  seldom  in  their 
history.  The  Cameroonian  people,  their  political 
leaders,  and  the  British  administrators  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  way  they  are  cooperating 
and   working  out  the  destiny  of  the  territory. 
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They  are  a  vital  part  of  West  African  political 
evolution  and  will  have  tremendous  influence 
throughout  the  continent. 

With  respect  to  Nigeria,  the  rapid  evolution  of 
self-government  in  that  country,  with  which  the 
Cameroons  have  been  so  long  associated,  is  hasten- 
ing the  day  when  the  present  trusteeship  agree- 
ment will  no  longer  apply.  While  the  termina- 
tion of  the  trusteeship  has  not  yet  been  placed 
before  the  Trusteeship  Council,  it  is  a  matter 
which  is  undoubtedly  entering  into  the  thinking 
and  planning  of  the  administering  authorities  and 
the  Cameroonian  leaders.  The  precedents  which 
will  have  been  laid  down  in  the  case  of  British 
Togoland  may  throw  some  helpful  light  on  how  it 
should  be  handled. 

In  the  meantime,  the  new  forms  of  political  as- 
sociation with  Nigeria  will  give  the  Cameroonian 
people  a  most  valuable  experience  in  local  govern- 
ment and  in  national  government  on  a  federal 
basis.  This  confirms  the  wisdom  of  the  British 
Government  in  writing  into  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ment a  provision  for  the  administration  of  the 
Cameroons  from  Nigeria. 

The  progress  of  federation  in  this  territory,  con- 
sisting of  so  many  diverse  peoples  and  languages, 
has  been  of  absorbing  interest  to  my  delegation. 
There  are  probably  few  cases  in  history  where  in 
such  a  short  time  so  many  obstacles  to  self-gov- 
ernment have  been  overcome.  With  its  30  million 
people  and  its  potential  resources,  Nigeria  will 
not  only  be  the  largest  nation  in  Africa  but  is 
destined  to  play  a  most  important  part  in  the 
intercontinental  affairs  of  the  world. 

Both  Nigeria  and  the  Cameroons  are  splendid 
examples  of  how  readily  people  can  take  to  self- 
government  if  given  a  helping  hand.  My  delega- 
tion believes  in  their  future. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Signatories  to  Manila  Pact 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  (press  release  77)  that  the  following  dele- 
gation would  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
meeting  of  signatories  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty,  opening  at  Bangkok  on 
February  23 : 


V.8.  Representative 

John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State 
Special  Assistant:  John  W.  Hanes,  Jr. 

Coordinator 

Douglas  MacArthur  II,  Counselor,  Department  of  Sta 

Assistants:  Morris  N.  Draper;  William  H.  Gleyste* 

Jr. 

Senior  Advisers 

H.  Struve  Hensel,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Carl  W.  McCardle,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
John  E.  Peurifoy,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Thaila 
Walter  S.  Robertson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Admiral  Felix  B.  Stump,  U.S.N.,  Commander-in-Chi 
Pacific 

Advisers 

Robert  Amory 

Norbert  L.  Anschuetz 

James  D.  Bell 

Andrew  H.  Berding 

William  J.  Galloway 

Robert  Jantzen 

William  T.  Kenny,  Captain,  U.S.N. 

Randolph  A.  Kidder 

Richard  F.  Silver,  Colonel,  U.S.A.F. 

John  L.  Stegmaier 

Charles  Sullivan 

Kenneth  T.  Young 

Secretaries  of  Delegation 

Donald  B.  Eddy 
Bruce  Grainger 


Tenth  Pan  American  Child  Congress 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Fe 
ruary  7  (press  release  67)  that  the  U.S.  Gover 
ment  is  being  represented  at  the  Tenth  Pan  Amei 
can  Child  Congress  at  Panama  City,  Panam, 
February  6-12, 1955,  by  the  following  delegatio 

Chairman 

Elisabeth  S.  Enochs,  Chief,  International  Technical  M 

sions,    Social    Security   Administration,   Departmt. 

of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Members 

Mrs.  Rollin  Brown,  National  Congress  of  Parents  a 

Teachers,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Helen  B.  Chapman,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clul. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Einor  H.   Christopherson,   M.D.,  American   Academy 

Pediatrics,  Evanston,  111. 
Sarah  S.  Deitrick,  M.D.,  Director,  Division  of  Inten 

tional  Cooperation,  Children's  Bureau,  Social  Sec 

rity  Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Edut 

tion,  and  Welfare 
Meat  rice  M.  h'aivrc,  N;il  ional  <  '.onferonco  of  Catholic  Cha 

lies,  Washington,  D,C. 
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ess  Gootlyknontz.  I'li.I>..  Director,  Division  of  Compara- 
tive Education,  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

bomasine  Hendricks,  Social  Welfare  Adviser,  Foreign 
Operations  Administration,  American  Embassy, 
Panama. 

MM  pi  Naivnsky,  Regional  Representative,  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance,  Social  Security  Administration, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Ojmrd  Ross,  American  National  Red  Cross,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

■orothea  Sullivan,  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Tenth  Congress  is  being  held  under  the 
>int  sponsorship  of  the  American  International 
list  it  ute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood  and  the 
Government  of  Panama,  and  it  is  a  specialized  con- 
Brance  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
1  accordance  with  the  Oas  Charter.  Its  purpose 
5  to  study  questions  relating  to  children  from  the 
tandpoint  of  health  (including  pediatrics,  ma- 
>rnal  and  child  health,  and  bio-statistics),  edu- 
ition,  social  welfare,  sociology,  legislation,  and 
iter- American  cooperation. 

The  Ninth  Congress  was  held  at  Caracas,  Vene- 
uela,  January  5-10, 1948. x 

hemical  Industries  Committee  of  the 
iternational  Labor  Organization 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
iv  7  (press  release  68)  that  the  Chemical  Indus- 
ries  Committee  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
anization  (Ilo)  will  hold  its  fourth  session  at 
xeneva,  Switzerland,  from  February  7-19. 

The  U.S.  Government  will  be  represented  by  the 
ollowing  delegation : 

:epresenting  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

^legates 

iorace  B.  McCoy,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Business 

and  Defense  Services  Administration,  Department  of 

Commerce 
v'illiam    C.    Pope,    Safety   Engineer,    Bureau   of   Labor 

Standards,  Department  of  Labor 

;epre8enting  the  Employees  of  the  United  States 

delegates 

Taurice  F.  Crass,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Manufac- 
turing Chemists  Association,  Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


1  For  a  report  on  the  Ninth  Congress,  see  Bulletin  of 
[ay  9, 1948,  p.  595. 
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Embert  W.  Dwyer,  Manager,  Personnel  Relations,  Mon- 
santo Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Advisers 

Henry  W.  Johnstone,  Senior  Vice  President,  Merck  &  Co., 

Inc.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 
Francis  J.  O'Connell,  Director  of  Industrial  Relations, 

Allied   Chemical  &  Dye  Corp.,   61  Broadway,   New 

York,  N.Y. 

Representing  the  Workers  of  the  United  States 

Delegates 

John  E.  Lewis,  Vice  President,  International  Chemical 
Workers,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  5105  Oak- 
lawn  Road,  Baltimore  7,  Md. 

Michael  Ross,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  Repre- 
sentative at  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions,  Brussels,  Belgium 

The  Chemical  Industries  Committee  is  one  of 
eight  industrial  committees  established  by  the  Ilo 
to  deal  with  the  problems  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant international  industries.  Eepresentation 
on  each  of  the  committees  is  tripartite  in  nature, 
with  government,  employer,  and  worker  represent- 
atives from  member  countries. 

At  the  fourth  session,  the  Committee  will  con- 
cern itself  primarily  with  (1)  a  general  report, 
dealing  particularly  with  (a)  action  taken  in  the 
various  countries  in  the  light  of  the  conclusions 
adopted  at  previous  sessions  of  the  Committee,  (b) 
steps  taken  by  the  International  Labor  Office  to 
follow  up  the  studies  and  inquiries  proposed  by  the 
Committee,  and  (c)  recent  events  and  develop- 
ments in  the  chemical  industries ;  (2)  factors  af- 
fecting productivity  in  the  chemical  industries, 
with  special  reference  to  work  study  and  systems 
of  wage  payment;  and  (3)  problems  of  health  and 
safety  in  the  chemical  industries,  including  the 
classification  and  labeling  of  dangerous  substances. 

In  addition  to  the  United  States,  the  following 
countries  will  be  represented  at  the  meeting :  Ar- 
gentina, Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Chile,  Den- 
mark, Finland,  France,  Federal  Kepublic  of  Ger- 
many, Greece,  India,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
United  Kingdom. 

The  third  session  of  the  Chemical  Industries 
Committee  was  held  at  Geneva,  September  9-19, 
1952. 
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Foreign  Service  Examinations 
Under  New  Recruitment  Program 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 9  (press  release  76)  that  it  will  conduct  the 
first  written  examination  under  its  new  recruit- 
ing program  for  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  in 
June  1955.  It  is  hoped  that  the  program  will 
bring  approximately  300  new  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers into  the  career  corps  this  year,  a  number 
which  would  be  unprecedented  for  any  12-month 
period. 

Under  the  revised  procedures  the  written  ex- 
amination will  take  1  day,  instead  of  the  previous 
3  days,  and  will  offer  greater  opportunities  to 
individuals  with  specialized  backgrounds. 

From  now  on  the  written  examination  will  be 
given  in  65  cities,  and  the  oral  examination  which 
follows  will  be  held  in  regional  centers,  rather 
than  being  limited  to  Washington  as  it  has  been 
in  previous  years.  The  examinations  are  open  to 
anyone  who  meets  the  age  and  citizenship  require- 
ments.1 

Through  this  program,  the  Department  is  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  recommendations  made  a 
few  months  ago  by  Secretary  Dulles'  Committee 
on  Personnel.2  One  of  the  major  recommenda- 
tions calls  for  staffing  virtually  all  officer  positions 
in  Washington  and  overseas  with  Foreign  Service 
officers,  and  for  integrating  Civil  Service  per- 
sonnel now  filling  these  positions  into  the  Foreign 
Service  Officer  Corps.  Since  almost  all  profes- 
sional vacancies  will  now  be  filled  from  the  For- 
eign Service  Officer  Corps,  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  new  officers. 

A  further  recommendation  of  the  Secretary's 


1  For  a  list  of  the  localities  where  the  examinations  will 
be  held  and  for  other  details  on  the  recruitment  program, 
see  New  Opportunities  in  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service,  De- 
partment of  State  publication  5748,  for  sale  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  15  cents. 

2  Toward  a  Stronger  Foreign  Service:  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Slate'*  Public  Committee  on  Personnel,  June 
i!>.r,/h  Deportment  of  state  publication  5458,  for  sale  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  i>.  <'.,  80  cents. 


Committee  provides  for  simplifying  and  expe 
ing  the  process  of  examining  and  appointing  F< 
eign  Service  officer  candidates,  although  t 
standards  for  entrance  into  the  Foreign  Serv 
will  in  no  way  be  lowered. 

To  be  eligible  to  take  the  examination,  cam 
dates  must  be  at  least  20  years  of  age  and  unc 
31,  American  citizens  of  at  least  10  years'  star 
ing,  and,  if  married,  married  to  an  American  c 
izen.  Starting  salaries  for  successful  candidal 
range  from  $4,000  to  $5,000  per  year,  dependi 
upon  the  age  and  experience  of  the  individual, 
addition,  generous  insurance  and  retirement  bei 
fits  are  granted,  as  well  as  annual  and  sick  lea1 
Those  appointed  will  be  expected  to  serve  in  a: 
one  of  the  Department's  267  embassies,  legatioi 
and  consulates  in  some  77  countries  througho 
the  world  as  well  as  in  the  Department's  hea 
quarters  in  Washington. 

In  support  of  the  recruiting  program  a  lar 
number  of  colleges  and  universities  througho 
the  continental  United  States  will  be  visited  wit 
in  the  next  few  months  by  Department  personr 
representatives.  These  representatives  will  ta 
to  and  answer  questions  from  young  men  ai 
women  interested  in  the  career  Foreign  Service 
the  United  States. 

The  Department  representatives  will  attempt 
cover  as  many  colleges  and  universities  as  possib 
during  the  comparatively  short  time  before  tl 
written  examination  is  given  in  June,  and  $ 
attempt  will  be  made  to  visit  all  of  the  48  Stat< 
This  is  in  line  with  the  Department's  policy 
have  as  wide  a  geographical  representation 
possible  in  the  Foreign  Service  Corps. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Designation  of  Loy  W.  Henderson  as 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administration 

Effective  January  26,  Loy  W.  Henderson  was  designat 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administration  (Departme 
circular  137).  As  announced  on  January  11  (press  relea 
14),  tiie  position  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Admin 
(ration  was  set  up  in  lieu  of  the  special  post  of  Und 
Secretary  of  State  for  Administration  which  was  esto 
lished  on  February  7,  1954,  with  an  expiration  date 
December  31,  1054. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  Janua 
24  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
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puty  Under  Secretary  of  State 
r  Administration  et  al. 

FUNCTIONS   AND   AUTHORITIES 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
late  by  sections  3  and  4  of  Public  Law  73,  81st  Congress, 
■proved  May  L'O,  1949  (63  Stat.  Ill),  and  in  accordance 
th  the  requirements  of  section  3  (a)  (1)  of  Public  Law 
4,  79th  Congress,  approved  June  11,  1946  (60  Stat.  238), 
iiictions  and  authorities  are  hereby  prescribed  for  the 
•sitions  enumerated  below.  All  prior  delegations  of  au- 
ority  and  public  notices  which  are  inconsistent  or  in 
■nflict  with  the  functions  and  authorities  herein  pre- 
rihed  are,  to  the  extent  of  such  inconsistencies  or  con- 
i  ts,  herehy  superseded.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall 
ithorize  the  exercise  of  authority  which  by  law  is  re- 
lired  to  be  exercised  solely  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administra- 
on.  a.  Exercises  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
tate  by  section  3  of  Public  Law  73,  81st  Congress,  to 
idminister,  coordinate,  and  direct  the  Foreign  Service 
'  the  United  States  and  the  personnel  of  the  State 
epartment." 

Kxereises  the  authority  now  or  hereafter  vested  in  the 
kretary  of  State  or  the  Department  of  State  with  re- 
>ect  to  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  State 
id  the  Foreign  Service. 

c  Provides  general  direction  and  control  of  the  organ- 
ational  structure  and  assignment  of  functions  in  the  De- 
irtment  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service. 

d.  Directs  the  administration  of  the  Department's  in- 
*-ction  programs. 

e.  Provides  general  direction  for  the  use  of  appro- 
-iated  funds,  for  the  establishment  of  program  priori- 
es for  budgetary  purposes,  and  the  administrative  imple- 
entation  of  approved  substantive  policies  and  programs. 

f.  Directs  and  supervises  the  activities  of  the  Controller 
'  the  Department  of  State,  the  Administrator  of  the 
ureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  and  the  Direc- 
nr  General  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

?.  Prescribes  and  promulgates  such  rules  and  regula- 
ons,  and  makes  such  delegations  of  authority  as  may  be 
eeessary  to  carry  out  his  assigned  responsibilities. 
Controller  of  the  Department  of  State. 

fFor  list  of  Controller's  functions,  see  below.] 

\dministrator,  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs. 

Provides  technical  direction  for  the  consular  program 
f  the  Foreign  Service  and  directs  related  work  of  the 
epartment,  including  such  activities  as  passport  serv- 
es, protection  and  welfare  of  American  citizens  and  in- 
vests, issuance  of  visas,  representation  of  interests  of 
>reign  governments,  control  of  international  traffic  in 
mis,  and  policies  concerning  disclosure  of  classified  mili- 
iry  information. 

b.  Directs  the  security  program  of  the  Department  and 
»e  Foreign  Service. 

c.  Directs  the  administration  of  the  Refugee  Relief 
rogram  established  by  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953, 
ublic  Law  203,  83d  Congress  (67  Stat.  400) . 


1 20  Fed.  Reg.  691. 
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d.  Prescribes  and  promulgates  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions  as  may   be   necessary   to  carry  out   his   assigned 
responsibilities. 
Dated  :  January  26,  1955. 

John  Foster  Dulles, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Controller  of  the  Department  of  State 

Department  Circular  138  dated  January  26 

1.  Establishment  of  Position 

There  is  hereby  established  the  position  of  Controller 
of  the  Department  of  State  with  rank  equivalent  to  that 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  The  Controller  shall 
report  to  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Admin- 
istration and  the  Office  of  the  Controller  is  assigned  the 
organization  symbol  A. 

2.  Designations 

Mr.  Isaac  W.  Carpenter,  Jr.  is  designated  Controller  of 
the  Department  of  State.  His  principal  assistants  and 
the  organizational  components  for  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible are  designated  as  follows : 

Deputy  Controller  and  Budget  Officer,  Edward  B.  Wilber 

Office  of  Budget  (OB) 

Office  of  Finance  (OF) 
Assistant  Controller  for  Personnel,  George  F.  Wilson 

Office  of  Personnel    (PER) 
Acting  Assistant  Controller  for  Operations,  Thomas  S. 
Estes 

Office  of  General  Services   (OGS) 

Office  of  Communications  and  Records  (OC) 

Arts  and  Monuments  Staff  (A/AM) 

Clemency  and  Parole  Board  (Japanese  War  Criminals) 
(A/CPB) 


3.  Functions  of  the  Controller 

Subject  to  the  general  direction  of  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Administration,  the  Controller  of  the 
Department  of  State  shall  have  the  following  functions  : 

a.  Develops,  establishes,  revises  and  promulgates  the 
organizational  structure  and  assignment  of  functions  in 
the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service. 

b.  Directs  the  administration  of  the  personnel  program 
of  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service. 

c.  Directs  preparation  of  budget  estimates  and  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  made  available  to  the  Secretary  or  the 
Department. 

d.  Establishes  relative  program  priorities  for  budgetary 
purposes  and  supervises  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  in 
accordance  with  congressional  limitations,  program  objec- 
tives, and  policies  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary. 

e.  Directs  the  development  and  operation  of  administra- 
tive management  controls  including  fiscal  controls,  report- 
ing systems,  manuals  of  regulations  and  procedures,  etc., 
designed  to  promote  efficient,  economical,  and  effective 
operation  in  all  areas  of  the  Department  and  the  Foreign 
Service,  and  to  enforce  compliance  with  established 
policies  and  instructions. 

f.  Directs  and  provides  for  the  acquisition,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  other  facilities 
required  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Department's 
operations  abroad. 

g.  Directs  and  provides  procurement,  communication, 
transportation,  fiscal  and  other  administrative  services. 

h.  Prescribes  and  promulgates  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  assigned  responsibilities,  except 
when  such  rules  and  regulations  are  required  by  law  to  be 
issued  by  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Administration  or  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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Foreign  Relations  Volume 

Press  release  49  dated  January  27 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  the  publication  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  United  States,  1938,  Volume  IV,  The  Far  East. 
This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  five  volumes  of 
diplomatic  correspondence  to  be  published  for  the 
year  1938,  volume  III,  also  on  the  Far  East,  hav- 
ing been  released  on  December  18.  Documents  in 
volume  IV  continue  the  record  of  the  undeclared 
war  between  China  and  Japan  and  deal  also  with 
various  topics  on  Japan.  The  problems  arising 
from  the  undeclared  war  treated  in  volume  IV 
were  chiefly  those  relating  to  situations  endanger- 
ing American  life,  property,  and  treaty  rights. 

In  a  memorandum  on  January  21  to  Secretary 
of  State  Hull,  President  Roosevelt  noted  (p.  243) 
that  reports  from  China  indicated  "the  Japanese 
army  is  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  afford  ade- 
quate protection  to  American  property."  The 
President  added: 

I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  the  time  to  make  clear 
the  general  situation  in  China  and  that  it  will  help  to 
show  the  distinction  between  the  Japanese  Government 
and  the  Japanese  Army.  Few  Americans  can  object  to 
our  protection  of  Americans  against  an  army  which  is  out 
of  the  control  of  its  own  civilian  government  at  home. 

President  Roosevelt  wrote  Mr.  Hull  again  on 
January  28  (p.  250)  and  remarked: 

If  you  have  not  already  begun  to  do  so,  I  think  we 
should  start  to  lay  the  foundation  for  holding  Japan  ac- 
countable in  dollars  for  the  acts  of  her  soldiers. 

He  observed  that 

there  is  a  vast  amount  of  Japanese  owned  property  in 
the  United  States  and  that  we  have  excellent  precedent 
in  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  Act  for  holding  this  prop- 
erty in  escrow.     Enough  said  ! 

Mr.  Hull  responded  on  February  3  with  a  re- 
view of  the  question  (pp.  255-257)  and  concluded 
that  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act, 

as  you  know,  applied  only  to  property  of  people  denom- 
inated as  "enemies"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  It 
really  is  a  precedent  only  for  a  situation  where  the  United 
States  is  a  belligerent. 

On  October  15  Ambassador  Joseph  C.  Grew  re- 
ported at  length  from  Tokyo  on  discussions  with 
the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Robert  L.  Craigie,  as 
to  the  situation  created  by  Japanese  aggression  in 
China  (pp.  67-72).  The  use  of  sanctions  as  "le- 
verage" was  considered,  and  Mr.  Grew  stated  his 
conclusion  as  follows: 


Financial  or  economic  sanctions  to  compel  respect  ) 
our  diplomatic  representations  depend  upon  domestic  C( , 
siderations  in  the  United  States  which  we  here  are  hare 
in  a  position  to  gauge.  Naval  or  military  sanctions  i 
highly  unwise  unless  there  exists  behind  them  the  det 
mination  to  follow  them  up  if  necessary  to  their  logi< 
conclusion.  Failing  the  use  of  positive  leverage  we  h 
best  continue  to  follow  the  policy  pursued  up  to  t 
present.  .  .  . 

Subsequently  the  subject  of  sanctions  w 
brought  up  in  an  informal  conversation  betwe 
the  new  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  Hachi 
Arita,  and  the  American  Embassy  Counsek 
Eugene  H.  Dooman.  In  cabling  a  report  to  t 
Department  on  November  19,  Mr.  Grew  not 
(p.  94)  that  Mr.  Arita  argued  that  the  British  ai 
American  positions  were  different  from  t 
Japanese,  since  for  the  Japanese 

An  army  and  a  navy  are  incapable  of  securing  the  i 
tional  defenses  if  attack  is  made,  not  by  military  insti 
ments,  but  by  the  withholding  from  Japan  of  forei 
markets  and  of  essential  raw  materials. 

Japan  proposed 

to  place  itself  in  a  position  of  security  against  the  possit 
application  of  sanctions  either  by  the  League  of  Natio 
or  "by  nations  inside  and  outside  the  League." 

Writing  the  British  Ambassador  on  Decemb 
7,  Mr.  Grew  summarized  (pp.  99-100)  : 

Tou  and  I  have  discussed  frankly  the  possibility 
resort  to  more  far-reaching  measures  in  order  to  res 
the  further  unfolding  of  Japan's  ambitions  in  China,  a: 
.  .  .,  as  I  do  not  believe  that  anything  short  of  for 
can  lead  to  substantial  moderation  of  Japanese  policy 
China,  I  cannot  conscientiously  recommend  to  my  Gover 
ment  recourse  to  economic  sanctions. 

The  section  of  volume  IV  under  the  headh 
"Japan"  deals  primarily  with  Japanese  politic 
developments  related  to  the  critical  internation 
situation.  Problems  of  the  application  of  Jap 
nese  taxes  to  American  citizens  and  trade  betwet 
Japan  and  the  Philippines  are  also  treated.  M 
Grew  reported  on  a  political  cleavage  within  tl 
Japanese  Government  with  the  Prime  Ministe 
Prince  Konoye,  and  his  supporters  "more  ali1 
than  is  the  Army  to  the  risks  of  involvement  wit 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  .  .  ." 

Copies  of  this  volume  (iii,  638  pp.)  may  be  pu 
chased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Document' 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  2 
D.  C,  for  $3.25  each. 
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lur  Foreign  Policies  in  Asia 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles l 


I  am  glad  to  be  again  with  the  Foreign  Policy 
ssociation.    I  first  spoke  before  you  35  years  ago. 

0  this  is,  in  a  sense,  an  anniversary.     I  know  well 
c  your  work.     It  is  good  work,  and  I  am  glad  that 

is  going  on,  bringing  to  our  citizenry  a  better 

aowledge  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  broad  goal  of  our  foreign  policy  is  to  enable 

le  people  of  the  United  States  to  enjoy,  in  peace, 

ie  blessings  of  liberty.     Under  present  world 

mditions  we  cannot  achieve  that  goal  by  thinking 

ist  of  ourselves.    We  must  help  other  peoples  to 

■  free.    Thus,  enlightened  self-interest  combines 

ith  high  principle  to  lead  us  to  do  for  others  what, 

conditions  were  reversed,  we  would  want  them 

do  for  us. 

Our  task  is  not  an  easy  one,  nor  one  that  can  be 
scharged  without  sacrifice  and  risk.  Stormy 
inds  blow  from  Moscow  and  Peiping. 
In  Moscow  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  pours 
'.000  words  of  abuse  upon  the  "Western  powers, 
i  Peiping  Foreign  Minister  Chou  bitterly  attacks 
ie  United  States  and  threatens  to  use  all  the 
»rce  at  his  command  to  capture  Formosa. 
A  heavy  responsibility  devolves  upon  the  Presi- 
>nt  daily,  and  upon  the  Congress,  in  making 
•licate  decisions  which  may  spell  the  difference 
■tween  peace  and  war. 

All  of  us  would  like  to  see  peace  permanently 
sured.  We  long  for  some  simple  and  especially 
me  certain  formula  which  would  relieve  us  of 
ie  present  anxious  tasks.  But  perhaps  we  are 
aming  a  needed  lesson,  that  there  is  no  easy  way 
i  win  peace. 
Twice  in  our  generation  efforts  have  been  made 

1  secure  peace  by  broad  agreements  to  abolish  war. 


1  Made  before  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  New  York, 
Y.,  on  Feb.  16  (press  release  86). 
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The  Pact  of  Paris  of  1928  binds  over  60  nations 
to  renounce  war  as  an  instrument  of  international 
policy.  But  shortly  after  it  was  made,  the  na- 
tions fought  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  of  1945  binds  60 
nations  to  refrain  in  their  international  relations 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force.  But  there  has 
been  armed  aggression  in  Korea  which  was  pro- 
moted by  Soviet  Russia,  and  later  Communist 
China  was  found  guilty  of  armed  aggression  there. 

It  is  good  that  mankind  should  by  great  pro- 
nouncements demonstrate  its  hatred  of  war  and 
its  determination  to  outlaw  war.  Idealism  is  in- 
dispensable. But  it  would  be  dangerous  to  assume 
that  treaties  or  pledges  alone  would  relieve  us  of 
the  burdensome  tasks  we  undertake  in  the  struggle 
for  peace. 

Treaty  pledges,  no  matter  how  solemn,  will 
never  restrain  powerful  and  ambitious  rulers  who 
do  not  accept  the  restraints  of  moral  law  and  who 
are  not  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people.  As 
against  such  despots  there  must  be  other  and  fur- 
ther restraints. 

Thus  the  struggle  goes  on.  We  dare  not  relax, 
because  the  moment  of  relaxation  is  the  moment 
of  peril.  Treaty  declarations  must  be  backed  by 
a  purpose  that  is  ever  sustained,  by  an  intelligence 
that  is  ever  alert,  and  by  power  which  is  ever  ready 
and  able  to  punish  aggressors  so  that  aggression 
will  not  pay. 

Whenever  the  advocates  of  peace  seem  to  lack 
these  qualities,  then  peace  is  in  jeopardy.  On  the 
other  hand,  so  long  as  those  qualities  are  mani- 
festly present,  then  we  can  have  good  hope  that 
the  battle  for  peace  will  be  won. 

That  hope  is  the  more  justified  because  modern 
weapons  possess  such  immense  destructive  power. 
That  fact  is  frightening.    But  the  very  fact  that 
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it  is  frightening  means  that  even  the  most  reckless 
will  pause  before  taking  action  which  would  bring 
modern  weapons  into  play. 

During  these  days  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  probing  deeply  the  intentions  of  the 
free  nations.  But  we  need  not  feel  worried  or 
despondent,  for  what  the  despots  will  discover 
from  their  probing  ought  to  restrain  them. 

In  Europe  there  seems  no  retreat  from  the  basic 
resolve  to  create  the  Western  European  Union 
and  so  to  end  the  disunity  of  Western  Europe.  To 
replace  that  disunity  and  weakness  with  unity  and 
strength  will  be  the  greatest  single  contribution 
which  could  be  made  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

In  Western  Europe  there  are  over  200  million 
highly  civilized  people.  They  possess  in  the  ag- 
gregate the  intellectual  and  material  resources  to 
be  both  prosperous  and  safe — provided  only  that 
they  are  united  in  spirit  and  properly  organized 
to  work  together.  When  this  unity  is  achieved, 
great  things  will  come  about.  Western  Europe 
will  not  only  have  the  strength  to  solve  its  own 
internal  and  external  problems  but  will  be  a 
mighty  force  to  preserve  world  peace. 

Far  East  Security  Treaties 

In  the  Far  East  the  United  States  has  re- 
sponded to  the  desire  of  others  that  we  join  with 
them  to  assure  their  security.  During  the  last  4 
years,  the  United  States  has  become  party  to 
security  treaties  with  Korea,  Japan,  the  Eepublic 
of  China  on  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  Also  we  have  joined  the  eight- 
power  Manila  Pact  for  the  security  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  total  of  these  treaties  is  a  mutual  security 
system  which,  starting  from  the  Aleutian  Islands 
in  the  North,  runs  in  a  great  arc  to  the  South 
Pacific.  This  constitutes  a  defensive  bulwark  for 
freedom  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

What  has  thus  been  done  by  many  nations  is 
important.  Also  important  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  United  States  has  played  its  part,  par- 
ticularly during  recent  days. 

When  the  Congress  convened  last  January,  it 
was  organized  by  the  Democratic  Party.  So  when 
the  Manila  Pact  and  the  China  treaty  were  sub- 
mitted, they  were  submitted  by  a  Eepublican 
President  to  a  Democrat-controlled  body.  The 
same  was  true  of  President  Eisenhower's  request 
for  congressional   authority  to  use  the  Armed 
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Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  Formosa  an. 

Nevertheless,  the  two  treaties  were  ratified  ai 
the  congressional  authority  was  granted.  Tl 
was  done  promptly  and  with  virtual  unanimit' 

These  events  demonstrate  a  national  unity  aj 
capacity  for  action  which  is  needed  in  the  woi . 
today.  Too  often  representative  processes  le. 
to  such  partisanship  and  such  consequent  delaj 
that  hostile  forces  are  encouraged  to  believe  tl ; 
democracies  are  inherently  ineffective.  The  G(  • 
ernment  of  the  United  States  has  shown  the  cc  ■ 
trary.  Partisanship  was  wholly  subordinated  i 
the  national  good,  so  that  action  of  great  imp*  ■ 
tance  could  be  taken  with  deliberation,  but  w:i 
decisiveness. 

For  this  the  Nation  can  be  grateful  to  the  let  ■ 
ership  and  to  the  general  membership  of  b<i 
parties  in  the  Congress.  I  know  that  they  woi  i 
expect  me  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Walter  , 
George,  who,  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Forei 
Relations  Committee,  carried  the  heaviest  agg  ■ 
gate  burden  of  responsibility  in  relation  to  i 
three  acts  to  which  I  refer. 

We  can  all  take  pride,  as  Americans,  in  ti 
demonstration  of  national  unity  and  capaci 
Because  of  it,  free  men  throughout  the  world  <r 
face  the  future  with  better  hope  and  new  cois 
dence. 

Despotic  Disarray  in  Moscow 

While  the  capacity  of  the  representative  for 
of  government  has  been  recently  demonstrated] 
the  United  States,  there  has  been  occurring  i 
Moscow  an  extraordinary  demonstration  I 
despotic  disarray.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Soviet  State  was  peremptorily  summoned  t : 
high  Soviet  session  in  the  Kremlin  and  subjeci 


2  Editor's  Note.  Following  is  a  summary  of  con§« 
sional  action  on  the  Manila  Pact,  the  Mutual  Def>s 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
China,  and  the  resolution  relating  to  the  defense  a 
Formosa : 

Manila  Pact:  Transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  Novel  e 
10,  1954 ;  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given  on  i 
ruary  1  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1. 

Treaty  with  China:  Transmitted  to  the  Senate o 
January  6;  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  giveid 
February  9  by  a  vote  of  64  to  6. 

Formosa  resolution:  President's  message  requeso 
congressional  action  transmitted  on  January  24;  9 
Res.  159  introduced  on  January  24;  resolution  adoe 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  25,  409  ! 
and  by  the  Senate  on  January  28,  85  to  3. 
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the  public  humiliation  of  hearing  another  read 
-  resignation  and  his  confession  of  "my  guilt." 
With  that  Communist  verdict  we  need  not  quar- 
■1.  But  the  full  significance  of  what  has  oc- 
irred  is  still  obscure  and  perhaps  the  last  act  of 
10  drama  has  not  yet  been  played. 
Undoubtedly,  we  see  an  elemental,  personal 
roggle  for  power.  But  also  one  can  perceive  the 
ptlines  of  a  basic  policy  difference.  There  must 
■  those  who  are  primarily  concerned  with  the 
el  fare,  security,  and  greatness  of  the  Soviet 
r.ion  and  its  people.  There  are  others  who  would 
ive  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  power  serve  pri- 
arily  as  a  tool  of  international  communism  and 

•  a  means  of  achieving  its  worldwide  ambitions. 
Iiese  two  ends,  the  one  symbolized  by  the  State, 
Le  other  by  the  Party,  do  not  always  coincide. 

'  To  us,  the  Party  and  the  State  in  Russia  usually 

em  indistinguishable,  because  many  individuals 

in  dual  capacities.     But  Lenin  and  Stalin 

tntly  emphasized  the  distinction  between  the 
o.    ''The  Party,"  said  Stalin,  "is  not  and  cannot 

•  identified  with  the  State  power." 

We  should  keep  that  distinction  in  mind.  The 
me  may  come — I  believe  it  will  come — -when 
'ussians  of  stature  will  patriotically  put  first 
leir  national  security  and  the  welfare  of  their 
>ople.  They  will  be  unwilling  to  have  that  secu- 
iv  and  that  welfare  subordinated  to  the  world- 
ide  ambitions  of  international  communism.  If 
eir  point  of  view  should  prevail,  then  indeed 
ere  could  be  a  basis  for  worthwhile  negotiation 
id  practical  agreements  between  the  United 
cates  and  the  new  Russia.  Then  there  might  be 
activated  the  historic  friendship  between  our 
'•untries  and  our  peoples. 

utual  Defense  Treaty  With  China 

I  Let  me  turn  now  to  deal  with  some  of  the  sub- 

tintive  problems  which  arise  out  of  the  two  Far 

rn  treaties  to  which  I  have  referred — the 

hina  treaty  and  the  Manila  Pact. 

The  United  States  is  firmly  committed  to  the 

^fense  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores.    These 

jlands  became  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire  in 

They  continued  as  such  for  half  a  century, 

itil  they  were  relinquished  by  Japan  as  a  result 

I  her  defeat  in  war — a  defeat  principally  wrought 

I'  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  United  States. 

j  These  islands  form  an  important  part  of  the 

estern  Pacific  defense  svstem  which  I  have  de- 


scribed. The  people  of  the  islands  eagerly  seek 
our  help. 

Thus  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  have  been 
properly  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  United  States. 

In  1945  our  long-time  ally,  the  Republic  of 
China,  was  entrusted  with  authority  over  these 
islands.  In  1950,  when  the  aggression  against 
Korea  occurred,  President  Truman  ordered  our 
Pacific  Fleet  to  defend  Formosa  against  possible 
Chinese  Communist  attack.  Now  that  determi- 
nation has  been  converted  into  our  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  treaty,  except  as 
it  relates  to  United  States  territories,  covers  only 
the  islands  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  and 
an  armed  attack  directed  against  those  islands. 
The  congressional  authority  is  to  secure  and  pro- 
tect Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  against  armed 
attack,  and  to  make  secure  and  to  protect  "related 
positions  and  territories"  as  the  President  judges 
this  would  be  "required  or  appropriate  in  assur- 
ing the  defense  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores." 

The  President  did  not  use  our  Armed  Forces 
to  help  the  Chinese  Nationalists  to  hold  the 
Tachen  Islands  and  Yushan  and  Pishan,  lying 
some  200  miles  north  of  Formosa.  These  islands 
were  virtually  unrelated  to  the  defense  of  For- 
mosa and  the  Pescadores.  We  helped  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  to  evacuate  these  islands  and  regroup 
their  forces,  so  as  to  avoid  a  bloody  and  wasteful 
battle  which  would  have  inflamed  public  emo- 
tions. Thus,  Nationalist  China  and  the  United 
States  have  made  an  important  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  peace. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Nationalist  China 
should  go  further  and  surrender  to  the  Chinese 
Communists  the  coastal  positions  which  the  Com- 
munists need  to  stage  their  announced  attack  on 
Formosa.  It  is  doubtful  that  this  would  serve 
either  the  cause  of  peace  or  the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  been  the  initia- 
tors of  violence  in  this  area.  They  have  already 
formally  declared  their  intention  to  take  Formosa 
by  force.  If  the  Chinese  Nationalists  now  oblige 
by  making  it  easier  for  the  Chinese  Communists 
to  conquer  Formosa,  will  they  be  less  apt  to  do  so  ? 
I  doubt  it. 

The  United  States  has  no  commitment  and  no 
purpose  to  defend  the  coastal  positions  as  such. 
The  basic  purpose  is  to  assure  that  Formosa  and 
the  Pescadores  will  not  be  forcibly  taken  over 
by  the  Chinese  Communists.    However,  Foreign 
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Minister  Chou  says  they  will  use  all  their  force 
to  take  Formosa,  and  they  treat  the  coastal 
islands  as  means  to  that  end.  When  the  National- 
ists voluntarily  evacuated  the  Tachen  Islands,  the 
Chinese  Communists'  comment  was :  "The  libera- 
tion of  these  islands  has  created  favorable  condi- 
tions for  our  People's  Liberation  Army  in  the 
liberation  of  Formosa." 

Thus  the  Chinese  Communists  have  linked  the 
coastal  positions  to  the  defense  of  Formosa.  That 
is  the  fact  which,  as  President  Eisenhower  said 
in  his  message  to  Congress  about  Formosa,  "com- 
pels us  to  take  into  account  closely  related  locali- 
ties." Accordingly,  we  shall  be  alert  to  subse- 
quent Chinese  Communist  actions,  rejecting  for 
ourselves  any  initiative  of  warlike  deeds. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  will  renounce  their  ambitions. 
However,  might  they  not  renounce  their  efforts 
to  realize  their  goals  by  force  ? 

Such  renunciation  of  force  is  one  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  United 
States  had  hoped,  and  still  hopes,  that  the  United 
Nations  may  be  able  to  effect  a  cessation  of  the 
present  hostilities.  President  Eisenhower,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  dealing  with  this  matter, 
made  clear  that  the  United  States  would  welcome 
action  by  the  United  Nations  which  might  bring 
an  end  to  the  active  hostilities  in  the  area.  The 
Government  of  New  Zealand  has  brought  this  sit- 
uation before  the  Security  Council,  and  the  United 
States,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  went  to  the  length 
of  voting  to  invite  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
come  to  the  Security  Council  to  discuss  the  matter. 

In  1950  the  Chinese  Communists  had  accepted  a 
Security  Council  invitation  in  relation  to  Korea. 
However,  this  time  the  Chinese  Communists  con- 
temptuously rejected  the  invitation. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  decision  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  is  not  irrevocable  and  that 
they  will  abide  by  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  rather  than  challenge  by  force  the  de- 
fensive obligations  of  this  country.  In  any  event, 
we  believe  that  their  attitude  toward  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  has  not  ended  the  re- 
sponsibility of  that  body,  which,  by  the  charter, 
has  the  "primary  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security." 

It  should  not,  moreover,  be  carelessly  assumed 
that  peace  and  security  will  be  promoted  merely 
by  the  non-Communist  nations  indefinitely  grant- 


ing   one-sided    concessions    to    the    Commun; 
nations. 

A  great  danger  in  Asia  is  the  fear  of  many  nc 
Communist  peoples  that  the  United  States  has  i 
real  intention  of  standing  firmly  behind  the, 
Already  that  fear  has  mounted  to  the  danger  poi , 
We  accepted  in  Korea  an  armistice  which  1  \ 
Chinese  Communists  boisterously  misrepresent  \ 
a  "victory"  for  them.  We  acquiesced  in  an  In< 
china  armistice  which  reflected  the  defeat  of  1 ! 
French  Union  forces  at  Dien-Bien-Phu.  "\\ 
aided  the  Tachen  evacuation.  The  reasons  w<; 
compelling;  nevertheless  the  result  added  a  f  i 
square  miles  to  the  Communist  domain. 

If  the  non-Communist  Asians  ever  come  to  f  I 
that  their  Western  allies  are  disposed  to  retnl 
whenever  communism  threatens  the  peace,  tti 
the  entire  area  could  quickly  become  indef  ensit , 

As  the  situation  now  exists,  neither  the  cause  I 
freedom,  nor  United  States  security,  nor  wo.j 
peace  and  security  would  be  promoted  by  und 
mining  the  faith  of  the  free  Asian  peoples  in  ti 
strength  and  in  our  willingness  to  use  tli 
strength  to  restrain  those  who  violently  mem 
liberty.  The  American  people  have,  through  [ 
Congress,  made  their  own  resolution  clear.  Tl  I 
is  a  verdict  which  the  Government  accepts 
sound  and  which  it  will  soberly  execute. 

Security  of  Southeast  Asia 

Let  me  turn  now  to  Southeast  Asia.  In  a  f  ^ 
hours  I  shall  be  going  to  Bangkok  to  attend  < 
first  meeting  of  the  Council  created  under  < 
Manila  Pact  for  the  security  of  Southeast  Asia. 

We  shall  at  Bangkok  deal  with  the  problem  j 
organizing  the  Treaty  Council.    Also  we  shall 
gin  to  deal  with  the  three  substantive  probles 
assigned  to  the  Council,  namely  military  securi 
security  against  subversion  directed  from  withe  t 
and  economic  welfare.    I  cannot  anticipate  w 
the  decisions  will  be,  but  I  am  confident  that  <  J 
gathering  will  show  the  advantages  of  cooperat  r 
between  the  East  and  the  West. 

Some  Asians  retain  a  fear,  derived  from  p< 
colonial  relationships,  that  close  ties  with  ie 
Western  powers  will  lead  to  their  being  domina  c 
by  the  Western  powers.  It  is  essential  that  t  il 
fear  should  be  dispelled. 

An  important  step  in  that  direction  was  taJi 
at  Manila  when,  at  the  inspiration  of  Presidil 
Miigsaysay,  the  eight  powers  there  signed  '« 
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'aoitio  Charter.  Thereby  we  dedicated  ourselves 
>  promoting  self-government  and  to  securing  in- 
ependence  for  all  countries  whose  peoples  desire 
t  and  are  able  to  undertake  its  responsibilities. 
Uso,  we  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  economic,  so- 
ial.  and  cultural  fields  in  order  to  promote  higher 
lying  standards,  economic  progress,  and  social 
rail-being. 

How  ever,  words  alone  are  not  enough.  It  is  nec- 
anry  to  infuse  these  words  with  the  breath  of 
ife.  That,  I  hope,  will  be  done  at  Bangkok. 
.'hose  who  gather  there  will  meet  as  equals.  We 
hall.  I  think,  find  ways  to  diminish  the  risk  of 
nned  attack  against  the  treaty  area  and  the  dan- 
:er  of  subversion  from  without.  Also  we  shall  be- 
;in  to  study  economic  problems.  These  are  not 
apable  of  any  dramatic  and  spectacular  solution, 
iut  they  do  respond  to  steady,  painstaking,  and 
ympathetic  efforts. 

The  first  task  is  to  deal  with  fundamentals, 
fhat  we  are  already  doing,  particularly  in  the 
>asic  realm  of  education.  United  States  univer- 
ities  and  colleges  are  cooperating  with  Asian  in- 
t  it  ut ions  in  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and  Paki- 
tan.  Many  United  States  technicians  are  serving 
n  Asia  in  economic,  educational,  and  health  tasks, 
nd  the  number  is  being  increased.  Our  coopera- 
ion  \i  already  beginning  to  show  results  in  better 
ood  and  better  health,  and  we  are  together  taking 
he  first  steps  to  expand  trade,  to  increase  private 
nvestment,  and  to  raise  standards  of  living. 

In  such  ways,  we  can  justify  man's  faith  in 
reedom. 

There  should  indeed  be  no  cleavage  between  the 
Vestern  and  Asian  nations.  Our  concept  of  the 
iature  of  man  had  its  beginning  in  Asia,  where 
\ast  and  West  met.  We  believe  that  all  men  are 
he  creation  and  concern  of  a  universal  God  and 
hat  lie  has  endowed  every  person  with  a  right  to 
levelop  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  indi- 
idual  reason  and  conscience. 

That  religious  faith,  politically  translated  into 
he  Magna  Charta,  the  French  Declaration  of  the 
lights  of  Man,  and  our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
>endence,  was,  as  Lincoln  said  of  our  Declaration, 
iothing  exclusive  but  designed  to  provide  "liberty, 
tot  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  hope 
or  the  world  for  all  future  time." 


We  also  realize  that,  if  human  liberty  is  to  be  a 
reality,  there  must  be  an  economic  as  well  as  a 
political  foundation.  The  impoverished  and  the 
destitute  cannot  be  truly  free.  So  we  recognize 
that  economic  values  are  essential  to  give  reality 
to  the  moral  and  political  values  that  we  cherish. 

Such  a  philosophy  is  indeed  very  different  from 
that  of  Soviet  communism. 

Soviet  communism  denies  the  principle  of  hu- 
man equality  and  instead  substitutes  the  principle 
of  class  rule. 

It  denies  that  men  are  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment and  substitutes  the  principle  of  dictatorship, 
the  so-called  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

It  denies  nationalism,  except  as  it  can  be  used  as 
a  slogan  to  drive  a  wedge  between  East  and  West 
and  prepare  the  way  for  an  absorption  of  the  peo- 
ples by  international  communism. 

It  preaches  a  new  doctrine  of  segregation.  The 
peoples  of  Asia,  it  is  said,  must  be  segregated  from 
the  peoples  of  the  West.  The  new  nations  of  Asia 
must  be  segregated  from  association  with  others. 

The  guile  behind  this  is  obvious.  The  Soviet 
and  Chinese  Communists  know  that  their  com- 
bined power  can  dominate  the  Eurasian  Continent. 
If  the  other  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  stand 
alone,  they  will  be  unable  to  resist  the  iron  em- 
brace of  international  communism. 

At  the  Berlin  Conference  last  year,  Mr.  Molotov 
denounced  Nato  and  proposed  a  European  secu- 
rity system  which  would  exclude  the  United 
States.  Now  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communists 
denounce  the  Manila  Pact,  because  it  may  bring  to 
Southeast  Asia  the  strength  needed  to  resist  Com- 
munist aggression. 

The  Bangkok  Conference  will  enable  the  free 
nations  of  the  West  and  of  the  East  to  begin  a 
vital  demonstration.  They  can  show  that,  through 
association  as  sovereign  equals,  they  can  each  help 
the  other  to  independence,  security,  and  well- 
being. 

That  result  accords  with  the  high  ideals  with 
which  our  Nation  was  founded.  It  is  in  keeping 
with  what  our  people  have  sought  throughout 
their  history.  So  our  delegation  goes  to  Bangkok 
with  confidence,  because  we  know  that  our  mission 
is  sustained  by  national  faith  and  national 
purpose. 
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Manila  Pact  Meeting  at  Bangkok 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles x 

I  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  going  to 
Bangkok.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  under 
the  Manila  Pact  will  be  an  historic  event.  It  is 
appropriate  that  it  should  be  held  in  Thailand, 
which  has  long  been  independent  and  which  has 
shown  a  deep  interest  in  collective  security,  both 
on  a  regional  basis  and  in  the  United  Nations.  I 
shall  particularly  look  forward  to  seeing  again 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand,  Prince  Wan, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  our 
time.  He  has  played  a  major  role  in  the  United 
Nations  and  was  cochairman  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference last  year. 

Those  who  gather  at  Bangkok  will  be  friends 
who  have  worked  together  in  the  past,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  be  able  there  to  make  a  real 
contribution  toward  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
future. 

On  my  way  to  Bangkok,  I  shall  stop  off  briefly 
at  Manila,  and  I  look  forward  to  meeting  there 
with  President  Magsaysay,  who  is  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  seek  to  preserve  liberty  in  the  world. 

I  plan,  following  Bangkok,  to  visit  some  other 
capitals  of  the  area.  I  hope  that  these  talks  with 
Asian  leaders  will  contribute  to  the  strength, 
solidarity,  and  peace  of  the  area. 


Secretary  To  Visit  in  Far  East 
After  Bangkok  Meeting 

Press  release  87  dated  February  16 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  accepted  with  great 
pleasure  invitations  which  have  been  extended  to 
him  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Burma, 
the  Royal  Government  of  Cambodia,  the  Royal 
Government  of  Laos,  and  the  Government  of  Viet- 
Nam  to  visit  their  respective  countries  after  the 
first  Council  meeting  of  the  Manila  Pact  powers  at 
Bangkok.  He  is  looking  forward  with  anticipa- 
tion to  the  trip,  especially  as  he  is  the  first  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State  to  visit  these  countries. 
He  welcomes  these  opportunities  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest  with  their  leading  govern- 
ment officials. 

Accompanying  the  Secretary  as  his  principal 

'Mad''  on  the  occasion  of  Secretary  Dulles'  departure 
for  Bangkok  on  Feb.  IN  (press  release  90). 


adviser  will  be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Sta 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Walter  S.  Robertson,  wl 
has  the  primary  responsibility  for  U.S.  policy 
the  area.  Mr.  Robertson  also  is  looking  forwai 
to  his  first  visit  to  these  nations  and  to  his  tall 
with  their  leaders.  With  the  Secretary  will  1 
the  Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State,  Dougl 
MacArthur  II,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Sta 
for  Public  Affairs,  Carl  W.  McCardle,  and  tl 
Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff,  Robert  ] 
Bowie. 

The  Secretary  and  his  advisers  are  schedult 
to  arrive  at  Rangoon  on  the  morning  of  Febr 
ary  26,  where  they  expect  to  confer  with  Prin 
Minister  U  Nu  and  other  Burmese  leaders  on  i: 
ternational  affairs  in  general  and  in  particul: 
on  Burmese- American  relations. 

The  afternoon  and  night  of  February  27  will  1 
spent  at  Vientiane  where  meetings  have  been  a 
ranged  with  Prime  Minister  Katay  and  oth< 
leaders  of  Laos. 

The  late  morning  and  afternoon  of  Februai 
28  will  be  spent  at  Phnom  Penh  in  conferenc 
with  Prime  Minister  Leng  Ngeth  and  other  Car 
bodian  officials. 

The  Secretary  and  his  party  will  be  in  Saigc 
the  night  of  February  28  and  on  March  1st.  Th( 
look  forward  to  having  useful  meetings  wil 
Prime  Minister  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and  a  numb 
of  other  Vietnamese  leaders. 

As  has  already  been  announced,  the  Secretai 
intends  to  stop  at  Manila  en  route  home  in  ord 
to  attend  the  opening  session  of  the  conferee 
of  the  U.S.  chiefs  of  mission  in  the  Far  East.  M 
Robertson  will  remain  at  the  conference  to  coi 
tinue  discussions  with  the  chiefs  of  mission. 


President  Chiang  Thanks  U.  S.  for  Ai 
in  Redeployment  From  Tachens 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  18 

The  White  House  on  February  18  made  pull 
the  following  exchange  of  messages  between  ti 
President  and  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  of  ti 
Republic  of  China. 

President  Eisenhower  to  President  Chiang 

I  have  received  your  kind  message  of  appreci 
tion  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  armi 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  redeployme 
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f  tin1  armed  forces  of  the  Republic  of  China  from 
le  Tachen  Islands. 

The  manner  in  which  this  cooperative  endeavor 
as  carried  out  is  a  source  of  real  gratification  to 
ie  and,  1  am  sure,  of  mutual  satisfaction  to  the 
Soars  and  men,  both  Chinese  and  American,  who 
ere  responsible  for  its  success.  They  may  justly 
ike  pride  in  having  participated  in  this  demon- 
ration  of  the  close  and  effective  cooperation  of 
ur  two  countries  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
le  defense  of  freedom. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

resident  Chiang  to  President  Eisenhower 

On  the  successful  completion  of  the  redeploy- 
lent  of  the  armed  forces  from  the  Tachen  Islands, 
wish  to  convey  to  you  my  deep  appreciation  for 


the  assistance  and  cooperation  which  you  have 
directed  the  United  States  forces  to  render  to  the 
Chinese  Government.  I  also  wish  to  express  my 
admiration  for  the  efficiency  and  high  spirit  dis- 
played by  the  United  States  officers  and  men  in 
this  operation. 

Chiang  Kai-shek 


Secretary  Dulles  To  Visit  Canada 

Press  release  83  dated  February  14 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Canadian  Government  to  visit  Ot- 
tawa officially  from  March  17  to  19.  He  will  be 
the  guest  in  Canada  of  the  Governor  General  and 
stay  at  Government  House.  Further  details  of  his 
visit  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


he  American  Citizen  and  the  United  Nations 


by  David  McK.  Key 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs* 


The  citizens  of  Delaware  and  of  our  other  47 
-.  as  well  as  nationals  of  some  80  countries 
f  the  world,  will  face  many  common  problems 
i  1955.  A  hundred  years  ago  they  might  have 
aced  them  as  best  they  could  more  or  less  alone, 
row.  however,  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
arth's  population,  the  consequent  need  for  greater 
ood  production,  the  competition  for  the  world's 
mterial  resources,  and  technical  developments  in 
reduction  and  communication  have  made  the 
•orld  an  economically  interdependent  commu- 
ity.  More  than  that,  we  have  become  politically 
nterdependent.  Events  which  endanger  the  se- 
urity,  stability,  and  well-being  of  one  country 
fleet  the  securitv  of  all.  Recognition  of  these 
acts  has  led  us  to  establish  international  organ- 
zations  designed  to  tackle  and  deal  with  these 
problems  on  a  multilateral  front. 

Certainly  the  greatest  problem  which  we  all 
ace  in  common  in  1955  is  that  of  maintaining 

'Address  made  at  the  observance  of  Farm  and  Home 
r"«el  at  the  University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del.,  on 
eb.  10  (press  release  74  dated  Feb.  9). 


peace  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  planet.  There 
are  two  principal  ways  of  solving  this  problem. 
One  is  short  range — to  deter  aggression  if  it  is 
imminent  or  to  stop  aggression  if  it  has  broken 
out.  The  other  is  long  range — to  create  condi- 
tions of  well-being,  security,  and  justice,  which 
are  the  foundations  of  peace. 

Recent  times  have  given  us  illustrations  of  the 
first  method :  the  successful  resistance  to  aggres- 
sion by  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea ;  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  in  Costa  Rica,  which  was  in 
large  measure  brought  about  last  month  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  a  regional  or- 
ganization which  operates  within  the  general 
framework  of  the  United  Nations;  and  the  cur- 
rent efforts  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  the  China  offshore  islands.  Such  methods  have 
proved  effective  and  are  essential  to  develop  re- 
spect for  peaceful  and  orderly  processes  rather 
than  force  in  the  settlement  of  disputes,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  small  wars  from  becoming  major 
international  conflicts  as  they  so  often  have  in 
the  past.     However,  it  is  the  second  or  long-range 
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method,  the  creation  of  conditions  of  well-being 
and  peace,  which  I  should  like  to  emphasize  today. 

Two-thirds  of  the  world's  population  are  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  hunger,  ill  health,  and  illiteracy. 
People  under  these  conditions  don't  make  good 
citizens  of  any  country.  Yet  they  are  not  ill, 
hungry,  or  ignorant  by  choice  or  by  lack  of  poten- 
tial ability.  They  have  simply  been  left  far  be- 
hind in  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  and 
"know  how"  by  which  man  can  apply  modern 
technology  better  to  satisfy  his  physical,  social, 
and  spiritual  needs.  By  discussion,  demonstra- 
tion, and  exchange  of  ideas  they  can  learn  of  new 
or  better  methods  of  doing  things,  of  new  hybrids, 
insecticides,  and  medicines,  which  can  improve 
their  economy,  their  well-being,  and  their  enjoy- 
ment of  life. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  American  citizen 
should  take  part  in  or  interest  himself  in  methods 
and  programs  designed  to  transfer  this  kind  of 
knowledge  to  the  citizens  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries?    The  answer  is  most  assuredly  "yes." 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  our 
neighbors  and  partners  is  good  for  us  too.  They 
make  better  friends,  more  law-abiding  citizens, 
and  better  customers.  Today,  with  the  world  con- 
fronted with  a  choice  between  free  societies  and 
Communist  dictatorship  and  slavery,  there  is  an 
even  more  compelling  reason. 

The  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  are 
determined  to  catch  up  with  the  technically  ad- 
vanced countries  so  as  to  secure  more  of  the  good 
things  of  life  for  themselves  and  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  Communists  promise  them  a  short- 
cut— go  Communist  and  the  state  will  supply  all 
your  needs.  If  the  free  societies  do  not  come  for- 
ward with  effective  measures  to  enable  these  peo- 
ple to  help  themselves  up  the  ladder  of  progress, 
they  may,  through  ignorance  or  despair,  succumb 
to  the  hollow  promises  of  communism.  It  is  not 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  families  of  Dela- 
ware will  face  the  future  with  more  security  if  the 
families  in  underdeveloped  countries  can  face  the 
present  with  more  hope  and  less  hunger. 

As  you  well  know,  even  in  our  own  country  one 
cannot  acquire  overnight  the  kinds  of  specialized 
knowledge  and  skills  to  which  I  refer.  It  takes 
infinitely  longer  when  you  have  to  overcome  the 
barriers  of  language,  different  cultural  back- 
grounds, and  complete  unfamiliarity  with  modern 
technology.     I  think  you  will  be  interested  in 


some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  United  States  hi 
tackled  this  problem  of  sharing  our  technici 
knowledge  with  other  individuals,  families,  ac 
nations. 

Sharing  Technical  Knowledge 

You  are  familiar,  I  believe,  with  the  importa) 
programs  of  this  type  that  we  have  undertake 
and  continue  to  carry  on  directly  with  other  cou 
tries  through  our  own  technical  assistance  pr 
grams.  These  programs  have  been  very  benefici 
and  productive.  However,  I  am  going  to  confu 
my  remarks  here  to  the  similar  type  of  work  whi( 
is  being  undertaken  through  the  United  Natio) 
and  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Natioi 
system.  The  methods  used  are  not  so  differe] 
from  those  you  are  accustomed  to  through  yoi 
farm  agents,  your  co-ops,  your  4H  Clubs,  and  yoi 
Farm  and  Home  Week  programs.  Familiar  i 
they  are  to  you,  they  are  new  and  revolutionary 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  elsewhere  in  tl 
world  who  are  only  now  emerging  from  the  hand 
craft  era. 

This  is  a  job  which  takes  many  American  far 
experts,  doctors,  industrialists,  and  technicians 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  because  the  kind  i 
"know  how"  we  are  talking  about  can  best  1 
transferred  by  direct  consultation  and  demonstr 
tion.  Teamed  up  with  these  Americans  are  di 
tinguished  scientists,  doctors,  engineers,  and  teac 
ers  from  40  or  50  other  countries — all  of  who 
have  some  skills  and  techniques  to  share.  It 
basically  a  teaching  process,  but  in  return  we  a 
quire  much  information  about  the  practices  ar 
products  of  other  countries  that  adds  to  oi 
store  of  technical  knowledge  and  is  useful  to  tl 
American  economy. 

Altogether  there  are  10  specialized  agencies 
the  United  Nations  in  which  the  U.S.  takes  pa) 
Two  of  these  in  particular  are  of  interest  to  us  t 
day — the   Food    and   Agriculture    Organizati< 
(Fao)     and    the    World    Health    Organizati( 
(Who).    The  Fao  has  its  headquarters  in  Ror 
with  a  small  permanent  staff  of  experts  of  abo 
40  nationalities.    The  Who  has  its  headquarters 
Geneva  and  is  likewise  staffed  with  a  selecti 
group  of  international  specialists  in  such  fields 
medicine,  public  health,  sanitation,  etc. 

In  speaking  of  the  Fao,  I  do  so  with  a  certa 
amount  of  personal  association  in  my  mind.  Mai 
of  you  know,  I  am  sure,  that  the  predecessor  o 
ganization  of  Fao  was  the  International  Institu 
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Agriculture,  founded  by  a  philanthropic  and 
vic-minded  American,  David  Lubin,  of  San 
nncisco.  The  Institute,  which  was  the  first  in- 
rnational  organization  of  its  kind,  was  estab- 
shed  in  Rome  in  1906  and  served  world  agricul- 
ire  right  up  until  the  time  of  its  merger  with  the 
ao  after  World  "War  II.  It  so  happened  that  I 
as  the  last  president  of  the  International  Insti- 
ite  of  Agriculture,  and  as  such  I  playe  a  part  in 
■sponse  to  the  will  of  the  Institute's  member  gov- 
nments,  in  bringing  about  the  merger  of  the 
istitute  with  the  Fao  in  1948. 
The  Fao  and  the  "Who  consult  together  in  plan- 
ner their  field  projects,  since  food  production  and 
?alth,  both  human  and  animal,  are,  as  you  well 
low.  closely  related.  They  have  a  joint  commit- 
e  on  nutrition  which  recommends  activities  to 
)th  agencies  in  regard  to  such  important  ques- 
ons  as  nutrition  research,  protein  malnutrition 
-oblems,  rice  enrichment,  expanding  the  use  of 
;h  meals,  and  many  other  technical  projects  for 
creasing  world  nutrition  levels  and  food  con- 
unption.  "When  a  request  is  received  from  a 
ember  country  of  the  U.N.  for  technical  assist- 
ice  to  solve  some  health  or  agricultural  problem, 
;ese  agencies  select  the  best  qualified  man  or 
oman  available,  perhaps  a  Frenchman  or  Amer- 
an,  perhaps  an  Indian,  to  make  a  survey  and  rec- 
nmendations.  He  may  report  that  the  first  step 
to  train  a  corps  of  laboratory  technicians  from 
nong  the  native  population,  or  to  bring  out  an 
rricultural  extension  agent  to  work  with  the  local 
)vernment  or  a  home  economist  to  work  with 
nisewives  on  nutrition  problems. 
I  served  for  some  time  in  the  Far  East  as  Amer- 
;in  Ambassador  to  Burma,  and  I  might  cite  you 
amples  that  have  come  to  my  attention  in  that 
ea.  In  one  case,  rice  production  was  falling 
F  in  a  section  blessed  by  climatic  conditions  which 
ade  it  possible  to  raise  two  crops  a  year  without 
e  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  This  looked 
ie  an  agricultural  problem.  It  wasn't.  It  was 
health  problem.  Investigation  disclosed  that  at 
irvesting  time  up  to  one-half  of  the  adult  popu- 
tion  was  so  debilitated  by  malaria  that  they 
dn't  have  the  manpower  to  get  in  the  full  crop. 
small  Who  team  of  experts  was  brought  in,  and 
onths  were  spent  training  local  laboratory  help- 
s  and  recruiting  field  workers.  The  mosquitoes 
at  carried  the  malaria  were  identified,  and 
ethods  were  devised  to  exterminate  them  by  the 
€  of  DDT  spray.     When  the  next  malaria  sea- 


son came  around,  the  incidence  of  new  cases  had 
dropped  almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  The  Who 
team  was  then  withdrawn,  leaving  behind  a  staff 
of  locally  trained  people  to  continue  the  work. 

In  another  area  in  South  Asia  right  after  the 
Second  World  War,  it  was  found  that  the  herds 
of  water  buffalo,  essential  to  rice  cultivation,  were 
infected  with  rinderpest.  Since  rice  was  the 
basic  diet  and  the  major  source  of  export  income, 
the  country  was  faced  with  hunger,  social  unrest, 
and  heavy  economic  loss.  Production  continued 
downward  so  long  as  the  local  authorities  were 
producing  vaccine  by  the  laborious  and  unsanitary 
method  of  chopping  up  the  carcasses  of  infected 
cattle  and  extracting  the  serum.  An  Fao  team 
was  called  in  which  at  once  helped  to  staff  the  local 
laboratories  where  vaccine  cultures  were  grown 
in  fertile  hen  eggs  flown  in  from  Japan  by  Amer- 
ican planes.  Soon  sufficient  vaccine  was  being 
produced  to  meet  the  demands,  and  within  2  years 
rinderpest  was  eliminated  from  the  water  buffalo 
herds. 

A  third  example  concerns  a  country  which  is  an 
important  producer  of  natural  rubber,  one  of  our 
essential  imports.  The  rubber  tappers  and 
processors  were  severely  crippled  by  a  tropical 
disease  known  as  yaws.  This  is  caused  by  an 
organism  that  produces  painful  sores  or  ulcers  on 
the  hands,  legs,  and  body,  and  oftentimes  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet.  It  renders  the  worker's  life 
miserable  and  incapacitates  him,  thereby  seri- 
ously reducing  the  production  of  rubber. 
Who  doctors  and  nurses  were  set  to  work  on  the 
problem.  By  injections  of  penicillin,  sometimes 
single  injections,  they  were  able  to  restore  suf- 
ferers to  health  within  3  weeks  and  in  a  dra- 
matically short  period  of  time  to  bring  within 
reach  the  permanent  control  of  the  disease. 

The  American  citizen  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  programs  being  carried  out  through  the 
United  Nations  specialized  agencies.  We  as  a 
people  have  pioneered  in  putting  science  to  the 
service  of  man's  needs.  American  individual  free 
enterprise  has  developed  techniques  possessed  by 
no  other  people.  I  think  it  is  significant  that  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  has  made  es- 
pecially effective  use  of  two  types  of  activity  with 
which  you  are  familiar — agricultural  extension 
work  and  home  economics  and  nutrition  programs. 
To  countless  peoples  these  have  brought  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  how  democracy  works. 
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U.S.  Benefits  From  Worldwide  Research 

I  think  that  you  will  readily  agree  with  me  that 
our  support  of  these  United  Nations  programs  is 
worth  all  and  more  than  the  small  amount  we  as 
taxpayers  each  invest  in  them.  It  may  come  as 
a  surprise  to  you  to  learn  that  our  share  comes  to 
only  12  cents  per  capita!  Other  countries  con- 
tribute in  proportion  to  their  national  wealth,  and 
countries  receiving  technical  assistance  through 
the  U.N.  specialized  agencies  must  pay  additional 
amounts  in  their  local  currencies.  Thus,  these 
become  thoroughly  cooperative  types  of  programs, 
and  no  one  gets  something  for  nothing.  It  repre- 
sents both  an  investment  in  democracy  and  a  hard- 
headed  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  man. 
There  are  in  addition,  however,  tangible  benefits 
to  the  American  economy  and  to  our  fund  of  tech- 
nical knowledge. 

Through  the  Fao,  the  U.S.  is  a  partner  in  a 
worldwide  research  and  experimental  organiza- 
tion in  the  agricultural  and  nutritional  sciences. 
Three-quarters  of  the  agricultural  plants  and 
crops  now  utilized  in  the  U.S.  came  originally 
from  other  countries.  Alfalfa,  lespedeza,  and 
the  soybean  are  good  examples.  Agriculturally 
speaking,  nations  are  becoming  increasingly  inter- 
dependent. Our  country  stands  to  benefit  very 
directly  and  advantageously  from  the  network  of 
agricultural  scientific  research  maintained  by  the 
Fao. 

Through  Fao,  many  private  and  governmental 
research  institutions  collaborate  in  such  fields  as 
fisheries,  rice  breeding,  forestry,  plant  disease, 
seed  testing,  nutrition,  and  so  forth.  In  these, 
cooperative  research  projects  devoted  to  the  prac- 
tical ends  of  increasing  food  production  are  carried 
on  by  groups  of  countries  either  on  a  worldwide 
or  a  regional  basis.  The  results  of  the  research 
and  testing  are  made  available  to  other  countries. 
From  this  great  effort,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  large 
body  of  practical  experience  is  being  built  up  from 
which  everyone  will  benefit. 

Fao  likewise  provides  worldwide  information 
which  often  supplements  the  reports  of  our  agri- 
cultural attaches  on  food  and  crop  conditions 
abroad.  Because  of  America's  huge  export  of 
processed  foods  it  is  essential  that  we  have  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  world  food  situation  and 
of  foreign  market  possibilities.  Our  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  high  praise  for  Fao's  recent 
manual  on  Methods  for  Estimating  Crop  Yield 
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and  for  its  annual  published  statistics  on  wor 
agriculture,  fisheries,  and  forest  productic 
Many  of  these  are  widely  used  by  the  U.S.  Go 
ernment  and  industry  and  are  available  to  peoj 
like  yourselves  who  may  have  a  use  for  such  f ac 
The  Who  likewise  returns  direct  and  indire 
benefits  to  the  U.S.  citizen  no  less  than  does  t 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  The 
portance  of  the  Who  to  our  overall  foreign  tec 
nical  aid  program  was  underlined  last  week  wh 
the  President  in  a  message  to  the  Congress 2  stat 
that  our  contribution  to  the  Who  should  be  raist 
We  have  asked  that  the  present  $3  million  limit 
tion  on  our  annual  contribution  be  raised  to 
million. 


Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

Up  to  now  I  have  been  talking  about  progra 
which  derive  largely  from  our  past  experience 
the  fields  of  agriculture,  health,  and  so  for 
Now  I  want  to  turn  briefly  to  an  entirely  n 
field — harnessing  the  atom  for  peaceful  purpos 
As  America   pioneered   in  the  development 
atomic  weapons,  so  has  it  led  the  way  in  the  pea  • 
ful  uses  of  atomic  energy.    The  President  decidl 
to  make  his  first  proposal  on  peaceful  uses  f 
atomic  power  before  the  United  Nations  in  I- 
cember   1953.     He  called   for   an  Internatioii 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  which  contributions  f 
normal  uranium  and  fissionable  materials  woil 
be  made. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  new  agency  would  , 
in  the  words  of  the  President,  "to  devise  meth(  I 
whereby  this  fissionable  material  would  be  al- 
cated  to  serve  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  mankim 
He  mentioned  especially  the  fields  of  agricultu;, 
medicine,  and  electric  power. 

This  year  your  Government  went  a  step  f - 
ther  in  the  United  Nations.  It  pledged  100  j 
of  fissionable  material  to  aid  international  effo  s 
toward  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Ie 
United  Kingdom  followed  suit  with  a  pledge  f 
20  kg.  Furthermore,  we  proposed  and  recebi 
unanimous  United  Nations  support  for  the  ho  - 
ing,  this  year,  of  an  international  scientific  o  - 
ference  for  studying  the  ways  in  which  atoic 
materials  and  knowledge  may  be  put  to  peace  il 
uses.  Last  week  the  United  Nations  plann  g 
committee  for  this  conference  ended  its  first  m<  - 
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ig.    They  had  agreed  that  a  conference  of  gov- 

ninent  experts  and  scientists  will  take  place  next 

ngost  in  Geneva.3    "What  are  the  prospects  for 

u man  good  to  come  out  of  such  a  conference? 

mbassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  recently  declared 

speech  at  the  United  Nations,  "We  have  al- 

■:u\y  passed  the  threshold  of  the  peaceful  atomic 

ge — we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  whole  range  of 

tomic  discoveries." 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  vital  interest  and 
nportance  to  you  and  me : 

The  discovery  of  the  radioactive  isotope  and 
sperimentation  in  its  uses  promises  the  greatest 
nmediate  benefits  to  mankind.  These  isotopes 
re  created  by  placing  certain  elements  in  atomic 
^actors.  This  produces  a  change  in  the  atomic 
ructure  of  the  elements  with  the  result  that  they 
nit  rays.  These  radioactive  isotopes  have  two 
tain  uses :  they  bring  about  changes  in  living  cells, 
hd  they  can  be  used  as  tracers  in  living  organisms. 
Experiments  with  the  effects  of  radiation  from 
lese  isotopes  already  show  results  of  far-reach- 
ig  importance :  radioactive  cobalt  kills  cancerous 
'lis  much  more  effectively  than  the  X-ray  and  at 
msiderably  less  expense ;  radiation  makes  it  pos- 
ble  to  preserve  food  for  long  periods;  in  the 
Ad  of  agriculture,  radiation  speeds  up  genetic 
utations  from  which  new  strains  are  derived 
hich  resist  disease  and  produce  better  foods  and 

a  in  greater  abundance. 
The  use  of  these  isotopes  as  tracers  can  bring 
any  benefits  to  mankind.  In  the  fields  of  agri- 
■ilture  and  animal  husbandry  alone  experimenta- 
jon  has  demonstrated  convincing  benefits.  Ra- 
•oactive  tracers  mixed  into  fertilizers  show  when 
.'id  how  efficiently  the  fertilizer  is  absorbed  by 
. -owing  plants.  This  information  can  be  used  to 
■•oid  tremendous  waste.  Tracers  placed  in 
■licken  feed  can  be  followed  through  the  body 
C  the  hen  until  the  food  is  converted  into  eggs, 
"his  reveals  what  kind  of  feed  should  be  given, 
fid  at  what  time,  for  maximum  egg  production 
i  lowest  cost.  Tracer  elements  are  being  used 
•r  research  into  the  mysteries  of  plant  metab- 
*ism  called  photosynthesis — the  process  by  which 
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plants  manufacture  the  food  on  which  all  life  on 
earth  depends. 

It  is  to  such  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy, 
plus  countless  others,  that  the  United  Nations  In- 
ternational Scientific  Conference  to  which  I  have 
referred  will  devote  its  attention  next  August. 
Just  as  it  required  the  combined  knowledge  of 
scientists  of  many  nationalities  to  enable  us  to 
produce  the  atomic  bomb,  so  we  must  now  con- 
centrate the  world's  best  minds  on  the  construc- 
tive uses  of  this  great  force. 


U.S.  Attitude  Toward  Plight 
of  Baltic  Peoples 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  84  dated  February  15 

The  peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
will  commemorate  this  year  the  37th  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  their  national  independence. 
On  this  occasion  I  would  like  to  express  to  them 
the  deepest  sympathy  and  warmest  friendship  of 
the  American  people.  Despite  the  efforts  of  So- 
viet rulers  to  hide  the  nature  of  their  administra- 
tion in  the  Baltic  States,  the  plight  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  is  much  in  our  thoughts. 

There  are  many  signs  that  the  Baltic  peoples 
have  successfully  resisted  the  devices  of  Soviet 
terror  and  propaganda  intended  to  destroy  their 
patriotic  and  religious  allegiances.  By  the  non- 
violent but  stubbornly  insistent  expression  of  their 
human  aspirations,  the  captive  peoples  are  show- 
ing their  rulers  the  hopelessness  of  continued  dis- 
regard of  basic  human  rights'. 

Through  our  contributions  to  the  material  and 
spiritual  strength  of  the  free  world,  we  seek  to 
create  conditions  under  which  the  right  of  the 
Baltic  peoples  to  resume  their  place  in  the  com- 
munity of  free  nations  will  be  universally  re- 
spected. We  are  convinced  that  a  world  commu- 
nity in  which  the  Baltic  peoples  are  free  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government  and  their  own 
political  and  economic  institutions  is  likely  to  be 
one  which  will  assure  peace,  with  justice,  for  all 
nations,  large  and  small. 
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The  Development  of  United  States  Policy  in  the  Near  East, 
South  Asia,  and  Africa  During  1954:  Part  III1 

by  Harry  N.  Howard 


The  Problem  of  Mutual  Security 

On  March  8,  1954,  President  Eisenhower  noted 
that  a  series  of  new  and  vital  measures  to  promote 
the  defense  capabilities,  economic  strength,  and 
technical  advance  of  the  peoples  of  the  free  world 
had  marked  the  progress  of  the  mutual  security 
program  during  the  latter  part  of  1953,  and  he 
laid  stress  on  the  program  for  technical  coopera- 
tion in  the  underdeveloped  areas  where  living 
standards  were  very  low.2  It  was  "essential  to 
any  forward  economic  movement  that  effective 
steps  be  taken  to  improve  world  living  standards 
by  increasing  the  real  wages  of  the  worker,  and 
by  achieving  higher  productivity  and  greater  out- 
put to  meet  the  expanding  purchasing  power." 
Among  other  things,  the  President  called  atten- 
tion to  the  assistance  given  to  Iran  since  August 
1953,  and  to  wheat  shipments  to  Pakistan,  Jordan, 
and  Libya. 

On  June  23,  the  President  submitted  his  recom- 
mendations on  the  mutual  security  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  1955,3  calling  for  a  program  involv- 
ing about  $3,500,000,000— a  reduction  of  about  40 
percent  in  2  years — some  70  percent  of  which  was 
for  military  programs.  Approximately  $256,400,- 
000  was  for  development  assistance  largely  in  the 

1  For  Parts  I  and  II  of  this  article,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb. 
14,  1054,  p.  256,  and  Feb.  21,  1954,  p.  301. 

2  Bee  the  President's  letter  of  transmittal  to  The  Re- 
port to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for  the 
Six  Months  Ended  December  31,  1953,  Bulletin  of  Mar. 
29,  1954,  p.  484. 

aH.  Doc.  449,  8Sd  Cong.,  2d  Sess. ;  Bulletin  of  July  5, 
1964,  \>.  86. 
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Near  East  and  South  Asia,  with  a  grand  total 
$570,000,000  to  be  allocated  to  the  area  of  the  Ne 
East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  as  a  whole.  Amoi 
other  things,  the  President  declared  that  America 
participation  in  technical  cooperation  prograr 
must  be  "vigorously  advanced.'' 4  The  appropri 
tion  bill  of  August  19,  1954,  provided  a  total 
$2,781,499,816,  of  which  $73,000,000  was  desi 
nated  for  defense  support  in  the  general  area  • 
the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  includii 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  $115,000,000  for  develo 
ment  assistance  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  wi 
an  additional  $60,500,000  for  South  Asia.5 

The  current  figures  and  estimates,  howevc 
should  be  placed  in  the  perspective  of  the  total  • 
American  assistance  since  1941,  in  general,  ai 
more  particularly  since  the  end  of  the  Secoi 
World  War.  Between  1941  and  the  end  of  fisc 
year  1955  the  total  of  American  grants  and  credi 
was  to  reach  some  $87,000,000,000,  while  the  grc 
total  since  July  1,  1945,  has  reached  appro 
mately  $49,600,000,000,  with  a  net  of  some  $4' 
901,000,000.  For  the  area  of  the  Near  Ea: 
South  Asia,  and  Africa  since  1941  the  figure  h 
reached    almost   $4,000,000,000   gross,    or    abo 


*  See  also  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  195 lt:  Report 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  H.  R.  9670.  8 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  S.  Rept.  1709.  United  States  Aid  to  Ind> 
Report  of  the  Investigations  Division  of  Senate  Approp 
ations  Committee,  April  195k-    83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 

B  Public  Law  665,  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  chapter  937. 
eluding  both  new  and  carryover  funds  the  total  was  r 
proximately  $5,200,000,000. 
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5,000,000,000  net.  The  net  distribution  of  grants 
id  credits  between  July  1,  1945,  and  September 
),  1954,  was  approximately  as  follows: 

immary  of  Foreign   Grants   and   Credits    (1945-1954)* 

reece $1,  235, 000,  000 

urkey 266, 000, 000 

ppt 11,  000, 000 

an 124,  000, 000 

rael 333,000,000 

iberia 23, 000,  000 

ludi  Arabia 15,000,000 

idia 275, 000,  000 

ikistan 103,  000,  000 

fghanistan 39,  500, 000 

ear  East  and  Africa  (unspecified) 123,000,000 


Total $2,  547, 500, 000 

Moreover,  it  may  be  noted  that  during  the  fis- 
il  year  1954  funds  programed  under  the  mutual 
■curity  program  for  the  Near  East,  South  Asia, 
pd  Africa  reached  $840,900,000.  Of  this  amount 
341,700,000  was  allocated  for  military  assistance, 
irect  forces-support,  and  defense  support,  Greece 
ad  Turkey  being  the  major  recipients,  while  $34,- 
,X),000  was  included  for  defense  support  in  Paki- 
lan.  For  development  assistance  programs,  $208,- 
|)0,000  was  programed  for  this  period,  of  which 
Afghanistan  received  $1,500,000,  India  $60,500,- 
)0,  Iran  $71,500,000,  Israel  $52,500,000,  Jordan 
3,200,000,  Lebanon  $6,000,000,  Libya  $385,000, 
ad  the  African  overseas  territories  of  Western 
urope  $8,000,000.  Of  the  remaining  $90,600,- 
K),  $75,600,000  was  programed  for  technical  co- 
oeration  and  $15,000,000  for  the  Palestine  refu- 
se program.7  The  program  for  1954-1955  allo- 
tted some  60  percent  of  its  funds  in  South  Asia 
nd  the  Far  East,  about  30  percent  being  ear- 
arked  for  economic  and  technical  assistance  in 
•der  to  meet  the  Communist  menace  on  the  long- 
mge  testing  ground  of  social  and  economic  de- 
slopment.  Among  other  things,  it  is  noteworthy 
^at  economic  assistance  to  both  Pakistan  and 
ran  was  sharply  increased  and  that  for  the  first 
me  economic  assistance  over  and  above  technical 
d  was  extended  to  Arab  States. 


i 'Department  of  Commerce,  Foreign  Grants  and  Credits 
j  the  United  States  Government,  September  1954  quarter, 
ppendix,  table  2.  Although  these  figures  are  not  com- 
ete,  this  summary  gives  a  generally  accurate  picture  of 
i  everchanging  situation. 

'  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
r  the  Six  Months  Ended  June  30,  1954,  P-  21. 

bruary  28,    1955 


Some  New  Approaches  to  Regional  Security 

In  the  light  of  Secretary  Dulles'  report  of  June 
1,  1953,8  following  his  visit  to  the  Middle  East, 
some  new  approaches  were  made  to  the  problem  of 
regional  security  in  that  area  during  1954. 
Turkey,  Iraq,  and  Pakistan  were  all  elements  in  the 
new  approach  toward  strengthening  the  area  as  a 
whole.  In  the  end,  it  may  be  noted,  Turkey  and 
Pakistan  signed  an  agreement  for  friendly  co- 
operation, while  the  United  States  signed  mutual 
defense  assistance  agreements  with  both  Iraq  and 
Pakistan.9 

In  an  address  to  a  joint  session  of  the  United 
States  Congress  on  January  29,  1954,  during  his 
visit  to  the  United  States,  President  Celal  Bayar 
of  Turkey  declared  that  the  extension  of  American 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  peace-loving 
countries  had  "no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  either  in  essence  or  in  quantity,"  and  he  was 
convinced  that  the  significance  of  this  action  would 
"be  recorded  in  history  as  the  most  important  event 
of  the  post  World  War  II  period." 10  President 
Bayar  also  pointed  to  the  Turkish  contributions  to 
the  strength  of  the  free  world,  particularly  in 
Korea,  and  noted  its  membership,  together  with 
Greece,  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. It  would  be  equally  appropriate,  he 
remarked, 

to  stress  in  this  connection  that  in  accordance  with  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
Turkey  has  sought  to  fill  in  the  gaps  existing  in  the  peace 
front.  The  Tripartite  Balkan  Pact  which  was  signed  last 
year  between  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia  is  clear  evi- 
dence of  how  strong  barriers  can  be  set  up  by  realistic 
and  resolute  states  united  in  a  sincere  desire  for  peace. 
This  pact  has  simultaneously  set  a  new  and  fine  example 
in  the  application  of  the  rights  and  principles  of  self- 
defense  for  the  preservation  of  peace  as  recognized  by  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  contributed  to  its 
consolidation. 


8  Bulletin  of  June  15,  1953,  p.  831.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Secretary  Dulles  indicated  that  the  United  States, 
while  awaiting  the  formal  creation  of  a  "security  associa- 
tion," could  "usefully  help  strengthen  the  interrelated 
defense  of  those  countries  which  want  strength,  not  as 
against  each  other  or  the  West,  but  to  resist  the  common 
threat  to  all  free  peoples." 

9  On  Jan.  13,  1955,  Iraq  and  Turkey  announced  their  in- 
tention of  signing  a  mutual  defense  agreement.  They 
signed  on  Feb.  24. 

10  Ibid.,  Feb.  15,  1954,  p.  247.  President  Bayar  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  at  a  state  dinner  at  the 
White  House  on  Jan.  27. 
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On  February  19,  the  United  States  warmly  wel- 
comed the  announced  intention  of  Turkey  and 
Pakistan  "to  study  methods  of  achieving  closer 
friendly  collaboration  in  the  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  spheres  as  well  as  of  strengthening 
peace  and  security  in  their  own  interest  as  also  in 
that  of  all  peace-loving  nations."  u  It  was  felt 
that  this  "forward-looking  step"  would  provide 
increased  assurances  that  these  and  other  nations 
would  be  able  to  maintain  their  independence,  since 
no  nation,  standing  alone,  could  "obtain  adequate 
security  at  bearable  cost."  This  principle  had 
been  accepted  and  applied  throughout  most  of  the 
free  nations  of  Europe,  North  and  South  America, 
and  the  Western  Pacific,  and  it  seemed  obvious 
that  the  projected  pact  between  Turkey  and  Paki- 
stan constituted  "a  constructive  step  toward  the 
broadening  of  the  base  of  the  collective  strength  of 
the  free  world." 


U.  S.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  PAKISTAN 

President  Eisenhower  indicated  on  February  22 
that  consideration  was  being  given  to  the  exten- 
sion of  military  assistance  to  Pakistan.12  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  report  to  Congress 
on  June  30,  1953,  in  which  he  had  stated  that  the 
United  States  should  "strengthen  the  efforts  to- 
wards regional  political,  military,  and  economic 
integration,"  the  President  was  now  complying 
with  a  request  of  the  Government  of  Pakistan  for 
military  aid,  subject  to  the  negotiation  of  a  mili- 
tary defense  assistance  agreement.  The  United 
States  had  been  "gravely  concerned"  with  "the 
weakness  of  defensive  capabilities  in  the  Middle 
East,"  and  the  President  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  would  be  guided  by  the  purposes 
and  requirements  of  the  mutual  security  legisla- 
tion, which  declared  specifically  that  the  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  services  provided  would  be 
used  "solely  to  maintain  the  recipient  country's 
internal  security  and  for  its  legitimate  self  de- 
fense, or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense 
of  the  area"  of  which  it  was  a  part.  Moreover, 
any  recipient  would  also  have  to  undertake  that  it 
would  not  "engage  in  any  act  of  aggression  against 
any  other  nation."     These  undertakings,  it  was 


n  7Wtf.,Mar.  1, 1964,  p.  827. 

"Ibid.,  Mar.  16,  1954,  p.  401.  See  also  John  D.  Jerne- 
gUX,  "America  and  the  New  India,"  ibid.,  Apr.  1!),  1964, 
p.  698. 
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thought,  afforded  "adequate  assurance  to  all  n 
tions,  regardless  of  their  political  orientation  ai 
whatever  their  international  policies,"  that  tl 
arms  which  the  United  States  provided  would  " 
no  way  threaten  their  own  security."  If  such  a 
were  misused,  the  President  would  undertake  ii 
mediately,  in  accordance  with  his  constitution 
authority,  "appropriate  action  both  within  ai 
without  the  UN  to  thwart  such  aggression"  ai 
would  consult  with  the  Congress  concerning  fu 
ther  steps.    The  President  concluded : 

The  United  States  earnestly  desires  that  there  be 
creased  stability  and  strength  in  the  Middle  East,  as 
has  desired  this  same  thing  in  other  parts  of  the  fi 
world.  It  believes  that  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples 
this  area  for  maintaining  and  developing  their  way 
life  and  for  realizing  the  social  advances  close  to  thi 
hearts  will  be  best  served  by  strength  to  deter  aggressi 
and  to  reduce  the  fear  of  aggression.  The  United  Stal 
is  prepared  to  help  in  this  endeavor,  if  its  help  is  wanti 

In  view  of  Indian  misgivings,  the  President  al 
sent  a  letter  to  Prime  Minister  Pandit  Jawaharl 
Nehru  on  February  24, 1954,13  since  he  wanted  M 
Nehru  to  know  of  the  decision  to  extend  milita 
assistance  to  Pakistan  before  it  became  pub' 
knowledge.  He  also  wanted  him  to  know  that  t 
step  did  "not  in  any  way  affect  the  friendship  i 
feel  for  India"  and  that  the  United  States  wou 
"continually  strive  to  strengthen  the  warm  and  e 
during  friendship  between  our  two  countries 
The  President  told  Mr.  Nehru  that  he  believ 
that  Turkish-Pakistan  consultation  concernh 
security  problems  would  "serve  the  interests  n 
only  of  Pakistan  and  Turkey  but  also  of  the  who 
free  world."  Improvement  of  the  defensi' 
capability  of  Pakistan  would  also  serve  these  i 
terests.  Nor  was  it  in  any  way  directed  agair 
India.  If  the  assistance  were  misused  and  "c 
rected  against  another  in  aggression,"  the  Pre.1 
dent  declared  that,  in  accordance  with  his  cons 
tutional  authority,  he  would  take  appropria 
action  immediately,  both  within  and  outside  t 
United  Nations,  to  thwart  such  aggression.  B 
he  believed  that  the  Turkish-Pakistan  agreeme 
which  was  being  discussed  was  "sound  evidence 
the  defensive  purposes"  which  both  countries  h: 
in  mind.  The  President  also  referred  to  Indi: 
interest  in  the  need  for  economic  progress  as 
"prime  requisite  for  stability  and  strength"  ai 
to  American  assistance  to  India,  the  continual 
of  which  he  was  recommending.     But  he  also  t 


"  Ibid.,  Mar.  16,  1954,  p.  400. 
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ieved  that  India  should  have  a  "strong  military 
iefense  capability,"  and  to  emphasize  that  the 
ssistance  to  Pakistan  was  not  directed  against 
odia,  the  President  said  that  he  was  prepared  to 
ivt-  sympathetic  consideration,  if  India  desired 
asistance  of  a  type  contemplated  under  the  mutual 
acuity  legislation  in  the  United  States. 

Turkey  and  Pakistan  signed  an  agreement  for 
riendly  cooperation  on  April  2,  reaffirming, 
mong  other  things,  their  faith  in  the  purposes 
ml  principles  of  the  United  Nations,  and  pledg- 
kg  that  they  would  refrain  from  entering  into 
ay  alliance  or  activities  directed  against  the  other 
tul  would  not  intervene  in  domestic  matters." 
'hey  were  to  consult  on  international  matters  of 
tutual  interest  and  develop  their  cooperation  in 
le  cultural,  economic,  and  technical  fields.  Un- 
ci- article  IV  of  the  agreement,  consultation  and 
^operation  were  to  cover  (1)  exchange  of  in- 
umation  on  technical  matters;  (2)  endeavors  to 
ieet  the  requirements  in  production  of  arms  and 
inniunition:  and  (3)  studies  of  the  problem  of 
•operation  which  might  be  effected  between 
lem  in  accordance  with  article  51  of  the  Charter 
f  the  United  Nations,"  in  the  event  of  an  unpro- 
oked  armed  attack.  Each  declared  that  none 
f  its  engagements  then  in  force  conflicted  with 
le  obligations  of  the  new  treaty  and  that  no 
mflicting  ones  would  be  undertaken.  There  was 
I  so  provision  for  accession  to  the  treaty,  which 
as  to  endure  for  a  period  of  5  years  and,  unless 
enounced,  to  remain  in  force  for  an  additional 
year  period. 
A  few  weeks  later,  on  April  21,  in  response  to 

Iraqi  request  of  March  1953,  the  United  States 
id  Iraq  signed  an  agreement  for  American  mili- 
rv  assistance  to  strengthen  Iraq's  forces  for  the 
?fense  of  its  territory  against  possible  aggres- 
on.  Included  in  the  understanding  was  a  pro- 
sion  that  assistance  would  be  provided  "subject 
i  the  provisions  of  applicable  legislative  author- 
y"  and  "related  in  character,  timing  and  amount 
•  international  developments  in  the  area."  In  the 
tate  Department's  announcement  of  April  26,15 
was  indicated  that  the  President's  statement  of 
ehruary  25  with  regard  to  Pakistan  gave  "gen- 
al  background  on  the  subject  of  United  States 
ilicy  with  respect  to  U.S.  military  assistance  to 
itain  countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East." 

14  Embassy  of  Pakistan,  Washington,  D.  C,  press  release 

.  Apr.  2,  1954. 

"Bulletin  of  May  17,  1054,  p.  772. 
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Negotiations  now  moved  forward  quickly  to  the 
signature,  on  May  19,  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Agreement  with  Pakistan.16  Among 
other  things,  the  new  agreement  contained  an  in- 
teresting preambular  reference  to  article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  in  connection  with  foster- 
ing "international  peace  and  security  within  the 
framework  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations" 
through  measures  which  would  "further  the  abil- 
ity of  nations  dedicated  to  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  to  participate  effectively  in 
arrangements  for  individual  and  collective  self- 
defense  in  support  of  those  purposes  and  princi- 
ples." It  also  reaffirmed  the  determination  of  the 
two  governments 

to  give  their  full  cooperation  to  the  efforts  to  provide  the 
United  Nations  with  armed  forces  as  contemplated  by  the 
Charter  and  to  participate  in  United  Nations  collective 
defense  arrangements  and  measures,  and  to  obtain  agree- 
ment on  universal  regulation  and  reduction  of  arma- 
ments under  adequate  guarantee  against  violation  or 
evasion. 

Under  article  I  the  parties  agreed  that  the  fur- 
nishing and  use  of  assistance  should  be  "consistent 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations"  and  that 
Pakistan  would  "use  this  assistance  exclusively  to 
maintain  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  self- 
defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  area,  or  in  United  Nations  collective 
security  arrangements  and  measures"  and  would 
"not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any 
other  nation."  Nor  was  it,  without  prior  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States,  to  devote  American 
assistance  to  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
the  assistance  was  furnished.  Consistent  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  Pakistan  was  to  furnish 
the  United  States,  or  such  other  governments  as 
the  parties  might  agree  upon,  such  equipment,  ma- 
terials, services,  or  other  assistance,  as  might  be 
agreed  upon  to  increase  their  capacity  for  indi- 
vidual and  collective  self-defense,  and  "to  facili- 
tate their  effective  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  system  of  collective  security." 

Prime  Minister  Adnan  Menderes  of  Turkey, 
during  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  June, 
had  occasion  to  place  before  the  United  States 
a  clear  statement  of  Turkish  policy  to  act  as  a 
convinced  and  determined  member  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  to  develop  closer 

18  For  text  of  agreement,  see  press  release  262-A  dated 
May  19. 
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political  and  military  bonds  with  other  friendly 
nations  in  the  free  world,  and  to  support  "the 
mutual  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other 
free  nations  to  organize  for  world  security." 17 
The  official  visit  of  the  Turkish  Prime  Minister 
also  provided  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  heavy 
strain  on  Turkish  resources  and  to  survey  the 
problem  of  further  assistance.  It  was  indicated 
that  the  United  States  intended  to  continue  to 
base  its  program  of  military  assistance  on  the 
concept  of  helping  Turkey  to  meet  its  goals  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Sub- 
ject to  congressional  action  and  a  review  of  Amer- 
ican commitments  and  priorities,  the  United 
States  was  disposed  to  increase  its  military  de- 
fense program.  It  was  also  prepared  "to  accel- 
erate deliveries  of  items  in  the  present  pipeline 
of  roughly  one-half  billion  dollars  of  military 
equipment  presently  appropriated  and  pro- 
grammed for  Turkey."  In  view  of  the  Turkish 
situation,  funds  had  been  requested  of  Congress 
to  permit  the  furnishing  of  economic  assistance 
to  Turkey  during  fiscal  year  1955.  It  was  an- 
nounced on  June  15  that  an  allotment  of  $30 
million  had  been  made  to  provide  the  Turkish 
armed  forces  with  jet  fuel,  lubricants,  tires  and 
batteries,  and  clothing.18  The  allotment  was  in 
addition  to  support  already  given  in  direct  mil- 
itary assistance  and  to  $46  million  previously 
allotted  in  defense  support  funds  to  bolster  Turk- 
ish defenses.  The  Foreign  Operations  Admin- 
istration pointed  to  the  economic  development  of 
Turkey  since  1948,  indicating  that,  together  with 
the  June  15  allotment,  the  United  States  had 
provided  $353  million  in  economic  assistance,  in 
addition  to  the  millions  in  direct  military 
assistance. 

By  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Prime  Minister 
Mohammed  Ali  of  Pakistan  in  Washington  in 
October,  Pakistan  had  not  only  signed  its  treaty 
with  Turkey  and  its  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Agreement  with  the  United  States  but  had  also 
become  a  signatory  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  (September  8,  1954)  .19    Dur- 


"  For  text  of  joint  communique  of  June  5,  see  Bulletin 
of  June  14,  1954,  p.  912. 

uIbid.,  June  28,  1954,  p.  992. 

"Ibid.,  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  393.  See  also  the  address  of 
Ambassador  Horace  A.  Hildreth,  on  Sept.  23  at  the 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Medford,  Mass., 
ibid.,  Oct.  4,  1954,  p.  492. 


ing  the  course  of  his  visit,  the  United  States  and 
Pakistan  reaffirmed  "their  common  purpose  in 
striving  to  assure  peace  and  economic  security 
to  their  peoples,"  expressing  the  conviction  that 
these  objectives  can  be  attained  "through  meas- 
ures of  collective  security,  self-help  and  economic 
cooperation."  20  They  also  shared  a  conviction  that 
these  goals  can  be  attained  "only  where  funda- 
mental spiritual  values  are  permitted  to  flourish' 
During  the  Prime  Minister's  discussions  with  the 
President,  Secretary  Dulles,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Wilson,  and  Foa  Director  Stassen,  the  special  posi- 
tion of  Pakistan  in  the  Middle  East  and  South- 
east Asia  was  kept  in  mind.  In  the  end  it  was 
agreed  that  the  United  States  would  make  avail- 
able to  Pakistan  during  the  fiscal  year  1955  ap- 
proximately $105  million  in  additional  economic 
assistance,  part  of  it  in  the  form  of  loans.  More- 
over, in  view  of  the  military  defense  agreement 
with  Pakistan,  the  military  assistance  progran 
was  to  be  accelerated,  although  the  United  States 
could  not  make  commitments  beyond  the  limits 
of  existing  and  current  appropriations. 


THE  TRIPARTITE  TREATY  OF  GREECE,  TURKEY, 
AND  YUGOSLAVIA 

The  United  States  also  observed  with  consid 
erable  interest  the  moves  of  Greece,  Turkey,  anc 
Yugoslavia  toward  the  consolidation  of  defense 
arrangements  in  the  Balkan  area,  not  only  because 
of  its  concern  for  the  security  of  this  region,  in- 
volving the  Adriatic,  the  Aegean,  the  Turkisl 
Straits,  and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  but  alsc 
because  Greece  and  Turkey  are  active  members  oi 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Othei 
members  of  Nato  were  interested  in  the  problem 
also,  in  view  of  possible  implications  with  regarc 
to  their  commitments.  Moreover,  Italy,  which  was 
still  in  controversy  with  Yugoslavia  concerning 
the  problem  of  Trieste,  was  especially  concernec 
with  the  development  of  a  new  Balkan  entente. 

After  negotiations  which  followed  the  initia 
treaty  of  February  28,  1953,  the  Treaty  of  Alii 
ance,  Political  Cooperation,  and  Mutual  Assist 
ance  was  signed  on  August  9, 1954,  at  Bled,  Yugo 
slavia.21  Under  it  the  parties  reasserted  "thei 
fidelity  to  the  principles  of  the  United  Nation; 


so  For  text  of  joint  communique  of  Oct.  21,  see  ibid. 
Nov.  1,  1954,  p.  639. 

a  For  text  see  News  From  Turkey,  vol.  VII,  No.  22,  Aug 
12,  1954. 
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Charter  and  their  desire  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security." 
They  expressed  their  resolve  "to  insure,  in  the 
must  efficacious  manner,  the  territorial  integrity 
and  political  independence  of  their  countries,"  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

The  body  of  the  treaty  consisted  of  14  articles. 
According  to  article  I,  in  conformity  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  the  parties  committed 
themselves  to  settle  all  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means  and  to  abstain  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  the  aims 
of  the  United  Nations.  Article  2,  which  bore  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  formula  used  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  contained  the  essential  security 
commitment  undertaken  by  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Yugoslavia : 

The  contracting  parties  have  agreed  that  any  armed 
aggression  against  one,  or  several  of  them,  at  any  part 
of  their  territories,  shall  be  considered  as  an  aggression 
against  all  the  contracting  parties,  which,  in  consequence, 
exercising  the  right  of  legitimate  collective  defense  recog- 
nized by  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  shall 
individually  in  common  accord  and  immediately  take  all 
measures,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  which  they 
shall  deem  necessary  for  efficacious  defense.22 

Moreover,  under  the  reservation  of  article  7,  the 
parties  were  not  to  conclude  peace  or  any  other 
arrangement  with  an  aggressor,  without  prior 
agreement  among  themselves.  To  assure  imple- 
mentation of  the  treaty,  the  parties  were  to  "ex- 
tend each  other  mutual  assistance  in  order  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  their  defensive  capacity." 

Provision  was  also  made  in  the  treaty,  under 
article  4,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent 
Council  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  and  of  other 
members  of  the  Governments  concerned,  to  be  con- 
vened twice  a  year,  or  more  often,  if  necessary. 
When  not  in  session,  the  Permanent  Council  was 
to  exercise  its  functions  through  the  Permanent 
Secretariat,  which  had  been  established  under  the 
treaty  of  February  28,  1953.  Decisions  of  the 
Permanent  Council,  which  replaced  the  Confer- 
ence of  Foreign  Ministers,  were  to  be  unanimous. 
In  the  event  of  aggression,  according  to  article  5, 
there  was  to  be  immediate  consultation,  and  the 
Permanent  Council  was  to  meet  urgently  "to  de- 


termine the  measures  which  were  to  be  under- 
taken," in  addition  to  the  measures  taken  under 
article  2  to  meet  the  situation. 

The  parties  were  also  to  consult,  under  article  6, 
in  the  event  of  a  "grave  deterioration  of  the  inter- 
national situation,"  especially  if  it  involved  the 
security  of  Southeastern  Europe.  Conscious  that 
an  armed  aggression  "against  a  country  other  than 
themselves"  could  involve  their  own  security 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  parties  agreed  to 

consult  each  other  on  the  measures  to  be  taken,  in  con- 
formity with  the  aims  of  the  United  Nations,  to  meet  the 
situation  that  would  thus  have  been  created  in  their  area. 

But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  according  to 
article  7,  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  was 
to  be  informed  immediately  of  the  aggression  and 
of  the  defense  measures  taken,  which  were  to  be 
halted  when  the  Security  Council,  under  article  51 
of  the  charter,  had  "taken  the  measures  necessary 
to  maintain  international  peace  and  security." 
Similarly,  without  delay,  the  parties  were  to  make 
the  declaration  foreseen  by  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  of  No- 
vember 17, 1950,  on  the  duties  of  states  in  the  event 
of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  act  in  conform- 
ity therewith.23 

The  parties  also  reiterated  their  pledge  against 
participating  in  any  coalition  directed  against 
any  one  of  them  and  against  undertaking  any  com- 
mitments incompatible  with  the  provisions  of  the 
tripartite  treaty.  The  treaty  (article  9)  was  not 
to  affect  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  nor  to  be  so  in- 
terpreted. Similarly,  it  was  not  to  affect  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  Greece  and  Turkey  un- 
der the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  nor 
to  be  so  interpreted  (article  10) .  Insofar  as  unal- 
tered, the  treaty  of  February  28,  1953,  remained 
in  force,  and  the  alliance  was  to  have  the  same  du- 
ration. The  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  for 
a  period  of  20  years  and,  if  not  denounced  1  year 
prior  to  expiry,  was  to  be  prolonged  until  de- 


aCf.  especially  with  article  5  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  in  A  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic 
Documents,  19'tl-l,9,  S.  Doc.  128,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
p.  1329. 


23  General  Assembly  Resolution  378  (V).  This  resolu- 
tion, of  Yugoslav  origin,  as  modified  and  supported  by 
the  United  States  and  other  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, provided  that,  if  a  state  became  engaged  in  armed 
conflict,  it  take  all  steps  compatible  with  the  right  of 
self-defense  to  end  the  conflict  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, publicly  announce  its  readiness  to  discontinue  mil- 
itary operations  and  so  notify  the  United  Nations,  and  in- 
vite the  latter  to  dispatch  the  Peace  Observation  Commis- 
sion to  the  area  of  the  conflict. 
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nounced  by  one  of  the  parties.  It  was  to  be  rati- 
fied according  to  the  constitutional  procedures  of 
the  parties  and  to  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of 
the  last  ratification.24 

One  of  the  important  developments  which  fol- 
lowed the  Greek-Turkish- Yugoslav  agreement, 
although  it  was  not  inherently  interrelated  with 
it,  was  the  initialing  on  October  5  of  the  Yugo- 
slav-Italian agreement  settling  the  complex  prob- 
lem of  Trieste.25  The  United  States  was  very 
much  interested  in  this  settlement  both  for  its  en- 
couragement of  more  friendly  Italo- Yugoslav  re- 
lations and  for  its  contribution  to  the  defense  of 
the  area.  Both  Greece  and  Turkey,  not  to  men- 
tion others,  meanwhile,  considered  the  new  Balkan 
Pact  as  an  important  contribution  to  the  defense 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  periphery 
of  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  based  upon  a  real- 
istic consideration  of  the  essential  security  inter- 
ests of  the  three  participants. 


U.  S.  Technical  and  Economic  Assistance  Programs 

There  was  continued  recognition  in  1954  of  the 
importance  of  technical  and  economic  assistance, 
especially  in  underdeveloped  areas.  While  the 
basic  agreements  for  technical  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  the 
Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  were  reached 
during  the  period  of  1950-1951,  there  have  been 
many  specific  agreements  since  that  time. 

In  an  address  of  May  24,  1954,  Mr.  Stassen 
noted  that  there  were  more  than  1,800  American 
technicians  serving  in  42  countries,  and  that  it 
was  hoped  that  there  would  be  no  less  than  2,500 
by  the  end  of  1954.  Thirty-five  contracts  had 
been  signed  with  American  universities  and  col- 
leges, and  agreements  had  been  reached  with  113 
professional  societies  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions to  provide  specific  technical  services 
abroad.26 


"With  signature  of  the  treaty,  a  memorandum  on  the 
Balkan  Consultative  Assembly,  to  be  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  from  each  of  the  parties, 
was  also  announced. 

25  Bulletin  of  Oct.  18,  1954,  p.  555. 

M  Ibid.,  June  7,  1954,  p.  871.  See  also  Arthur  C.  Ring- 
land,  "The  Organization  of  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  :  1939- 
1968,"  ibid.,  Mar.  15,  1954,  p.  383. 

Educational  exchanges  under  the  Fulbright  Act  in  1953 
had  involved  no  less  than  702  people,  including  233  stu- 
dents from  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  in  the 
United   States. 


A  few  examples  may  serve  as  illustrations  of 
the  kinds  of  projects  carried  out  during  1953- 

1954. 


GREECE,  TURKEY,  AND  IRAN 

Since  1947,  Greece  and  Turkey  have  been  the 
subject  of  special  assistance  programs  designed 
to  strengthen  their  defensive  positions  and  pre- 
serve their  territorial  integrity  and  political  in- 
dependence along  the  northern  ramparts  of  the 
Near  and  Middle  East. 

Thanks  to  American  economic  assistance  and 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Greek  people  themselves. 
Greek  industrial  production  had  risen  by  1954 
some  66  percent  above  prewar  levels,  while  agri- 
cultural output  was  up  42  percent.  Greek  de- 
velopment projects  receiving  U.  S.  financial  as- 
sistance in  1954  included  an  integrated  national 
electric  power  system,  improvements  in  land  and 
water  resources,  an  industrial  loan  program  of 
$80  million,  and  projects  involving  mines,  high- 
ways, railroads,  education,  and  health.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  year  a  major  unit  of  the  power 
system  was  put  into  operation  and  the  entire  sys- 
tem was  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1954.  De- 
fense support  funds  to  Greece  were  reduced  from 
$179  million  in  1952  to  $21  million  in  1954.27 

The  program  in  Turkey  looked  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  domestic  industries,  either  to  expand 
exports  or  to  produce  more  commodities  for  home 
consumption.  The  basic  problem  since  1947  has 
been  the  question  of  supporting  the  Turkish  de- 
fense forces — the  requirements  of  which  have  ex- 
ceeded Turkey's  resources — and  of  proceeding 
simultaneously  with  the  expansion  of  the  economic 
base.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  1954,  $46 
million  was  made  available  for  defense  support 
projects,  the  funds  being  used  essentially  to  finance 
procurement  of  equipment  to  increase  hydroelec- 
tric power  in  industrial  areas,  develop  the  highway 
system,  and  improve  grain  storage  and  handling 
facilities.  Steps  were  also  taken  to  provide 
equipment  for  both  agricultural  and  mining  de- 
velopment, and  for  the  development  of  manufac- 
turing.28 

The  United   States  has   also   had   significant 


27  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
for  the  Six  Months  Ended  June  30,  1954,  P-  23. 

28  Ibid.,  pp.  23-24 ;  Bulletin  of  June  14,  1954,  p.  912,  and 
June  28,  1954,  p.  992. 
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technical  assistance  programs  in  operation  in  Iran. 
S  emergency  economic  assistance  amounted  to 
$46,000,000  during  the  latter  part  of  1953,  and  an 
idditional  $15,500,000  was  provided  in  the  first 
half  of  1954  to  maintain  the  flow  of  essential  im- 
ports. The  technical  cooperation  and  develop- 
ment assi>tanee  programs  were  intended  to  remedy 
basic  weaknesses  in  the  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture of  Iran.  Thus,  during  the  12-month  period 
Boding  June  30, 1954,  $24,000,000  was  obligated  to 
18  projects  in  health,  agriculture,  education,  indus- 
try, communications,  and  public  education,  with 
the  full  participation  of  the  Iranian  Government, 
which  has  provided  the  equivalent  of  more  than 
$18,000,000  since  1952  for  joint  projects  in  techni- 
cal cooperation.  Five  American  universities, 
moreover,  were  cooperating,  under  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration,  in  projects  for  agri- 
cultural development  and  education.29 

The  United  States  announced  on  November  2 
that,  since  it  would  be  3  years  before  Iran's  oil 
revenues  would  again  enable  it  to  finance  large- 
scale  development,  the  United  States  was  ready 
:o  assist  with  loans  and  grants  totaling  $127,300,000 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration.  The  total  included 
?21,500,000  for  technical  assistance,  $52,800,000  for 
consumer-goods  imports,  and  $53,000,000  for 
short-term  developmental  assistance.30 


THE'NEAR  AND  MIDDLE  EAST 

Israel  received  large-scale  private  and  official 
assistance  from  the  United  States  during  the  pe- 
riod of  1953-1954.  The  mutual  security  program 
in  Israel  shifted  from  emergency  supply  to  basic 
development  projects,  grant  funds  having  been 
gradually  reduced.  Thus,  about  20  percent  of 
Israel's  imports  were  financed  by  United  States 
grants  during  the  fiscal  year  1954  as  compared 
with  35  percent  in  1953.  More  than  $32,000,000  of 
the  $52,500,000  made  available  to  Israel  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1954  was  used  to  finance  imports  of  food, 
fuel,  fertilizer,  raw  materials,  and  agricultural  and 
industrial  machinery,  the  remainder  being  devoted 
essentially  to  projects  in  agriculture,  industry, 
and  mining.    Most  of  the  $1,500,000  in  technical 


cooperation  funds  was  used  for  projects  in  agri- 
culture and  natural  resources.31 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  an- 
nounced on  May  26, 1954,  that  an  emergency  ship- 
ment of  six  tons  of  garden  seed  was  to  be  sent 
via  air  to  Iraq  on  May  27.32  The  March  rains  had 
brought  the  worst  floods  in  the  Tigris  River  val- 
ley in  almost  50  years,  and  this  was  the  first 
installment  of  a  25-ton  shipment  to  assist  farmers 
whose  spring  plantings  were  washed  away. 
It  was  estimated  that  some  3  million  acres  had 
been  flooded  and  some  500,000  people  displaced  or 
rendered  homeless,  with  property  damage  reach- 
ing approximately  $80  million. 

Meanwhile,  plans  were  being  made  by  the  Iraq 
Development  Board  to  provide  water  by  1961  for 
1,000,000  acres  of  new  land,  and  supplemental 
water  for  another  1,000,000  acres  now  under  culti- 
vation. The  Board  was  established  in  1950  to 
implement  development  programs  financed  large- 
ly by  Iraqi  oil  revenues.  The  American  repre- 
sentative on  the  Board,  and  American  technical 
experts,  have  assisted  in  planning  dams,  irrigation 
systems,  hydroelectric  plants,  and  flood-control 
works.  Some  50  Iraqi  "county  agents"  are  already 
working  in  the  field,  under  American  supervisors, 
and  a  more  extensive  training  program  has  been 
established.33 

In  Jordan,  the  first  basic  grant  economic  as- 
sistance agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
an  Arab  State  was  signed  at  Amman  on  May  13,34 
complementing  the  general  technical  assistance 
agreement  of  February  1951.  The  agreement 
provided  for  American  contributions  to  capital 
development  projects,  those  under  consideration 
being  in  the  general  fields  of  irrigation,  explora- 
tion and  utilization  of  ground  water,  afforesta- 
tion, and  road  construction.  On  June  28  the  For- 
eign Operations  Administration  announced  allot- 


*  Rrport  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
for  thr  Six  Months  Einlrrl  June  SO,  1954,  PP-  24-25. 
"Bulletin  of  Nov.  22,  1954,  p.  776. 


31  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
for  the  Six  Months  Ended  June  80,  1954,  pp.  25-26; 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  22,  1954,  p.  442,  and  May  10,  1954, 
p.  713.  The  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel,  signed  on  Aug.  23,  1951,  were 
exchanged  on  Mar.  4,  1954,  and  the  treaty  entered  into 
force  on  Apr.  3,  1954. 

82  Bulletin  of  June  21,  19.",4,  p.  962. 

83  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for 
the  Six  Months  Ended  June  30, 1954,  p.  28. 

M  Bulletin  of  June  28,  1954,  p.  1000. 
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ment  of  $8  million  in  support  of  Jordan's  program 
for  better  roads,  more  water,  improved  crops  and 
livestock,  and  restoration  of  forest  lands.35  About 
one-half  of  this  American  assistance  was  to  be  in 
the  form  of  raw  and  processed  agricultural  com- 
modities to  be  sold  in  Jordan  for  local  currencies 
that  would  help  finance  the  development  projects. 
The  rest  was  to  cover  the  costs  of  engineering  and 
technical  services  and  imported  equipment. 

Meanwhile,  in  cooperation  with  American  spe- 
cialists, the  Jordanian  Government  had  estab- 
lished 250  acres  as  demonstration  plots  for  some 
42  varieties  of  grasses  and  vegetables.  About  5,000 
acres  of  land  had  been  rendered  productive 
through  water-spreading  techniques,  some  3,000 
acres  having  been  seeded  to  grass,  grain,  and 
forage  crops. 

Egypt,  another  large  beneficiary  of  American 
assistance,  had  been  allotted  some  $13,000,000  in 
technical  assistance  during  fiscal  year  1953  for  a 
program  devoted  essentially  to  agricultural  proj- 
ects. On  July  22,  1954,  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  announced  a  new  demonstration 
project  of  the  Egypt-American  Rural  Improve- 
ment Service,  designed  to  reclaim  some  thousands 
of  acres  in  the  Fayum  Province  for  the  settlement 
of  landless  families.36  It  was  estimated  that  2,000 
families  would  be  settled  on  13,000  acres  in  the 
Qoota  area.  Among  other  things,  existing  irri- 
gation works  were  to  be  improved,  and  new  drains, 
pumping  stations,  and  canals  constructed,  with  the 
United  States  contributing  $230,440  to  the  total 
cost  of  $576,100,  and  the  Egyptian  Government 
the  equivalent  of  $345,600. 

Technical  assistance  to  Lebanon  was  continued. 
Among  the  projects  was  one  for  irrigation  in  the 
Kasmie  area.37  The  major  portion  of  the  project, 
for  the  irrigation  of  12,000  acres,  is  being  under- 


"  Ibid.,  July  12,  3954,  p.  57.  General  distribution  was 
as  follows :  irrigation,  $3  million ;  range  resources  re- 
habilitation and  development,  $2  million;  afforestation 
and  watershed  protection,  $500,000;  road  construction, 
%2  million;  and  ground  water  exploration  and  develop- 
ment, |500,000. 

z"Ibid.,  Auk.  16,  1984,  p.  2.",.",.  The  Improvement  Service 
(Eakis)  is  jointly  staffed  and  controlled,  with  a  working 
capital  of  .$25  million.  The  United  States  contributes 
$10  million  and  the  Egyptian  Government  the  equivalent 
of  Sir,  million. 

Report   to  Oongre88  on  the  Mutual  Security  Prof/ram 

for  the  Six  Month*  Ended  June  80,  1954,  p,  28. 
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taken  by  Lebanon,  with  American  technician! 
assisting  in  canal  construction.  During  the  firs 
part  of  1954  an  American- financed  survey  of  th 
Litani  Eiver  was  completed  and  final  reports  pre 
pared.  It  was  estimated  that  development  of  th 
Litani  River  would  generate  some  168,000  kilo 
watts  of  electric  power,  supply  100  villages  wit] 
water,  and  irrigate  more  than  50,000  acres  of  land 

In  addition  to  technical  assistance,  a  progran 
of  economic  aid  was  inaugurated  in  Lebanon  dur 
ing  1954.  The  U.S.  contribution  is  $6  millioi 
and  the  projects  are  in  the  fields  of  agricultura 
production,  road  construction,  and  village  wate 
supply. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  announced  on  Octobe 
17  that  the  United  States  had  closed  its  foreig] 
aid  mission  in  Saudi  Arabia  at  the  request  of  th 
Saudi  Arabian  Government.  The  United  State 
had  had  a  30-member  mission  in  Saudi  Arabia 
beginning  operations  in  1952  with  a  $2  millioi 
annual  program  designed  as  a  planning  and  oper 
ating  program.  The  planning  stage  had  beei 
fairly  well  completed.  With  an  estimated  ineom< 
of  some  $200  million  per  annum,  the  Saud 
Arabian  Government  indicated  that  it  coulc 
finance  its  own  technical  assistance. 

But  the  United  States  was  also  concerned  witl 
the  broader,  regional  approach  to  economic  prob 
lems  in  the  Near  East,  and  it  continued  its  interes 
in  the  development  of  the  hydroelectric  and  watei 
resources  of  the  Jordan  River  Valley.  Ambassa 
dor  Eric  Johnston,  who  had  received  comment; 
from  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  on  the  progran 
for  Jordan  Valley  development  which  he  had  sub 
mitted  in  November  1953,  conferred  once  more  or 
the  problem  in  Cairo  and  Tel  Aviv  in  June  1954.3 
The  development  program  envisaged  the  construe 
tion  of  an  integrated  system  of  engineering  work 
designed  to  irrigate  approximately  250,000  acre; 
of  land  and  develop  more  than  60,000  kilowatts  o1 
electricity.  Among  the  peoples  benefiting  fron 
such  a  system  would  be  a  substantial  number  ol 
the  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine  who  had  beer 
on  relief  since  the  end  of  the  Palestine  conflict  ii 
1948. 

Returning  from  his  survey,  Ambassador  John 
ston  informed  President  Eisenhower  and  Secre 
tary  Dulles  on  July  6  that  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Syria, 
and  Israel  bad  accepted  the  "principle"  of  inter 


1  Iii-M.KTiN  of  June  14,  1954,  p.  913. 
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ition.-tl  sharing  of  the  Jordan  waters  and  were 
trepared  to  cooperate"  with  the  United  States 
n  working  out  details  of  a  mutually  acceptable 
•ogram  for  developing  the  irrigation  and  power 
>tentials  of  the  river  system." 3B  After  a  4-week 
n(  to  the  Middle  East,  lie  declared  that  the  atti- 
dcs  of  these  states  "clearly  indicated  a  desire  to 
olve  a  workable  plan  for  economic  development 
'  the  Jordan  Valley  despite  the  difficult  political 
nee  outstanding  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
untries,"  and  he  was  encouraged  to  believe  that 
i  early  understanding  concerning  the  program 
is  "now  a  possibility." 

The  plan  embodied  acceptance  of  the  following 
inciples  by  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  con- 
rned : 

1.  Equitable  sharing  of  the  limited  waters  of 
e  Jordan  River  system  by  the  four  states ; 
_'.  Establishment  of  a  neutral,  impartial  au- 
ority  to  supervise  withdrawals  of  water  from 
e  river  system  in  accordance  with  the  division 
Innately  accepted  by  all  parties; 

3.  Amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Arab 
fngees  from  Palestine  as  a  principal  objective 

the  Jordan  Valley  irrigation  program; 

4.  Achievement  of  an  understanding  concern- 
£  the  total  program,  at  the  earliest  possible  time, 
tli  in  the  interest  of  the  Arab  refugees  and  in 
e  interest  of  economic  progress  and  stability  in 
e  area ; 

5.  Open-minded  consideration  of  the  storage  of 

:on  waters  in  Lake  Tiberias  (Sea  of  Gal- 
e),  when  progress  in  developing  the  valley  in- 
cated  the  necessity  of  using  the  lake  as  a  primary 
servoir. 

But  while  these  principles  formed  a  "solid 
for  further  discussions,  Mr.  Johnston  re- 
rted  that  there  were  specific  points  on  which 
(Terences  would  have  to  be  reconciled  before  the 
Hey  project  could  be  realized.  All  concerned 
d  requested  that  "the  Government  of  the 
lited  States  continue  to  exercise  its  good  offices 
reconciling  these  outstanding  differences." 

UTH   ASIA 

In  a  modest  program  in  Afghanistan,  involv- 
?  some  $1,500,000,  emphasis  was  placed  on  tech- 
:al  assistance  in  the  development  and  settle- 
snt  of  the  Helmand  River  Valley.    In  addition 

1  Ibid..  July  2G,  10r>4,  p.  132. 
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to  its  regular  program,  however,  on  March  20 
the  United  States  agreed  to  sell,  under  section 
550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  12,000  tons  of 
wheat  or  flour  to  Afghanistan  for  Afghan  cur- 
rency to  help  meet  a  threatened  food  shortage.40 
The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  was  to 
administer  the  program,  and  Afghan  funds  re- 
ceived in  payment  were  to  be  used  for  assistance 
in  the  economic  development  of  the  country. 

On  May  4,  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington announced  authorization  of  a  loan  of 
$18,500,000  to  Afghanistan  to  assist  in  financing 
purchase  of  materials,  equipment,  and  services  in 
the  United  States  for  the  Helmand  River  Valley 
development  project  and  for  reorganizing  and 
training  an  Afghan  road  maintenance  unit.41 
The  new  loan  was  the  second  made  by  the  bank 
to  Afghanistan  in  connection  with  the  Helmand 
River  project,  which  was  designed  to  benefit 
about  one-fourth  the  area  of  Afghanistan  and 
about  one-sixth  of  its  12,000,000  people.  An 
earlier  loan  (1949)  of  $21,000,000  was  to  assist 
in  purchasing  equipment  and  services  in  the 
United  States  for  the  building  of  the  Kajkai 
Dam,  the  Arghandab  Dam,  and  the  Boghra 
Canal  system  by  the  Morrison  Knudsen  Afghan- 
istan Co.,  Inc.,  which  established  primary  storage 
regulation  of  the  two  major  rivers  in  the  Hel- 
mand Valley.  The  current  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment, involving  an  estimated  cost  of  $27,000,000, 
provides  for  a  3-year  development  program,  in- 
cluding hydroelectric  installations,  primary  and 
lateral  canals,  and  drainage,  and  is  correlated 
with  the  program  for  agricultural  development 
under  the  Afghan  Helmand  Valley  Authority, 
with  technical  assistance  from  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Administration. 

All  told,  it  was  estimated  that  these  develop- 
ments would  result  progressively  in  an  increase 
in  Afghan  agricultural  productive  capacity  of 
more  than  700,000  acres  of  new  and  improved 
land. 

In  Nepal  the  primary  stress  was  placed  on  agri- 
cultural and  community  development,  improved 
techniques  and  better  seeds  being  Nepal's  princi- 


,0  Ibid.,  Apr.  12,  1954,  p.  566. 

"Ibid.,  May  31,  1954,  p.  836.  The  loan  agreement, 
signed  by  Gen.  Glen  E.  Edgerton,  Managing  Director  of 
the  bank,  and  Ambassador  Mohammad  Kabir  Ludin,  on 
May  14,  provided  for  repayment  in  36  semiannual  install- 
ments beginning  on  Oct.  20,  1958,  at  4%  percent  interest. 
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pal  agricultural  needs.42  Small  irrigation  projects 
have  been  undertaken,  with  the  construction  of  10 
deep  irrigation  wells.  Through  the  program  for 
community  development,  training  and  demonstra- 
tion in  pubic  health  and  sanitation  have  been 
brought  to  many  villages.  Malaria  control  teams 
have  eliminated  malaria,  the  greatest  health  prob- 
lem, in  a  number  of  areas  in  Nepal  which  are  po- 
tentially productive  but  have  not  previously  been 
habitable. 

On  September  27, 1954,  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  announced  a  relief  program  for 
Nepal,  where  floods  and  an  earthquake  had  ren- 
dered more  than  132,000  people  homeless  and  left 
1,000  dead.43  Dr.  Alexander  Langmuir,  chief  of 
the  epidemic  control  programs  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  was  sent  to  Nepal,  air  reconnais- 
sance of  the  affected  area  was  authorized,  and 
some  $75,000  was  spent  for  the  purchase  of  vac- 
cines and  antibiotics. 

The  United  States  has  engaged  in  significant 
programs  of  both  technical  and  economic  assist- 
ance in  Pakistan.  Since  the  program  began  in 
early  1952,  priority  has  been  given  to  agricultural 
production.  Because  of  crop  failures  in  1951- 
1952  and  the  threat  of  famine  in  1953,  the  U.  S. 
Congress  provided  in  the  spring  of  1953  for  the 
shipment  of  some  700,000  tons  (26  million  bush- 
els) of  wheat  to  Pakistan  on  a  grant  basis,  with  an 
additional  300,000  tons  to  be  made  available  on  a 
grant,  loan,  or  purchase  basis,  depending  on  the 
situation.  The  arrival  of  the  S.S.  Rempang  at 
Chittagong  on  May  20,  1954,  brought  American 
wheat  deliveries  to  610,976  tons,  involving  a  total 
of  94  voyages  and  including  56  vessels  under  the 
United  States  flag.44 

The  Pakistan  Government  announced  on  April 
27  that  since  the  special  program  had  achieved  its 
purpose,  no  further  wheat  deliveries  were  needed 
under  the  program.  A  significant  portion  of  the 
wheat  was  distributed  free  to  the  most  needy,  the 
balance  having  reached  the  market  through  the 


"  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
for  the  Six  Months  Ended  June  30,  195 J,,  pp.  31-32. 

"Bulletin  of  Oct.  25,  1904,  p.  616. 

**  For  a  detailed  account,  see  Foreign  Operations  Admin- 
istration, Summary:  Report  of  the,  Pakistan  Wheat  Pro- 
gram of  1958-1954,  July  7,  1054.  See  also  Bulletin  of 
May  17,  11*51,  p.  760.  As  a  token  of  gratitude  for  Amer- 
i'-.in  assistance,  Pakistan  offered  on  May  5,  1054,  to  sup- 
ply the  labor  involved  in  (lie  construction  of  a  U.S.  Em- 
bassy chancery  al  Karachi.    The  offer  was  accepted. 


normal  distribution  channels.     From  the  sale 
the  wheat,  the  Pakistan  Government  expected 
realize  $50  million  in  rupees  to  be  earmarked  f 
mutually  agreed  projects  necessary  to  the  develo 
ment  of  Pakistan,  with  stress  on  projects  to  gua 
against  the  recurrence  of  famine. 

Although  primary  stress  in  the  American  pi 
gram  in  Pakistan  remained  in  the  realm  of  fo< 
production,  about  two-thirds  of  the  funds  f 
fiscal  year  1954  being  devoted  to  agriculture,  sei 
ous  attention  was  also  given  to  industry.  Ame: 
can  technicians  completed  a  survey  of  railw 
signal  practices  and  assisted  in  planning  a  dies 
engine  school.  Engineering  assistance  was  pi 
vided  for  a  large  fertilizer  factory  to  be  complet 
in  1956,  while  a  road-building  demonstration  ai 
training  project  was  established  in  East  Pakista 
Technical  guidance  was  also  provided  in  inve 
tory,  accounting,  handling  of  materials,  and  safe 
standards.45 

On  June  24  Director  Stassen,  of  the  Foreij 
Operations  Administration,  signed  two  compi 
hensive  contracts  with  American  colleges,  linki: 
Washington  State  College  with  the  University 
Punjab  (West  Pakistan)  and  Texas  Agricultui 
and  Mechanical  College  with  the  University 
Dacca  (East  Pakistan).  The  colleges  were 
undertake  a  3-year  program  in  engineering,  ed 
cation,  agriculture,  business  administration,  a: 
home  economics.  Under  the  contracts,  involvi: 
some  $3  million,  the  American  institutions  agre 
to  send  university  teams  overseas  to  remain 
residence  at  the  foreign  institutions  and  to  provi 
special  consultants  for  brief  periods.  These  p£ 
ticular  staffs  were  to  total  some  40  college  repi 
sentatives.  In  turn,  the  foreign  institutions  w( 
to  send  key  faculty  members  and  graduate  studei 


a  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Progr< 
for  the  Six  Months  Ended  June  SO,  1954,  P-  31.  On  Jun< 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel 
ment,  with  six  private  British  banks  participating,  i 
vanced  a  loan  of  £5,000,000  (.$14,000,000)  for  the  constr 
tion  of  a  natural-gas  transmission  line  in  West  Pakist 
based  on  the  discovery  of  natural  gas  some  350  miles  no 
of  Karachi  (Bulletin  of  June  28,  1054,  p.  991).  1 
loan  was  made  to  the  Sui  Gas  Transmission  Co.,  Ltd. 
its  annual  requirements  of  about  1,200,000  tons  of  C( 
Pakistan  has  been  importing  000,000  tons  in  addition 
some  500,000  tons  of  fuel  oil.  It  is  estimated  that  the  | 
in  the  first  year  of  operations  will  replace  about  500,' 
tons  of  coal. 
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•tuily  ;it  their  "sister  institutions"  in  the  United 

Is  ■  matter  of  additional  emergency  assistance, 

August  14  President  Eisenhower  approved  as- 
ance  to  flood  victims  in  Pakistan,  and  the  Sec- 
irv  of  State  was  directed  to  conclude  the  nec- 
iry  bilateral  agreement  with  Pakistan  to 
>leine:it  the  assistance.47     Two  United  States 

Force  transport  planes  left  the  United  States 
August  13  for  Dacca  with  a  cargo  of  55,000- 
XX)  pounds  of  medical  supplies  for  victims  in 
□Stan,  and  40  two-man  teams  of  Army  Medical 
psmen  from  the  Far  East  Command  were  sent 
in  bases  in  Japan,  with  supporting  personnel 
I  equipment  In  addition,  the  U.S.  Public 
dtl:  Service  sent  the  chief  of  its  epidemic  con- 
I  programs,  Dr.  Langmuir,  and  a  six-man  team 
experts, 
t  was  in  the  joint  communique  issued  on  Octo- 

81,  at  the  conclusion  of  Prime  Minister  Mo- 
urned Ali's  visit  in  Washington,  that  the  United 
tes  announced  its  intention  to  make  $105  mil- 
i  available  to  Pakistan  during  the  current  fiscal 
r  in  economic  assistance,  part  of  it  in  the  form 
loans,  to  include  funds  for  technical  assistance, 
>d  relief,  and  development  purposes — a  sub- 
ttial  amount  in  agricultural  commodities.48 
Vhen  Ambassador  George  V.  Allen  appeared 
ore  the  House  of  Representatives  Committee 
Foreign  Affairs  on  May  4,  1954,  particularly 
support  the  proposal  for  continued  technical 
I  economic  assistance  to  India  as  recommended 
President  Eisenhower,  he  noted  that  there  had 
n  much  discussion  concerning  the  Indian  atti- 
e  toward  the  United  States  and  some  question- 


Buixran  of  July  12,  1954,  p.  56.     For  an  account  of 

;e  programs  and  of  others  being  conducted  by  colleges 

universities,  see  the  pamphlet  American  Universities 

"rchniral  Cooperation,  published  by  the  Office  of  Public 

i">reign  Operations  Administration,  Washington 

n.  c. 

Hi-LLrriN  of  Aug.  30,  1954,  p.  295.  It  was  indicated 
t  more  than  7  million  people  had  been  affected  by  the 
rflow  of  the  Brahmaputra  River.  The  summer  rice 
y  was  partly  destroyed,  and  a  sizable  portion  of  the 
i  crop  wiped  out,  while  many  homes  were  washed 
iy. 

Not.  1.  1954,  p.  839.  For  an  announcement  of  an 
pement  covering  part  of  the  §105  million  economic  aid 
?nun,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  24,  1955,  p.  157.  For  text  of 
eement,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  21,  1955,  p.  308. 


ing  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  program.49  Am- 
bassador Allen  pointed  out  that  Indian  leaders 
desired  American  assistance  and  that  he  believed 
past  aid  had  been  used  effectively.  Indians  were 
well  aware  of  what  the  United  States  had 
been  doing  in  their  country,  he  said.  Mr.  Allen 
continued: 

Americans  today  are  advising  in  the  various  Ministries 
in  New  Delhi  and  throughout  India.  They  have  estab- 
lished personal  relationships  of  a  very  friendly  character, 
and  their  work  is  being  made  more  immediately  effective 
because  of  the  economic  aid  which  is  supporting  their 
technical  advice.  They  are  working  with  Indian  experts 
and  technicians  in  bringing  to  the  Indian  people  some 
realization  of  the  people's  hope  and  demand  for  economic 
improvement.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  continue  our  aid  in  a 
manner  so  that  its  effectiveness  will  not  be  impaired. 

Mr.  Allen  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  Indian 
people  and  their  leaders  believed  in  "a  democratic 
form  of  government"  and  were  "trying  to  make 
economic  progress  through  democratic  institu- 
tions," in  "sharp  contrast  to  autocratic,  dictatorial, 
Communist  methods."  It  would  be  tragic,  he 
thought,  "if  their  present  confidence  in  demo- 
cratic methods  should  fail  and  they  thereby  would 
abandon  hope  for  the  future  under  a  democratic 
form  of  government."    The  Ambassador  said: 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  differences  of  opinion  and 
policies  between  India  and  ourselves.  The  foreign  policies 
of  the  Government  of  India  and  of  the  United  States  are 
frequently  divergent.  But  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
democracy  and  freedom  of  opinion  go  hand  in  hand  and 
that  freedom  must  accept  diversity  of  views.  It  is  my 
belief  that  an  independent  India  is  a  source  of  strength 
to  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Allen  concluded  that  it  was  "wise  to  continue 
a  substantial  program"  and  that  the  results  of 
such  action  would  be  "beneficial  to  both  India  and 
ourselves." 

As  already  noted,  funds  programed  during  fis- 
cal year  1954  included  $60,500,000  in  economic  as- 


49  Ibid.,  May  17,  1954,  p.  759.  See  also  Ambassador  Al- 
len's address  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on 
May  16,  ibid.,  June  7, 1954,  p.  864,  on  "The  Growth  of  Free- 
dom in  India,"  in  which  he  contrasted  the  attempts  to 
solve  India's  social  and  economic  problems  with  those  of 
Communist  China.  Mr.  Allen  described  India's  5-Year 
Plan  of  economic  development  as  a  "well-thought-out, 
mature  program"  which  was  tackling  India's  most  pressing 
economic  difficulty — her  shortages  in  food-grains — "while 
at  the  same  time  laying  the  foundations  for  the  wide- 
spread industrial  growth  which  must  evolve  if  India  is  to 
make  real  progress." 
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sistance  and  some  $20,000,000  in  technical  assist- 
ance for  India.  During  the  first  6  months  of 
1954  several  project  agreements  were  signed  and 
virtually  all  available  funds  were  obligated.  To 
support  the  Indian  plan  for  increasing  irrigated 
land  by  15,000,000  acres  within  5  years,  a  project 
to  construct  2,650  deep  irrigation  wells  was  under- 
taken in  1952,  and  by  the  spring  of  1954  some 
900  wells  had  been  drilled.  It  was  estimated  that, 
when  it  was  completed,  about  1,000,000  acres  would 
be  added  to  the  irrigated  area,  while  other  projects 
were  to  irrigate  5,000,000  additional  acres  and  add 
about  4,000,000  tons  to  the  annual  production  of 
grain.  Already  more  than  130,000  additional 
acres  have  been  brought  under  irrigation,  and 
more  than  60,000  acres  reclaimed.  Improved 
strains  of  cattle  have  also  been  introduced,  and 
more  than  1,000,000  cattle  inoculated  and  vacci- 
nated. 

Partly  to  counter  increasing  urban  unemploy- 
ment, India  devoted  more  effort  during  1954  to 
transportation,  power,  and  industry.  The  United 
States  undertook  to  supply  100  locomotives  and 
5,000  freight  cars  to  help  put  Indian  railways  in 
condition  to  meet  the  issues  of  an  expanding  econ- 
omy. Progress  was  also  made  in  the  creation  of  a 
private  industrial  development  corporation — 
the  Indian  Credit  and  Investment  Corporation — 
to  which  the  Indian  Government  was  to  make 
available  funds,  derived  from  the  sale  of  steel  fur- 
nished under  the  American  program.  Private  in- 
vestors, primarily  Indian,  were  believed  to  be 
ready  to  invest  about  $10  million,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
planned  to  lend  $10  million.  The  corporation 
was  to  provide  financing  and  technical  and  man- 
agerial assistance  to  promote  the  growth  of  pri- 
vate industry  in  India. 

There  were  other  features  of  the  program,  in- 
cluding the  Indian  National  Service  Extension 
projects,  which  reached  some  47  million  people  in 
71,000  villages  by  1954,  and  in  which  American 
technicians  played  a  significant  role.50  Nearly 
1,500  local  schools  were  started  and  3,700  adult  edu- 
cation centers  opened,  with  34  extension  training 
centers  in  operation  for  the  training  of  local  vil- 
lage  workers.  Moreover,  the  malaria  control 
program  was  further  expanded  to  cover  about  125 
million  Indians,  while  a  village  and  community 


sanitation  program  was  scheduled  to  be  carrJ 
out  within  2  years  to  improve  drinking  wal 
sources  and  sanitation  conditions  in  10,000  W 
lages  and  25  urban  centers. 


AFRICA 

The  major  stress  of  the  program  of  assistance 
Ethiopia  was  on  the  development  of  agriculfri 
essentially  through  training  in  modern  techniqi  j, 
largely  by  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  la 
chanical  College,  of  Stillwater,  Okla.,  under  ;1 
year  contract  with  the  Foreign  Operations  Adn  i- 
istration.51  Ground  was  broken  early  in  1954  * 
the  building  of  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Collegi  >i 
Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  to  be  opera  d 
by  Oklahoma  A  and  M  College  and  directed  by  n 
American  president.  A  health  clinic  and  train  g 
center  were  to  be  established  at  Gondar.  M<5- 
over,  some  58  new  capital  investments  from  fore  n 
sources,  totaling  about  $130  million  were  eitir 
made  or  under  consideration  as  a  result  of  t 
activities  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminisu- 
tion  mission  in  Ethiopia. 

The  program  in  Liberia  was  designed  to  teh 
Liberians  how  to  develop  the  resources  of  tl  r 
country.52  Agricultural  projects  had  prior?, 
and  the  primary  accomplishment  was  the  est)- 
lishment  of  a  research  center  at  Smakoko.  Pu  c 
health  activities  were  extended  to  the  Bonni  Bis 
area,  a  region  being  developed  for  iron  ore  depos  s. 
For  a  project  in  education,  a  contract  was  be 
negotiated  with  Prairie  View  College,  an  assoc  e 
of  the  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colli 

The  modest  program  in  Libya  concentrated  n 
problems  of  agriculture,  health,  and  educat  l. 
Since  some  90  percent  of  Libyan  school  child  n 
appeared  to  be  afflicted  with  trachoma,  treatim 
were  continued  in  schools  and  clinics  and  attenl  n 
was  given  to  teaching  elementary  sanitation  n 
schools  and  teacher-training  institutions.  On  >c 
basis  of  soil  and  water  rasources  data  developot  y 
Americans,  new  areas  have  been  opened  for  irri  i- 
tion  demonstrations.  Americans  have  no 
demonstrated  more  efficient  methods  of  wool  she  r- 
ing,  washing,  and  grading,  and  olive  pruning 

On  June  19, 1954,  Henry  S.  Villard,  the  Am  i- 
can  Minister  to  Libya,  presented  a  check  for.il 


'"  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
for  the  8la>  Months  Ended  June  so,  l!)r>},,  p.  30. 


Ibid.,  pp.  32-33. 
I  bid.,  p.  33. 
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lion  to  Prime  Minister  Ben  llalini.  in  Tripoli, 

economic  development  in  Libya.83  In  an  ex- 
nge  of  lot  tors  on  that  day,  Mr.  Villard  stressed 

continuing  American  interest  in  the  develop- 
nt  of  Libyan  economy.  A  few  days  later,  on 
10  •_'.">.  it  was  announced  that  the  I'nited  States 
1  approved  a  gift  to  Libya  of  6,000  tons  of 
>at,  in  response  to  an  appeal  for  assistance  in 
•t in«r  grain  shortages  resulting  from  continued 
nigh 

)\\  September  9,  at  Benghazi,  the  United  States 
ied  a  base  agreement  with  Libya  as  "an  im- 
•tant  contribution  to  the  defense  of  the  free 
rid"  and  in  a  separate  exchange  of  notes  under- 
k  to  assist  Libya  with  its  economic  development 
ignm.64    The  base  rights  agreement  provided 

long-term  operation  of  the  Wheelus  Air  Force 
e  near  Tripoli.     It  went  into  force  on  October 

following  ratification  by  the  Libyan  Parlia- 
it  and  King.  Under  the  economic  aid  agree- 
ii t  the  United  States  undertook  to  provide  in 

current  fiscal  year  $7  million  in  development 
istance  and  24,000  tons  of  grain  for  relief  in 
•light  areas.  Subject  to  congressional  appro- 
ations,  the  United  States  will  in  the  next  6  years 
>vide  Libya  $4  million  annually  for  economic 
•elopment  and  thereafter  for  the  next  11  years 
million  annually.  The  two  countries  have  also 
eed  to  raise  their  respective  legations  to  the 
ik  of  embassies. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  "Walter  Bedell  Smith 
racterized  these  agreements  as  ones  which 
uld  "strengthen  the  ties  of  amity  which  bind 
ether  the  people  of  the  two  countries."  Gen- 
1  Smith  noted  both  American  support  of  the 
rtod  Nations  proposal  leading  up  to  Libyan 
lependence  in  1951  and  of  subsequent  member  - 
p  in  the  United  Nations  and  its  contributions  in 
bnical  and  economic  assistance  to  enable  Libya 
Ml  <<n  firm  economic  foundations.  The  United 
e  said,  would  continue  its  "sympathetic 
erestv  in  Libya's  economic  progress  and  would 
iperate  with  the  Libyan  Government  in  con- 
ering  measures  required  toward  this  end. 


Bulletin  of  July  .">,  1954,  p.  15.     The  economic  posi- 
i  of  Libya  was  also  among  the  topics  discussed  during 
visit  of  Prime  Minister  Ben  Halim  to  the  United  States 
Inly. 
Ibid.,  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  396. 

jruory  28,   7955 


Export-Import  Bank  Loans 

Even  before  the  inauguration  of  the  programs 
for  technical  and  economic  assistance,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  had  authorized  a 
number  of  loans  in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and 
Africa  for  the  economic  development  of  coun- 
tries in  that  general  area.  By  July  1954,  these 
loans  were  substantially  as  indicated  in  the  ac- 
companying table. 

U.  S.  Support  for  U.  N.  Programs  of  Assistance 

The  United  States,  of  course,  continued  to  sup- 
port the  various  U.N.  programs  of  technical  as- 
sistance during  1954.  On  May  11,  Ambassador 
Lodge  gave  a  check  for  $1,645,812  to  the  United 
Nations  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program 
to  complete  the  U.S.  contribution  for  1953.55  In 
a  statement  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Lodge  noted  that 
the  President's  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  the  Randall  Commission,  had  urged 
strengthening  and  expansion  of  United  Nations 
technical  assistance.  He  also  mentioned  the  signif- 
icance of  the  program  in  the  long-range  strength- 
ening of  the  free  world  in  such  countries  as  Paki- 
stan, Afghanistan,  and  Libya  in  projects  in  land 
reclamation,  irrigation,  and  hydroelectric  devel- 
opment. 

While  the  United  States  was  unable  to  announce 
its  precise  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  pro- 
gram for  1955,  Ambassador  Lodge  advised  Dr.  V. 
A.  Hamdani,  Chairman  of  the  Negotiating  Com- 
mittee, Extra-Budgetary  Funds,  on  November  1  x 
that  the  President  was  prepared  to  request  from 
the  Congress  funds  for  an  American  contribution 
to  the  program  for  1955.     He  added : 

Since  the  inception  of  the  United  Nations  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance,  the  United  States  has 
given  it  strong  support.  For  the  first  three  years  of  the 
program  the  United  States  contributed  a  total  of  $36,000,- 
000,  or  approximately  60  per  cent  of  all  funds  pledged,  to 
the  central  fund.  For  1954  the  dollar  amount  of  our 
pledge  increased  to  $13,861,809,  although  our  percentage 
share  of  the  central  fund  was  reduced  to  approximately 
57  per  cent.  The  full  amount  of  the  U.  S.  pledge  for  cal- 
endar year  1954  has  been  appropriated  by  the  U.  S.  Con- 
gress and  is  available  for  contribution  to  the  program. 

The  United  States  recognizes  the  importance  of  tech- 
nical assistance  in  promoting  the  economic  development 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  and  has  been  providing 


"  Ibid.,  May  31, 1954,  p.  849. 
"  Ibid.,  Dec.  6,  1954,  p.  879. 
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Export-1  mport  Bank  Loans  in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  1945-1954  i7 


Country 


Date 


Authorized  credit 


Purpose 


Greece 1/9/46  $25,  000,  000 

Turkey 12/18/46-  28,462,230 

11/25/53 

Israel 1/19/49-  135, 000, 000 

10/26/49 

Egypt 7/16/47  7,250,000 

Saudi  Arabia 1/3/46-  40,000,000 

7/20/50 

Afghanistan 11/23/49  21, 000, 000 

4/29/54  18,  500,  000 

Ethiopia 6/10/46-  3,000,000 

6/22/50 

Liberia 4/27/49  10,  350, 000 

Total $288,  562,  230 


1 

U.   S.  products  and  services.     Some  $10,436,000  es 

celed  or  expired,  about  $13,250,000  outstanding. 
14  loans  for  various  types  of  industrial,  electrical  railwd 

port,  and  shipping  equipment.     Some  $292,000  cs 

celed  or  expired,  $6,403,000  outstanding. 
Loans  for  agricultural  equipment,  transportation,  hot 

ing,  telecommunications,  port  and  industrial  equ: 

ment.     $122,636,000  outstanding. 
Equipment     for     fertilizer     and     chemical     industri 

$5,800,000  outstanding. 
Products  and  services,  cement  plant  construction,  rr 

terials  and  equipment.     Some  $25,000,000  cancel 

or  expired,  $8,767,000  outstanding. 
Canal  and  dam  construction.     $19,900,000  outstandir 
Helmand  River  Valley  development. 
Aircraft  and  spare  parts,  communications  equipmei 

and    industrial    machinery.     About    $230,573    oi 

standing. 
Iron  ore  production,  highway  improvement  and  cc 

struction,  water  supply,  and  sewage  system.     $2,00l 

000  outstanding. 


technical  assistance  bilaterally  as  well  as  supporting  the 
UN  technical'  assistance  program.  It  has  also  contrib- 
uted generously  to  the  other  special  UN  programs  which 
are  aimed  directly  or  indirectly  at  economic  development 
or  at  alleviation  of  economic  distress.68 

The  United  States  has  also  contributed  gener- 
ously to  other  United  Nations  agencies  which  have 
rendered  basic  assistance  to  underdeveloped  areas, 
such  as  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
(Fao),  the  World  Health  Organization  (Who), 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (Unesco),  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Fund  (Unicef).  Almost  nine-tenths  of 
the  assistance  given  by  Unicef  to  underdeveloped 


countries  since  1950  has  been  allocated  to  Afric 
Asia,  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  region,  and  Lat 
America.  During  1954  it  was  proposed  to  gi1 
44  percent  of  Unicef  aid  to  Asia,  15  percent 
Africa,  and  about  14  percent  to  the  Eastern  Med 
terranean  area.  On  January  13,  1955,  Ambass 
dor  Lodge  presented  a  check  for  $7,773,550  as 
partial  contribution  to  Unicef's  1954  prograi 
with  an  indication  that  further  payments  would  1 
dependent  upon  matching  contributions  fro 
other  governments.59 


:,:  Sop  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  Eighteenth 
Semiannual  Report  to  Congress  for  the  Period  January- 
June  1954,  appendix  C.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  loans 
in  Africa  as  a  whole  totaled  $152,852,331  and  in  Asia 
$558,827,320.  It  was  announced  on  Nov.  2  that  the 
Export-Import  I'.ank  was  ready  to  lend  Iran  $85,000,000. 
A  loan  of  $25,000,000  to  Iran,  authorized  on  Oct.  6,  1950, 
bad  been  canceled. 

"See  also  the  statements  of  Sen.  II.  Alexander  Smith, 
U.S.  Representative,  at  the  Fifth  U.N.  Technical  Assist- 
ance Conference,  Nor.  26,  1964,  ibid.,  Dec.  13, 1954,  p.  926; 
and  James  P.  Nash,  U.S.  Representative,  In  Committee  II 
of  the  Genera]  Assembly,  Nov.  19, 1954,  ibid.,  Dec  27, 1954, 
1>.  1004,  Fifty-six  countries  had  pledged  some  $12,264,136 
to  the  1955  program  by  Nov.  24,  1954 
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69  See  also  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  t 
United  Nations,  The  State  of  Agriculture  1953,  part  i 
Longer  Term  Prospects  (January  1954)  ;  David  McK.  Ke 
"World  Security  and  the  World  Health  Organizatior 
Bulletin  of  Oct.  25,  1954,  p.  616;  "Health  Progress 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,"  Chronicle  of  the  Wor 
Health  Organization,  vol.  8  (June  1054),  p.  185 ;  U.N.  d( 
A/2686,  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
August  1953  to  6  August  1954,  PP-  72-78;  Rajkuma 
Amrit  Kaur,  "Real  Hope  for  the  Tens  of  Millions,"  Unit 
Nations  Review,  vol.  I  (December  1054),  pp.  8-11;  "A 
vances  in  Education  in  Liberia,"  ibid.,  pp.  16-19;  "Shar 
Skills  in  Libya,"  ibid.,  vol.  I  (July  1954),  pp.  62-69;  " 
Year  of  Progress  in  Technical  Assistance,"  ibid.,  pp.  59-G 
"Routing  the  Insect  Armies  in  the  Jordan  Valley,"  i&ii 
vol.  I  (November  1954),  pp.  34-38.  For  an  excelle 
summary  of  the  work  of  Unicef,  see  Unicef  Compcndim 
vol.  V,  1954-1956  (United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  1954 
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While  the  United  States  was  also  interested  in 
be  projects  for  an  international  finance  corpora- 
ion  and  the  special  United  Nations  fund  for 
conomic  development,60  it  was  a  heavy  contribu- 
or  to  the  capital  of  the  International  Bank  for 
{econst  ruction  and  Development,  which  has  as- 
iated  in  linancing  a  large  number  of  development 
>rojects.  By  June  30,  1954,  out  of  an  authorized 
apital  of  $10,000,000,000,  the  subscribed  capital 
ad  reached  $9,148,500,000.  The  United  States 
lad  subscribed  $635,000,000,  with  31,750  shares  in 
he  amount  of  $3,175,000,000.  The  total  of  effec- 
ive  loans  outstanding  held  by  the  bank  amounted 
o  $1,663,000,000.  Among  loans  in  the  Near  East, 
^outh  Asia,  and  Africa  were  those  listed  in  the 
iccompanying  table. 


That  the  United  States  continued  to  look  upon 
the  problems  of  stability  and  security  in  the  Near 
East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  from  a  broad  point 
of  view  was  indicated  by  a  number  of  develop- 
ments toward  the  close  of  1954.  In  a  news  con- 
ference on  December  7,  Secretary  Dulles  indicated 
that  while  "a  very  high  emphasis  upon  the  mili- 
tary" was  necessary  until  there  was  "greater  con- 
fidence in  the  world,"  the  present  phase  of  the 
struggle  "between  the  world  of  Communist  despot- 
ism and  the  free  nations"  had  "shifted  to  some 
extent,  for  the  time  being  perhaps,  more  to  eco- 
nomic competition"  and  that  there  was  less  fear 
than  there  had  been  of  "open  military  activities." 
More  thought,  therefore,  was  needed  on  "this 
phase  of  the  problem"  than  had  been  the  case 


Loans  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  " 


Country 


Date 


Original  amount 


Purpose 


;eylon 7/9/54  $19,  110, 000 

"thiopia 9/13/50  5,000,000 

9/13/50  2,  000,  000 

2/19/51  1,  500,  000 

ndia 8/18/49  34, 000,  000 

9/29/49  10,  000,  000 

4/18/50  18,  500,  000 

1/23/53  19,  500,  000 

ndia  (Guarantor) 12/18/52  31, 500, 000 

ndia  (Guarantor) 11/19/54  16, 200, 000 

raq 6/15/50  12,800,000 

'akistan 3/27/52  27,200,000 

'akistan  (Guarantor) 6/2/54  14, 000, 000 

rurkev 7/7/50  13,900,000 

7/7/50  12,  500,  000 

2/26/54  3,  800,  000 

6/18/52  25,  200,  000 

rurkev  (Guarantor) 10/19/50  9, 000, 000 

9/10/53  9,  000,  000 

r/otal $284,  710,  000 


Electrical  power  development 

Highway  rehabilitation 

Foreign  exchange  for  development  bank 

Telephone  and  telegraph  systems 

Railway  rehabilitation 

Agricultural  development 

Electric  power  development 

Electric  power,  flood  control,  and  irrigation 

Iron  and  steel  production  facilities 

Electrical  power  development 

Construction  of  flood  control  project 

Railway  rehabilitation 

Construction  of  natural  gas  transmission  line  by  Sui  Gas 

Transmission  Company 
Grain  storage  facilities 
Port  construction  and  development 
Port  construction  and  development 
Electric  power,  irrigation,  and  flood  control 
Foreign  exchange  for  private  industry 
Through  Industrial  Development  Bank  of  Turkey 


"See  especially  U.N.  docs.  A/2728,  Economic  Develop- 
ment of  Under-Developed  Countries.  Special  United 
Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Development;  A/C.2/183, 
a./C2/L.230,233. 


n  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, Ninth  Annual  Report  1953-1954,  appendix  F. 
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"when  primary  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
military." 62 

Secretary  Dulles  declared  on  December  21  that, 
"in  the  Middle  East,  the  northern  tier  concept" 
was  "taking  form  under  the  leadership  of  Turkey 
and  Pakistan."63 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  6,  1955,  President  Eisenhower 
noted  a  number  of  positive  developments  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean :  M 


K  Bulletin  of  Dec.  20,  1954,  p.  967.  See  also  ibid.,  Dec. 
27,  1954,  p.  987,  for  the  appointment  of  Joseph  M.  Dodge 
as  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy, 
and  ibid.,  Jan.  3,  1955,  p.  16,  for  a  statement  on  the  Third 
Colombo  Plan  Report  and  the  U.S.  contribution  of  $280 
million  in  grant  assistance  and  about  $62  million  in  loans 
authorized  or  disbursed  under  the  plan. 

M  Ibid.,  Jan.  10,  1955,  p.  43. 

64  Ibid.,  Jan.  17,  1955,  p.  79. 

66  Ibid.,  Jan.  31,  1955,  p.  163.  The  President  noted  that 
the  United  States  had  provided  some  grant  and  loan  as- 
sistance in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa  "to  promote  eco- 
nomic development  and  political  stability"  and  that  he 
would  request  funds  to  continue  this  type  of  assistance 
in  the  fiscal  year  1956.  This  assistance  had  gone  to  Iran, 
Israel,  Lebanon,  Jordan,  Egypt,  and  Libya,  and  some  had 
been  extended  to  India.  Similarly,  the  program  of  tech- 
nical assistance  would  be  supported,  he  said,  some  68 
agreements  having  been  signed  with  states  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Asia,  the  Near  East,  and  Africa. 


Recent  agreements  between  Turkey  and  Pakistan  hav> 
laid  a  foundation  for  increased  strength  in  the  Middl 
East.  With  our  understanding  support,  Egypt  and  Britain 
Yugoslavia  and  Italy,  Britain  and  Iran  have  resolve*] 
dangerous  differences.  The  security  of  the  Mediterraneai 
has  been  enhanced  by  an  alliance  among  Greece,  Turkej 
and  Yugoslavia. 

But  the  President  added  that  the  "militar 
threat"  was  "but  one  menace  to  our  freedom  anc 
security"  and  that  the  free  nations  "must  maintaii 
and  reinforce  their  cohesion,  their  internal  secu 
rity,  their  political  and  economic  vitality,  and  then 
faith  in  freedom." 

The  President's  Budget  Message  of  January  17 
which  called  for  an  expenditure  of  some  $4,300, 
000,000  on  mutual  assistance  programs,  gave  ap 
propriate  stress  to  military  assistance  but  pointec 
out  that  the  national  interest  required  "direct  as 
sistance  to  certain  less  developed  countries  where  i 
rate  of  economic  progress  which  would  be  impos- 
sible without  such  assistance  is  essential  to  theii 
becoming  and  remaining  strong  and  healthy  mem 
bers  of  the  community  of  free  nations  capable  oJ 
resisting  Communist  penetration  and  subver- 
sion." ^ 

•  Mr.  Howard,  author  of  the  above  article,  ii 
United  Nations  adviser  for  the  Bureau  of  Near 
Eastern,  /South  Asian,  and  African  A  fairs. 


Agriculture  and  Democracy  in  the  Middle  East 


by  Aftf  I.  Tannous1 


United  States  interests  in  the  Middle  East  have 
increased  in  number  and  expanded  in  scope  since 
the  days  of  World  War  II,  and  United  States 
policy  for  that  region  has  taken  on  an  increasingly 
definite  form  and  positive  expression.  These  in- 
terests and  this  policy — involving  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, strategic,  and  political  relations— consti- 
tute an  integral  phase  of  the  global  and  historical 
endeavor  now  being  made  by  the  United  States 
in  international  affairs,  in  vigorous  support  of 
democracy.  It  has  become  increasingly  evident 
that  the  degree  of  success  to  be  attained  by  such 
an  endeavor  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 


'  Reprinted  from  the  January  1955  issue  of  Foreign  Agri- 
culture. 


it  embraces  all  the  major  forces  that  make  up  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Such  a  force  is  agriculture.  It  has  been  playing 
an  important  role  in  the  implementation  of  United 
States  foreign  policy,  but  it  could  play  an  even 
more  important  one.  For  agriculture  is  a  corner- 
stone of  American  democracy,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  the  occupation  and  way  of  life  for  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  world,  especially  peo- 
ple in  countries  like  those  of  the  Middle  East, 
where  modern  development  is  in  its  early  stages. 

To  strengthen  and  secure  the  Middle  East  for 
democracy ;  to  restore,  maintain,  and  increase  sta- 
bility  in  the  region;  to  assist  the  various  cooper- 
ating countries  in  their  effort  to  develop  their 
resources  and  raise  standards  of  living  among 
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leir  peoples;  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
•aditional  business  and  cultural  ties  between  these 
Mffitries  and  the  United  States:  These,  in  brief, 
ave  emerged  as  the  major  objectives  of  United 
tales  policy  in  the  Middle  East  since  the  end  of 
rorld  War  II.  On  numerous  occasions  at  home 
nd  abroad,  officials  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
rnment  have  stated  them  in  one  form  or  another. 

Furthermore  the  United  States,  as  Government 
nd  Nation,  has  taken  action  in  cooperation  with 
he  countries  of  the  region  that  leaves  no  doubt 
.'iruiding  the  genuine  desire  by  all  concerned  for 
be  attainment  of  these  objectives:  The  United 
itates  has  extended  requested  military  aid  to  sev- 
ral  countries,  with  a  view  to  strengthening  re- 
ional  security ;  its  persistent  and  positive  media- 
ion  effort  has  borne  fruit  in  the  solution  of  the 
istoric  Suez  Canal  problem  and  the  explosive 
rani  an  oil  dispute;  perhaps  most  outstanding, 
nd  certainly  most  promising  as  a  long-range  ac- 
ivity,  has  been  the  extension  of  United  States 
echnical  and  economic  assistance,  either  directly 
r  through  the  United  Nations,  to  practically 
very  country  in  the  region,  for  the  development 
f  natural  and  human  resources.  Considering  the 
gricultural  character  of  the  Middle  East,  it  is 
mall  wonder  that  American  agriculture  has 
>layed  an  important  role  in  this  assistance. 

As  an  occupation  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
nd  as  the  main  pillar  of  national  economies,  agri- 
ulture  has  dominated  the  scene  in  the  Middle 
Sast  for  centuries.  Only  in  recent  years,  however, 
las  there  developed  among  Middle  Eastern  people 
.nd  their  leaders  a  consciousness  of  the  region's 
Lgricultural  foundations  and  a  wide  concern  for 
.gricultural  problems  and  potentials. 

Between  70  and  80  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
ions  of  the  various  countries  depend  upon  agri- 
ulture  and  closely  related  industries  for  a  living. 
L'his  is  true  of  densely  populated  and  intensively 
ultivated  Egypt  and  Lebanon,  as  well  as  of 
•parsely  populated  and  extensively  cultivated 
Syria,  Iraq,  and  Iran.  It  is  also  true  of  Saudi 
Vrabia  and  young  Libya,  where  agriculture  con- 
sists chiefly  of  the  grazing  of  livestock  by  nomadic 
ind  seminomadic  tribes.  It  is  the  people  on  the 
and,  whether  sharecroppers,  small  owners,  or  big 
andlords,  whether  tribesmen  or  settled  villagers, 
vho  produce  the  basic  agricultural  wealth  and  ac- 
count for  a  major  share  of  the  national  income  and 
>f  the  national  exports. 
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Egypt  provides  an  outstanding  illustration. 
Most  of  its  more  than  21  million  people  are  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  living  on  a  total  cultivated  area 
of  some  6  million  acres  that  is  intensively  cropped 
with  the  aid  of  irrigation.  Its  national  economy 
and  foreign  exchange  earnings  depend  heavily 
upon  the  production  and  processing  of  a  few  lead- 
ing crops — long-staple  cotton,  bread  grains,  rice, 
and  clover.  Over  90  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
its  normal  exports  is  accounted  for  by  agricultural 
items.  At  the  same  time  its  imports  include  large 
quantities  of  bread  grains  and  other  food  items, 
required  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  dense,  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  with  relatively  limited  land 
resources. 

Iraq,  too,  is  an  agricultural  country.  Most  of 
its  people — there  are  only  about  5  million — are 
engaged  in  settled  or  tribal  agriculture.  Its  culti- 
vated areas,  mainly  under  irrigation,  amount  to 
some  6  million  acres,  with  a  potential  of  20  million. 
The  economy  of  the  country  is  maintained  bas- 
ically by  its  internationally  famous  date  crop  and 
its  grains  and  livestock  products. 

Emphasizing  the  role  of  agriculture  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  stability  of  the  Middle 
East  is  not  to  neglect  or  belittle  the  contribution 
of  the  other  segments  of  the  economy.  Tourist 
trade,  oil  exports,  and  industrial  activity  are  of 
undoubted  importance  and  are  capable  of  further 
development. 

Industrial  activity  is  limited,  however,  to  the 
expansion  of  light  industries,  mainly  those  related 
to  the  processing  of  agricultural  items :  materials 
and  power  resources  for  developing  heavy  indus- 
try are  either  inadequate  or  lacking.  Oil  is  highly 
significant  only  in  a  few  countries  of  the  region, 
notably  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  Iraq,  and  Iran. 
Of  course  it  may  yet  be  discovered  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  other  countries.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
oil,  unlike  agriculture,  is  not  a  basic  industry  of 
the  people.  It  is  not  a  part  of  their  daily  pattern 
of  living.  Income  from  it  does  not  touch  them 
directly.  And  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  exhausted 
as  a  source  of  wealth.  The  great  problem  that  oil 
development  in  these  countries  has  brought  is  how 
to  utilize  its  benefits  widely  in  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  thus  to  raise  living  standards  for  the 
people.  Iraq  has  taken  a  firm  sound  step  toward 
solution  by  allocating  the  major  portion  of  its  an- 
nual oil  revenues  to  national  production  projects. 
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Agriculture  the  Basic  Force 

With  such  limitations  on  these  segments  of  the 
economy,  agriculture  emerges  as  the  more  basic 
and  dominant  force  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  area. 

This  overwhelmingly  agricultural  character  of 
the  Middle  East,  and  similar  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  clearly  indicates  a  major  chan- 
nel through  which  United  States  policy  can  be 
attained.  If  economic  organization  in  these  aspir- 
ing countries  is  to  be  soundly  balanced  on  solid 
foundations;  if  accruing  benefits  are  to  reach 
equitably  the  greatest  number  of  people;  if  sta- 
bility is  to  be  secured,  as  it  should,  at  the  center  of 
gravity — i.  e.,  in  the  agricultural  sector — in  these 
national  organizations ;  then  agriculture  and  com- 
plementary industries  must  be  further  developed 
through  a  major  assistance  effort. 

Already,  American  agricultural  technology, 
through  private  business  and  government,  has 
made  promising  beginnings  within  the  United 
States  technical  assistance  program;  but  it  cer- 
tainly could  play  a  much  greater  role,  and  thus 
serve  more  effectively  the  policy  we  hold  in  com- 
mon with  friendly  nations.  Water-spreading  for 
the  benefit  of  tribal  herdsmen,  more  efficient  irri- 
gation techniques,  conservation  of  land  and 
water  resources,  range  management,  reforestation 
schemes,  improved  seed  and  other  techniques  for 
increasing  food  production  for  local  consumption, 
food  processing  methods  to  help  expand  and  im- 
prove the  people's  diet,  judicious  use  of  farm 
machinery,  and  the  development  of  cottage  indus- 
tries are  examples  of  the  many  fields  in  which 
expanded  American  assistance  would  produce 
basic  permanent  results. 

It  must  be  strongly  emphasized,  however,  that 
American  agricultural  technology,  transplanted 
as  such  into  a  cooperating  underdeveloped  coun- 
try, cannot  possibly  function  and  produce  as  ef- 
fectively as  it  does  in  its  own  environment.  In 
fact,  in  some  countries,  economic  disorganization, 
rather  than  development  and  prosperity,  has  been 
the  result.  Examples  are  the  displacement  of 
abundant  and  cheap  farm  labor  by  the  tractor;  soil 
erosion  resulting  from  intensive  cultivation  by 
modern  machinery;  inadequate  distribution  of 
farm  credit  and  costly  imported  equipment  owing 
to  the  lack  of  organization  and  the  needed  institu- 
tions; frustration  of  increased  food  production  by 
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outmoded  means  of  transportation  and  marketing 
within  the  country;  arrested  development  of  ef- 
forts to  improve  seed  varieties  and  methods  oi 
cultivation  because  of  the  lack  of  effective  systems 
of  research  and  extension ;  and  obstructions  offered 
by  prevailing  systems  of  land  tenure  to  progressive 
agricultural  development. 

Consequently  the  role  of  American  agriculture 
in  this  international  cooperative  endeavor  goes 
farther  than  the  mere  transmission  of  technical 
skills.  It  must  be  an  all-inclusive  role  in  order  tc 
bring  permanently  fruitful  results.  It  must  give 
full  consideration  to  the  foundations  of  agricul- 
tural economic  organization  and  related  systems, 
as  well  as  the  resultant  technology.  This  develop- 
ment is  inherently  a  relatively  slow  process,  in- 
volving cooperative  effort  on  a  long-range  basis, 
but  the  outcome  will  be  permanent  and  self-devel- 
oping. And  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  self-help, 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  United  States  technical 
assistance  philosophy. 


Mutual  Benefits  of  Technical  Assistance 

An  outstanding  feature  of  technical  assistance  is 
that  it  is  not  one  sided  in  its  benefits.  As  it  has 
been  legislated  for  and  envisaged,  technical  assist- 
ance rests  squarely  on  the  principle  of  cooperation 
and  mutual  benefit  through  the  exchange  of  knowl- 
edge. It  may  be  that  in  the  early  stages  of  imple- 
mentation of  the  program,  because  of  the  greater 
and  more  urgent  needs  of  the  cooperating  coun- 
tries, this  important  phase  has  not  been  given  the 
attention  it  deserves. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history,  however,  that  agricul- 
tural development  in  the  United  States  owes  a 
great  deal  to  other  parts  of  the  world  for  the 
plants  and  animals  they  have  contributed.  To  the 
Middle  East,  certainly,  where  agriculture  has 
been  practiced  continuously  for  several  thousand 
years,  our  debt  is  outstanding:  From  it  we  have 
received,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  such  good 
things  as  alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  dates,  olives,  the 
Arab  horse,  and  the  Angora  goat.  And  our  scien- 
tists have  utilized  plant  and  animal  strains  from 
the  area  in  fruitful  agricultural  research  and 
experimentation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  flow  of  this  kind  of 
material  and  information  from  the  Middle  East, 
for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  both  sides,  can  be  in- 
creased immensely  by  American  agriculture's 
participating  more  actively  on  a  long-range  basis 
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>.  the  technical  assistance  programs  in  the  region. 
y  virtue  of  its  being  relatively  underdeveloped, 
.is  part  of  the  world  holds  great  promise  for 
iseovery  in  animal  and  plant  life  and  in  agri- 
iltural  techniques.  Our  technicians  and  scien- 
sts,  though  they  have  been  working  there  for 
uly  2  or  3  years,  agree  that,  through  diligent 
udy  under  the  varied  physical  and  biological 
mditions  of  the  region,  new  items  could  be  dis- 
jvered,  important  lessons  learned,  and  immedi- 
te  and  long-term  benefits  reaped. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  trade,  which  is,  of 
snrae,  a  major  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
elation  to  the  region.  Obviously,  the  various 
ountries  involved  cannot  expand  their  interna- 
lonal  trade  activities  unless  they  develop  their 
esources  and  raise  standards  of  living  among 
lieir  peoples.  Recognition  of  this  fact  was  one 
lajor  reason  for  the  development  of  the  United 
States  technical  and  economic  aid  programs. 

As  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned  in  this  re- 
pect,  the  more  actively  and  comprehensively  our 
Lmerican  agriculture  participates  in  this  cooper- 
tive  assistance  program,  the  greater  opportunity 
t  will  have  to  safeguard  and  promote  its  own 
nterests,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
nd  also  those  of  the  participating  countries, 
["his  is  the  concern  not  only  of  the  various  gov- 
rnmental  agencies  involved,  but  also  of  the  lead- 
ng  private  agricultural  organizations  and  indus- 
ries.  The  reward  for  such  enlightened  and 
omprehensive  participation  will  be  the  gaining 
if  greater  and  continuous  assurance  that  produc- 
ion  of  such  complementary  crops  as  are  in 
lemand  in  the  United  States  will  be  encouraged, 
hat  effort  will  be  diverted  from  the  expansion 
>f  competitive  crops  for  which  there  is  no  real 
lemand  in  world  markets,  that  greater  support 
vill  be  given  to  the  conservation  of  agricultural 
■esources  and  the  production  and  processing  of 
!ood  crops  for  greater  domestic  consumption,  and 
hat  research  in  and  development  of  certain  stra- 
egic  items  that  are  needed  in  the  United  States 
s-ill  be  undertaken  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Furthermore,  American  agriculture  has  as- 
sumed recently  an  unprecedented  authority  and 
responsibility  in  this  matter  by  virtue  of  Public 
L»aw  480,  which  was  approved  by  Congress  on 
Tuly  10,  1954.  It  is  entitled  "Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954"  and  has 
as  a  central  objective  the  utilization  of  foreign 
currency  proceeds  accruing  from  the  sale  of  sur- 
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plus  agricultural  commodities  "to  expand  inter- 
national trade,  to  encourage  economic  develop- 
ment, to  purchase  strategic  materials  .  .  .  and  to 
foster  in  other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States."2  A  portion  of  these  proceeds 
may  be  utilized  in  the  various  U.S.  aid  programs 
authorized  for  friendly  countries,  including  those 
of  the  Middle  East.  This  would  bring  American 
agriculture  into  much  closer  relationship  with 
these  aid  programs  and  permit  it  to  participate 
in  them  more  actively. 

Agriculture  as  a  Way  of  Life 

Agriculture  is  not  only  an  economic  activity, 
however;  it  is  also  a  way  of  life.  It  is  a  way  of 
life  for  people  everywhere  in  the  world.  It  has 
its  traditions,  customs,  and  institutions  with  roots 
reaching  deep  into  early  human  experiences  in  the 
development  of  community  and  society. 

In  the  United  States  this  agricultural,  or  rural, 
way  of  life  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  total 
national  culture  and  contributes  substantially  to 
its  democratic  processes.  Manifestations  of  this 
reality  can  be  readily  discerned  in  the  relative 
stability  of  the  agricultural  profession;  in  the 
security  and  creative  initiative  gained  from  the 
independent  farm-family  ownership  of  the  land; 
in  the  solidarity  of  the  farm  family ;  in  the  face- 
to-face  primary  group  relationship  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  belonging  directly  to  a  community, 
which  are  of  the  essence  of  the  democratic  process; 
in  the  high  esteem  and  adequate  rewards  accorded 
productive  manual  labor ;  in  cooperative  organiza- 
tions flourishing  side  by  side  with  private  enter- 
prise ;  and  in  an  integrated  system  of  government- 
farm  relationship  based  upon  the  dynamic  con- 
cepts of  the  official  serving  the  interests  of  the 
farmer,  decentralization  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility, belief  in  and  support  for  agricultural  re- 
search and  education,  and  extension  based  upon 
cooperation  and  self-help. 

In  the  Middle  East,  agriculture  is  even  more 
dominant  in  the  pattern  of  living.  The  tribal 
community,  an  important  entity  in  several  of  the 
countries,  has  made  major  contributions  to  the 
total  national  organization.  The  village  commu- 
nity, where  all  farmers  live,  has  made  similar 


2  For  a  White  House  announcement  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act,  the  text  of  Executive  Order  10560,  and 
related  documents,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  4,  1954,  p.  498. 
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contributions.  Those  two  basic  units  have  evolved 
in  this  perhaps  oldest  part  of  the  world  since  the 
dawn  of  human  history.  Their  deep-rooted  tradi- 
tions, folkways,  institutions,  and  values  make  up 
the  basic  pattern  of  Middle  Eastern  life,  which 
includes  family  solidarity,  strong  community  iden- 
tity and  consciousness,  personal  touch  in  human 
relations,  mutual  aid,  effective  social  control,  and 
business  enterprise  undertaken  as  a  family  activity. 

From  these  basic  realities  of  rural  life  in  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Middle  East  emerges  the 
call  to  American  agriculture  to  make  its  contribu- 
tion complete,  involving  its  institutional  roots  as 
well  as  its  improved  techniques.  The  exchange  of 
concepts,  methods,  and  systems  with  respect  to 
such  matters  as  land-man  relationship,  training, 
cooperative  extension,  government-farmer  rela- 
tionship, community  spirit,  and  the  worth  of  the 
cultivator  as  a  citizen — be  he  owner,  tenant,  or 
laborer — is  certainly  a  fundamental  prerequisite 
to  the  exchange  of  production  skills.  It  must  be 
so  as  long  as  the  cause  of  democracy  constitutes 
the  primary  motivation  of  United  States  policy, 
and  as  long  as  the  strengthening  of  the  democratic 
foundations  of  prosperity  and  stability  constitutes 
the  ultimate  objective  of  this  cooperative  inter- 
national endeavor. 

This  conclusion  gains  further  support  from  a 
consideration  of  the  most  outstanding  internal 
problem  confronting  the  Middle  East  and  other 
underdeveloped  regions.  It  is  the  problem  of  the 
great  gap  that  separates  the  small  minority  of  the 
elite — the  highly  educated,  the  prosperous,  the 
rulers,  the  leaders — from  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  most  of  whom  are  the  producers  of  agri- 
culture. Traditionally  the  lot  of  this  majority 
has  been  one  of  neglect,  deprivation,  and  frustra- 
tion, a  sad  fact  that  is  clearly  indicated  by  high 
rates  of  illiteracy  (70  to  80  percent)  and  of  infant 
mortality  ( 1 5  to  20  percent)  ;  by  landlessness  or  too 
small  ownership  (60  to  70  percent) ;  by  low  levels 
of  living  (an  estimated  annual  family  income  of 
$200  to  $300) ;  by  the  prevalence  of  such  vitality- 
sapping  diseases  as  trachoma,  bilharziasis,  hook- 
worm, typhoid,  and  dysentery;  and  by  wasteful 
underemployment. 

The  result  has  been  the  development  of  a  dan- 
gerous vacuum  and  of  mounting  tension  in  the 
national  organizations  of  most  of  the  Middle  East- 
ern countries.  Upheavals  have  occurred  in  some 
of  these  countries,  and  a  state  of  instability  has 
been  the  rule.     The  situation  has  not  yet  been  rec- 


tified. A  promising  trend  has  emerged,  however 
and  is  gaining  strength.  It  is  the  serious  effor 
of  a  growing  enlightened  leadership  to  reduce  thi 
vacuum  and  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  elifc 
and  the  masses  through  action  programs  in  severa 
fields  of  endeavor  aimed  at  improving  condition;' 
in  the  important  agricultural  sector.  A  curren 
and  hopeful  illustration  of  this  trend  is  the  recen 
vigorous  reform  and  development  movement  h 
Egypt,  which  has  as  a  central  objective  the  socia 
and  economic  development  of  the  fellaheen. 

In  assisting  this  positive  and  constructive  trend 
American  agriculture  is  certainly  equipped  anc 
qualified,  technically  and  institutionally,  to  pla? 
an  important  role. 

•  Mr.  Tannous,  author  of  the  above  article, 
Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Administrator,  Technica 
Assistance,   Foreign   Agricultural   Service,  Be 
partm-ent  of  Agriculture. 

Beach  Erosion  Experts 
on  Mission  to  Africa 

The  Department  of  Defense  announced  on  Feb 
ruary  3  that  three  officials  of  the  Beach  Erosioi 
Board,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  had  lef 
Washington  the  previous  day  on  a  technical  mis 
sion  to  Africa.  Their  trip  is  part  of  the  Corp: 
of  Engineers'  regular  participation  in  the  foreig 
technical  assistance  program. 

Col.  W.  P.  Trower,  president  of  the  Beach  Ero 
sion  Board ;  M.  P.  O'Brien,  member  of  the  Board 
and  R.  O.  Eaton,  the  Board's  chief  technica 
adviser,  will  go  first  to  Monrovia,  Liberia,  to  mak< 
an  on-the-spot  inspection  and  study  of  a  shore  ero 
sion  problem  which  is  endangering  the  harbor  o: 
Monrovia.  Last  November  an  engineer  from  th< 
Beach  Erosion  Board  went  to  Monrovia  and  pre 
pared  a  preliminary  report  on  the  problem.  Froir 
this  preliminary  report,  and  the  personal  inspec 
tion  of  the  three  officials,  a  report  with  recom 
mendations  for  relieving  the  situation  will  be  mad< 
to  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  which 
in  turn,  will  report  to  the  Government  of  Liberia 

After  completing  their  inspection  trip  to  Mon 
rovia,  the  three  engineers  will  go  to  Gambia,  when 
they  will  look  into  a  serious  shoaling  problem  ir 
the  harbor  of  Bathurst.  Upon  their  return  to  th< 
United  States,  they  will  make  a  report  to  Foa  or 
this  problem  also,  with  recommendations  as  to  ho^ 
it  should  bo  corrected. 
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rade  Agreement  Negotiations  Involving  Switzerland  and  Japan 


The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade 
gnements  on  February  21  issued  formal  notice 
the  intention  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  under- 
ka,  under  the  authority  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
Mits  Act  of  1934  as  amended  and  extended,  tariff 
gotiations  with  Switzerland.  The  Committee 
>o  supplemented  its  notice  of  November  13, 
concerning  tariff  negotiations  involving 
pan  to  be  held  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
untries  associated  in  a  General  Agreement  on 
iriffs  and  Trade  and  announced  a  supplemental 
t  of  items  for  consideration  in  these  negotia- 
>ns. 

The  announcement  regarding  negotiations  with 
ritzerland,  including  the  listing  of  products  and 
b  scheduling  of  hearings,  formally  opens  U.S. 
eparations  for  negotiations  to  compensate 
ritzerland  for  the  increase  last  year  in  U.S.  duty 
tes  on  certain  watches  and  watch  movements.2 
it  action,  which  was  consistent  with  the  escape 
mse  provision  in  the  trade  agreement  between 
e  United  States  and  Switzerland,  was  taken 
prevent  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  watch 
rtustry.  The  escape  clause  in  the  agreement  also 
ligates  the  country  taking  such  action  to  consult 
the  request  of  the  other  country  regarding  ap- 
opriate  measures  which  would  maintain  the 
neral  level  of  reciprocal  and  mutually  advan- 
geous  concessions  in  the  agreement.  Switzer- 
nd  has  requested  such  consultations. 
The  need  for  considering  additional  items  in 
e  negotiations  involving  Japan  arises  primarily 
t  of  developments  that  have  taken  place  since 
-t  November.  In  some  cases,  study  has  indicated 
rious  weaknesses  in  the  bargaining  position  of 
e  United  States  in  negotiating  with  some  of  the 
ird  countries  that  have  planned  all  along  to 
irotiate  with  Japan  and  with  which  the  United 
ates  may  consequently  wish  to  carry  on  supple- 
antal  negotiations  to  expand  benefits  to  Japan, 
i  others,  countries  that  had  previously  no  firm 

Bii.i.ktin  of  Nov.  22,  1954,  p.  767. 
'  Ibid.,  Aug.  23,  1954,  p.  274. 


plans  to  negotiate  have  now  decided  to  undertake 
such  negotiations. 

Hearings  are  scheduled  and  opportunity  is  pro- 
vided for  submission  of  briefs  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  views  and  information  from  interested 
persons  on  all  phases  of  both  of  these  negotiations, 
including  views  for  or  against  concessions  which 
the  United  States  might  offer  on  particular 
products. 

Attached  to  the  Committee's  notice  of  intention 
to  negotiate  is  a  list  of  products  on  which  modifica- 
tion may  be  considered  during  the  negotiations. 
Listing  of  an  item  is  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
information  on  the  possibility  of  a  concession;  it 
does  not  mean  that  a  concession  will  be  offered 
on  the  product.  No  tariff  concession  can  be  made 
by  the  United  States  on  any  product  not  included 
in  a  published  list. 

As  required  by  law,  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information  also  gave  notice  that  it  will 
receive  views  of  interested  persons  concerning  any 
aspect  of  the  proposed  negotiations.  The  Com- 
mittee includes  members  designated  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  the  Treasury,  Defense,  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  Labor,  and  Interior,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion to  represent  their  respective  agencies.  In 
addition  the  Committee  includes  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission. 

Domestic  producers,  importers,  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  are  invited  to  present  views  and  all 
possible  information  regarding  products  on  the 
published  lists,  including  information  relative  to 
Section  2  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1954.  This  section  provides  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  to  decrease  the  duty  on  any  article 
where  the  President  finds  that  such  reduction 
would  threaten  domestic  production  needed  for 
projected  national  defense  requirements.  Con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  submissions  concerning 
wages  in  the  exporting  country  in  accordance  with 
the  President's  message  of  March  30,  1954.  All 
views  and  information  will  be  carefully  considered 
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in  arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
concession  should  be  offered  by  the  United  States 
on  each  product. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  proposed  negoti- 
ations with  Switzerland  are  for  the  purpose  of  of- 
fering concessions  in  compensation  for  withdrawal 
by  the  United  States  of  concessions  previously 
made  to  Switzerland  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  it  is 
not  contemplated  that  new  concessions  will  be 
sought  from  the  Swiss  at  this  time. 

Hearings  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  will  open  on  March  28, 1955.  Appli- 
cations for  oral  presentation  of  views  and  infor- 
mation should  be  presented  to  the  Committee  not 
later  than  12  noon,  March  18,  1955.  Persons  de- 
siring to  be  heard  should  also  submit  written  briefs 
or  statements  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  by  12  noon,  March  18,  1955.  Only 
those  persons  will  be  heard  who  presented  written 
briefs  or  statements  and  filed  applications  to  be 
heard  by  the  date  indicated.  Persons  who  do  not 
desire  to  be  heard  may  present  written  statements 
until  noon,  March  28,  1955.  Details  concerning 
the  submission  of  briefs  and  applications  to  be 
heard  are  contained  in  the  Committee's  notices 
attached  to  this  release. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  also  an- 
nounced on  February  21  that  it  would  open  public 
hearings  on  March  28,  to  receive  views  and  infor- 
mation useful  in  preparing  its  "peril-point"  report 
to  the  President,  as  required  by  Section  3  (a)  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  on 
the  extent  to  which  U.S.  concessions  on  particular 
products  may  be  made  in  the  negotiations  without 
causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  a  domestic 
industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
products. 

Views  and  information  received  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  its  hearings  referred  to  above  will 
be  made  available  to  the  Committee  for  Reciproc- 
ity Information  for  consideration  by  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Trade  Agreements. 
Persons  who  have  appeared  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission need  not — but  may  if  they  wish — appear 
also  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation. The  Tariff  Commission  will  also  make 
available  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation views  and  information  received  by  the 
Commission  in  its  investigation  pursuant  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  Resolution  of  March 
1 1,  L054,  on  all  articles  having  an  ad  valorem  equiv- 
alent duty  rate  of  50  percent  or  higher. 
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However,  persons  wishing  to  present  materia 
on  U.S.  import  concessions  other  than  the  ma 
terial  they  have  presented  to  the  Tariff  Commis 
sion  should  file  written  statements  or  briefs  wit! 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  anc 
if  they  wish,  may  request  appearance  before  tha 
Committee.  Persons  wishing  to  suggest  addi 
tional  items  on  which  U.S.  import  concessions  ma 
be  considered,  and  which  do  not  appear  in  a  pub 
lished  list,  should  present  their  views  to  the  Com 
mittee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 

Copies  of  the  notices  of  the  Tariff  Commissio 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Commission. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  TRAD 
AGREEMENTS 

I.  Trade  Agreement  Negotiations  with   Switzerland 
II.  Possible    Adjustment    in    Preferential    Rates    o 
Cuban  Products. 

Pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreement 
Act,  approved  June  12, 1934,  as  amended  (48  Stal 
945,  ch.  474;  65  Stat.  73,  ch.  141)  and  to  para 
graph  4  of  Executive  Order  10082  of  October  I 
1949  (3  CFR,  1949  Supp.,  p.  126),  and  in  view  o 
"escape  clause"  action  with  respect  to  certai 
watches  and  watch  movements  taken  by  the  Presi 
dent  on  July  27, 1954  (Proclamation  3062, 19  F.  I 
4659)  under  the  authority  of  Section  350  of  th 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  943,  cl 
474)  and  Section  7  (c)  of  the  Trade  Agreement 
Extension  Act  of  1951  (65  Stat.  74,  ch.  141) ,  notic 
is  hereby  given  by  the  Interdepartmental  Com 
mittee  on  Trade  Agreements  of  intention  to  ente 
into  trade  agreement  negotiations  with  Switzei 
land  looking  toward  possible  restoration  of  th 
general  level  of  reciprocal  and  mutually  advar 
tageous  concessions  in  the  trade  agreement  of  Jar 
uary  9,  1936  with  Switzerland  (49  Stat.  3917),  a 
supplemented  on  October  13,  1950  by  certain  pre 
visions  set  forth  in  the  13th  recital  of  the  Pres: 
dent's  proclamation  of  November  26,  1951  (Pro< 
lamation  2954,  3  CFR,  1951  Supp.,  p.  56). 

There  is  annexed  hereto  a  list 3  of  articles  in 
ported  into  the  United  States  to  be  considered  fc 
possible  modification  of  duties  and  other  impoi 
restrictions,  or  specific  continuance  of  existin 
customs  or  excise  treatment  in  the  negotiatior 
with  Switzerland  of  which  notice  is  given  abovi 


'  List  not  printed  here.     Copies  may  be  obtained  fro 
the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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The  articles  proposed  for  consideration  in  the 
gotiations  are  identified  in  the  annexed  list  by 
eafying  the  numbers  of  the  paragraphs  in  tariff 
hedules  of  Title  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
Banded,  in  which  they  are  provided  for  together 
ith  the  language  used  in  such  tariff  paragraphs 
i  provide  for  such  articles,  except  that  where 
irv  the  statutory  language  has  been  modified 
the  omission  of  words  or  the  addition  of  new 
ngnage  in  order  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the 
iginal  language.  Where  no  qualifying  lan- 
is  used  with  regard  to  the  type,  grades,  and 
hies  of  any  listed  article,  all  types,  grades,  and 
•.lues  of  the  article  covered  by  the  language  used 
e  included. 

In  the  case  of  each  article  in  the  list  with  respect 
which  the  corresponding  product  of  Cuba  is 
jw  entitled  to  preferential  treatment,  the  nego- 
itions  referred  to  may  involve  the  elimination, 
duction,  or  continuation  of  the  preference,  per- 
ips  in  some  cases  with  an  adjustment  or  speci- 
•ation  of  the  rate  applicable  to  the  product  of 
iba. 

Xo  article  imported  into  the  United  States 
ill  be  considered  in  the  negotiations  for  possible 
edification  of  duties  or  other  import  restrictions, 
^position  of  additional  import  restrictions,  or 
>ecific  continuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise 
eatment  unless  it  is  included,  specifically  or  by 
ference,  in  the  annexed  list  or  unless  it  is  subse- 
tently  included  in  a  supplementary  public  list. 
bly  duties  on  the  articles  listed  imposed  under 
e  paragraphs  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  specified 
ith  regard  to  such  articles  and  import  taxes  im- 
">sed  on  such  articles  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
ode  will  be  considered  for  a  possible  decrease,  but 
Iditional  or  separate  ordinary  duties  or  import 
xes  on  such  articles  imposed  under  any  other 
ovisions  of  law  may  be  bound  against  increase 
!  an  assurance  that  the  concession  under  the  listed 
raph  will  not  be  nullified.  In  addition  any 
tion  which  might  be  taken  with  respect  to  basic 
ities  on  products  may  involve  action  with  respect 
compensating  duties  imposed  on  manufactures 
•ntaining  such  products.  In  the  event  that  an 
(■tide  which  as  of  January  1,  1955,  was  regarded 
:  classifiable  under  a  description  included  in  the 
it  is  excluded  therefrom  by  judicial  decision  or 
herwise  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  trade 
^reement  negotiations,  the  list  will  nevertheless 
•  considered  as  including  such  article. 
Public    hearings    in    connection    with    "peril 
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point"  investigation  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  in  connection  with  the  articles  in- 
cluded in  the  annexed  list  pursuant  to  Section  3 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  are  the  subject  of  an  announcement 
of  this  date  issued  by  that  Commission. 

Pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  as  amended,  and  paragraph  5  of  Executive 
Order  10082  of  October  5,  1949,  information  and 
views  as  to  any  aspect  of  the  proposals  announced 
in  this  notice  may  be  submitted  to  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information  in  accordance  with 
the  announcement  of  this  date  issued  by  that  Com- 
mittee. Any  matters  appropriate  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  negotiations  proposed  above 
may  be  presented. 

By  direction  of  the  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee on  Trade  Agreements  this  21st  day  of  February 
1955. 

Carl.  D.  Corse 

Chairman 

Interdepartmental  Oom^nittee 

on  Trade  Agreements 

COMMITTEE  FOR  RECIPROCITY  INFORMATION 

I.  Trade  Agreement  Negotiations  with  Switzerland ; 
II.  Possible  Adjustment  in  Preferential  Rates  on  Cuban 
Products. 

Submission  of  Information  to  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information 

Closing  date  for  application  to  be  heard,  March  18, 
1955 

Closing  date  for  submission  of  briefs  by  those  de- 
siring to  be  heard,  March  18.  1955 
Public  hearings  open  and  closing  date  for  submission 
of  briefs  by  those  not  desiring  to  be  heard,  March 
28,  1955 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade 
Agreements  has  issued  on  this  day  a  notice  of  in- 
tention to  enter  into  trade  agreement  negotiations 
with  Switzerland. 

Annexed  to  the  notice  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Trade  Agreements,  is  a  list 3  of  ar- 
ticles imported  into  the  United  States  to  be  con- 
sidered for  possible  concessions  in  the  negotiations. 
The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  here- 
by gives  notice  that  all  applications  for  oral 
presentation  of  views  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
negotiations  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information  not  later  than  12 :  00 
noon,  March  18, 1955.  Such  applications  must  in- 
dicate the  product  or  products  on  which  the  indi- 
viduals or  groups  desire  to  be  heard,  and  an 
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estimate  of  the  time  required  for  such  presenta- 
tion. Persons  who  desire  to  be  heard  in  regard  to 
the  foregoing  proposals  shall  also  submit  written 
statements  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation not  later  than  12 :  00  noon,  March  18, 
1955.  Written  statements  of  persons  who  do  not 
desire  to  be  heard  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  12 :  00  noon,  March  28, 1955.  Such  communi- 
cations shall  be  addressed  to  "Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information,  Tariff  Commission  Building, 
Washington  2'5,  D.  C".  Fifteen  copies  of  written 
statements,  either  typed,  printed,  or  duplicated 
shall  be  submitted,  of  which  one  copy  shall  be 
sworn  to. 

Written  statements  submitted  to  the  Committee, 
except  information  and  business  data  proffered 
in  confidence,  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  inter- 
ested persons.  Information  and  business  data 
proffered  in  confidence  shall  be  submitted  on  sep- 
arate pages  clearly  marked  "For  official  use  only 
of  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information." 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information,  at  which  oral 
statements  will  be  heard.  The  first  hearing  will 
be  at  2 :  00  p.  m.  on  March  28, 1955,  in  the  Hearing 
Room  in  the  Tariff  Commission  Building,  7th  and 
E  Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Wit- 
nesses who  make  application  to  be  heard  will  be 
advised  regarding  the  time  and  place  of  their 
individual  appearances.  Appearances  at  hearings 
before  the  Committee  may  be  made  only  by  or  on 
behalf  of  those  persons  who  have  filed  written 
statements  and  who  have  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed made  written  application  for  oral  presen- 
tation of  views.  Statements  made  at  the  public 
hearings  shall  be  under  oath. 

Persons  or  groups  interested  in  import  products 
may  present  to  the  Committee  their  views  con- 
cerning possible  tariff  concessions  by  the  United 
States  on  any  product,  whether  or  not  included 
in  the  list  annexed  to  the  notice  of  intention  to 
negotiate.  However,  as  indicated  in  the  notice 
of  intention  to  negotiate,  no  tariff  reduction  or 
specific  continuance  of  customs  or  excise  treat- 
ment will  be  considered  on  any  product  which 
is  not  included  in  the  list  annexed  to  the  public 
notice  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Trade  Agreements,  unless  it  is  subsequently  in- 
cluded if)  a  supplementary  public  list.  Any  other 
matters  appropriate  to  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  negotiations  may  also  be 
pre  ented. 


The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has  toda  ! 
announced  public  hearings  on  the  import  item 
appearing  in  the  list  annexed  to  the  notice  of  inter 
tion  to  negotiate  to  run  concurrently  with  th 
hearings  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infoi 
mation.  Oral  testimony  and  written  inf  ormatio 
submitted  to  the  Tariff  Commission  will  be  mad 
available  to  and  will  be  considered  by  the  Intei 
departmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreement 
Consequently,  those  whose  interests  relate  onl 
to  import  products  included  in  the  foregoin 
list,  and  who  appear  before  the  Tariff  Commis 
sion,  need  not,  but  may  if  they  wish,  appear  als 
before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informs 
tion. 

Copies  of  the  list  attached  to  the  notice  of  ii 
tention  to  negotiate  may  be  obtained  from  th 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  at  th 
address  designated  above  and  may  be  inspecte 
at  the  field  offices  of  the  Department  of  Commerc 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocit 
Information  this  21st  day  of  February,  1955. 

Edward  Yardley 

Secretary 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  TRAD 
AGREEMENTS 

I.  Supplementary  Notice  of  Trade-Agreement  Negoti 
tions  under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  a 
Trade  Involving  Japan  Proposed  in  the  Notice 
November   13,    1954   and   published   November  : 
1954; 
II.  Possible  Adjustment  in  Preferential  Rates  on  Cuba 

Products. 
Pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreemem 
Act,  approved  June  12, 1934,  as  amended  (48  Sta 
945,  ch.  474;  65  Stat.  73,  ch.  141)  and  to  paragrap 
4  of  Executive  Order  10082  of  October  5,  194 
(3  CFR,  1949  Supp.,  p.  126),  further  notice 
hereby  given  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committi 
on  Trade  Agreements  supplementary  to  the  notic 
by  the  Committee  dated  November  13,  1954  an 
published  November  16,  1954  (19  F.  R.  7379)  n 
lating  to  trade-agreement  negotiations  under  tl 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  invoh 
ing  Japan.  In  the  notice  of  November  13, 1954, 
was  stated  that  no  tariff  concessions  would  be  coi 
sidered  on  any  article  which  did  not  appear  in  tl 
list  annexed  to  that  notice  unless  a  supplemental 
list  is  published  and  an  opportunity  is  given  f< 
further  supplementary  hearings. 
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There  is  annexed  hereto  a  list,4  supplementary  to 
e  list  annexed  to  the  notice  by  the  Committee 
iUh!  November  13,  L954  and  published  November 
,  1954  (19  F.  R.  7379),  of  articles  imported  into 
e  United  States  to  be  considered  for  possible 
odification  of  duties  and  other  import  restric- 
ts, imposition  of  additional  import  restrictions, 

specific  continuance  of  existing  customs  or  ex- 
-e  treatment  in  the  trade  agreement  negotiations 

which  notice  has  been  given  as  stated  above. 
The  additional  articles  proposed  for  considera- 
•n  in  the  negotiations  are  identified  in  the  an- 
md  list  by  specifying  the  numbers  of  the 
iragraphs  in  tariff  schedules  of  Title  I  or  Title  II 

the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  in  which 
iey  are  provided  for  together  with  the  language 
nd  in  such  tariff  paragraphs  to  provide  for  such 
•tides,  except  that  where  necessary  the  statutory 
nguage  has  been  modified  by  the  omission  of 
ords  or  the  addition  of  new  language  in  order  to 
irrow  the  scope  of  the  original  language.  Where 
)  qualifying  language  is  used  with  regard  to  the 
pe.  grade,  or  value  of  any  listed  article,  all  types, 
•ades,  and  values  of  the  article  covered  by  the 
nguage  used  are  included. 

In  the  case  of  each  article  in  the  annexed  list 
ith  respect  to  which  the  corresponding  product 
:  Cuba  is  now  entitled  to  preferential  treatment, 
le  negotiations  referred  to  may  involve  the  elim- 
lation,  reduction,  or  continuation  of  the  prefer- 
ice,  perhaps  in  some  cases  with  an  adjustment  or 
>ecification  of  the  rate  applicable  to  the  product 
f  Cuba. 

No  article  will  be  considered  in  the  negotiations 
)r  possible  modification  of  duties  or  other  import 
jstrictions,  imposition  of  additional  import  re- 
actions, or  specific  continuance  of  existing  cus- 
>ms  or  excise  treatment  unless  it  is  included, 
>ecifically  or  by  reference,  in  the  list  annexed  to 
le  notice  by  the  Committee  of  November  13, 1954 
[id  published  November  16, 1954  (19  F.  R.  7379), 
r  in  the  list  annexed  hereto,  or  unless  it  is  subse- 
uently  included  in  a  further  supplementary  pub- 
c  list.  Only  duties  on  the  articles  listed  imposed 
nder  the  paragraphs  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
»••  :fied  with  regard  to  such  articles  and  import 
ixes  imposed  on  such  articles  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  will  be  considered  for  a 
ossible  decrease,  but  additional  or  separate  ordi- 
ary  duties  or  import  taxes  on  such  articles  im- 

'I.isr  not  printed  here.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
le  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


posed  under  any  other  provisions  of  law  may  be 
bound  against  increase  as  an  assurance  that  the 
concession  under  the  listed  paragraph  will  not 
be  nullified.  In  addition,  any  action  which  might 
be  taken  with  respect  to  basic  duties  on  products 
may  involve  action  with  respect  to  compensating 
duties  imposed  on  manufactures  containing  such 
products.  In  the  event  that  an  article  which  as 
of  January  1,  1954,  was  regarded  as  classifiable 
under  a  description  included  in  the  annexed  list 
is  excluded  therefrom  by  judicial  decision  or 
otherwise  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  trade- 
agreement  negotiations,  the  list  will  nevertheless 
be  considered  as  including  such  article. 

Public  hearings  in  connection  with  the  "peril 
point"  investigation  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  in  connection  with  the  articles  in- 
cluded in  the  annexed  list,  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  are  the  subject  of  an  announcement 
of  this  date  issued  by  that  Commission. 

Pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  as  amended,  and  paragraph  5  of  Executive 
Order  10082  of  October  5,  1949,  information  and 
views  as  to  any  aspect  of  the  proposals  announced 
in  this  supplementary  notice  may  be  submitted  to 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  in 
accordance  with  the  announcement  of  this  date 
issued  by  that  Committee. 

By  direction  of  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  Agreements  this  21st  day  of 
February  1955. 

Carl  D.  Corse 

Chairman 

Interdepartmental  Comfnittee 

on  Trade  Agreements 


COMMITTEE  FOR  RECIPROCITY  INFORMATION 

I.  Supplementary  Notice  of  Trade-Agreement  Negotia- 
tions Proposed  in  the  Notice  of  November  13,  1954, 
Published  November  16,  1954; 
II.  Possible  Adjustment  in  Preferential  Rates  on  Cuban 
Products. 

Submission  of  Information  to  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information 

Closing  date  for  application  to  be  heard,  March  18, 
1955 

Closing  date  for  submission  of  briefs  by  those 
desiring  to  be  heard,  March  18, 1955 

Public  hearings  open  and  closing  date  for  submis- 
sion of  briefs  by  those  not  desiring  to  be  heard, 
March  28,  1955 
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The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade 
Agreements  has  issued  on  this  day  a  notice  sup- 
plementing the  notice  dated  November  13,  1954 
and  published  November  16,  1954  (19  F.  R.  7379) 
relating  to  trade- agreement  negotiations  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
involving  Japan. 

Annexed  to  the  supplementary  notice  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agree- 
ments is  a  list  *  of  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States  to  be  considered  in  trade-agreement  nego- 
tiations of  which  notice  has  been  given  as  stated 
above;  this  list  supplements  the  list  annexed  to 
the  notice  by  that  Committee  of  November  13, 
1954  and  published  November  16,  1954  (19  F.  R. 
7379).  The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion hereby  gives  notice  that  all  applications  for 
oral  presentation  of  views  in  regard  to  any  aspect 
of  the  proposals  announced  in  the  supplementary 
notice  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  not  later  than  12 :  00 
noon,  March  18,  1955.  Such  applications  must 
indicate  the  product  or  products  on  which  the 
individuals  or  groups  desire  to  be  heard,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  time  required  for  such  presenta- 
tion. Persons  who  desire  to  be  heard  in  regard  to 
the  foregoing  proposals  shall  also  submit  writ- 
ten statements  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  not  later  than  12 :  00  noon,  March  18, 
1955.  Written  statements  of  persons  who  do  not 
desire  to  be  heard  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  12:00  noon,  March  28,  1955.  Such  com- 
munications shall  be  addressed  to  "Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Commission 
Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C."  Fifteen  copies 
of  written  statements,  either  typed,  printed,  or 
duplicated  shall  be  submitted,  of  which  one  copy 
shall  be  sworn  to. 

Written  statements  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee, except  information  and  business  data  prof- 
fered in  confidence,  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by 
interested  persons.  Information  and  business 
data  proffered  in  confidence  shall  be  submitted  on 
separate  pages  clearly  marked  "For  official  use 
only  of  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information." 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information,  at  which  oral 
statements  will  be  heard.  The  first  hearing  will 
be  at  2 :  00  p.  m.  on  March  28,  11)55,  in  the  Hearing 
Boom  in  the  Tariff  Commission  Building,  7th 
and  E  Si  reels,  N.  W.,  Washington  25,  I).  C.  Wit- 
v.  bo  make  application  to  he  heard  will  be 
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advised  regarding  the  time  and  place  of  their 
individual  appearances.  Appearances  at  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  may  be  made  only  by 
or  on  behalf  of  those  persons  who  have  filed  writ- 
ten statements  and  who  have  within  the  time 
prescribed  made  written  application  for  oral  pre- 
sentation of  views.  Statements  made  at  the  pub- 
lic hearings  shall  be  under  oath. 

Persons  or  groups  interested  in  import  products 
may  present  to  the  Committee  their  views  con- 
cerning possible  tariff  concessions  by  the  United 
States  on  any  product,  whether  or  not  included 
in  the  list  annexed  to  the  supplementary  notice. 
However,  as  indicated  in  said  notice,  no  tariff 
reduction  or  specific  continuance  of  customs  or 
excise  treatment  will  be  considered  on  any  product 
which  is  not  included  in  the  list  annexed  to  the 
public  notice  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
on  Trade  Agreements  of  November  13,  1954  and 
published  November  16,  1954  (19  F.  R.  7379),  the 
list  annexed  to  the  supplementary  notice  issued 
by  said  Committee  on  this  date,  or  in  a  further 
supplementary  public  list.  Any  other  matters 
appropriate  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  negotiations  may  also  be  presented, 
including  any  additional  views  regarding  con- 
cessions that  might  be  obtained. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has  today 
announced  public  hearings  on  the  import  items 
appearing  in  the  list  annexed  to  the  supplementary 
notice  to  run  concurrently  with  the  hearings  of 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 
Oral  testimony  and  written  information  submit- 
ted to  the  Tariff  Commission  will  be  made 
available  to  and  will  be  considered  by  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Trade  Agreements. 
Consequently,  those  whose  interests  relate  only  to 
import  products  included  in  said  list,  and  who 
appear  before  the  Tariff  Commission,  need  not. 
but  may  if  they  wish,  appear  also  before  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 

Copies  of  the  list  attached  to  the  supplemental 
notice  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  foi 
Reciprocity  Information  at  the  address  desig 
nated  above  and  may  be  inspected  at  the  field  of- 
fices of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  this  21st  day  of  February  1955. 

Edward  Yardley 

Secretary 

Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
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S.  Views  on  Communist  Rejection 
Security  Council  Invitation 

atement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

S.  Rtprest  ntative  to  the  United  Nations'1 

When  the  Security  Council  decided  at  its  last 
wting  to  consider  the  New  Zealand  proposal  for 
e.-.-ation  of  hostilities  in  the  area  of  the  offshore 
tnds,1  it  was  clear  that  the  great  majority  of 
smbers  recognized  the  need  for  dealing  with  the 
ecilic  situation  which  was  such  a  danger  to  inter- 
tional  peace  and  security. 

sistent  with  the  moderation  of  this  proposal, 
>■  New  Zealand  representative  [Sir  Leslie  Knox 
unro]  urged  that  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
me  be  invited  to  send  a  representative  to  be  pres- 
t  during  the  discussion  of  his  item  by  the  Coun- 
L  This  tended  to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of 
vm  Zealand's  purpose  in  bringing  this  matter  he- 
re us. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Chinese  Communists 
ive  declined. 

The  United  States  shares  the  disappointment  of 
e  free  world  because  of  this  action.  It  is  bound 
hamper  the  achievement  of  a  cessation  of  hos- 
lities  in  the  area.  The  rejection  of  the  invita- 
Dn  by  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  is  not  only 
ide;  it  also  willfully  distorts  the  meaning  and 
lrpose  of  the  New  Zealand  item.  Its  allegations 
r  aggressive  and  interventionist  actions  by  the 
nited  States  are,  to  put  it  mildly,  contrary  to 
ict 

Even  the  least  optimistic  of  us  was  entitled  to 
;pect  something  better  in  the  way  of  response 
•om  Peiping.  Once  again  the  Chinese  Commu- 
ists  show  their  contempt  for  the  principles  and 
le  authority  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  States  supports  the  initiative  of  the 
>presentative  of  New  Zealand  because  we  sin- 
;rely  desire  to  eliminate  a  situation  which 
early  endangers  international  peace  and  secu- 
t  v.  We  are  convinced  that  the  Security  Council 
ontinue  to  seek  the  objective  proposed  at 
it  last  meeting  by  the  representative  of  New  Zea- 
ind. 

The  importance  of  stopping  the  fighting  is  as 
reat  as  it  ever  was,  Mr.  President,  regardless  of 


Communist  vituperation.  We  shall  continue  our 
consultations  with  the  members  of  the  Council  in 
an  effort  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Until  those  are  completed,  therefore,  we  can  ad- 
journ this  meeting  subject  to  the  call  of  the  pres- 
ident.3 


U.  S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Governing  Body  of  the 
International  Labor  Office 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 19  (press  release  94)  that  the  128th  session  of 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  will  be  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  from 
March  1  to  4,  1955.  Committees  of  the  Govern- 
ing Body  will  meet  from  February  21  to  March  1 
and  on  March  5. 

The  United  States  will  be  represented  at  the 
128th  session  by  the  following  delegation : 

United  States  Government  Representative 

J.  Ernest  Wilkins,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor 

United  States  Government  Substitute  Representative 

Arnold  Zempel,  Executive  Director,  Office  of  International 
Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 

United  States  Government  Adviser 

Otis  E.  Mulliken,  Officer  in  Charge  of  Social  Affairs,  Office 
of  International  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

The  Governing  Body,  which  meets  three  times 
a  year,  is  responsible  for  the  general  supervision 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization  (Ilo). 

The  Governing  Body  is  assisted  in  its  work  by 
eight  committees.  They  deal  with  matters  re- 
lating to  finance  and  administration;  manpower 
and  employment ;  the  application  of  conventions, 
recommendations,  and  standing  orders;  alloca- 
tions ;  industrial  committees ;  international  organi- 
zations; freedom  of  association;  and  technical 
assistance. 


le  in  the  Security  Council  on  Feb.  14   (U.S./U.N. 
rew  release  211 
1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  14,  1955,  p.  251. 


3  The  Council  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  the  call  of  its 
president,  after  rejecting  by  10  votes  to  1  (U.S.S.R.)  a 
Soviet  motion  that  the  Council  pass  on  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Soviet  item,  "United  States  acts  of  aggression 
against  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  the  area  of 
Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  other  islands  of  China." 
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Resignation 

Merwin  L.  Bohan  as  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  effective  January  31. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Drugs 

Protocol  for  the  termination  of  the  Brussels  agreements 
for  the  unification  of  pharmacopoeial  formulas  for 
potent  drugs.  Signed  at  Geneva  May  20,  1952.  TIAS 
2692. 

Ratification  deposited:  Belgium,  January  6,  1955. 

Postal  Matters 

Universal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution ;  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail and  final  protocol  thereto.  Signed  at  Brussels 
July  11,  1952.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.  TIAS 
2800. 
Ratification  deposited:  Venezuela,  January  12,  1955. 


BILATERAL 

China 

Mutual  defense  treaty.     Signed  at  Washington  Decem- 
ber 2,  1954.     Advice  and  consent  of  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion given  February  9,  1955. 
Ratified  by  the  President:  February  11,  1955. 

Haiti 

Agreement  relating  to  the  extension  of  the  cooperative 
program  in  agriculture.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Port-au-Prince  January  28  and  February  3,  1955. 
Enters  into  force  on  date  of  the  signature  of  an  oper- 
ational agreement. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  extension  of  the  cooperative 
health  program  in  Haiti.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Port-au-Prince  January  28  and  February  3,  1955. 
Enters  into  force  on  date  of  the  signature  of  an  oper- 
ational agreement. 

Agreement  implementing  article  VI,  paragraph  4,  of  the 
agreement  for  a  cooperative  program  of  rural  education 
of  May  28,  1954  (TIAS  3035).  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Port-au-Prince  January  28  and  February  3, 
1955.  Enters  into  force  on  date  of  the  signature  of  an 
operational  agreement. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  February  4  confirmed  John  Sherman 
Cooper  I 'i  !«■  Ambassador  to  India  and  Nepal. 

The  Senate  on  February  4  confirmed  Donald  R.  Heath 
to  he  Ambassador  to  Lebanon. 

The  Senate  on  February  11  confirmed  Philip  W.  Bonsai 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Colombia. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  le 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Consular  Officers.    TIAS  2984.    Pub.  5544.    67  pp.    250. 

Convention  and  Supplementary  Protocol,  and  Minutes  of 
Interpretation  between  the  United  States  and  Ireland- 
Signed  at  Dublin  May  1,  1950,  and  March  3,  1952,  respec- 
tively.   Entered  into  force  June  12,  1954. 

Relief  from  Taxation  on  Defense  Expenditures.  TIAS 
2996.    Pub.  5569.    31  pp.    15£. 

Agreement,  with  Annex  and  Minute,  between  the  United 
States  and  Turkey — Signed  at  Ankara  June  23,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  June  23,  1954. 

Jurisdiction  over  Offenses  by  United  States  Forces  in 
Korea.    TIAS  3012.    Pub.  5622.    2  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Exchange  of  notes— Dated  at  Taejon  July  12, 
1950.    Entered  into  force  July  12,  1950. 


TIAS    3016.      Pub.    5626.     4 


Air   Transport    Services. 

pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Sweden.  Ex- 
change of  notes— Signed  at  Washington  August  6,  1954 
Aide  Memoire — Dated  at  Washington  August  6,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  August  6,  1954. 


TIAS    3017.      Pub.    5632.     4 


Air    Transport    Services. 

pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Denmark.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  August  6,  1954. 
Aide  Memoire — Dated  August  6,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
August  6,  1954. 


TIAS    3018.      Pub.    5633.     4 


Air   Transport    Services. 

pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Norway.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  August  6,  1954. 
Aide  Memoire — Dated  at  Washington  August  6,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  August  6,  1954. 

Navigation,  Loran  Station  on  Cape  Christian,  Baffin 
Island.    TIAS  3019.     Pub.  5600.     5  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Ex- 
change of  notes— Signed  at  Ottawa  May  1  and  3,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  May  3,  1954. 

Double  Taxation,  Taxes  on  Estates  of  Deceased  Persons. 

TIAS  3032.    Pub.  5634.    3  pp.    50. 

Understanding  between  the  United  States  and  Greece,  Re- 
garding Clerical  Errors  in  Convention  of  February  20, 
l!).r)0.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Athens  August  3  and 
19,  1954. 
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tesults  of  Meeting  of  Council  of  Southeast  Asia  Pact 


ollowing  are  the  texts  of  a  communique  and  a 

ement  issued  at  Bangkok,  Thailand,  on  Feb- 

25  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council 

ft  he  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 

:  ether  with  statements  made  by  Secretary  Dulles 

the  opening  and  closing  sessions  of  the  meeting. 


XT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

na  release  104  dated  February  25 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  Australia,  New  Zea- 
id,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  the 
Kited  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  and  the 
bresentative  of  France  have  completed  the  First 
leting  of  the  Council  established  by  the  South- 
it  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty.  The  Treaty 
rered  into  force  on  February  19, 1955,  following 
:  deposit  of  the  instruments  of  ratification  with 
i  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
jes.  The  Council  has  held  six  sessions  in  Bang- 
i  from  February  23  to  February  25  under  the 
airmanship  of  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Wan  Waithaya- 
4,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Government  of 
liland. 

"he  Council  met  in  circumstances  which  give 
»  easing  urgency  to  the  objectives  of  the  Treaty. 
%  Members  of  the  Council  declared  the  dedica- 
ji  of  their  Governments  to  the  purposes  and 
inciples  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
ions,  and  in  particular,  they  asserted  their 
Ered  of  war  and  their  determination  to  take  all 
tsible  measures  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
They  reiterated  that  such  military  ar- 
><rements  as  they  may  make  will  be  purely  de- 
rive, in  accordance  with  their  international 
Igations,  and  will  never  be  used  for  purposes 
ggression. 

'he  Council  reaffirmed  the  aim  of  their  Govern- 
as  set  forth  in  the  Pacific  Charter :  to  up- 
di  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-deter- 
i^ation  of  peoples;  to  promote  self-government 
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and  to  secure  the  independence  of  all  countries 
whose  peoples  desire  it  and  are  able  to  undertake 
its  responsibilities ;  to  continue  to  cooperate  in  the 
economic,  social,  and  welfare  fields  in  order  to  pro- 
mote higher  living  standards,  economic  progress, 
and  social  well-being  in  this  region;  and  to  pre- 
vent or  counter  by  appropriate  means  any  attempt 
in  the  Treaty  area  to  subvert  their  freedom  or  to 
destroy  their  sovereignty  or  territorial  integrity. 

Upholding  the  principle  of  non-interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  states,  the  Council 
stressed  the  paramount  need  for  the  maintenance 
in  peace  of  the  integrity  and  authority  of  freely 
constituted  governments  in  the  area  and  of  the 
right  of  peoples  to  determine  their  own  destiny 
without  external  interference.  They,  therefore, 
condemned  not  only  warlike  action  but  also  those 
subtle  forms  of  aggression  by  which  freedom  and 
self-government  are  undermined  and  men's  minds 
subverted. 

This  Meeting  has  provided  the  Members  of  the 
Council  with  an  opportunity  for  bringing  about 
closer  ties  among  their  own  governments  in  achiev- 
ing their  common  objectives  and  purposes  under 
the  Treaty.  They  believe  that  the  Manila  Treaty 
is  already  exerting  a  positive  influence  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Southwest  Pacific,  and  that  the  solidarity  of  the 
member  nations,  shown  at  the  present  meeting, 
will  serve  as  an  increasingly  powerful  deterrent 
against  aggression.  The  Council  recognized  the 
continuing  dangers  to  peace  and  security  in  the 
Treaty  area  and  agreed  that  these  threats  make 
it  imperative  that  the  member  governments  take 
steps  to  strengthen  the  common  defense. 

It  was  recognized  that  subversion  and  infiltra- 
tion constitute  a  serious  threat  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  area  and  that  this  demands  special 
efforts  in  all  aspects  of  the  national  life.  The 
Council  discussed  specific  attempts  by  elements  di- 
rected from  outside  to  subvert  free  institutions  and 
governments  in  the  Treaty  area.     The  Council 
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viewed  these  subversive  activities  with  grave  con- 
cern and  was  determined  to  help  the  peoples  of 
the  area  to  resist  them.  There  was  agreement  on 
the  need  for  cooperation  among  the  member  gov- 
ernments to  assist  one  another  in  combatting  the 
subversive  activities  of  international  Communism. 
The  Council  decided  to  arrange  for  continuing 
consultation  and  mutual  assistance  and  to  make 
it  possible  for  each  member  government  to  draw 
upon  the  experience  of  the  others  in  dealing  with 
this  danger.  In  this  connection  the  Council  re- 
ceived a  valuable  report  on  the  Philippine  ex- 
perience in  combatting  internal  dissidence,  and 
noted  the  statement  of  the  United  Kingdom  Dele- 
f  gation  on  the  improved  situation  in  Malaya. 

The  Council  agreed  upon  the  importance  of 
implementing  Article  III  of  the  Treaty  which 
provides : 

The  Parties  undertake  to  strengthen  their  free  institu- 
tions and  to  cooperate  with  one  another  in  the  further 
development  of  economic  measures,  including  technical 
assistance,  designed  both  to  promote  economic  progress 
and  social  well-being  and  to  further  the  individual  and 
collective  efforts  of  governments  toward  these  ends. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  economic  experts 
designated  by  member  governments  to  meet  peri- 
odically wherever  appropriate  and  convenient  on 
matters  within  the  scope  of  this  Article. 

The  members  of  the  Council  recognized  that 
while  certain  economic  matters  such  as  trade,  the 
international  payments,  development,  investment, 
and  sound  economic  progress  involved  a  wider  geo- 
graphic area  and  desirably  included  cooperation 
with  many  friendly  states  as  well  as  with  the 
member  states,  nevertheless  special  economic 
questions  arise  out  of  the  Treaty  commitments  of 
the  member  governments  and  may  involve  indi- 
vidual and  cooperative  steps  which  member  states 
could  take  to  resolve  these  questions.  The  eco- 
nomic experts  designated  will  advise  Council 
representatives  on  these  measures.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  economic  experts  will  take  place  at  an 
early  date. 

The  Council  noted  with  interest  the  statement 
by  the  United  States  Delegation  about  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy.  The  Council  is  deeply 
conscious  of  the  potential  contributions  of  atomic 
energy  to  the  health  and  standards  of  living  of  the 
peoples  of  the  member  nations  and  welcomed  the 
proposed  discussions  relating  to  further  coopera- 
t  ion  and  assistance  in  the  atomic  energy  programs 
directed  toward  achieving  these  benefits. 
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Realizing  the  importance  to  the  security  o 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Southwest  Pacific  of  th 
States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  of  the  free  territor 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Viet  Nan 
the  Council  reaffirmed  the  determination  of  th 
member  governments  to  support  these  three  State 
in  maintaining  their  freedom  and  independenc 
as  set  forth  in  the  Protocol  to  the  Treaty.  Th 
Council  was  informed  of  assistance  which  ha 
been  extended  to  the  three  States  and  expresse 
the  hope  that  member  governments  would  offe 
further  assistance. 

Having  thus  exchanged  views,  the  members  c 
the  Council  made  the  following  arrangements  t 
help  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty : 

Operation  of  the  Council 

The  governments  will  be  represented  on  tr 
Council  by  their  Foreign  Ministers  or  their  desif 
nated  representatives.  The  Council  will  meet  i 
least  once  each  year  and  more  often  when  deeme 
necessary.  It  will  usually  meet  in  the  Treat 
area.  Decisions  of  the  Council  will  be  taken  \ 
unanimous  agreement. 

Designation  of  Council  Representatives 

In  order  to  assure  close  and  continuing  cooper 
tion  when  the  Council  is  not  in  session,  the  Counc 
has  agreed  to  designate  Council  representativ 
who  will  have  their  seat  in  Bangkok.  The  Con 
cil  representatives  will  maintain  continuing  co 
sultation  on  matters  relating  to  the  Treaty  ai 
will  perform  such  special  tasks  as  the  Council  ma 
from  time  to  time,  direct.  They  may  make  agre< 
recommendations  to  the  Council  or,  when  tl 
Council  is  not  in  session,  to  the  member  gover 
ments  with  respect  to  implementation  of  t 
Treaty.  Through  the  Council  representatives  t 
member  governments  may  raise  matters  relatir 
to  the  Treaty  and  agree  on  the  steps  to  be  tak 
in  carrying  out  its  provisions. 

The  Council  representatives  may  request  ts 
member  governments  to  designate  specially  qua  • 
fied  personnel  to  assist  them  in  specific  tasl. 
Working  groups  composed  of  such  personnel  m ' 
meet  wherever  appropriate  and  convenient. 

The  Council  representatives  will  ensure  appi- 
priate  exchange  of  information  and  close  co<- 
dination  of  planning  among  such  groups  as  m? 
from  time  to  time  be  working  on  projects  un<  I 
the  Treaty.  They  will  also  make  arrangemeH 
for  a  Secretariat  to  assist  them,  the  personnel  f 
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Secretariat  being  made  available  by  the  repre- 
atives  on  a  contributed  basis, 
lie  Council  directed  that  the  Council  repre- 
utives  begin  operations  as  soon  as  possible  and 
one  of  their  first  tasks  should  be  to  arrange 
kings  of  specially  qualified  personnel  desig- 
d  by  number  governments  to  assist  the  Council 
vsentatives  in  considering  means  of  strength- 
g  cooperation  in  combatting  subversion  and 
t rut  ion. 

lie  Council  also  requested  the  Council  repre- 
atives  to  explore  the  opportunities  for  increas- 
cultural  and  technical  cooperation  among  the 
iber  governments  and  to  submit  recommenda- 
>  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council. 

tary  Advuers  to  the  Council 

ach  of  the  governments  agreed  to  designate  a 
tary  Adviser  to  its  member  of  the  Council. 
he  Military  Advisers  will  make  recommenda- 
s  to  the  Council  on  military  cooperation  under 
[Yeaty. 

Iiev  will  meet  periodically  as  required,  will 
lulate  their  own  rules  of  procedure  and  any 
ssary  organizational  arrangements, 
he  Military  Advisers  at  this  Council  meeting 
on  February  24  and  25.  They  exchanged 
rs  concerning  the  military  aspects  of  the  De- 
e  Treaty  and  as  a  result  of  these  discussions 
r  staff  planners  will  meet  in  Manila  in  April 
i  to  initiate  plans  for  the  implementation  of 
a.in  military  aspects  of  the  Treaty.  Shortly 
eafter  the  Military  Advisers  will  again  con- 
5  in  Bangkok. 

oe  and  Security  of  the  Area 

lthough  they  represent  diverse  nations  and 
jles,  the  members  of  the  Council  were  unani- 
is  in  the  belief  that  this  meeting  has  enabled 
q  to  understand  and  appi*eciate  the  problems 
ng  the  governments  of  the  countries  covered 
the  Treaty  in  the  common  effort  to  ensure 
»  and  security  under  the  Treaty.  The  prog- 
achieved  at  this  first  Council  meeting  provides 
1  hope  for  closer  cooperation  among  the  mem- 
governments  for  the  good  of  the  region  as  a 
ile.  The  members  of  the  Council  are  united 
leir  conviction  that  the  common  efforts  of  their 
ernments  are  contributing  positively  to  the 
:e  and  security  of  the  area,  both  for  the  member 
ernments  and  for  other  free  nations  in  the  re- 
l.    The  Council  expressed  the  hope  that  these 


free  nations  will  associate  themselves  in  the  near 
future  with  the  work  to  be  undertaken  under  the 
Treaty. 

STATEMENT  ON  ASIAN-AFRICAN   MEETING 

Press  release  105  dated  February  26 

The  Council  noted  that  Pakistan,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Thailand  might  shortly  be  meeting  with 
other  Asian  countries  on  matters  of  common  con- 
cern. The  Council  accordingly  asked  these  Asian 
members  of  the  Council  to  transmit  cordial  greet- 
ings to  the  other  free  countries  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  out  of  their  conference  at  Bandung 
would  come  increased  assurance  that  the  free  na- 
tions would  remain  free  and  that  all  peoples  would 
come  increasingly  to  enjoy,  in  peace,  the  blessings 
of  liberty.  The  Council  also  invited  a  broad  shar- 
ing of  their  dedication,  expressed  in  the  Pacific 
Charter,  to  uphold  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
and  self-determination  of  peoples  and  to  promote 
self-government  and  to  secure  the  independence 
of  all  countries  whose  peoples  desire  it  and  are  able 
to  undertake  its  responsibilities. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  MADE  BY 
SECRETARY  DULLES  ON  FEBRUARY  23 

Press  release  99  dated  February  22  , 

I  am  proud  to  be  representing  the  United  States 
of  America  at  this  historic  Conference.  Here,  in 
what  is  for  us  a  new  setting,  we  seek  to  c$|rry 
forward  what  is  for  us  a  time-honored  policy. 

United  States  foreign  policy,  in  its  basic  aspects, 
has  always  rested  on  two  propositions.  - 

The  first  is  that  we  want  our  own  people  to 
enjoy,  in  peace,  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

The  second  is  that  we  cannot  assure  liberty  for 
ourselves  unless  others  also  have  it.  Freedom 
cannot  thrive  in  an  environment  that  is  hostile  to 
freedom. 

Our  people  espoused  these  principles  even  before 
our  nation  was  born.  Our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence proclaimed  the  inalienable  right  of  all 
men  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  Declaration,  as  President  Lincoln  later 
pointed  out,  meant  liberty,  not  alone  for  the  people 
of  this  country,  but  hope  for  the  world  for  all 
future  time. 

That  theme  has  dominated  our  international 
relations. 
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The  first  major  expression  of  our  foreign  policy 
was  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  By  it  we  said  that  we 
would  regard  it  as  dangerous  to  our  own  peace  and 
security  if  the  European  despots,  then  organized 
into  aggressive  alliance  by  Czar  Alexander,  should 
extend  their  system  into  the  American  Hemisphere 
to  crush  the  new-born  independence  of  our  sister 
republics.  Now,  our  Monroe  Doctrine  has  grown 
into  the  Rio  Pact  and  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States. 

Our  second  major  expression  of  foreign  policy 
was  in  relation  to  Asia.  As  our  own  nation  popu- 
lated its  Pacific  shores,  our  interest  grew,  and  our 
policies  developed,  in  relation  to  China  and  the 
Pacific  isles.  In  the  Philippines,  we  made  inde- 
pendence our  mission,  a  mission  now  happily  ful- 
filled. With  regard  to  China,  we  secured  inter- 
national agreement  to  respect  its  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  political  independence,  and  we  took 
the  lead  in  ending  the  system  by  which  foreign 
nations  exercised  extraterritorial  rights  in  China. 
That  policy  finds  expression  today  in  our  series  of 
mutual  security  treaties  with  the  free  nations  of 
the  Western  Pacific  area. 

The  third  major  expression  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy related  to  Europe.  The  First  and  Second 
World  Wars  and  the  Soviet  Communist  menace 
successively  endangered  the  liberty  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Community.  We  fought  in  those  wars,  and 
after  victory  we  gave  economic  aid.  Thus  we  de- 
cisively helped  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  to 
preserve  their  freedom.  Our  policy  today  finds 
expression  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  its 
various  organs. 

Today  the  United  States  comes  to  Southeast 
Asia.  That  is,  geographically,  something  new  to 
us.  But  we  come  under  the  compulsion  of  our 
historic  principles  and  to  fulfill  them. 

As  science  has  dwarfed  distance,  so  we  increas- 
ingly feel  bound  to  others  by  a  sense  of  common 
destiny.  That  is  why  this  Manila  Pact,  which 
brings  us  here,  was  approved  by  a  Senate  vote  of 
unprecedented  proportions.  It  was  recognized 
that  this  treaty  is  directed  against  no  government, 
against  no  nation,  and  against  no  peoples.  Rather 
it  is  a  treaty  to  safeguard  the  independence,  the 
integrity,  and  the  well-being  of  friendly  and  free 
peoples. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  should  be  meeting 
here  in  Thailand,  a  country  whose  very  name 
means  "Land  of  the  Free."  May  our  action  here 
be  such  that  this  happy  land  wherein  we  meet  and 
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all  of  the  lands  with  which  our  treaty  deals 
be  forever  "Lands  of  the  Free." 

Let  us  also  remember  that  what  we  do  here  t< 
vitalize  our  treaty  words  will  have  an  influenci 
far  beyond  the  treaty  area.  Our  conduct  and  ex 
ample  can  help  to  realize  the  aspiration,  expressec 
in  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  ou 
Pacific  Charter,  that  human  opportunity  shal 
not  be  constricted  by  geography,  or  by  race  o 
class  or  creed,  but  that  in  due  course  the  shackle 
of  captivity,  injustice,  and  of  arbitrary  privileg 
shall  be  struck  off,  and  that  all  men  shall  be  fret 
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We  can,  I  think,  take  satisfaction  from  the  re 
suits  of  this  first  meeting  of  the  Council  unde 
the  Manila  Pact.  We  have  taken  decisions  whic 
will  make  the  Council  an  effective  working  bod 
within  the  three  areas  dealt  with  by  the  pac 
namely  defense  against  open  armed  aggressioi 
defense  against  subversion  from  without,  and  th 
promotion  of  economic  and  social  well-being. 

There  will  be  permanent  representatives  of  th 
Council  having  their  seat  at  Bangkok  with  a  cor 
tinuing  secretariat,  and  there  will  be  workin 
groups  of  experts  dealing  with  the  three  subjecl 
I  have  enumerated. 

These  experts  will  start  out  with  useful  guidanc 
which  the  Council  has  formulated. 

We  owe  great  thanks  to  the  working  group  th; 
prepared  for  this  meeting.  Without  their  laboi 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  make  so  man 
significant  decisions  during  the  3  days  of  oi 
session. 

Another  important  factor  has  been  the  ab 
manner  in  which  Prince  Wan  has  presided  ovt 
our  deliberations. 

In  addition  to  taking  concrete  decisions  v 
have  exchanged  opinions  about  the  overall  p< 
sition. 

There  has  been  recognition  of  the  gravity  of  tl 
danger  that  confronts  us  and  of  the  urgency  < 
dealing  with  it.  I  am  confident  that  that  sen 
of  urgency  will  be  carried  into  the  work  of  oi 
permanent  representatives  and  of  our  politict 
military,  and  economic  experts. 

Also  I  think  we  more  clearly  realize  than  b 
fore  that,  while  this  Southeast  Asia  treaty  an 
has  specific  problems  of  its  own  which  call  for  di 
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tive  treatment  under  our  treaty,  there  is  also  a 
B  connection  between  the  dangers  here  and 
lien  and  a  need  for  capabilities  which  must 
nobile  if  they  are  effectively  to  deter  aggres- 

am  confident  of  one  thing — the  way  of  the  ag- 
sor  has  been  made  harder.  The  independence 
:ie  t  reaty  countries  and  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 

of  the  treaty  area  are  more  assured  now  than 

were  before  we  came. 


To  turn  that  probability  into  certainty  will  be 
a  continuing  task.  It  is,  however,  one  that  I  am 
confident  will  be  achieved  provided  we  retain  the 
spirit  which  has  been  manifested  by  our  gathering 
here. 

I  am  happy  on  behalf  of  my  Government  to  join 
with  the  other  governments  which  have  come  here 
in  expressing  our  profound  gratitude  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Thailand  for  its  arrangement  of  the 
Conference  and  for  its  generous  hospitality  to  us. 


lective  Security  and  the  Search  for  Peace 


by  William  J.  Sebald 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 1 


is  a  pleasure  indeed  to  be  with  you  this  eve- 
;  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
a  few  of  the  problems  of  your  foreign  policy, 
ve  chosen  as  a  subject  some  of  the  special  prob- 
i  of  Southeast  Asia  because  that  is  the  area 
re  I  have  most  recently  served.2  But  to  see  it 
roper  context  we  must  first  look  at  the  overall 
ure. 

have  deliberately  said  "your"  foreign  policy 
use  there  is,  I  think,  still  far  too  great  a  tend- 
•  to  think  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
irs  handled  there  as  something  remote  and 
•t  from  American  life.  Never  in  history  has 
been  less  true.  An  accurate  interpretation  of 
rder  incident  in  Viet-Nam,  a  correct  estimate 
'ommunist  intention  in  northern  Korea — such 
ters  may  affect  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 
KTetary  of  State  Dulles  has  often  stated  his 

deeply  felt  conviction  that  an  informed  pub- 
n  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  is  vital  to  our  na- 
al  health.  He  himself  meets  with  the  press 
ilarly  in  open  conference — once  a  week  when 
1  in  Washington  and  whenever  possible  when 
s  on  one  of  his  missions  to  far  parts  of  the 

ddrese  made  at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 
,  on  Feb.  12. 

[r.  Sebald  was  Ambassador  to  Burma  from  April  1952 
]gh  October  1954. 


world.  To  my  knowledge  he  has  never  given  the 
answer  "no  comment"  to  any  question  the  press 
has  asked  him. 

Sometimes  the  public  cannot  be  fully  informed 
in  advance.  Sometimes,  if  they  were,  such  infor- 
mation could  be  damaging,  no  matter  how  well 
intended.  I  remember  an  incident  from  my  Navy 
days  in  World  War  II.  One  of  the  lookouts 
spotted  a  mine  off  the  starboard  bow.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  ship  was  near  an  area  where  our 
own  minelayers  were  at  work.  Sure  enough,  the 
lookout  reported  in  his  excitement,  "It's  all  right- 
it's  a  friendly  mine." 

Well,  friendly  or  not,  if  we  had  made  contact 
the  results  would  have  been  the  same.  Sometimes 
this  is  true  in  our  dealings  with  the  press;  if  a 
mine,  however  friendly,  goes  off,  the  explosion  is 
a  real  beauty. 

The  biggest  news  story  to  come  out  of  Russia 
since  the  death  of  Stalin  has  been,  of  course,  the 
change  in  the  top  Soviet  command  these  past  few 
days.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  speculation  about 
the  reasons  behind  this,  a  lot  of  rear-window  wis- 
dom now  that  it  has  happened.  I  think  the  im- 
portant thing  to  remember — and  this  is  the  basic 
thought  that  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  to- 
night— is  that,  violent  as  this  upheaval  may  be  on 
the  surface,  the  dark  and  ruthless  purposes  of  the 
Communist  world  remain  the  same. 
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That  some  flaw  in  their  system  did  precipitate 
this  crisis  cannot  be  doubted — whether  it  be  fail- 
ure of  an  agricultural  program,  a  clash  of  per- 
sonalities, or  the  problems  of  emphasis  upon  heavy 
industry.  But  I  believe  that  the  problem  is  some 
error  of  tactics  only  and  that  the  fundamental 
strategy  of  Communist  world  domination  is 
unaltered. 

Now,  how  is  your  foreign  policy  combating  this 
continuing  threat  to  your  existence  and  to  mine  ? 

Fundamental  U.  S.  Goal 

First  of  all,  let  me  define  the  fundamental  goal 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  That 
goal  is  peace,  the  kind  of  true  peace  that  will 
enable  us  all  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
Peace  is  the  goal,  and  security  is  the  means.  For 
in  a  world  where  communism  fills  every  vacuum 
and  flows  into  every  unguarded  outpost,  a  plat- 
form of  strength  is  the  only  way  to  achieve  a  work- 
ing peace. 

Now,  the  principle  at  work  in  the  search  for 
security  has  been  one  of  partnership  with  the  free 
nations  of  the  world.  In  order  to  confront  the 
slave  world  of  communism,  there  has  been  brought 
into  existence  a  series  of  treaties  and  alliances 
based  not  so  much  on  overdynamic  leadership  by 
any  one  nation  but  on  the  common  need,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  fellowship  and  trust.  Some  of  these  I 
would  like  to  review  with  you  now. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  single  example  of  this 
closing  of  the  ranks  on  the  part  of  the  free  nations 
came  in  Europe  last  September.  The  collapse  of 
the  plan  for  a  European  Defense  Community, 
which,  you  will  recall,  failed  to  pass  the  French 
Assembly,  created  the  kind  of  vacuum  that  the 
Communists  move  fast  to  fill.  Yet  in  37  days  a 
new  plan  was  developed  for  a  Western  European 
Union  which  in  many  ways  is  more  workable  than 
the  old  complicated  Edc  concept,  and  the  way  was 
paved  for  Germany's  return  in  strength  to  the 
West. 

The  United  States  role  in  these  history-making 
conferences  at  London  and  Paris  was  one  of  help- 
ful partnership.  We  pointed  out  that  the  prob- 
lem was  a  European  one.  If  the  Europeans  came 
up  with  a  solution  that  promised  well,  we  would 
go  along.  With  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
France  all  making  statesmanlike  concessions  to 
the  common  need,  such  a  solution  was  forthcom- 
ing, and  the  free  world  breathed  again. 


Other  good  examples  of  this  "partnership 
peace"  have  been  the  roles  we  played  in  the  f 
solution  of  the  Iranian  oil  controversy  and  of 
Trieste  dispute.  Back  in  August  of  1953  the 
uation  in  Iran  looked  bad  indeed,  with  the  S 
in  flight  and  a  Communist  coup  imminent, 
day,  Great  Britain  and  Iran  have  solved  t 
difference,  with  an  assist  from  the  United  St* 
and  the  vital  oil  is  flowing  west  and  south  tow 
the  free  world  and  not  north  to  the  slave  wo 

Ever  since  World  War  II  the  problem  of  Tri 
has  lain  like  a  time  bomb  across  the  defense  1 
of  Southern  Europe.  Now,  after  many  month 
negotiating,  in  which  we  played  the  helpful  I 
to  both  Italy  and  Yugoslavia,  a  compromise 
been  reached  which  removed  this  trouble  s 
from  the  danger  list. 

The  last  12  months  have  also  seen  much  prog 
in  converting  the  good  neighbors  of  North 
South  America  into  good  working  partners.    '': 
Caracas    Declaration    last    March    brought 
American  states  together  in  a  ringing  staterr 
warning  the  Communist  world  that  an  inter 
threat  to  any  one  of  these  states  would  be  c 
sidered  a  threat  to  them  all.     Shortly  afterw 
such  a  threat  did  develop  in  Guatemala.    T. 
Guatemalans  themselves  erased  the  threat,  but 
American  states  moved  with  vigor  to  assist  th 
and  what  had  begun  as  words  became  action. 


Collective  Security  in  Pacific  Area 

In  pursuit  of  its  policy  objectives  in  the  la- 
East,  the  American  Government  has  worked  a 
develop  a  pattern  of  collective  security  for  ie 
Pacific  area.  This  course  has  been  followed  }■ 
cause  of  a  belief  that  two  highly  desirable  p> 
poses  are  thereby  served.  Agreements  which  p  >- 
vide  for  a  pooling  of  the  strength  of  the  free  t- 
tions  in  case  of  attack  obviously  increase  e 
capacity  of  individual  nations  to  withstand  att:k 
and  shore  up  their  determination  to  resist,  lit 
further,  the  existence  of  such  agreements,  we  y 
lieve,  will  cool  an  aggressor's  enthusiasm  for  mi- 
tary  adventure  because  they  guarantee  in  adva 
that  his  attack  will  provoke  a  powerful  and  n 
effective  response. 

The  practical  course  for  the  United  States  \ 
the  negotiation  of  a  series  of  bilateral  treaties  tl-t 
might  subsequently  be  linked  to  a  broader  mu  - 
lateral   pattern.     In   1951,  treaties  of  this  l<i  I 
were  negotiated  with  the  Republic  of  the  Phil  - 
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.  with  Austral iii  and  New  Zealand,  and  with 
apan.  Two  years  later  we  concluded  an  agree- 
nent  with  the  Republic  of  Korea.  In  1954  we 
oined  with  seven  other  countries  in  signing  the 
danila  Pact,  which  is  the  beginning  of  real 
nllectivc  security  in  the  Pacific  region. 

"reaty  With  Free  China 

I  will  return  to  the  Manila  Pact  in  a  few  mo- 
dents,  but  first  I  would  like  to  take  up  the  latest 

•  .lateral  agreement  which  the  Senate  approved 
>u  February  9.  I  refer  to  the  Mutual  Defense 
I  reaty  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
'hina.3 

\  -  you  know,  the  Government  of  Free  China  is 
-tablished  on  the  Island  of  Formosa,  which  is  an 
mportant  component  of  the  island  chain  of  Pa- 
lefenses.  The  Nationalist  Government  is, 
urther,  a  loyal  ally  and  profoundly  anti-Com- 
ninist.    Therefore,  not  only  was  a  defense  treaty 

•  -liable  in  itself,  but  failure  to  include  Free 
'hina  in  our  Pacific  security  arrangements  could 
ave  been  construed  in  a  manner  damaging  to  the 
restige  and  morale  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
'he  security  pact  with  the  Republic  of  China  now 
urrects  any  ground  for  misconception  that  the 

uited  States  was  not,  perhaps,  prepared  to  carry 
ut  its  moral  and  largely  unilateral  obligations. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  do  not  differ  signifi- 
intly  from  the  others  to  which  this  Nation  is  a 
'arty.  Both  countries  pledge  to  work  together  to 
evelop  their  defenses  against  armed  attack  and 
ubversion.  Both  are  also  committed  to  coopera- 
ioD  in  strengthening  their  free  institutions  and 
n  promoting  their  common  economic  progress 
nd  social  well-being.  Both  formally  recognize 
ie  danger  of  an  attack  in  the  West  Pacific  against 
lie  territories  of  either  and  agree  to  work  to- 
ether  to  repel  any  aggression  against  the  terri- 
fies specified  in  the  treaty.  An  exchange  of 
otes  *  made  after  the  treaty  was  signed  further  de- 
fied the  understanding  of  the  Republic  of  China 
nd  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  in- 
vent right  of  self-defense  and  limitation  upon 
ffensive  action.  These  notes  provide,  in  effect, 
bat  there  will  be  no  offensive  military  actions  ex- 
Bpt  after  prior  consultation  and  joint  agreement. 

As  is  apparent,  this  pact  with  Nationalist 
hina,  like  our  other  security  moves  in  the  Pacific, 

lit  u.E-n.N  of  Dec.  13,  1954.  p.  899. 
'Ibid.,  Jan.  24.  1!)",,  p.  152. 


developed  out  of  the  belligerent  conduct  of  Com- 
munist China.  For  some  months  now,  Commu- 
nist propaganda  out  of  Peiping  has  persistently 
and  loudly  declared  that  Formosa  is  Communist 
Chinese  territory  soon  to  be  liberated  by  force  of 
arms.  This  propaganda  campaign  has  been  punc- 
tuated by  aggressive  military  gestures  with  the 
so-called  offshore  islands  as  targets.  The  first  of 
these  occurred  last  September  when  the  Commu- 
nists opened  up  on  Quemoy  Island  with  artillery. 
Since  that  time,  their  military  activities  have 
steadily  increased. 

Our  Government  was  by  no  means  alone  in  the 
belief  that  Communist  probing  tactics  might  over- 
reach and  touch  off  a  Far  Eastern  war.  To  fore- 
stall such  a  tragic  blunder,  President  Eisenhower 
sought  from  the  Congress  and  received  authority 
to  employ  American  forces  to  aid  in  the  defense  of 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores.5  At  the  same  time, 
the  free  nations  attempted,  through  the  United 
Nations,  to  obtain  a  cease-fire  in  the  Formosa 
Straits. 

The  President's  request  has  made  it  clear  that 
we  intend  to  stand  firm  by  our  pledge  to  help  de- 
fend Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  Islands.  Thus 
the  element  of  a  Communist  miscalculation  is  elim- 
inated, as  is  the  need  for  further  exploratory 
maneuvers  by  Red  China. 

It  is  probable  that  Communist  China's  bellicose 
gestures  are  designed  to  test  our  determination — 
to  discover  whether  we  will  retreat  in  the  face  of 
threats.  For  our  part,  while  we  earnestly  desire 
peace,  we  know  that  there  is  no  peace  to  be  gained 
by  retreat  and  appeasement.  Rather  does  the 
chance  for  peace  seem  best  if  we  remain  firm  in 
our  purpose. 

Although  the  drama  of  Formosa  Strait  has 
within  recent  weeks  preempted  public  attention, 
we  would  be  wise  not  to  forget  that  it  is  but  one 
of  a  number  of  inseparable  elements  in  the  Far 
Eastern  complex.  For  the  United  States  to  ig- 
nore their  inseparability  might  well  be  fatal  to  our 
Asian  policy — and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  basic 
in  the  strategy  of  the  Moscow-Peiping  axis  to  con- 
fuse and  distract,  with  the  objective  of  disturbing 
if  not  destroying  the  balance  of  our  attention. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  give  our  own  at- 
tention very  carefully  to  the  conference  opening 
February  23  in  Bangkok,  which  will  be  attended 
by  Secretary  Dulles  and  the  foreign  ministers 

■  Ibid.,  Feb.  7, 1955,  p.  211. 
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of  Australia,  France,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines, 
New  Zealand,  Thailand,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
I  think  we  can  profitably  examine  the  chain  of 
circumstances  that  led  to  the  conference  and  see 
how  its  links  all  bear  the  imprint  of  the  Red  ham- 
mer that  has  been  striking  everywhere  in  Asia. 


Struggle  in  Viet-Nam 

Let  us  go  back  8  years  and  look  at  Indochina, 
that  is,  the  territories  of  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia.  In  late  1946  an  internal  struggle  be- 
gan in  Viet-Nam,  with  the  forces  of  the  French 
Union  opposed  by  Communist  revolutionaries  led 
by  the  self-styled  "liberator"  Ho  Chi  Minh,  a 
gifted  professional  trained  in  Moscow  whose  1954 
successes  were  largely  made  possible  by  supplies 
from  Mao  Tse-tung,  lord  of  Red  China.  Ho's 
tactics  followed  the  classic  Communist  text,  as 
preached  by  Stalin,  of  "alliance  with  the  libera- 
tion movement  of  the  colonies  and  dependent 
peoples." 

This  program  of  duplicity  has  three  steps: 
First,  arousing  popular  emotion  and  convincing 
a  people  that  its  aspirations  can  be  fulfilled  only 
by  violent  action ;  second,  liquidating  the  existing 
lawful  regime  and  supplanting  it  with  a  revolu- 
tionary government;  third,  seizing  the  new  gov- 
ernment before  it  is  completed  and — in  place  of 
granting  independence — "amalgamating"  the  peo- 
ple and  their  land  into  the  Communist  dictator- 
ship. 

If  there  had  ever  been  even  a  small  doubt  that 
the  so-called  civil  war  in  Viet-Nam  was  fomented 
from  outside,  it  would  have  been  dispelled  by  1950. 
In  that  year  Ho  Chi  Minh  publicly  acknowledged 
the  direct  assistance  his  troops  were  getting  from 
Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  announced 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
those  two  countries  and  the  satellite  nations.  It 
was  in  June  of  that  same  year,  you  will  remember, 
that  the  Communist  North  Koreans  swept  across 
the  38th  Parallel  and  brought  on  the  conflict  in 
which  1G  members  of  the  United  Nations  rose  to 
defend  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

One  consequence  of  the  Korean  War  was  a  lift- 
ing of  some  of  the  pressure  against  the  French 
Union  forces  fighting  in  Viet-Nam.  In  April 
]!);").'!,  however,  foreseeing  the  armistice  in  Korea 
and  realizing  that  its  signing  would  make  avail- 
:ihlc  more  materiel  and  manpower  for  the  Reds  in 


Indochina,  President  Eisenhower  called  a 
"united  action"  to  check  aggression  in  South  a 
Asia. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  later  the  fall  of  D  q- 
Bien-Phu    was   a   melancholy   reminder   of  : 
President's  appraisal.     The  Communist  succeed 
Geneva  last  July  further  confirmed  this  judgnal 
of  Red  designs  on  Southeast  Asia. 

But  although  the  United  States  was  unabl  U 
prevent  the  debacle  in  Viet-Nam — short  of  in  r 
vening  in  force  and  assuming  the  great  risl  jj 
starting  another  world  war — we  were  far  f  n 
inactive  in  seeking  effective  means  to  deter  I 
Communist  coalition  from  further  encroachnai 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Quite  apart  from  our  nat  a 
sympathy  with  the  170  million  still  free  peopl  ir 
that  part  of  the  world,  we  recognized  that  d 
national  security  required  that  they  and  the  la  I 
they  inhabit  should  remain  free. 


Manila  Pact  and  Pacific  Charter 

Here,  as  in  Europe,  in  the  Middle  East,  am  I 
the  Americas,  the  surest  path  to  peace  ancle 
curity  for  the  United  States  was  clearly  the  i< 
of  collective  security.  And  just  as  the  condit  n; 
peculiar  to  each  of  these  three  areas  have  broi  h 
into  being  regional  organizations  consistent  ^  tl 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Charter  of  the  Unsc 
Nations  and  in  forms  suited  to  needs  and  a 
pacities,  so  the  eight-nation  Manila  Pact  sigK 
last  September  was  shaped  by  the  needs  and  a 
pacities,  as  well  as — and  I  emphasize — the  Civ 
munist-exploited  weaknesses  and  fears  that  e 
vail  in  the  part  of  the  world  which  it  is  interim 
to  serve. 

I  will  sketch  briefly  the  history  of  the  pact  k 
its  companion  document,  the  Pacific  Chaur 
Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Geneva  Confere  :e 
which  confirmed  the  realities  of  the  Commuisi 
success  in  Northern  Viet-Nam,  President  Mag  y 
say  of  the  Philippines  invited  a  number  of  nat  n; 
to  send  their  foreign  ministers  to  meet  with  n 
in  Manila  to  "consider  measures  to  further  t  '.ii 
common  objectives  in  the  area."  Seven  natns 
accepted — Australia,  France,  New  Zealand,  Pri 
stan,  Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Unet 
States,  and,  of  course,  the  Philippines.  To  a1  k 
creating  an  issue  that  might  have  complicated  lit 
carrying  out  of  the  Geneva  truce  terms  in  Ii  o 
china,  Free  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  did  ol 
participate  in  the  Manila  Conference.     They  v, *e 
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trerer,  included  in  the  treaty  area  by  a  protocol 
mod  at  the  Conference. 

Among  other  provisions,  the  eight  nations  which 
mod  the  Manila  Pact  early  last  September 
reed : 

i  m  strengthen  their  free  institutions  and  co- 
operate with  one  another  in  promoting  eco- 
nomic progress  and  social  well-being; 

nil  to  "act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in 
accordance  with  its  constitutional  processes" 
in  the  event  of  armed  attack  against  any  state 
within  the  treaty  area  :  and 

I '.•  "consult  immediately  in  order  to  agree  on 
the  measures  which  should  be  taken  for  the 
common  defense"  in  the  event  of  threat  to  the 
security  of  any  country  within  the  treaty  area 
from  other  than  armed  attack. 

eting  at  Bangkok 

In  the  view  of  our  Government,  this  is  a  good 
.'inning.  We  go  to  the  meeting  at  Bangkok  on 
bruary  23  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  implement 
rious  provisions  of  the  pact.  Although  no  such 
_ranization  as  exists  in  Nato  is  planned,  we  still 
ve  to  set  up  some  machinery  to  carry  out  the 
ms  of  the  treaty.  There  is  also  need  to  work 
t  more  detailed  and  precise  understandings  on 
w  the  terms  of  the  treaty  will  apply  to  particu- 
situations. 

[  would  like  also  to  mention  briefly  the  com- 
mon document  to  the  Manila  Pact — the  Pacific 
arter.  As  a  declaration  of  intentions  and  prin- 
des.  the  charter  may  have  a  greater  long-range 
!»aot  than  the  treaty  itself.  It  has  been  de- 
ibed  as  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  Asia  because  it  ex- 
;sses  the  determination  of  the  signatory  nations 
support  and  promote  freedom  and  independence 
•oughout  the  Far  East. 

To  us  in  America,  long  accustomed  to  manag- 
;  our  own  affairs,  the  charter  is  no  more  than 
affirmation  of  conditions  which  have  prevailed 
re  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  But  to 
ny  Asians,  now  emerging  from  colonial  status, 
f-determination  and  liberty  are  magic  words. 
ius,  through  the  charter,  the  sponsoring  powers 
ne  themselves  with  Asian  freedom  and  place 
Jmselves  squarely  on  record  as  opponents  of 
onialism — the  19th  century  type  as  well  as  its 
'dern  counterpart  represented  by  communism, 
tt  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  implications  of  such 
leclaration  unless  one  has  experienced  the  depth 


and  sweep  of  the  nationalist  movement  in  the 
Pacific  area.  This  drive  for  independence  is  per- 
haps the  one  factor  that  is  common  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  Southeast  Asia.  But  beyond  this  the 
nations  of  the  region  must  be  regarded  as  individ- 
ual units  that  vary  widely  one  from  the  other. 

It  has  become  custom,  for  example,  to  refer  to 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Viet-Nam  as  the  Associated 
States,  as  though  they  were  in  fact  three  com- 
ponents of  a  natural  federation.  It  is  true  that 
they  have  borders  in  common  and  that  together 
they  comprise  the  territory  known  as  Indochina. 
But  beyond  this,  there  are  fewer  bonds  between 
them  than  popularly  supposed.  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia are  ethnically  different  from  Viet-Nam. 
Politically,  socially,  and  economically  there  are 
wide  variations,  resulting  in  divergent  views  and 
at  times  conflicting  national  objectives. 

In  terms  of  American  policy  objectives  in  the 
region,  this  divisiveness  is  a  matter  of  some  con- 
cern. If  communism  is  to  be  stopped  at  the  line 
represented  by  the  northerly  boundaries  of 
Burma,  Thailand,  Laos,  and  Viet-Nam,  a  joint 
effort  by  all  the  nations  of  the  area  will  be  re- 
quired. I  can  report  some  progress  toward 
greater  understanding  among  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia,  and,  perhaps  of  more  consequence, 
a  growing  realization  among  the  peoples  of  the 
peninsula  and  their  leaders  that  freedom  and  se- 
curity are  collective  rather  than  individual 
concerns. 

At  this  point  we  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
at  the  base  of  all  the  high  policy  and  deep  think- 
ing are  people  and  their  lands,  and  the  day-to-day 
problems  that  go  with  both.  Unless  we  consider 
these  basic  realities  with  the  greatest  care,  all  our 
pacts,  charters,  and  agreements  will  end  in  failure. 

And  so  I  shall  change  the  focus  from  "Far  East" 
and  "Southeast  Asia"  and  ask  you  to  look  with 
me  at  the  country  from  which  I  recently  returned 
after  spending  2  years  there  as  your  Ambassador. 

A  Look  at  Burma 

As  Asian  countries  go,  Burma  is  small.  It  is 
not  very  much  larger  than  Wyoming  and  Colo- 
rado combined.  Its  population  is  small,  too — 
about  19  million — and  its  population  density, 
about  75  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  is  ex- 
tremely low  for  an  Asian  country. 

About  two-thirds  of  this  population,  that  is, 
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some  12  or  13  million,  consists  of  Burmans,  an 
ancient  people,  an  intelligent,  gifted,  and  attrac- 
tive people.  Also  indigenous  to  Burma  are  a  num- 
ber of  closely  knit  groups — Karens,  Shans,  Chins, 
Kachins,  to  mention  the  principal  ones — which  are 
really  tribes,  inhabiting  special  areas  immemori- 
ally  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  several  tribal 
and  racial  entities. 

Burma's  natural  resources  are  considerable,  but 
they  are  relatively  undeveloped.  The  economy  is 
predominantly  agricultural,  with  rice  by  far  the 
most  important  crop.  Before  the  war,  in  which 
Burma  suffered  severely,  the  rice  export  crop  was 
between  2  and  3  million  tons  annually.  Today, 
the  amount  exported  is  around  1.3  million  tons — 
and  even  that  is  a  lot  of  rice.  The  people  of 
Burma,  like  ourselves,  know  about  crop  surpluses, 
and  their  leaders  keep  a  close  eye  on  world  mar- 
kets, for  more  than  40  percent  of  Burma's  budget 
requirements  are  met  from  the  sale  by  the  Gov- 
ernment monopolies  of  rice. 

Burma  is  trying  to  strengthen  its  economy  by 
diversifying  it,  but  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
dependence  on  rice  is  at  best  some  years  away. 

If  Burma  is  an  ancient  land,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  young  nation,  with  short  political  experience. 
Seven  years  ago  last  month  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  outside  the  British  Common- 
wealth, styled  the  Union  of  Burma. 

The  announced  foreign  policy  of  Burma  is  one 
of  careful  neutrality  on  issues  which  divide  the 
free  world  and  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  By  remain- 
ing formally  aloof  in  the  struggle  for  Asia  the 
Union  of  Burma  hopes  to  retain  its  sovereignty 
and  independence.  There  is  nevertheless  an 
abundant  fund  of  good-will  for  America  and 
Americans  in  Burma,  and  I  hope  that  we  can 
continue  to  view  Burma's  problems  with  sym- 
pathetic understanding.  For  the  harsh  realities 
of  life  in  the  shadow  of  the  Red  sickle  must  be 
recognized. 

From  the  beginning  of  its  existence  as  an  in- 
dependent nation  Burma  has  been  active  in  sup- 


pressing various  native  Communist  insure 
groups.  Isolated  acts  of  terrorism  still  occur* 
the  Burmese  Government  has  made  steady  j* 
ress  in  eliminating  the  internal  Communist  rii 
lem  and  in  strengthening  countrywide  authcfc 
And  yet  Burma  shares  a  1,000-mile  border  j 
Red  China  and  remains  vulnerable  to  both  (» 
munist  aggression  and  subversion. 

That  1,000-mile  border  between  Burma  ji 
Red  China  should  never  be  forgotten  wheiv 
think  of  Asia  in  connection  with  United  S  te 
foreign  policy.  Nor  should  any  of  the  c* 
geographical  lines  that  separate  the  Commit 
world  from  the  free  world.  For  they  are  the  o 
tangible  reminders  that  the  Sino-Soviet  gia .  i 
there.  However  much  we  deplore  that  hard  ic 
and  the  grim  realities  that  attend  it,  we  calc 
by  some  mere  adroit  shift  in  policy  make  the  (  B 
munist  regimes  go  away. 

Let  us  bear  always  in  mind  that  for  any  £* 
problem  we  can  do  no  more  than  adopt  an  ov  «i 
approach  that  is  as  objective,  realistic,  and  pr  jti 
cal  as  can  be  devised  in  terms  of  our  capacities  m 
limitations.  Within  that  framework,  we  ca)K 
to  work  with  purposeful  meaning.  But  any  oi 
icy  in  or  toward  Asia,  if  it  is  to  be  successfu  it 
quires  imagination,  thorough  preparation,  caifu 
application,  and  patience,  often  in  the  fac  c 
exasperating  frustrations.  We  must  never  fcge 
that  in  Asia  we  deal  with  civilizations  which  ar 
old  when  ours  was  unknown. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Dominican  Republic 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  theJ< 
minican  Republic,  Joaquin  Eduardo  Sazu 
Camarena,  presented  his  credentials  to  the  F*i 
dent  on  February  21.  For  the  text  of  the  An*- 
sador's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the  Presicht 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  !  o 
February  21. 
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rhe  Role  of  Our  Government  in  International  Educational  Exchange 

by  David  McK.  Key 

A  distant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs1 


It  is  an  honor  to  address  such  a  distinguished 
athering  of  experts  in  the  field  of  international 
xchange  of  persons.  Your  choice  of  speakers 
fiis  evening — Dr.  Bokhari,2  representing  the 
'nited  Nations,  Dr.  Hovde,3  representing  an 
^dependent  university  in  this  country,  and  my- 
?lf.  representing  the  United  States  Government 
-reflects  the  cooperative  spirit  which  charac- 
'rizes  these  international  undertakings.  Partn- 
ership between  our  Government  and  private 
i-titutions  and  organizations  in  matters  con- 
Tning  the  national  interest  is  a  tradition  of  long 
anding  in  this  country.  It  was  quite  natural, 
lerefore,  for  President  Eisenhower  to  make  such 
principle  the  keystone  of  our  foreign  policy. 

'iccessful  partnership  implies  equality  and 
•ust.  In  our  dealings  with  other  countries  it 
ivolves  a  voluntary  association  of  sovereign 
ates.  To  succeed  it  must  depend  on  the  will- 
igness  of  nations  to  cooperate  on  matters  of 
unmon  concern.  To  progress  it  must  rely  upon 
broadening  of  the  area  of  such  common  inter- 
Educational  exchange  projects  offer  an 
Fective  way  to  enlarge  these  areas  of  common 
mcern.  By  bringing  together  people  of  differ- 
it  countries  to  share  their  knowledge  and  skills, 
>  learn  each  from  the  other,  and  to  work  out 
>mmon  problems,  we  are  developing  the  cement- 
g  force  of  mutual  understanding  and  respect. 
What,  then,  is  the  role  played  by  our  Govern- 

Address  made  before  the  National  Conference  on 
change  of  Persons  of  the  Institute  of  International 
location  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  23  (press  releaso 
2). 


U.N.    Under    Secretary-General   for 


'Ahmed    Bokhari, 

iblic  Information. 

'  Frederick  Hovde,  president  of  Purdue  University  and 

airman  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  which 

lecta  all  candidates  for  awards  under  the  Fulbright  Act. 
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ment  in  conducting  bilateral  exchange  programs 
with  other  nations  and  in  furthering  similar  ac- 
tivities of  a  multilateral  character  under  the  aus- 
pices of  international  organizations? 

To  view  the  Government's  role  in  perspective, 
we  must  first  consider  its  relationship  to  private 
efforts  in  this  field.  For  private  exchange  pro- 
grams existed  long  before  our  Government  be- 
came actively  interested  in  such  matters,  and 
still  constitute  a  major  share  of  this  country's 
exchange  efforts.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  way  it 
should  be.  For  it  follows  an  axiom  deeply  rooted 
in  our  history — that  governments  should  do  what 
citizens  and  their  own  organizations  cannot  do 
for  themselves.  Moreover,  the  Department  of 
State  is  well  aware  of  the  extensive  private  ef- 
forts in  the  exchange  field,  the  need  for  avoiding 
duplication  and  for  not  operating  where  private 
enterprise  can  fill  the  bill.  Therefore,  the  Gov- 
ernment's exchange  program  is  planned  with  a 
view  to  maximum  use  of  private  resources,  co- 
ordination of  the  Government's  program  with  pri- 
vate efforts  in  this  field,  and  assistance  to  other 
exchange  programs  of  interest  to  this  Government. 

Governmental  activities  in  the  exchange  field 
serve  certain  special  needs.  First,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  carry  out  projects  which  are  timely 
and  are  required  by  the  international  political 
situation.  The  trips  arranged  for  members  of 
national  legislatures  in  other  countries  to  visit 
the  United  States  represent  an  aspect  of  this  type 
of  work.  Second,  many  worthwhile  projects 
would  not  be  undertaken  and  would  not  receive 
nearly  as  much  acceptance  abroad  were  it  not  for 
the  official  endorsement  and  support  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Thirdly,  in  this  country,  the 
endorsement  and  support  of  such  projects  by  our 
Government  serves  as  a  very  real  inducement  to 
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private  initiative  and  cooperation  in  this  field. 
Such  a  cooperative  arrangement  has  been  de- 
veloped for  foreign  newsmen  to  work  for  a  while 
on  American  newspapers,  with  the  American 
papers  paying  their  United  States  expenses  and 
the  Government  paying  for  their  travel. 
Fourthly,  the  increasing  interest  of  private  groups 
in  this  sensitive  field  of  international  affairs  re- 
quires the  provision  of  advice  and  facilitative 
services  by  the  Government.  These  services  help 
to  make  more  effective  the  efforts  of  private  groups 
in  promoting  the  national  interest. 

The  essential  function  of  this  national  program 
of  ours  is  to  help  fill  gaps  in  information  and 
knowledge  about  the  United  States,  to  correct 
distortions  in  the  picture  of  American  life  and 
concepts,  and  so  build  up  attitudes  toward,  and 
a  knowledge  of,  the  United  States  and  our  way 
of  life  against  which  the  day-to-day  actions  of 
our  people  and  our  Government  can  be  accurately 
interpreted.  As  one  of  our  exchange  scholars 
wrote — 

The  relationships  of  democratic  states,  whose  policies 
are  determined  in  the  last  analysis  by  the  people,  de- 
pend to  some  extent  upon  the  climate  of  popular  opinion 
in  one  country  about  the  people  and  institutions  of  the 
other.  Ordinary  people  of  different  countries  who  live 
and  work  together  in  day-to-day  contact  cannot  help 
developing  feelings  of  friendliness  and  sympathy,  and 
lose  part  of  their  fear  and  suspicion  of  each  other. 

To  reach  these  goals  we  encourage,  facilitate, 
and  promote  the  interchange  between  the  United 
States  and  more  than  70  foreign  countries  of  those 
persons  who  in  themselves  or  in  their  activities 
may  be  influential  in  the  formation  of  public 
opinion  and  the  extension  of  cooperative  relation- 
ships overseas.  The  people  who  take  part  in  these 
exchanges  promote  our  objectives  in  two  ways: 
first,  through  the  personal  contacts  they  make, 
whether  in  connection  with  their  work  or  in  day- 
to-day  living  with  the  people  of  another  country ; 
second,  through  the  actual  projects  they  are  en- 
gaged in,  such  as  study  or  research,  teaching,  con- 
sultation, or  gaining  specialized  practical  ex- 
perience. 

The  kinds  of  exchange  projects  we  carry  out 
vary  as  widely  as  our  needs  and  interests  and  those 
of  the  other  participating  countries  dictate.  For 
example,  in  Korea,  where  the  U.N.  is  carrying  out 
an  extensive  program  of  rehabilitation  in  both  eco- 
nomic and  educational  spheres,  one  of  our  projects 
was  to  set  up  a  legal  institute  for  Korean  judges, 
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prosecutors,  and  practicing  attorneys.  This  I 
stitute  was  planned  originally  by  Korean  lei 
experts  who  studied  in  the  United  States, 
job  has  been  to  familiarize  those  in  the  legal  p* 
fession  in  Korea  with  Anglo-American  law  i$ 
its  safeguarding  of  individual  rights.  Dm 
Storey  of  Southern  Methodist  University  If 
School  took  part  in  the  formation  of  this  institil 
He  has  now  obtained  the  cooperation  of 
American  Bar  Association  to  provide  a  le| 
library  and  to  promote  further  exchanges  of  .1 
turers,  students,  and  leaders  in  the  field  of  Jul 
prudence.  Last  week  five  Korean  specialists,  -f 
eluding  a  judge  and  a  public  prosecutor,  arri-  d 
at  Southern  Methodist  University  to  take  spec! 
courses  in  law  and  public  administration.  Ale 
their  work  at  the  university  they  will  be  plad 
with  law  firms  or  public  agencies  to  get  some  pr  J- 
tical  on-the-job  experience. 

In  the  Philippines  after  World  War  II,  | 
obvious  need  for  educational  rehabilitation  >« 
again  recognized  by  both  international  organiir 
tions  and  individual  states.  In  that  case  Une  o 
sent  a  factfinding  mission  to  the  Philippines  wh  h 
studied  the  situation  and  made  recommendati' is 
as  to  ways  in  which  the  educational  system  of 
Philippines  could  best  be  advanced.  Sulv 
quently  the  United  States  Government,  throih 
the  educational  exchange  program,  assisted  n 
carrying  out  many  of  the  Unesco  recommeni- 
tions  by  sending  American  lecturers  in  the  field  f 
education  to  the  Philippines  and  bringing  Fi- 
pino  educators  and  teachers  to  the  United  Stas 
for  observation  and  training. 

In  Germany,  where  social  action  at  the  comiu- 
nity  level  needed  strengthening,  projects  have  bin 
worked  out  to  bring  "community  action  teams'  o 
the  United  States  to  observe  the  ways  in  whh 
American  communities  work  out  their  problem 
at  the  local  level.  These  teams  are  composed  f 
people  prominent  in  the  life  of  an  individual  cci- 
munity — for  example,  a  local  government  offic  1, 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  a  local  religius 
leader,  and  someone  prominent  in  women's  affa  s. 
These  people  stay  in  American  communities  wh  h 
have  been  selected  because  they  have  some  siii- 
larity  to  the  type  of  community  from  which  e 
visitors  come.  When  they  go  home,  these  grons 
are  able  to  share  their  experiences  and  work  >- 
gether  in  the  community  to  adapt  ideas  whh 
they  may  have  gathered  from  their  Ameri<n 
experience. 
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American  Studies" 

Many  of  the  exchange  projects  carried  out  under 
ir  Government's  exchange  program  have,  quite 
itorally,  centered  around  the  complex  of  sub- 
commonly  referred  to  as  "American 
todies."  While  these  projects  have  been  given 
•pry  encouragement  by  us,  they  have  been 
gveloped  in  each  case  as  a  result  of  requests  from 
te  other  countries  involved. 

In  the  other  American  Republics  over  100 
maricans  have  taught  such  courses  over  the  past 
i  years  in  some  21  universities  and  given  short- 
nil  lecture  series  in  17  binational  cultural  centers. 
his  year  the  University  of  Brazil,  which  up  to 
is  time  had  limited  its  courses  in  this  field  to 
neral  introductory  work,  included  an  advanced 
urse  in  North  American  Literature  for  which 
ndents  would  receive  credit  toward  graduation. 
American  lecturers  have  also  taught  such  sub- 
cta  in  28  universities  in  the  Near  and  Far  East 
id  developed  special  summer  seminars  for  teach- 
B  and  professors  in  those  areas. 
The  greatest  developments,  however,  have  been 

Europe,  where  such  projects  have  been  fostered 

over  50  universities  in  some  15  countries.  For 
e  past  several  years,  an  outstandingly  successful 
>nference  in  American  Studies  has  been  held 
ery  summer  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
niversities  in  England.  In  Belgium  a  chair  in 
merican  Literature  and  Civilization  was  estab- 
hed  last  year  at  the  University  of  Liege.  This 
velopment  was  so  well  received  by  the  Belgians 
at  substantial  progress  has  been  made  toward 

ablishing  similar  chairs  in  the  three  other  Bel- 
in  universities.  In  both  France  and  Italy 
urses  in  American  studies  are  fast  becoming 
rt  of  the  regular  curricula  of  the  universities. 

addition,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  foreign 
vernments  involved,  teachers  from  many  Euro- 
an  countries  are  being  brought  to  the  United 
ates  for  special  training  applicable  to  the 
urses  they  teach  at  home.    Partially  as  a  result 

this  mounting  interest  there  has  been  formed 

the  past  year  a  European  Association  for 
nerican  Studies,  a  professional  group  devoted 
a  closer  coordination  of  study  and  research  in 
nerican  studies. 

From  what  I  have  said  about  the  activities  of 
r  Government  in  the  field  of  educational  ex- 
ange,  I  believe  that  the  principles  underlying 

operation  may  now  be  apparent.  In  the  first 
ice,  it  is  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  bina- 
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tional  cooperation.  For  example,  we  have  in 
many  countries  commissions  composed  of  Ameri- 
cans resident  there  and  foreign  nationals  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  planning  and  administration  of 
the  program.  When  I  was  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Burma,  I  served  as  honorary  chairman  of  such  a 
commission.  The  importance  which  the  Burmese 
attached  to  the  work  of  this  group  was  reflected 
by  the  choice  of  people  who  represented  them  on 
the  commission — the  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Rangoon,  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
others  of  similar  nature.  Binational  mechanisms 
of  this  sort  are  not  necessarily  the  fastest  way  to 
get  things  done,  involving,  as  they  do,  negotia- 
tion and  compromise.  But  I  can  assure  you  that 
they  are  the  best  way  to  conduct  a  program  of  cul- 
tural interchange  designed  to  develop  mutual 
understanding  and  respect. 

A  second  principle  underlying  the  operation  of 
the  program  is  that  of  reciprocity.  This  does  not 
mean  a  head-for-head  trading  of  people,  but 
rather  a  trading  back  and  forth  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  within  the  limits  and  resources 
available  of  knowledge,  skills,  developments,  and 
achievements  in  the  sciences,  in  the  arts,  from  the 
offering  of  a  scholarship  in  agriculture  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  "Porgy  and  Bess"  in  Vienna  or 
Athens. 

Thirdly,  the  program  has  been  marked  by 
mutuality  of  interests.  Programs  are  developed 
and  planned  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  to 
broaden  and  deepen  the  community  of  interest 
between  ourselves  and  other  friendly  nations  on 
the  basis  of  which  a  political  solidarity  can  be 
reasonably  reached. 

Fourthly,  the  program  is  highly  selective  in 
terms  of  grantees,  in  terms  of  projects,  and  in 
terms  of  audiences  or  circles  to  be  reached. 

Fifthly,  in  all  of  its  operation,  the  program 
relies  necessarily,  but  happily,  very  largely  on 
private  resources — for  sharing  in  the  actual  man- 
agement of  the  program,  for  direct  financial  sup- 
port, and  for  one  of  the  absolutely  essential  in- 
gredients of  the  program — hospitality  and 
professional  services.  We,  in  turn,  try  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  privately  sponsored  ex- 
changes wherever  possible.  During  the  past  year 
we  were  able  to  be  of  assistance  to  more  than 
558  non-U.S.  Government  exchange  projects 
which  involved  the  interchange  of  more  than  3,340 
people  throughout  the  free  world.  We  are,  of 
course,  also  concerned  with  many  policy  matters 
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and  with  problems  involving  obstacles  and  bar- 
riers to  effective  exchange — problems  in  connec- 
tion with  visa  work,  selective  service,  income  taxes, 
transportation,  etc. 

The  services  of  our  Government  in  educational 
exchange  matters  are  not  restricted  to  support 
of  bilateral  programs.  As  a  member  state, 
the  United  States  gives  active  support  to  exchange 
programs  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies.  The  United  Nations  it- 
self has  fellowships  in  economic  development, 
public  administration,  and  social  welfare. 

U.N.  Exchange  Programs 

The  International  Educational  Exchange  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  State  works  closely  with 
this  program  by  receiving  the  nominations  of 
those  United  Nations  candidates  who  wish  to  get 
their  training  in  the  United  States  and  arranging 
suitable  programs  for  them  in  whatever  Govern- 
ment agency  may  be  appropriate.  During  the 
past  year,  132  U.N.  fellows  from  more  than  30 
countries  came  here  under  such  arrangements. 
They  included  such  people  as  a  senior  engineer 
from  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs  in  Korea,  who 
spent  6  months  learning  about  highway  construc- 
tion at  our  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  a  profes- 
sor at  the  School  of  Social  Service  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  who  studied  the  administration  of  schools 
of  social  work  under  the  guidance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  specialized  agencies  of  the  U.N.  such  as 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization, 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization,  and  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, have  similar  programs  which  the  State 
Department  also  assists.  I  know  that  most  of 
you  are  already  familiar  with  the  continuing  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for 
Unesco  in  this  field.  Our  Government  also  works 
closely  with  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council,  which 
is  concerned,  among  other  things,  with  educa- 
tional advancement  in  the  trust  territories.  Four 
students  were  awarded  grants  last  year  under  our 
program  for  study  in  this  country — one  each  from 
Western  Samoa,  Tanganyika,  the  British  Cam- 
eroons,  and  British  Togoland.  Three  of  them 
were,  working  in  the  field  of  education  and  one  in 
business  administration. 

Thus,  as  you  see,  our  national,  bilateral   pro- 
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gram  is  coordinated  with  the  international  p:- 
grams,  each  contributing  to  the  other.  There  s 
no  conflict,  but  rather  cooperation,  between  the . 

Cultural  Exchange  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

By  way  of  contrast,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  t 
the  Soviet  Union's  activities  in  this  field.  W  i 
over  1,000  delegations  entering  or  leaving  ie 
Soviet  Union  in  1954,  cultural  exchange  contini  1 
to  assume  an  ever  more  commanding  role  in  'e 
Communist  propaganda  effort.  However,  oir 
brief  glimpses  of  life  behind  the  Iron  Curtst 
were  afforded.  Delegations  to  the  Soviet  Un  n 
from  the  West  generally  stayed  about  3  wee;, 
those  from  the  Far  East  only  slightly  longer.  ]  - 
ports  of  their  visits  in  the  Soviet  press  show  tt ;, 
regardless  of  the  type  of  delegation  involvl, 
visitors  were  limited  to  a  fairly  set  route  of  sig  s 
and  cities.  Moscow  still  remained  the  focal  po  t 
of  all  tours,  and  the  most  frequent  complaint  t 
that  once  the  visitor  got  to  the  provinces  no  vai  r 
tion  in  a  tour  apparently  could  be  undertaln 
without  first  returning  to  Moscow,  even  if  t  s 
meant  considerable  doubling  back.  One  Du  h 
visitor  had  the  following  comment  to  make : 

I  do  not  know  whether  angels  were  with  me  on  my  \  y 
to  Moscow  and  during  my  stay  there,  but  I  certainly 
t lie  impression  of  being  guided  by  an  invisible  hand.  * 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  felt  I  was  not  deciding  this 
myself.  Someone  else,  some  mysterious  power  not  <j 
watched  over  me  but  also  took  care  of  me,  directed  y 
steps,  pointed  the  way.  ...  In  Moscow  I  gradu;  y 
realized  that  I  had  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  those  '  io 
looked  after  me. 

It  is  significant  that  the  group  and  the  dele  I 
tion  dominate  Soviet  activities  in  this  field  id 
that  private  travelers  are  only  rarely  admitted  >r 
any  lengthy  stay.  Moreover,  if  the  average  do- 
gation  were  generously  estimated  at  20  perse  s, 
the  total  number  of  people  visiting  the  So^t 
Union,  including  those  from  the  satellites,  <■ 
less  in  1954  than  the  smallest  of  the  Low  Count:  JS 
would  normally  expect  in  a  summer  season. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Soviet  r I 
gram  is  purely  one  of  propaganda  for  the  U.S.S  I- 
Its  objective,  therefore,  does  little  or  nothing  x> 
broaden  the  avenues  of  genuine  understand  ig 
between  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  progim 
is  operated  to  publicize  the  "superiority"  of  fa 
in  Communist  countries,  while  at  the  same  t.ifi 
disparaging  the  cultures  and  peoples  outside  ie 
Soviet  bloc. 
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Wo  certainly  cannot  be  indifferent  to  these 
Sorts.  Neither  should  we  be  alarmed  or  fearful. 
•\>r  one  of  the  heartening  facts  that  lias  been  re- 
ailed  in  scientific  studies  of  our  own  Govern- 
iH'iuV  exchange  program  is  that  our  country 
lands  up  well  under  close  inspection  and  that  the 
reedoiu  of  movement  we  accord  our  visitors  from 
tiler  countries  is  not  only  appreciated  but  results 
d  generally  favorable  impressions  of  us. 

The  contrast  between  Soviet  efforts  and  our  own 
[i  this  held  can  be  illustrated  by  the  example  of  a 
orrespondent  for  a  Swiss  newspaper  who  came 
>  our  country  and  later  visited  behind  the  Iron 
"urtain.  All  of  his  articles  on  the  two  trips  are 
[lunhnating,  but  I  think  you  can  gather  their 
avor  from  two  excerpts. 

While  in  the  United  States  this  newsman  vis- 
ed, among  other  places,  one  of  our  slums.  In 
is  own  words — 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  sight  ...  A  slum  like  all 
urns  .  .  .  They  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  large  cities 
f  the  world,  and  this  one  does  not  deserve  to  be  men- 
oned  more  than  any  other,  perhaps,  but  I  am  here  to 
•11  what  I  see,  and  that  is  part  of  what  I  have  seen, 
ast  as  I  have  seen  how  the  average  standard  of  living 

higher  here  than  elsewhere,  because  here  the  average 

not  an  abstract  .  .  .  Here  the  average  is  a  reality ;  it 

the  great  mass  of  Americans. 

The  same  correspondent's  articles  on  his  visit 
)  Bucharest  to  attend  the  World  Youth  Con- 
fess mention,  among  other  things,  the  very  copi- 
n  meals  served  to  the  delegates.  "Numerous 
iskets  of  fruit.'"  he  remarks,  "were  put  on  the 
ibles  every  day,  although  fruit  is  as  rare  as  pearls 
i  the  Bucharest  markets.  The  desire  to  create  an 
upression  of  abundance  was  obvious.  New 
tate  stores  were  open  for  the  Festival,  and  the 
•cal  population  stood  in  circles  in  front  of  the 
indows  to  contemplate  the  canned  goods,  wines, 
id  liquors  that  had  miraculously  reappeared  on 
ie  market.  But  let  the  car  taking  me  to  the 
ongress  leave  the  main  streets  .  .  .  and  I  soon 
>otted  the  queues  of  housewives  standing  first 
i  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other  in  front  of  a 
itcher  shop  or  a  grocery  store."  I  am  sure  the 
aders  of  these  articles  needed  no  underlining 

draw  the  same  conclusions  as  you  and  I. 
The  conference  you  are  holding  this  week  is 
nple  testimony  to  your  belief  in  the  importance 
:  exchange  of  persons  as  a  means  of  improving 
ir  international  relations.  Dr.  Milton  Eisen- 
>wer  has  summarized  the  significance  of  cultural 
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interchange  in  a  report  to  the  President 4  in  which 
he  says : 

.  .  .  Abiding  cooperation  among  nations  toward  com- 
mon goals  must  be  based  on  genuine  understanding  and 
mutual  respect;  economic  cooperation,  political  cooper- 
ation, and  military  cooperation  may  break  down  under 
the  strain  of  crisis  unless  there  is  much  more  than  super- 
ficial understanding  of  one  another's  cultures,  problems, 
and  aspirations. 

Like  all  other  human  relationships,  exchange  of 
persons  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  If  it  is  to 
bring  about  the  desirable  ends  for  which  it  is 
undertaken,  it  must  be  studied,  reviewed,  and  im- 
proved. That,  I  note,  is  the  main  purpose  of  your 
discussions  here,  and  I  know  that  they  will  be 
fruitful.  In  such  a  cooperative  spirit  I  feel  sure 
that  we  can  truly  develop  "Leaders  for  a  Free 
World." 


Freedom  of  Information 
in  a  Democratic  Society 

by  Hugh  S.  Cunvming,  Jr. 
Ambassador  to  Indonesia 5 

Since  we  are  here  today  to  open  a  library,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  im- 
portance of  books  and  other  informational  mate- 
rials in  a  democratic  society. 

Several  months  ago  one  of  America's  leading 
educational  institutions,  Columbia  University, 
observed  its  200th  anniversary.  This  is  the  uni- 
versity which  Mr.  Eisenhower  headed  before  he 
became  President  of  the  United  States.6  The 
theme  adopted  for  the  occasion  was :  "Man's  right 
to  knowledge  and  the  free  use  thereof."  In  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  for  this  theme,  the  Director 
of  the  Columbia  Bicentennial  touched  upon  prin- 
ciples which  are  valid  in  any  country  where  man 
has  the  right  to  knowledge  and  the  free  use 
thereof.  He  noted,  for  example,  that  knowledge, 
like  the  air  we  breathe  and  like  liberty,  is  so  essen- 
tial that  we  usually  take  it  for  granted  until  we 
find  ourselves  without  it.     Knowledge  and  the 

4  Bulletin  of  Nov.  23,  1953,  p.  695. 

5  Address  made  at  Padang,  Central  Sumatra,  on  Jan. 
17,  at  the  official  opening  of  the  Usis  Lincoln  Library 
reading  room. 

"  For  text  of  the  President's  address  at  the  bicentennial 
observance,  see  Bulletin  of  June  14,  1954,  p.  899. 
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ways  in  which  men  use  it  determine  the  health  of 
our  families,  the  types  of  homes  in  which  we  live, 
the  jobs  we  hold,  the  comforts  we  enjoy,  the  whole 
civilization  which  surrounds  us;  and  knowl- 
edge— real  knowledge — cannot  be  had  without 
freedom. 

The  struggle  to  know,  this  spokesman  for  a 
free  university  in  a  free  country  pointed  out,  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  dramas  of  history,  and 
every  man  who  ever  tried  to  learn  anything  has 
enacted  it,  in  miniature,  for  himself. 

The  right  to  know  is  the  right  of  everyone,  not 
of  any  one  race  or  creed,  of  the  learned  or  un- 
learned, of  those  who  live  in  academic  halls  or 
those  who  pursue  knowledge  elsewhere.  The 
right  to  knowledge  embraces  the  concept  that  each 
citizen  is  entitled  to  the  information  he  needs  in 
order  to  discharge  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. The  free  use  of  knowledge  includes  the 
exercise  of  free  speech  in  the  spoken  and  printed 
word  and  gives  to  every  man  the  right  to  express 
in  his  own  way  his  inmost  thoughts  and  yearn- 
ings, because  this  is  the  road  to  truth — this,  with 
faith,  is  the  road  to  God.  Knowledge  is  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  life,  and  the  possessor  of  knowl- 
edge assumes  with  his  knowledge  an  obligation 
not  to  prostitute  it  to  other  ends — not  to  use  it  to 
enslave  but  to  free. 

The  possessor  also  assumes  the  responsibility  to 
protect  freedom  of  information  in  order  that  he 
may  contribute  to  the  dignity  of  man  and  that 
future  generations  may  have  access  to  all  the 
sources  of  man's  knowledge.  In  practical  terms 
this  means  that  Americans  and  Indonesians  and 
citizens  of  other  countries  where  freedom  of  in- 
formation exists  must  always  be  on  guard  against 
attempts  to  control  information,  whether  that 
information  comes  from  books,  magazines,  news- 
papers, the  radio,  or  other  sources.  Those  of  us 
who  have  lived  in  countries  where  information  is 
controlled  or  is  perverted  by  men  who  dare  not 
permit  a  free  flow  of  information  can  testify  to 
the  hunger  the  people  have  for  news  from  the 
outside.  At  this  very  minute,  thousands  of  men 
and  women  in  many  countries  are  risking  their 
lives  in  order  to  gather  and  disseminate  knowl- 
edge that  their  masters  try  to  deny  them. 

More  than  300  years  ago  the  great  writer  John 
Milton  wrote : 

And  though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to 
play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  he  in  the  field,  we  do  in- 
gloriously,  by  licensing  and  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt  her 


strength.    Let  her  and  Falsehood  grapple  ;  who  ever  kn<  • 
Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounte' 

This  principle  has  worn  well  with  time.    Fre  | 
dom  of  information  is  essential  to  political  liber 
and  human  dignity,  and  no  other  freedom  is  si 
cure  when  men  and  women  cannot  think  free 
and  freely  convey  their  thoughts  to  one  anoth* 

The  books  and  magazines  in  this  library,  if  us< . 
properly,  can  be  made  to  work  for  you.    You  w 
find  information  on  history,  on  agriculture,  < 
science,  on  health,  and  on  sports,  as  well  as  «. 
many  other  subjects.    All  of  this  is  free  inform 
tion — free  not  only  in  the  sense  that  those  who  ujJ 
the  library  may  do  so  without  cost,  but  in  the  mo 
important  sense  that  the  materials  here  were  wr 
ten  and  gathered  by  men  raised  in  the  tradition 
freedom  of  inquiry.    Thus,  it  is  quite  possible  th 
in  this  library  you  will  read  passages  in  books, 
articles  in  magazines,  that  are  critical  of  sori 
aspect  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Americ: 
people.    We  have  our  faults  and  we  do  not  conce 
them.    We  try  to  present  the  facts  and  differe, 
opinions  regarding  the  meaning  of  those  facts  . 
the  belief,  as  Milton  said,  that  in  any  free  ai. 
open  encounter  truth  will  win. 

As  you  see,  this  library  has  a  modest  beginnir . 
Its  growth  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  use  th, 
is  made  of  it.  Knowing  the  traditional  respect  f  ■ 
education  in  this  part  of  Indonesia,  I  am  confide ; 
that  this  library  will  be  used  widely  and  wise' 
and,  therefore,  will  grow  into  an  institution  ! 
service  and  significance  to  the  people  of  Padai; 
and  neighboring  communities.  This  would  be  i 
keeping  with  the  belief  of  the  man  for  whom  th 
library  was  named,  for  President  Abraham  Li- 
coin  once  wrote: 

For  my  part,  I  desire  to  see  the  time  when  education  - 
and,  by  its  means,  morality,  sobriety,  enterprise,  a  I 
industry — shall  become  much  more  general  than  at  pr  ■ 
ent,  and  should  be  gratified  to  have  it  in  my  power  » 
contribute  something  to  the  advancement  of  any  measi ! 
which  might  have  a  tendency  to  accelerate  the  hap' 
period. 

All  good  works — and  I  hope  the  Lincoln  li- 
brary at  Padang  will  prove  to  be  a  "good  work"  • 
have  three  ingredients :  the  work  itself,  the  spi: ; 
which  inspires  the  work,  and  the  hard  work  f 
the  people.  Hard  work  has  certainly  gone  in) 
this  library,  and,  although  many  residents  f 
Padang  have  helped,  I  would  like  to  extend  spec  I 
thanks  to  Mayor  Rasidin,  the  Governor's  Offi', 
and  to  the  library's  neighbors,  Mr.  Munir  and  ]V. 
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Juakalidjo.  Their  assistance  and  cooperation  re- 
flect the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Padang  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  Lincoln  Library. 

Aj  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  In- 
donesia and  the  personal  representative  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  I  now  declare  the  Lincoln 
Library  open,  and  I  trust  that  under  God  it  will 
nrve  well  the  people  of  Padang,  Bukittinggi,  and 
all  this  part  of  Central  Sumatra. 

■  imng,  saja  utjapkan  Perpustakaan  Lincoln 
ini  terbuka,  dan  mengharap  bahwa  insja  Allah 
dipergunakan  baik  buat  pendukuk  Padang,  Bu- 
kittinggi, dan  sebagian  ini  Sumatra  Tengah. 

James  McDonnell  Named  Chairman 
of  U.S.  Committee  for  U.N. 

Ptms  release  S5  dated  February  15 

Secretary  Dulles  on  February  15  announced  the 
appointment  of  James  S.  McDonnell,  Jr.,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  as  1955  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mittee for  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  McDonnell  is 
president  of  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  He  succeeds  Ambassador  Morehead 
Patterson,  1954  chairman  and  presently  U.  S.  rep- 
resentative to  implement  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional atomic  agency. 

The  U.S.  Committee  for  the  United  Nations  was 
originally  established  in  1948  by  Secretary  of 
State  George  C.  Marshall  in  response  to  a  U.N. 
General  Assembly  resolution  which  set  aside 
Ortober  24  as  U.N.  Day. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  McDonnell's  appoint- 
ment was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mittee at  the  State  Department.  Secretary  Dulles 
told  representatives  of  the  130  national  organiza- 
tions at  the  meeting  how  important  he  considered 
the  work  of  the  Committee.  "Those  who  know 
the  United  Nations  best,"  he  declared,  "are  those 
who  have  the  highest  opinion  of  it.  .  .  .  There- 
fore, the  task  that  you  are  doing  in  bringing 
knowledge  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  people  is, 
to  my  mind,  a  very  important,  almost  indispen- 
sable task." 

Mr.  McDonnell,  in  accepting  the  chairmanship, 
expressed  his  deep  convictions  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  goals  of  the  United  Nations  and  his 
pride  in  being  associated  with  the  Committee. 

Also  speaking  at  the  meeting  was  the  new  U.N. 
Under  Secretary-General  for  Public  Information, 
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Ahmed  Bokhari.  Mr.  Bokhari,  former  permanent 
representative  of  Pakistan  to  the  United  Nations, 
declared  that  apart  from  the  achievements  of  the 
United  Nations  the  very  idea  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  a  great  triumph  for  mankind. 

Mr.  McDonnell  announced  the  appointment  of 
Theodore  Smith  as  staff  Executive  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Committee  for  the  United  Nations.  Mr. 
Smith  was  previously  on  the  faculty  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  since  1946 
has  been  associated  with  the  Motion  Picture  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  He  succeeds  C.  Lloyd  Bailey, 
who  resigned  January  1  to  take  an  overseas  as- 
signment with  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee. 

Preliminary  plans  were  discussed  for  a  greatly 
expanded  U.N.  10th  anniversary  program  which 
would  begin  in  June  and  culminate  on  October  24, 
U.N.  Day. 

The  U.S.  Committee  for  the  United  Nations  has 
as  its  primary  purpose  the  promotion  of  nation- 
wide observances  of  U.N.  Day  as  a  means  of 
increasing  public  understanding  and  support  for 
the  United  Nations.  The  headquarters  are  located 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  816  Twenty-first  Street 
NW. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
84th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Draft  of  Proposed  Provision  Pertaining  to  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission.  Communication  from 
the  President.    H.  Doc.  61,  Jan.  10,  1955.    2  pp. 

Inclusion  of  Escape  Clauses  in  Existing  Trade  Agree- 
ments. Message  from  the  President.  H.  Doc.  64,  Jan. 
10,  1955.    2  pp. 

Condition  of  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Fund,  Fiscal  Years  1953  and  1954.  Message 
from  the  President.    H.  Doc.  70,  Jan.  17,  1955.    3  pp. 

Status  and  Progress  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Mes- 
sage from  the  President.  H.  Doc.  71,  Jan.  17,  1955. 
3  pp. 

Trade  Agreements  Extension — 1955.  H.  R.  1  (Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955),  President's  Message 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  and  Related  Material. 
Committee  print,  Jan.  17,  1955.     32  pp. 

Thirteenth  Semiannual  Report  on  Educational  Exchange 
Activities.  Letter  from  chairman,  U.  S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Educational  Exchange,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  thirteenth  semiannual  report  on  the 
educational  exchange  activities  conducted  under  the 
U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  (Public  Law  402,  80th  Cong.),  for  the  period 
from  July  1  to  December  31, 1954.  H.  Doc.  67,  January 
13,1955.    13  pp. 

Study  of  Technical  Assistance  Programs.  Report  to  ac- 
company S.  Res.  36.    S.  Rept.  8,  January  21,  1955.    2  pp. 

Extending  the  Time  for  a  Report  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  Revision  of  International  Peace 
and  Security  Organizations.  Report  to  accompany  S. 
Res.  38.    S.  Rept.  12,  January  21,  1955.    2  pp. 
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President's  Views  on  Administration 
of  Foreign  Economic  Program 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  which  President 
Eisenhower  sent  to  Representative  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  Jr.,  concerning  H.  R.  1,  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1955,  and  which  Mr.  Mar- 
tin read  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  18.1 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  February  17, 1955. 

The  Honorable  Joe  Martin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Joe  :  I  was  concerned  to  learn  from  you 
that  there  are  Members  of  the  Congress  who  are 
not  wholly  familiar  with  my  philosophy  respect- 
ing H.  R.  1  and  with  my  concept  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  program.  I  send  you  this  letter  to 
eliminate  any  misunderstanding  that  may  exist. 

This  point  I  should  like  especially  to  emphasize : 
Few  programs  will  contribute  more  fundamen- 
tally to  the  long-term  security  of  our  country  than 
the  foreign  economic  program  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  January  10.2  This  program,  built 
around  H.  R.  1,  will  powerfully  reinforce  the  mil- 
itary and  economic  strength  of  our  own  country 
and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  the  free  world.  The  program  underlies  much 
of  our  military  effort  abroad  and  promises  our 
people  ultimate  relief  from  burdensome  foreign- 
assistance  programs  now  essential  to  free- world  se- 
curity. It  recognizes  the  creditor  status  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  world  and  assures  leadership  of  our  peo- 
ple in  the  easing  of  unjustifiable  trade  barriers 
which  today  weaken  all  who  are  joined  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  advance  of  communism.  These  consid- 
erations underlie  my  earnest  advocacy  of  H.  R.  1. 
I  deeply  believe  that  the  national  interest  calls  for 
enactment  of  this  measure. 


1  Reprinted  from  Cong.  Rec.  of  Feb.  18,  p.  1517. 

In  the  voting  on  the  same  date,  the  House  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  199  to  206  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  which 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  restricting  the  President's 
authority  with  respect  to  recommendations  made  to  him 
by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  The  bill  was  then  passed 
by  a  vote  of  296  l  o  110. 

5  Buxuoth  of  Jan.  24,  1955,  p.  119. 


I  wish  also  to  comment  on  the  administration  o 
this  legislation  if  it  is  enacted  into  law.  Obvi 
ously,  it  would  ill  serve  our  Nation's  interest  b 
undermine  American  industry  or  to  take  step 
which  would  lower  the  high  wages  received  by  ou 
working  men  and  women.  Repeatedly  I  have  em 
phasized  that  our  own  country's  economic  strengtl 
is  a  pillar  of  freedom  everywhere  in  the  world 
This  program,  therefore,  must  be,  and  will  be,  ad 
ministered  to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation's  economi 
strength  and  not  to  its  detriment.  No  America] 
industry  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  admin 
istration  of  this  measure.  Were  we  to  do  so,  w 
would  undermine  the  ideal  for  which  we  hav 
made  so  many  sacrifices  and  are  doing  so  mucl 
throughout  the  world  to  preserve.  This  plai] 
truth  has  dictated  the  retention  of  existing  peril 
point  and  escape-clause  safeguards  in  the  legis 
lation. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  this  same  philosoph 
of  administration  will  govern  our  actions  in  th 
trade  negotiations  which  are  to  begin  next  wee! 
at  Geneva. 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  by  law  this  pre 
gram  will  be  gradual  in  application.  A  key  provi 
sion  of  the  bill  limits  to  5  percent  of  existing  tari) 
rates  the  annual  reduction  in  these  rates  permissi 
ble  over  a  3-year  period,  and  unused  authorit, 
will  not  carry  forward  from  year  to  year.  Yo 
know,  too,  that  this  program  will  be  selective  i 
application,  for  across-the-board  revisions  of  tai 
iff  rates  would  poorly  serve  our  Nation's  interests 
The  differing  circumstances  of  each  industry  muf 
be,  and  will  be,  carefully  considered.  The  pre 
gram,  moreover,  provides  for  reciprocity,  and  i 
the  program's  administration  the  principle  of  tru 
reciprocity  will  be  faithfully  applied.  Ameri 
cans  cannot  alone  solve  all  world  trade  difficulties: 
the  cooperation  of  our  friends  abroad  is  essentia 
With  such  cooperation,  this  program  provides  th 
means  for  doing  our  part  to  help  emancipate  free 
world  commerce  from  the  shackles  now  holdin 
back  its  full  development. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  here  outlined,  I  hope  tha 
H.  R.  1,  which  is  so  important  to  every  America 
citizen  and  to  the  free  world,  will  receive  th 
wholehearted  support  of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
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U.S.  Trade  Policies  and  Prospects 


by  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  x 


I  am  told  that  this  centralized  augmented  com- 
mercial library  was  made  necessary  by  the  num- 
ber of  inquiries  for  commercial  and  technical  in- 
formation and  that  these  inquiries  reflect  the  ris- 
ing tempo  of  Liverpool's  industrial  and  trading 
activities. 

An  important  part  of  your  trade,  of  course,  is 
with  the  United  States.  I  know  many  of  you  have 
a  deep  interest  in  such  trade.  I  should  like  to 
speak  to  you  briefly  about  some  of  the  immediate 
prospects  in  this  field. 

At  the  moment  interest  seems  to  be  concentrated 
on  two  aspects  of  the  matter.  The  first  concerns 
the  policies  which  the  United  States  may  be  ex- 
pected to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  expansion  of 
international  trade.  The  second  concerns  Amer- 
ica"- economic  outlook,  which  affects  the  ability 
and  willingness  of  the  American  people  to  buy 
foreign  goods. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  believe  the  pros- 
pect is  bright  on  both  counts. 

A  s  you  probably  know,  the  general  tendency  in 
the  United  States  for  a  good  many  years  has  been 
toward  a  lowering  of  tariffs  and  a  rising  volume 
of  imports.  Except  for  the  war  period,  this  trend 
has  continued  with  only  minor  variations  and 
occasional  exceptions.  It  is  the  variations  and  ex- 
ceptions which  have  made  the  headlines,  but  it  is 
the  unmistakable  trend  which  emerges  from  the 
facts  and  figures. 

Yet  businessmen  in  this  country  and  elsewhere 
in  the  past  few  years  have  been  watching  the 
T  nited  States  intently  for  signs  of  still  greater 
trade  liberalization.  There  is,  of  course,  one  good 
reason  for  this.  With  the  recovery  of  industrial 
production  on  this  side  since  the  war,  and  with 

1  Address  made  at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  Commer- 
cial and  Local  Government  Reference  and  Lending  Librar- 
ies, Liverpool,  England,  on  Jan.  27. 


the  decline  in  U.S.  economic  aid,  the  nations  of 
Europe  are  tending  more  and  more  to  earn  the 
dollars  they  need  to  purchase  what  they  require 
from  the  United  States.  Consequently,  there  has 
been  more  interest  than  ever  in  what  the  United 
States  would  do  about  imports,  whether  or  not  we 
would  continue  in  the  same  direction  of  freer 
trade,  and  whether  there  was  any  chance  that  we 
might  speed  up  the  process  of  liberalization. 

When  President  Eisenhower  came  into  office 
just  2  years  ago,  he  knew  that  this  was  a  question 
of  major  concern  throughout  the  world.  He  de- 
cided that  the  whole  matter  should  be  thoroughly 
reviewed,  not  only  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  but  by  a  public  commission  composed 
of  leading  citizens  and  leading  members  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  of  both  parties. 

The  Commission,  headed  by  Clarence  Randall 
of  Chicago,  went  to  work  and,  after  studying 
many  phases  of  our  foreign  economic  policy,  made 
its  report  to  the  President  last  year.  The  report 
recommended  a  series  of  steps  designed  to  promote 
a  greater  volume  of  international  trade,  including 
legislation  to  permit  further  reduction  of  U.S. 
tariffs  and  to  simplify  and  improve  our  customs 
procedures.  President  Eisenhower  endorsed  the 
recommendations  of  the  Randall  Commission. 

Achievements  in  1954 

Last  year  the  Congress  made  an  interim  exten- 
sion of  our  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  1  year  and 
passed  a  law  making  some  improvements  in  our 
customs  administration.  A  number  of  British  ex- 
porters have  already  benefited  from  these  im- 
provements. And  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  the 
Government,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Randall  recom- 
mendations, announced  a  major  change  in  its 
operation  of  the  Buy  American  Act,2  a  change 


2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  10,  1955,  p.  50. 
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sharply  in  favor  of  exporters  trying  to  sell  their 
products  to  agencies  of  the  American  Government. 
Heretofore,  U.S.  Government  agencies  did  not 
have  to  consider  foreign  bids  unless  they  were  25 
percent  lower  than  the  lowest  American  bid.  Now 
the  margin  in  favor  of  American  firms  has  been 
reduced,  under  normal  circumstances,  to  10  per- 
cent. The  Buy  American  Act  applies,  of  course, 
only  to  Federal  Government  contracts,  which  com- 
prise only  a  small  percentage  of  our  total  market. 
If  you  looked  at  the  rest  of  our  market,  which  is 
firmly  in  private  hands,  you  would  think  the 
American  consumer,  in  regard  to  some  products, 
was  following  the  dictates  of  an  unwritten  "Buy 
British  Act."  I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  your 
bicycles,  your  whisky,  your  woolens  and  your 
sports  cars. 

As  you  see,  some  further  progress  toward  freer 
trade  was  made  in  the  United  States  last  year. 
But  I  know  that  many  people  have  been  impatient. 
They  wanted  all  the  Kandall  recommendations  to 
be  carried  out  right  away.  When  Congress  ad- 
journed last  year  without  passing  the  major  Kan- 
dall proposals,  some  of  these  people  quickly  gave 
up  hope  that  the  proposals  would  ever  be  passed 
at  all. 

I  believe  events  will  shortly  prove  them  to  have 
been  mistaken.  Two  weeks  ago  yesterday  the 
President  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress,3  his 
first  such  message  of  the  session,  asking  for  early 
consideration  and  passage  of  some  of  the  central 
recommendations  of  the  Commission.  He  asked 
Congress  to  extend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for 
3  years  and  to  grant  him  new  authority  to  make 
one  of  three  types  of  tariff  reductions  on  any 
commodity : 

1.  To  reduce  the  rate  by  5  percent  each  year  of 
the  3-year  period ; 

2.  To  reduce  any  tariff  rate  which  is  over  50  per- 
cent down  to  that  level  over  the  3-year  period; 

3.  To  reduce  by  half,  over  the  3  years,  tariff 
rates  on  articles  which  are  not  now  being  imported 
or  which  are  being  imported  in  negligible  quanti- 
ties. 

Most  of  these  reductions  would  be  achieved  on 
a  reciprocal  basis  through  multilateral  negotia- 
tions, presumably  through  the  machinery  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the 
GATT. 


It  is  expected  that  later  this  year,  when  the  cuj 
rent  GATT  meetings  in  Geneva  are  conclude* 
there  will  be  presented  to  the  Congress  legislatio 
approving  formal  American  membership  in  a  r< 
constituted  and  strengthened  free- world  tariff  an 
trade  organization. 

These  proposals  have  been  embodied  in  the  fir 
bill  to  be  considered  in  the  House  of  Represent! 
tives  this  session.  Last  week  committee  hearing 
on  the  bill  were  in  full  swing,  and  Secretary  < 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  and  the  Secretaries  < 
the  Treasury,  Defense,  Agriculture,  and  Con 
merce  and  Mr.  Stassen  all  appeared  before  tl 
committee  to  lend  the  full  weight  of  their  infh 
ence  and  prestige  in  behalf  of  the  bill.4 

Naturally,  there  will  be  some  opposition,  f( 
this  is  a  problem  which  vitally  affects  the  mam 
facturers  and  wage  earners  in  many  America 
industries.  If  there  are  to  be  imports  of  new  pro< 
ucts  or  a  greater  volume  of  products  previous] 
imported,  some  industries  in  the  United  Stat* 
will  have  to  make  adjustments.  And  as  those  < 
you  who  are  in  business  well  know,  such  ad  jus 
ments  are  not  always  easy.  They  cannot  be  take 
lightly.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  those  who  wi 
have  to  make  such  adjustments  will  object  to  thes 
proposals. 

Popular  Support  for  Measure 

And  yet  I  am  convinced  that  this  measure  wi 
be  approved  by  a  substantial  majority  in  bot 
Houses  of  Congress  at  this  session.  This  congre 
sional  support  in  turn  reflects,  I  am  sure,  ove 
whelming  support  among  the  people  of  the  Unite 
States.  Today  more  than  ever  before,  the  Amer 
can  public  understands  the  importance  of  a  highf 
level  of  world  trade,  including  a  higher  level  ( 
imports,  both  for  America's  own  prosperity  an 
for  the  economic  strength  of  the  free  world.  Oi 
of  the  reasons  the  American  people  understan 
this  so  well  today  is  that  they  have  had  time  1 
study  and  assimilate  the  evidence  which  has  bee 
presented  to  them  by  the  various  bodies  whit 
have  surveyed  the  subject,  particularly  the  wide) 
representative  Randall  Commission.  I  believe  t( 
that  the  strong  pronouncements  in  behalf  of  th 
policy  by  the  President  himself  and  key  meinbe 
of  his  Cabinet  have  served  to  increase  this  publ 
understanding. 
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One  of  the  most  important  needs  in  the  whole 
ioKl  of  tariff  policy,  as  exporter's  in  this  country 
tvell  know,  is  a  fairly  strong  assurance  that  the 
policy  adopted  is  firmly  based  and  will  not  quickly 
tango.  Many  exporters  here  and  in  other  coun- 
ries  have  been  more  concerned  about  uncertainties 
n  tariff  rates  than  in  the  particular  level  of  the 
ariff  at  the  moment.  Consequently  it  is  most 
jssential  that  any  change  in  tariff  policy  have  a 
lobd  foundation  in  public  support.  A  measure 
hat  may  be  pushed  through  Congress  without 
iufficient  popular  understanding  and  approval  is 
D  some  danger  of  being  reversed  when  the  impact 
>f  the  change  reaches  the  affected  industries  in  this 
>r  that  part  of  the  country.  I  therefore  count  it  all 
o  the  good  that,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  delay,  the 
American  public  has  had  time  in  the  past  2  years 
o  digest  all  the  implications  of  a  move  toward 
rreater  imports  and  is  by  now  firmly  convinced  of 
he  desirability  of  the  President's  proposals.  I  am 
onfident  that  the  Congress  will  grant  to  the  Presi- 
lent  the  power  he  has  requested  to  cut  tariffs  still 
•urther,  and  I  believe  the  value  of  this  step  is  en- 
lanced  by  its  having  become  established  in  a  firm 
>ase  of  enlightened  public  opinion. 

I  have  mentioned  so  far  only  the  keystone  of  the 
^resident's  program,  the  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  with  its  authorization  to  reduce 
ariffs.  But  the  President  is  not  resting  there.  He 
las  asked  the  Congress  to  pass  additional  legisla- 
ion  to  facilitate  imports  into  the  United  States, 
n  addition  to  last  year's  action  to  simplify  var- 
ous  aspects  of  United  States  customs  procedure, 
lie  President's  new  message  envisages  still  further 
echnical  amendments  to  improve  these  pro- 
edures. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  in  ac- 
ordance  with  an  act  of  Congress  passed  last  year, 
■  now  studying  the  difficulties  of  customs  classi- 
'•ation  which  have  caused  a  good  deal  of  uncer- 
ainty  about  the  rate  of  duty  for  specific  com- 
nodities.  Under  the  present  complex  structure,  a 
ustoms  court  frequently  has  to  decide  such  ques- 
ions  as  whether  a  canned  beef  stew  is  a  soup,  a 
tth,  or  a  "nonenumerated  manufactured  article." 
Mien  the  Tariff  Commission  concludes  its  study, 
pected  to  recommend  a  revised  classifica- 
ion  of  imported  products  to  end  such  uncertain- 
lt  will  make  an  interim  report  by  the  mid- 
lie  of  March.  The  process  of  improvement  in  this 
ield  is  well  under  way. 


Furthermore,  the  President  is  asking  the  Con- 
gress specifically  to  pass  a  bill  clarifying  the 
basis  of  customs  valuation.  A  bill  along  these 
lines  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
last  Congress  but  the  Senate  was  unable  to  con- 
sider it  before  adjournment.  To  end  the  diffi- 
culties under  the  present  law,  which  requires  cus- 
toms officials  to  determine  both  the  "foreign  value" 
and  the  "export  value"  of  a  product  and  to  base 
the  duty  on  the  higher  one,  the  President's  pro- 
posal urges  Congress  to  standardize  the  basis  of 
assessment  as  the  "export  value"  alone. 

The  President  also  recommended  passage  of  a 
bill  to  permit  American  tourists  returning  home 
from  abroad  to  bring  back  with  them  up  to  $1,000 
worth  of  goods  duty  free  during  any  6-month 
period.     The  present  limit  is  $500. 

Promoting  Private  Capital  Flow 

But  th9  President's  foreign  economic  policy 
covers  more  than  the  trade  field.  To  help  supply 
the  growing  need  of  the  free  world  for  capital,  the 
President  is  suggesting  ways  and  means  of  pro- 
moting the  flow  of  United  States  private  invest- 
ment abroad,  especially  to  the  underdeveloped 
areas.  Such  a  flow  of  capital  would  expand  the 
volume  of  international  trade  in  many  ways.  He 
has  therefore  requested  Congress  to  make  tax  con- 
cessions on  American  investment  abroad  and  has 
urged  the  approval  of  United  States  membership 
in  the  proposed  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, designed  to  encourage  greater  private  invest- 
ment in  less  developed  countries. 

The  world  dollar  position,  of  course,  is  also  still 
being  helped  by  continuing  programs  of  military, 
economic,  and  technical  aid  which  the  United 
States  is  extending  to  many  nations. 

An  increase  in  the  levels  of  trade  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  actions  of  the  United  States  alone. 
We  are  hoping  to  make  a  great  deal  of  progress  in 
the  direction  of  increased  liberalization  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  hopeful  too  that  other 
countries  whose  trade  is  still  heavily  restricted, 
not. only  by  tariffs  but  by  quotas  and  currency 
restrictions,  will  also  be  able  to  make  substantial 
progress  toward  freer  trade  at  the  same  time. 

The  most  propitious  climate  for  a  high  volume 
of  international  trade,  increasing  the  standard  of 
living  of  all  concerned,  is  one  in  which  all  major 
currencies  are  completely  convertible.  With  the 
improvement  of  economic  conditions  in  Europe  in 
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the  past  few  years  and  the  sizeable  increases  in 
gold  and  dollar  reserves,  the  time  appears  ripe 
for  further  advances  toward  that  goal.  Such 
progress  would  make  the  port  of  Liverpool  and 
the  other  major  ports  of  the  free  world  busier 
than  ever — and  thereby  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  the  millions  of  citizens  they  serve. 

I  have  been  talking  so  far  about  economic  poli- 
cies. Let  me  add  a  few  words  about  economic 
prospects.  Just  a  week  ago  I  returned  from  a 
rather  lengthy  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  I 
had  occasion  to  talk  to  many  of  my  former  col- 
leagues in  the  business  and  financial  world  as  well 
as  to  the  President  and  some  of  his  key  officials. 
It  seemed  clear  to  me,  both  from  my  own  observa- 
tions and  from  my  conversations,  that  the  United 
States  economy  was  in  the  midst  of  a  vigorous  re- 
covery from  the  minor  temporary  contraction 
which  had  occurred  earlier  in  1954.  As  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  in  his  letter  to  Congress  a  week  ago, 
transmitting  his  annual  Economic  Report,5  the 
recent  recovery  has  already  made  up  half  of  the 
preceding  decline  in  industrial  production,  sug- 
gesting "that  economic  expansion  will  probably 
continue  during  coming  months.  It  holds  out  the 
promise  that  we  shall  achieve  a  high  and  satis- 
factory level  of  employment  and  production 
within  the  current  year." 

Here  is  another  case  where  the  pessimists  are 
once  again  being  confounded.  Because  of  our 
prewar  experiences,  some  observers  seem  to  be 
alarmed  just  as  much  by  rising  curves  on  an  eco- 
nomic chart  as  they  are  by  falling  ones.  They 
seem  to  view  every  rise,  every  increase,  every  sign 
of  growth,  not  for  its  own  value  in  expansion  and 
improved  living  conditions  but  simply  as  the  prel- 
ude to  the  next  inevitable  fall.  I  cannot  share 
their  perpetual  gloom.  As  the  President  said  in 
his  letter: 

Many  factors  favor  a  continuation  of  our  vigorous 
economic  growth.  The  population  is  increasing  rapidly, 
educational  levels  are  rising,  work  skills  are  improving, 
incomes  are  widely  distributed,  consumers  are  eager  to 
better  their  living  standards,  businessmen  are  starting 
new  enterprises  and  expanding  old  ones,  the  tools  of 
industry  are  multiplying  and  improving,  research  and 
technology  are  opening  up  new  opportunities,  and  our 
public  policies  generally  encourage  enterprise  and  inno- 
vation. 

The  present  outlook  for  the  expansion  of  the 
United  States  economy  is  therefore  most  favor- 
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able.  And  this  is  a  matter  of  interest,  not  oiy 
to  the  American  people  but  to  the  many  countrs 
which  are  looking  to  the  United  States  as  an  J 
panding  market  for  their  goods.  For  the  level  f 
American  imports  depends  directly  on  the  lei 
of  the  American  economy  as  a  whole. 

This  is  just  one  more  example  of  the  way  i 
which  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  one  nata 
are  tied  up  with  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  i 
other  nations  of  the  free  world. 

This  is  equally  true  of  our  common  securi', 
which  is  based  to  such  a  large  extent  on  the  e- 
nomic  health  and  strength  of  all  the  free  natio  i 
Higher  levels  of  trade  and  greater  prosperity  :e 
important  ingredients  in  the  formula  for  (r 
mutual  safety. 

Another  essential  element,  of  course,  is  e 
unity  of  the  free  world,  a  unity  in  which  the  cl  e 
relationship  and  identity  of  purpose  of  our  t» 
great  countries  is  the  vital  keystone. 

In  the  company  of  the  other  free  nations  f 
the  world,  your  country  and  mine  are  striving  o 
preserve  and  enhance  the  dignity  and  liberty  f 
the  individual,  as  well  as  the  expanding  opp  •- 
tunity  for  him  to  better  his  condition.  I  am  c<r 
vinced  that,  standing  and  working  together,  i 
shall  succeed  in  preserving  our  freedom,  impr<-- 
ing  our  common  welfare,  and  maintaining  ie 
peace  for  which  we  all  pray. 


Exchange  of  Memoranda  With 
Embassy  of  Italy  on  Trade  Policy 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  memoranda  I 
tiveen  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Embay 
of  Italy  at  Washington  together  with  an  I  tain 
Embassy  memorandum  on  " Liberalization  of  D'- 
lar  Imports  by  Italy'''1  and  an  Italian  Embay 
summary  of  an  earlier  memorandum  on  "Tne 
Relations  Between  Italy  and  the  U.  S." 

Department  Memorandum  of  February  17,  1955 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  mer»- 
randum  No.  15801  of  October  29,  1954,  from  e 
Embassy  of  Italy  requesting  the  Department  f 
State  to  provide  for  the  fullest  distribution  of  e 
Embassy's  memorandum  on  "Liberalization  f 
Dollar  Imports  by  Italy"  so  that  proper  recogi- 
tion  can  be  given  to  the  contribution  that  It y 
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as  given  to  the  cause  of  trade  development  and 
oooomic  cooperation  among  free  nations. 

The  voluntary  action  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
lent  in  further  liberalizing  imports  from  the 
Fluted  States  is  welcomed  and  it  is  hoped  that 
dditional  measures  will  soon  be  taken  to  further 
flax  the  remaining  restrictions  on  dollar  imports. 

Although  the  United  States  has  already  encour- 
ged  the  entry  of  an  unprecedented  volume  of 
nports,  a  high  priority  has  been  placed  on  the 
Dtetment  of  new  legislation  by  the  Congress  of 
be  United  States  which  would  provide  the  basis 
i>r  promoting  freer  trade  policies  by  the  United 
and  by  other  nations.  It  may  be  noted  that 
n  Italian  company,  Industrie  Elettriche  di  Leg- 
ano,  has  already  benefited  from  the  recent  Exec- 
tive  Order  of  the  President  on  the  "Buy  Amer- 
•an"  Act.  The  Department  of  the  Army  awarded 
lis  firm  a  contract  to  supply  transformers  for  a 
'ennessee  Dam  as  a  result  of  a  bid  13.9  percent 
elow  the  bid  by  a  domestic  firm. 

As  the  Italian  Government  noted,  actions  of  the 
"nited  States  to  promote  imports  will  facilitate 
ie  relaxation  of  dollar  restrictions  by  other  coun- 
ries  by  making  more  dollars  available.  As  more 
ollars  become  available  and  their  dollar  position 
nproves,  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
Lgraement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  by  reducing  their 
nport  restrictions  can  fulfill  their  obligations  to 
lake  fully  effective  the  tariff  concessions  that 
ave  already  been  and  may  be  granted  to  the 
'nited  States.  Otherwise,  those  concessions  will 
antinue  to  be  partially  or  completely  nullified  by 
uantitative  restrictions  still  in  force.  Greater 
reedom  from  restrictions  and  controls,  with  the 
icreased  efficiencies  which  should  result  from  ex- 
anding  markets  and  the  freer  play  of  economic 
orces,  is  essential  for  the  attainment  of  our  com- 
lon  objective,  which  is  the  highest  possible  level 
f  trade  and  the  most  efficient  use  of  capital  and 
?sources. 

The  Department  of  State  is  pleased  to  note  this 
nportant  step  by  the  Italian  Government  in  free- 
ig  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Italy, 
"tether,  the  nations  of  the  free  world  can  do 
mch  to  improve  the  economic  strength  and  well- 
eing  of  all  its  people. 

alian  Embassy  Memorandum  of  October  29,  1954 

The  Italian  Embassy  presents  its  compliments 
i  the  Department  of  State  and  has  the  honor  to 


transmit  the  attached  memorandum  illustrating 
the  purposes  and  significance  of  the  recent  deci- 
sion by  the  Italian  Government  to  liberalize  im- 
ports from  the  dollar  area. 

The  Italian  Embassy  will  appreciate  it  if  the 
Department  of  State  will  provide  for  the  fullest 
distribution  of  the  attached  memorandum  so  that 
proper  recognition  be  given  to  the  new  contribu- 
tion that  Italy,  in  spite  of  her  huge  trade  deficit 
and  her  persistent  balance  of  payments  difficulties, 
has  given  to  the  cause  of  trade  development  and 
economic  cooperation  among  free  nations. 

The  Italian  Embassy  thanks  the  Department  of 
State  for  its  kind  interest  in  this  matter. 


Italian  Embassy  Memorandum  of  October  1954 

Liberalization  of  Dollar  Imports  By  Italy 

Continuing  its  periodic  review  of  trade  relations  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  United  States,  the  Italian  Embassy 
desires  to  comment  on  the  recent  measure  undertaken 
unilaterally  by  the  Italian  Government  to  liberalize  im- 
ports from  the  dollar  area. 

This  measure  is  particularly  significant  for  it  was 
undertaken  by  Italy  on  its  own  initiative,  despite  substan- 
tial and  persistent  trade  deficits.  These  give  no  evi- 
dence of  disappearing  soon.  Until  1952  dollar  exports  im- 
proved yearly.  From  1952  to  1953  Italian  exports  to 
the  dollar  area  remained  virtually  unchanged.  From 
1953  to  1954,  exports  have  fallen,  the  cumulative  trade 
deficit  with  the  dollar  area  through  June  of  this  year 
amounting  to  $115  millions. 

This  dollar  imbalance  was  increased  by  partial  dollar 
settlements  of  Italy's  deficit  with  the  Epu  [European 
Payments  Union]  area,  reflecting  Italy's  aggressive  lead- 
ership in  liberalizing  over  99%  of  imports  from  the  Epu 
countries.  As  of  September  1954,  Italy's  cumulative  defi- 
cit in  Epu  amounted  to  $190  millions,  a  substantial  share 
of  which  was  settled  in  dollar  payments. 

The  overall  trade  deficit  through  June  1954  amounted 
to  $457  millions  compared  with  $542  millions  through 
June  1953.  Deficits  in  trade  have  been  partially  offset 
by  surpluses  from  the  so-called  invisibles,  such  as  serv- 
ices and  tourists'  expenditures.  But  it  is  the  extraordi- 
nary receipts  from  off-shore  procurements  and  infra-struc- 
ture, the  occasional  drawing  down  of  reserves,  and  certain 
capital  receipts  which  have  made  it  possible  to  cover  the 
balance-of-payments  of  deficits.  When  these  extraor- 
dinary receipts  end,  the  dollar  problem  may  re-emerge 
strongly  unless  meanwhile  there  is  a  permanent  expan- 
sion of  dollar  earnings. 

It  is  obvious  that  Italy  continues  to  face  serious  inter- 
national payments  difficulties.  It  may  well  be  asked, 
therefore,  why  Italy  undertook  to  liberalize  dollar  imports 
at  this  time. 

The  decision  reflects  an  overriding  belief  that  a  further 
freeing  of  world  trade  would  materially  contribute  to  the 
strength  and  security  of  the  free  nations.     Substantially 
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freer  trade  practices  began  with  the  liberalization  of 
intra-European  trade  in  which  Italy  took  the  lead. 

The  benefits  of  freer  dollar  trade  should  be  many. 
Europe  requires  the  invigoration  of  competition  with 
goods  from  the  dollar  area  to  lower  prices  and  increase 
productivity.  Moreover,  the  improvement  of  living  stand- 
ards throughout  the  world  is  in  great  measure  tied  to  the 
ability  of  nations  to  trade  freely  with  each  other,  particu- 
larly as  between  principal  currency  areas.  Likewise,  a 
greater  flow  of  funds  into  international  investments,  so 
important  for  the  economic  development  of  many  areas, 
requires  the  assurance  of  stable  currency  and  trading 
relations  that  arise  when  nations  trade  freely  with  each 
other  unhampered  by  artificial  trade  and  currency 
restraints. 

Thus  Italy  has  moved  sharply  forward  toward  promot- 
ing freer  trade.  Based  on  imports  in  1953,  nearly  25% 
of  imports  from  the  U.  S.  and  over  45%  of  all  imports 
requiring  dollar  payments  have  been  liberalized.  These 
are  indeed  considerable  measures  for  the  dollar  problem 
confronting  Italy  remains  more  persistent  and  durable 
than  that  facing  other  European  countries. 

Despite  recent  discoveries  of  important  mineral  re- 
sources, Italy  remains  one  of  the  European  countries  most 
deficient  in  the  basic  raw  materials  for  industry.  In 
agriculture  too  Italy  faces  considerable  problems.  Any- 
thing less  than  an  ideal  harvest  leaves  Italy  as  a  heavy 
net  importer  of  basic  foodstuffs.  These  deficiencies  in 
national  resources,  the  direct  and  indirect  burdens  of 
unemployment,  and  the  limited  size  of  the  domestic  market 
press  heavily  on  the  Italian  cost  structure.  The  ability 
to  compete  in  international  markets  will  improve  as  a 
result  of  development  and  modernization  programs  now 
under  way.  But  these  programs  are  expensive  both  in 
local  currency  and  foreign  exchange,  making  it  more  essen- 
tial than  ever  that  Italy  be  able  to  export. 

It  is  certainly  hoped  that  the  present  degree  of  liberal- 
ization can  be  maintained.  This  will  depend  importantly 
on  whether  dollar  income  can  be  developed  to  replace 
present  extraordinary  dollar  income  from  such  temporary 
sources  as  off-shore  procurements.  In  any  event,  further 
liberalization  requires  that  Italy  foresee  clearly  the  pos- 
sibility of  improving  its  dollar  position.  This  may  be 
brought  about  in  two  ways.  Firstly,  if  certain  members  of 
the  Eptj  further  liberalize  their  trade  with  other  members, 
Italy's  position  within  Eptt  should  improve,  thus  diminish- 
ing the  dollar  drain  there.  The  more  obvious  and  direct 
means  of  improving  the  dollar  position,  however,  is  to 
increase  exports  to  the  dollar  area.  Aggressive  steps 
have  been  taken  in  this  direction.  Every  day  brings 
further  evidence  of  the  initiative  being  taken  by  Italian 
firms  in  U.S.  markets.  These  efforts  are  not  being  con- 
fined solely  to  traditional  exports  of  handicrafts,  food- 
stuffs, and  fashions — products  which  often  do  not  com- 
pete with  American  production — but  include  industrial 
products  as  well.  However,  candor  requires  the  observa- 
tion that  these  efforts  alone  will  not  bring  about  the  re- 
quired increase  in  exports,  unless  they  are  matched  by 
more  liberal  American  trade  policies. 

When  U.S.  economic  aid  was  withdrawn,  it  was  hoped 
that  changes  in  American  trade  policies  would  permit 
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further  trade  with  the  U.S.  These  changes  have  4 
yet  come  about,  but  it  is  noted  with  encouragement  ti 
the  President  has  reaffirmed  his  determination  to  achi« 
the  foreign  trade  policy  objectives  outlined  in  his  Mess:e 
to  Congress  of  March  30,  1954.1 

As  the  President  has  recently  noted,  an  expansion  f 
American  foreign  trade  is  an  essential  for  the  growth  f 
the  American  economy.  Vast  as  is  the  domestic  Ameri.  j 
market,  many  U.S.  industries  depend  importantly  on  » 
ports.  Highly  competitive  and  efficient,  these  industn 
could  export  more  readily  providing  additional  jobs  fi 
income  for  Americans.  If  Italy  and  other  nations  I 
permitted  to  export  more  to  the  U.S.,  they  will  purch  e 
more  from  the  U.S.  This  is  particularly  true  now  • 
many  nations  are  much  nearer  to  reaching  the  minim  i 
hard  currency  reserves  required  for  freer  and  more  sta  e 
trade  with  the  dollar  area. 

A  general  review  of  those  measures  which  the  11 
could  undertake  in  the  interest  of  developing  furt.r 
trade  between  Italy  and  the  U.S.  was  outlined  in  e 
Embassy's  Memorandum  of  May,  1954  entitled,  Tub 
Relations  Between  Italy  and  the  TJjS.  The  closest  r 
tention  will  be  given  to  U.S.  action  in  the  field  of  int - 
national  trade  policy  in  the  coming  months. 


Italian  Embassy  Summary  of  May  1954 
Memorandum  on  "Trade  Relations  Between 
Italy  and  the  U.S." 

1.  The  members  of  the  Western  Defense  community  e 
in  complete  agreement  that  an  expansion  of  trade  is  ess  - 
tial  to  their  economic  and  political  unity  and  strength  i  i 
capacity  to  support  vigorous  defense  programs.  Thiss 
no  less  true  for  the  U.S.,  as  recently  underscored  in  e 
President's  message  to  Congress  on  foreign  econoic 
policy. 

2.  Exports  are  of  particular  importance  to  Italy  beca  e 
defense,  investment,  agricultural  reform  and  other  nj 
grams  entail  heavy  foreign  exchange  costs.  Of  all  - 
ports,  those  to  the  U.S.  are  most  important  because  tip 
provide  Italy  with  the  means  of  purchasing  dollar  c<i- 
modifies  available  elsewhere  often  only  on  disadv  - 
tageous  terms. 

3.  The  interest  of  the  U.S.  in  exporting  to  Italy  s 
equally  great.  The  President  has  pointed  out  the  ni 
for  American  agriculture  and  industry  to  export  produs 
of  factory  and  farm.  Sharp  declines  in  such  exports  - 
ready  manifest  may  become  even  more  severe,  for  e 
high  level  hitherto  has  been  possible  only  through  (* 
nomic  aid,  now  finished,  and  receipts  from  off-shore  f« 
curements  which  are  only  temporary. 

4.  The  adverse  political  and  psychological  effects  f 
U.S.  trade  barriers  should  not  be  underemphasiz . 
Communist  propaganda  claims  that  U.S.  trade  discri  - 
nation  aggravates  unemployment  in  many  Italian  iud' 
tries.  And,  fighting  against  the  defense  program,  e 
Communists  charge  the  Americans  will  "use"  Itala 
soldiers  but  not  take  Italian  products.  However  vicis 
and  unjustified  such  attacks  may  be,  they  have  powerl 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  19,  1954,  p.  602. 
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ppeal   to  the   unemployed  or  partially   employed.     The 
Joverument  finds  it  Increasingly  difficult  to  counter  such 
hugefl  and  to  resist  growing  sentiment  for  a  consider- 
ble  expansion  of  trade  with  the  iron  curtain  countries. 
.">   Hie  principal  problems  confronting  Italian  exports 

>  the  U.S.  are  these: 

(a)  Tariffs — These  are  particularly  burdensome  to 
taly  because  the  highest  U.S.  tariffs  are  on  handicrafts 
ad  agricultural  products  which  are  traditional  Italian 
Tl><>rts.  Particularly  as  regards  handicrafts,  U.S.  duties 
ften  curtail  imports  without  increasing  U.S.  production, 
i>r  these  products  are  desired  for  their  artistic  qualities 
ot  yet  duplicated  in  the  U.S. 

(b)  Uncertainty  of  U.S.  Policies — The  short  life  of 
he  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  Escape  Clause  pro- 
eedings,  variable  administration  of  the  Buy  American 
Let  obscurities  of  Customs  classification  and  valuation, 
nd  other  problems,  plague  international  traders  often 
;aking  it  imprudent  to  undertake  expensive  and  durable 
ales  efforts. 

(c)  Bui/  American  Legislation — The  severe  discrim- 
lation  practiced  by  the  Government  itself  harms  inter- 
ational   relations.     The   degree   of   discrimination    also 

-Teatly  from  one  agency  to  another,  which  only 
raggerates  the  problem.  Inconsistent  and  varying  ad- 
linistration  of  the  Buy  American  preference  perhaps  dis- 
racts  from  trade  as  much  as  the  legislation  itself. 

(d)  Export  Subsidies — The  export  subsidies  on  cer- 
lin  U.  S.  agricultural  products  causes  grave  hardship 
>r  certain  Italian  products  in  third  markets.  Thus, 
rodncts  from  California  often  displace  traditional  Ital- 
m  products  in  third  markets  such  as  Switzerland. 

(e)  Anti-Dumping  Measures — Serious  harm  was 
sused  Italian  industry  by  the  mere  filing  of  an  allegation 
f  suspicion  of  dumping.  Imports  were  virtually  sus- 
ended  until,  after  great  delay,  the  charge  was  found  un- 
arranted. 

(f)  Escape  Clause  Procedures — Time  after  time, 
loderately  successful  Italian  exports  have  been  quickly 
•nfronted  by  Escape  Clause  proceedings.  Repeatedly 
;  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  claims  of  injury  al- 
>_'ed  by  American  industry  have  had  no  substance.  But 
ae  procedures  disrupted  trade  because  of  the  uncer- 
nnty  they  create. 

6.  The  recommendations  of  the  Randall  Commission  2 
nd  of  the  President  in  his  message  to  Congress  would 
^present  progress  toward  diminishing  trade  tensions 
etween  the  U.  S.  and  Italy.  Failing  adoption  of  the 
iajor  part  of  these  recommendations,  Italy  would  need 

>  reappraise  most  carefully  the  future  of  trade  with  the 
'.  S.  Because  dollar  earnings  would  not  be  likely  to  in- 
rease  and  might  well  fall,  further  cuts  in  dollar  imports 
ould  be  necessary.  The  necessity  to  export  elsewhere, 
nywhere,  would  further  increase.  Reappraisal  of  the 
alley  of  liberalization  of  trade  in  Europe  would  also  be 
i  order;  Italy  cannot  continue  losing  dollars  through 
>v  so  long  as  dollar  earnings  are  inadequate.  The  ad- 
ent  of  currency  convertibility  would  become  remote.     In- 

:  Ibid.,  Feb.  8,  1954,  p.  187. 
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vestment  programs,  the  key  to  job  opportunities,  defense 
and  agricultural  reform  programs  might  well  also  face 
curtailment  for  they  require  substantial  imports  includ- 
ing dollar  imports.  These  are  only  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  an  inadequate  level  of  trade  between  Italy  and 
the  U.  S. 

7.  The  President  summed  this  up  well  in  his  speech  of 
March  30. 

"Unless  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  policies  I  have 
recommended  to  expand  export  and  import  trade  and  in- 
crease the  flow  of  our  capital  into  foreign  investment,  our 
friends  abroad  may  be  discouraged  in  their  effort  to  re- 
establish a  free  market  for  their  currencies.  If  we  fail 
in  our  trade  policy,  we  may  fail  in  all.  Our  domestic 
employment,  our  standard  of  living,  our  security,  and  the 
solidarity  of  the  free  world — all  are  involved. 

"For  our  own  economic  growth  we  must  have  contin- 
uously expanding  world  markets ;  for  our  security  we  re- 
quire that  our  allies  become  economically  strong.  Ex- 
panding trade  is  the  only  adequate  solution  for  these  two 
pressing  problems  confronting  our  country." 


Defense  Support  Aid  to  Italy 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  on 
February  11  allotted  $15,520,000  in  mutual 
security  funds  to  Italy  in  support  of  the  nation's 
long-standing  efforts  to  build  up  the  economy  of 
its  underdeveloped  southern  areas.  The  allot- 
ment was  announced  simultaneously  at  Washing- 
ton and  at  Rome. 

The  allotment  was  made  after  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  U.S.  Ambassador  Clare  Boothe 
Luce  and  Prime  Minister  Mario  Scelba  at  Rome, 
concluding  negotiations  over  the  past  several 
months  between  the  two  Governments. 

The  $15,520,000  defense  support  aid  will  be  used 
by  Italy  to  finance  imports  of  cotton  from  the 
United  States  under  section  402  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  This  section  provides  that 
at  least  $350  million  of  mutual  security  appropria- 
tions shall  be  used  to  finance  sales  of  surplus  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies. 
The  foreign  currency  proceeds  are  used  for  pur- 
poses consistent  with  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

The  lira  proceeds  of  the  $15,520,000  worth  of 
cotton  to  be  paid  by  Italian  purchasers  will  be  used 
by  the  Italian  Government  to  build  roads  and  other 
productive  public  works  basic  to  the  development 
of  southern  Italy.  These  projects,  bolstering  a 
development  program  for  southern  Italy  launched 
by  the  Italian  Government  in  1950,  are  expected 
to  create  new  employment  in  this  important  area. 

For  the  long  term,  the  construction  of  produc- 
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tive  public  works  should  also  help  to  attract  in- 
creased investment  from  both  within  and  outside 
Italy  to  this  underdeveloped  area. 

The  defense  support  agreement,  in  promoting 
public  works  in  southern  Italy,  supplements  an 
earlier  agreement  concluded  in  June  1954,  when 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  allotted 
$20  million,  the  counterpart  of  which  is  used  as 
a  revolving  industrial  loan  fund  designed  to  speed 
up  the  development  of  industries  in  the  Mezzo- 
giorno  (south)  and  insular  areas. 

Italy  has  already  made  a  major  effort  for  the 
revitalization  of  this  area,  comprising  about  one- 
third  of  the  country's  area  and  population.  Italy's 
efforts  have  been  channeled  through  the  Cassa  per 
il  Mezzogiorno  (Fund  for  the  South),  a  public 
agency  established  to  carry  out  a  broad  program 
of  action  in  such  fields  as  land  reclamation,  irri- 
gation, and  conservation  and  for  development  of 
roads,  railways,  aqueducts,  and  sewers.  The 
Cassa's  average  annual  budget  is  equivalent  to 
$175  million. 

Complementing  loan  operations  already  started 
under  Italian  Government  sponsorship  in  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  Cassa  program,  the  U.S.-generated 
fund  will  stimulate  small  and  medium-sized  enter- 
prises, particularly  in  industrial  fields  new  to  the 
under-industrialized  areas. 

Letters  were  also  exchanged  by  the  two  officials 
confirming  an  understanding  previously  reached 
between  representatives  of  the  U.S.  and  Italian 
Governments  for  the  continuing  use  of  a  Trieste 
counterpart  lira  industrial  loan  fund.  This  fund, 
a  revolving  one,  was  originally  generated  by  some 
$37.5  million  in  U.S.  Marshall  plan  aid  given  to 
Trieste  between  1948  and  1952. 

Under  the  February  11  agreement  as  outstand- 
ing loans  are  repaid  into  the  fund,  new  loans  will 
continue  to  be  made  on  a  medium  and  long-term 
basis  at  an  annual  interest  rate  of  5y2  percent. 


India  To  Purchase  Heavy  Water 
for  Research  Reactor 

Chairman  Lewis  L.  Strauss  of  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  announced  on  February  12 
that  the  Commission  has  agreed  to  the  request  of 
the  Government  of  India  for  the  sale  to  that  coun- 
try of  10  tons  of  heavy  water,  to  be  used  in  a 
research  reactor  to  be  located  near  Bombay,  India. 


"I  hope  the  sale  of  this  heavy  water  to  India  s 
only  a  first  important  step  in  a  broader  collaboi-f 
tion  in  this  field,"  Chairman  Strauss'  said.  "Its 
in  keeping  with  the  program  of  the  United  Stalj 
in  developing  arrangements  with  friendly  natioj 
to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  j 
announced  by  President  Eisenhower  in  his  Unit  I 
Nations  speech." 

Research  reactors  are  an  essential  instrume; 
for  the  training  of  scientists  in  reactor  technolo  ' 
and,  in  addition,  develop  good  neutron  fluxes  i  • 
nuclear  experiments.  These  machines  also  ma- 
readily  available  isotopes  for  use  in  research,  ag  • 
culture,  medicine,  and  industry. 


Final  Law  for  Deconcentration 
of  IG  Farben  Published1 

In  agreement  with  the  Federal  Government,  1 1 
Allied  High  Commission  has  published  a  law  a) . 
several  regulations  and  orders  which,  while  pi 
viding  for  carrying  through  the  completion  of  t 
liquidation  program,  restore  the  powers  of  the  ge 
eral  meeting  of  IG  Farben  AG,  so  that  the  Alii . 
control  of  the  liquidation  can  be  terminated. 

The  carrying  out  of  these  measures  will  coi 
plete  the  deconcentration  of  the  IG  Farbenindi 
trie  AG. 

Concerning  the  satisfaction  of  shareholders,  t;. 
Allied  High  Commission  announced,  with  pre; 
-elease  No.  481  of  March  20,  1953,  that  in  agn 
ment  with  the  Federal  Government  the  stockhol 
ers  of  the  IG  Farbenindustrie  AGiL  would  recei 
for  their  shares  the  following  assets : 

(1)  the  shares  of  the  following  five  successor  co 
panies : 

-the  Badische  Anilin  and  Sodafabrik  AG 
-the  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  AG 
-the  Farbwerke  Hoechst  AG 
-the  Cassella  Farbwerke  Mainkur  AG 
-the  74%  participation  of  IG  Farben  in  Chemise 
Werke  Huels  GmbH 

(2)  shares  of  the  Rheinische  Stahlwerke  in  the  tol 
nominal  value  of  RM  70  million ; 

(3)  the  net  liquidation  proceeds  after  deduction  of  t 
DM  135  million  allocated  by  order  No.  74  to  t 
first  three  of  the  companies  listed  under  (1). 

Distribution  of  the  BASF,  Bayer,  Hoechst  ai 
Cassella  shares  to  the  shareholders  has  practical 


1  Released  to  the  press  at  Bonn  on  Feb.  3  by  the  Alii 
High  Commission  for  Germany. 
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von  completed;  their  nominal  value  totals  DM 
1 ,047.0  million. 

The  total  amount  of  the  Rheinstahl  shares  to  be 
listributed  to  the  shareholders  has  been  reduced  to 
KM  t>8  million  to  facilitate  the  distribution;  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  remaining  RM  2  mil- 
ion  shares,  however,  will  be  distributed  to  the 
shareholders  in  accordance  with  Article  3  of 
Drder  No.  74  when  the  progress  of  the  liquidation 
permits.  Distribution  of  the  RM  68  million 
shares  of  the  Rheinische  Stahlwerke  is  in  process. 

Of  IG  Farben's  participation  in  Chemische 
Werke  Huels  GmbH,  24  percent  of  the  total  shares 
have  been  sold,  and  the  proceeds  transferred,  to- 
other with  Farben's  remaining  shares,  repre- 
senting 50  percent  of  the  share  capital,  to  a  holding 
ompany,  Chemie  Verwaltung  AG.  This  com- 
pany has  been  formed  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
!  >M  S1.6  million. 

In  view  of  disputed  liabilities  of  IG  Farbenin- 
ilustrie  AGiL  the  liquidators  have  stressed  that  be- 
fore the  exact  amount  of  the  liabilities  is  estab- 
lished, any  further  distribution  of  assets  would 
be  at  variance  with  the  corporation  law. 

The  Federal  Government  has  agreed  to  this 
view. 

Upon  request  of  the  liquidators  and  the  Federal 
Government,  the  High  Commission  has  therefore 
decided  to  defer,  for  the  time  being,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  shares  of  the  Chemie  Verwaltung  AG. 
These  shares  will  remain,  together  with  the  divi- 
dends payable  thereon,  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
until  the  liquidators,  taking  into  account  the 
amount  of  the  claims  against  the  liquidation  es- 
tate, consider  their  distribution  under  German  law 
possible.  These  shares  will  be  transferred  to  the 
liquidators  for  sale  only  if  and  insofar  as  the 
assets  in  their  hands  do  not  suffice  to  cover  all 
liabilities. 

Insofar  as  the  satisfaction  of  creditors  is  con- 
ferned,  one  of  the  new  regulations  contains  special 
provisions  for  the  event  that  the  liquid  funds 
available  to  the  liquidators  should  at  any  time 
not  suffice  to  cover  the  claims  due.  In  this  case, 
quotas  payable  semiannually  will  be  established 
under  the  control  of  a  Treuhandgesellschaft  and 
of  a  creditors'  committee  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers, one  of  which  to  be  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Frankfurt,  one  by  the 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry in  Frankfurt,  and  one  by  the  president 
of  the  Auditors'  Chamber  of  the  Land  Hesse. 
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Agreement  With  Germany 
for  Sale  of  Feed  Grains 

Press  release  91  dated  February  18 

The  Department  of  State  concluded  an  agree- 
ment on  February  18  with  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  for  the  sale  of  5  million  dollars'  worth 
of  feed  grain  to  the  Federal  Republic.  The  grain 
will  be  drawn  from  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion stocks  and  priced  at  the  prevailing  export 
price.  Sales  will  be  made  through  U.S.  private 
trade  channels. 

Payment  is  to  be  made  in  German  currency, 
which  is  to  be  used  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  purchase  in  Germany  of  materials  for  the 
construction  of  bases  in  Spain. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  Livingston  T. 
Merchant,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Euro- 
pean Affairs,  for  the  United  States,  and  Dr.  Georg 
Vogel,  Chief  of  the  German  Mission  to  the  For- 
eign Operations  Administration,  for  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  It  was  negotiated  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Agriculture  and  the  German  Mission  to  the  For- 
eign Operations  Administration. 

Text  of  Agreement 

Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for  the 
Sale  of  Feed  Grain  and  the  Purchase  of 
Building  Materials  for  United  States  Defense 
Purposes 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  agree 
as  follows: 

1.  The  United  States  will  authorize  the  sale  of 
approximately  five  million  dollars  worth  of  feed 
grain  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  with 
payment  in  Deutschemarks. 

2.  The  sales  will  be  made  through  United  States 
private  trade  channels  and  the  feed  grain  will  be 
priced  at  the  prevailing  export  price. 

3.  The  feed  grain  will  be  sold  to  German  buyers 
f.  o.  b.  vessel  United  States  ports.  Where  United 
States  flag  vessels  are  used  in  shipping  the  grain 
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the  dollar  cost  will  be  for  account  of  the  Federal 
Eepublic  of  Germany,  but  the  United  States  will 
rebate  to  Germany  an  amount  of  Deutschemarks 
equivalent  to  the  differential  between  the  United 
States  flag  and  foreign  flag  rates  on  such  quantity, 
not  in  excess  of  55  percent  of  the  total,  as  is  shipped 
on  United  States  flag  vessels.  After  completion 
of  the  feed  grain  imports  the  differential  will  be 
determined  by  comparing  the  actual  freight  costs 
paid  for  shipments  on  United  States  flag  vessels 
and  those  prevailing  for  like  shipments  on  foreign 
flag  vessels. 

4.  The  net  purchase  price  shall  be  paid  in 
Deutschemarks  to  the  United  States  Disbursing 
Officer  in  Germany  at  the  time  the  feed  grain  is 
delivered  to  German  buyers.  An  exchange  rate  of 
4.2  Deutschemarks  to  the  dollar  shall  be  used  in 
making  such  deposits  and  in  making  any  contract 
adjustments,  or  any  rebates  which  are  necessary 
because  of  the  flag  differential.  The  Deutsche- 
marks in  this  account  will  be  used  solely  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  purchases  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  of  materials  for  the 
construction  of  United  States  military,  air,  and 
naval  bases  in  Spain.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  expect  to  purchase  such  materials  c.  i.  f . 
Spanish  ports. 

5.  For  the  materials  to  be  purchased  by  the 
United  States  from  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many under  this  agreement  and  exported  by  Ger- 
man firms,  the  tax  privileges  will  be  granted  which 
are  provided  for  exports  according  to  the  German 
law,  especially  tax  exemptions  and  tax  refunds  con- 
cerning turnover  taxes,  custom  duties,  consumer 
taxes,  and  monopoly  taxes. 

6.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  will  use  its  good  offices  to  encourage  its 
suppliers  to  furnish  materials  supplied  under  this 
program  at  competitive  prices. 

7.  The  feed  grain  shall  be  purchased  for  ship- 
ment prior  to  May  15, 1955. 

8.  This  agreement  shall  take  effect  upon  signa- 
ture by  representatives  of  the  two  governments. 

Done  at  Washington  in  duplicate  this  18th  day 
of  February  1955. 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA: 

Livingston  T.  Merchant 

FOB    THE    GOVERNMENT   OK    THE    FEDERAL   RE- 
PUBLIC OF  GERMANY  : 
G.  VOGEL 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of  t 
poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and  who] 
sale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.  Dated  at  New  Yo 
June  23,  1953.1 

Ratification  deposited:  United  States,  February  18, 19E 

Accession  deposited:  Australia   (applicable  to  the  tt 

ritories  of  Papua  and  Norfolk  Island  and  to  the  Tru 

Territories  of  New  Guinea  and  Nauru),  January  I 

1955. 

Southeast  Asia  Defense  Treaty 

Southeast  Asia  collective  defense  treaty,  and  protoc< 

Signed  at  Manila  September  8,  1954.     Ratified  by  tl 

President  February  4,  1955. 

Ratifications  deposited:  February  19,  1955,  by  tl 
United  States,  Australia,  France,  New  Zealand,  Pat 
stan,  the  Philippines,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Gre: 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

Entered  into  force:  February  19,  1955,  for  the  Unite 
States,  Australia,  France,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  tl 
Philippines,  Thailand,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 


! 


Trade 

Third  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  tl 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  < 
Tariffs    and   Trade    (TIAS    1700).     Done   at   Gene^ 
October  24,  1953.1 
Signature:  Brazil,  January  7,  1955. 


BILATERAL 


Germany 

Agreement  for  the  sale  of  feed  grain  and  the  purchase  < 
building  materials  for  United  States  defense  purpose 
Signed  at  Washington  February  18,  1955.  Entered  ini 
force  February  18,  1955. 

Ireland 

Agreement  governing  the  disposition  of  the  balance  in  th 
counterpart  special  account.  Signed  at  Dublin  June  1 
1954.  Congressional  approval  given  in  sec.  417  of  tt 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (P.  L.  665,  83d  Cong 
68  Stat.  832). 

Entered  into  force:  February  16, 1955  (date  of  exehang 
of  notifications  of  approval  of  present  agreement  b 
both  Governments). 

Netherlands 

Agreement  establishing  an  air  defense  technical  centf 
with  cost  reimbursement  contract  attached.    Effected  b 
exchange  of  notes  at  The  Hague  December  14, 1954. 
Entered  into  force:  December  14,  1954  (in  accordanc 
with  Netherlands  constitutional  procedures). 

Peru 

Agreement  regarding  surplus  agricultural  commoditie 
Signed  at  Lima  February  7,  1955.  Entered  into  fore 
February  7,  1955. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings1 

Adjourned  During  February  1955 

Wmo  Executive  Board:  15th  Meeting 

iVuo  Regional  Association  for  Asia:   1st  Session 

American  Child  Congress 

emical  Industries  Committee:  4th  Session 

>c  Transport  and  Communications  Commission:  7th  Session. 

V  K-'nional  Cartographic  Conference  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  .    .    . 

1  10  International  Conference  for  the  7th  Revision  of  the  International 

its  of  Diseases  and  Causes  of  Death. 
Manila  Pact  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting  (Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty). 
.  X.  Kcosoc  Committee  on  Non-Governmental  Organizations 


Geneva Jan.  18-Feb. 

New  Delhi Feb.  2-14 

Panama  City Feb.  6-12 

Geneva Feb.  7-19 

New  York Feb.  7-18 

Mussoorie  (India)   .    .    .  Feb.  15-28 

Paris Feb.  21-26 

Bangkok  Feb. 23-25 

New  York Feb.  23-25 


n  Session  as  of  February  28,  1955 

jatt:  9th  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties 

.  N.  Trusteeship  Council:  Standing  Committee  on  Petitions 

.  X.  Trusteeship  Council:  15th  Session 

!cao  Council:  24th  Session 

[CAO  Air  Navigation  Commission:  18th  Session 

'cao  Air  Transport  Committee:  24th  Session 

jatt  Tariff  Negotiations  with  Japan 

Jan  American  Highway  Congress:  1st  Session  of  Permanent  Executive 
Committee. 

ixi  Governing  Body:  128th  Session  (and  Committees) 

".  X.  Disarmament  Commission:  Subcommittee  of  Five 


Geneva Oct.  28- 

New  York Jan.  10- 

New  York Jan.  25- 

Montreal Jan.  25- 

Montreal Jan.  25- 

Montreal Jan.  26- 

Geneva Feb.  21- 

Mexico,  D.  F Feb.  21- 

Geneva Feb.  21- 

London Feb.  25- 


icheduled  March  1-May  31,  1955 

•Vankfort  International  Fair 

?\o  Working  Party  on  Olive  Oil 

'xicef  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee 

2th  Textile  Conference  and  Industrial  Exhibition 

>7th  Verona  Agricultural  Fair 

?ao  Working  Party  on  Calculation  of  Future  Scales  of  Contributions  .    . 

.X.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  10th  Session 

X.  Kcosoc  Population  Commission:  8th  Session 

osoc  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  9th  Session 

X.  Kcafe  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade:  7th  Session 

nter- American  Conference  on  Social  Security:  5th  Session 

forking  Party  on  Draft  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Performing  Art- 
ists, Manufacturers  of  Phonograph  Records,  and  Broadcasting  Or- 
ganizations. 

L'.vesco  Executive  Board 

v  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (Ccik)  :  Study  Group  I  . 
^tu  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (Ccib)  :  Study  Group 
-\  l . 
.X.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  11th  Session   .    . 

X.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  19th  Session 

X.  Kcosoc  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  11th  Session 

;i-Pacific  Forestry  Commission:  3d  Session 

?ao  Meeting  on  Desert  Locust  Control 

nternational  Union  of  Biological  Sciences:  12th  General  Assembly  .    .    . 


Frankfort Mar.  6- 

Rome Mar.  7- 

New  York Mar.  7- 

Calcutta Mar.  8— 

Verona  (Italy)      ....  Mar.  13- 

Rome Mar.  14- 

Geneva Mar.  14— 

New  York Mar.  14- 

New  York Mar.  14- 

Tokyo Mar.  15- 

Caracas Mar.  16— 

Paris Mar.  17- 

Paris Mar.  21- 

Brussels Mar.  22- 

Brussels Mar.  22- 

Tokyo Mar.  28- 

New  York Mar.  29- 

Geneva Apr.  5- 

Tokyo Apr.  9- 

Rome Apr.  12- 

Rome Apr.  12- 


'  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Feb.  24,  1955.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates  and  places, 
•'ollowing  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  Who,  World  Health  Organization;  Wmo,  World  Meteorological  Organization;  Ilo, 
nternational  Labor  Organization;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  Ecosoc,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  Gatt,  General  Agree- 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  Icao,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  Fao,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization; 
si<  ef,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund;  Ecafe,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  Unesco,  United 
Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  Itu,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  Ccir,  Inter- 
lational  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (Comite  consultatif  internationale  des  radio  communications) ;  Icem,  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European  Migration;  Paso,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization;  Nato,  North  Atlantic 
treaty  Organization. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  March  1 — May  31,  1955 — Continued 

Icao  Legal  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Negotiability  of  the  Airway 
Bill. 

Wmo  Executive  Committee:  6th  Session 

22d  International  Milan  Samples  Fair 

World  Meteorological  Organization:  2d  Session 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council,  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories:  6th  Session. 

Fao:  3d  Inter-American  Meeting  on  Livestock  Production 

U.N.  International  Technical  Conference  on  the  Conservation  of  the  Liv- 
ing Resources  of  the  Sea. 

U.N.  Ecosoc  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  10th  Session 

Icem  Executive  Committee:  2d  Session 

7th  Liege  International  Trade  Fair 

Itu  Administrative  Council:  10th  Session 

Icao:  Medical  Experts  on  Hearing  and  Visual  Requirements  for  Aviation 
Personnel  Licenses. 

Paso  Executive  Committee:  25th  Meeting 

Ilo  Petroleum  Committee:  5th  Session 

8th  International  Cannes  Film  Festival 

Icem  Council:  2d  Session 

Nato:  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Council 

Inter-American  Indian  Institute:  Meeting  of  Governing  Board 

British  Industries  Fair 

U.  N.  Ecosoc  Social  Commission:  10th  Session 

U.  N.  International  Law  Commission:  7th  Session 

Wmo  Executive  Committee:  7th  Session 

Caribbean  Commission:  6th  Session  of  West  Indian  Conference     .... 

Japan  International  Trade  Fair 

Caribbean  Commission:  20th  Meeting 

World  Health  Organization:  8th  Assembly 

U.  N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  Resumed  19th  Session 

Inter- American  Commission  of  Women:  10th  General  Assembly    .... 

Fao  Commodity  Problems  Committee:  25th  Session 

Ilo  Governing  Body:  129th  Session 

International  Sports  Exhibition 

Canadian  International  Trade  Fair 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization:  9th  Session  of  the  Assembly  . 

5th  Congress  on  Large  Dams 

U.  N.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  Committee  of  the  Whole  . 

U.  N.  High  Commissioner's  Advisory  Committee  on  Refugees:  6th  Session . 


Madrid Apr.  12- 

Geneva Apr.  12- 

Milan Apr.  12- 

Geneva Apr.  14- 

New  York Apr.  15- 

Buenos  Aires Apr.  18- 

Rome Apr.  18- 

New  York Apr.  18- 

Geneva Apr.  20- 

Liege Apr.  23- 

Geneva Apr.  23- 

Paris Apr.  25- 

Mexico,  D.  F Apr.  25- 

Caracas Apr.  25- 

Cannes Apr.  26- 

Geneva Apr.  27- 

Athens* April- 
Mexico,  D.  F April- 
London     May  2- 

New  York May  2- 

Geneva May  2- 

Geneva May  3- 

San  Juan May  4— 

Tokyo May  5- 

San  Juan May  7— 

Mexico,  D.  F May  10- 

New  York May  16- 

San  Juan May  17- 

Rome May  20- 

Geneva May  23- 

Turin  (Italy) May  24- 

Toronto May  30- 

Montreal May  31- 

Paris May  31- 

Santiago May- 
Geneva May- 


Allied  Military  Government  Makes 
Final  Report  on  Trieste 

The  U.S.  and  U.K.  representatives  to  the  United 
Nations  on  January  £5  transmitted  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Council  the  final  report  on 
that  portion  of  the  Trieste  area  which  until  Oc- 
tober 26, 195 h  was  under  joint  U.S. -U.K.  military 
administration}  The  report,  prepared  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Sir  John  Wmterton,  commander  of  the 
zone,  covers  the  period  January  1-December  31, 
1953.  Printed  below  is  the  introductory  section, 
entitled  "General  Review.'''' 

This  report,  my  third  and  the  thirteenth  in  the 
series,  deals  with  the  administration  of  the  Brit- 
ish-United States  Zone  of  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste  for  the  year  1953.2    This  was  the  first 

*  U.N.  doe.  8/8868  <!;tt<>d  Jan.  26. 


full  year  in  which  the  Italian  functionaries  a 
pointed  under  the  London  Memorandum  of  U 
derstanding  of  May  1952  were  responsible  to  r 
for  a  large  part  of  the  internal  administration  ■ 
the  Zone. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was  tl 
announcement  by  the  United  States  and  Unite 
Kingdom  Governments  on  8  October  of  their  i: 
tention  to  withdraw  Allied  Military  Governme: 
and  the  British-United  States  Forces  in  the  ne; 
future,  and  to  relinquish  the  administration  < 
the  Zone  to  the  Italian  Government.  The  carr 
ing  out  of  this  decision  was,  however,  postpone 
as  the  result  of  international  developments  whic 
are  outside  the  scope  of  this  report. 

This  event  caused  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  bot 


2  For  text  of  General  Winterton's  second  report,  eov* 
Ing  1052,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  25,  1954,  p.  124. 
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economically  and  politic-ally.  During  October  and 
tforember  business  activity  declined  and  there 
were  fairly  heavy  withdrawals  from  the  banks. 
Daring  December,  however,  confidence  was  re- 
stored and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  situation  had 
largely  returned  to  normal. 

There  was  little  immediate  political  reaction  to 
the  8  October  announcement  but,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  it  was  not  to  be  carried  into  effect  at 
once,  disturbances  were  fomented  by  extremist 
elements  which  resulted  in  serious  rioting  on  5  and 
6  November,  during  which  six  civilians  were 
killed. 
Notwithstanding  the  decline  in  some  commercial 
tors  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  there  was  a  slight  increase 
in  the  general  production  index  over  the  year  as  a 
whole.  The  index,  however,  refers  only  to  the 
main  industries  which,  in  many  cases,  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  benefitted  from  substantial  Govern- 
ment loans. 

The  Zone's  smaller  shipbuilding  yards  experi- 
enced a  successful  year,  but  lack  of  new  orders, 
especially  for  large  passenger  carrying  vessels,  re- 
sulted in  the  United  Adriatic  Shipyards  working 
well  under  capacity.  Consultations  were  started 
with  the  Italian  Government  with  a  view  to  reme- 
dying this  situation. 

The  volume  of  commercial  traffic  through  the 
Port  of  Trieste  declined  by  nearly  25  per  cent  over 
the  year  as  compared  with  1952,  which  was  an 
exceptionally  good  year.  This  was  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  among  them  the  com- 
petition of  the  North  Sea  Ports  and  the  reduction 
of  shipments  to  Austria  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Programme.  The  political  uncertainty  already 
referred  to  also  played  its  part. 

Development  of  the  Zaule  Industrial  Area  con- 
tinued. There  were  thirty  industrial  plants  op- 
erating, or  in  course  of  completion,  in  this  area 
at  the  end  of  the  year  as  compared  with  twenty-six 
in  1952. 

Unemployment  increased  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  principally  as  a  result  of  the  dismissal  of  a 
large  number  of  civilian  employees  of  the  Allied 
Forces  following  the  announcement  of  8  October 
and  the  evacuation  of  Allied  dependents.  Appro- 
priate measures  were  taken  by  the  Allied  Military 
Government  to  alleviate  the  situation. 

The  residue  of  Erp  dollars  was  converted  early 
in  the  year  into  lire  by  arrangement  with  the  Msa 
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Special  Mission  to  Italy.  Necessary  imports  from 
the  United  States  were  consequently  paid  for  with 
dollars  provided  by  the  Italian  Government.  Full 
use  was  again  made  of  the  Erp  Loan  Repayment 
Fund  in  the  granting  of  loans  to  industry. 

The  budgetary  deficit  which  was  met  by  the 
Italian  Government  was  some  1,750  million  lire 
greater  than  in  1952.  This  was  principally  due  to 
increased  administrative  expenditure  occasioned 
by  pay  increases  awarded  during  the  year  to  both 
statal  and  local  government  employees. 

Great  importance  was  again  given  to  the  hous- 
ing programme,  under  which  1,067  apartments 
were  completed,  bringing  the  total  constructed 
wholly,  or  in  the  main,  with  public  funds  since 
1946  to  5,536.  1,789  apartments  were  under  con- 
struction at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  population  of  the  Zone's  Displaced  Persons 
Camps  fell  from  3,924  on  31  December  1952  to 
3,599  on  31  December  1953.  Arrivals  totalled  1,929 
and  departures  2,254.  A  particularly  gratifying 
transfer  was  that  of  99  active  tubercular  cases  to 
sanatoria  in  Switzerland.  I  am  most  grateful  to 
the  Swiss  and  French  Governments  for  their  co- 
operation in  this  move,  and  to  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration,  to  the 
United  States  Escapee  Programme  and  to  the  Vol- 
untary Relief  Agencies,  whose  efforts  contributed 
to  the  resettlement  of  a  large  number  of  displaced 
persons  during  the  year. 

Though  it  comes  outside  the  period  covered  by 
this  report,  I  cannot  conclude  this  introduction 
without  referring  to  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing concerning  practical  arrangements  for 
the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  which  was  initialled 
in  London  on  5  October  1954  by  representatives 
of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Italy  and  Yugoslavia,  after 
eight  months  of  patient  negotiation.3 

As  the  texts  of  this  Memorandum  and  accom- 
panying documents  have  already  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions by  the  four  Governments  concerned,  I  need 
do  no  more  here  than  record  that  it  envisages  the 
withdrawal  of  Allied  Military  Government  and 
the  British-United  States  Forces  from  this  Zone 
within  a  period  of  one  month,  and  for  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  administration  to  the  Italian 


*  Ibid.,  Oct.  18,  1954,  p.  555  For  a  report  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Oct.  5  agreement,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  7,  1955, 
p.  235. 
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Government.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  the  last  Allied 
Commander  in  this  Zone  and  this  will  be  the  last 
report  on  its  administration  by  Allied  Military 
Government.  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to 
know  that  a  settlement  of  the  Trieste  problem  has 
now  been  reached  by  agreement  between  Italy  and 
Yugoslavia. 

6  October  1954 


U.  S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Contracting  Parties  to  GATT 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  (press  release  97)  that  tariff  negotiations 
involving  Japan  and  certain  other  negotiations 
with  contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  had  begun  that  day  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

The  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  nego- 
tiations is  Samuel  C.  Waugh,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  Vice  chairmen  are 
Carl  D.  Corse,  Chief,  Trade  Agreements  and 
Treaties  Division,  Office  of  International  Trade 
and  Resources,  Department  of  State,  and  Wood- 
bury Willoughby,  Counselor  of  Embassy  and  Di- 
rector, Economics  Division,  American  Embassv. 
Vienna,  Austria. 

Other  members  of  the  delegation  are : 

J.  Mark  Albertson,  Chief,  Ceramics  Division,  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission 

Wilhelm  Anderson,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

Philip  Arnow,  Associate  Director,  Office  of  International 
Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 

Joseph  A.  Camelio,  Far  Eastern  Division,  Bureau  of  For- 
eign Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce 

John  J.  Czyzak,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Prentice  N.  Dean,  Office  of  International  Security  Affairs. 
Department  of  Defense 

William  T.  Diroll,  Trade  Agreements  and  Treaties  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State 

Morris  J.  Fields,  Office  of  International  Finance,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury 

Sidney  N.  Gubin,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 


William  E.  Haines,  Business  and  Defense  Services  Admi 

istration,  Department  of  Commerce 
Robert  W.  Hamerschlag,  European  Division,  Bureau 

Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce 
G.  Patrick  Henry,  Economics  Division,  U.S.  Tariff  Coi 

mission 
Katharine   Jacobson,    Office   of   Trade,   Investment  ai 
Monetary  Affairs,  Foreign  Operations  Administrate 
William  R.  Johnson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Commi 

sioner  of  Customs,  Department  of  the  Treasury 
Selma  G.  Kallis,  Trade  Agreements  and  Treaties  Divisio 

Department  of  State 
Paul  Kaplowitz,  General  Counsel,  U.S.  Tariff  Commissk 
John  M.  Kennedy,  First  Secretary,  American  Embass 

Rome 
Riley  H.  Kirby,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Departmei 

of  Agriculture 
Daniel  M.  Lyons,  Office  of  Western  European  Affairs,  D, 

partment  of  State 
Harold  P.  Macgowan,  Adviser  on  Trade  Agreements  Polic; 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  Con 
merce 
Antonio  J.  Macone,  International  Resources  Division,  D< 

partment  of  State 
Horace  B.  McCoy,  Deputy  Administrator,  Business  an 
Defense    Services    Administration,    Department    c 
Commerce 
M.  Margaret  McCoy,  Trade  Agreements  and  Treaties  Divi 

sion,  Department  of  State 
William  F.  McRory,  Trade  Agreements  and  Treaties  Divi 

sion,  Department  of  State 
Vernon  L.  Phelps,  Economic  Officer,  American  Embassj 

Tokyo 
Anthony  J.  Poirier,  American  Republics  Division,  Bureai 

of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce 
Margaret  H.  Potter,  Trade  Agreements  and  Treaties  Divi 

sion,  Department  of  State 
Louise  M.  Rovner,  Economics  Division,  U.S.  Tariff  Com 

mission 
C.  Thayer  White,  Office  of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs,  De 

partment  of  State 
Frances  M.  Wilson,  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs,  Depart 
ment  of  State 

The  items  to  be  considered  during  the  negotia- 
tions will  be  acted  upon  by  the  U.S.  delegation  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Trade  Agreements  Committee,  as 
approved  by  the  President.  The  committee  in- 
cludes members  designated  by  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  Treasury,  Defense,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Labor,  and  Interior  and  the  Director  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Administration  to  represent  their 
respective  agencies.  In  addition  the  committee 
includes  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 
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Promoting  the  Movement  of  Migrants  From  Europe 

EIGHTH  SESSION   OF   THE    INTERGOVERNMENTAL   COMMITTEE    FOR    EUROPEAN    MIGRATION 
FIRST  SESSIONS  OF  THE  ICEM   COUNCIL  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


by  George  L.  Warren 


The  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration  (Icem),  established  on  United 
States  initiative  at  Brussels  in  1951  to  facilitate 
a  ion  from  Europe,  had  met  in  seven  previous 
qs  at  Brussels,  Washington,  Venice,  and 
Geneva.1 

The  eighth  session  of  the  Migration  Committee 
was  convened  at  Geneva  on  November  30,  1954, 
and  adjourned  on  the  same  date  to  be  followed 
by  the  first  session  of  the  Council  of  the  Commit- 
;ablished  under  the  constitution  which  came 
into  force  on  that  date.  The  first  session  of  the 
Council  took  place  at  Geneva  from  November  30 
through  December  4,  1954.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee held  one  meeting  on  December  4.  The  ad 
hoc  Subcommittee  on  Draft  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions met  from  November  22  through  November 
^4,  completed  its  task,  and  was  dissolved.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Finance  met  from  November  25 
through  November  27  and  again  on  November  29 
and  was  also  dissolved.  Its  functions  are  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  newly  created  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

The  22  member  governments  participating  in 
the  eighth  session  were : 


Argentina 

Greece 

Australia 

Israel 

Austria 

Italy 

Belgium 

Luxembourg 

Canada 

Netherlands 

Chile 

Norway 

Colombia 

Sweden 

Costa  Rica 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

United  States 

France 

of  America 

Federal  Republic 

Uruguay 

of  Germany 

Venezuela 

March   7,   1955 

Brazil  and  Paraguay,  members,  were  not  repre- 
sented at  the  session. 

The  United  Kingdom,  Spain,  Ecuador,  Panama, 
the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  and 
the  Holy  See  were  represented  as  observers.  The 
United  Nations,  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees,  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization, Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
Unesco,  the  Council  of  Europe,  and  nongovern- 
mental and  voluntary  agencies  interested  in  migra- 
tion were  also  represented  as  observers. 

The  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Draft  Rules  and 
Regulations  completed  the  drafting  of  staff  regu- 
lations by  incorporating  provision  for  a  new 
salary  system  based  on  the  United  Nations  system 
and  on  a  reappraisal  of  staff  positions  presented 
by  the  Director.  The  new  system  eliminates  non- 
resident allowances  at  the  headquarters  in  Ge- 
neva, but  retains  provision  for  family  and  educa- 
tional allowances  for  children.  The  Subcommit- 
tee also  completed  the  drafting  of  financial  regula- 
tions. Both  staff  and  financial  regulations  were 
adopted  later  by  the  Council. 

Estimated  1954  Total  Exceeded 

The  Subcommittee  on  Finance,  comprising 
Australia,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  United  States,  considered 
the  revision  of  the  plan  of  expenditure  for  1954 
and  found  that  a  total  of  approximately  120,000 
persons  would  be  moved  by  the  end  of  1954.     This 

1  For  articles  on  the  Committee's  previous  sessions,  see 
Bulletin  of  Feb.  4,  1952,  p.  169;  Apr.  21,  1952,  p.  638; 
July  21,  1952,  p.  107;  Jan.  12,  1953,  p.  64;  June  22,  1953, 
p.  879 ;  Jan.  4,  1954,  p.  26 ;  and  June  28,  1954,  p.  994. 
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total  for  the  first  time  exceeds  the  Committee's  esti- 
mate—118,400— made  in  April  1954. 

The  deficit  resulting  from  operations  of  $2,500,- 
000  anticipated  at  the  previous  session  did  not  de- 
velop. In  contrast  it  was  estimated  that  $2,702,- 
680  in  funds  would  remain  available  for  opera- 
tions in  1955.  This  favorable  outcome  resulted 
from  additional  contributions  from  governments, 
more  fully  reimbursable  movements  than  were 
anticipated  at  the  previous  session,  increased  pay- 
ments by  migrants  toward  the  costs  of  their  trans- 
portation, lower  movements  from  the  Far  East, 
and  the  release  of  certain  reserve  funds  no  longer 
required  for  the  original  purpose. 

Nonetheless  the  Subcommittee  noted  that  the 
Committee  had  experienced  during  1954  a  deficit 
in  income  of  approximately  $3,300,000  in  that  it 
had  started  the  year  with  a  carryover  from  1953  of 
$6,011,650  and  ended  the  year  with  a  carryover  of 
$2,702,680.  This  development  indicated  the  need 
for  achieving  better  estimates  of  income  and  ex- 
penditure at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  for 
keeping  expenditures  within  the  limits  of  foresee- 
able income.  It  was  also  obvious  that,  if  move- 
ments are  to  increase,  governments  will  have  to 
increase  their  contributions  correspondingly  or 
other  new  sources  of  income  will  have  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

Consideration  of  the  budget  and  plan  of  ex- 
penditure for  1955  resulted  in  a  final  estimate  of 
movement  of  143,320.  After  close  study  of  the 
Director's  estimates  and  reductions  in  certain 
items,  notably  technical  services,  the  Subcommit- 
tee recommended  a  total  budget  of  $46,533,428,  of 
which  $44,027,211  was  for  operations  and  $2,506,- 
217  for  administration.  The  budget  for  adminis- 
trative expenditure  was  examined  very  carefully 
and  the  Director's  estimates  were  finally  accepted. 
These  included  provision  for  110  officials  and  115 
employees  at  headquarters  in  Geneva  and  154  em- 
ployees in  the  field,  an  overall  staff  increase,  com- 
pared  to  the  number  presently  employed,  of  39. 
The  Subcommittee  was  finally  convinced  that  this 
increase  was  justified  by  the  higher  movement  esti- 
mated. In  addition  to  the  379  staff  positions  cov- 
ered by  the  administrative  budget,  24  officials  and 
306  employees  are  included  in  the  budget  of  opera- 
tions. Thus  a  total  of  134  officials  and  575  em- 
ployees, 709  iu  all,  was  authorized  for  1955.  The 
achievement  of  the  1955  budget  will  require  the 
raising  of  $2,097,895  in  funds  beyond  (lie  income 
listed  in  the  budget.     Negotiations  with  govern- 


ments to  secure  the  additional  income  were  in 
tiated  during  the  eighth  session. 

The  Subcommittee  also  gave  preliminary  coi 
sideration  to  the  budget  submission  for  1956  coi 
taining  an  estimate  of  movement  of  174,350  an 
totaling  $54,736,618,  $52,191,111  for  operatioi 
and  $2,545,507  for  administration.  No  commi 
ments  were  made  by  any  member  governmei 
with  respect  to  the  1956  budget,  which  was  n 
ferred  for  action  to  the  fall  session  of  the  Counc 
in  1955.  After  the  presentation  of  its  report  an 
recommendations  to  the  Council,  the  Subcommi 
tee  on  Finance  concluded  its  activities. 

Constitution  in  Force 

The  eighth  session  of  the  Committee  was  coi 
vened  solely  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  coi 
stitution  in  force  on  the  basis  of  the  acceptanct 
received  from  16  governments  and  the  fulfillmei 
of  certain  other  required  conditions.  The  16  go1 
ernments  which  have  accepted  the  constitution  art 
Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Canada,  Chil 
Denmark,  Germany,  Greece,  Israel,  Italy,  tr 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Paraguay,  Sweden,  Swii 
zerland,  and  the  United  States. 

Immediately  upon  adjournment  of  the  eight 
session,  the  Council,  consisting  of  the  24  membe 
governments,  was  convened  in  its  first  sessioi 
The  Council  adopted  the  rules  of  procedure  an 
the  staff  and  financial  regulations  which  had  bee 
previously  accepted  in  draft  form.  It  re-electe 
Hugh  Gibson  as  Director  2  and  Pierre  Jacobsen  a 
Deputy  Director,  and  established  the  powers  o 
the  Director. 

John  McEwen,  Australian  Minister  for  Com 
merce  and  Agriculture;  Oscar  Helmer,  Austria 
Minister  of  the  Interior ;  Francesco  Maria  Domi 
nedo,  Italian  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  For 
eign  Affairs;  and  Achilles  Yerocostopoulos,  Greel 
Minister  of  National  Education,  addressed  th 
Council  during  the  session.  Representative 
Chauncey  W.  Reed  and  Ben  F.  Jensen,  and  Mr; 
Dorothy  D.  Houghton,  Alternate  U.S.  Repre 
sentatives,  also  addressed  the  Council,  Judge  Reei 
on  the  coming  into  force  of  the  constitution,  Mi 
Jensen  on  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Committee 


5  Mr.  Gibson  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  Geneva  on  Dec.  15 
1!>r»  t.  He  had  served  the  United  States  with  distinction  i 
miin.v  diplomatic  posts  prior  to  his  first  election  as  Dim 
tor  of  the  Migration  Committee  in  July  1952.  His  func 
lions  have  been  assumed  by  Mr.  Jacobsen,  the  Deput 
Director,  pending  the  election  of  Mr.  Gibson's  successoi 
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d  Mrs.  Houghton  on  the  relationship  of  the 
S.  technical  assistance  program  to  the  activities 
the  Committee  in  the  promotion  of  land  settle- 
•nt  projects  in  Latin  America.  Frank  W. 
etcher.  Advisor  to  the  U.S.  Representative  and 
niblie  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  addressed 
B  Council  briefly  at  the  last  meeting. 
In  presenting  his  report  the  Director  referred 
the  achievement  in  bringing  the  constitution 
to  force  ami  to  the  high  volume  of  movement  in 
"»4.  He  repeated  the  hope  expressed  at  the  last 
sion  that  annual  movements  might  be  increased 
,(KX).  He  attributed  the  increasing  volume 
movement  to  better  planning  by  the  immigra- 
nt countries  and  to  the  growing  effectiveness  of 
i>  migration  services  supplied  by  the  Commit- 
'.  The  Director  expressed  his  conviction  as  to 
e  necessity  for  more  intensive  efforts  in  the 
inning  of  land  settlements  in  Latin  America 
d  suggested  that  a  conference  of  governments 
held  early  in  1955  on  land  settlement.  Mr. 
bson  proposed  to  consult  with  the  concerned 
moments  with  respect  to  the  objectives  and 
enda  of  such  a  conference.  Progress  had  been 
ide  in  encouraging  migrants  to  contribute  part 
the  costs  of  their  transportation,  but  planning 
this  area  had  not  been  completed  and  negotia- 
•ns  on  the  problem  with  governments  were  still 
process. 

On  the  basis  of  the  response  to  the  appeal  for 
utributions  to  the  cash  reserve  fund,  Mr.  Gib- 
0  expressed  the  hope  that  the  full  amount  of  the 
nd  would  be  realized  in  1955.  He  reported  indi- 
tions  of  contributions  totaling  $2,366,300  as  a 
>ult  of  negotiations  that  had  taken  place  with 
vernment  members. 

In  response  to  the  Directors  report  the  Austral- 
i  representative  indicated  the  possibility  that 
>vement  to  Australia  would  continue  at  the  pres- 
t  high  level  of  35,000  annually.  The  Canadian 
aresentative  suggested  the  possibility  that  move- 
nts to  Canada  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
ttee  might  decrease  because  of  the  increasing 
liability  of  commercial  shipping  on  the  North 
lantic  route. 


rman  Population  Problem 

The  German  representative,  in  commenting  on 
*ent  statements  in  the  press  that  Germany  was 
gotiating  with  Italy  for  the  admission  of  500,000 
dian  laborers,  stated  that  Germany  was  ap- 
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proaching  a  condition  of  full  employment  but  that 
there  was  still  need  for  emigration  from  Germany 
because  of  the  serious  imbalance  in  the  structure  of 
the  German  population.  There  is  a  prospective 
shortage  of  trained  male  workers.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  60,000  farm  families,  comprising  more 
than  250,000  persons,  among  the  German  expellees 
(members  of  former  German  minorities  in  East- 
ern Europe)  are  still  seeking  opportunities  in  ag- 
riculture, and  emigration  also  appeal's  to  be  the 
only  solution  for  many  females.  Elderly  persons 
of  both  sexes  contribute  heavily  to  the  imbalance 
in  the  German  population  structure.  In  summary, 
the  German  Government  would  continue  to  be  an 
active  member  of  the  Committee  although  the 
original  estimates  of  the  Director  of  movements 
from  Germany  in  1955  and  1956  might  have  to  be 
reduced  by  a  few  thousands. 

Australia  and  the  Netherlands  expressed  some 
misgivings  about  the  Committee's  plans  to  secure 
larger  contributions  from  migrants  toward  the 
cost  of  their  transportation.  The  representatives 
of  these  countries,  together  with  that  of  Greece, 
feared  that  the  requirement  of  such  payments 
would  discourage  emigration  and  create  hard- 
ships for  migrants  after  arrival  in  the  immigra- 
tion country.  The  United  States  and  Italy 
supported  the  Deputy  Director  in  his  efforts  to  re- 
assure the  Australian  and  Netherlands  representa- 
tives on  this  issue,  pointing  out  that  contributions 
from  migrants  moved  would  contribute  to  the 
movement  of  additional  migrants. 

Response  to  the  Director's  suggestion  for  a  con- 
ference of  governments  on  land  settlement  was 
most  favorable  on  the  part  of  the  emigration 
countries  in  Europe  and  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Argentina  offered  to  be  the  host  for  such 
a  conference.  The  status  of  plans  for  land  settle- 
ment in  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Venezuela  was  dis- 
cussed at  an  informal  private  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives, but  no  formal  action  on  the  Direc- 
tor's suggestion  for  a  conference  was  taken  by 
the  Council. 

The  Council  after  considering  the  Director's 
report  on  the  cash  reserve  fund  decided  to  adopt 
certain  clarifying  amendments  to  Resolution  70 
which  established  the  fund  and  to  the  pertinent 
provisions  of  the  financial  regulations.  These 
amendments  provided  that  governments  might 
designate  that  their  contributions  would  be  avail- 
able  for  use  as  a  reserve  for  administrative  or  for 
operational  expenditure  and  that  undesignated 
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contributions  would  be  available  for  either  type 
of  expenditure.  The  cash  reserve  fund  was  es- 
tablished at  the  previous  session  to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  a  liquid  cash  position  at  all  times. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Finance  with  respect  to  the  budgets  and  plans  of 
expenditure  for  1954  and  1955  were  adopted  by 
the  Council.  In  doing  so  the  Council  decided  to 
apply  the  carryover  from  the  administrative  ex- 
penditure of  1954,  $460,275,  to  the  administrative 
expenditure  for  1955  as  had  been  done  in  previous 
years,  thus  reducing  the  contribution  of  each 
member  government  to  the  administrative  expend- 
iture for  1955.  A  revised  budget  of  $41,384,213 
was  adopted  for  1954,  $2,601,437  for  administra- 
tion and  $38,782,776  for  operations.  The  income 
to  meet  this  budget  appeared  assured  at  the  time 
of  the  session. 

The  budget  adopted  for  1955  was  substantially 
higher,  $46,533,428;  $2,506,217  for  administration 
and  $44,027,211  for  operations.  The  United 
States  representative  reported  to  the  Council  that 
the  United  States  contribution  of  $10,500,000 
would  be  available  for  1955  provided  that  the  esti- 
mate of  movement  of  143,320  was  achieved  and 
that  the  contributions  of  other  governments  bore 
a  satisfactory  relation  to  the  United  States  con- 
tribution. 

The  Council  noted,  but  did  not  discuss  at  length, 
the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Finance  on  the 
tentative  budget  submission  for  1956.  This  was 
passed  over  for  later  amendment  and  adoption  at 
the  fall  session  in  1955. 

Executive  Committee  Elected 

As  its  final  action,  the  Council  elected  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  nine  governments  provided  for 
in  the  constitution.  This  was  not  achieved  with- 
out some  jockeying  for  position.  A  number  of  the 
governments  elected,  including  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can governments,  offered  to  withdraw  from  mem- 
bership in  the  following  year  to  give  place  to  other 


governments  not  elected  this  year.  The  gover- 
ments  finally  elected  were:  Argentina,  Austral:, 
Canada,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlanc, 
the  United  States,  and  Venezuela.  The  Executi 
Committee  held  one  meeting  after  the  session  : 
the  Council  for  the  purpose  of  organization. 

Because  of  the  brevity  of  the  eighth  session 
the  Committee  the  officers  of  the  seventh  session  i 
mained  in  office.  The  following  officers  we 
elected  to  serve  at  the  first  session  of  the  Counci 
Chairman,  Hadji  Vassiliou  (Greece) ;  First  Vi 
Chairman,  Luis  Gonzalez-Barros  (Colombia 
Second  Vice  Chairman,  Tyge  Haarlov  (De 
mark)  ;  Eapporteur,  Avigdor  Shoham  (Israel 

The  United  States  was  represented  at  the  se 
sions  by  Scott  McLeod,  Administrator,  Bureau  < 
Inspection,  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  D 
partment  of  State.  Alternate  representativ 
were :  Christopher  Phillips,  Deputy  Assistant  Se 
retary  for  International  Organization  Affairs,  D 
partment  of  State ;  Chauncey  W.  Eeed  and  Ben '. 
Jensen,  House  of  Representatives ;  and  Mrs.  Dor 
thy  D.  Houghton,  Assistant  Director  for  Eef 
gees,  Migration  and  Voluntary  Assistance,  Fo 
eign  Operations  Administration.  Advisers  wer< 
George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Di 
placed  Persons,  Department  of  State ;  Richard  1 
Brown,  Director,  Office  of  Field  Coordinate 
U.S.  Escapee  Program,  Foa,  Frankfort;  Frar 
W.  Fletcher,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  William  ] 
Foley,  Committee  Counsel,  House  Committee  c 
the  Judiciary;  Colonel  Dayton  H.  Frost,  Chie 
Intergovernmental  Refugee  Program  Divisio 
Foa  ;  Walter  H.  Jones,  New  Jersey  State  Senato) 
Nick  Stepanovich,  East  Chicago,  Indiana;  an 
Abba  Schwartz,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Council  adjourned  its  first  session  on  D< 
cember  4, 1954,  to  meet  in  the  second  session  aboi 
April  27, 1955. 

•  Mr.  Warren,  author  of  the  above  article, 
Adviser   on   Refugees    and   Displaced   Person 
Department  of  State. 
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amending  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 

■ement  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Henderson' 


M\  colleagues  and  I  appreciate  very  much  this 
pport unity  to  appear  before  this  committee  in 
upport  of  amendments  which  have  been  requested 
v  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Foreign  Service 
u-t  of  1946.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Saltzman,  then 
*nder  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration, 
ppeared  before  this  committee  last  July.  At 
hat  time  Mr.  Saltzman  discussed  the  background 
rhich  led  the  Secretary  of  State  to  convene  his 
*ublic  Committee  on  Personnel  in  March  1954. 
le  also  discussed  the  views  of  the  Committee  on 
he  problems  of  personnel  administration  in  the 
)epartment  and  the  Foreign  Service  and  sum- 
narized  their  principal  recommendations.  We 
hall  try  to  avoid  undue  repetition  of  that  presen- 
ation  at  this  time. 

During  and  since  the  last  "World  War  there  have 
aken  place,  as  you  are  aware,  profound  changes 
n  the  number  and  complexity  of  international 
>roblems  with  which  our  Government  must  cope, 
rhe  manner  in  which  we  solve  these  problems  is 
»ound  to  have  a  deep  effect  upon  the  present  pros- 
>erity  and  happiness  of  the  American  people  and 
ipon  the  future  history  of  our  country. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ce,  in  my  opinion,  have  in  general  met  the  chang- 
ng  situations  in  a  creditable  manner.  They  have 
>een  handicapped  to  an  extent,  however,  because 
)f  certain  deficiencies  in  organization  and  per- 
ionnel.  Steps  have  been  taken  during  recent 
rears  to  improve  the  Department  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  We  have  been  able  to  take  these  steps 
mder  the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
and  its  amendment  of  1949.  The  Hoover 
Commission  in  1949  and  the  Secretary  of  State's 
1950  Advisory  Committee  on  Personnel  made  cer- 
ain  recommendations  respecting  the  personnel 
u [ministration  of  the  Department.  Certain  shifts 
lave  also  been  made  in  organization  and  admin- 
istrative processes  which  have  strengthened  the 

1  Made  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Feb.  17  (press  release  88). 


Department.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done,  how- 
ever, if  the  Department  and  the  Service  are  to  be 
in  a  position  to  accomplish  what  the  country  has 
a  right  to  expect  of  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  without  further  delay,  ad- 
ditional measures  should  be  taken  to  strengthen 
the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service.  The 
Service  should  have  a  broader  base  extending  into 
the  Department.  Both  the  Department  and  the 
Foreign  Service  should  possess  a  higher  degree  of 
flexibility.  They  should  be  prepared  to  meet  new 
situations  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  too 
much  improvisation.  More  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  training  of  Service  personnel  so  that 
they  will  be  equipped  effectively  to  cope  with 
changing  conditions  and  complex  international 
problems.  The  Service  should  be  able  to  attract 
and  retain  the  best  young  men  and  women  in  the 
country.  If  it  is  successfully  to  compete  with 
private  enterprise  or  with  other  governmental 
agencies  for  the  highest  types  of  American  youth, 
it  must  be  in  a  position  to  assure  those  who  enter 
it  unparalleled  opportunities  for  public  service. 

A  career  in  the  Foreign  Service  by  its  very 
character  entails  certain  sacrifices.  There  is  no 
place  in  it  for  those  who  are  looking  for  a  soft 
life.  Much  can  be  done,  nevertheless,  to  alleviate 
the  hardships  inherent  in  it.  We  should  take  care 
that  the  satisfactions  of  public  service  be  not  dim- 
med by  undue  personal  financial  worries.  I  hope 
that,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress,  we 
shall  be  able  within  the  next  few  years  to  achieve 
a  State  Department  and  Foreign  Service  manned 
by  highly  trained  and  capable  personnel  prepared 
to  serve  in  any  capacity  at  any  place  where  in  the 
opinion  of  their  Government  they  can  be  the  most 
useful.  In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  stress 
that,  in  spite  of  certain  shortcomings,  the  Foreign 
Service,  in  my  opinion,  is  even  now  one  of  the  best 
in  the  world  and  one  of  which  we  can  be  proud.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  find  anywhere 
a  more  devoted,  loyal,  and  able  group  of  men  and 
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women  than  those  who  are  at  present  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  in  the  Foreign  Service. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  approved  the  princi- 
pal recommendations  contained  in  the  report  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  his  Public  Committee  on  Person- 
nel last  May.2  The  Secretary  has  directed  that  ap- 
propriate measures  be  initiated  to  put  them  into 
effect.  Some  of  the  improvements  suggested  by 
this  Committee  can  and  are  being  effected  within 
existing  budget  ceilings  and  existing  legislative 
authority.  Others  cannot  be  put  into  effect  with- 
out new  legislation. 

Members  of  my  staff  will  discuss  these  recom- 
mendations in  some  detail.  I  shall,  however,  touch 
briefly  on  the  four  basic  areas  in  which  we  are 
working  today  in  the  State  Department  in  our  ef- 
forts to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  Public 
Committee. 

The  Integration  Program 

First,  and  perhaps  most  important,  is  the  sim- 
plification of  the  personnel  systems  whereby  officer 
personnel  of  the  Department  and  the  Foreign 
Service  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work 
will  be  integrated  into  a  single  personnel  group — 
the  Foreign  Service  Officer  Corps.  This  simplifi- 
cation procedure  which  we  usually  refer  to  as  the 
"integration  program"  should  eventually  furnish 
the  Department  with  a  highly  mobile  and  flexible 
group  of  career  officers.  At  the  present  time 
approximately  30  percent  of  the  officer  personnel 
of  the  Department  and  of  the  Foreign  Service  are 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  stationed  in  Wash- 
ington not  subject  to  transfer  abroad.  Integra- 
tion would  make  many  of  these  officers  and  the 
specialist  skills  possessed  by  them  available  for 
service  at  home  or  abroad  as  the  national  interest 
might  dictate.  This  integration  would  also  open 
many  Foreign  Service  positions  in  the  Department 
so  that  officers  in  the  Foreign  Service  would  have 
ample  opportunities  for  serving  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  years  to  come 
the  Department  of  State  will  be  much  more  effec- 
tive in  assisting  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations  if  most  of  its  officer  personnel  will  have 
had  experience  in  the  governmental  service  abroad. 

2  Toward  a  Stronger  Foreign  Service:  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Public  Committee  on  Personnel,  June 
195/,,  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  2.r>,  d.  c,  30 
cents. 


Similarly,  our  personnel  serving  abroad  will  1 
much  better  equipped  to  handle  the  tasks  assigne 
to  them  if  they  will  have  obtained  the  experienc 
discipline,  and  training  which  can  be  acquired  on! 
by  service  in  the  Department  of  State  and  tl 
understanding  of  our  domestic  problems  which 
is  difficult  for  them  to  retain  if  they  serve  abroa 
continuously  for  many  years.. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  integratio 
program  itself  does  not  provide  for  increasing  th 
number  of  persons  on  the  payroll  of  the  Depan 
ment  and  of  the  Foreign  Service.  It  merely  cal- 
for  changing  the  status  of  present  qualified  officer 
A  foreign  affairs  officer  who  has  been  serving  i 
the  Department  in  the  Civil  Service  grade  o 
GS-14  will,  for  example,  become  a  Foreign  Sen 
ice  officer,  class  3. 

In  proceeding  with  integration,  the  Departmen 
has  encountered  a  number  of  difficulties,  one  o 
which  relates  to  the  salary  level  at  which  Civi 
Service  officers  should  enter  the  Foreign  Service 
It  does  not  seem  fair  to  ask  a  member  of  the  Civi 
Service  of  the  Department  to  take  a  cut  in  salar 
upon  being  inducted  into  the  Foreign  Service.   Th 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  however,  providei 
that  persons  entering  any  class  other  than  class  i 
in  the  Foreign  Service  must  accept  the  lowes 
salaries  paid  in  that  class.    The  application  of  thi 
provision  during  the  integration  process  wouh 
mean  that  some  Civil  Service  officers  could  no 
enter  an  appropriate  class  in  the  Foreign  Servio 
without  taking  a  cut,  in  some  cases  as  high  a: 
$1,900  yearly,  even  though  the  officer  might  bi 
assigned  to  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work  he  die 
previously.     In  order  to  relieve  this  situation  oi 
a  temporary  basis,  the   Congress  approved  ar 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  U 
permit  lateral  entry  at  other  than  the  base  salary 
rate  of  500  Departmental  and  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  and  Staff  Corps  officers  prior  to  Marcl 
31, 1955.    We  now  have  in  process  transfers  suffi- 
cient in  number  to  exhaust  this  quota.    The  legis 
lative  request  which  is  the  subject  of  these  hear 
ings  provides  for  the  extension  of  this  authoritj 
to  appoint  officers  at  any  of  the  salary  rates  of  the 
several  classes. 

I  might  note  here  that  the  process  of  integration 
is  moving  along  smoothly  and  has  not,  and  I  hope 
will  not,  disrupt  the  Department's  operations. 

The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  provides  for 
lateral  entry  into  the  Service  as  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  in  certain  circumstances.    I  believe  that  in 
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u>  future  we  should  continue  to  recruit  at  various 
reb  into  the  Foreign  Service  persons  whose  spe- 
■]  (nullifications  might  enrich  and  strengthen 
Service.  Such  persons  should  be  appointed 
>  appropriate  classes  on  the  basis  of  their  age, 
ualilications,  and  experience.  Based  on  my  years 
t  experience,  however,  I  am  convinced  that  if  the 
'oreign  Service  is  to  attract  and  hold  able  men 
ml  women  it  must  be  basically  a  career  service, 
i  is  my  sincere  hope  that  when  the  present  alte- 
ration program  is  completed  the  principal  means 
f  recruitment  for  foreign  affairs  officer  positions 
>th  in  Washington  and  abroad  will  be  by  compet- 
ive  examination  at  the  FSO-6  level— the  en- 
nmce  level  to  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  Corps. 
his  hope  can,  I  believe,  be  realized  if  we  take 
ppropriate  measures  in  the  field  of  recruitment 
nd  :f  we  can  convince  the  youth  of  the  country 
hat  the  Foreign  Service  can  offer  them  a  useful 
areer. 


lecruitment 

The  Public  Committee  devoted  much  thought 
o  the  matter  of  recruitment.  I  fully  agree  with 
mimittee  that  we  must  do  more  in  the  future 
han  we  have  done  in  the  past  in  the  matter  of 
ecruiting  able  young  American  men  and  women 
nto  the  lower  grades  of  the  Service.  To  this  end 
he  entrance  examination  for  junior  officers  is  be- 
ng  revised  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  reduce 
he  time  required  to  assign  the  successful  candi- 
lates  to  duty.  We  are  also  undertaking  an  inten- 
ive  college  relations  program  in  order  to  stimu- 
ate  interest  in  the  Service. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  give  the  oral  examina- 
tions on  a  regional  basis  instead  of  just  in  Washi- 
ngton, in  order  to  make  it  easier  for  young  men 
md  women  with  limited  means  to  compete  for 
ippointments.  These  measures  are  being  adopted 
within  the  limits  of  present  budgetary  and  legis- 
lative authority. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that,  al- 
though we  wish  to  make  it  easier  for  qualified 
young  men  and  women  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
Service,  there  is  no  intention  on  our  part  to  lower 
the  Service  standards.  We  plan  to  be  just  as 
careful  in  the  future  as  we  have  been  in  the  past 
in  making  sure  that  those  who  gain  admission  to 
the  Service  through  examination  do  so  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  and  that  they  are  people  of  the 
highest  caliber. 
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The  Public  Committee  also  stressed  the  need  of 
administrative  improvement  in  the  Department's 
training  organization.  Unfortunately  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  not  over  the  years  been  able  to 
keep  abreast  of  most  other  governmental  agen- 
cies in  the  field  of  training  its  personnel  and  in 
developing  in  them  the  skills  of  which  it  and  the 
Foreign  Service  have  need.  One  reason  for  this 
lag  has  been  that,  with  the  steadily  increasing  bur- 
dens placed  upon  it,  the  Department  has  not  had 
sufficient  personnel  available  for  organizing  and 
administering  the  work  of  training  or  for  taking 
training. 

In  keeping  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Public  Committee,  plans  are  being  made  for  re- 
forming the  Foreign  Service  Institute  and  mak- 
ing it  not  only  a  training  center  for  personnel 
entering  the  Service  but  also  for  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  We 
hope  that  in  the  future  the  Institute  will  play  a 
significant  role  in  developing  the  personnel  of 
the  Department  and  of  the  Foreign  Service  along 
lines  which  will  increase  their  usefulness  to  the 
Government. 

During  recent  months  the  Institute  has  already 
become  more  active.  It  has  been  extending  its 
facilities  for  training  in  foreign  languages.  New 
on-the-spot  training  centers  have  been  established 
at  appropriate  cities  overseas.  The  increased 
funds  authorized  by  Congress  for  training  last 
year  have  been  most  helpful  in  expanding  our 
training  programs. 

Improving  Conditions  of  Employment 

The  Public  Committee  also  found  that  certain 
improvements  are  needed  in  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment of  our  personnel.  If  we  are  to  achieve 
these  improvements,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us 
to  obtain  the  help  and  cooperation  of  the  Congress 
since  additional  authorizing  legislation  and  appro- 
priations will  be  necessary. 

Most  of  those  who  choose  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  career  do  so  because  a  life  devoted  to  public 
service  appeals  to  them.  They  are  not  interested 
in  self -enrichment.  Nevertheless,  they  cannot  do 
their  best  when  beset  by  financial  worries.  They 
worry,  for  instance,  about  how  they  can  find  means 
to  give  their  children  an  American  education ;  how 
they  can  assure  their  families  proper  medical  at- 
tention in  case  of  illness.    Worries  of  this  kind  are 
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particularly  bothersome  to  those  serving  at  dis- 
tant and  disease-ridden  posts.  A  reluctance  to 
face  such  worries  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  some 
members  of  the  Department  of  State  have  not 
relished  the  idea  of  transfer  into  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  in  the  public 
interest  to  try  to  relieve  the  Foreign  Service  to  an 
extent,  at  least,  of  some  of  these  worries.  In  this 
connection,  I  venture  to  point  out  that  person- 
nel in  the  overseas  service  of  other  United  States 
governmental  agencies,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
employ  abroad  of  American  organizations,  fare  in 
general  better  in  this  respect  than  those  in  the 
Foreign  Service. 

The  Foreign  Service  is  the  backbone  of  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  United  States  abroad.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  State  Department  to  maintain  ca- 
pable personnel  in  leadership  positions  abroad  if 
it  cannot  give  them  treatment  at  least  as  favorable 
as  that  offered  by  other  employers,  private  as  well 
as  public. 

I  have  made  several  references  to  the  need  for 
amendments  to  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 
The  amendments  needed  were  included  in  the  let- 
ter which  the  Secretary  of  State  addressed  to  the 
Vice  President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  January  25, 1955.3  This  is  the 
legislative  proposal  which  the  President  in  his 
special  message  to  Congress,  on  January  ll,4  stated 
would  be  submitted  by  the  State  Department  in 
connection  with  the  general  program  for  improv- 
ing personnel  practices  affecting  Government  em- 
ployees stationed  overseas.  The  general  purposes 
of  the  changes  desired  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  permit  appointments  in  classes  FSO-1 
through  FSO-5  to  salary  steps  above  the  mini- 
mum salary  approved  for  each  class. 

2.  To  make  Foreign  Service  officers  and  Re- 
serve officers  eligible  to  receive  hardship  post  dif- 
ferentials which  are  now  paid  to  Staff  corps  officers 
and  employees  and  overseas  civilian  personnel  of 
other  Government  agencies. 

3.  To  permit  the  Secretary  of  State  to  waive  the 
4-year  limit  on  the  assignment  of  Foreign  Service 
personnel  to  duty  in  the  United  States. 

4.  To  establish  a  home  service  transfer  allow- 
ance for  Foreign  Service  personnel  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  United  States  between  tours  of  for- 
eign duty. 

*Not  printed. 

'  J  I.  doc.  m,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 


5.  To  extend  the  selection-out  system  to  Foreij 
Service  officers  of  class  1. 

6.  To  discontinue  existing  provisions  grantir 
Foreign  Service  officers  time-and-a-half  retu' 
ment  credit  for  service  at  unhealthful  posts. 

7.  To  make  officers  of  other  Government  agt. 
cies  eligible  for  lateral  entry  as  Foreign  Serv , 
officers. 

8.  To  establish  a  basis  for  educational  grants  , 
defray  part  of  the  expenses  of  educating  childr 
of  American  employees  stationed  abroad. 

9.  To  increase  the  maximum  duration  of  Fc 
eign  Service  Reserve  appointments  to  5  years  ai 
to  permit  the  Secretary  of  State  to  grant  adc 
tional  2-year  extensions  of  such  appointments. 

10.  To  permit  the  Secretary  of  State  to  negoi 
ate  reimbursements  for  Foreign  Service  personr, 
detailed  to  other  Government  agencies. 

11.  To  limit  the  amount  of  gratuity  paid  Fo 
eign  Service  officers  in  classes  4  and  5  who  are  s 
lected  out  of  the  Service. 

12.  Finally,  to  provide  for  physical  examin 
tions,  inoculations,  and  vaccinations  of  dependen 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Service  who  aj 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  will  coi 
stitute  an  important  step  toward  the  achievemei 
of  an  improved  personnel  system  in  the  condu. 
of  our  foreign  affairs.  We  have  made  very  goo 
progress  and  built  up  good  momentum  on  th 
program  for  transferring  officers  engaged  in  foi 
eign  affairs  duty  to  Foreign  Service  officer  statu 
As  I  have  already  mentioned,  we  now  have  i 
process  sufficient  transfer  actions  to  exhaust  th 
500  quota  authorized  by  Public  Law  759.  Earl 
approval  of  the  requested  extension  of  this  authoi 
ity,  therefore,  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  avoid  hav 
ing  the  program  grind  to  a  sudden  halt.  I  believ 
it  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the  efficien 
administration  of  the  Department  as  well  as  t 
the  morale  of  our  personnel  if  we  had  to  interrup 
the  program  in  mid-passage. 

Mr.  George  Wilson,  our  Director  of  Personnel 
and  members  of  his  staff  are  with  me  today, 
would  like  to  have  him  describe  for  you  in  greatei 
detail  the  recommendations  of  the  Public  Commit 
tee  on  Personnel  which  have  been  approved  bj 
the  Secretary  of  State.  He  will  also  describe  ii 
detail  the  amendments  we  are  requesting  to  th( 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  and  our  reasons  foi 
requesting  them. 
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ssistance  to  Escapees— Its  Significance  for  America 


by  Dorothy  D.  Houghton 


In  the  years  since  the  end  of  "World  War  II, 
lore  than  100,000  men,  women,  and  children  have 
roken  through  the  Iron  Curtain  and  escaped  into 
le  free  countries  of  Western  Europe.  They  come 
"om  Russia — the  Ukraine,  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
oviet  Socialist  Republics  of  Central  Asia;  from 
ie  Baltic  states;  from  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
lungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Albania. 
They  tunnel  their  way  out  of  forced  labor 
.risons;  they  arrive  in  commandeered  airplanes 
jnd  homemade  tanks;  they  crash  the  barriers  in 
inaway  trains  and  stolen  vehicles;  they  swim  the 
ver  boundaries,  pick  their  way  across  mine  fields, 
ad  hide  beneath  freight  trains.  Escapees  arrive 
i  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  West  Berlin  and  West 
ermany,  in  Austria,  Yugoslavia,  and  Trieste, 
aly,  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran.  They  come  ashore 
i  the  free  ports  in  Asia  and  Western  Europe,  the 
'.ritisli  Isles,  and  North  Africa.  Wherever  a 
order  beckons  where  free  men  dwell,  men  and 
omen  who  yearn  for  freedom  try  to  reach  it. 

he  Iron  Curtain 

Escape  through  the  Iron  Curtain  is  extremely 
azardous.  Along  the  western  frontiers  of  the 
oviet  satellites,  border  areas  are  cleared  of  trees, 
ushes,  and  even  tree  stumps,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
)  cross  undetected.  Barbed  wire  barriers  have 
•en  erected,  and  the  border  areas  have  been  sown 
ith  land  mines,  signal  rockets,  and  detection 
-vices  which  are  activated  on  contact.  Armed 
irder  guards  keep  watch  from  observation  tow- 
's, or  patrol  on  foot,  often  accompanied  by  dogs. 

Control  measures  vary  in  different  areas  along 
ie  satellite  borders.  At  several  points  on  the 
zech  frontier  simulated  border  markers,  guard 


posts,  wire  entanglements,  etc.,  have  been  placed 
several  kilometers  inside  the  border  to  delude  any- 
one attempting  to  cross  into  West  Germany. 
Thinking  that  he  has  crossed  the  border,  the  es- 
capee approaches  a  guard  wearing  a  West  Ger- 
man uniform  and  asks  for  asylum,  only  to  find 
that  he  has  turned  himself  over  to  the  authorities 
from  whom  he  is  fleeing. 

In  some  border  areas  the  earth  is  kept  freshly 
plowed  and  this  strip  of  land  is  inspected  daily 
for  footprints.  In  other  areas  pitfalls — lightly 
covered  and  camouflaged  ditches  15  to  20  feet 
deep — trap  the  unwary. 

Internal  security  measures  have  also  been  in- 
troduced to  restrict  freedom  of  movement  and  to 
make  escape  attempts  more  difficult — and  failure 
more  costly.  In  some  areas,  for  instance,  special 
courts  have  been  set  up  to  try  illegal  border  cross- 
ers.  A  Bulgarian  law,  patterned  after  measures 
previously  adopted  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  imposes  the 
death  sentence  on  persons  who  have  left  the  coun- 
try and  heavy  prison  sentences  on  their  relatives 
or  anyone  who  may  be  presumed  to  have  known 
of  the  escape  plans.  The  law  extends  to  those 
who  have  left  the  country  legally  but  fail  to  re- 
turn; their  families  and  friends  become  liable  to 
punishment. 

In  spite  of  these  controls,  however,  escapees  con- 
tinue to  arrive  in  the  West.  They  leave  homes, 
friends,  and  worldly  possessions  in  the  conviction 
that  life  in  the  free  world  will  be  worth  the  sacri- 
fice. Usually  they  arrive  in  the  West  without 
papers,  visas,  passports,  or  legal  identification  of 
any  kind.  Unfamiliar  with  the  language  of  the 
country  of  asylum,  they  find  it  difficult  to  secure 
employment.  As  aliens  from  the  Soviet  orbit,  they 
are  regarded  with  suspicion. 
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The  U.S.  Escapee  Program 

The  arrival  of  escapees  in  the  West  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  free  world  to  demonstrate  its  expressed 
concern  for  the  people  held  captive  in  the  Soviet 
orbit.  The  free  countries  of  Europe  grant  asylum 
to  escapees  and  in  so  doing  accept  a  measure  of 
responsibility  for  them.  However,  burdened  as 
many  of  these  countries  are  with  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  and  with  large  groups  of  refugees 
of  their  own  ethnic  origin,  they  are  unable  to 
absorb  permanently  all  escapees  from  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries.  While  every  effort  is  made  to  work 
out  local  integration,  the  best  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem is  resettlement  outside  the  overpopulated 
countries  of  Europe  where  the  escapees  will  have 
a  chance  to  live  and  work  in  freedom  and  become 
respected,  productive  citizens.  This  is  an  oppor- 
tunity which  can  be  provided  only  by  the  entire 
free  world.  Without  it  many  escapees  would  be 
left  to  languish  indefinitely  in  refugee  camps, 
their  faith  in  the  free  world  betrayed  and  their 
determination  to  be  free  frustrated. 

To  help  provide  this  opportunity,  our  Govern- 
ment established  the  U.  S.  Escapee  Program 
(Usep)  nearly  3  years  ago.1  The  chief  objective 
of  Usep  is  to  resettle  escapees  in  the  free  countries 
of  the  West;  2  supplemental  care  projects  are  un- 
dertaken as  interim  measures  until  opportunities 
are  found  for  resettlement,  either  locally  or,  more 
often,  in  areas  outside  of  Europe.  Usep  assist- 
ance projects  are  therefore  designed  to : 

(1)  Supplement  the  care  already  provided  by 
the  governments  and  by  the  voluntary  agencies  in 
the  countries  of  asylum. 

(2)  Bring  about,  in  cooperation  with  the  vol- 
untary agencies,  either  the  complete  reestablish- 


1  The  legislative  basis  on  which  the  program  was  estab- 
lished was  section  101  (a)  (1)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951  (the  Kersten  Amendment).  The  program  was 
initiated  on  Mar.  22,  1952,  when  the  President  determined 
that  .$4,300,000  authorized  under  this  section  should  be 
used  "to  initiate  a  program  to  improve  the  reception  and 
l  rent  merit  and  to  secure  the  resettlement  of  qualified 
people  who  escape  from  the  Iron  Curtain  area"  (Bulletin 
of  Apr.  14,  1952,  p.  (102). 

2  This  does  not  include  East  Germans  crossing  to  West 
Germany,  who  arrive  at  a  rate  of  10,000-1 5,000  each  month. 
Being  German  nationals,  the  East  Germans  still  are  ac- 
corded i he  rights  and  protection  of  citizenship  by  the  West 
German  Government  and  so  are  not  included  as  recipients 
..I  Escapee  Program  aid. 


ment  of  the  escapees  in  the  free  European  co»| 
tries  or  their  successful  resettlement  overseas.  '+< 

Escapee  Program  Activities 

The  moment  an  escapee  reaches  a  reception  c*  I 
ter  in  Western  Europe,  planning  begins  for  fj 
permanent  resettlement  in  a  country  where  he  n 
participate  in  normal  community  life.     Counl- 
ing,  vocational  guidance,  language  training,  ;& 
remedial  medical  and  dental  care  are  undertal  i, 
usually  in  cooperation  with  American  and  inter  > 
tional  voluntary  welfare  agencies,  to  fit  the  escai 
for  resettlement  opportunities  as  they  occur,   j 
the  meantime,  the  United  States  helps  to  ni 
day-to-day  requirements  by  a  variety  of  assista  » 
projects  supplementing  the  basic  aid  provided^ 
the  asylum  countries. 


WELCOME  KIT 

In  America  everyday  conveniences  such  is 
razors,  toothbrushes,  and  soap  are  taken  i 
granted.  These  personal  needs  of  the  esca]* 
are  met  by  the  "welcome  kit" — the  first  symbo  )f 
friendship  to  greet  them  upon  their  arrival  in  le 
West.  On  the  package,  inscribed  in  Eastn 
European  languages,  is  the  message :  "A  Gift  fun 
the  People  of  the  United  States."  The  kit  (# 
tains  soap,  razor,  shaving  equipment,  toothbrih, 
toothpaste,  and  other  personal  items.  Sepaite 
kits  are  furnished  for  men,  women,  and  child  n. 

FOOD 

Basic  food  rations  are  provided  for  escapees  >y 
the  local  governments  in  the  countries  of  1st 
asylum.  However,  these  limited  rations  are  ot 
always  sufficient  for  those  who  are  undernourish 
or  in  poor  health  as  a  result  of  the  arduous  jour;y 
or  severe  food  shortages  behind  the  Iron  Curt  n. 
In  many  instances,  the  diet  supplied  by  the  Lai 
governments  is  augmented  by  the  Escapee  lo- 
gram  in  order  to  maintain  or  renew  health. 

CLOTHING  AND  BEDDING 

Clothing  is  an  important  item  for  most  *• 
capees,  since  they  usually  arrive  in  the  West  \th 
only  what  they  are  wearing  and  asylum  count  es 
do  not  provide  clothing.  Usep,  in  coopera>n 
with  voluntary  agencies  which  determine  the  n  d, 
provides  clothes  or  arranges  for  escapees  to  rrie 
their   own    selection — up    to    prescribed    lira  a- 
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)iis — at  local  stores.  Whenever  possible,  the 
mpees  help  to  provide  for  themselves.  In  Greece, 
r  example,  they  make  their  own  mattresses  and 
the  material  from  which  to  make  sheets 
ul  bedding.  In  Austria,  those  who  are  taking 
lining  as  tailors  help  to  make  and  repair  cloth- 
g  for  other  escapees. 

DGING 

In  addition  to  providing  for  many  of  their  own 
raonal  needs,  the  escapees  work  with  tools  and 
itarials  supplied  by  Usep  to  improve  camp  fa- 
lities.     In  Austria,  they  have  completely  reno- 
ted  the  escapee  centers  at  Wels  and  Glasenbach. 
Glasenbach,  which  houses  350  escapees,  the 
includes  a  community  laundry,  a  shoe  re- 
ir  shop,  and  a  sewing  and  knitting  room  which 
e  operated  by  the  escapees.     Classrooms  are  pro- 
led  for  German,  English,  and  Spanish  language 
-.  and  recreational  facilities  are  available 
r  children  and  adults. 

Extensive  repair  projects  have  also  been  under- 
ken  at  the  escapee  centers  in  Salerno,  Italy,  and 
iirnberg,  Germany.  Floors  have  been  repaired ; 
ofs  shingled;  toilet  facilities  constructed;  dis- 
nsary,  kindergarten,  and  other  buildings 
inted :  and  general  camp  rehabilitation  pro- 
ams  developed.  In  addition,  kitchen  equip- 
mft  has  been  installed,  sewerage  systems  reno- 

uid  furniture  supplied. 
Such  projects  not  only  improve  living  condi- 
>ns  in  the  centers  but  also  enable  the  escapees  to 
:rease  their  resettlement  opportunities  by  re- 
ding old  skills  and  learning  new  ones. 

OICAL  AND  DENTAL  CARE 

Health  is  a  major  concern,  since  a  sound  physi- 
1  condition  is  a  prerequisite  for  an  immigration 
I  SEP  helps  to  bring  escapees  up  to  a  health 
'el  which  will  enable  them  to  meet  minimum 
juirements  of  countries  offering  resettlement  op- 
rtunities. 

I  BP  provides  medical  supplies  and  furnishes 
ostance  to  mobile  medical  and  dental  units  op- 
ited  by  private  voluntary  agencies.  Medical 
runnel  manning  these  units  make  regular 
-<kups  on  the  health  of  escapees  and  provide 
nical  and  X-ray  services. 

Escapees  often  require  extended  medical  treat- 
nt  and  sometimes  institutional  care.  In  Italy, 
p  instance,  special  treatment  for  tubercular  cases 


includes  periodic  examination,  special  diets,  and 
rehabilitation  training.  Where  necessary,  ad- 
vanced TB  cases  are  sent  to  sanitoria  for  complete 
supervision  and  care. 


COUNSELING  AND  VISA  PROCESSING 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  Escapee  Pro- 
gram is  its  intensive  counseling  service.  Es- 
capees are  brought  into  regular  and  frequent  con- 
tact with  qualified  voluntary-agency  counselors, 
who  seek  to  understand  the  escapees'  problems,  to 
see  that  their  immediate  needs  are  taken  care  of, 
and,  more  important,  to  develop  with  them  sound 
plans  for  the  future.  This  process  helps  the  es- 
capee to  feel  welcome,  to  sense  a  feeling  of 
warmth,  and  to  gain  the  confidence  he  needs  if  he 
is  to  face  the  future  with  hope. 

Counseling  sessions  provide  the  voluntary  agen- 
cy with  data  concerning  the  escapee's  background, 
family  and  friends,  health,  vocational  skills,  and 
other  information  necessary  for  the  preparation 
of  a  sound  resettlement  plan,  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  voluntary  agencies  undertake  to  obtain  a  suit- 
able resettlement  opportunity. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  LANGUAGE  TRAINING 

Since  many  immigration  countries  require  that 
potential  immigrants  be  skilled  in  certain  trades 
or  professions,  Usep  undertakes  vocational  train- 
ing projects  to  teach  escapees  new  trades  and  to 
revitalize  old  skills.  Training  is  given  in  dress- 
making, tailoring,  radio  and  electronics,  auto  re- 
pairing, carpentry,  metalwork,  welding,  black- 
smithing,  and  farming. 

Vocational  training  projects  are  tailored  to  meet 
the  escapees'  needs.  Each  individual's  skills,  pre- 
vious experience,  and  personal  desires  are  deter- 
mined and  evaluated  by  trained  counselors  in  the 
light  of  the  resettlement  policies  and  employment 
possibilities  in  the  country  of  resettlement. 

In  some  instances  selected  escapees  are  sent  for 
training  to  established  schools.  Under  one  such 
project  over  100  male  escapees  have  been  sent  to 
the  Ingolstadt  Vocational  Training  School  in 
Germany. 

Escapees  who  can  speak  the  language  of  the 
country  where  they  plan  to  resettle  are  more  ac- 
ceptable candidates.  English,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, and  the  local  language  are  taught  in  prac- 
tically all  Escapee  Program  centers  under  projects 
with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  voluntary  agencies. 
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DEPARTURE  FOR  RESETTLEMENT 

The  cost  of  transportation  to  the  country  of  re- 
settlement is  jointly  shared  under  contract  by  Usep 
and  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration  (Icem)  .  In  this  way  the  escapees 
arrive  in  their  countries  of  resettlement  unencum- 
bered by  transportation  debts  and  better  prepared 
to  become  independent  and  productive  citizens  of 
the  free  world. 

SECURITY  MEASURES 

Stringent  security  precautions  are  taken  to  in- 
sure that  assistance  is  not  given  to  common  crim- 
inals, subversives,  or  persons  who  are  not  bona 
fide  escapees.  When  he  first  arrives  at  a  recep- 
tion center,  an  escapee  is  interrogated  and  exam- 
ined by  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  allied 
governments.  If  he  is  determined  eligible,  he  is 
registered  with  one  of  the  participating  voluntary 
agencies  to  receive  Usep  assistance.  While  prep- 
arations are  being  made  for  resettlement,  he  under- 
goes a  continuing  investigation  similar  to  that  in 
effect  for  United  States  visa  applicants. 

VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES 

Whenever  possible,  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration makes  use  of  voluntary  welfare  agen- 
cies in  carrying  out  the  U.S.  Escapee  Program. 
These  agencies  are  especially  effective  in  resettle- 
ment activities  which,  in  nearly  every  case,  require 
some  persons  in  the  West  to  take  an  individual 
interest  in  a  homeless,  unknown  escapee,  to  agree 
to  act  as  sponsor,  and  to  provide  assurances  for  a 
job  and  a  home. 

Voluntary  welfare  agencies,  organized  along  na- 
tionality or  religious  lines,  receive  their  support 
from  millions  of  people  in  countries  offering 
resettlement  opportunities.  Through  an  extensive 
network  of  branch  offices,  these  voluntary  agencies 
arouse  interest  in  escapees  and  locate  sponsors  in 
countries  of  resettlement.  As  a  result  of  volun- 
tary agency  activities,  a  greater  number  of  assur- 
ances on  the  part  of  sponsors  are  obtained  than 
would  be  possible  through  formal  government 
channels. 

In  addition,  the  voluntary  agencies  carry  out 
Escapee  Program  projects  to  assist  escapees  and 
prepare  them  for  emigration.  Traditions  of 
friendship  and  concern  for  the  oppressed  are  re- 
flected in  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  these  trained 
staffs,  which  help  to  assess  the  needs  of  escapees 
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for  clothing,  shelter,  and  supplementary  food 
lotments ;  provide  informed  counseling  and  ad 
on  resettlement  prospects;  compile  backgrouj 
records;  and  arrange  for  language  and  vocatioil 
training  to  qualify  escapees  for  resettlemej|| 
Through  their  humanitarian  approach,  the  stf 
members  encourage  confidence  and  trust  on  m 
part  of  escapees,  particularly  in  the  many  ca« 
where  staff  worker  and  escapee  share  a  comrri 
language,  national  origin,  and  religion. 

Voluntary    agency    participation   enables   j 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  to  carry  I 
the  Escapee  Program  with  a  smaller  staff  tr« 
would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Significance  of  USEP  and  Its  Accomplishments 

In  the  3  years  since  the  inception  of  Usep,  m-jl 
than  600  assistance  projects  have  been  undertaka 
in  conjunction  with  the  voluntary  agencies  ai 
local  governments,  to  assure  adequate  facilities  r 
the  reception  of  newly  arrived  escapees  and  i 
their  maintenance  while  resettlement  plans 
worked  out.  Over  50,000  escapees  have  receH 
assistance  under  these  projects,  and  more  tin 
17,000  have  been  helped  to  find  permanent  honi 
The  resettlement  rate  is  expected  soon  to  exc<d 
1,000  per  month  as  experience  is  gained  under  e 
Refugee  Relief  Act  and  as  the  voluntary  agencs 
intensify  their  resettlement  efforts  in  other  co> 
tries. 

News  of  the  Escapee  Program  inevitably  flit's 
back  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  many  who  s  11 
endure  Soviet  tyranny  find  solace  in  the  knol- 
edge  that  those  who  succeed  in  reaching  the  f  * 
world  not  only  are  granted  asylum  but  also  t 
welcomed,  cared  for,  and  offered  a  chance  to  I'd 
free  and  worthwhile  lives.  The  accomplishme:s 
of  Usep  are  thus  a  concrete  demonstration  of  ( 
friendship  of  the  free  world  for  the  people  of  e 
Soviet-dominated  countries  and  serve  to  count '- 
act  Soviet  propaganda  to  the  effect  that  the  TV.* 
has  no  regard  for  their  distress  and  that  escar  « 
are  maintained  indefinitely  in  prison  camps  or  :* 
ruthlessly  exploited. 

The  interest  of  America  in  these  people  a  o 
have  heroically  pushed  through  the  Iron  O 
tain  in  search  of  that  freedom  in  which  weso 
firmly  believe  is  best  expressed  in  the  words  if 
President  Eisenhower.     He  said : 

I  believe  that  the  task  of  caring  for  the  escapees  sin  Id 
have  the  highest   emphasis  in  the  minds  of  all  the  2e 
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rid,  and  I  am  happy  that  the  United  States  has  nl- 
idy  done  so  much  of  this  work. 

I  know  that  the  American  people  consider  their  par- 
tition In  tins  humanitarian  effort — through  gifts, 
•  in  taxes,  and  by  other  means — is  not  just  a  materia] 
itter.  hut  also  a  matter  of  the  heart 

I  also  know  that  the  real  solution  to  this  problem  can- 

n>  exclusively    through   the    gi\ ing  of    material 

Eventually  those  who  have  fled  to  the  free  world 

ist  be  given  legal  status  in  the  free  world — the  right 

work,  the  right  to  move,  the  right  to  cooperate,  and 

e  at  personal  economic  security  instead  of  charity. 

the  unswerving  aim  of  the  United  States  that  the 

rden  of  arms,  the  fear  of  oppression,  and  the  need  of 

;ht  shall,  some  day.  be  lifted  from  mankind  in  order 

it  there  may  no  longer  be  refugees  or  escapees  and 

it  all  may  live  in  peace  and  freedom. 

The  U.S.  Escapee  Program  is  an  investment  in 

miaiiity.    The  return  on  that  investment  cannot 

measured  in  statistics  or  economic  indexes.    It 

II  not  show  up  as  increased  trade,  or  as  a  higher 
illar  balance,  or  as  a  more  favorable  investment 
reL  Yet  winning  this  fight  for  freedom  is  a  vital 
dt  of  our  total  mission.     Failure  in  this  fight 

iiikl  bring  despair  to  the  millions  of  homeless 
id  persecuted  people  of  the  world  who  look  to 

for  help.  If  we  and  our  partners  in  the  free 
prld  succeed  in  this  struggle,  we  shall  help  to 
taken  the  forces  of  enslavement,  for  communism 

OD  despair. 
If  our  mission  is  to  succeed — if  our  message  of 
•pe  is  to  have  substance  for  the  escapees  who  have 
crificed  so  much  for  freedom — then  we  must 
kove  that  we  know  what  freedom  means  to  them 
id  that  we  are  prepared  to  help  them  attain  it. 
ins  is  the  purpose  of  the  U.S.  Escapee  Program. 

•  Mrs.  Hough ton,  author  of  the  above  article, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
tion. 


ompletion  of  Flood  Relief  Program 
r  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 

lite  House  press  release  dated  February  19 

tThe  last  of  28  shiploads  of  American  relief 
\>ods  for  victims  of  last  summer's  floods  in  Cen- 
d  Eastern  Europe  is  due  to  arrive  in  Stettin, 
■I.  on  February  21.  This  delivery  of  £,696 
\ns  of  corn  for  Czechoslovakia  completes  ship- 
<>nts  of  GG/j'j1  tons  of  foodstuffs  to  a  value  of 
pre  than  s/0  million,  much  of  it  behind  the 
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Iron  Curtain  in  East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Hungary. 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  han- 
dled the  shipments  to  the  areas  affected  by  the 
Danube  River  region  floods,  and  most  of  the 
distribution  was  made  through  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies.  The  relief  program  got  under 
toay  on  November  10  after  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  agreed  to  admit  United  States  ships  to 
their  harbors  for  this  purpose.1 

The  exchange  of  correspondence  bettoeen  the 
President  and  Emit  Sandstrom,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  signalizing  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram, follow,  together  with  a  summary  of  ship- 
ments made  under  the  program. 


President  Eisenhower  to  Emil  Sandstrom 

Dear  Justice  Sandstrom  :  The  relief  program 
for  the  victims  of  the  floods  which  inundated  parts 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  last  summer  is 
now  practically  completed.  Over  $10  million 
worth  of  aid  has  been  distributed  to  these  unfortu- 
nate people,  most  of  it  through  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  your  organization. 

The  most  notable  fact  about  this  program  has 
been  the  strict  adherence  by  everyone  to  the  hu- 
manitarian principles  of  the  Red  Cross.  Relief 
was  given  to  the  needy  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed  or  political  conviction.  For  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  it  was  possible  to  surmount  politi- 
cal boundaries  in  the  administration  of  relief.  I 
know  that  the  success  of  the  program  is  in  a  large 
measure  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  mem- 
bers of  your  organization.  Reports  received  here 
indicate  that  Red  Cross  officials  worked  long 
hours,  including  weekends  and  holidays,  to  assure 
the  success  of  this  program.  They  can  be  proud 
of  their  work. 

I  wish  to  express  to  you  and  through  you  to 
every  member  of  your  organization  who  partici- 
pated in  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this 
undertaking  my  sincere  appreciation,  as  well  as 
my  congratulations. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


1  For  background  on  the  flood  relief  program,  see 
Bulletin  of  Aug.  9,  1954,  p.  197 ;  Aug.  16,  1954,  p.  240 ; 
Aug.  23,  1954,  p.  271 ;  Aug.  30,  1954,  p.  309 ;  and  Sept.  6, 
1954,  p.  338. 
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Justice  Sandstrom  to  the  President 

Mr.  President,  As  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
I  wish  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  our  federation 
for  your  kind  letter  of  February  4th. 

For  the  League,  it  is  an  honor  as  well  as  a  privi- 
lege to  participate  in  the  generous  action  of  relief 
to  Central  European  flood  sufferers  inaugurated 
last  July  by  you  as  President  of  United  States — a 
privilege  for  which  we  are  grateful. 

Not  only  did  your  gift  alleviate  the  condition 
of  almost  a  million  human  beings  but  it  was  also 
a  manifestation  of  principles  and  sentiments  above 
the  divergencies  that  divide  and  therefore  an 
encouragement  for  our  hopes  in  the  future. 

With  my  best  thanks  and  respects,  I  am,  Mr. 
President, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Emil  Sandstrom 

President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Summary  of  Shipments 

To  the  port  of  Wismar,  Germany 4  ships 

For  East  Germany  2,  009  tons  of  corn 

1,  723  tons  of  barley 
509  tons  of  rye  flour 

52  tons  of  butter 
778  tons  of  wheat  flour 
252  tons  of  rice 

For  Czechoslovakia        3,  014  tons  of  corn 

To  the  port  of  Stettin,  Poland 12  ships 

For  Czechoslovakia       16,  758  tons  of  corn 

For  Hungary  9,  885  tons  of  corn 

9,  886  tons  of  wheat 
1,  002  tons  of  beans 
1,  118  tons  of  cottonseed  oil 

To  the  port  of  Bremen,  Germany 5  ships 

For  West  Germany         7,  283  tons  of  corn 

989  tons  of  wheat  flour 
456  tons  of  cottonseed  oil 
187  tons  of  rice 

To  the  port  of  Rijeka,  Yugoslavia 7  ships 

For  Yugoslavia  9,  883  tons  of  wheat 

767  tons  of  butter 

Number  of  ships 28 

Tonnage  each  commodity: 

Barley 1,  723 

Beans 1,  002 

Butter 819 

Corn 38,  949 

Cottonseed  oil 1,574 

Rice 139 

Rye  Hour 509 

Wheat 19,  769 

Wheat  flour 1,767 

Total  tonnage 66,551 


Forward  Positions  of  Freedom 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  ' 
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I  return  from  2  weeks  in  Asia,  weeks  packed  w 
intense  interest.  I  have  seen  at  first  hand  the  f 
ward  positions  of  freedom,  which  the  Chine 
Communists  seek  desperately  to  take.  I  foul 
courage  and  love  of  liberty  and  hope,  ak| 
that  stems  largely  from  the  power  of  the  Uniil 
States  and  our  dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedc . 

I  shall  report  to  the  people  by  radio  and  t€  - 
vision  Tuesday  evening  [March  8],  after  havi. 
reported  to  the  President  tomorrow. 

Defense  of  Formosa  Area 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  2 

Taiwan  is  the  area  where  today  the  Chins 
Communists  most  actively  press  their  aggress  i 
designs.  At  first  the  Chinese  Communists  wi 
armed  aggressors  in  Korea.  Then  they  intensif  1 
their  support  of  armed  revolt  in  Viet-Nam  al 
armed  aggression  against  Laos  and  CambocL 
Now  they  say  they  will  take  Taiwan  by  for . 
Thus  they  openly  threaten  armed  attack  agai:t 
an  area  which  the  United  States  is  committed ) 
help  to  defend. 

The  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  [George  Ye] 
and  I  have  today  exchanged  the  instruments  f 
ratification  which  bring  into  force  our  mutil 
defense  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China.3  Tl  t 
is  the  treaty  which  the  United  States  Senate  i- 
proved  on  February  9  by  a  vote  of  64  to  6.  } 
have  had  the  first  meeting  of  consultation  uncr 
article  TV  of  that  treaty,  which  calls  for  perioi ( 
consultations  for  implementation  of  the  trea . 
The  result  of  our  consultation  is  to  assure  clo:r 
and  more  effective  cooperation  for  the  defense  t 
the  treaty  area. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  state  explici 
how  that  defense  will  be  conducted.  The  trea? 
area,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  Republic  of  Chii , 
covers  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  and  armed  - 
tack  directed  against  these  islands.  Public  Lav  t 
of  January  29,  1955,  enacted  with  virtual  unanii 


1  Made  upon  his  return  to  Washington  from  the  If 
East  on  Mar.  6  (press  release  127). 

'Made  to  the  press  at  Taipei,  Formosa,  on  Mar.  3  air 
the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  M 
tual  Defense  Treaty  Between  the  United  States  and  t 
Republic  of  China. 

3  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  13,  1954,  p.  899. 
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,  gives  the  President  of  the  United  States  au- 

iritv  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 

for  securing  and  protecting  Taiwan  and 

Pescadores  and  the  protection  of  such  related 
sit  ions  now  in  friendly  hands  and  the  taking  of 
?h  other  measures  as  the  President  judges  ap- 
opriate  to  assure  the  defense  of  Taiwan  and  the 
soadores.' 

Pursuant  to  this  authority,  the  United  States 
itinues  to  evaluate  the  words  and  deeds  of  the 
linese  Communist  regime  to  ascertain  whether 
?ir  military  actions,  preparations,  and  concen- 
iiions  in  the  Formosa  area  constitute  in  fact 
S  first  phase  of  an  attack  directed  against  Taiwan 
(1  whether  the  United  States  must  proceed  on 
sumption.  If  so,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that 
i  defense  would  be  static  and  confined  to  Taiwan 
elf  or  that  the  aggressor  would  enjoy  immunity 
th  respect  to  the  areas  from  which  he  stages  his 
ensive. 

The  decision  as  to  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
the  United  States  and  the  scope  of  their  use 
der  Public  Law  4  will  be  made  by  the  President 
nself  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  at  the 
ne  and  his  appraisal  of  the  intentions  of  the 
linese  Communists.  Since,  however,  the  Matsu 
d  Quemoy  Islands  now  in  friendly  hands  have  a 
ationship  to  the  defense  of  Taiwan,  such  that 
i  President  may  judge  their  protection  to  be 
propriate  in  assuring  the  defense  of  Taiwan 
d  the  Pescadores,  our  consultation  covered  also 
»se  coastal  positions  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
It  is  the  ardent  hope  of  the  United  States  that 
2  Chinese  Communists  will  not  insist  on  war  as 

instrument  of  their  policy.  As  President 
senhower  said,  "We  would  welcome  action  by 
a  United  Nations  which  might  .  .  .  bring  an 
d  to  the  active  hostilities  in  the  area."  The 
lited  Nations  is  exploring  the  possibility  of  a 
ise-fire,  as  are  also  other  peace-loving  nations. 
I  have,  however,  made  clear  that  the  United 
ates  will  not  enter  into  any  negotiations  dealing 
th  the  territories  or  rights  of  the  Republic  of 
lina  except  in  cooperation  with  the  Republic  of 
una. 

The  Chinese  Communists  constantly  profess  a 
'e  of  peace.  They  now  have  a  chance  to  practice 
lat  they  preach.  The  United  States  and  the 
^public  of  China  have  no  alternative  but  to  stand 
m. 

lhi<1..  Feb.  7,  1965,  p.  211. 
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International  Cooperation  in 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atom 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  1 

In  considering  measures  which  will  strengthen 
the  economic  health  of  our  nations  and  speed  their 
development,  we  look  to  the  opportunities  of  the 
future  as  well  as  the  problems  of  the  present. 
New  hope  of  a  future  of  human  well-being  is 
stirred  by  the  possible  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  The  vision  of  the  atom  as  the  servant  of 
mankind  rather  than  its  destroyer,  which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  eloquently  presented  to  the  U.  N. 
General  Assembly  on  December  8, 1953,  has  caught 
the  imagination  of  men  everywhere.  The  unani- 
mous endorsement  by  the  Ninth  General  Assembly 
of  steps  taken  to  implement  the  President's  "Atoms 
for  Peace"  proposal  testified  to  the  continuing 
validity  of  this  vision. 

Four  of  the  nations  represented  here  are  engaged 
in  the  present  negotiations  to  establish  an  inter- 
national atomic  energy  agency,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  participation  in  due  course  of  all  of  us. 

Discussion  in  the  United  Nations  and  official 
notice  from  the  United  States  Embassies  in  your 
capitals  have,  no  doubt,  given  information  as  to 
the  assistance  programs  which  the  United  States 
has  undertaken  now  in  the  period  while  the  agency 
is  being  established.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  directly  the  sincere  hope  of  my 
Government  that  each  of  you  will  take  full  advan- 
tage of  these  various  programs.  I  note  with  grati- 
fication that,  in  the  first  reactor  training  course  to 
be  conducted  at  our  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
Argonne  National  Laboratory,  10  students  will 
attend  from  nations  represented  here.  Two  stu- 
dents each  from  Australia,  France,  the  Philip- 
pines, Pakistan,  and  Thailand  have  been  selected 
for  this  course,  which  commences  in  March.  I 
hope  that  you  will  send  other  students  to  the  sec- 
ond course  next  fall. 

I  am  pleased  also  that  applications  from  Aus- 
tralia and  Thailand  have  been  received  for  the 
special  course  in  radioisotope  technique  to  be  given 
in  May  1955.  The  most  sympathetic  consideration 
is  being  given  to  these  applications  and  to  the 
request  for  technical  libraries  received  from  Aus- 


I 


'■*. 


1  Made  at  the  Bangkok  Conference  on  Feb.  25.  For  texts 
of  other  statements  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Conference, 
see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  7,  1955,  p.  373  and  374. 
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tralia  and  France.  We  will  be  happy  to  receive 
other  requests  for  libraries  and  for  participation 
in  the  various  training  programs. 

My  Government  believes  that  these  preparatory 
programs  represent  the  realistic  approach  to  mas- 
tery of  the  basic  techniques  of  utilization  of  the 
atom.  Through  mastery  and  extension  of  these 
techniques  we  work  toward  the  vast  potential  con- 
tributions of  the  atom  to  our  health  and  pros- 
perity. The  bold  10-year  program  of  construction 
of  nuclear  power  stations  recently  announced  by 
the  United  Kingdom  is  a  heartening  affirmation 
that  the  promise  of  atomic  energy  is  not  a  matter 
of  the  distant  future.  The  vigorous  basic  pro- 
grams on  which  you  are  now  all  embarked  give 
evidence  that  you  will  be  prepared  to  share  in 
these  benefits. 

The  cooperation  which  my  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  offer  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  is  not  limited  to  training.  As  you  are  aware, 
100  kilograms  of  fissionable  material  have  been  set 
aside  for  use  in  construction  of  research  reactors 
in  other  countries.  Our  Department  of  State  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  ready  to  discuss 
with  interested  countries  the  negotiation  of  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  under  which  some  of  this 
nuclear  fuel  could  be  made  available.  I  am  confi- 
dent also  that,  beyond  the  programs  of  assistance 
which  have  been  formulated  and  announced,  there 
are  other  ways  in  which  we  can  be  of  help.  If  you 
will  present  your  proposals  and  inquiries  regard- 
ing possible  cooperation  and  assistance,  they  will 
receive  careful  and  sympathetic  study. 

Already  the  applications  of  atomic  energy  in 
science,  medicine,  agriculture,  and  industry  are 
of  substantial  value.  My  Government  is  resolved 
that  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  assure  that 
these  benefits  are  increased  and  are  widely  avail- 
able to  our  friends. 


U.  S.  Mission  Chiefs  Review 
Far  Eastern  Problems 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  com.m/unique  released 
at  Baffuio,  the  Philippines,  on  March  6,  following 
a  meeting  of  II.  S.  chiefs  of  mission  in  the  Far 
Fast. 

United  States  chiefs  of  mission  in  the  Far  East 
met  under  the  chairmanship  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Stale,  Walter  8.  Robertson  from  March  2 
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to  6, 1955,  in  Manila  and  Baguio.  They  review  I 
the  situations  in  the  Far  East  at  the  present  tin , 
the  prospects  for  peace,  the  progress  of  natior  I 
independence  and  of  international  cooperati 
within  the  area,  and  the  need  for  economic  dev  • 
opment  and  for  the  extension  of  political  and  1  - 
man  rights.  Secretary  Dulles  presided  over  1 
first  session,  summarizing  developments  in  conn  • 
tion  with  his  recent  trip  through  Southeast  As . 

The  meeting  noted  particularly  the  openly  <  • 
clared  intention  of  the  rulers  of  Communist  Chi 
to  seek  the  achievement  of  their  aims  by  resort ) 
force.  The  meeting  also  noted  the  continued  - 
fort  of  international  communism  to  impose  a  n 
colonialism,  a  new  kind  of  foreign  domination,  l 
the  independent  nations  of  Asia.  It  was  cl<- 
that  such  intentions  and  such  efforts  constituti  i 
grave  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  I  • 
East. 

Against  these  threats,  the  meeting  welcomed  i  i 
determination  shown  by  Manila  Pact  members  t 
Bangkok  to  resist  Communist  aggression,  dirt 
or  indirect,  in  the  treaty  area.  The  meeting  dr  r 
reassurance  from  the  recent  action  of  the  Pre  - 
dent  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  ree  - 
phasizing  the  determination  of  the  American  p  - 
pie  to  oppose  a  resort  by  the  Communists  to  \  r 
against  Taiwan.  These  assurances  seemed  to  e 
meeting  to  reinforce  the  hope  that  peace  in  e 
Far  East,  by  being  resolutely  safeguarded,  will  e 
preserved. 

While  obliged  by  the  immediate  and  proclain  i 
threat  of  armed  aggression  to  give  its  first  att  - 
tion  to  the  military  security  of  the  area,  the  ni(  - 
ing  nevertheless  earnestly  considered  multilate  .1 
and  bilateral  arrangements  for  cooperating  in  e 
achievement  of  the  economic  well-being  of  e 
peoples  of  the  Far  East.  Preferential  attenti  i, 
it  was  recommended,  should  continue  to  be  '<• 
corded  to  the  development  of  these  and  relad 
projects. 

Finally,  the  meeting  considered  means  for  i 
sisting  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East,  in  cases  wli  e 
such  assistance  is  desired,  to  consolidate  the  in  - 
pendence  they  have  achieved,  to  resist  those,  aln 
forces  which  seek  to  subvert  self-government,  i  Q 
to  support  and  extend  political  liberties  and  i- 
man  freedoms.  The  meeting  concluded  that 
peoples  of  Asia,  if  they  are  permitted  freedon  o 
know  and  to  choose,  will  not  be  seduced  by  gosjls 
of  hate  designed  to  stir  them  up  against  each  ol u 
and  against  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 
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.S.  To  Continue  Support 
»r  Free  Viet-Nam 

White  II oust'  on  March  ■>'  released  to  the 
•ess  the  following  letter  from  the  President  to 
ao  Dai,  Chief  of  State  of  Viet-Nam. 

February  19,  1955 
Yoi  i;  M  wisty:  It  might  be  of  interest  to  you 
learn  firsthand  of  General  Collins'  report  to  me 
nl  of  our  present  views  and  policies  concerning 
iefc-Nam.  General  Collins  has  just  left  to  return 
-  .'on  after  a  short  period  of  consultations  in 
'ashington.1  I  have  discussed  developments  in 
ft -Nam  with  him  at  some  length.  He  has  also 
Iked  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  with  our 

ssional  leaders. 
It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  him  of  the  distinct 

38  that  is  being  made  in  Viet-Nam  by  Prime 
inister  Diem  and  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam. 
eneral  Collins  believes  that  there  is  a  good  chance 
at  Viet-Nam  can  remain  free  if  there  is  contin- 
d  effective  action  on  the  Government's  programs, 
le  Prime  Minister's  announced  programs  of  land 
form  and  reorganization  of  the  Armed  Forces 
ould,  when  fully  carried  out,  further  increase  the 
ibility  and  unity  of  the  Government. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  vigor- 
ishy  opposed  to  the  forces  of  world  Communism. 
e  continue  to  support  those  aspirations  of  the 
ople  of  Asia  for  independence,  peace  and  pros- 
rity.  Accordingly,  I  have  concurred  in  General 
>llins'  recommendation  to  continue  and  expand 
pport  for  Free  Viet-Nam. 
It  is  encouraging  to  me  to  know  that  Prime 
inister  Diem  is  making  substantial  progress. 

itcd  States  Government  intends  to  continue 
-u pport  of  his  Government. 
Sincerely. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

-  Majesty 
Bao  Dai 

Chief  of  State  of  Viet-Nam 
Cannes,  France. 

3A  Announces  Aid  for 
>rmosa  Harbor  Project 

The   Foreign   Operations  Administration   an- 
iiiiccd  on  February  21  that  it  will  furnish  $194,- 
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000  to  help  construct  a  10,000-ton  grain  elevator 
at  Keelung  Harbor,  Formosa's  main  port.  The 
project  is  part  of  a  general  harbor  improvement 
plan  which  was  started  in  1952  and  is  scheduled 
for  completion  by  the  end  of  1956. 

The  Chinese  Government  on  Formosa  has  esti- 
mated its  total  financing  on  the  harbor  work  will 
equal  $5,000,000  in  Chinese  currency,  about  three- 
fifths  of  it  provided  as  loans  from  the  Chinese 
deposits  in  the  FoA-China  joint  counterpart  fund 
generated  by  the  sale  of  FoA-financed  imports. 
Foa's  direct  dollar  aid  for  the  general  harbor  plan 
is  estimated  at  about  $200,000.  In  addition,  Foa 
has  provided  about  $140,000  worth  of  cargo- 
handling  equipment. 

More  than  $3,000,000  equivalent  in  Chinese  cur- 
rency has  already  gone  into  breakwater  construc- 
tion, harbor  dredging,  wharf  construction,  ware- 
house construction,  roads,  and  other  facilities  in 
the  port  area.  Foa  estimates  that  the  grain  ele- 
vator construction  will  save  more  than  $675,000 
a  year  through  quicker  unloading  time,  elimina- 
tion of  grain  spillage  losses,  and  lower  port  han- 
dling charges  and  bagging  costs. 

Besides  the  $194,000  which  Foa  will  furnish  for 
the  grain-silo  construction,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment is  furnishing  the  equivalent  of  $262,000  from 
its  own  resources  and  $906,000  equivalent  is  being 
advanced  from  the  FoA-generated  counterpart 
fimds,  to  be  repaid  over  a  number  of  years. 

During  calendar  year  1954  a  total  of  $65,714,860 
worth  of  FoA-financed  aid  supplies,  amounting  to 
378,136  metric  tons,  was  delivered  in  Formosa. 
Wheat,  flour,  and  cereals  amounted  to  about  one- 
third  of  the  tonnage. 


Dr.  Bedell  New  Head  of 
South  Pacific  Commission 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March  1 
(press  release  108  dated  February  28)  that  Dr. 
Ralph  Clairon  Bedell  was  sworn  in  on  that  day 
as  Secretary  General  of  the  South  Pacific  Commis- 
sion. The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Dr. 
Felix  M.  Keesing,  U.S.  Senior  Commissioner,  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission.  Representatives  of  the 
Embassies  of  the  other  five  member  governments 
of  the  Commission — Australia,  France,  the  Neth- 
erlands, New  Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdom — 
attended  the  ceremony. 

The  South  Pacific  Commission,  established  by 
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agreement  between  the  Governments  of  Australia, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  in  1948,  is  an 
advisory  and  consultative  body  to  these  member 
governments  and  the  local  administrations  of  the 
17  island  territories  in  the  South  Pacific  region. 
Its  purpose  is  to  study  and  recommend  measures 
for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  peoples  of 
the  territories.  The  United  States-administered 
territories  of  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  are  in- 
cluded within  the  territorial  area  covered  by  the 
Commission. 

Included  in  the  Commission's  present  work  pro- 
gram are  projects  in  health  education,  nutrition, 
mosquito-borne  diseases,  epidemiological  informa- 
tion, soils  and  land  use,  the  coconut  and  rice  in- 
dustries, plant  collection  and  introduction,  sub- 
sistence economics,  pastures  and  livestock,  fish- 
eries, cooperatives,  pests  and  diseases  (including 
the  rhinoceros  beetle),  community  development, 
audiovisual  aids,  literacy,  literature  promotion, 
and  vocational  training. 

The  Commission  is  assisted  by  its  Research 
Council,  which  is  composed  of  experts  in  fields  of 
health,  economic  development,  and  social  develop- 
ment, and  which  meets  annually ;  and  by  the  South 
Pacific  Conference,  which  provides  a  meeting 
every  2  or  3  years  of  the  indigenous  leaders  of 
the  Pacific  Island  territories. 

Dr.  Bedell  is  the  Commission's  third  Secretary 
General.  His  immediate  predecessor  was  Sir  Les- 
lie Brian  Freeston,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  O.  B.  E.,  formerly 
Governor  of  Fiji  and  British  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Western  Pacific,  who  retired  in  December 
1954.  The  Commission's  first  Secretary  General 
was  William  D.  Forsyth,  presently  Australian 
Permanent  Representative  to  the  United  Nations. 


Expulsion  of  American  Priest 
From  Moscow 

PresB  release  115  dated  March  2 

The  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  has  been 
advised  by  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
that  the  Soviet  Government  is  expelling  the  Rev. 
Georges  Bissonnette,  an  American  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  resident  in  Moscow.     Father  Bisson- 


nette has  been  told  by  the  Soviet  authorities  f< 
he  must  depart  from  the  Soviet  Union  by  Marc  5 
No  reason  for  Father  Bissonnette's  expulsion  u 
to  date  been  made  known  by  the  Soviet  Gov«j| 
ment  to  Father  Bissonnette  or  to  the  Amerij 
Embassy. 

The  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Unioi  n 
March  1  protested  vigorously  to  the  Soviet  li  a 
istry  of  Foreign  Affairs  the  Soviet  action  aga  g 
Father  Bissonnette  as  a  violation  of  those  port  v 
of  the  Litvinov  Agreement  (the  exchange  of  n  a 
of  November  16, 1933,  between  President  Roose  1 
and  Maxim  Litvinov,  People's  Commissar  for  ]  r 
eign  Affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union,  whereby  di  o 
matic  relations  were  established  between  : 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union)  pertainj 
to  freedom  of  conscience  and  religious  worshi  o: 
nationals  of  the  United  States  on  the  territory 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Government,  h  » 
ever,  thus  far  has  refused  to  reconsider  its  posi  n 
regarding  Father  Bissonnette's  ouster. 

Pertinent  portions  of  the  Litvinov  Agreenn 
are  attached  hereto. 

Father  Bissonnette,  who  was  born  on  July  2 
1921,  at  Central  Falls,  R.  L,  has  been  in  Mos* 
since  January  25,  1953,  under  the  auspices  of  hi 
Order  of  Assumptionists,  a  Roman  Catholic* 
clesiastical  organization  with  headquarters  a 
Worcester,  Mass.  Father  Bissonnette  has  no  fi 
cial  connection  with  the  American  Embassy  u 
has  served  at  Moscow  under  the  provisions  of  hi 
Litvinov  Agreement  to  administer  to  the  spiri  a 
needs  of  American  Roman  Catholics  in  that  <  y 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  fa 
Order  of  Assumptionists  that  plans  had  alrelj 
been  made,  before  the  recent  Soviet  action  agais 
Father  Bissonnette,  to  send  Father  Louis  F.  I  oi 
to  Moscow  this  spring  as  a  replacement  for  Fa  ei 
Bissonnette.  The  Order  of  Assumptionists  n 
tends  to  make  application  in  the  near  futurt* 
the  Soviet  Embassy  for  a  Soviet  entry  visa  oi 
Father  Dion  in  order  that  he  may  procee<  t< 
Moscow  to  continue  the  work  which  was  baj 
performed  by  Father  Bissonnette. 

As  stated  above,  Father  Bissonnette's  presto 
in  Moscow  was  under  the  terms  of  the  Litv  o1 
Agreement  and  was  in  no  way  related  to  cast  o 
temporary  visits  to  the  United  States  and  U  oi 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  by  ecclesiastical  ig 
ures  of  the  respective  countries  which  havoc 
curred  from  time  to  time  in  the  past. 
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)OSEVELT-LITVINOV   EXCHANGE   OF  1933 

I  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY 

r.  Roosevelt  to  Mr.  Litvinov 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  X member  16, 1933. 

My  Deai  Mr.  Litvinov  :  As  I  have  told  you  in  our  recent 

tattoos,  it  is  my  expectation  that  after  the  estab- 
timent  of  normal  relations  between  our  two  countries 

Lmericftns  will  wish  to  reside  temporarily  or  per- 
mently   within  the  territory  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 

st  Republics,  and  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  they 
>uld  enjoy  in  all  respects  the  same  freedom  of  con- 
ence  and  religious  liberty  which  they  enjoy  at  home. 
ka  you  well  know,  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
ce  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  has  always  striven 
protect  its  nationals,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  free 

■  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  religious  worship, 
il  from  all  disability  or  persecution  on  account  of  their 

is  faith  or  worship.  And  I  need  scarcely  point  out 
it  the  rights  enumerated  below  are  those  enjoyed  in 
!  United  States  by  all  citizens  and  foreign  nationals  and 
American  nationals  in  all  the  major  countries  of  the 
rid. 

rhe  Government  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  will  ex- 
•t  that  nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America  within 
■  territory  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

II  be  allowed  to  conduct  without  annoyance  or  inolesta- 
n  of  any  kind  religious  services  and  rites  of  a  ceremonial 
ture,  including  baptismal,  confirmation,  communion, 
rriaire  and  burial  rites,  in  the  English  language,  or  in 
r  other  language  which  is  customarily  used  in  the 
ictice  of  the  religious  faith  to  which  they  belong,  in 
irches.  houses,  or  other  buildings  appropriate  for  such 

which  they  will  be  given  the  right  and  opportunity 
lease,  erect  or  maintain  in  convenient  situations. 
Ve  will  expect  that  nationals  of  the  United  States  will 
re  the  right  to  collect  from  their  co-religionists  and  to 
eive  from  abroad  voluntary  offerings  for  religious  pur- 
les;  that  they  will  be  entitled  without  restriction  to 
[>art  religious  instruction  to  their  children,  either  singly 
in  groups,  or  to  have  such  instruction  imparted  by 
■sons  whom  they  may  employ  for  such  purpose;  that 
y  will  be  given  and  protected  in  the  right  to  bury  their 
id  according  to  their  religious  customs  in  suitable  and 
ivenient  places  established  for  that  purpose,  and  given 

right  and  opportunity  to  lease,  lay  out,  occupy  and 
intain  such  burial  grounds  subject  to  reasonable  sani- 
y  laws  and  regulations. 

V-  will  expect  that  religious  groups  or  congregations 
aposed  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 

territory  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
1  be  given  the  right  to  have  their  spiritual  needs  min- 
•red  to  by  clergymen,  priests,  rabbis  or  other  ecclesi- 
ical  functionaries  who  are  nationals  of  the  United 
tes  of  America,  and  that  such  clergymen,  priests,  rabbis 
>ther  ecclesiastical  functionaries  will  be  protected  from 
disability  or  persecution  and  will  not  be  denied  entry 
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into  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  their 
ecclesiastical  status. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Litvinov, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Mr.  Maxim  M.  Litvinov, 

People's  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


Mr.  Litvinov  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 

Washington,  November  16,  1933 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
November  16,  1933,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics as  a  fixed  policy  accords  the  nationals  of  the  United 
States  within  the  territory  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  the  following  rights  referred  to  by  you : 

1.  The  right  to  "free  exercise  of  liberty  of  conscience 
and  religious  worship"  and  protection  "from  all  disabil- 
ity or  persecution  on  account  of  their  religious  faith  or 
worship". 

This  right  is  supported  by  the  following  laws  and 
regulations  existing  in  the  various  republics  of  the  Union  : 

Every  person  may  profess  any  religion  or  none.  All 
restrictions  of  rights  connected  with  the  profession  of 
any  belief  whatsoever,  or  with  the  non-profession  of 
any  belief,  are  annulled.  (Decree  of  Jan.  23,  1918, 
art.  3.) 

Within  the  confines  of  the  Soviet  Union  it  is  pro- 
hibited to  issue  any  local  laws  or  regulations  restrict- 
ing or  limiting  freedom  of  conscience,  or  establishing 
privileges  or  preferential  rights  of  any  kind  based  upon 
the  religious  profession  of  any  person.  (Decree  of  Jan. 
23,  1918,  art.  2.) 

2.  The  right  to  "conduct  without  annoyance  or  moles- 
tation of  any  kind  religious  services  and  rites  of  a  cere- 
monial nature." 

This  right  is  supported  by  the  following  laws : 

A  free  performance  of  religious  rites  is  guaranteed  as 
long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  public  order  and  is  not 
accompanied  by  interference  with  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Local  authorities  possess  the  right 
in  such  cases  to  adopt  all  necessary  measures  to  pre- 
serve public  order  and  safety.  (Decree  of  Jan.  23, 1918, 
art.  5.) 

Interference  with  the  performance  of  religious  rites, 
in  so  far  as  they  do  not  endanger  public  order  and  are 
not  accompanied  by  infringements  on  the  rights  of 
others  is  punishable  by  compulsory  labour  for  a  period 
up  to  six  months.     (Criminal  Code,  art.  127.) 

3.  "The  right  and  opportunity  to  lease,  erect  or  main- 
tain in  convenient  situations"  churches,  houses  or  other 
buildings  appropriate  for  religious  purposes. 

This  right  is  supported  by  the  following  laws  and 
regulations : 

Believers  belonging  to  a  religious  society  with  the 
object  of  making  provision  for  their  requirements  in 
the  matter  of  religion  may  lease  under  contract,  free  of 
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charge,  from  the  Sub-District  or  District  Executive 
Committee  or  from  the  Town  Soviet,  special  buildings 
for  the  purpose  of  worship  and  objects  intended  ex- 
clusively for  the  purposes  of  their  cult.  (Decree  of 
April  8,  1929,  art.  10.) 

Furthermore,  believers  who  have  formed  a  religious 
society  or  a  group  of  believers  may  use  for  religious 
meetings  other  buildings  which  have  been  placed  at  their 
disposal  on  lease  by  private  persons  or  by  local  Soviets 
and  Executive  Committees.  All  rules  established  for 
houses  of  worship  are  applicable  to  these  buildings. 
Contracts  for  the  use  of  such  buildings  shall  be  con- 
cluded by  individual  believers  who  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  execution.  In  addition,  these  build- 
ings must  comply  with  the  sanitary  and  technical  build- 
ing regulations.     (Decree  of  April  8,  1929,  art.  10.) 

The  place  of  worship  and  religious  property  shall  be 
handed  over  for  the  use  of  believers  forming  a  religious 
society  under  a  contract  concluded  in  the  name  of  the 
competent  District  Executive  Committee  or  Town 
Soviet  by  the  competent  administrative  department  or 
branch,  or  directly  by  the  Sub-District  Executive  Com- 
mittee.    (Decree  of  April  8,  1929,  art.  15.) 

The  construction  of  new  places  of  worship  may  take 
place  at  the  desire  of  religious  societies  provided  that 
the  usual  technical  building  regulations  and  the  special 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  People's  Commissariat 
for  Internal  Affairs  are  observed.  (Decree  of  April 
8,  1929,  art.  45.) 

4.  "The  right  to  collect  from  their  co-religionists  .  .  . 
voluntary  offerings  for  religious  purposes." 

This  right  is  supported  by  the  following  law : 

Members  of  groups  of  believers  and  religious  societies 
may  raise  subscriptions  among  themselves  and  collect 
voluntary  offerings,  both  in  the  place  of  worship  itself 
and  outside  it,  but  only  amongst  the  members  of  the 
religious  association  concerned  and  only  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  upkeep  of  the  place  of  worship  and 
the  religious  property,  for  the  engagement  of  minis- 
ters of  religion  and  for  the  expenses  of  their  executive 
body.  Any  form  of  forced  contribution  in  aid  of  reli- 
gious associations  is  punishable  under  the  Criminal 
Code.     (Decree  of  April  8,  1929,  art.  54.) 

5.  Right  to  "impart  religious  instruction  to  their  chil- 
dren either  singly  or  in  groups  or  to  have  such  instruction 
imparted  by  persons  whom  they  may  employ  for  such 
purpose." 

This  right  is  supported  by  the  following  law : 

The  school  is  separated  from  the  Church.     Instruc- 
tion in  religious  doctrines  is  not  permitted  in  any  gov- 
ernmental and  common  schools,  nor  in  private  teaching 
institutions  where  general  subjects  are  taught.     Per- 
sons  may   give  or   receive   religious   instruction   in   a 
private  manner.     (Decree  of  Jan.  23,  1918,  art.  9.) 
Furthermore,  the  Soviet  Government  is  prepared  to  in- 
clude in  a  consular  convention  to  be  negotiated  immedi- 
;ilc]y  following  the  establishment  of  relations  between  our 
two  countries  provisions  in  which  nationals  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  granted  rights  with  reference  to  freedom 
of  conscience  and  the  free  exercise  of  religion  which  shall 
not  be  less  favorable  than  those  enjoyed  in  the  Union  of 
Soviet.  Socialist  Republics  by  nationals  of  the  nation  most 
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favored  in  this  respect.     In  this  connection,  I  have   fl 
honor  to  call  to  your  attention  Article  '.)  of  the  Tre;-i 
between  Germany  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  1- 
publics,  signed  at  Moscow  October  12,  1925,  which  reu 
as  follows : 

Nationals  of  each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  .  .  .  sbt 
be  entitled  to  hold  religious  services  in  churches,  hou  i 
or  other  buildings,  rented,  according  to  the  laws  of  . 
country,  in  their  national  language  or  in  any  other  U 
guage  which  is  customary  in  their  religion.  They  si  I 
be  entitled  to  bury  their  dead  in  accordance  with  tt  • 
religious  practice  in  burial-grounds  established  and  nu  - 
tained  by  them  with  the  approval  of  the  competfl 
authorities,  so  long  as  they  comply  with  the  police  re  - 
lations  of  the  other  Party  in  respect  of  buildings  1 1 
public  health. 

Furthermore,  I  desire  to  state  that  the  rights  spec-ill 
in  the  above  paragraphs  will  be  granted  to  American  - 
tionals  immediately  upon  the  establishment  of  relati 
between  our  two  countries. 

Finally,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  g'I 
ernment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  wie 
reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  refusing  visas  to  Americ  i 
desiring  to  enter  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub  8 
on  personal  grounds,  does  not  intend  to  base  such  refus 
on  the  fact  of  such  persons  having  an  ecclesiastical  sta 
1  am,  my  dear  Mr.  President, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Maxim  Litvinoff 
People's  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affair. 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
The  White  House. 


New  Proof  of  Communist  Violation 
of  Armistice  Agreement 

Following  are  the  texts  of  a  Department 
State  announcement  concerning  an  attach  m<e 
by  North  Korean  planes  on  a  U.N.  Commcd 
aircraft  over  the  Telloto  Sea  on  February  6a 
statement  on  the  incident  made  by  the  U.N.  Ccr 
mand  delegate  to  the  Military  Armistice  Comni- 
sion  in  Korea  on  February  21,  and  a  letter  fin 
Maj.  Gen.  Leslie  D.  Carter  of  the  U.N.  Commid 
which  was  delivered  to  the  Neutral  Nations  Suj'- 
visory  Commission  [NNSC]  following  the  F>- 
ruary  21  meeting  of  the  Military  Armis'S 
Commission. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 

Press  release  101  dated  February  23 

Investigation  by  the  United  Nations  Comm-d 
of  the  February  5  RB^5  incident  over  the  Yel  w 
Sea  has  confirmed  the  fact  of  Communist  viola!  fl 
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Jparagrapb.  L3dof  the  Korean  Armistice  Agree- 
ing Paragraph  13d  prohibits  the  introduction 
i  combat  aircraft  into  Korea  except  for  replace- 
i  nts  of  the  same  type. 

in  the  February  5  incident  a  United  Nations 

inmand  RB— 15  was  attacked  over  international 

s  by   four  North   Korean  MIG-15's.     The 

t  yang  radio  on  February  S  admitted  that  the 

Jacking  planes  were  North  Korean.     Inasmuch 

Jaircraft  of  this  type  were  not  in  North  Korea 

i  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  they 

i  only  have  been  introduced  in   violation  of 

raph  13d  of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 
Details  of  the  incident  as  confirmed  by  thor- 
>_rh  investigation  by  the  United  Nations  Corn- 
are  as  follows: 

Dn  a  routine  United  Nations  Command  mission 
i  RB-15,  escorted  by  twelve  F-86D  Sabre  Jet  air- 
:\ft,  was  Hying  over  the  Yellow  Sea  off  the  west 

if  Korea  on  February  5.  Off  the  coast  west 
:  Pyongyang,  at  1:40  p.  m.  Korean  time,  four 
irth  Korean  MIG-15's  attacked  the  RB-45.  In 
i  sordance  with  standing  United  States  policy  the 
B-45  returned  fire  in  self-defense.  In  so  doing  it 
lieted  damage  of  undetermined  extent  on  one 

L5.     In  order  to  help  defend  the  RB-45, 

of  the  twelve  Sabre  Jets  also  engaged  the 

ackers.    Pursuing  them  as  they  fled  in  the  di- 

•  tion  of  Pyongyang,  the  Sabre  Jets  shot  down 

o  North  Korean  MIG's  over  nearby  coastal 

The  United  Nations  Command  had  previously 

1  the  Communists  with  illegally  introduc- 

:  military  aircraft  into  North  Korea.     It  had 

jo  requested  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory 

dssion  (Nxsc)  in  Korea  to  conduct  investi- 

4  ions  of  such  illegal  introductions. 

[n  the  one  case  in  which  the  Communist  mem- 

i-s  of  the  Nxsc  agreed  to  permit  such  an  inves- 

n.  in  October  1953,  at  an  airfield  at  Uiju 

North  Korea,  all  evidence  of  crated  aircraft 

!-  removed  from  the  field  before  the  inspection 
m  could  arrive,  and  the  inspection  team  was  not 
mitted  to  inspect  certain  aircraft  which  were 
i the  field  but  under  tarpaulins.  The  inspection 
■  in  was  hampered  in  other  ways  and  was  limited 
id  restricted  in  what  it  could  see. 
When  the  United  Nations  Command  in  Febru- 
\f  1954  requested  further  investigation  of  illegal 
]mmunist  introduction  of  aircraft,  the  Commu- 
ut  members  of  the  Nxsc  refused  to  agree  to  the 
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investigations.  The  latest  incident  in  which 
North  Korean  jet  aircraft  attacked  United  Na- 
tions Command  aircraft  over  international  waters 
is  therefore  highly  significant  as  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  aircraft  in  North 
Korea.  At  the  February  9,  1955,  meeting  of  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission,  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  cited  this  incident  as  evidence  in 
protesting  Communist  violation  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement  by  illegally  introducing  aircraft.1 


U.N.  COMMAND  STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  21 

In  the  53d  meeting  of  the  Military  Armistice 
Commission  on  9  February  1955  your  side  lodged 
certain  base  and  distorted  charges  against  our  side. 
These  charges  were  to  the  effect  that  on  5  Feb- 
ruary 1955  certain  United  Nations  Command  air- 
craft intruded  into  the  airspace  over  the  terri- 
tory under  the  military  control  of  your  side  which 
you  allege  was  a  serious  hostile  act.  You  also 
charged  that  while  so  doing  our  aircraft  perpe- 
trated an  illegal  attack  against  the  military  air- 
craft of  your  side  which  were  on  patrol  duty  at 
that  time.  You  further  stated  that  these  aircraft 
of  yours  were  obliged  to  counterattack  as  our  air- 
craft fled  to  the  south. 

At  the  time  of  these  charges  our  side  stated 
that: 


1  The  U.N.  Command  representative  on  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission  said  at  the  Feb.  9  meeting: 

"As  to  the  specific  charges  which  your  side  makes  today, 
I  have  no  information  regarding  the  incident  you  have 
described.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  an  incident  wherein 
aircraft  of  the  United  Nations  Command,  while  on  a 
routine  flight  over  international  waters,  were  attacked  on 
5  February  1955.  This  unwarranted  attack  forced  our 
aircraft  to  defend  themselves  against  the  attacking  air- 
craft. 

"The  source  of  the  attacking  aircraft  was  not  certain 
at  the  time  of  attack,  but  they  were  of  the  MIG  type,  and 
they  fled  in  the  direction  of  Pyongyang.  The  fact  that 
you  now  acknowledge  ownership  of  the  attacking  aircraft 
confirms  the  fact  that  your  side  has  committed  a  hostile 
act  within  the  meaning  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  in  this 
unprovoked  and  unjustified  attack. 

"The  fact  that  these  attacking  aircraft  headed  for  bases 
in  North  Korea  offers  convincing  proof  that  your  side  has 
committed  a  second  violation  of  the  Armistice  Agreement : 
namely,  illegal  introduction  of  combat  aircraft,  because 
aircraft  of  this  type  were  not  in  North  Korea  at  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice. 

"Our  side  demands  that  your  side  punish  the  personnel 
responsible  for  these  willful  and  flagrant  violations  of  the 
Armistice  Agreement." 
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I  have  no  information  regarding  the  incident  you  have 
described.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  an  incident  wherein 
aircraft  of  the  United  Nations  Command,  while  on  a 
routine  flight  over  international  waters,  were  attacked  on 
5  February  1955.  This  unwarranted  attack  forced  our 
aircraft  to  defend  themselves  against  the  attacking 
aircraft. 

Our  side  now  has  information  regarding  this 
incident. 

On  5  February  1955  a  four-engine  jet-type  air- 
craft of  our  side  accompanied  by  a  flight  of  F-86 
aircraft  was  on  a  routine  mission  over  interna- 
tional waters.  This  four-engine  jet-type  aircraft 
at  no  time  came  within  the  territorial  limits  under 
the  military  control  of  your  side.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  navigator's  log  and  the  accurate 
tracking  of  our  radar.  Your  charge  that  airplanes 
of  our  side  intruded  into  the  territory  under  the 
military  control  of  your  side  with  hostile  intent 
is,  therefore,  a  deliberate,  malicious  invention. 

At  1330  hours,  when  over  international  waters, 
our  four-engine  jet-type  aircraft  and  our  escort 
was  attacked  by  a  flight  of  your  MIG  type  aircraft. 
This  was  an  unprovoked,  unwarranted  attack  over 
international  waters. 

In  order  to  protect  our  four-engine  jet- type 
plane  from  your  calculated  and  unprovoked  at- 
tack, our  fighter  planes  promptly  counterattacked 
your  MIG  aircraft  and  pressed  the  counterattack 
in  order  to  prevent  your  MIGs  from  returning  to 
execute  another  unwarranted  attack.  When  our 
fighters  were  assured  that  your  attack  was  repelled 
they  immediately  withdrew. 

By  your  own  statement  before  the  53d  meeting 
of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  you 
blandly  admitted  violating  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment by  acknowledging  ownership  of  the  MIGs 
which  attacked  our  planes.  No  aircraft  except 
modern  high  speed  jets  such  as  MIGs  could  pos- 
sibly have  intercepted  our  jet  aircraft  at  the  ex- 
treme altitude  and  speed  at  which  they  were  flying. 
The  identity  of  the  MIG  type  planes  is  definitely 
established  by  undisputable  visual  and  photo- 
graphic identification.  Their  base  is  established 
by  positive  radar  tracks  which  followed  your  at- 
tacking aircraft  from  their  take  off  to  their  re- 
turn. In  addition,  we  know  these  MIG  aircraft 
were  not  in  Korea  at  the  time  the  armistice  was 
signed,  which  clearly  proves  that  you  have  brought 
them  in  in  violation  of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 
The  reports  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory 
Commission  do  not  list  a  single  aircraft  of  any 
type  as  being  brought  into  your  territory  since 


27  July  1953,  and  yet  facts  prove  that  from  tit 
time  your  air  operations  from  North  Korea  h  e 
mounted  from  zero  in  increasing  magnitude  t  % 
high  tempo.  Therefore,  by  your  own  statemei  j, 
you  have  condemned  yourself  before  the  work  o 
be  a  violator  of  your  own  solemn  commitmeii, 
Our  side  demands  that  the  perpetrators  of  t  - 
crime  be  punished. 

Our  side  now  states  that  we  intend  to  exer<  e 
our  legal  rights  and  continue  flights  over  inter  .- 
tional  waters.  We  further  intend  that  should  r 
aircraft  be  attacked  they  will  protect  themseh  i. 

Our  side  intends,  as  always,  to  observe  and  ab  e 
by  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Armis'e 
Agreement. 


U.  N.  COMMAND  LETTER  TO  NNSC,  FEBRUARY  1 

1.  The  United  Nations  Command  charges  t  .t 
the  Korean  Peoples  Army  and  Chinese  Peoj  s 
Volunteers  have  between  the  dates  of  27  J  j 
1953  and  5  February  1955  introduced  into  thet- 
ritory  under  the  military  control  of  their  se 
combat  aircraft  of  the  MIG  type,  arms,  and  8- 
munition  therefor,  in  excess  of  combat  aircrt 
of  the  MIG  type,  arms,  and  ammunition  there  r 
in  the  territory  under  the  military  control  of  f 
Korean  Peoples  Army  and  Chinese  Peoples  "V  - 
unteers  side  on  27  July  1953,  and  have  failed  o 
report  them  in  the  prescribed  manner  and  f orir  o 
the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission,  q 
violation  of  paragraph  13d  and  other  provisions  f 
the  Armistice  Agreement.  Furthermore,  e 
United  Nations  Command  reports  and  chars 
that  the  above  indicated  violations  occurred  t 
the  air  installations  at:  40°  09'  North,  124°  ' 
East  in  the  vicinity  of  Uiju,  39°  57'  North,  V.° 
13'  East  in  the  vicinity  of  Namsi,  39°  54'  Noit, 
125°  30'  East  in  the  vicinity  of  Taechon,  39°  ' 
North,  125°  50'  East  in  the  vicinity  of  Pyongy;  .r 
East  (Mirim-Ni),  39°  12'  North,  125°  40'  East  i 
the  vicinity  of  Sunan,  39°  24'  North,  125°  55'  Et 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pyong-Ni,  all  in  the  terrhV 
under  the  military  control  of  the  Korean  Peof  s 
Army  and  Chinese  Peoples  Volunteers  side. 

2.  Therefore  in  accordance  with  the  provisos 
of  paragraph  28  of  the  Armistice  Agreement, , 
as  Senior  Member  of  the  United  Nations  Cc  - 
mand  component  of  the  Military  Armistice  Cc  - 
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on,  request  that  the  Neutral  Nations  Super- 

I  Commission  dispatch  three  mobile  Neutral 

fations  inspection  teams  to  the  places  indicated 

■ove,  outside  the  demilitarized  zone,  to  conduct 
pedal  observations  and  inspections  under  the 
•rovisions  of  paragraphs  41,  42c  and  42f  of  the 
Lnnist  ice  Agreement  of  the  illegal  introduction  of 
ombat  aircraft  of  the  MIG  type,  arms,  and  ara- 
nmition  therefor  by  the  Korean  Peoples  Army 
ml  Chinese  Peoples  Volunteers  into  the  territory 
inder  their  military  control,  between  the  dates  27 

uly  1953  and  5  February  1955,  in  excess  of  those 
terns  which  were  in  the  territory  under  the  mili- 
ary control  of  the  Korean  Peoples  Army  and 
"hinese  Peoples  Volunteers  on  27  July  1953  in 
iolation  of  paragraph  13d  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement,  and  a  failure  to  report  the  same  to 
he  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  in 
ccordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Armistice 
fment. 

3.  The  United  Nations  Command  is  prepared 
o  present  photographs  and  other  evidence  in 
upport  of  the  above  indicated  charges. 


teply  to  Sweden  and  Switzerland 
n  Korean  Supervisory  Commission 

ret*  release  119  dated  March  3 

On  March  2,  1955,  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
Robert  Murphy  handed  identical  aide  memoire  to 
he  Swedish  Ambassador  and  the  Swiss  Minister 
i  Washington.  These  were  in  reply  to  aide  mem- 
ire  received  from  the  Swedish  and  Swiss  Gov- 
fnments  on  January  27, 1955,1  concerning  the  ac- 
ivities  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Gom- 
lission  in  Korea.  Text  of  the  U.  S.  replies 
ollows : 

Reference  is  made  to  the  Aide-Memoire  of  the 
Embassy  of  Sweden  (Legation  of  Switzerland) 
f  January  27,  1955  concerning  the  desire  of  the 
•wedish  (Swiss)  Government  that  consideration 
e  given  to  the  termination  of  the  activities  of  the 
'eutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission,  or, 
ailing  that,  to  agreement  by  the  signatories  to 
ie  Korean  Armistice  Agreement  to  a  solution 
uprising  a  sizeable  reduction  of  the  personnel 
f  the  four  delegations  to  the  Neutral  Nations  Su- 

1  Not  printed. 
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pervisory  Commission.  In  replying  to  these  pro- 
posals, this  Government  has  consulted  with  its 
Allies  whose  forces  fought  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  to  repel  the  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  appre- 
ciates the  difficulties  Sweden  (Switzerland)  is  en- 
countering in  carrying  out  a  task  which  the  Swed- 
ish (Swiss)  Government  had  undertaken  on  the 
understanding  that  the  Commission  would  last  for 
only  a  limited  time.  Furthermore,  it  is  aware 
that  obstructionist  activities  on  the  part  of  the 
Communist  side  have  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  to  ful- 
fill its  responsibilities  under  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment. The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  agrees  with  the  Government  of  Sweden 
(Switzerland)  that  the  Neutral  Nations  Super- 
visory Commission  should  be  abolished. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist reply  to  the  Swedish  Aide-Memoire  rejects 
the  liquidation  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervi- 
sory Commission  which  is  the  solution  preferred 
by  the  Government  of  Sweden  (Switzerland),  but 
accepts  in  concept  the  less  preferred  alternative 
of  a  reduction  in  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory 
Commission  personnel.  Despite  the  current  ac- 
tivities undertaken  by  the  Neutral  Nations  Super- 
visory Commission  at  the  request  of  either  the 
United  Nations  Command  side  or  the  Communist 
side,  it  is  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  primarily  because  of  the  consistent  history 
of  Communist  obstruction,  that  it  is  doubtful  that 
any  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Com- 
mission. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  Government  of  Sweden  (Swit- 
zerland) will  conduct  its  further  consultations  on 
the  problem  on  an  urgent  basis  and  awaits  with 
interest  the  results  of  such  consultation. 


Continuing  Efforts  on  Behalf  of 

U.  S.  Prisoners  in  Communist  China 

Press  release  112  dated  March  1 

While  U.  N.  Secretary-General  Hammarskjold 
continues  his  efforts  to  secure  the  release  of  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  imprisoned  in  Communist  China,  a  con- 
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tinuing  effort  is  also  being  made  by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment to  secure  the  release  of  other  detained  and 
imprisoned  Americans.  Yesterday  the  U.S.  Con- 
sul General  at  Geneva  *  met  with  a  Chinese  Com- 
munist representative 2  to  renew  U.  S.  demands  for 
release  of  these  American  citizens  from  their  un- 
warranted detention.  The  Communist  represent- 
ative, however,  reiterated  the  Communist  position 
that  no  Americans  are  being  unjustly  detained. 

This  was  the  11th  in  a  series  of  meetings  held  at 
Geneva  since  last  June  on  this  subject.  During 
this  period  18  Americans  who  had  been  imprisoned 
or  otherwise  detained  have  left  Communist  China, 
including  Dr.  Malcolm  Bersohn  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Rickett,  who  were  released  on  the  Hong  Kong 
border  on  February  27. 

Twenty-six  American  civilians,  including  John 
T.  Downey  and  Richard  G.  Fecteau,  remain  in 
jail;  three  are  under  house  arrest;  and  twelve 
others  are  still  denied  exit  permits. 

The  Consul  General  also  inquired  specifically 
as  to  the  welfare  of  a  number  of  the  detained 
Americans  from  whom  no  correspondence  has 
been  received  although  the  Communists  gave  as- 
surances in  June  1954  that  all  detained  Americans 
would  be  permitted  to  correspond  with  relatives. 
He  requested  that  the  Chinese  Communist  Red 
Cross  expedite  mail  deliveries.  He  also  sought 
assurances  that  imprisoned  Americans  who  need 
medical  attention  or  hospital  care  would  receive  it. 

The  Communist  representative  stated  that  those 
who  were  ill  would  receive  medical  care  and  at- 
tention. He  promised  to  reply  later  to  the  Consul 
General's  requests  for  information  on  the  welfare 
of  Americans  who  had  not  been  heard  from  and 
stated  that  Red  Cross  channels  were  available  for 
transmission  of  letters  and  small  parcels,  includ- 
ing food  and  medicines,  from  the  families. 


Rejection  of  Polish  Charges  on 
Detention  of  Praca  and  Gottwald 

TEXT  OF  FEBRUARY  21  NOTE  TO  POLAND 

PreB8  release  95  dated  February  21 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  on 
February  21  by  the  American  Embassy  at  Warsaw 
to  the  Polish  Foreign  Office. 


The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  Fo 
eign  Affairs  and  in  accordance  with  instructio: 
received  from  the  United  States  Government  h 
the  honor  to  reply  to  the  Ministry's  note  of  Fe 
ruary  12,  1955,  concerning  the  detention  of  t\ 
merchant  vessels,  the  Praca  and  the  Gottwald,  I 
the  navy  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
China.1 

The  United  States  Government  has  repeated 
and  categorically  rejected  the  Polish  Gover 
ment's  false  charges  alleging  United  States  i 
sponsibility  in  this  matter.  The  United  Stat 
Government  once  again  rejects  these  charges  ai 
wishes  it  clearly  understood  that  the  United  Stat 
considers  inadmissible  the  Polish  Governmen 
attempt  to  determine  the  applicability  of  Unit 
States  legislation  to  alleged  United  States  co 
duct. 

On  December  17,  1954,  by  a  vote  of  44  to  5,  t 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  reject 
similar  charges  made  against  the  United  Stat 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  Gover 
ment  is  confident  that  that  decision  was  an  a 
curate  reflection  of  world  opinion  in  recognizii 
the  true  nature  and  purposes  of  such  accusatio 
as  are  contained  in  the  present  note  of  the  Poli 
Government. 


POLISH  NOTE  OF  FEBRUARY  12 

The  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  presents  its  conn; 
ments  to  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  in  Wars; 
and,  with  reference  to  the  note  of  December  8,  19; 
wishes  to  state  the  following: 

The  responsibility  of  the  United  States  Governnw 
for  the  piratical  attacks  on  the  Polish  merchant  vess- 
Praca  and  President  Gottwald,  committed  in  the  watt 
of  the  Far  East  with  the  direct  participation  of  U.S.  I 
Force  units,  was  proved  on  the  basis  of  incontestable  a 
verified  facts  which  the  Polish  Government  presented 
its  previous  notes  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Stai 
as  well  as  in  the  statements  made  by  its  representatii 
on  the  U.  N.  forum  during  the  discussion  on  the  probl' 
of  the  violation  of  free  navigation  in  Chinese  wate 
at  the  ninth  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The   U.S.   Government,   unable   to  deny   or  to  refi 
the  evidence,  is  stubbornly  following  the  tactics  of 
jecting  any  responsibility  by  prooflessly  contending 


'  Franklin  C.  Gowen. 

'Acting  Consul  General  Shen  Ping. 


1  For  earlier  exchanges  of  notes  on  this  subject,  s 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  9,  195:5,  p.  640;  May  31,  1954,  p.  81 
Aug.  16,  1954,  p.  241 ;  and  Dec.  27,  1954,  p.  982.    For 
announcement  on  admission  of  Polish  seamen  to  the  U  , 
see  ibid.,  Nov.  1,  1954,  p.  653. 
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ck  of  any  connection"  between  the  United  States  and 
ie  operations  carried  out  against  the  Polish  vessels  and 
K>ir  crews.  At  the  same  time,  as  is  evident  from  the 
>te  of  December  8,  1954,  the  United  States  wishes  to 
lift  the  entire  blame  for  the  piratical  acts,  committed 
i  the  waters  of  the  Far  East,  onto  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
ique. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  generally  known  fact  that  the 
.S.  Government  exercises  virtual  political,  military,  and 
■ononiic  control  over  the  activity  of  the  Kuomintang 
>ginie,  to  which  it  is  extending  full  support  by  supplying 
with  arms,  ammunition,  aviation  and  naval  equipment, 
nd  financial  means.  This  state  of  affairs,  in  existence 
>r  many  years,  was  confirmed  by  the  agreement  con- 
uded  on  December  2,  1954,'  between  the  U.S.  Govera- 
:«Tit  and  Chiang  Kai-shek,  in  which  agreement  the  United 
tates  committed  itself  to  support  the  activity  of  the 
uomintang,  directed  against  peace  and  security  in  the 
ar  East. 

The  responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  aggres- 
ve  activity  in  the  Far  East  arises  not  only  from  the 
let  of  inspiring  and  completely  controlling  the  Kuomin- 
ing  clique  and  from  artificially  supporting  its  existence 
f  military,  political,  and  financial  means.  The  Seventh 
S.  Fleet,  stationed  since  1950  in  the  waters  surrounding 
ie  island  of  Taiwan,  and  the  air  forces  connected  with 
,  are  extending  direct  support  to  the  aggressive  opera- 
ons  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  forces.  In  the  attacks  on 
ith  the  Praca  and  the  President  GotUcald,  the  piratical 
hiang  Kai-shek  units  were  led  to  the  Polish  vessels  by 
ircraft  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  These  facts  were  cor- 
>borated  by  witnesses,  and  constitute  additional  evidence 
f  the  responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  at- 
icks  on  and  seizure  of  the  vessels  of  the  Polish  Mer- 
aant  Marine. 

Though  unable  to  deny  those  facts,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ient  in  its  note  of  December  8  stated  that  "the  mission 
P  the  Seventh  Fleet  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  to 
•ntribute  to  the  security  of  the  Far  East." 
The  Polish  Government  is  compelled  to  appraise  this 
atement  as  being  far  from  sincere  and  entirely  proof- 
as,  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  presence  and  activity 
P  the  Seventh  Fleet  and  of  other  U.S.  armed  forces  in 
:e  areas  situated  thousands  of  kilometers  from  the  U.S. 
oundaries,  is  not  to  protect  the  security  of  the  United 
tates,  which  is  not  in  the  least  threatened,  but  to  sup- 
ort  the  aggressive  activity  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
ique.  The  Seventh  Fleet  and  other  armed  forces  con- 
ected  with  it  constitute  a  severe  threat  to  peace  and 
?curity  In  the  Far  East. 

This  threat  has  increased  particularly  in  connection 
ith  the  adoption  in  January  1955  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
f  a  resolution,  submitted  by  the  President,  authorizing 
im  to  carry  on  military  operations  in  the  Taiwan 
traits  with  the  help  of  the  American  armed  forces. 
he  interference  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  internal 
ffairs  of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  is  the  reason  for 
ie  growing  tension  in  the  Far  East  and,  through  it,  the 
icreased  danger  which  threatens  peaceful  international 
avigation,  primarily  of  the  vessels  of  countries  which 

*  Ibid.,  Dec  13,  1954,  p.  899. 
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maintain  normal,  peaceful,  and  friendly  relations  with 
the  Asian  countries. 

By  supporting  the  piratical  attacks  and  by  the  direct 
participation  of  its  military  units  in  them,  the  United 
States  Government  not  only  violated  the  obligatory  stand- 
ards of  international  law  but  also  found  itself  in  serious 
conflict  with  its  own  legislation.  The  order  on  the 
punishment  for  piracy  is  contained  in  the  provisions  of 
article  8  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  Penal  Code  provides  for  the  punishment  of 
life  imprisonment  for  those  guilty  of  piracy,  and  the  draft 
of  the  Convention  on  Piracy,  prepared  in  1932  in  the 
United  States,  charges  not  only  the  direct  perpetrators 
with  the  guilt  of  piracy  but  also  those  who  facilitate  the 
execution  of  this  crime.  Article  3  of  the  draft  speaks 
plainly  about  this,  qualifying  every  act  of  "voluntary 
participation"  and  "instigation  and  conscious  facilita- 
tion" of  piracy  on  a  par  with  the  act  of  piracy. 

Thus,  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  acts  of  violence  committed  against  the  Polish 
vessels  and  crews  is  incontestable.  In  spite  of  this,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  Government  has  undertaken  no 
steps  to  put  an  end  to  these  illegal  acts,  whose  victims 
have  been  Polish  seamen  and  Polish  ships.  It  has  done 
nothing  to  release  immediately  and  to  return  to  Poland 
the  crews,  ships,  and  cargoes  detained  on  Taiwan. 

For  over  8  months  the  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
vessel  President  Oottwald  have  been  imprisoned  and  sub- 
jected to  brutal  pressure,  blackmail,  and  threats  aiming 
to  induce  them  to  betray  their  own  fatherland  and  to 
abandon  their  own  families.  In  the  statement  attached 
to  the  note  of  the  Polish  Government  of  November  20, 
1954,  the  seamen  of  the  vessel  Praca,  who,  thanks  to  the 
endeavors  of  the  Polish  Government  and  the  aid  of  the 
Swedish  Red  Cross,  returned  to  Poland,  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  experiences  and  eyewitness  observations  de- 
scribed exactly  the  methods  of  the  physical  and  moral 
maltreatment  of  the  crew  members  of  both  Polish  ships 
aimed  at  shattering  their  resistance  and  forcing  them  to 
break  faith  with  their  fatherland.  This  statement  clearly 
mentions  the  direct  participation  and  leading  role  of 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  this  terrorist 
act,  including  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  on 
Taiwan,  whom  Mr.  Fernand  Gigon,  the  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  French  newspaper  Monde,  in  his  corre- 
spondence from  Taipeh  published  on  January  23,  called 
"the  real  master  of  the  island — after  Buddha,  but  before 
Chiang  Kai-shek."  The  Monde  correspondent  also  men- 
tioned the  "Western  Enterprise,"  the  American  organiza- 
tion operating  on  Taiwan,  adding  that  the  agents  of  this 
organization  directly  participated  in  exerting  pressure 
on  the  crews  of  the  seized  vessels. 

In  its  note  of  December  8,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  silently  passed  over  the  statements  of  the  eye- 
witnesses, the  seamen  from  the  vessel  Praca.  Instead  of 
giving  a  reply  to  the  explicit  and  concrete  accusations 
contained  in  the  note  of  the  Polish  Government  as  well  as 
in  the  statement  attached  to  it,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  considered  it  very  convenient  for  itself  to 
refer  to  the  fact  of  enticing  a  group  of  Polish  seamen  with 
the  aid  of  pressure  and  terror  and  transporting  them  to 
the  United  States  where  they  were  used  for  anti-Polish 
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propaganda  purposes.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  considered  it  possible  on  this  occasion  to  refer  to 
its  alleged  "traditional  policies  of  granting  asylum." 

In  connection  with  this,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  policy 
of  using  the  institution  of  asylum  for  recruiting  traitors 
and  criminals  with  money  which  comes  from  the  millions 
openly  allocated  for  this  purpose  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  irritating  relations 
between  nations  was  long  ago  branded  on  the  international 
forum.  If  it  was  a  question  of  referring  to  this  affair 
in  the  note  of  December  8,  then  the  attempt  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  present  itself  in  the  role  of 
"a  defender  of  the  oppressed"  is  an  open  admission  of 
direct  participation  in  the  action  carried  out  in  relation 


to  the  Polish  seamen  imprisoned  on  Taiwan. 

The  Polish  Government  states  that  so  far  the  Gover 
ment  of  the  United  States  has  not  given  a  meritorloi 
reply  to  the  just,  motivated,  and  irrefutable  accusatioi 
contained  in  the  notes  of  the  Polish  Government  of  0 
tober  12  and  26,  1953,  and  May  15  and  November  20, 195 
nor  has  it  undertaken  any  steps  to  put  an  end  to  tl 
methods,  contrary  to  international  law,  applied  towai 
the  Polish  vessels  Praca  and  President  Gottwald  and  the 
crews. 

The  Polish  Government  therefore  repeats  its  categoi 
cal  protest  against  the  continued  detention  of  Polish  se 
men,  ships,  and  cargoes  on  Taiwan  and  demands  the 
immediate  release  and  return  to  Poland. 


The  United  Nations  in  the  Fight  for  Freedom 


by  James  J.  Wadsworth 

Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations1 


Today  I  propose  to  talk  with  you  chiefly  about 
how  the  United  Nations  helps  us  in  what  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  has  referred  to  as  the  "big  fight 
between  us  Americans  and  our  allies  who  love 
freedom  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side, 
the  Communist  rulers  who  would  destroy  us." 
While  I  talk  about  political  issues,  I  ask  that  you 
remember  that  United  Nations  work,  which  we 
support,  is  constantly  going  on  without  the  bene- 
fit of  headlines,  building  hope  in  children,  teach- 
ing women  ways  of  health,  giving  men  skills  to 
better  their  own  standards  of  living. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  place  where  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  free  world  and  the  Commu- 
nist world  stands  out  in  sharp  relief.  There  is  an 
internal  political  boundary  at  the  United  Nations 
across  which  United  Nations  representatives  come 
to  grips  with  the  most  ruthless  diplomatic  fighters 
in  the  world — the  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites. 

The  Voting  Record 

Over  the  years  we  have  been  learning  to  con- 
tend more  and  more  effectively  in  this  area.     Our 

1  Address  made  before  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Feb.  17  (U.S./ 
U.N.  press  release  2117  dated  Feb.  16). 


record,  I  think,  is  one  Americans  can  study  wit 
profit  and  pride.  Do  you  realize  that  during  tl 
recently  concluded  Ninth  General  Assembly  m 
were  defeated  on  no  item  which  was  before  the  al 
important  Political  and  Security  Committee  ?  ^ 
were  defeated  on  no  item  that  was  before  tl 
Special  Political  Committee,  and  in  the  entii 
General  Assembly  there  were  no  items  which  v 
considered  to  be  of  primary  importance  whei 
the  vote  went  against  us.  Nineteen  agenda  iten 
we  sponsored  were  passed;  only  one  cosponsore 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  was  passed  and  we  cosponsore 
this  one  too!  On  the  other  hand  there  were  1 
times  when  the  Soviet  bloc  found  itself  complete! 
isolated.  The  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  vote 
alone  against  18  resolutions  which  were  passed. 
Look  at  the  score  on  individual  items  of  bas 
importance  to  us.  By  a  unanimous  vote  the  A 
sembly  endorsed  the  creation  of  an  Internation; 
Atomic  Energy  Agency — an  agency  to  be  con 
posed  of  nations  interested  in  sharing  the  peacef 
development  of  atomic  energy  for  the  welfar 
rather  than  for  the  destruction,  of  mankind.2  Tl 
idea  met  with  such  universal  favor  that  even  tl 
Soviet  Union  felt  compelled  to  vote  for  it. 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  18,  1054,  p.  018. 
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On  December  10  the  General  Assembly  voted 
•erwhelmingly  to  condemn  Red  China's  deten- 
on  and  imprisonment  of  American  airmen.3 
orty-soven  nations  approved  the  resolution  re- 
lesting  the  Secretary-General  to  seek  the  release 
F  11  United  States  airmen  and  other  captured 
nited  Nations  Command  personnel.  The  United 
tatafl  cosponsored  the  resolution — the  Soviet  bloc 

out  of  the  7  dissenting  votes. 
In  the  field  of  disarmament  the  Soviet  Union 
It  compelled  to  accept  the  initiative  of  the 
nited  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
anada,  and  finally  joined  in  a  unanimous  vote  in 
resolution  to  seek  an  acceptable  solution  to  the 
-:irni!iment  problem.4 

The  General  Assembly  took  a  major  step  ahead 
i  its  work  designed  to  foster  industrial  develop- 
ient  in  the  less-developed  areas  of  the  world.  It 
:>proved  the  formation  of  a  new  international 
?ency,  the  International  Finance  Corporation.5 
[ere  again  United  States  leadership  found  a  way 
>  put  the  International  Finance  Corporation  on 
workable  basis.  On  the  vote  the  Soviet  bloc 
bstained. 

Forty-one  nations  voted  in  favor  of  continuing 
nl  to  Korea,  The  Soviet  Union  voted  against  it. 
And  so  the  box  score  goes.  Indeed,  we  have 
?en  so  successful  that  one  of  the  hackneyed  Com- 
mnist  propaganda  themes  about  the  United  Na- 
ons  is  that  the  United  States  always  has  "an 
utomatic  majority"  whenever  the  General  As- 
»mbly  takes  a  vote.  It  is  true  that  we  have  had  a 
ig  majority  in  every  question  involving  the  cold 
ar.  It  is  true  that  on  the  major  political  issues 
e  won  out  in  the  last  Assembly  every  time.  On 
le  other  hand,  we  were  on  the  losing  end  of  three 
uestions  involving  non-self-governing  territories 
rid  on  a  legal  proposal  seeking  to  create  a 
schnical  definition  of  aggression.6  We  had  no 
utomatic  majority  here ! 


he  Soviet  Bloc 

\-  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  really  automatic 
oting  bloc  is  the  5-vote  bloc  controlled  from  Mos- 
3W — the  Soviet  Union,  Byelorussia,  the  Ukraine, 

1  Ibid.,  Dec.  20,  1954,  p.  931. 

'Ibid.,  Nov.  l,  1954,  p.  664,  and  Nov.  15,  1954,  p.  750. 
'  Ibid.,  Jan.  3,  1955,  p.  22. 

'For  a  U.  S.  statement  on  the  problem  of  defining  ag- 
ression, see  ibid.,  Dec.  6,  1954,  p.  871. 


Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland.  Again  and  again  we 
hear  of  50  to  5,  47  to  5,  52  to  5.  The  five  is  the 
automatic  Soviet  minority ! 

The  Communist-bloc  voting  is  so  well  controlled 
that  it  led  this  last  year  to  the  Czech  voting 
against  a  proposal  which  would  have  reduced  the 
amount  of  money  contributed  by  Czechoslovakia 
to  the  United  Nations  budget.  In  other  words,  he 
voted  against  his  own  country's  interest.  The  rea- 
son was  simple :  This  same  proposal  also  increased 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  contributed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  just  illuminates  once  again 
how  a  Communist  anywhere  in  the  world  must' 
forget  his  own  nation's  interest,  his  own  patriot- 
ism, and  work  for  Moscow  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time. 

The  social  behavior  of  Soviet  delegates  also  var- 
ies with  the  line.  During  the  last  Assembly  word 
must  have  been  given  out  that  Moscow  wanted 
affability.  So,  affable  they  were.  Even  the  repre- 
sentative of  TASS,  the  Soviet  "news"  agency, 
sought  to  be  agreeable  with  our  delegation  press 
officers.  Yet  still  the  purpose  was  the  same — to 
serve  the  Kremlin  line. 

There  is  no  composite  picture  that  can  be  drawn 
of  the  Soviet  representatives  or  of  their  satellites. 
They  can  be  brilliant ;  they  can  be  ridiculous ;  they 
can  be  brutal ;  they  can  appear  to  be  moved  by  com- 
passion ;  they  can  marshal  facts  or  they  can  put 
forward  a  fabric  of  lies.  Their  behavior  knows  no 
political  morality  except  Communist  morality — 
and,  as  Lenin  said,  "At  the  basis  of  Communist 
morality  lies  the  struggle  for  the  consolidation  and 
consummation  of  communism." 

The  United  Nations  consequently  is  a  place 
where  we  can  see  how  the  Soviet  representative, 
1955  model,  behaves.  It  is  not  only  useful  but 
downright  essential  that  we  have  this  observation 
post. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example  of  how  com- 
pletely ineffective  the  Communists  were.  This 
year  it  was  Czechoslovakia's  turn  to  play  stooge 
for  the  Kremlin  in  trying  to  put  the  bee  on  the 
United  States  for  so-called  warmongering.  The 
Czechs  introduced  a  resolution  with  the  impres- 
sive title  of  "Prohibition  of  Propaganda  in  Favor 
of  a  New  War."  We  and  many  of  the  other  free 
nations  got  to  work  on  this  resolution.  By  the 
time  we  finished,  the  General  Assembly  had  gone 
on  record  against  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  Com- 
munists couldn't   even   vote   for  the   resolution 
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which  they  had  started  out  to  propose.7  The 
Soviet  maneuver  had  completely  backfired — and 
this  happens  time  and  time  again. 

Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  United  Nations  adoption 
of  the  program  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
In  this  connection  a  recent  item  from  the  Moscow 
press  illustrates  how  defensive  the  Communists 
are  about  their  defeats  in  the  United  Nations.  On 
January  19,  Pravda  in  an  article  stated  that  the 
United  States  leaders  from  time  to  time  issued 
statements  favoring  the  development  of  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy.  The  article  goes  on  to  say — 
in  defiance  of  the  facts,  of  course — that  Americans 
do  nothing  to  back  up  their  brave  words  and 
therefore  it  must  be  clear  to  everyone  that  only 
the  Soviet  Union  is  taking  steps  in  the  field  of 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Actually  that  is  a  picture  of  Moscow  propa- 
ganda making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation.  As  I 
said,  even  the  Soviet  Union,  responding  to  world 
opinion,  felt  compelled  to  go  along  with  the  vote, 
but  it  was  defeated  in  its  attempt  to  amend  the 
resolution  to  make  the  international  agency  re- 
sponsible to  the  Security  Council  and  subject  to 
the  Soviet  veto  power. 

In  support  of  the  work  of  the  proposed  peace- 
time atomic  agency,  the  United  States  and  Britain 
both  announced  contributions  of  fissionable  mate- 
rial totaling  120  kilograms.  The  Soviet  Union 
was  urged  by  several  delegations  to  contribute 
but  has  given  no  indication  that  it  will— even 
though  talks  on  Soviet  participation  in  the  agency 
have  been  resumed  between  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington. Moscow  was  recently  moved  to  announce 
a  sort  of  Communist  cooperative  in  the  field  of 
peaceful  uses,  but  not  one  red  isotope,  not  one 
gram  of  uranium,  not  one  ounce  of  plutonium  has 
been  offered  by  the  Communists  to  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Agency  or  to  any  country  outside 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

A  United  States  exhibit  on  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  was  placed  on  display  in  a  corridor 
of  the  United  Nations  during  the  debate  on  this 
subject.  It  was  open  only  to  delegates  and  their 
guests.  In  less  than  a  week's  time  the  exhibit 
chalked  up  5,000  visits,  and  among  the  interested 
and  impressed  were  virtually  every  delegate  from 
the  60  member  nations  of  the  United  Nations. 


The  reaction  to  this  exhibit  was  only  one  sig 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  through  th 
United  Nations,  has  seized  and  held  the  initiate 
in  this  field  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  "W 
have  given  the  world  a  message  of  hope,  a  messag 
about  peaceful  progress  which  anybody  can  undo 
stand ;  and  the  free  world  has  responded  with  ei 
thusiasm.  So  far  the  Soviet  Union,  essentiall; 
has  done  nothing  but  stand  on  the  sidelines  an 
mutter.  We  are  still  waiting  to  see  whether  the 
will  decide  to  act  constructively  in  this  field. 

Collective  Security 

Over  the  years  the  United  States  has  develope 
two  parallel  policies — collective  security  and  e: 
fective  disarmament.  Since  the  United  Natioi 
began,  we  have  tried  to  get  effective  and  safi 
guarded  disarmament — a  balanced  reduction  an 
regulation  of  armaments  which  will  threaten  nc 
body's  security.  This  has  been  a  tough  job,  an 
there  has  been  little  progress. 

In  the  meantime,  since  disarmament  has  n< 
been  possible,  we  have  sought  to  protect  the  fr< 
world  from  the  threats  of  a  heavily  armed  Con 
munist  bloc.  We  have  developed  regional  ai 
rangements  like  Nato  and  now  Seato;  but,  sin< 
the  Korean  War,  we  have  also  been  developing  tl 
ability  of  the  United  Nations  to  act  collective! 
against  any  aggressor — veto  or  no  veto. 

In  the  United  Nations  this  is  the  job  of  the  Co 
lective  Measures  Committee,  on  which  I  repr 
sented  the  United  States  during  the  past  sessio: 
Last  fall  the  General  Assembly — again  over  S< 
viet  objections — adopted  a  set  of  principles  whic 
this  committee  had  recommended.8  These  princ 
pies  call  upon  United  Nations  members  to  coi 
tribute  to  any  future  collective  action  accordic 
to  their  ability.  Based  on  our  experience  in  K< 
rea,  we  proposed — and  the  Assembly  accepted- 
the  important  principle  that,  when  a  nation  offei 
troops  in  support  of  a  United  Nations  collecth 
action  which  it  can't  afford  to  equip  or  maintai 
other  nations  should  supply  what  is  needed  to  pi 
those  troops  in  the  field  against  the  aggressor. 

The  fact  that  the  United  Nations  has  support* 
collective  action  against  aggression  has  shaken  tl 
Soviet  Union.  Listen  to  this  interpretation  of  co 
lective  measures  which  appeared  in  the  Sovi 
magazine  New  Times : 


'  Ibid.,  Dec.  20,  IOTA,  p.  957,  footnote  2. 


'  Ibid.,  Nov.  22,  1954,  p.  780. 
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The  United  States  wants  a  blueprint  of  aggression  that 
ill  indicate  the  place  of  each  of  its  allies,  will  bind  them 
nilvanee  to  take  part  in  aggressive  actions.  .  .  . 

This  one  attack  on  the  United  Nations  princi- 
le  of  collective  security  speaks  volumes  about 
,iw  the  Soviets  view  any  attempt  at  collective 
efense  again>t  aggression.  It  also  illustrates 
early  how  the  Soviets  pervert  the  meaning  of 
mple  words.  In  their  upside-down  language, 
agression  means  any  act  of  self-defense — or  any 
reparation  for  self-defense — against  Communist 
mquest.  But  members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
ot  fooled  by  this  kind  of  word  distortion. 

isarmament 

I  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  United  States 
olicy  in  disarmament  was  parallel  and  related  to 
le  whole  problem  of  defense  against  aggression, 
'o  the  extent  that  a  workable  and  fair  system  of 
isarmament  can  be  put  into  operation,  just  to  that 
stent  will  the  burden  of  armament  on  the  econo- 
ties  of  the  nations  of  the  world  be  lifted,  and 
fted  without  sacrificing  the  security  of  any  na- 
on.  Moreover,  if  an  effective  system  of  disarma- 
lent  can  be  agreed  upon,  the  resulting  decrease 
1  international  tension  would  diminish  the  dan- 
er  of  war. 

In  the  disarmament  field  the  tactics  of  the  So- 
iet  Union  have  varied,  but  always  they  seem  to 
)llow  the  same  basic  rule:  present  the  appear- 
nce  and  withhold  the  reality.  They  have  visited 
vnical,  destructive  criticism  on  our  plans  care- 
oily  designed  to  control  armaments;  they  have 
resented  their  own  plans  based  essentially  on 
aper  promises.  Last  fall,  however,  they  acted 
s  if  they  had  finally  learned  that  their  old  tactics 
o  longer  fooled  anybody. 

The  situation  was  this.  The  Disarmament 
ommission  had  in  effect  reported  to  the  General 
assembly  that  its  Subcommittee  discussions  in 
ondon  last  spring  had  reached  a  dead  end.9 
"here  the  Soviet  Union  had  insisted  on  their  9- 
ear-old  demand  for  a  paper  pledge  to  ban  the  use 
f  atomic  weapons.  They  had  refused  all  propos- 
ls  for  effective  international  supervision  and  in- 
action of  any  disarmament  agreement.  How- 
rer,  when  faced  with  the  force  of  world  public 
pinion  as  reflected  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
oviet   Union   stopped   insisting   that   a   paper 

'  I'nd.,  Aug.  2,  1954,  p.  171. 
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pledge  against  using  the  A-bomb  must  come  first. 
They  agreed — or  seemed  to  agree — to  certain 
aspects  of  a  British-French  proposal  made  in  Lon- 
don last  summer  with  our  support.  These  conces- 
sions, although  somewhat  vague,  seemed  enough  to 
warrant  a  general  resolution  directing  that  the 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  continue  its  work. 
This  resolution  passed  the  Assembly  unanimously 
and  the  Subcommittee  is  scheduled  to  meet  in 
London  again  next  week.10 

I  want  to  mention  one  moment  in  our  disarma- 
ment debate  last  fall,  because  it  highlights  the  basic 
problem — the  Soviet  dread  of  letting  others  know 
what  goes  on  behind  their  Iron  Curtain. 

Our  paper  on  inspection  of  armaments  called 
for  aerial  reconnaissance  as  one  method.  The 
late  Mr.  Vyshinsky  lit  on  this  and  charged  the 
United  States  with  advocating  the  flight  of 
United  States  planes  over  Soviet  territory.  Then, 
in  what  he  probably  considered  a  brilliant  stroke, 
he  challenged  me  to  say  whether  we  would  allow 
Soviet  planes  to  fly  over  the  United  States. 

I  pointed  out  that  we  were  not  talking  about 
United  States  flights  or  Soviet  flights  but  flights 
conducted  by  an  international  control  organ.  I 
further  emphasized  that  an  international  organ 
would  operate  under  a  proper  treaty  which  would 
have  been  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  and 
by  appropriate  procedures  in  the  other  signatory 
nations.  I  then  asked  Mr.  Vyshinsky  whether  he 
would  say  the  same  thing  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
Union — in  other  words,  whether  he  would  accept 
the  same  control  that  we  were  proposing  for  our- 
selves.    He  never  answered  that  challenge. 

The  United  States,  in  working  on  disarmament 
in  the  United  Nations,  believes  that  secure  dis- 
armament in  a  world  without  trust  requires  two 
things  above  all:  First,  it  must  cover  not  just 
atomic  weapons  but  all  armaments  in  a  single 
plan — for  bayonets  and  high  explosives  are  still 
deadly  in  this  atomic  age.  Second,  the  disarma- 
ment plan  must  contain  safeguards  so  that  each 
side  actually  disarms  in  plain  sight  of  the  other 
with  firm  certainty  that  all  pledges  are  being  car- 
ried out  every  step  of  the  way. 

The  work  by  the  United  Nations  Disarmament 
Subcommittee  will  resume  next  week  and  will  call 
for  constructive,  unremitting  effort  from  every 
member.     The  United  States  will  do  its  part. 


1  Ibid.,  Nov.  1,  1954,  p.  664,  and  Nov.  15,  1954,  p.  750. 
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The  Specialized  Agencies 

United  States  leadership  in  the  United  Nations 
is  helping  the  free  world  win  the  political  battle 
against  communism.  While  the  sensational  battle 
goes  on,  never  forget  that  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies  are  carrying  forward  hy- 
brid-corn projects  in  Europe  to  increase  food  sup- 
ply ;  child-health  programs  in  the  tropics ;  artifi- 
cial rain  experiments  in  arid  regions ;  antimalarial 
programs  in  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  Africa, 
and  Mexico ;  and  child-welfare  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams all  over  the  world,  but  particularly  in  rural 
areas  of  India,  Japan,  Korea,  Pakistan,  Greece, 
and  the  Palestine  area.  This  is  the  kind  of  under- 
girding  which  builds  a  foundation  of  strength 
against  the  assault  by  the  false  gods  of  com- 
munism. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  this :  We  cannot  afford 
to  sell  the  United  Nations  short.  We  need  it. 
We  must  work  to  strengthen  it.  We  are  living 
at  a  time  when  the  masters  of  Soviet  communism 
hope  to  divide  the  free  world  and  to  turn  hundreds 
of  millions  of  free  peoples  against  us.  We  in  the 
United  States  are  steadily  developing  policies  to 
counter  and  defeat  this  challenge  to  freedom. 
The  United  Nations  is  of  great  help  to  us  in  en- 
listing others  in  support  of  these  policies.  I  have 
studied  its  record  closely,  and  I  hope  you  will  too. 
In  my  judgment,  it  shows  that  it  offers  to  us  an 
unparalleled  means  of  building  the  defenses  of 
freedom.  Our  choice  is  to  work  with  this  instru- 
ment in  the  interests  of  peace  with  freedom  or  to 
work  without  this  instrument  in  a  world  even  more 
chaotic. 

The  women  of  the  world  know  best  the  suffering, 
the  heartache,  and  the  terrible  destruction  which 
war  visits  on  every  home  it  touches.  You  have 
helped  in  building  the  United  Nations.  Your 
continuing  support  is  most  needed  in  strengthen- 
ing the  United  Nations,  our  indispensable  instru- 
ment in  building  a  just  and  durable  peace. 


USIA  Director  Made  Member  of  OCB 

White  Honse  presB  release  dated  February  28 

The  President  on  February  28  signed  an  Execu- 
tive order  making  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  an  additional  member 
of  the  Operations  Coordinating  Board. 

The  Board,  as  heretofore  constituted,  has  been 
made  up  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  as 


Chairman,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  th< 
Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra 
tion,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  and  ; 
representative  of  the  President. 

The  addition  of  the  Director  of  the  Unite« 
States  Information  Agency  to  the  membership  o 
the  Operations  Coordinating  Board  represent 
primarily  a  formalization  of  existing  arrange 
ments,  since  the  Director  has  in  the  past  partici 
pated  closely  in  the  affairs  of  the  Board. 

The  Operations  Coordinating  Board  was  estat 
lished  by  the  President  September  2,  1953,  to  ac 
vise  and  assist  in  connection  with  the  integrate 
implementation  of  national  security  policies  b 
the  several  Federal  agencies  concerned. 


Text  of  Executive  Order  10598  ' 

AMENDING  EXECUTIVE  ORDER  NO.  10483,2  ESTA1 
LISHING  THE  OPERATIONS  COORDINATIN 
BOARD 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Const 
tution  and  statutes,  and  as  President  of  the  United  State 
it  is  ordered  that  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  section  1  < 
Executive  Order  No.  10483  of  September  2,  1953  (18  F.  ] 
5379)  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  amended  to  read,  respe 
tively,  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  have  as  members  the  following 

(1)  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  represent  tl 
Secretary  of  State  and  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  Boari 

(2)  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  shall  represei 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  (3)  the  Director  of  the  Foreig 
Operations  Administration,  (4)  the  Director  of  Centr: 
Intelligence,  (5)  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Info 
mation  Agency,  and  (6)  one  or  more  representatives  < 
the  President  to  be  designated  by  the  President.  Eac 
head  of  agency  referred  to  in  items  (1)  to  (5),  inclusiv 
in  this  section  1(b)  may  provide  for  an  alternate  membt 
who  shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  in  lieu  of  tl 
regular  member  representing  the  agency  concerned  wht 
such  regular  member  is  for  reasons  beyond  his  contr 
unable  to  attend  any  meeting  of  the  Board ;  and  any  alte 
nate  member  shall  while  serving  as  such  have  in  all  r 
spects  the  same  status  as  a  member  of  the  Board  as  do< 
the  regular  member  in  lieu  of  whom  he  serves." 

"(d)  The  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  N 
tional  Security  Affairs  may  attend  any  meeting  of  tl 
Board." 


/^)  LJL*^b*~Z~JC*-<-<'^  X**o-* 


The  White  House 
February  28, 1955 


1 20  Fed.  Reg.  1237. 

■  Huixetin  of  Sept.  28, 1953,  p.  421. 
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onstruction  Plans  for 
t.  Lawrence  Seaway 

Following  -is  an  exchange  of  letters  between  R. 
ouglas  Stuart,  U.  S.  Ambassador  at  Ottawa,  and 
B.  Pearson,  Canadian  /Secretary  of  State 
>r  External  Affairs,  concerning  flans  for  the 
mstruction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

ess  release  107  dated  February  28 

-nbassador  Stuart  to  Mr.  Pearson 

United  States  Embassy, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 
February  21,  1955. 

Dkak  Mr.  Pearson:  I  refer  to  conversations 
Inch  were  held  recently  between  yourself,  Mr. 
owe '  and  Ambassador  Heeney 2  and,  on  our 
'le,  Mr.  Wilson,8  Mr.  Anderson4  and  myself,  on 
ir  respective  plans  for  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
>nst  ruction. 

In  the  light  of  these  conversations,  and  of  the 
;change  of  notes  of  August  1954,5  we  understand 
iat  the  Canadian  Government  under  present  con- 
tions  will  not  construct  navigation  facilities 
hich  by-pass  the  power  dams  in  the  Cornwall- 
arnhart  Island  areas.  It  is  further  understood 
iat  while  the  Canadian  Government  intends  to 
•quire  land  now  in  that  vicinity  to  provide  such 
icilities  at  some  future  date,  such  construction 
ill  not  be  initiated  until  after  discussions  between 
ie  two  governments. 

The  United  States  Government  has,  as  you 
low,  a  statutory  obligation  under  Public  Law 
>8,  83rd  Congress,  to  construct  facilities  for  27- 
»ot  navigation  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Rockway, 
ew  York,  opposite  Iroquois,  Ontario.  How- 
'er,  since  the  Canadian  Government  has  awarded 
contract  for  construction  of  facilities  for  27- 
wt  navigation  at  Iroquois,  we  will  seek  Congres- 
onal  action  at  an  appropriate  time  to  be  relieved 
'  this  statutory  obligation  for  such  construction 
id,  thereafter,  will  not  initiate  such  construction 
ntil  after  discussions  between  the  two  govern- 
ents. 


0    I>    Howe,  Canadian  Minister  for  Trade  and  Com- 
erce. 

'A.  D.  P.  Heeney,  Canadian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
ates. 

*  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson. 

'  Robert  B.  Anderson,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

*  Bulletin-  of  Aug.  30,  1954,  p.  300. 


Under  these  arrangements  the  Canadian  canal 
and  lock  at  Iroquois  will  be  the  exclusive  means  for 
navigation  to  by-pass  the  power  project  control 
dam  at  that  point.  Similarly,  the  Long  Sault 
Canal,  with  two  locks  near  Massena,  New  York, 
to  be  constructed  by  the  United  States,  will  be  the 
exclusive  means  for  navigation  to  by-pass  the 
dams  in  the  Cornwall-Barnhart  Island  area. 

These  arrangements  eliminate  uneconomical 
duplication  of  navigation  facilities  for  27-foot  or 
lesser  draft  on  opposite  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  to  by-pass  the  power  and  control  dams  in 
the  International  Rapids  Section,  and  retain  the 
development  on  a  joint  basis  of  this  common  un- 
dertaking of  our  two  countries,  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  legislation  of 
both  countries. 

I  would  appreciate  your  confirming  that  this 
letter  represents  the  views  expressed  in  our  meet- 
ings. 

Respectfully  yours, 

R.  Douglas  Stuart 

Mr.  Pearson  to  Ambassador  Stuart 

Ottawa,  February  22,  1955. 

My  Dear  Ambassador,  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  February  21,  1955,  on  our  respective  plans  for 
the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  I 
wish  to  confirm  that  your  letter  represents  the 
views  expressed  in  our  meetings. 
Yours  sincerely, 

L.  B.  Pearson 

Conclusion  of  Talks  on 
Vested  German  Assets 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  statement  issued 
on  March  3  by  U.  S.  and  German  delegations  which 
have  been  discussing  vested  German  assets  in  the 
United  States  and  American  war  claims  against 
Germany. 

Press  release  122  dated  March  3 

The  conversations  between  representatives  of 
the  Governments  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  on  the  question  of 
vested  German  assets  in  the  United  States  and  the 
related  problem  of  American  war  claims  against 
Germany  which  commenced  in  Washington  on 
February  10, 1955  1  were  concluded  today.     These 

1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  21,  1955,  p.  290. 
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exploratory  conversations  were  envisaged  by  the 
joint  statement  issued  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  Chancellor  Adenauer  during  the  latter's  visit 
to  Washington  last  October.2 

The  object  of  the  discussions  was  not  to  arrive 
at  bilateral  agreements  with  binding  effect  for 
both  sides  but  to  exchange  views  on  a  solution  of 
the  complicated  problem  of  vested  German  prop- 
erty and  American  claims  arising  out  of  World 
War  II. 

During  the  course  of  these  conversations  the 
problems  confronting  each  government  with  re- 
gard to  the  questions  under  consideration  were 
fully  explored  and  a  better  understanding  was 
reached  by  the  representatives  of  each  Govern- 
ment of  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  other. 

The  United  States  Delegation  informed  the 
German  Delegation  that  the  following  proposal 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  legislative 
consideration : 

German  assets  vested  in  consequence  of  World 
War  II,  or  the  proceeds  of  their  liquidation,  are 
to  be  returned  as  a  matter  of  grace  to  natural 
persons  up  to  a  limit  of  $10,000  per  owner  less  costs 
of  administration.  This  includes  persons  whose 
assets  exceed  $10,000.  Furthermore,  copyrights 
and  trademarks  are  to  be  returned  irrespective  of 
their  value  subject  to  existing  licenses.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  return  cultural  property.  It  was  in- 
dicated that  arrangements  will  also  be  made  to 
make  the  program  available  to  residents  of  East 
Germany  upon  the  reunification  of  Germany. 
The  program  will  relieve  in  large  measure  the 
hardships  that  have  arisen  since  it  is  estimated 
that  90  percent  of  the  owners  whose  property  was 
vested  will  receive  full  return. 

The  United  States  Delegation  stated  that  pro- 
posals will  also  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for 
the  settlement  of  war  claims  held  by  United 
States  nationals  against  Germany  up  to  about 
$10,000.  This  program  would  be  financed  by  the 
use  of  $100,000,000 — from  the  payments  to  be 
made  by  the  Federal  Republic  on  its  debt  to  the 
United  States  on  account  of  post-war  economic  as- 
sistance. This  represents  the  estimated  amount 
of  German  vested  assets  used  in  the  past  for  the 
payment  of  war  claims  not  attributable  to  Ger- 
many. This  program  is  being  proposed  in  view 
of  Article  5  of  the  London  Debt  Agreement  of 


February  27,  1953  which  makes  it  impossible  f< 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  consider  ws 
claims  until  final  settlement  is  possible  under  th: 
Agreement. 

The  German  Delegation  expressed  the  desire  f< 
a  broader  solution  of  the  property  problem  bi 
appreciated  the  United  States  plan  which  th( 
consider,  in  the  light  of  prevailing  circumstance 
to  be  a  constructive  step  in  the  solution  of  tl 
property  problem. 

The  United  States  Delegation  acknowledge 
the  German  desire  for  a  wider  solution  of  tl 
property  problem  but  stated  that,  while  the  futu 
cannot  be  predicted,  a  broader  plan  is  not  e: 
visaged  by  the  Administration. 

Mr.  Walworth  Barbour,  Deputy  Assistant  Se 
retary  of  State  for  European  Affairs,  who  head* 
the  United  States  Delegation,  and  Herr  Hermai 
J.  Abs,  special  representative  of  Chancellor  Ad 
nauer,  the  head  of  the  German  Delegation,  stat< 
that  a  spirit  of  mutual  understanding  had  pr 
vailed  throughout  the  discussions. 


Discussion  on  Japanese  Assets 
in  United  States 

Press  release  123  dated  March  3 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Man 
3  that  conversations  with  the  Embassy  of  Jap; 
on  the  subject  of  Japanese  assets  in  the  Unit 
States  and  related  matters  will  commence  in  Was 
ington  shortly.  The  Japanese  assets  concern' 
are  Japanese-owned  properties  which  were  in  t 
United  States  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
and  which  have  been  vested  by  the  U.S.  Gover 
ment.  Talks  with  representatives  of  the  Fedei 
Republic  of  Germany  on  the  subject  of  vest' 
German  assets  have  just  been  concluded. 


1  Ibid.,  Nov.  8,  li>54,  p.  080. 
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Corrections 

Bulletin  of  February  21,  1955: 

Page  304,  the  22d  line  of  footnote  13  should  read, 
"the  Truce  Supervision  Organization  condemned 
Israel  9  times  .  .  ." 

I'age  320,  under  the  heading  "Designation  of  Loy 
W.  Henderson  as  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration," the  date  in  the  seventh  line  should 
be  February  7,  1953. 
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SRD  Reports  $12.3  Million  Net 
icome  for  6-Month  Period 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
aralopment  on  February  6  reported  a  net  in- 
ine  t>f  $12.3  million  for  the  (5-month  period 
tied  December  31,  1954,  compared  with  $10.1 
illion  for  a  corresponding  period  in  1953.  This 
Dome  was  placed  in  the  supplemental  reserve 
linst  losses  on  loans  and  guaranties,  and  raised 
e  reserve  to  $109.1  million.  Loan  commissions 
lounted  to  $6.6  million  and  were  credited  to 
I  bank's  special  reserve,  increasing  that  reserve 

6  million.  Total  reserves  on  December  31, 
"•4.  were  $164.7  million. 

38  income,  exclusive  of  loan  commissions, 
is  $29.3  million,  compared  with  $23.9  million 
r  the  corresponding  period  in  1953.  Expenses 
taled  $17  million. 

During  the  6-month  period,  the  bank  made  eight 
ins  totaling  $149.4  million  in  Austria,  Bel- 
um,  Ceylon.  Colombia,  El  Salvador,  India, 
exico,  and  Peru.  These  loans  increased  total 
ins  signed  by  the  bank  to  $2,063.9  million.  Dis- 
rsements  on  loans  were  $128.9  million,  bringing 
tal  disbursements  to  $1,534.5  million. 
Principal  repayments  received  by  the  bank 
lounted  to  $59.3  million,  which  included  $56 
illion  of  prepayments  made  on  loans  to  the 
stherlands  and  KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines. 
)tal  principal  repayments  to  the  bank  were  $75.8 
illion  on  December  31,  1954.  In  addition,  $53.8 
illion  of  borrowers  obligations  which  had  been 
Id  to  private  investors  were  paid  on  or  before 
iturity. 

During  the  6-month  period,  the  bank  floated 
nd  issues  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Nether- 
nds,  and  the  United  States  for  an  amount  total- 
ET,  $74.5  million.  In  December  1954  the  bank 
leemed  Can.  $700,000  of  its  4  percent  Ten  Year 
inadian  Dollar  Bonds  of  1952.  The  total  of 
nds  outstanding  on  December  31  was  $849.4 
illion. 

The  bank  sold  or  agreed  to  sell  $35.8  million 
incipal  amount  of  loans  during  the  period.  Of 
is  amount,  $7.8  million  represented  participa- 
>ns,  without  the  bank's  guaranty,  at  the  time 
ins  were  signed;  $27.3  million  were  portfolio 
les  without  the  bank's  guaranty,  and  $700,000 
th  guaranty.  On  December  31,  1954,  the  total 
loans  sold  amounted  to  $140.6  million,  of  which 


$82.2  million  were  sold  without  the  guaranty  of 
the  bank. 

Israel  became  a  member  of  the  bank,  with  a 
capital  stock  subscription  of  $4.5  million  in  July 
1954,  and  Czechoslovakia,  with  a  share  subscrip- 
tion of  $125  million,  ceased  to  be  a  member  on 
December  31,  1954.  Fifty-six  countries,  with  a 
total  subscription  of  $9,028  million,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  bank  on  December  31,  1954. 


Faith  in  the  Future  of  the 
American  Republics 

Statement  by  the  President 1 

May  I  first  express  a  warm  welcome  to  all  of  you 
at  the  Inter- American  Investment  Conference  in 
New  Orleans.  Your  Conference  is  the  kind  of 
concrete  "let's  see  what  we  can  do  together"  dem- 
onstration that  can  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  hemispheric  concept  of  "the  good  partner." 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  Conference 
has  been  organized  by  private  businessmen  of  the 
Americas  for  the  growth  of  private  business  be- 
tween the  Americas. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  or  should  be  uninterested  or  refuse  to 
participate  in  inter- American  economic  develop- 
ment.   Quite  the  contrary. 

There  are  and  will  be  many  opportunities  for 
both  direct  and  indirect  Government  participa- 
tion— sometimes  in  partnership  with  private  ini- 
tiative; sometimes  through  the  kind  of  stimulus 
which  may  be  furnished  by  the  operation  of  special 
tax  inducements  such  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  Humphrey  referred  to  at  the  Rio  Con- 
ference ; 2  sometimes  through  a  device  such  as  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  designed  to 
make  increased  development  funds  available  and 
also  provide  for  the  eventual  transfer  of  the  proj- 
ect to  private  ownership.3 

But  behind  all  private  plans  and  projects,  be- 
hind Government  help,  behind  a  New  Orleans 
Conference  or  a  Rio  Conference,  behind  the  words, 
the  dollars,  and  the  blueprints,  there  must  exist 


1  Recorded  on  film  for  the  Inter-American  Investment 
Conference  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  Feb.  28  (White  House 
pressrelease). 

2  Bulletin  of  Dec.  6, 1954,  p.  863. 
■  Ibid.,  Nov.  29, 1954,  p.  813. 
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the  essential  ingredient  of  faith — North  American 
faith  in  Latin  America  and  Latin  American  faith 
in  North  America. 

And  if  today  I  had  to  choose  only  one  thought 
to  leave  with  you,  it  is  the  thought  of  our  North 
American  faith  in  the  future  of  Latin  America — 
economically,  culturally,  politically,  and  spir- 
itually. 

Each  of  us  in  this  Western  Hemisphere  is  pos- 
sessed of  many  blessings — compared  to  many 
other  areas  of  the  world.  Compared  to  hundreds 
of  millions  of  the  world's  people,  our  blessings  are 
superabundant. 

Should  we  not,  therefore,  clasp  hands  in  fra- 
ternal friendship  and  so  conduct  ourselves  that 
these  blessings  shall  be  multiplied  for  the  good  of 
all? 

And  so  to  you  conferees  of  the  first  Inter- 
American  Investment  Conference,  I  say  with  all 
my  heart,  "May  good  fortune  attend  your 
gathering." 


Extension  of  1954  Stabilization 
Agreement  With  Peru 

The  Treasury  Department  on  February  16  an- 
nounced the  signing  of  an  agreement  extending, 
for  a  period  of  1  year,  the  1954  Stabilization  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Peru.  The 
agreement  was  signed  by  W.  Kandolph  Burgess, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary 
Affairs,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
Ambassador  Fernando  Berckemeyer  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  Peru  and  the  Central  Reserve 
Bank  of  Peru. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  United 
States  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund  undertakes 
to  purchase  Peruvian  soles  up  to  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  $12.5  million  if  the  occasion  for  such  a 
purchase  should  arise.  The  agreement  is  designed 
to  assist  in  maintaining  trade  and  payments  be- 
tween the  two  countries  substantially  free  from 
governmental  restrictions  and  avoiding  unneces- 
sary fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  exchange. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  also  an- 
nounced on  February  16  the  extension  of  its 
standby  arrangement  with  Peru  under  whicli  the 
Monetary  Fund  agrees  to  make  available  up  to 
$12.5  million.  The  two  agreements,  therefore,  can 
provide  a  total  of  $25  million  in  standby  resources. 


Peru's  currency  is  freely  convertible  into  dc 
lars  at  a  market  rate  of  exchange.  In  1954  balan 
was  achieved  in  Peru's  commodity  trade  with  oth 
countries,  and  foreign  exchange  reserves  increasi 
in  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

Ambassador  Berckemeyer  stated  that  his  Go 
ernment  intended  to  continue  the  sound  moneta 
and  fiscal  policies  which  have  contributed  to  tl 
improved  international  position. 


New  Exchange  Project 
With  Latin  America 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Mar 
5  (press  release  124  dated  March  4)  that  ni 
editors  and  publishers  from  eight  American  I 
publics  would  arrive  in  Washington  on  March 
to  begin  a  30-day  tour  of  the  United  States  und 
the  Department's  International  Educational  E 
change  Program.  Their  itinerary  includes  Ni 
York,  Houston,  Santa  Fe,  San  Francisco,  a: 
Wichita.  They  are  the  first  of  three  such  grou 
from  Latin  America  to  visit  the  United  Stal  ■ 
this  year.  The  countries  represented  by  the  gro 
are  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Guatemala,  Mexii, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  Peru. 

Through  this  new  project  the  Department 
State  hopes  to  strengthen  further  the  bonds 
friendship  and  understanding  between  the  peoj 
of  the  United  States  and  the  other  American  I 
publics,  first  through  the  opportunity  given  t> 
visitors  to  participate  in  the  factfinding  tour  a 
later  through  the  news  stories  and  articles 
which  they  can  pass  on  to  their  countrymen  wl 
they  have  observed  here. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  the  editors  and  pi 
lishers  to  confer  with  mayors  and  other  municij 
authorities  as  well  as  professional  colleagues 
newspaper  staffs  and  other  local  residents  of  1 1 
communities  to  be  visited.    While  in  New  Yc 
they  will  participate  in  a  seminar  at  the  Americ  i 
Press  Institute  and  be  entertained  by  the  Unit 
Press.     In  Washington  they  will  be  guests 
honor  at  several  official  functions.     Opportunit  i 
will  also  be  given  the  group  to  visit  military  :  • 
stallations  and  defense  plants  and  to  participn 
in  cultural  activities.    Among  the  highlights  I 
the  tour  will  be  visits  to  a  Texas  ranch  and  a  fai  t 
in  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  to  Pennsylvania  Stn 
University. 
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The  project  is  patterned  lifter  the  Nato  Infor- 
atiun  Program  under  which  for  the  past  5  years 
nans  from  countries  in  the  North  Atlantic 
ivaty  Organization  whose  professions  are  re- 
ted  to  information  media  have  been  invited  to 
Tinted  States  to  observe  recent  industrial, 
ilitary.  agricultural,  and  general  developments.1 
hese  visitors  have  written  hundreds  of  articles 
r  newspapers  and  magazines  which  not  only 
ive  contributed  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
oiled  States  abroad  but  have  also  urged  greater 
lity  of  purpose  in  the  common  defense  against 
mnnunist  aggression. 

ooperative  Health  Program 
o  Continue  in  Ecuador 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  on 
•bruary  26  announced  the  signing  of  an  agree- 
?nt  with  Ecuador  to  continue  its  cooperative 
alth  program  there.     Under  the  program,  begun 

1942  at  the  request  of  Ecuador,  28  hospitals 
ve  been  built  and  equipped,  malaria  has  been 
rtually  eliminated  in  many  areas,  and  the  inci- 
nce  of  the  dread  disease,  yaws,  has  been  mate- 
illy  reduced. 

The  program  in  Ecuador  is  one  of  38  in  coun- 
les  that  have  requested  U.S.  cooperation  in  im- 
oving  the  health  of  their  people.  To  meet  this 
ipeal,  Foa  has  307  health  technicians  working 
erseas — 133  in  Latin  America. 
The  United  States,  through  the  Foreign  Opera- 
>ns  Administration,  will  grant  $100,000  as  its 
ntribution  to  the  Ecuadoran  health  program 
r  the  first  6  months  of  1955.  Ecuador  will  make 
out  $232,000  available  for  the  same  period, 
lich  corresponds  to  the  first  half  of  its  fiscal 
ar.  With  these  funds  cooperative  programs  in 
iblic  health  and  sanitation  will  be  continued, 
:>ng  with  construction  of  water  and  sewer  sys- 
ns  and  assistance  in  the  administration  of  hos- 
tals,  health  centers,  health  education,  and  nurses' 
lining. 
Foa  has  also  sponsored  cooperative  programs 

Ecuador  in  transportation,  agriculture,  educa- 
>n,  industry,  mining,  and  labor.  In  the  fiscal 
ar  1954,  U.S.  contributions  to  the  programs  of 
shnical  cooperation  in  Ecuador  totaled 
,398,700. 


Bulletin  of  Feb.  14,  1955,  p.  267. 
>rch   14,   1955 


Agreement  With  Egypt  on 
Allocation  of  Development  Funds 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  an- 
nounced on  February  24  the  signing  at  Cairo  of  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  Egypt  allo- 
cating $23,337,000  of  the  $40,000,000  in  American 
economic  development  assistance  funds  earmarked 
for  Egypt  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Egypt  will  provide  in  cash,  commodities,  and 
services  the  equivalent  of  $32,607,000  for  the  full 
completion  of  the  programs  for  which  U.S.  funds 
have  been  allocated. 

The  U.S.  funds  were  allocated  for  four  major 
projects,  including  a  $10,089,000  contribution  to- 
ward construction  by  American  engineers  of  a 
62-mile  stretch  of  road  on  the  Cairo- Alexandria 
highway.  Egypt  will  spend  an  additional  $17,- 
500,000  of  its  own  funds  on  this  project,  which 
also  will  provide  a  highway  construction  center 
and  highway  equipment  pool. 

Other  projects  provided  for  in  the  agreement 
between  Egypt  and  the  U.S.  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  Mission  to  that  country  are : 

Installation  of  a  potable  water-supply  system 
at  Abou  Homoss  in  the  northern  delta  with  a 
U.S.  contribution  of  $7,488,000  for  cast  iron  and 
cement  asbestos  pipes  and  valves,  fittings,  and  ac- 
cessories. Egypt  will  provide  $1,015,000  for  con- 
tractual services  to  complete  the  project. 

Improvement  of  the  Port  of  Alexandria  and 
Egypt's  inland  waterways  with  a  U.S.  contribu- 
tion of  $4,320,000  for  the  purchase  of  two  harbor 
tugboats,  two  hopper  barges,  one  dredger,  and 
eight  draglines  (large  power  shovels  with  flexible 
cranes  for  dredging  canals) .  The  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment has  already  allocated  $11,500,000  for  this 
long-range  program. 

A  $1,440,000  U.S.  contribution  to  be  used  to 
purchase  equipment  for  new  machine  workshops 
for  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  including  equip- 
ment for  a  machine  shop,  a  steel  construction  forge 
and  welding  shop,  a  tinsmith  shop,  an  electric 
shop,  foundry,  marine  shop,  handling  and  trans- 
portation material,  warehouse,  office,  plant  serv- 
ices, floating  dock  and  slipway,  toolroom  and 
certain  scientific  and  professional  instruments, 
apparatus,  and  supplies.  Egypt  will  furnish 
$2,592,000  for  construction  of  new  workhouse 
buildings  and  other  facilities  for  the  project. 
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Of  the  $40,000,000  in  Foa  funds  earmarked  for 
economic  development  assistance  to  Egypt,  $7,500,- 
000  is  in  the  form  of  a  loan  to  be  used  principally 
for  replacement  of  railway  rolling  stock. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Revisions  in  International 
Telecommunication  Convention 

Statement  by  J.  Paul  Barringer x 

The  International  Telecommunication  Union 
(Itu)  is  an  international  organization  composed 
of  member  countries.  It  has  two  basic  purposes. 
The  first  is  the  voluntary  coordination  of  inter- 
national communications  by  the  members  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  assure  their  most  efficient,  economi- 
cal, and  rapid  transmission.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  important  regulations  adopted 
by  the  Union  is  that  concerned  with  the  trans- 
mission of  messages  pertaining  to  safety  of  life 
at  sea.  The  second  purpose  is  the  maintenance 
and  extension  of  international  cooperation  for  the 
improvement  of  telecommunications  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  telecommunication  knowledge. 
This  includes  the  exchange  of  information  con- 
cerning technical  advances  and  projects  for  the 
development  of  new  technical  facilities  which  will 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  services  and  make 
them  more  generally  available  to  the  people. 

The  affairs  of  the  Union  are  governed  by  an 
international  telecommunication  convention  which 
is  revised  when  necessary  by  a  plenipotentiary 
conference. 

The  conventions  of  the  Union  serve  a  dual  pur- 
pose: They  comprise  the  charter  of  the  Union, 
establishing  its  membership  and  structure,  and 
also  contain  the  treaty  provisions  laying  down 
the  basic  principles  under  which  telecommunica- 
tions are  coordinated  internationally.  These  basic 
principles  are  supplemented  by  radio,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  regulations  which   spell  out  the 


'Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Korean  Rela- 
tions oo  Mar.  1  (pren  release  100).  Mr.  Barringer  la 
director  of  the  Office  Of  Transport  and  Communications. 
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methods  by  which  the  principles   are  put  int< 
effect. 

The  latest  convention  is  the  one  presently  befon 
the  Senate  for  consideration.2  It  is  a  revision  o: 
the  convention  drawn  up  at  Atlantic  City  in  194' 
and  was  signed  at  the  plenipotentiary  conference 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  December  1952  by  the  Unitec 
States  and  82  other  countries. 

The  Atlantic  City  Convention  of  1947  repre 
sented  an  entirely  new  approach  to  telecommuni 
cation  matters,  in  part  necessitated  by  the  growtl 
of  radio  as  a  result  of  World  War  II,  and  was  i 
drastic  revision  of  the  then  existing  convention 
The  Atlantic  City  Convention  was  placed  befor 
the  Senate  for  consent  to  ratification  in  1948  am 
was  approved  without  any  opposition.  Th 
Buenos  Aires  Convention  is  in  all  important  mat 
ters  identical  to  the  Atlantic  City  Convention,  ant 
the  revisions  contained  therein  principally  con 
cern  administrative  matters. 

For  example:  The  Atlantic  City  Conventio 
provided  for  a  compulsory  rotation  of  chairman 
ship  among  the  members  from  the  United  State; 
United  Kingdom,  China,  U.  S.  S.  E.,  and  Frana 
The  Buenos  Aires  Convention  now  provides  tha 
the  Council  itself  shall  choose  its  chairman  fror 
among  any  of  its  18  members  without  limitatioi 
In  addition  to  the  duties  entrusted  to  the  Interna 
tional  Frequency  Registration  Board  by  the  Al 
lantic  City  Convention,  the  new  convention  direct 
the  Board  to  perform  any  additional  duties  er 
trusted  to  it  by  a  conference  of  the  Union  or  b 
the  Administrative  Council  with  the  consent  c 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Union.  Th 
three  top  officers  of  the  Union  must  now  all  t 
nationals  of  different  countries. 

The  new  convention  also  provides  for  a  ne' 
category  of  Ittj  conferences  for  special  purpose 
at  which  discussions  are  restricted  to  those  iten 
specifically  listed  on  the  agenda. 

At  the  request  of  the  World  Health  Organizj 
tion,  urgent  telegrams  of  that  organization  spi 
cially  concerned  with  epidemics  have  been  give 
a  high  priority  under  the  new  convention. 

There  are  at  present  90  members  and  5  associai  • 
members  of  the  Itu.    Thirty-two  members  ha> 
already  deposited  their  instruments  of  adherent 


2  S.  Exec.  It,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.    For  background,  s< 
"Telecommunications    Policy    and    the    Department 
Stale,"  by  Richard  T.  Black,  Bulletin  of  Jan.  18,  195 
p.  83. 
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ratification  to  the  Buenos  Aires  Convention. 
■tide  15  of  the  convention  provides  that,  after 
Member  31,  1955,  signatory  governments  which 
vo  not  deposited  their  instruments  of  ratifica- 
>n  may  not  vote  at  conferences  or  meetings  of 
i  Qnion.  Because  of  the  importance  of  interna- 
inal  communications  to  this  country,  the  United 
&tee  plays  a  leading  role  in  all  the  activities  of 
j  Union.  Hence,  failure  to  ratify  the  conven- 
>n  within  the  allowed  time  would  handicap  this 
jvernment  in  protecting  its  interests  and  the  in- 
-  of  its  citizens  and  in  maintaining  its  lead- 
-hip  at  the  conferences  and  meetings,  where 
favorable  decisions  could  seriously  affect  our 
mmiinications. 


jcretary's  Views 
rade  Agreements  Bill 

•ss  release  113  dated  March  2 

The  Department  of  State  on  March  2  released 

personal  communication  from  Secretary  Dulles 

the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 

.  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  urging  the  enact- 

"f  H.  R.  1,  a  bill  to  extend  the  trade  agree- 

*lation  for  3  years.     The  message  read 

follows: 

I  am  sorry  my  absence  from  "Washington  makes 
impossible  for  me  to  appear  personally  today  to 
ge  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  1.  However,  I  do 
int  to  take  this  opportunity  to  stress  the  im- 
>rtance  of  this  legislation  in  the  national  interest 

the  United  States. 

A-  1  -tated  in  my  testimony  before  the  "Ways 

1  Means  Committee1  I  am  convinced  that  the 
actment  of  this  bill  will  promote  the  security 
d  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
The  legislation  before  your  Committee  provides 
Ddest  tariff-reducing  authority.  It  is  a  mini- 
um program.  It  would  enable  us  to  advance 
pendly  trade  relations  with  our  friends  and  al- 
fs  and  thus  build  up  the  indispensable  economic 
«  without  which  our  mutual  defense  would  fail. 


Bulletin  of  Jan.  31,  1955,  p.  171. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy 
83d  Congress,  1st  Session 

Investigation  of  United  States  Government  Contracts  for 
the  Purchase  of  Tungsten  in  Thailand.  Hearings  before 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Nov.  30,  Dec.  1-2,  1953,  and  Feb.  5,  1954. 
394  pp. 


83d  Congress,  2d  Session 

Report  on  European  Mission  by  Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Klein, 
special  consultant  to  Subcommittee  on  Armed  Services 
of  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations.  September- 
October  1954.    98  pp. 

Enforcement  Action  under  the  United  Nations.  Staff 
Study  No.  7  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  United  Nations 
Charter  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Committee  Print.     January  1955.     23  pp. 


84th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Economic  Report  of  the  President,  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress January  20,  1955.  H.  Doc.  31,  January  20,  1955. 
203  pp. 

Authorizing  the  President  To  Employ  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  for  Protecting  the  Security  of  For- 
mosa, the  Pescadores,  and  Related  Positions  and  Terri- 
tories of  That  Area.  Report  to  accompany  H.  J.  Res. 
159.     H.  Rept.  4,  January  24, 1955.     4  pp. 

The  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty.  Report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Execu- 
tive K,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  S.  Exec.  Rept.  1,  January 
25,  1955.     19  pp. 

Convention  on  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada.  Message  from  the  Pres- 
ident, transmitting  a  convention  on  Great  Lakes  fisheries 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington September  10,  1954.  S.  Exec.  B,  January  26, 
1955.     8  pp. 

Authorizing  the  President  To  Employ  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  for  Protecting  the  Security  of 
Formosa,  the  Pescadores,  and  Related  Positions  and 
Territories  of  That  Area.  Report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  on  S.  J.  Res.  28.  S.  Rept.  13,  Janu- 
ary 26, 1955.     10  pp. 

Review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Interim  report 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  United  Nations  Charter  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  S.  Res.  126,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  as 
amended  by  S.  Res.  193,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  S.  Rept.  14, 
January  26, 1955.     5  pp. 

Investigations  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  13. 
S.  Rept.  19,  January  26,  1955.     8  pp. 

United  States  Contributions  to  International  Organiza- 
tions. Letter  from  Secretary  of  State  transmitting  the 
third  annual  report  on  U.S.  contributions  to  interna- 
tional organizations  for  the  fi.scal  year  1954,  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  Public  Law  806,  81st  Cong.  H.  Doc.  80, 
January  26, 1955.    52  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Plans  for  U.S.  Participation  in  Geneva  Conference  on  Atomic  Energy 


Press  release  98  dated  February  23 

JOINT  ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

AND  U.S.  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

Preliminary  plans  for  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  International  Conference  on 
the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  August  8-20,  1955,  were  announced 
today. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  participate  in  the  Conference,  which  was 
extended  by  the  United  Nations  to  84  nations,  in- 
cluding 9  from  the  Soviet  bloc.  Enclosed  with 
the  invitations  were  several  documents,  including 
the  Topical  Agenda  for  the  Conference  and  the 
Conference  Rules  of  Procedure. 

Primary  responsibility  for  the  technical  plan- 
ning and  preparation  for  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Conference  has  been  assigned  to  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  Commission  has 
named  Dr.  George  L.  Weil,  former  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  its  Reactor  Development  Division  and 
now  a  consultant  to  the  Commission,  as  Technical 
Director  for  U.S.  participation  in  the  interna- 
tional Conference. 

President  Eisenhower's  proposal  for  a  world- 
wide conference  to  promote  the  dissemination  of 
new  information  on  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  ener- 
gy was  first  announced  by  Chairman  Lewis  L. 
Strauss  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on 
April  19,  1954.1  It  will  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  authorized  the  meet- 
ing by  formal  resolution  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  on  December  4,  1954.2 

The  Conference  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  atoms- 


1  Bulletin  of  May  3,  1954,  p.  001. 
*  Ibid.,  Dec.  13,  1954,  p.  919. 


for-peace  proposals  laid  before  the  United  Ni 
tions  on  December  8,  1953,  by  President  Eisei 
hower  when  he  urged  that  the  atomic  resourcf 
of  the  world  be  mobilized  to  apply  the  benefits  c 
atomic  energy  to  the  cause  of  peace.3 

The  Conference  will  be  devoted  to  the  preser 
tation  of  information  on  reactor  technologj 
atomic  power;  radiation  protection;  applicatior 
of  atomic  energy  to  biology,  medicine,  and  agricu 
ture;  and  the  industrial  uses  of  radioisotopes. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  assemblin 
through  key  U.S.  educational  institutions,  indus 
trial  establishments,  and  research  centers  (goverr 
ment  and  private)  technical  information  in  tb 
fields  appropriate  to  the  Conference  agenda.  It  i 
believed  that  papers  presented  by  U.S.  scientist 
and  engineers  will  make  substantial  contributior 
to  all  segments  of  the  topical  agenda. 

The  Commission  also  is  planning  a  technics 
exhibit  at  the  Conference  site  at  Geneva.  Moi 
than  60  institutions  and  firms  already  have  si£ 
nified  interest  in  participating  in  this  U.S.  Got 
ernment  exhibit. 

In  addition  to  heading  the  Commission  sta 
assigned  to  the  planning  and  preparation  of  tb 
meeting,  Dr.  Weil  will  undertake  to  coordinat 
the  technical  participation  in  the  meeting  b 
other  interested  agencies. 

Invitations  are  being  issued  requesting  that  al 
stracts  of  papers  be  submitted  prior  to  March  1 
for  consideration  for  the  U.S.  program,  which  i 
turn  will  be  submitted  to  the  U.N.  Secretary-Gei 
eral.  Interested  individuals  should  contact  thei 
organizations  for  copies  of  the  Conference  topics 
agenda  and  rules  of  procedure. 


'  Ibid.,  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  847. 
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H.  SECRETARY-GENERAL'S  INVITATION 

1  February  1955 

<u;.  I  have  the  honour,  in  pursuance  of  Reso- 

ion  810  (LX)  of  4  December  1954,  to  invite  your 

irernment  to  participate  in  the  international 

inference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Ener- 

2.  The  Resolution,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed, 

ovides  in  its  Part  B  that  "all  States  members 

the  United  Nations  or  of  the  specialized  agen- 

-"  are  to  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  Con- 

[  rence. 

The  Advisory  Committee  established  by  the 
:  'iieral  Assembly  Resolution  has  now  concluded 
i;  first  session  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  United 
'it ions,*  and  with  its  advice  the  following  actions 
acting  the  organization  and  procedure  of  the 
[mference  have  been  taken: 

The  Conference  is  to  convene  in  Geneva  on  8 
iignst  1955,  and  will  continue  in  session  for 
reive  working  days,  that  is  through  20  August 
155. 

The  Topical  Agenda  which  constitutes  the  gen- 
sal  programme  of  the  Conference  has  been  pre- 
I  red.  and  is  enclosed  as  Annex  I. 
The  Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  Conference 
live  been  formulated,  and  are  enclosed  as  Annex 

The  Agenda  and  Rules  of  the  Conference  have 
I  en  prepared  in  pursuance  of  the  above- men- 
l>ned  Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Secretary-General  has  informed  the  Ad- 
taory  Committee  of  his  decision,  in  accordance 
ith  his  understanding  of  the  views  of  the  Com- 
nttee,  to  name  Dr.  Homi  Bhabha  of  India  as 
resident  of  the  Conference. 

Six  Vice-Presidents  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Icretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  follow- 

g  designation  of  individual  nominees  by  the 
blowing   States:   Brazil,   Canada,   France,  the 

nion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 

ingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
ad  the  United  States  of  America.   Their  names 

ill  be  announced  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Chairman  and  Rapporteurs  of  Sections 

ill  be  appointed  and  their  names  announced  in 

le  course. 

Professor  Walter  G.  Whitman  of  the  Massa- 
'msetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  been  engaged 

*  Ibid.,  Feb.  21,  1955,  p.  314. 
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by  the  Secretary-General  as  an  officer  of  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat  and  assigned  to  serve 
as  Conference  Secretary-General.  A  Deputy  to 
him  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

The  Secretary-General  has  appointed  a  United 
Nations  internal  working  party  to  assist  him  on 
matters  relating  to  the  Conference.  The  members 
of  this  working  party  are :  Mr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche, 
Mr.  Gunnar  Randers  and  Mr.  Uya  S.  Tchernychev. 

May  I  draw  your  attention  particularly  to  cer- 
tain provisions  in  the  Rules  of  Procedure  for  the 
Conference  to  the  effect  that : 

Each  participating  State  "may  be  represented 
at  the  Conference  by  no  more  than  five  representa- 
tives, .  .  .  The  representatives  may  be  accom- 
panied by  such  number  of  advisers  as  may  be  re- 
quired, in  the  general  interest  of  the  Conference, 
to  ensure  adequate  presentation  and  discussion  of 
technical  papers".     (Rule  2) 

The  lists  of  representatives  and  proposed  ad- 
visers of  each  participating  State  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  fourteen  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  Conference.     (Rule  4) 

In  view  of  the  limited  time  available  for  prepa- 
ration of  the  Conference,  the  titles  and  the  re- 
quested 500-word  abstracts  of  all  papers  intended 
to  be  presented  at  the  Conference  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  if  possible,  not  later  than  15  May,  while 
the  full  texts  of  the  papers  themselves  are  to  be 
submitted  to  him  not  later  than  1  July.  (Rule  B, 
Annex) 

The  travel  and  other  expenses  of  participants 
in  the  Conference  are  not  to  be  an  obligation  of 
the  United  Nations.     (Rule  24) 

With  regard  to  the  representation  of  each  par- 
ticipating State,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  para- 
graph 3  of  Part  B  of  the  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution and  in  Rule  2  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  for 
the  Conference,  reference  is  made  to  the  inclusion 
among  the  representatives,  where  possible,  of  "in- 
dividual experts  competent  in  the  atomic  energy 
field". 

Having  in  mind  the  urgency  of  the  time-factor, 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  necessity  that  the 
Secretary-General  be  informed  at  your  Govern- 
ment's earliest  convenience  as  to  the  nature  and 
probable  number  of  papers  relating  to  the  Agenda 
which  it  may  expect  to  submit. 

In  this  latter  connexion,  I  may  refer  to  a  noti- 
fication from  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
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Soviet  Socialist  Republics  which  is  enclosed  as 
Annex  III. 

I  would  appreciate  notification,  at  an  early  date, 
of  your  Government's  intention  with  regard  to 
participation  in  the  Conference  in  response  to  this 
invitation. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

Dag  Hammarskjold 
Secretary-General 


Annex  I 

Topical  Agenda  for  the  International  Conference 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 


PLENARY  SESSIONS 

Time  pro- 
visionally 
allotted       Session  A:   The  Need  for  a  New  Power  Source  I 


tfh. 
ltfh. 


1  h. 


3h. 


A.l   Keynote  address — President 
A.2  Survey  Papers  on  Estimated  World  Power 
Requirements  in  1975  and  2000 

In  order  to  set  the  stage  for  discussion  of 
the  effect  of  nuclear  energy  on  the  world 
power  problem,  it  is  necessary  to  project 
the  world's  power  requirements  for  some 
50  years.  This  is  a  difficult  extrapolation 
to  make  because  of  the  power  demand 
now  going  on.  Thus  as  a  prelude  to  a 
discussion  of  the  needs  of  individual 
countries  for  power  and  heat,  it  is 
natural  to  include  such  a  survey. 

A.3  Survey  Papers  on  the  Alternate  Power 
Sources 

Nuclear  energy  can  only  be  viewed  in  the 
proper  light  if  one  realizes  that  there  are 
other  sources  of  power  for  the  future. 
(One  paper  on  conventional  sources  and 
one  paper  on  unconventional  sources  of 
power  would  be  presented.) 

Session  B:  Need  for  a  New  Power  Source 

B.l  Individual  Countries'  Needs  and  Possibil- 
ities for  Power  and  Heat 

These  papers  are  aimed  at  pointing  up 
the  spectrum  of  problems  and  solution 
for  power  and  heat  needs  in  various 
countries  during  the  next  50  years.  An 
attempt  could  be  made  to  give  all  of  the 
estimates  of  cost  and  demand  on  the  same 
basis  so  that  by  juxtaposing  them  it 
should  be  possible  to  determine  where 
the  need  is  greatest.  Each  nation  is 
invited  to  furnish  all  available  data  and 
the  Conference  Organization  would  make 
a  summary  of  the  papers  submitted. 
Typical  papers  dealing  with  some  char- 
acteristic regions  Or  specific  conditions  of 
industrial  development  will  also  be 
selected  for  presentation.  Special  em- 
phasis  shall  also  be  put  on  the  study  of 

the  economic  significance  of  nuclear 
power  for  preindustrialized  countries,  for 

countries  in  a  phase  of  transition  from  an 

agricultural  economy  to  an  industrialized 


1  h. 


1  h. 


lh. 


1  h. 


2h. 


1  h. 


>^h. 


l'/2h. 


one,  and  for  countries  already  industri. 
ized. 

Session  C:  The  Role  of  Nuclear  Energy 

C.l  Survey  Papers  on  the  Natural  Occurren 
of  U  and  Th 

Each  nation  is  invited  to  furnish  all  ava 
able  data  and  the  Conference  Organi? 
tion  would  make  a  summary  of  the  pap< 
submitted.  A  few  of  these  papers  wou 
also  be  selected  for  presentation. 

C.2  The  Maximum  Plausible  Role  Whi 
Nuclear  Energy  Can  Play  as  an  Ener 
Source  During  the  Next  25  to  50  Yet 

These  papers   shall   make  references 
methods   of   utilization    of   uranium  ai 
thorium.     Reference  to  the  possible  u 
of  atomic  energy  for  propulsion  could  al 
be  made  here. 

C.3  Economics  of  Nuclear  Power 

These  papers  could  be  concerned  with  t 
economic  problems  involved  in  estimati 
the  operating  costs  and  fuel  costs  for 
nuclear  power  system. 

Session  D:   The  Building  of  a  Nuclear  Ener 
Enterprise 

D.l  Capital  Investment  Required  for  Nucle 
Energy 

These  papers  might  be  primarily  co 
cerned  with  the  capital  costs  of  vario 
components  of  a  nuclear  power  ente 
prise;  for  example,  the  reactor  portion 
a  power  system,  the  straight  stea 
portion  of  the  power  system,  the  chemic 
plant  and  the  enrichment  plant. 

D.2  Experience       With       Existing      Nucle; 
Energv  Power  Plants  With  Reference 
the    Ways    of    Development    of   Atom 
Power 

Session  E:  Health     and     Safety     Aspects 
Nuclear  Energy 

E.l  Biological  Effects  of  Radiation 

This  could  include  a  discussion  of  tl 
human  exposures  which  have  occurrei 
It  could  emphasize  the  experiment, 
results  which  are  available  on  animals. 

E.2  Ecological  Considerations  Related  i 
Nuclear  Energy 

These  papers  could  be  a  discussion  of  tl 
ecological  problems  which  result  froi 
selective  destruction  of  a  given  species  i 
the  food  web,  either  because  of  hype 
sensitivity  to  radiation  or  the  ability  I 
concentrate  certain  radio-nuclides  I 
levels  far  above  those  of  the  environmen 

E.3  Reactor  Safety  and  Location  of  Pow< 
Reactors 

A  thorough  consideration  could  be  givi 
to  the  problems  which  result  from  loca 
ing  power  reactors  near  large  centers  i 
population.  The  problems  to  be  di 
cussed  could  be  the  probable  accident 
which  could  occur  from  sudden  additioi 
of  reactivity  or  failure  of  mechanic! 
safety  devices.     The  containment  prol 
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lem  should  be  emphasised.  Special  con- 
sideration should  !><>  riven  to  any 
widespread  dispersal  of  fission  products 
and  also  to  the  effects  of  radiations  on 
persons  close  to  reactors. 

Session  F:  Production  and  Use  of  Isotopes 

F.l  The  Importance  of  Isotopes  in  Tech- 
nology and  Industry 

These  would  be  survey  papers  which 
might  outline  the  uses  of  isotopes  in 
science  and  industry.  They  should  sum- 
marize some  of  the  important  results  that 
have  been  achieved  by  the  use  of  isotopes. 

F.2  The  Importance  of  Isotopes  in  Medicine, 

Biology,  and  Agriculture 
F.3   Waste  Disposal  Problems 

Consideration  could  be  given  to  the  long- 
term  storage  and  disposal  problems,  and 
to  the  possibility  of  contaminating  water 
supplies.  Airborne  particulates,  oceano- 
logical  and  geological  problems  should 
also  be  considered. 

Session  G:  Problems  Relating  to  Large  Quan- 
tities of  Radioactive  Substances 

As  we  go  further  into  the  nuclear  energy 
business  more  people  have  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems  of  handling  large 
quantities  of  concentrated  radioactivity. 
These  papers  could  summarize  the  present 
state  of  this  art  with  regard  to  the  design 
of  facilities  and  the  techniques  of  the 
chemistry. 

G.l  The  Problems  of  Producing  and  Dis- 
tributing Large  Quantities  of  Radioiso- 
topes 

G.2  The  Current  Status  of  Techniques  and 
Methods  for  Handling  Massive  Quanti- 
ties of  Highly  Active  Radioisotopes 

G.3  Administrative  and  Legal  Problems  of 
Widespread  Use  of  High-Level  Radiation 
Sources 


Examples  which  could  be  covered  are: 
(1)  Training  of  industrial  personnel — 
radioisotope  use  and  health  aspects. 
Industrial  health  and  safety:  radio- 
logical health-safety  codes  (need  for 
nationwide,  uniform  codes) ;  develop- 
ment of  boiler  codes  involving  special 
metals  such  as  zirconium,  and  for 
double-clad  vessels. 
Insurance,  workmen's  compensation, 
accidental  contamination  of  large 
areas  (10,000  homes);  government 
versus  private  insurance  company 
coverages. 

Government-industry  relationships. 
Spreading  of  radioactive  contamina- 
tion. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


[In  addition  to  the  above  plenary  sessions,  parallel 
•sions  will  be  held  on  the  following  topics:  reactors, 
ictor  physics,  reactor  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  biolog- 
d  and  medical  aspects,  and  applications  of  radioisotopes 
research  and  industrial  problems.  For  lists  of  subjects 
be  discussed  at  these  sessions,  see  press  release  98.1 


OSING  PLENARY  SESSION 


■"ion 
3  hrs 


H:  (1)  The    possible    role    of    thorium    in 

nuclear  energy. 
(2)   Communications  from  states  partici- 
pating in  the  Conference  concerning 


measures  for  assistance  to  other 
countries  in  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

(3)  Technical  education  and  training  of 
personnel  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
energy. 

(4)  Closing  remarks,  including  a  report 
on  the  highlights  of  the  Conference 
prepared  with  the  aid  of  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  different  sessions,  will 
be  made  by  the  President  of  the  Con- 
ference at  this  plenary  session. 


EVENING  LECTURES 

Evening  sessions  should  be  arranged  in  which  lectures 
of  a  high  standard,  but  of  a  general  character,  will  be 
given  by  scientists  of  world  repute  on  subjects  such  as : 

( 1 )  Accelerators  for  particles 

(2)  Elementary  particles  and  mesons 

(3)  Nuclear  forces 

(4)  Nuclear  structure 

(5)  The  neutron 

(6)  Isotopic  dating 

(7)  Uses    of    radioactive    substances    in    biology    and 
medicine 

(8)  Free  radicals 

(9)  New  elements 

Annex  II 

Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  International  Conference 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

To  be  Convened  in  Geneva  on  8  August  1955,  in  Pur- 
suance of  Resolution  810  (IX)  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  of  4  December  1954 

Chapter  I — Agenda,  Participation  and  Credentials 

Rule  1 

The  Conference  shall  consider  items  included  in  the 
detailed  agenda  and  program  prepared  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  with  the  advice  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  in  accordance  with  paragraph  5  of 
Resolution  810  (IX)  of  the  General  Assembly  of  4  Decem- 
ber 1954,  and  circulated  to  the  invitees  to  the  Conference 
on  1  February. 

Rule  2 

Each  state  invited  to  the  Conference  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  3  of  Resolution  810  (IX)  of  the  General  As- 
sembly may  be  represented  at  the  Conference  by  not  more 
than  five  representatives,  including,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, individual  experts  competent  in  the  atomic  energy 
field.  The  representatives  may  be  accompanied  by  such 
number  of  advisers  as  may  be  required,  in  the  general 
interest  of  the  Conference,  to  insure  adequate  presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  technical  papers. 

Rule  3 

The  representation  of  each  interested  specialized  agency, 
invited  to  the  Conference  in  accordance  with  paragraph  7 
of  Resolution  810  (IX)  of  the  General  Assembly,  should 
be  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations,  bearing  in  mind  that  such  repre- 
sentation shall  not  exceed  five  for  any  specialized  agency. 
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Rule  4 

The  list  of  representatives  of  each  participating  state 
shall  be  issued  either  by  the  Head  of  the  State,  or  Govern- 
ment, or  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  or  his  nominee 
and  communicated  to  the  Conference  Secretary  General 
in  good  time  and  in  any  case  not  less  than  14  days  before 
the  convening  of  the  Conference.  Lists  of  proposed  ad- 
visers shall  be  sent  to  the  Conference  Secretary  General 
not  less  than  14  days  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the 
Conference. 

Rule  5 

The  Conference  Secretary  General,  in  consultation  with 
the  representatives  designated  by  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  as  President  and  Vice  Presidents  of 
the  Conference,  shall  examine  the  lists  of  representatives, 
which  shall  constitute  the  credentials  of  the  representa- 
tives to  the  Conference,  and  shall  circulate  to  the  Confer- 
ence for  its  information  a  report  on  this  examination. 

Chapter  II — Officers  of  the  Conference 
Rule  6 

The  officers  of  the  Conference  shall  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing :  the  President,  the  Vice  Presidents,  the  chairmen, 
and  rapporteurs  of  sections.  They  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  in  advance 
of  the  Conference  from  among  representatives  eminent 
in  the  fields  of  concern  to  the  Conference,  and  in  their 
selection  regard  shall  be  had  to  an  equitable  geographical 
distribution  of  posts. 

The  Conference  Secretary  General  shall  also  be  an 
officer  of  it. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall  place 
the  list  of  officers  before  the  Conference  at  its  first  plenary 
session  for  affirmation.6 

Rule  7 

The  Secretariat  of  the  Conference  shall  comprise  a 
Conference  Secretary  General,  his  Deputy  and  such  other 
staff  provided  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  as  may  be  required  by  the  Conference. 

Rule  8 

The  Conference  Secretary  General,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  obligations  apply- 
ing to  members  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  shall 
be  primarily  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  for  making  all  necessary  arrangements  for  meet- 
ings, and  shall  direct  all  other  work  connected  with  the 
Conference.  He  may  designate  another  member  of  the 
Conference  Secretariat  to  take  his  place  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Conference. 


5  It  is  the  view  of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Sec- 
retary-General that,  it  being  desirable  to  avoid  nomina- 
tion! of  and  debate  on  officers  in  a  Conference  of  this 
nature  and  size,  and  since  there  is  important  work  to  be 
done  by  the  Officers  of  the  Conference  during  its  prepara- 
tory stage,  the  sense  of  this  rule  is  that  the  Conference 
would  approve  the  list  of  officers  by  acclamation.  [Foot- 
note in  tii<-  original.] 
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Rule  9 

The  Conference  Secretary  General  and  his  Deputy  may, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule  11,  make  oral  as  well  as 
written  statements  to  the  Conference  concerning  any 
matter  relating  to  it. 

Chapter  III — Organization  of  the  Work  of  the 
Conference 

Rule  10 

The  work  of  the  Conference  shall  be  conducted  in 
plenary  meetings  and  in  meetings  of  sections,  in  accord- 
auce  with  a  program  prepared  and  distributed  to 
participants  in  advance  of  the  Conference  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  in  consultation  with 
the  Advisory  Committee. 

Rule  11 

The  President  shall  declare  the  opening  and  closing 
of  each  plenary  meeting  of  the  Conference,  accord  the 
right  to  speak  and,  subject  to  these  rules  of  procedure, 
shall  have  complete  control  of  the  proceedings  in  the  meet- 
ing and  the  maintenance  of  order  therein.  The  President 
may  call  a  speaker  to  order  if  his  remarks  are  not  relevant 
to  the  subject  under  discussion.  He  may  limit  the  time 
to  be  allowed  to  speakers,  limit  the  number  of  times  each 
participant  may  speak  on  any  question,  close  the  list  of 
speakers,  or  close  the  discussions.  He  may  suspend  or 
adjourn  a  meeting  or  adjourn  the  discussion  on  the  item 
under  consideration. 

Rule  12 

Participants  may  address  meetings  of  the  Conference 
only  through  recognition  by  the  presiding  officer.  The 
presiding  officer  shall  call  upon  speakers  in  the  order  in 
which  they  express  their  desire  to  speak. 

Rule  13 

No  proposals  requiring  adoption  by  voting  shall  be  sub- 
mitted or  entertained  by  the  Conference.  The  presiding 
officer  of  any  meeting  may,  however,  ascertain  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  on  matters  not  relating  to  the  substance  of 
an  item  on  the  agenda. 

Rule  lit 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  one  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents designated  by  the  President  may  preside  over  any 
plenary  meeting  of  the  Conference.  A  Vice  President 
acting  as  President  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  duties 
as  the  President. 

Rule  15 

The  meetings  of  each  section  of  the  Conference  shall 
be  presided  over  by  the  chairman  of  the  section,  whose 
powers  and  functions  shall  be  similar  to  those  of  the 
President  of  the  Conference  at  plenary  meetings  as  pro- 
vided in  rules  11  and  12. 

Rule  16 

The  rapporteur  of  each  section  shall  keep  the  President 
and  the  Conference  Secretary  General  informed  of  the 
progress,  trends  and  major  points  emerging  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  section. 
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Chapter  IV — Languages 

e  n 

Inglish,   French,   Russian,  and   Spanish   shall  be  the 

juages  of  the  Conference. 

!«  18 

peeches  made  in  one  of  the  languages  of  the  Confer- 

e  shall  be  interpreted  into  its  other  languages. 

It  19 

i  participant  may  employ  a  language  other  than  one 
the  four  languages  of  the  Conference  subject  to  the 
dit ion  that  he  shall  himself  provide  for  interpretation 
>  one  of  the  four  languages.  Interpretation  into  the 
er  languages  by  an  interpreter  of  the  Secretariat  may 
based  on  the  interpretation  given  in  the  first  language. 

Chapter  V — Records 

le  20 

rerbatim  records  of  all  plenary  and  section  meetings 
ill  be  established  by  the  Secretariat  in  the  four  lan- 
tges.  These  records  shall  be  for  inclusion  in  the  pro- 
dings  of  the  Conference.  They  shall  be  available  in 
•visional  form  to  participants  in  the  Conference  as 
n  as  possible. 

Chapter  VI — Publicity  of  Meetings 
le  21 

Ml  plenary  and  section  meetings  of  the  Conference 
ill  be  held  in  public. 

Chapter  VII — Publication  of  Proceedings 

le  22 

["he  Proceedings  of  the  Conference,  which  shall  be  corn- 
ed by  the  Conference  Secretary  General,  shall  be  pub- 
bed  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
the  languages  of  the  Conference  and  shall  include  in 
lition  to  introductory  material  relating  to  the  conven- 
:  of  the  Conference,  its  organization  and  composition. 
?  records  of  plenary  and  section  meetings  and  all  con- 
■ence  papers,  as  provided  in  Rule  C  of  the  Annex  to 
?se  Rules,  together  with  the  abstracts  referred  to  in 
lie  B  of  the  Annex. 

lie  2S 

In  addition  to  the  distribution  of  the  Proceedings  of 
6  Conference  to  the  participating  Governments  and 
ecialized  agencies,  each  oflScer  of  the  Conference  and 
ch  author  of  a  paper  accepted  for  the  Conference  shall 
entitled  to  one  copy  without  cost. 

Chapter  VIII — Expenses 

lie  24 

Expenses  of  whatever  nature  incurred  by  participants 
the  Conference  shall  not  be  an  obligation  of  the  United 
itions.  All  other  costs  involved  in  holding  the  Confer- 
ice  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  United  Nations. 
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Annex 

Rule  A 

The  subjects  of  all  papers  shall  be  in  conformity  with 
the  purpose  of  the  Conference  as  defined  in  Resolution 
810  (IX)  of  the  General  Assembly  and  accordingly  shall 
be  dealt  with  and  presented  only  from  the  scientific  and 
technical  points  of  view. 

Rule  B 

Papers  for  presentation  at  the  Conference  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  in 
original  and  three  copies,  in  one  of  the  languages  of  the 
Conference.  An  abstract  of  each  paper  in  original  and 
three  copies,  not  exceeding  500  words,  shall  also  be  sub- 
mitted. In  order  to  facilitate  the  preparations  for  the 
Conference,  abstracts  and  full  texts  of  papers  should  be 
submitted  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  In  any  case,  the 
full  texts  of  the  papers  themselves  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  not  later 
than  1  July,  while  the  titles  and  abstracts  shall  be  sub- 
mitted, if  possible,  not  later  than  15  May.  Supplements 
to  papers,  where  necessary  to  bring  them  up  to  date,  may 
be  submitted  up  to  1  August. 

Rule  C 

All  papers  submitted  by  participants  in  the  Conference, 
if  they  conform  to  Rule  A,  shall  be  considered  as  Con- 
ference papers  and  whether  or  not  presented  orally  at  a 
session  of  the  Conference  in  full  or  in  part,  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference.  Since, 
owing  to  limitations  of  time,  all  papers  submitted  cannot 
be  presented  orally  at  the  Conference,  a  selection  of  those 
papers  to  be  presented  orally  in  full  or  in  part  shall  be 
made  by  a  panel  (or  panels)  of  qualified  scientists, 
designated  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  and  serv- 
ing for  this  purpose  as  members  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat.  The  Secretary-General  shall  consult  with 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  results  of  such  review. 

Rule  D 

Assignments  by  governments  for  the  preparation  of 
papers  for  the  Conference  should  be  offered  only  to  their 
own  nationals. 

Rule  E 

All  papers  prepared  and  submitted  in  advance  in  ac- 
cordance with  Rule  B  shall  be  distributed  without  delay 
to  all  states  participating  in  the  Conference  for  their 
confidential  information  before  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
ference. With  regard  to  communications  which  may  not 
have  been  submitted  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
ference, such  communications  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
participants  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  submission  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  or  their  de- 
livery before  the  Conference. 

Annex  III 

In   accordance   with   the  Rules   of  Procedure  of   the 

Conference,    the    Government    of    the    Union    of  Soviet 

Socialist  Republics  has  stated   its  intention   to  submit 
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under  item  D.2  of  the  Topical  Agenda  a  paper  titled: 
"The  U.  S.  S.  R.'s  First  Atomic  Power  Plant  for  Industrial 
Purposes  and  Methods  of  Developing  Atomic  Power." 

As  additional  information  of  this  nature  is  received,  the 
governments  participating  in  the  Conference  will  be  in- 
formed. 


LIST  OF  INVITED  NATIONS 


Memoer  Go 

vemments  of  the 

United  Nations 

Afghanistan 

El  Salvador 

Pakistan 

Argentina 

Ethiopia 

Panama 

Australia 

France 

Paraguay 

Belgium 

Greece 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Guatemala 

Philippines 

Brazil 

Haiti 

Poland 

Burma 

Honduras 

Saudi  Arabia 

Byelorussian 

Iceland 

Sweden 

S.  S.  R. 

India 

Syria 

Canada 

Indonesia 

Thailand 

Chile 

Iran 

Turkey 

China 

Iraq 

Ukrainian  S.  S.  R. 

Colombia 

Israel 

Union     of    South 

Costa  Rica 

Lebanon 

Africa 

Cuba 

Liberia 

U.  S.  S.  R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Luxembourg 

U.K. 

Denmark 

Mexico 

U.  S.  A. 

Dominican  Repub- 

Netherlands 

Uruguay 

lic 

New  Zealand 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Nicaragua 

Yemen 

Egypt 

Norway 

Yugoslavia 

Governments  Not 

Members   of  the 

United  Nations  But 

Members  of  One  or  More  Specialized  Agencies 

Albania 

Japan 

Austria 

Korea 

Bulgaria 

Laos 

Cambodia 

Libya 

Ceylon 

Monaco 

Finland 

Nepal 

Federal  Repub 

lie 

Portugal 

of  Germany 

Rumania 

Hashemite  Kingdom 

San  Marino 

of  the  Jordan 

Spain 

Hungary 

Switzerland 

Ireland 

Vatican  City 

Italy 

Viet-Nam 

The  Need  for  True  Disarmament 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  1 

Our  American  national  aim — to  preserve  our 
liberties  in  peace  and  security— demands  that  we 

1  Made  on  Feb.  20  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  2119)  as  he 

I'fl  for  London  to  represent  the  United  States  on  the  sub- 
committee of  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission. 
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keep  trying  for  the  goal  of  reducing  the  arX 
ments  of  all  the  big  powers.     These  armam** 
cost  so  much,  and  tend  so  strongly  to  fan  the  ii 
of  war  all  over  the  world,  that  all  nations  of  gi 
will  must  keep  on  trying  for  a  safe  and  hoil 
disarmament  plan— a  plan  which,  among  ot* 
things,  will  assure  that  atomic  energy  the  wcl 
over  is  used  only  for  peace. 

The  new  U.N.  program  to  help  make  ato:i 
energy  work  for  peace  suggests  what  dram:« 
possibilities  for  peaceful  world  developm* 
would  flow  from  genuine  disarmament. 

This  disarmament  challenge  has  faced  e 
United  Nations  ever  since  it  was  born.  The  wcA 
stumbling  block  has  not  been  technical  problem  - 
it  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  distrust  wh| 
the  free  world  necessarily  feels  for  Commui* 
imperialism. 

This  much  is  basic :  Any  real  disarmament  p  a 
must  cover  all  the  big  countries  and  all  kinds  1 
arms,  including  both  nuclear  weapons  and  otif 
weapons.  A  man  killed  by  a  rifle  shot  is  just  s 
dead  as  if  he  had  been  killed  by  a  bomb. 

The  plan  must  also  include  a  foolproof  syst  a 
of  inspection  and  control  by  which  each  side  c  s 
down  its  weapons  and  armed  forces  step  by  sf-i 
with  the  other  and  in  plain  sight  of  the  otlr 
every  step  of  the  way. 

In  a  matter  of  this  kind  nobody  can  afford  to  3 
vague.  Over  the  years  we  have  had  many  vagj 
statements  on  disarmament  from  Moscow.  Eai 
one  was  called  a  disarmament  "plan,"  but  whi 
we  took  a  close  look  at  them  they  were  not  pla5 
at  all  but  simply  propaganda  proposals. 

This  is  too  serious  a  subject  to  be  a  mei 
propaganda  toy. 

In  London  we  will  meet  again  behind  clos*. 
doors,  where  the  temptation  to  make  propagan*. 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  United  States  ai 
its  allies  intend  to  insist  on  concrete,  factual,  pra 
tical  discussions.  The  people  of  the  world  w 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  shadow  of  disarmament- 
they  want  and  deserve  action. 

We  enter  these  new  discussions  confident  of  oi 
military  strength.  Until  true  disarmament  is  po 
sible,  we  know  that  strength— combined  with 
just,  temperate,  and  candid  foreign  policy— is  tl 
world's  greatest  bulwark  for  peace.  What  we  wi 
seek  once  again  in  London  is  a  tamperproof  pl;i 
so  that  we  can  reduce  that  strength  with  perfe 
confidence  that  the  other  side  is  doing  the  sairj 
thing  at  the  same  time. 
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It   is  as  simple  as  that.     We  cannot  run  the 
-k  of  not   doing  something.     We  will  not  be 
Doled,  and  we  will  never  stop  trying  until  we 
ed. 


Political  Progress  in  Togoland 

-  by  Mason  Sears 
'.>'.  Representative  on  the  T Trusteeship  Council 


IEVELOPMENTS  IN  FRENCH  TOGOLAND 

s    0  N  press  release  2116  dated  February  15 

ftimes  it  seems  to  the  United  States  dele- 
ration  that  headline  events  ax-e  of  such  public 
preoccupation   that    the   consti-uctive   record   of 
"ranee  south  of  the  Sahara  is  almost  completely 
red. 

Ajd  unbiased  analysis  of  developments  in  French 
Togoland,  for  example,  reveals  a  record  about 
vhich  both  Frenchmen  and  Africans  have  every 
•ight  to  be  proud.  It  includes  a  list  of  achieve- 
nents  in  building  democratic  institutions  which, 
ivhen  compared  with  other  territories  in  Africa, 
peaks  for  itself.  The  United  States  delegation 
vould  like  to  mention  a  few  of  them  at  this  time. 

To  start  with,  the  principle  of  universal  suf- 

has  been  recognized  by  law  and  is  being 

)rogressively  applied.    Only  those  who  refuse  to 

rome  forward  for  identification  remain  off  the 

oting  rolls,  and  their  number  is  steadily  dimin- 

shing. 

ommon  roll  of  voters  has  also  been  estab- 
ished,  making  French  Togoland  along  with 
British  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons  the  first  of 
he  African  trust  territories  to  abolish  separate 
oting  lists  providing  for  special  European 
representation. 

These  are  the  cornerstones  on  which  any  popu- 
arly  based  government  must  rest,  and  they  are 
ibsent  as  yet  in  many  territories  in  Africa, 
i  On  the  legislative  side  the  Togolanders  have 
i  Territorial  Assembly  which  has  accumulated 
•onsiderable  and  valuable  experience.  And,  Mr. 
-ident,  it  is  an  all- African  legislature. 

Furthermore,  the  assembly  has — within  our 
inderstanding  of  the  term — full  legislative  powers 


1  Made   in    the    Trusteeship    Council    on    Feb.    15    and 
'eb.  21. 


to  enact  the  territorial  budget  and  tax  laws  and 
the  laws  governing  the  administration  of  its 
public  affairs.  These  constitute  the  principal 
duties  of  all  popularly  elected  legislatures,  no 
matter  where  they  may  be. 

Then  there  is  a  further  transfer  of  powers 
which  is  presently  being  considered  in  the  French 
Parliament  and  which  we  hope  will  be  enacted  in 
the  near  future.  Under  its  provisions  there  will 
be  a  Governor's  Council,  with  5  of  its  10  members 
elected  by  the  Territorial  Assembly.  This  will  in- 
troduce the  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility. 

In  the  executive  branch  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  public  service  of  the  territory  is  already 
better  than  90  percent  Africanized. 

In  the  field  of  local  government — under  an- 
other legislative  proposal  which  is  expected 
shortly  to  become  law — the  capital  city  of  Lome 
and  the  three  other  big  urban  centers  of  the  country 
will  become  full-fledged  "home  rule"  municipali- 
ties. In  each  of  these  African  cities  the  mayor 
will  be  elected  by  the  Municipal  Council,  which, 
in  turn,  will  be  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
Through  their  elected  representatives  these  new 
municipal  governments  will  have  full  charge  of 
their  own  affairs. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  the  territory  has 
produced  a  number  of  able  and  responsible  polit- 
ical leaders  as  well  as  three  active  political  par- 
ties known  as  the  Progressive  Party  of  Togoland, 
the  Union  of  Northern  Chiefs,  and  the  Juvento. 
By  any  measure  of  political  progress  Togoland- 
ers have  come  a  long,  long  way  on  the  road  to  self- 
government. 

If  any  of  the  other  trust  territories  have  made 
greater  progress,  the  difference  is  a  matter  of  de- 
gree only. 

Accordingly,  although  much  remains  to  be  done 
to  encourage  political  stability  and  economic 
progress,  the  French  Government  can  afford  to 
maintain  a  flexible  attitude  which  will  permit  it 
to  speed  the  rate  of  advance  during  the  next  few 
years  if  required  by  the  public  interest. 

The  United  States  delegation  welcomes  this  in 
view  of  the  imminent  developments  in  self-govern- 
ment which  are  expected  in  the  nearby  states  of 
Nigeria  and  the  Gold  Coast.  Whether  independ- 
ence in  these  countries  will  stimulate  a  movement 
for  a  stepped-up  rate  of  progress  in  French  Togo- 
land  remains  to  be  seen.  My  delegation  thinks 
this  is  very  likely. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  French  adminis- 
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tration  in  Togoland  rests  on  such  a  solid  founda- 
tion that  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  care  of 
any  popular  developments  which  may  occur.  We 
also  hope  that  increasing  amounts  of  authority 
and  responsibility  will  continue  to  be  passed  alone* 
from  the  French  Parliament  to  the  Territorial 
Assembly  in  Lome. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  we  shall  conclude 
Looked  at  against  the  background  of  other  Afri- 
can territories,  French  Togoland  has  achieved  not 
only  an  excellent  record  of  political  progress  but 
also  of  economic  and  social  progress  which  are 
necessary  foundations  for  self-government  Al- 
together we  are  confident  that  the  progress  of  its 
people  will  be  marked  by  political  stability  and 
a  spirit  of  self-discipline  without  which  no  coun- 
try can  enjoy  successful  self-government. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  BRITISH  TOGOLAND 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  2120  dated  February  21 

The  closing  days  of  trusteeship  in  British  Togo- 
land  are  being  followed  with  great  interest  by  the 
many  friends  of  Togoland  and  the  Gold  Coast  in 
the  United  States.  The  record  of  the  last  few 
years  shows  that  the  people  of  these  countries  have 
a  natural  aptitude  for  modern  political  organiza- 
tion on  a  democratic  basis. 

The  transition  of  this  part  of  Africa  from  pure 
feudalism  to  20th-century  democracy  in  little  more 
than  a  generation  is  an  achievement  which  is  prob- 
ably unmatched  in  the  past  performance  of  any 
other  nation  of  the  world.  Only  the  most  patient 
cooperation  on  all  sides  could  have  overcome  the 
divisive  influence  of  tribal  rivalries  and  language 
differences  m  so  short  a  time. 

The  popular  interest  in  the  recent  elections  in 
Togoland  and  the  Gold  Coast  was  clearly  evident 
in  the  moving  pictures  which  were  shown  to  the 
Council  by  Mr.  Ensor,  the  special  representative. 
I  he  long  lines  of  voters  waiting  to  cast  their  bal- 
lots, the  orderly  crowds,  and  the  way  they  enjoyed 
political  rallies  were  good  omens  for  the  future 
We  only  wish  these  pictures  could  be  widely  shown 
especially  in  countries  where  free  elections  are  for- 
bidden. 

We  confidently  believe  that  the  transfer  of  re- 
sponsible government  to  the  African  voters  will  be 
as  smoothly  carried  out  in  the  other  trust  terri- 
tories when  their  own  time  for  independence  ar- 
ri  res.     In  all  of  them  we  sincerely  hope  that  prog- 
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ress  toward  self-government  will  mean  mo4 
into  a  new  life  which  will  more  nearly  satisfy  tl 
aspirations  than  anything  they  have  enjoyed « 
fore. 

But  present-day  progress  in  Togoland  and  I 
Gold  Coast  represents  one  of  those  rare  times  wfc 
political  developments  of  such  great  imports* 
to  a  people  have  been  accompanied  by  equally  0. 
portant  economic  developments. 

As  in  the  case  of  progress  toward  independe  e 
plans  for  the  projected  Volta  Eiver  power  c« 
are  also  in  the  final  stages.  When  this  projec  it 
completed,  it  will  turn  the  country  into  one  of  „ 
great  aluminum-producing  areas  of  the  wo:  t 
The  Volta  Eiver  itself  will  become  a  body  of  ws* 
200  miles  in  length.  It  will  be  the  largest  m* 
made  lake  in  existence  and  will  open  up  new  > 
portunities  for  trade. 

Altogether  great  days  are  ahead  for  W* 
Africa.  In  consequence,  it  is  most  important  i 
the  Trusteeship  Council  to  avoid  politics  and  o 
play  its  part— however  modest— as  wisely  ai 
understandingly  as  possible. 

In  the  meantime  the  United  States  delegatii 
considers  that  Prime  Minister  Nkrumah  and  ]- 
associates  deserve  great  credit  for  their  enduri 
contributions  to  the  progress  of  their  people.    A:  I 
we  shall  not  forget  in  our  subsequent  observation 
the  fearless  manner  in  which  the  British  Gover- 
ment    has    promoted    self-government    in    W( 
Africa.     They  have  made  it  possible  to  open 
successful  new  chapter  in  which  this  part  of  t 
world  will  play  a  significant  role  in  the  family 
free  nations. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Treaty  of  Friendship  With  Haiti 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Marc 
3  (press  release  117)  that  a  treaty  of  friendship 
commerce,  and  navigation  between  the  Unite 
States  of  America  and  the  Eepublic  of  Haiti  wa 
signed  in  Port-au-Prince  on  that  date.  Vic 
President  Eichard  M.  Nixon  and  Ambassador  Eo 
Tasco  Davis  signed  the  treaty  for  the  Unitei 
States  and  His  Excellencies  Mauclair  Zephirin 
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linisterof  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Marcel  Foinbrnn, 
■linister  of  Commerce,  for  Haiti. 
The  treaty  is  designed  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
ve,  integrated   legal   framework   within  which 
eneral  economic   relationships  between  the  two 
ountries  may  develop  along  mutually  beneficial 
As  an  essential  part  of  this  framework,  it 
etir.es  in  broad  and  liberal  terms  the  fundamental 
igfats  and  privileges  which  nationals  and  enter- 
-  of  each  country  enjoy  in  the  other.    The  25 
rticles  of  the  treaty  and  the  protocol  include  pro- 
ions  on  basic  personal  freedoms,  the  status  and 
nent  of  persons  and  corporations,  the  pro- 
of persons  and  property,  the  treatment  of 
nports  and  exports,  exchange  regulations,  and 
ther  matters  affecting  the  status  and  activities  of 
lie  citizens  and  enterprises  of  either  country  when 
ithin  the  territories  of  the  other. 
This  treaty  represents  another  step  in  the  de- 
elopment  of  Haiti's  forward-looking  plans  for 
romoting  economic  development  and  improving 
le  welfare  of  its  people. 

The  I LS.  program  for  the  negotiation  of  treaties 
f  this  type  is  an  integral  part  of  this  country's 
olicy  for  the  furtherance  of  liberal  principles  of 
rade  and  economic  relations  in  general,  and  par- 
•  ularly  for  creating  throughout  the  world  con- 
itions  favorable  to  economic  development. 
The  treaty  will  shortly  be  transmitted  to  the 
3.  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
nd,  when  the  ratification  processes  of  both  coun- 
ries  have  been  completed,  will  enter  into  force 
M  month  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 


urrent  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

ommerce 

itemational  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation  of 
commri  iai  samples  and  advertising  material.     Dated 
at  Geneva  November  7,  1952.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Sweden,  February  23,  1955. 

opyrights 

niversal   copyright   convention    and   protocol    annexed 
thereto  concerning  the  application  of  the  convention  to 
the  works  of  certain  international  organizations.    Done 
at  Geneva  September  6,  1952.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Chile,  January  18,  1955. 

Not  in  force. 


Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
formulated  at  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  July  1-22, 
1944.  Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  December 
27,  1945.  Entered  into  force  December  27,  1945.  TIAS 
1501. 

Ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fund:  Czechoslovakia,  at 
close  of  business  December  31,  1954. 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  formulated  at  the 
Bretton  Woods  Conference  July  1-22,  1944.  Opened 
for  signature  at  Washington  December  27,  1945.  En- 
tered into  force  December  27,  1945.  TIAS  1502. 
Ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Bank:  Czechoslovakia,  at 
close  of  business  December  31,  1954. 

Meteorology 

Convention   of   the   World   Meteorological   Organization. 
Dated  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.     Entered  into 
force  March  23,  1950.     TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Austria,  February  23,  1955. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Agreement  on  the  status  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  national  representatives  and  international 
staff.     Signed  at  Ottawa  September  20,  1951.     Entered 
into  force  May  '18,  1954.     TIAS  2992. 
Ratification  deposited:  Belgium,  February  18,  1955. 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  further  extending  the  agreement  of  August  16, 
1950,  as  amended  and  extended  (TIAS  2296,  2706,  and 
2926),  relating  to  technical  cooperation  on  the  pros- 
pecting and  exploration  of  Brazilian  oil  shale.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  June  23  and  30, 
1954.     Entered  into  force  June  30,  1954. 

China 

Mutual  defense  treaty.     Signed  at  Washington  December 
2,  1954.     Ratified  by  the  President  February  11,  1955. 
Entered  into  force:  March  3,  1955   (date  of  exchange 
of  instruments  of  ratification). 

Costa  Rica 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  September  18  and 
November  14,  1950  (TIAS  2172),  relating  to  a  coopera- 
tive program  of  agriculture  in  Costa  Rica.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  San  Jose  January  18  and  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1955.  Enters  into  force  upon  entry  into  force 
of  an  agreement  embodying  operational  details. 

Haiti 

Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation,  with  pro- 
tocol. Signed  at  Port-au-Prince  March  3,  1955.  Enters 
into  force  one  month  after  exchange  of  instruments  of 
ratification. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  extension  of  the  cooperative 
health  program  in  Haiti.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Port-au-Prince  January  28  and  February  3,  1955. 
Entered  into  force:  February  7,  1955. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT 


Designation 

Rolland  Welch  as  Director  of  the  Visa  Office,  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  effective  February  23. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Resignation 

Jefferson  Caffery  as  Ambassador  to  Egypt,  February  28. 
For  text  of  the  President's  letter  accepting  the  resigna- 
tion, see  White  House  press  release  dated  December  2 
1954. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  V.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  G.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained 
from-  the  Department  of  State. 

U.S.  Refugee  Relief  Program— How  American  Citizens 
Can  Help  Others  to  New  Lives  in  the  United  States- 
Questions  and  Answers.  Pub.  5724.  General  Foreign 
Policy  Series  96.     8  pp.     5tf. 

Leaflet  listing  recognized  voluntary  agencies  cooperating 
with  the  Department  of  State  in  the  Refugee  Relief  Pro- 
gram and  answers  to  questions  on  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  program. 

New  Opportunities  in  the  U.  S.  Foreign  Service.     Pub 

5748.  Department  and  Foreign  Service  Series  39.  28  pp' 
15tf.  * 

Pamphlet  describing  the  increasing  opportunities  in  a  wide 
variety  of  assignments  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Foreign  Service  List,  January  1,  1955.  Pub.  5750  112 
pp.     40tf\ 

Quarterly  issue  which  includes  field  staffs  of  U.  S.  Foreign 
Service,  U.  8.  Information  Agency,  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,  and  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sample  Questions  From  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  Ex- 
amination. Pub.  5761.  Department  and  Foreign  Service 
Series  40.    36  pp.    15<«. 
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Pamphlet  includes  samples  of  the  kinds  of  questions  fc 
in  the  written  test  and  some  information  regardinH 
method  of  grading  the  examination. 

Defense,  Exemption  From  Export  Licenses  for  Off  n< 
Procurement  Goods  Purchased  by  the  United  Stat, 
America.    TIAS  2760.     Pub.  5357.    9  pp.,  chart,    if 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium  I 
change  of  notes— Signed  at  Brussels  June  18  1953  ■ 
tered  into  force  June  18,  1953. 

United  States  Educational  Foundation  in  India  l 
2881.     Pub.  5358.     3  pp.     5#. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  India  ar» 
ing  agreement  of  Feb.  2, 1950.  Exchange  of  notes— 8  tc 
at  New  Delhi  May  29  and  June  24,  1953.  Entered* 
force  June  24,  1953. 

Emergency  Wheat  Aid  to  Jordan. 
4  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Jordan 
change  of  notes— Signed  at  Amman  Oct.  14  and  ''1 
Entered  into  force  Oct.  21,  1953. 


TIAS  2882.     Pub.  » 


Economic  Assistance  to  Bolivia.    TIAS  2883 
12  pp.     l(ty. 


Pub.  .  ( 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Bolivia— Si  * 
at  La  Paz  Nov.  6,  1953.     Entered  into  force  Nov.  6,   8. 


Economic  Assistance  to  Israel. 

4  pp.     5#. 


TIAS  2884.     Pub.  fJ2. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Israel  'x- 
change  of  notes— Signed  at  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem  '.▼ 
25, 1953.     Entered  into  force  Nov.  25, 1953. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  TIAS  2S& 
Pub.  5368.     12  pp.     10tf. 

Declaration  on  the  continued  application  of  schedule  to 
agreement  of  Oct.  30, 1947  between  the  United  States  id 
Other  Governments— Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  24,  1953. 

Exercise  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction  Over  United  Natiu 
Forces  in  Japan.     TIAS  2887.     Pub.  5370.     32  pp. 

Protocol  and  annex  with  agreed  official  minutes— Sie-d 
at  Tokyo  Oct.  26,  1953.     Entered  into  force  Oct.  29,  1:| 

Technical  Cooperation,  Economic  Development  Proer  i. 

TIAS  2888.     Pub.  5373.     5  pp.     5e\ 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Burm- 
Signed  at  Washington  Oct.  24,  1952.  Entered  into  fte 
Oct.  24,  1952. 

Technical  Cooperation  and  Economic  Assistance.  TI3 
2889.     Pub.  5377.     3  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Pakistan,  s«- 
plementing  agreement  of  Feb.  9,  1951,  as  supplement©  - 
Signed  at  Karachi  Dec.  28,  1953.     Entered  into  force  1 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  TIAS  27. 
Pub.  5384.     65  pp.     25tf. 

Fifth  protocol  of  rectifications  to  the  agreement  of  C./ 
30,  1947  between  the  United  States  and  Other  Gove- 
ments —  Signed  at  Torquay  Dec.  16,  1!)50.  Entered  ii> 
force  June  30,  1953. 

Relief  Supplies  and  Packages  for  Iran,  Duty- Free  Enf 
and  Free  Inland  Transportation.    TIAS  2890.     Pub.  53. 

5  pp.     50. 


Agreement  between  the  United    States  and    Iran 
change  of  notes  dated  at  Tehran  Sept.  22,  Oct    5  and 
1058.     Entered  into  force  Oct.  18,  1953. 
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Report  From  Asia 


Address  by  Secretaiy  Dulles  1 


I  return  from  2  weeks  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
West  Pacific.  I  visited  the  forward  positions 
against  which  the  waves  of  communism  are  beat- 
ing and  where  the  issues  of  war  and  peace,  of  free- 
dom and  captivity,  hang  in  precarious  balance. 
There  a  gallant  band  of  independent  and  freedom- 
loving  nations  stand  between  600  million  Commu- 
nist-dominated Chinese  and  the  broad  reaches  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  visited  seven  Asian  and  Pacific  countries  and 
met  with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  three  others.  I 
saw  Bangkok  and  Rangoon  with  their  splendid 
monuments  of  ancient  civilizations.  I  visited  sim- 
ple agricultural  countries  such  as  Laos,  where  the 
landing  of  our  plane  had  to  be  delayed  until  water 
buffalo  were  driven  from  the  runway. 

Everywhere  I  found  ominous  evidence  of  the 
Communist  efforts  to  terrorize,  to  beguile,  to  sub- 
vert. But  also  I  found  the  passionate  desire  of 
the  free  peoples  to  remain  free. 

That  desire  will  not  prevail  unless  those  who 
love  liberty  unite  to  help  each  other.  So  the 
United  States,  acting  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  has  joined  in  mutual  se- 
curity treaties  which  cover  the  freedom-loving 
countries  of  Korea,  Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philip- 
pines, South  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  Thai- 
land, Malaya,  Pakistan,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand. 

One  of  these  treaties,  the  eight-nation  Manila 
i  Pact  for  Southeast  Asia,  has  just  come  into  force, 
i  and  I  went  to  Bangkok  for  the  first  meeting  of 
the  treaty's  Council.2 


"Delivered  to  the  Nation  over  radio  and  television  on 
Mar.  8  (press  release  131). 

'For  texts  of  Manila  Pact  and  Pacific  Charter,  see 
KtLLETiN-  of  Sept.  20, 1954,  p.  393.  For  final  communique 
of  the  Bangkok  conference,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  7,  1955,  p.  371. 


It  was  fitting  that  this  first  meeting  should  have 
been  held  in  the  capital  of  Thailand,  for  the  word 
"Thailand"  means  "land  of  the  free."  Also  it 
dramatized  the  new  role  of  Asia  when,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  a  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  a  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  traveled  half  way  around  the  world  to  come 
to  Thailand. 

The  Manila  Pact  has  three  main  purposes :  first, 
defense  against  open  armed  aggression;  second, 
defense  against  subversion;  and  third,  the  im- 
provement of  economic  and  social  conditions. 

Defense  Against  Aggression 

For  military  defense  we  shall  rely  largely  upon 
mobile  allied  power  which  can  strike  an  aggressor 
wherever  the  occasion  may  demand.  That  ca- 
pacity will,  we  believe,  deter  aggression.  We  shall 
not  need  to  build  up  large  static  forces  at  all  points 
and  the  United  States  contribution  will  be  pri- 
marily in  terms  of  sea  and  air  power. 

I  pointed  out  at  Bangkok  that  for  military  pur- 
poses the  Chinese  Communist  front  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  entirety,  because  if  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists engage  in  open  armed  aggression  this 
would  probably  mean  that  they  have  decided  on 
general  war  in  Asia.  They  would  then  have  to 
take  into  account  the  mutual  defense  treaties  of 
the  United  States  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
the  Republic  of  China  and  the  forces  maintained 
under  them.  Thus  general  war  would  confront 
the  Chinese  Communists  with  tasks  at  the  south, 
center,  and  north,  tasks  which  would  strain  their 
inadequate  means  of  transportation. 

The  allied  nations  possess  together  plenty  of 
power  in  the  area.  The  United  States  in  particu- 
lar has  sea  and  air  forces  now  equipped  with  new 
and  powerful  weapons  of  precision  which  can 
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utterly  destroy  military  targets  without  endan- 
gering unrelated  civilian  centers. 

Our  treaty  Council,  after  appraising  the  mili- 
tary factors,  concluded  that  the  available  military 
power  offered  solid  hope  of  deterring  open  armed 
aggression  against  the  treaty  area. 

In  order  to  bring  our  power  to  a  concerted  pitch, 
our  military  advisers  at  Bangkok  started  their 
work  together.  It  is  expected  that  another  mili- 
tary meeting  will  be  held  at  Manila  next  month. 
In  this  way  information  will  be  exchanged  about 
the  forces  which  could  be  made  available  and 
strategies  can  be  agreed  upon.  Also  out  of  these 
meetings  may  come  plans  for  combined  military 
exercises. 


Defense  Against  Subversion 

Then  we  took  up  the  problem  of  subversion.  At 
the  moment  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest  danger  to 
the  area.  This  danger  will,  I  think,  be  diminished 
as  it  is  better  understood  that  the  treaty  nations 
have  the  power,  and  the  will,  to  strike  down  an 
open  armed  aggressor. 

To  illustrate  this  connection  between  direct  and 
indirect  aggression  I  may  mention  the  situation 
in  Laos.  In  two  of  its  provinces  there  are  dis- 
loyal elements,  supported  by  the  Chinese  and  Viet 
Minh  Communists.  The  Laos  Government  is 
seeking  to  reestablish  control  over  its  own  terri- 
tory. But  it  is  worried  lest,  if  it  suppresses  the 
Communists  within,  it  will  be  struck  by  the  Com- 
munists from  without.  I  hope  that  that  worry  is 
now  allayed  by  their  better  understanding  of  the 
protective  nature  of  the  Manila  Pact. 

In  other  countries  also,  active  subversion  is  being 
promoted  from  without.  To  deal  with  this  is  in 
each  case  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  gov- 
ernments concerned.  However,  often  the  nations 
can  help  each  other  by  exchanging  information, 
for  example,  about  the  movements  and  activities 
of  international  Communist  agitators.  Also,  those 
who  have  dealt  successfully  with  this  problem  can 
give  advice  which  will  help  others  of  lesser  ex- 
perience. The  Philippine  delegation  did  this  at 
Bangkok.  They  told  how  their  Government  had 
dealt  decisively  with  Communist-inspired  revolt 
of  the  so-called  Huks. 

It  was  agreed  there  would  be  meetings  of  ex- 
perts to  facilitate  exchanges  of  views  about  these 
problems  of  subversion. 
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Improvement  of  Economic  and  Social  Conditions 

Also  at  Bangkok  we  dealt  with  the  third  trar 
task,  that  of  improving  economic  and  social  cc- 
ditions.  This  problem  divides  itself  into  two  par . 
First  is  the  problem  of  meeting  the  cost  of  mo 
effective  security  forces. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Council  is  not  trying  to  bu:  I 
up  vast  new  military  establishments.  But  thf  > 
is  need  of  modest  national  forces  which  are  w  I 
equipped  and  loyal,  which  can  support  the  authc 
ity  of  the  government  throughout  its  territory  ai 
fight  initial  defensive  actions  if  there  should  i 
attack  from  without. 

Even  these  limited  forces  involve  an  econorr 
burden  which  some  of  the  countries  cannot  car: 
without  help.  So  the  strong  will  help  the  weak  1 
providing  some  military  equipment  and  financi 
support.  Funds  for  that  have  been  voted  by  tl 
Congress  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  the  a 
ministration  is  asking  for  a  renewal  of  funds  f. 
this  purpose  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Thi 
there  will  be  special  recognition  of  those  countri 
which  assume  military  obligations  with  us. 

A  second  phase  of  the  economic  problem  is  gei 
eral  improvement  of  economic  conditions  in  tl 
area.  This  calls  for  capital  developments.  L 
dustrialization  should  be  speeded.  There  shoul 
be  better  roads,  more  irrigation  works,  and  in 
proved  port  facilities.  There  is  particular  nee 
for  a  larger  exchange  of  goods  and  services  as  b< 
tween  the  countries  of  South  and  Southeast  Asi 
and  the  Western  Pacific.  Japan,  with  its  larg 
capacity  for  industrial  production  and  its  nee 
for  food  and  raw  materials,  is  an  important  ek 
ment  in  this  situation. 

This  problem  of  economic  improvement  goes  be 
yond  the  immediate  treaty  area.  The  treaty  are 
is  not  and  never  can  be  a  self-contained  economi 
unit.  The  great  bulk  of  its  trade  is  with  outsid 
areas.  There  is  need  for  programs  to  develo] 
broadly  the  economic  possibilities  of  all  the  fre 
Asian  countries.  The  treaty  nations  will  stud; 
their  problems  from  this  viewpoint. 

At  the  Bangkok  Conference,  I  took  occasion  t< 
re-emphasize  President  Eisenhower's  desire  tha 
atomic  energy  should  be  used  to  benefit  mankinc 
and  to  enrich  the  life  of  the  great  masses  of  hu 
manity.8  We  are  not  satisfied  to  see  atomic  mis 
siles  becoming  conventional  for  war  while  vast  pos 
sibilities  for  peaceful  betterment  are  still  unde- 

'  Ibid.,  Mar.  14,  1955,  p.  421. 
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reloped.  1  described  our  programs  for  education 
in  this  field,  and  I  extended  a  special  invitation  to 
!  mihi  Pact  nations  to  send  representatives  to 
the  United  States  so  that  they  could  begin  to  study 
the  good  uses  to  which  atomic  energy  may  be  put. 
There  will,  I  believe,  be  a  welcome  response  to  this 
invitation. 


'aciflc  Charter  Ideals 

The  Manila  Pact  represents  not  only  enlightened 
?elf-interest  but  also  high  ideals.  These  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  Pacific  Charter,  a  document  inspired 
)y  President  Magsaysay,  which  was  signed  with 
he  Manila  Pact.  That  charter  deals  with  political 
ndependence  and  economic  progress  and  social 
yell-being. 

Three  of  the  Asian  parties  to  the  Pacific  Char- 
er— Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  and  Thailand — 
nay  shortly  be  meeting  with  other  Asian  countries 
it  a  so-called  Afro-Asian  Conference.  So  our 
:onference  at  Bangkok  sent  a  message  of  cordial 
greeting  to  this  Afro- Asian  Conference,  and  we 
xpressed  the  hope  that  it  will  support  and  rein- 
'orce  the  ideals  so  nobly  expressed  in  the  Pacific 
Charter. 

In  the  sound  ways  I  outline,  the  Manila  Pact 
ras  made  an  effective,  going  concern.  The  way 
•f  the  aggressor  has  been  made  harder. 

ndependent  Burma 

After  the  close  of  the  Bangkok  Conference,  I 
rent  to  Rangoon,  where  I  met  with  the  leaders  of 
Surma. 

Burma  is  one  of  the  countries  which  has  newly 
ron  its  independence,  and  the  Government  and 
>eople  of  that  country  are  determined  to  maintain 
t.  They  feel  that  they  can  best  do  so  by  avoiding 
egional  security  groupings.  I  know  that  all  of 
he  American  people  hope  that  their  policy  will 
ucceed.  Burma's  evolution  to  independence  had 
be  strong  moral  support  of  our  Nation,  and  we 
rant  to  see  that  independence  preserved. 

I  talked  fully  and  freely  with  the  President  of 
5urma  and  with  the  Prime  Minister,  U  Nu,  and 
rith  other  members  of  the  Government.  In  this 
'ay  we  each  came  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
olicies  of  the  other.  That  was  worth  while.  As 
etween  free  nations  there  is  never  the  need  of 
3tal  agreement,  but  there  is  always  the  need  of 
lutual  respect. 


Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Free  Viet-Nam 

After  Burma,  I  went  to  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Free  Viet-Nam.  These  three  nations  are  not 
themselves  members  of  the  Manila  Pact,  but  their 
territories  are  covered  by  the  Manila  Pact.  In 
each  of  these  countries  I  found  leaders  of  great 
ability  and  of  patriotic  dedication  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country.  Also,  they  well  realize 
the  danger  to  their  independence  that  comes  from 
subversion  inspired  by  international  communism. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  task,  in  Laos,  of 
suppressing  subversion  in  two  provinces. 

In  Cambodia,  the  King — now  ex-King — is  pas- 
sionately patriotic.  His  recent  abdication  was,  I 
believe,  due  to  a  desire  to  find  better  ways  to  help 
his  people  to  preserve  the  freedom  he  so  ardently 
seeks  for  them. 

The  greatest  problems  confront  the  Free  Gov- 
ernment of  Viet-Nam.  It  has  the  task  of  develop- 
ing an  efficient  government  of  its  own  in  substitu- 
tion for  French  rule.  This  task,  difficult  enough 
under  any  conditions,  is  now  complicated  by  three 
abnormal  problems. 

There  is  the  problem  of  absorbing  and  resettling 
the  refugees  from  the  north.  As  always,  when  in- 
ternational communism  moves  in,  those  who  love 
liberty  move  out,  if  they  can.  So  far,  about  600,- 
000  persons  have  fled  from  northern  Viet-Nam, 
and,  before  the  exodus  is  over,  the  number  of  refu- 
gees will  probably  approach  1  million.  It  is  not 
easy  for  southern  Viet-Nam  to  absorb  these  new 
peoples.  They  are  destitute  and  penniless  persons 
with  only  such  possessions  as  they  could  carry  on 
their  backs.     They  need  help.4 

One  dramatic  response  is  Operation  Brother- 
hood. That  is  privately  sponsored  by  the  Philip- 
pine Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  provides 
Philippine  doctors  and  nurses  who  work  on  a  24- 
hour-a-day  basis  at  the  refugee  centers.  It  is  in- 
spiring to  see  the  Philippine  people,  who  only 
lately  achieved  their  own  independence,  now 
turning  to  help  the  most  recent  addition  to  the 
ranks  of  free  nations. 

A  second  problem  faced  by  the  Free  Govern- 
ment of  Viet-Nam  is  created  by  the  fact  that  var- 
ious religious  groups,  known  as  the  "sects,"  have 
heretofore  had  virtual  autonomy,  maintaining 
their  own  police  forces,  collecting  their  own  taxes, 


*  For  a  report  on  the  evacuation  of  anti-Communist 
Vietnamese  from  North  Viet-Nam,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  7,  1955, 
p.  222. 
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and   acting  largely   independently   of   a   central 
government. 

If  Viet-Nam  is  to  maintain  its  independence  and 
the  religious  freedom  desired  by  all,  including  the 
sects,  there  needs  to  be  increasing  allegiance  to  the 
central  government.  Eeports  indicate  this  al- 
legiance is  still  not  being  granted  by  the  sects  to 
the  Free  Government  of  Viet-Nam.  I  hope  that 
motives  of  patriotism  will  inspire  all  groups  in 
Free  Viet-Nam  to  join  together.  Only  as  a  united 
people  will  they  be  able  to  meet  the  threat  of 
communism. 

The  third  and  greatest  problem  is,  of  course, 
that  presented  by  the  Communists  in  the  north. 
Under  the  armistice  they  should  have  removed 
their  forces  from  the  south.    Instead,  many  of 
their  soldiers  there  merely  put  on  civilian  clothes 
and  faded  into  the  local  community  as  a  source  of 
future  trouble.     Communist  propaganda  is  rife, 
and,  in  addition,  the  free  people  of  the  south  are 
subjected  to  the  terrorizing  threat  of  armed  ag- 
gression from  the  north.    As  against  this,  local 
forces  are  being  trained.     But  the  principal  re- 
liance is  the  Manila  Pact  and  its  deterrent  power. 
In  July  of  this  year,  conversations  are  scheduled 
to  begin  between  south  and  north  looking  toward 
elections  in  1956  to  unify  Viet-Nam.    Under  the 
terms  of  the  armistice,  these  elections  are  to  be 
held  under  conditions  of  freedom.     There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  what  most  of  the  people  of  Viet- 
Nam  will  want  to  unite  under  a  genuinely  inde- 
pendent   and    democratic    government.     In    the 
north  there  is  great  discontent  with  Communist 
despotism.     For  each  one  of  the  many  who  have 
actually  fled  south  to  find  freedom,  there  are  many 
more  who  want  freedom.    Also,  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  north  are  deplorable  and  in  many 
localities  there  is  near  starvation. 

It  will,  however,  be  hard  to  create  in  the  north 
conditions  which  allow  genuine  freedom  of  choice. 
In  northern  Korea  and  in  eastern  Germany  the 
Communists  stubbornly  refuse  to  permit  the  free 
elections  which  would  bring  unification.  We  hope 
this  pattern  will  not  be  repeated  by  the  Commu- 
nist Viet  Minh. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  Prime  Minister  Diem. 
He  is  a  true  patriot,  dedicated  to  independence  and 
to  the  enjoyment  by  his  people  of  political  and 
religious  freedoms.  He  now  has  a  program  for 
agricultural  reform.  If  it  is  effectively  executed, 
it  will  both  assist  in  the  resettlement  of  the  ref- 
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ugees  and  provide  his  country  with  a  sounder  ato 
cultural  system.    I  am  convinced  that  his  Govei  4 
ment  deserves  the  support  which  the  United  Staij 
is  giving  to  help  to  create  an  efficient,  loyal  mi 
tary  force  and  sounder  economic  conditions 

Meetings  at  Manila 

I  stopped  at  Manila  on  both  my  outgoing  a? 
homecoming  trips.  Both  times  I  talked  wi 
President  Magsaysay.  Whenever  I  meet  him, 
am  deeply  impressed  by  his  grasp  of  the  Comm 
nist  problem.  He  has  given  his  full  moral  su 
port  to  the  anti-Communist  position  of  the  Unit 
States  in  Asia.  The  Philippine  Republic  is  pro 
ing  itself  to  be  a  staunch  and  an  effective  ally. 

On  my  return  stop  at  Manila,  I  spent  a  day 
conference  with  the  United  States  ambassadors 
the  area.    United  States  representatives  had  col 
to  Manila  from  15  countries  for  a  regional  co 
ference.    We  discussed  together  the  policies 
the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  Asian  seen 
The  conference  continued  on  after  I  left  and  h 
been  of  great  value  both  to  those  of  us  who  woi 
primarily  in  Washington  and  to  those  who  woM 
in  the  field.6 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  tl 
Foreign  Service  and  other  representatives  of  tl 
United  States  in  the  area  I  visited.  Oftentimi 
they  work  under  most  difficult  physical  condition 
They  do  so  without  complaint  and  with  a  gre; 
sense  of  dedication  to  the  service  of  our  countr; 
They  are  our  first  line  of  defense  against  an  extei 
nal  peril  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  our  N<* 
tion  ever  faced.  They  deserve  the  respect  an 
thanks  of  the  American  people. 

Defense  of  Formosa 

My  last  stop  was  at  Formosa,  where  I  conferre 
with  President  Chiang  Kai-shek,  Foreign  Ministe 
George  Yeh,  and  other  members  of  the  Goverr 
ment.  I  exchanged  there  the  instruments  of  rat 
fication  which  officially  brought  into  force  ou 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  covering  Formosa  and  th 
Pescadores,  or,  to  use  the  Chinese  names,  Taiwa 
and  Penghu.6  The  ceremony  was  cheered  by  thos 
who  crowded  into  the  room  to  see  it  and  by  man; 
thousands  who  lined  the  streets  as  I  drove  b) 

"For  communique  released  at  Baguio  on  Mar.  G  at  th 
close  of  the  ambassadors'  conference,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  14 
1965,  p.  422. 

"Ibid.,  p.  420. 
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They  saw  in  the  treaty  a  significance — also  seen 
by  overseas  Chinese  I  met — that  so  far  as  the 
United  States  can  assure  it,  there  will  always  be  a 
tree  China. 

After  the  treaty  came  into  force,  we  held  a  first 
meeting  of  consultation  under  article  IV  of  the 
treaty  with  reference  to  implementing  the  treaty* 
At  this  meeting,  Admiral  Carney,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  was  present  and  also  Admiral 
Stump,  our  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Pacific. 
They  remained  on  after  I  left  for  further  confer- 
ences with  the  military  advisers  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  China. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  we  have  here  to  deal 
with  two  distinct  matters,  first  the  political  deci- 
sion as  to  what  to  defend,  and  then  the  decision  as 
to  how  to  defend. 

The  political  decision  of  what  to  defend  has  been 
taken.  It  is  expressed  in  the  treaty  and  also  in 
the  law  whereby  Congress  has  authorized  the  Pres- 
ident to  use  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Formosa  area.  That  decision  is  to  defend 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores.  However,  the  law 
permits  a  defense  which  will  be  flexible  and  not 
necessarily  confined  to  a  static  defense  of  For- 
mosa and  the  Pescadores  themselves.  How  to  im- 
plement this  flexible  defense  of  Formosa  the  Presi- 
dent will  decide,  in  the  light  of  his  judgment  as 
to  the  overall  value  of  certain  coastal  positions  to 
the  defense  of  Formosa  and  the  cost  of  holding 
these  positions.  This  judgment  would  take  ac- 
count of  consultations  provided  for  by  the  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty. 

We  hope  that  the  present  military  activities  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  are  not  in  fact  the  first 
stage  of  an  attack  against  Formosa  and  the  Pes- 
cadores. We  hope  that  a  cease-fire  may  be  attain- 
able. We  know  that  friendly  nations,  on  their 
own  responsibility,  are  seeking  to  find  substance 
for  these  hopes.  Also,  the  United  Nations  is  study- 
ing the  matter  in  a  search  for  peace.  So  far  these 
efforts  have  not  been  rewarded  by  any  success. 
The  Chinese  Communists  seem  to  be  determined 
to  try  to  conquer  Formosa. 

The  response  of  the  United  States  will  have  im- 
portance both  to  Formosa  itself  and  to  all  the 
Southeast  Asia  and  Pacific  countries. 

The  United  States  Position 

I  come  back  from  Asia  greatly  impressed  by 
the  spirit  and  the  purpose  of  the  governments  and 


peoples  with  whom  I  had  contact.  They  want  to 
preserve  their  freedom  and  independence.  How- 
ever, patriotism  alone  is  not  enough.  Small  na- 
tions cannot  easily  be  self-confident  when  they 
are  next  door  to  Communist  China.  Its  almost 
unlimited  manpower  would  easily  dominate,  and 
could  quickly  engulf,  the  entire  area,  were  it  not 
restrained  by  the  mutual  security  structure 
which  has  been  erected.  But  that  structure  will 
not  hold  if  it  be  words  alone.  Essential  ingredi- 
ents are  the  deterrent  power  of  the  United  States 
and  our  willingness  to  use  that  power  in  response 
to  a  military  challenge. 

The  Chinese  Communists  seem  determined  to 
make  such  a  challenge.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
persistently  trying  to  belittle  our  power  and  to 
throw  doubt  on  our  resolution.  They  boast  that 
in  1950,  in  Korea,  they  drove  United  States  forces 
back  from  the  Yalu  and  gained  a  great  victory. 
They  boast  of  their  victory  over  the  French  Union 
forces  in  Indochina,  and  they  misrepresent  our 
nonparticipation  as  due  to  our  weakness  of  will. 
When  we  recently  helped  the  Chinese  Nationalists 
to  evacuate  the  Tachens  and  other  coastal  islands, 
the  Chinese  Communists  claimed  that  this  repre- 
sented great  "victories"  for  them.  They  continue 
wrongfully  to  hold  our  fliers  and  other  citizens. 

In  such  ways  Chinese  Communist  propaganda 
portrays  the  United  States  as  being  merely  a 
"paper  tiger."  It  suggests  to  the  small  peoples 
whom  they  threaten  that  the  United  States  will 
always  find  reasons  to  fall  back  when  faced  by 
brutal  and  uncompromising  force  and  that  Com- 
munist China  is  sure  to  win. 

The  United  States,  in  the  interest  of  peace, 
has  made  great  sacrifices  and  has  shown  great 
self-restraint.  That  is  nothing  for  which  we 
should  feel  ashamed.  Indeed,  it  is  something  in 
which  we  can  take  pride.  But  we  must  always 
remember  that  the  free  nations  of  the  Western 
Pacific  and  Southeast  Asia  will  quickly  lose  their 
freedom  if  they  think  that  our  love  of  peace  means 
peace  at  any  price.  We  must,  if  occasion  offers, 
make  it  clear  that  we  are  prepared  to  stand  firm 
and,  if  necessary,  meet  hostile  force  with  the 
greater  force  that  we  possess. 

A  big  step  in  the  right  direction  was  taken  by 
the  Congress  when,  at  the  President's  request,  it 
passed  the  joint  resolution  which  authorized  the 
President  actually  to  use  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  for  the  defense  of  Formosa  and, 
to  the  extent  the  President  judges  appropriate  for 
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that  defense,  to  protect  related  areas  in  friendly 
hands.7  That  nonpartisan  action,  taken  with  vir- 
tual unanimity,  did  more  than  any  other  recent 
act  to  inspire  our  Asian  friends  with  confidence 
in  us.  I  believe  that  their  confidence  is  not 
misplaced. 

We  have  power  that  is  great.  We  have  a  cause 
that  is  just.  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  have  the 
fortitude  to  use  that  power  in  defense  of  that  just 
cause. 

If  that  will  be  manifest,  then  I  believe  that  peace 
and  freedom  will  prevail. 


U.  S.  Policy  Declaration  on 
Western  European  Union 

The  White  House  announced  on  March  10  that 
the  following  message  had  teen  sent  by  President 
Eisenhower  to  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  seven 
nations  signatory  to  the  protocols  establishing  the 
Western  European  Union— Belgium,  France,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

At  the  time  when  there  was  under  consideration 
the  Treaty  to  establish  a  European  Defense  Com- 
munity, I  made  a  public  announcement  of  certain 
principles  which  would  guide  United  States 
policies  and  actions  with  respect  to  Western 
Europe  in  the  event  that  Treaty  should  be  rati- 
fied.8 Now,  in  substitution  for  that  Community, 
a  plan  has  been  evolved  for  a  Western  European 
Union.  Obviously  that  Union  and  related  ar- 
rangements signed  at  Paris  on  October  23,  1954.9 
when  brought  into  force,  will  serve  the  vital  in- 
terests not  only  of  the  members  of  the  Union,  but 
of  the  peoples  of  the  free  world,  including  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  has  twice  been 
drawn  into  wars  which  originated  in  Europe  and 
today  it  maintains  forces  there  to  help  minimize 
the  possibility  of  another  war.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  help  reduce  such  dangers. 

To  this  end  the  United  States  committed  itself 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  This  Treaty  is  in 
accordance  with  the  basic  security  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  obligations  which  the 
United  States  has  assumed  under  the  Treaty  will 
be  honored. 


'  Ibid.,  Feb.  7, 1955,  p.  213. 
'  Ibid.,  Apr.  20,  1!>54,  p.  619. 
"Ibid.,  Nov.  16,  1964,  p.  719. 
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The  member  nations  are  seeking  to  make  tl 
Atlantic  alliance  an  enduring  association  of  fr< 
peoples  within  which  all  members  can  conce 
their  efforts  toward  peace,  prosperity  and  fre 
dom.  The  success  of  that  association  will  be  d 
termined  in  large  measure  by  the  degree  ( 
practical  cooperation  realized  among  the  Eur« 
pean  nations  themselves.  The  Western  Europea 
Union  and  the  related  arrangements  agreed  upc 
in  Paris  are  designed  to  ensure  this  cooperatic 
and  thereby  to  provide  a  durable  basis  for  coi 
solidating  the  Atlantic  relationship  as  a  whol 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  proposed  arrangemem 
when  effective : 

Will  promote  progress  toward  unity  in  Wes 
ern  Europe  and  draw  together  those  whose  pa* 
differences  have  led  to  recurrent  war  and  gravel 
depleted  Europe's  human,  material  and  mon 
strength ; 

Will  restore  sovereignty  to  the  Federal  Rf 
public  of  Germany,  a  sovereignty  which  has  noi 
been  withheld  for  ten  years,  during  which  tim 
the  Government  and  people  of  that  Republic  hav 
demonstrated  that  they  are  capable  of  worthil; 
discharging  their  responsibilities  as  a  self-gov 
erning  member  of  the  free  and  peaceful  worl. 
community ; 

Will,  by  controlling  armament  levels  throug] 
an  appropriate  Agency  of  the  Western  Europea) 
Union,  assure  against  militarism; 

Will  provide  a  core  of  unity  at  the  heart  of  th 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  thus  per 
mitting  adoption  of  practical  defensive  measure 
which  offer  good  hope  that  any  enemy  attack  couh 
be  stopped  at  the  threshold ; 

Will  enable  the  Federal  Republic  of  German: 
to  make  its  appropriately  measured  contributioi 
to  international  peace  and  security,  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization ; 

Will,  through  action  of  the  North  Atlanti< 
Treaty  Council,  assure  a  closer  integration  of  th< 
armed  forces  in  Europe  of  the  member  countries 
thereby  giving  assurance  that  these  forces  cannoi 
be  used  for  nationalistic  aggression  or  otherwis* 
than  for  the  security  purposes  envisaged  by  th< 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

At  London  on  September  29,  1954,  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  State  in  order  to  facilitate  ef- 
forts to  produce  an  effective  collective  defense  ol 
Western  Europe,  indicated  the  conditions  under 
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Italian  Ratification  off 
European  Agreements 

Statement  61/  Secretary  Dulles 
Press  release  143  dated  March  11 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Italian  Senate  has,  by  a 
larue  majority,  approved  the  ratification  of  the 
Western  European  Union  agreements,  including  the 
admission  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  into 
Nato.  This  completes  the  necessary  Italian  parlia- 
mentary act  ion  and  represents  another  important 
forward  step  toward  the  achievement  of  strength 
and  unity  for  Western  Europe. 


rhich  the  United  States  might  be  prepared  to 
lake  a  policy  declaration  similar  to  that  which 
ras  announced  when  the  earlier  European  Defense 
Community  plan  was  under  consideration.10  I  am 
:lad  to  affirm  that  when  the  Paris  Agreements 
iave  been  ratified  and  have  come  into  force,  it 
rill  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States : 

(1)  To  continue  active  in  the  various  organic 
rrangements  established  under  the  North  Atlan- 
ic  Treaty  Organization  and  to  consult  with  other 
members  of  Nato  on  questions  of  mutual  concern, 
ncluding  the  level  of  forces  from  the  respective 
s"ato  countries  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
iupreme  Allied  Commander  Europe; 

To  consult,  if  so  desired,  with  the  Agency 
or  the  Control  of  Armaments  of  the  Western 
European  Union  with  a  view  to  assisting  in  the 
chievement  of  its  objective  of  controlling  arma- 
lent  and  preventing  unjustified  military  prepara- 
ions  within  the  members  of  the  Union; 

(3)  To  continue  to  maintain  in  Europe,  includ- 
ng  Germany,  such  units  of  its  armed  forces  as 
lay  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  contribute 
ts  fair  share  of  the  forces  needed  for  the  joint 
lefense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  while  a  threat 
0  that  area  exists,  and  will  continue  to  deploy 
uch  forces  in  accordance  with  agreed  North  At- 
antic  strategy  for  the  defense  of  this  area; 

To  cooperate  in  developing  the  closest  pos- 
ible  integration  among  the  forces  assigned  to 
s'ato  in  "Western  Europe,  including  those  con- 
ributed  by  the  German  Federal  Republic,  in  ac- 
ordance  with  approved  plans  developed  by  the 
nilitary  agencies  and  the  Supreme  Commanders 
if  the  Xorth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  in  ac- 

"Ibid.,  Oct.  11, 1954,  p.  523. 


cordance  with  the   Resolution   adopted   by   the 
North  Atlantic  Council  on  October  22, 1954;  u 

(5)  To  continue  to  cooperate  toward  Atlantic 
Security  by  sharing  information  authorized  by 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  military  utilization 
of  new  weapons  and  techniques  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  collective  defense ; 

(6)  In  consonance  with  its  policy  of  encourag- 
ing maximum  cooperation  among  the  free  nations 
of  Europe  and  in  recognition  of  the  contribution 
which  the  Brussels  Treaty,  as  amended,  will  make 
to  peace  and  stability  in  Europe,  to  regard  any 
action  from  whatever  quarter  which  threatens  the 
integrity  or  unity  of  the  Western  European  Union 
as  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  parties  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  calling  for  consultation  in 
accordance  with  Article  IV  of  that  Treaty. 

In  accordance  with  the  basic  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  as  ex- 
pressed at  the  time  of  ratification,  the  Treaty 
was  regarded  as  of  indefinite  duration  rather  than 
for  any  definite  number  of  years.  The  United 
States  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  it  to  cease 
to  be  a  party  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  would 
appear  quite  contrary  to  our  security  interests 
when  there  is  established  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  the  solid  core  of  unity  which  the  Paris 
Agreements  will  provide. 


U.S.  Council  Representative 
for  Manila  Pact 

The  Department  of  State  on  March  11  (press 
release  142)  announced  that  Secretary  Dulles  had 
designated  Ambassador  John  E.  Peurifoy  as  the 
U.S.  Council  Representative  for  the  Manila  Pact. 
Ambassador  Peurifoy  will  perform  this  function 
in  addition  to  his  regular  duties  as  Ambassador  to 
Thailand. 

This  action  by  the  U.S.  Government  results 
from  the  agreement  reached  by  the  Manila  Pact 
Council  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Bangkok  to  desig- 
nate Council  representatives  in  Bangkok  in  order 
to  assure  close  and  continuing  cooperation  among 
the  member  governments  when  the  Council  is  not 
in  session.12 


"  Ibid.,  Nov.  15,  1954,  p.  720. 

"  For  the  decisions  reached  at  Bangkok  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  Council  and  the  designation  of  Council 
representatives,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  7,  1955,  p.  372. 
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Developing  Understanding  of  the  United  Nations 

by  David  McK.  Key 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs 


I  have  the  honor  to  convey  a  message  of  greet- 
ing to  your  President  [Dr.  Charles  W.  Mayo] 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States : 

Deae  Dr.  Mayo:  Please  extend  my  good  wishes  to  all 
attending  the  fifth  annual  conference  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  encouraging  that  so  many  national  organizations 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  United  Nations  and  real- 
ize that  the  United  States  has  much  to  contribute  to  its 
strength  and  effectiveness.  The  big  task  we  face  is  to  pre- 
vent war  and  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  foundations 
of  peace.  This  same  purpose  is  at  the  heart  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

American  leadership  and  vision  have  played  a  large  part 
in  sustaining  the  United  Nations  through  its  first  ten 
years.  I  am  confident  that  this  leadership,  exercised 
through  the  Government  and  through  responsible  private 
organizations,  will  sustain  it  no  less  in  the  years  to  come. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
I  bring  you  also  the  greetings  of  Secretary 
Dulles,  who,  as  you  know,  is  currently  in  the  Far 
East. 

I  should  like  now  to  add  a  few  words  of  my  own 
regarding  the  perspective  in  which  the  future  of 
the  United  Nations  may  be  viewed.  This  should 
help  us  in  determining  how  the  United  States  can 
best  increase  support  for  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  learned  a  lot  about  the  United  Nations 
in  the  past  9  years.  We  have  learned  the  hard 
fact  that  the  cold  war  has  altered  the  way  in  which 
the  United  Nations,  as  a  body,  can  carry  out  cer- 
tain of  its  responsibilities.  It  is  a  mark  of  the 
vitality  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  flexibility 
of  the  charter  that  the  Organization  has  been  able 

'Address  made  before  the  fifth  annual  conference  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  United  Nations  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  Feb.  27  (press  release  108  dated  Feb 

25). 
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to  function  effectively  in  spite  of  the  divisr 
forces  of  the  cold  war.  This  is  especially  tn 
with  respect  to  its  obligations  to  deal  with  acts  < 
aggression  and  provide  for  collective  securU 
against  any  aggressor. 

The  United  Nations  did  not  permit  its  collectn 
security  functions  to  go  by  default  when  the  Con 
munists  committed  their  aggression  in  Korea.  1 
be  sure,  there  were  shortcomings  and  disappoin 
ments  on  how  the  burden  of  collective  action  we 
shared.  Nevertheless,  aggression  was  stopped  an 
yet  global  conflict  was  avoided.  The  Korean  a( 
tion  is  a  warning  to  the  Communists  that  aggra 
sion  will  not  go  unchallenged. 

We  do  not  intend  to  discard  the  United  Nation 
as  a  bulwark  against  aggression  merely  becaus 
the  Communists  have  presented  us  with  a  set  o 
circumstances  different  from  those  envisaged  a 
San  Francisco.  We  are  determined  to  keep  oi 
trying  to  build,  under  the  framework  of  the  Unitec 
Nations,  a  collective  security  system  that  wil 
work. 

The  last  9  years— or  perhaps  I  should  say,  th 
first  9  years— have  also  taught  us  the  difficulties  o 
translating  into  reality  the  high  hopes  of  th< 
founders  of  the  United  Nations.  The  United  Na 
tions  has  scored  significant  successes  and  accom 
plishments  far  beyond  anything  that  its  predeces 
sor,  the  League  of  Nations,  was  able  to  register 
But  we  have  learned  not  to  expect  too  much  to( 
suddenly  in  the  way  of  solutions  to  complex  work 
problems.  Nor  are  we  thrown  into  despair  oi 
disillusionment  when  success  is  not  immediate 
Here,  too,  we  are  determined  to  get  at  these  work 
problems  on  a  continuing  basis  and  to  stay  with 
them  until  some  measure  of  success  is  achieved, 
As  President  Eisenhower  put  it  just  the  other  day, 
we  do  not  cease  in  our  efforts  in  cancer  research 
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r  abolish  the  laboratory  merely  because  we  have 
ot  yet  attained  success. 

lurmament 

An  example  in  point  is  the  current  meeting  on 
'.sannament  taking  place  in  London.2  This  is 
et  another  try  to  bring  success  out  of  a  previous 
mptsse.  The  rapid  development  of  atomic  and 
jdrogen  weapons  hourly  brings  increasing  ur- 
emy  to  the  prevention  of  the  holocaust  of  world 
imfliet.  We  cannot  abandon  attempts  at  disarma- 
lent  merely  because,  in  our  view,  the  responsibil- 
v  for  the  present  stalemate  rests  squarely  on  the 
F.  8.  S.  R.  We  are  determined  to  continue  to  try  to 
lake  progress  toward  an  effective  and  safeguarded 
ostein  of  disarmament  under  the  United  Nations. 
'here  should  be  more  talk  about  the  opportunity 
:iat  the  United  Nations  gives  us  to  continue  these 
(Torts  and  less  focusing  on  the  slow  pace  of  prog- 
jsstodate. 

toms  for  Peace 

Another  example  is  what  has  happened  since  the 
'resident  made  his  historic  Atoms  for  Peace  pro- 
osal  in  December  of  1953.  The  President's  pro- 
osal  had  an  electrifying  effect  everywhere.  It 
ttracted  worldwide  interest.  It  gave  people  new 
ope. 

The  problem  since  then  has  been  to  bring  the 
■resident's  idea  to  fruition  through  international 
operation.  This  has  been  a  slow  and  painstak- 
ig  process.  Although  the  President's  proposal 
iptured  the  imagination  and  spirit  of  peoples  of 
le  world,  the  Soviet  Union  at  first  showed  little 
r  no  interest.  Negotiations  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
uring  1954  moved  slowly  and  were  unproductive, 
[owever,  we  were  determined  to  bring  to  man- 
ind  the  peaceful  benefits  of  the  President's  pro- 
osal  despite  the  Soviet  attitude.  This  is  too 
oportant  a  matter  to  permit  one  nation  to  prevent 
s  development.  We  therefore  started  negotia- 
ons  with  other  states  concerning  preliminary 
lans  for  an  effective  international  organization 
»  harness  the  atom  for  peace. 

At  the  ninth  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
lother  forward  step  was  taken.  We  announced 
e  were  ready  to  move  ahead  with  other  like- 
inded  nations  with  or  without  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 


Ambassador  Lodge  announced  that  the  United 
States  was  immediately  setting  aside  100  kg.  of 
fissionable  material  as  our  first  contribution  to 
the  international  program,  and  the  United  King- 
dom followed  up  with  an  additional  20  kg.  The 
result  was  that  the  Soviets  quickly  associated 
themselves  with  the  General  Assembly  resolution 
endorsing  President  Eisenhower's  plan.3  The 
General  Assembly  also  called  for  the  convening  of 
an  international  technical  conference,  which  will 
be  held  in  August  of  this  year  in  Geneva  under 
the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations.4  Here  again 
the  Soviets  found  it  necessary  to  indicate  their 
willingness  to  participate,  and  in  the  past  month 
they  played  a  part  in  working  out  the  detailed 
plans  and  agenda  for  the  conference. 

So  here  we  see  another  case  where,  through 
patient  effort,  impressive  developments  are  occur- 
ring internationally  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy — 
advances  which  can  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
bring  benefits  to  millions.  Had  we  been  dis- 
couraged in  the  beginning,  or  less  determined,  the 
initial  stumbling  blocks  would  never  have  been 
cleared. 


Efforts  for  Cease-Fire  in  Formosa  Strait 

Let  me  give  you  another  example  of  our  deter- 
mination to  use  the  United  Nations  to  resolve 
a  difficult  issue.  Today  the  United  Nations  is 
directly  concerned  with  bringing  about  a  cease- 
fire in  and  around  the  Chinese  offshore  islands. 
You  will  recall  that  the  President,  in  his  recent 
congressional  message,  said  that  the  United  States 
would  welcome  action  by  the  United  Nations  which 
might  bring  an  end  to  active  hostilities  in  the 
area.  Subsequently  the  United  States  supported 
the  initiative  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  Security  Council. 
The  Chinese  Communists  flatly  rejected  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Security  Council  to  come  to  discuss 
the  problem.5 

There  are  those  who  find  it  easy  to  write  off 
the  United  Nations  action  in  connection  with  the 
offshore  islands  problem.  Because  the  United 
Nations  has  not  somehow  disposed  of  the  problem 
at  a  single  stroke,  there  is  a  tendency  to  disregard 


■ 


...£, 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  2,  1954,  p.  171, 
i'l  Nov.  1,  1954,  p.  660. 
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'  Ibid.,  Oct.  4, 1954,  p.  474 ;  Nov.  15, 1954,  p.  742  ;  Nov.  29, 
1954,  p.  828 ;  and  Dec.  13,  1954,  p.  918. 
*  IUd.,  Mar.  14,  1955,  p.  444. 
6  Ibid.,  Feb.  14,  1955,  p.  251. 
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the  kind  of  contribution  United  Nations  actions 
can  make  in  this  type  of  case. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  Nations  has  not  as 
yet  brought  about  a  cease-fire  around  the  Chinese 
offshore  islands.  But  what  it  has  already  done 
has  served  these  useful  purposes : 

1.  In  cooperating  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  we  have  made  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  purpose  is  a  peaceful 
purpose.  We  have  endorsed  and  wholeheartedly 
supported  the  New  Zealand  proposal  that  a  cease- 
fire be  arranged  in  the  offshore  islands.  And  we 
have  stated  that  our  objective  in  this  matter,  as  in 
all  international  disputes,  is  a  settlement  by  peace- 
ful means.  Our  attitude  gives  the  lie  to  Com- 
munist propagandists  who  describe  America's  ac- 
tion in  the  China  coastal  area  as  "aggression"  and 
"imperialism." 

2.  The  United  Nations  action  has  equally  ex- 
posed Chinese  Communist  intentions.  By  asking 
the  Chinese  Communists  to  come  to  the  Security 
Council  to  discuss  the  matter,  the  Security  Council 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  cooperate  in  a  peace- 
ful settlement.  They  chose  instead  to  react  by 
renewed  aggressive  assertions  of  their  determina- 
tion to  gain  control  of  Formosa  and  the  Pesca- 
dores. Thus  the  world  can  judge  who  is  the  po- 
tential aggressor  in  this  instance. 

3.  The  Security  Council  proceedings  have  high- 
lighted once  again  the  contempt  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  for  world  opinion  and  the  United 
Nations.  The  contemptuous  refusal  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  to  state  their  case  in  the  United 
Nations  is  another  in  the  long  list  of  episodes 
which  seems  to  us  to  justify  the  continued  exclu- 
sion of  Chinese  Communist  representatives  from 
United  Nations  bodies. 

I  would  ask  you  to  contrast  this  attitude  with 
our  own.  Ever  since  1950  we  have  been  the  tar- 
get of  repeated  Communist  charges  that  the  United 
States  was  engaged  in  aggression  in  Formosa.  We 
have  never  refused  to  debate  those  charges,  base- 
less as  they  were  and  are.  We  have  welcomed 
free  discussion  of  them,  and  the  verdict  of  the 
world  community  as  expressed  in  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  Security  Council  has  always  been 
overwhelmingly  in  our  favor. 

4.  The  United  Nations  action  is  an  important 
element  in  preserving  free  world  unity.  The  pro- 
posal for  a  cease-fire  represents  common  ground 
on  which  all  free  nations  can  stand.    It  is  no  se- 
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cret  that  we  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  all  of  oi 
allies  on  all  aspects  of  the  China  problem.  Bi 
we  do  all  agree  that  our  differences  should  I 
talked  out,  and  we  are  all  united  in  insistin 
that  hostilities  must  stop. 

5.  Finally,  the  United  Nations  has  a  continuin 
role  in  this  matter.  As  Secretary  Dulles  said  la: 
week,  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  Communists  t< 
ward  the  Security  Council  "has  not  ended  the  r< 
sponsibility  of  that  body,  which,  by  the  charte 
has  the  'primary  responsibility  for  the  maint< 
nance  of  peace  and  security.'  "  Sir  Anthony  Ede 
has  said  that  this  is  perhaps  the  most  complicate 
diplomatic  issue  he  has  ever  faced.  You  do  nc 
reach  solutions  of  such  complex  issues  overnigh 
The  United  Nations  action  leaves  the  door  ope 
for  future  negotiations,  in  a  United  Nations  bod 
or  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations,  shoul 
the  Chinese  Communists  become  convinced  ths 
negotiation  is  the  better  way. 

From  this  brief  account,  I  think  you  will  agre 
that  the  Security  Council  action  has  been  usefu 
It  continues  to  offer  a  sound  means  for  peacefi 
negotiation,  for  dealing  with  crucial  situation 
with  more  patience  and  more  chance  of  succes 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  if  the  Unite 
Nations  did  not  exist.  In  the  kind  of  world  i 
which  we  live  today,  we  know  that  there  can  be  n 
easy  answers,  that  many  times  we  are  confronted 
only  with  one  of  several  unappealing  choices- 
many  times  with  half  answers,  many  times  wit 
half  solutions,  rarely  with  the  ideal  one.  The  fac 
that  results  are  often  undramatic  is  not  becaus 
of  any  inherent  weakness  in  the  Organization  bu 
rather  because  of  the  complex  nature  of  interna 
tional  problems.  We  must  remember  that  essen 
tially  the  United  Nations  is  a  permanent  con 
ference  of  sovereign  states.  It  follows  therefor 
that  its  methods  must  be  methods  of  persuasion 
discussion,  and  agreement. 

Record  of  Accomplishment 

We  must  also  keep  in  perspective  the  nature  anc 
variety  of  functions  which  are  performed  by  th 
United  Nations.  Much  of  this  work  attracts  littll 
attention  from  day  to  day.  Cumulatively,  how 
ever,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  fostering 
the  habit  of  cooperation,  in  overcoming  nationa 
and  racial  prejudices,  and  in  equalizing  access  t< 
technical  knowledge  so  essential  to  the  develop 
ment  and  stability  of  underdeveloped  economies 
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I'his  work  is  being  conducted  in  many  countries 
teadily  and  quietly  and  with  little  or  none  of  the 
old-war  overtones  that  mark  events  in  the  inter- 
iational  political  arena. 

For  example,  those  past  few  weeks  the  head- 
ines  have  focused  on  the  Chinese  offshore  is- 
indfi — the  Tachens,  Quemoy,  and  the  Matsus. 
Sut  how  many  of  us  have  seen  even  in  small  print 
ny  reference  to  the  Maldive  Islands?     These  are 

group  of  coral  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
hat  were  hit  by  a  destructive  hurricane  which 
reated  a  critical  food  shortage.  Within  a  short 
ime  aid  from  the  United  Nations  Children's 
^und  was  on  its  way  to  help  10,000  children  fac- 
ng  possible  starvation  in  this  emergency. 

king  back  over  the  last  9  years,  I  think  we 
IB  agree  here  that  the  United  Nations  enters  its 
0th  year  with  a  good  record  of  accomplishment 
nd  progress.  The  United  Nations  is  not  a  per- 
ect  instrument  and  can  never  bring  the  millen- 
ium.  It  does,  however,  provide  us  with  a  basis 
or  collective  security.  It  has  an  important  peace- 
making role.  It  gives  us  a  forum  for  United 
■tates  views.  It  enables  us  to  lay  bare  the  Com- 
mnist  record  before  the  bar  of  world  opinion, 
t  is  attacking  the  root  causes  of  war  by  helping 
:>  improve  economic  and  social  conditions.  It 
as  demonstrated  flexibility  in  a  period  of  unprece- 
ented  difficulties  in  international  relations.  It 
as  exercised  a  moderating  influence  on  the  di- 
isive  forces  of  the  cold  war.  It  has  earned  for 
self  a  very  extensive  popular  support.  With 
ach  continued  support,  I  believe  we  can  look 
head  to  the  next  10  years  of  the  United  Nations 
ith  restrained  but  firm  optimism. 

Let  me  conclude  with  this  one  thought:  The 
ssential  ingredient  to  continued  wide  public  sup- 
ort  for  the  United  Nations  is  understanding — 
nderstanding  of  what  it  is  supposed  to  do,  how  it 
oes  it.  and  what  it  can  do  and  what  it  cannot  be 
spected  to  do.  Its  accomplishments  in  dealing 
ith  world  issues  are  not  liable  to  be  spectacular 
p  of  a  kind  that  immediately  commands  wide 
opular  acclaim.  The  essential  thing  is  that  the 
'nited  Nations  does  play  its  important  role  in 
lese  matters  and  that  this  role  be  understood.  As 
ecretary  Dulles  recently  observed,  "Those  who 
now  the  United  Nations  best  are  those  who  have 
le  highest  opinion  of  it,  and  the  few  who  dis- 
arage  the  United  Nations  are,  in  the  main,  people 
ho  know  nothing  about  it  at  all." 

Peace  is  a  job  for  all  of  us.     You  who  are  dedi- 


cated to  developing  understanding  of  the  United 
Nations  among  the  American  people  are  a  great 
asset  to  the  Organization.  If  you  continue  to  per- 
form this  vital  role  energetically,  then  we  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  continued  public  confidence 
in  the  United  Nations — it  is  bound  to  follow  nat- 
urally. 


U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Educational  Exchange 

The  Senate  on  March  8  confirmed  Laird  Bell, 
Arthur  Hollis  Edens,  and  Anna  L.  Rose  Hawkes 
to  be  members  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Educational  Exchange.  Mr.  Bell's  term  ex- 
pires January  27,  1957;  the  other  two  members 
were  confirmed  for  a  3-year  term. 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 11  (press  release  81)  that  Dr.  Rufus  H.  Fitz- 
gerald, Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, has  been  designated  as  chairman  of  the 
Commission  to  succeed  J.  L.  Morrill,  President  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  who  is  completing  a 
3-year  appointment  as  chairman.  The  fifth  mem- 
ber of  this  Commission  is  Arthur  A.  Hauck,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Maine. 

The  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational 
Exchange  was  established  in  1948  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  It 
is  responsible  for  advising  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  educational  exchange  policies  and  appraising 
the  exchange  program  for  the  Congress. 

The  responsibilities  of  this  Commission  include 
not  only  the  educational  exchange  programs  con- 
ducted under  Public  Law  402  but  also  all  other 
international  exchange  programs  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  State  insofar  as  they  directly  or 
indirectly  contribute  to  the  objectives  of  Public 
Law  402,  which  are  ".  .  .  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  the  United  States  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  increase  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  other  countries." 

The  members  of  this  Commission  were  selected 
to  represent  the  public  interest  from  a  cross  section 
of  educational,  cultural,  scientific,  technical,  and 
public  service  backgrounds  as  provided  for  in  the 
act.  The  Commission  works  under  the  overall 
direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs. 
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The  Department  of  State,  1930-1955: 
Expanding  Functions  and  Responsibilities 


PART  I  » 


The  past  quarter  century  has  witnessed  striking 
changes  in  the  international  position  of  the  United 
States  and  a  sharp  increase  in  our  country's  re- 
sponsibility for  the  leadership  of  the  free  world. 

A  short  generation  ago,  even  a  decade  after 
World  War  I,  the  American  people  and  Govern- 
ment were  predominantly  disposed  to  go  it  alone 
in  the  world  and  to  avoid  becoming  involved  in 
international  commitments  of  a  political  or  eco- 
nomic character  lest,  by  chance,  these  commitments 
compromise  our  freedom  of  action  or  lead  us  into 
war. 

Today  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  affected  by  de- 
velopments in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  that  dis- 
turbances of  the  peace,  military  aggression,  and 
subversion,  not  merely  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere but  also  in  Europe  and  Asia,  can  threaten 
our  own  peace  and  security.  Likewise,  economic 
and  social  maladjustments  even  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  if  exploited  by  propaganda,  can  start 
a  chain  of  events  in  which  we  would  inevitably 
be  entangled.  We  have  learned  that  it  is  no  longer 
safe  to  deal  with  explosive  international  situa- 
tions in  their  final  stages  but  that  it  is  necessary, 
in  cooperation  with  other  free  nations,  to  strike 
at  basic  causes  if  we  would  find  real  solutions  to 
problems  and  preserve  peace  with  justice. 

Awareness  of  our  new  position  in  the  world 
came  upon  us  rather  suddenly  with  World  War  II 
and  our  people  and  Government  are  still  in  the 
process  of  making  the  necessary  adjustments  to 
the  new  environment  into  which  we  have  moved. 

The  late  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  in  a 
notable  Senate  speech  on  January  10, 1945,  pointed 
to  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  our  world 

'Part  II  of  this  article  will  appear  in  a  subsequent 
issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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relationships,  in  saying  that  the  oceans  on  on 
borders  are  "no  longer  moats  which  guard  ou 
ramparts." 

President  Eisenhower,  10  years  later,  in  a  lette 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  on  January  5,  1951 
spelled  out  the  implication  of  the  new  situation  i: 
saying : 

.  .  .  we  should  keep  ever  before  us  the  realization  that  th 
security  of  the  United  States  is  inextricably  bound  up  wit 
the  security  of  the  free  world.  For  this  reason,  one  of  ou 
tasks  is  to  do  everything  possible  to  promote  unity  o 
understanding  and  action  among  the  free  nations  so  tha 
each  may  take  its  full  and  proper  part  in  the  cooperativ 
process  of  establishing  a  lasting  and  effective  security. 

The  momentous  developments  of  the  perio< 
since  1930  have  demanded  new  approaches  to  th< 
problems  of  foreign  policy  and  have  required  i 
considerable  expansion  of  the  resources  of  diplo 
macy.  The  nature  and  extent  of  what  was  re 
quired  of  the  Government  in  the  new  internationa 
environment  were  suggested  by  the  Brookings  In 
stitution  in  1951,  in  the  statement  that  the  admin 
istrative  problems  of  the  United  States  in  the  field 
of  foreign  relations  at  that  time  bulked  larger  and 
were  more  difficult  than  those  of  the  entire  Federal 
Government  in  the  mid-1930's. 

Over  40  different  departments  and  other  execu- 
tive agencies  were  found  by  the  Commission  on' 
Organization  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  (the  Hoover  Commission)  in  1949  to 
be  directly  concerned  with  aspects  of  our  foreign 
policy,  but  the  Department  of  State  has  continued 
to  be  the  principal  staff  and  operating  arm  of  the 
President  in  this  field.  The  Department's  work 
has  therefore  expanded  not  only  in  the  direct  con- 
duct of  America's  foreign  relations,  but  also  in 
the  coordination  of  the  activities  of  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  in  this  field. 
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he  1930's 

The  total  personnel  of  the  Department  in  fiscal 
930  (including  the  staff  in  Washington  as  well 
s  the  Foreign  Service)  amounted  to  only  4,726 
mplovees.  Its  aggregate  budget,  including  the 
Dancing  of  international  activities  and  obliga- 
ting, was  only  $15,415,214.  In  the  next  decade 
lese  figures  showed  no  startling  increase.  For 
Bod  1940  the  number  of  persons  employed  was 
444,  and  the  appropriations  were  $22,378,497. 

-pite  the  lack  of  significant  staff  expansions, 
ban  were  visible,  in  the  decade  of  the  1930's,  the 
lint  beginnings  of  expanded  Department  func- 
008.  One  of  these  beginnings  was  the  creation 
l  1938  of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Relations, 
'his  division  was  a  lineal  antecedent  of  an  im- 
ortant  segment  of  the  expanded  overseas  infor- 
mtion  and  educational  exchange  programs  which 
le  Department  took  on  after  World  War  II. 

A  minor  expansion  took  place  also  in  the  eco- 
omic  area  of  the  Department,  as  a  result,  largely, 
f  the  requirements  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
lents  program. 

Finally,  effective  July  1, 1939,  responsibility  for 
le  overseas  functions  of  the  Foreign  Commerce 
nd  Foreign  Agricultural  Services  was  trans- 
?rred  to  the  Department  of  State.  This  trans- 
?r.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Reorganiza- 
on  Act  of  April  3,  1939,  added  316  officers  to  the 
Apartment's  rolls. 

A  few  other  changes  were  made  in  the  Depart- 
lental  structure  in  the  period  1930-1940,  such  as 
le  establishment  of  the  position  of  Adviser  on 
'olitieal  Relations,  which  enabled  the  Department 
)  assign  experienced  officers  to  policy  planning 
ork.  In  the  late  1930's,  however,  the  functions 
f  the  Department  could  still  be  described, 
roadly,  as  the  business  of  formulating  policy  po- 
tions, giving  instructions  to  its  representatives, 
ad  conducting  diplomatic  negotiations.  This 
•amework  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  had 
?en  the  familiar  pattern  of  the  Department  from 
s  earliest  days. 

he  1940's 

In  contrast  to  the  1930's,  the  "war  decade"  of  the 
WO's  brought  a  vast  expansion  in  the  functions 
ad  responsibilities  of  the  Department.  By  fiscal 
)50  the  number  of  persons  employed  directly  by 
le  Department,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  carry  out 
le  new  or  enlarged  duties,  had  advanced  to  26,449, 


and  the  cost  of  their  services,  plus  the  large  con- 
tributions of  the  United  States  to  international 
organizations  and  other  international  activities, 
had  risen  to  $331,150,417. 

World  War  II  and  the  "cold  war,"  with  their 
continuing  political,  economic,  cultural,  and  mili- 
tary consequences,  required  of  the  United  States 
a  more  positive  foreign  policy  than  ever  before. 
For  example,  the  problem,  arising  in  1947,  of  de- 
fending the  independence  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
against  threatened  annihilation  by  international 
communism,  could  not  be  met  by  relatively  nega- 
tive declarations  of  policy,  such  as  the  historic 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Positive  commitments  on  a 
large  scale,  in  dollar  resources  and  military  assist- 
ance, were  now  often  required  in  critical  situa- 
tions, by  our  position  of  world  leadership.  By 
contrast,  the  rare  declarations  of  policy  made  in 
previous  generations  had  required  little  in  the 
way  of  positive  implementation. 

The  groundwork  was  being  laid  in  the  1940's  for 
a  fundamentally  cooperative  rather  than  isola- 
tionist foreign  policy.  Unilateral  action  by  the 
United  States  and  bilateral  negotiations  tended  to 
yield  to  multilateral  relationships  with  other 
states  in  winning  the  war  and  then  in  organizing 
and  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world.  This  de- 
velopment brought  about  an  immensely  greater 
emphasis,  in  the  Department's  organization,  on 
problems  of  global  policy. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  relations  in  the  1940's 
required  the  participation  and  support  of  almost 
the  entire  executive  branch  of  the  Government  as 
well  as  of  the  legislative  branch.  Apart  from 
the  armed  services  themselves,  major  wartime 
agencies  were  established,  many  having  large  staffs 
abroad  and  occupying  important  positions  in  the 
pattern  of  foreign  affairs.  These  agencies  in- 
cluded the  Office  of  War  Information,  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Services,  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Inter- American  Affairs,  and  the  War  Shipping 
Administration.  The  influence  of  these  "emer- 
gency" agencies  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  was 
considerable.  Oftentimes  they  "made"  foreign 
policy  on  the  spot. 

Except  for  an  interlude  during  which  an  Office 
of  Foreign  Economic  Cooperation  was  established 
in  the  Department,  later  to  give  way  to  the  For- 
eign Economic  Administration  created  outside  of 
the  Department  in  September  1943,  the  new  eco- 
nomic, informational,  and  other  emergency  func- 
tions were  not  part  of  the  Department's  organiza- 
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tion  during  the  war,  but  the  Department  was  re- 
sponsible for  integrating,  and  to  a  large  extent 
formulating,  the  foreign  policy  aspects  of  their 
work.  After  the  war  certain  functions  of  the 
Oss,  Owi,  Ciaa,  and  Fec  were  transferred  to  the 
Department  to  determine  which  of  them  should 
be  liquidated  and  which  of  them  would  have  to  be 
continued  within  the  framework  of  the  Depart- 
ment itself.  A  number  of  them,  after  due  study, 
were  found  to  be  essential  to  the  diplomacy  of  the 
postwar  world  and  therefore  were  continued,  on  a 
generally  much  reduced  scale,  as  additional  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Department. 

The  Period  1950-1955 

The  diplomatic  functions  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Department  continued  undiminished  into  the 
1950's.  The  Communist  invasion  of  South  Korea 
(1950),  in  the  wake  of  the  Communist  takeover  in 
China,  involved  American  forces  in  a  protracted, 
if  limited,  war  which  was  as  much  political  as  it 
was  military.  American  diplomatic  activity  was 
intensified  in  every  area  of  the  world  as  the  United 
States  strained  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  free- 
world  forces  and  to  erect  effective  barriers  against 
further  Communist  advances. 

In   an   atmosphere   of   heightened   crisis,   the 
United  States  reversed  the  postwar  program  of 
reducing  its  armed  forces  and  enlarged  its  pro- 
grams of  foreign  military  and  economic  assistance. 
The  budget  of  the  Department  of  State,  how- 
ever, underwent  no  corresponding  increase,  even 
briefly.     On  the  contrary,  between  fiscal  1953  and 
fiscal  1954  that  budget  shrank  by  one-fourth  as  the 
Department  turned  over  to  an  independent  agency 
its  overseas  information  program,  retaining  the 
function  of  providing  general  policy  guidance. 
In  steps  taken  before  and  after  this  action,  the  De- 
partment also  transferred  to  another  new  agency 
the  operating  responsibility  for  its  mutual  security 
and  technical  assistance  programs,  both  of  which 
had  been  handled  by  separately  allocated  funds. 
The  Departmental  budget  was  cut  back  further, 
forcing  staff  reductions  in  all  areas,  by  the  general 
governmental  economy  moves  for  fiscal  1954.     Be- 
cause of  increased  emphasis  on  security  measures 
to  assure  a  trustworthy  staff  and  safeguard  classi- 
fied information,  however,  there  was  a  strengthen- 
ing of  this  activity  in  the  Department. 

In  fiscal  1955  the  Department  launched  a  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  its  diplomatic  resources  by 
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w  £  ent  Elsenhower  welcomes  Secretary  Dulles  at  th 
Washington  National  Airport  on  the  Secretary's  retur 
from  the  Paris  conferences  on  European  security,  Octobe 
1954. 


integrating  into  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  Corp 
many  of  the  Department's  employees  who  wen 
in  the  Civil  Service,  the  Foreign  Service  Staff,  o 
the  Foreign  Service  Keserve;  by  speeding  re 
cruitment;  and  by  offering  increased  opportuni 
ties  for  career  development.  This  program  was 
intended  to  create  a  more  effective  staff  to  cop< 
with  the  complex  problems  of  the  "cold  war' 
world,  and  it  entailed  increased  costs,  of  moderate 
proportions,  for  the  Department. 

In  1930  the  old  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building 
adjacent  to  the  White  House  sufficed  to  hold  the 
entire  Department  of  State.  At  present  the  De- 
partment's offices  fill  the  New  State  Building  and 
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iverflow  into  20  annexes.  This  physical  expan- 
ion,  under  pressure  of  events,  is  an  indication  of 
he  enlarged  scope  of  the  problems  which  the 
Apartment  is  nowadays  called  upon  to  solve, 
fne  prospect  is  that  these  problems  will  continue 
0  tax  the  resources  of  the  Department. 


OP-LEVEL  POLICY  FUNCTIONS 

The  world  of  the  airplane,  the  guided  missile, 
ml  the  II-bomb  has  transformed  the  top-level 
lOlicy  functions  of  the  Department  perhaps  more 
trikinjrly  than  those  of  any  other  area.  Making 
ecisions  in  an  interdependent  world,  where  mul- 
ilateral  diplomacy  has  been  added  to  and  has 
reatly  affected  the  traditional  bilateral  diplo- 
Kitic  relationships,  is  a  vastly  more  complicated 
peration  than  the  foreign  policy  functions  of  a 
uarter  century  ago. 

When  a  decision  affecting  one  part  of  the  world 
■  made  today,  it  is  like  touching  a  nerve  in  one 
art  of  the  human  body.  There  are  likely  to  be 
notions  throughout  the  entire  organism — of  the 
ody  in  one  case,  or  of  the  world  in  the  other, 
hose  who  make  foreign  policy  decisions  must 
o\v  always  ask  how  a  decision  in  region  X  will 
tfect  situations  in  regions  A,  B,  and  C.  This 
evelopment  makes  necessary  far  greater  provi- 
on  for  policy  planning  than  ever  before  and  for 
le  administrative  arrangements  essential  to  the 
aking  and  coordinating  of  decisions. 


jp-Level  Diplomacy 
he  Secretary 

Some  international  problems  have  so  vital  a 
•aring  on  the  independence  and  welfare  of  the 
nited  States  that  only  the  President  can  carry 
it  the  Government's  responsibility  of  making 
e  necessary  decisions  on  them.  Indeed  it  is 
e  President,  with  the  advice  of  responsible  offi- 
»ls,  chiefly  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  deter- 
ines  the  fundamental  direction  of  our  foreign 
>licy,  within  the  framework  of  the  popular  will 
id  of  legislative  enactments.  But  the  Secretary 
State  carries  the  day-to-day  burden  of  high- 
eel  decisionmaking,  and  it  is  he  who  ordinarily 
presents  the  United  States  in  high-level  parleys 
th  foreign  governments. 
During  the  past  quarter  century,  the  Office  of 
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the  Secretary,  in  providing  overall  leadership  and 
direction  to  the  Department,  has  consistently  re- 
flected the  tremendously  expanded  scope  of  the 
Department's  activities. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Secretary's  daily 
work  was  relatively  routine.  Foreign  crises  ordi- 
narily affected  the  United  States  only  indirectly 
or  to  a  minor  extent.  Occasionally,  in  the  1930's, 
the  Secretary  attended  an  international  confer- 
ence, such  as  the  London  Economic  Conference  of 
1933  and  the  inter- American  conferences  held  at 
Montevideo  in  1933,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936  (at- 
tended also  by  the  President) ,  and  at  Lima  in  1938. 

During  the  war,  however,  the  Secretary  became 
deeply  involved  in  crucial  diplomatic  activities 
aimed  at  facilitating  the  winning  of  military  vic- 
tory and  in  planning  for  the  political  settlements 
to  follow.  In  1943  he  flew  to  Moscow  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  first  Conference  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Secretary  of  State 
also  represented  the  United  States,  or  was  the 
President's  principal  adviser,  at  other  wartime 
conferences,  including  most  notably  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conference  of  1945. 

In  the  period  since  1945  the  diplomatic  burden 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
greatly  increased.  The  baffling  problems  on 
which  he  has  had  to  make  decisions  include  such 
matters  as  the  restoration  of  ex-enemy  countries 
to  a  normal  role  in  the  international  family,  the 
reconstruction  of  war-torn  economies  and  the  mili- 
tary support  of  friendly  countries,  the  creation  of 
situations  of  strength  to  ward  off  Communist  ag- 
gression, the  consolidation  of  the  free  world  po- 
litically and  economically,  the  fostering  of  special 
mutual  defense  arrangements  with  friendly  coun- 
tries, and  the  promotion  of  welfare  at  home  and 
abroad  through  trade  and  economic  development. 

The  Secretary  of  State  in  the  past  decade  has 
represented  the  United  States  in  many  formal 
conferences  on  political  and  military-diplomatic 
questions,  including  the  sessions  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers,  the  Anglo-French-American 
Foreign  Ministers'  meetings,  ministerial  meetings 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  sessions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  and — among 
the  conferences  of  1954 — those  at  Berlin  (January- 
February)  on  issues  in  dispute  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  at  Geneva  (April- June)  on  Korea  and 
Indochina,  at  Manila  (September)  on  security  in 
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Southeast  Asia,  and  at  London  and  Paris  (Sep- 
tember-October) on  Germany. 

In  Washington  the  Secretary's  time  has  con- 
tinued to  be  absorbed  by  policy  work  and  top-level 
negotiations.  He  confers  regularly  with  the  Pres- 
ident, the  National  Security  Council,  other  Cabi- 
net members,  congressional  leaders,  high  officers 
of  the  Department,  foreign  diplomats,  and  the 
press.  He  scans  reports,  does  creative  thinking, 
and  drafts  top-level  documents. 

The  expanded  responsibilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  areas  of  special  interest  to  the  Secretary 
require  him  to  have  two  Assistants.  One  of  these 
helps  him  to  carry  out  his  statutory  responsibili- 
ties under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  is  his 
principal  officer  for  the  preparation  and  presen- 
tation of  mutual  security  programs,  as  well  as  for 
the  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  regional  and 
functional  areas  of  the  Department  in  this  field, 
for  the  provision  of  foreign  policy  guidance  to  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  liaison  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  foreign  military  assistance.  The  other 
Assistant  provides  advice  to  the  Secretary  on  in- 
ternational aspects  of  atomic  energy  and  main- 
tains liaison  for  the  Department  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Nothing  resembling  these 
two  problems  was  within  the  Department's  pur- 
view in  the  1930's. 

The  Under  Secretary 

The  same  general  description  could  be  given  of 
the  duties  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  as  of 
1930  and  as  of  now :  He  assists  the  Secretary  on 
important  matters,  and  he  serves  as  Acting  Secre- 
tary in  the  Secretary's  absence.  But  the  expan- 
sion in  his  substantive  responsibility  is  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Secretary's  own  burden.  In  fact, 
the  frequent  absence  of  the  Secretary  from  the 
country  in  the  present  period  requires  the  Under 
Secretary  to  serve  far  more  frequently  than  in  the 
past  as  the  top  man  of  the  Department  of  State 
in  Washington. 

Moreover,  the  Under  Secretary  is  the  chairman 
of  an  important  interdepartmental  body  which 
was  not  needed  or  envisaged  in  1930 — the  Op- 
erations Coordinating  Board,  which  assures  the 
implementation  of  policies  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

The  Under  Secretary  is  aided  by  the  incum- 
bents in  three  specialized  positions  in  his  im- 
mediate office,  all  of  whom  are  concerned  with 


matters  which  were  of  only  marginal  or  occasioi  1 
interest  to  the  Department  a  generation  ago.    0 . 
of  the  positions,  that  of  Special  Assistant  to  ti 
Under  Secretary  for  International  Fisheries  ai 
Wildlife  Matters,  was  established  in  1948,  with 
view  to  providing  high-level  policy  guidance  ai 
action  on  the  rights  of  Americans  in  internation 
fisheries,  on  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
international  conservation  programs,  and  on  i 
lated  problems. 

The  second  of  these  positions  in  the  Under  Se 
retary's  office,  that  of  Science  Adviser  of  the  D 
partment,  was  established  in  1951.  The  Scien 
Adviser  participates  in  the  formulation  of  foreij 
policy  from  the  standpoint  of  science  and  tec 
nology.  He  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  science  a 
tacbes  in  a  number  of  Foreign  Service  pos 
abroad. 

The  third  position,  which  was  established  : 
1953,  is  that  of  Special  Assistant  to  the  Und« 
Secretary  of  State  in  connection  with  his  role  : 
chairman  of  the  Operations  Coordinating  Boar 

The  Deputy  Under  Secretary 

The  position  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary  c 
State  was  created  in  1949  as  the  result  of  a  recon 
mendation  made  by  the  Hoover  Commissioi 
That  recommendation  constituted  formal  recoj 
nition  of  the  tremendous  scope  of  the  new  respor 
sibilities  of  the  Department's  top  policy  officei 
and  the  need  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Under  Se( 
retary  for  further  high-level  assistance. 

The  Deputy  Under  Secretary  is  concerned  pri 
marily  with  integrating  the  views  and  proposal 
of  the  regional  bureaus  and  of  the  Bureau  of  In 
ternational  Organization  Affairs;  maintainin; 
liaison  with  the  Department  of  Defense,  by  repre 
senting  the  Department  of  State  at  regular  fort 
nightly  meetings  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staf 
and  signing  important  correspondence  to  the  De 
partment  of  Defense;  and  coordinating  matter 
involving  labor's  interest  in  foreign  policy,  in 
eluding  the  relations  of  the  Department  of  Stati 
with  the  Department  of  Labor.  To  help  him  ii 
carrying  out  the  last-mentioned  duty,  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  has  a  Labor  Adviser. 

In  some  respects,  the  present  work  of  the  Depuh 
Under  Secretary  had  no  parallel  whatever  in  1930: 
in  others,  it  could  be  done  at  that  time,  and  was 
done,  by  the  Secretary  or  Under  Secretary,  or  by 
officers  on  lower  administrative  levels. 
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rop-Level  Advisory  and  Policy  Planning  Work 

In  1930  the  Secretary  and  the  Under  Secretary 
vere  the  only  two  officers  in  the  very  top  level  of 
he  Department.  In  1937,  when  the  need  was  felt 
for  a  third  such  officer,  the  title  of  Counselor  of 
he  Department  was  revived.  (It  had  been  used 
Cram  1907  to  1919  as  the  title  of  the  second  highest 
>fficer  of  the  Department,  but  the  title  of  that 
>fficer  was  changed  in  1919  to  "Under  Secretary 
>f  State.") 

This  position,  created  in  1937,  was  left  vacant 
from  1941  to  1945.  Since  the  end  of  the  war, 
lowever,  it  has  been  filled  regularly — most  often 
>y  an  experienced  Foreign  Service  officer.  The 
ncumbent  in  this  post  assists  the  Secretary  and 
he  Under  Secretary  in  an  advisory  capacity  as 
Tell  as  in  special  diplomatic  activity. 

In  1947  the  Department  took  a  further  step  to 
•arry  out  its  new  and  expanded  high-level  respon- 
sibilities, arising  not  only  from  America's  role  of 
eadership  in  world  affairs  but  also  from  the  threat 
>f  international  communism.  The  Department 
jstablished  a  Policy  Planning  Staff  to  formulate 
ong-term  plans  for  the  achievement  of  the  foreign 
x>licy  objectives  of  the  United  States  and  to  an- 
icipate  problems  which  the  Department  might 
mcounter  in  the  discharge  of  its  mission.  The 
Staff  is  composed  of  senior  Departmental  or  For- 
eign Service  officers  and  is  headed  by  a  Director 
s-ho  ranks  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
rhis  officer's  responsibilities  are  not,  however, 
confined  to  long-term  planning.  He  has  on  many 
>ccasions  acted  as  one  of  the  principal  advisers 
o  the  Secretary  and  the  Under  Secretary  in  cur- 
rent international  negotiations. 

In  1951  the  Counselor  of  the  Department,  in 
iddition  to  his  other  duties,  had  responsibility  for 
coordinating  the  work  of  the  Department  with 
respect  to  the  National  Security  Council,  and  he 
fvas  the  Department's  representative  on  the  Coun- 
cil's Planning  Board.  In  the  following  year  the 
transfer  of  these  duties  to  the  Director  of  the  Pol- 
cy  Planning  Staff  freed  the  Counselor  for  other 
mportant  tasks  and  correlated  the  Department's 
planning  work  with  its  national  security  liaison. 

'op-Level  Secretariat  Service 

The  personnel  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  in 
.930,  including  the  immediate  offices  of  both  the 
Secretary  and  the  Under  Secretary,  totaled  15. 
3y  1940  this  figure  had  risen  to  24. 


The  marked  growth  in  the  workload  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  Under  Secretary  during  the 
1940's,  and  the  increasingly  diversified  functions 
performed  by  the  Department  in  those  years,  led 
to  the  development  of  more  effectively  organized 
coordinating  mechanisms  at  the  top  level.  These 
mechanisms  were  aimed  initially  at  insuring  (1) 
that  policy  problems  arising  anywhere  in  the  De- 
partment were,  in  appropriate  cases,  placed  before 
the  interested  interdivisional  or  interarea  com- 
mittees and  (2)  that  the  recommendations  of  such 
committees,  as  well  as  other  recommendations 
reaching  the  Secretary  and  the  Under  Secretary, 
were  in  the  best  possible  shape  for  expediting  and 
simplifying  the  top-level  decision  process. 

To  perform  these  functions,  a  secretariat  was 
created  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  in  1944. 
Three  years  later  protocol  matters,  the  review  of 
outgoing  correspondence,  and  other  coordinating 


Secretary  Dulles  speaks  to  the  world  by  radio,  press, 
and  television  upon  his  arrival  at  Manila  to  discuss  prob- 
lems of  collective  security  in  Southeast  Asia,  September 
1954. 
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and  special  nonregional  administrative  functions 
related  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  were  amal- 
gamated with  the  existing  secretariat  in  a  new 
Executive  Secretariat.  The  Hoover  Commission 
in  1949  found  that  the  Executive  Secretariat  had 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Secretary's 
facilities. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  shortly  after  he  came 
into  office  in  1953,  arranged  for  Carter  L.  Burgess 
to  survey  staff  procedures  in  the  Department. 
Pursuant  to  Mr.  Burgess'  recommendations,  steps 
were  taken  to  follow  up  more  efficiently  the  mate- 
rials being  prepared  for  the  Secretary  and  the 
Under  Secretary,  so  that  deadlines  could  be  met, 
and  otherwise  to  speed  the  transmission  of  data 
to  the  top  officers  in  the  most  convenient  form. 
These  measures  for  strengthening  the  Secretariat 
were  put  into  effect  at  the  same  time  that  a  self- 
imposed  reduction  in  personnel  was  applied. 

At  present  the  Executive  Secretariat  includes 
the  Office  of  the  Director,  with  the  primary  duty 
of  facilitating  the  decision  work  of  the  Secretary 
and  the  Under  Secretary;   the  Protocol   Staff, 
which  advises  the  President  and  the  Department 
on  protocol  matters  and  perf  orms  related  tasks ;  the 
Reports  and  Operations  Staff,  which  has  respon- 
sibilities for  the  coordinating  of  international  con- 
ferences in  which  the  Secretary  or  Under  Sec- 
retary   participates,    prepares    highly    classified 
summaries  (daily,  weekly,  and  monthly)  of  im- 
portant developments,   insures  the  adequacy  of 
materials  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
and  Under  Secretary,  and  follows  up  on  action 
assignments  within  the  Department;  and  the  Cor- 
respondence Eeview  Staff,  which  insures  that  out- 
going correspondence  (other  than  that  processed 
for  the  Secretary  and  the  Under  Secretary)  con- 
forms to  existing  policies  and  accepted  format. 

Top-Level  Administrative  Policy  Work 

In  1930  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  was  in 
charge  of  the  administrative  aspects  of  the  De- 
partment's work,  and  a  person  of  the  same  rank 
is  in  charge  of  this  work  at  present.  But  during 
the  1940's  the  position  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Administration  was  established  in 
addition,  because  of  the  need  for  top-level  policy 
consideration  of  problems  in  this  field.  The  regu- 
lar work  of  supervising  the  administrative  aspects 
of  the  Department's  work  remained  in  the  charge 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary. 
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In  1953  it  was  decided  to  create  the  still  higl 
post  of  Under  Secretary  for  Administration  foi 
temporary  period,  in  order  to  give  very  high  poli 
direction  to  the  administration  and  manageme 
of  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service,  esr 
cially  in  relation  to  any  needed  reorganiz'atic 
At  the  Department's  request,  Congress  authoriz 
the  establishment  of  the  post  and  its  continuan 
until  the  end  of  1954.  There  was  thus  created  f 
the  first  time  an  administrative  post  at  the  Und 
Secretary  level. 

The  Under  Secretary  for  Administration 
1953-54  had  under  his  jurisdiction  the  Assista: 
Secretary  for  Administration  and  the  Admini 
trator  for  Security  and  Consular  Affairs.  H 
services  enabled  the  Secretary  and  the  Undi 
Secretary  to  concentrate  their  energies  almost  ei 
tirely  on  problems  of  substantive  foreign  pohV 
He  also  was  in  charge  of  the  transfer  of  two  sizab' 
units— the  Technical  Cooperation  Administrate 
and  the  United  States  Information  Administn 
tion— to  independent  agencies  (the  Foreign  Opei 
ations  Administration  and  the  United  Stat< 
Information  Agency,  respectively),  as  well  as 
reduction  in  force  of  the  Department  and  th 
Foreign  Service. 

The  position  of  Under  Secretary  for  Adminis 
tration  lapsed,  by  law,  on  December  31, 1954.  Bu 
in  view  of  the  continuing  need  for  administrative 
policy  direction  on  a  very  high  level,  the  Depart 
ment  has  reestablished  the  position  of  Deput1 
Under  Secretary  for  Administration. 


REGIONAL  AND  MULTILATERAL 
DIPLOMATIC  FUNCTIONS 

The  changes  at  the  top  level  in  the  Department 
of  State,  in  the  period  since  1930,  have  beer 
matched  by  striking  changes  in  the  functional  and 
geographic  areas  of  the  Department's  organiza- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  geographic  areas,  tradi- 
tionally charged  with  the  major  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  diplomatic  negotiations,  old  func- 
tions and  activities  have  been  expanded  and  new 
ones  added.  Moreover,  to  complement  their  work, 
a  new  organizational  unit  has  been  set  up  which 
deals  willi  the  problems  and  issues  arising  from 
American  participation  in  the  United  Nations  and 
in  other  international  organizations. 

In  the  1080's  there  was  little  need  for  large 
stall's  even  in  the  geographic  divisions,  for  the 
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United  States  showed  only  intermittent  interest 
in  the  economic  or  political  conditions  in  the  conn- 
tries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  and  it  was  bound 
by  no  commitments  involving  possible  military 
action  other  than  that  which  might  be  implicit  in 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Even  during  the  Second 
World  War,  though  the  stall's  were  somewhat  en- 
larged, the  regional  policy  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  on  a  modest  scale. 

Basic  changes  occurred  during  the  postwar  pe- 
riod in  both  multilateral  and  regional  policy  ac- 
tivities. A  separate  staff  was  set  up  in  the  Depart- 
ment to  deal  with  United  Nations  affairs.  Also, 
on  the  basis  of  congressional  legislation,  the  De- 
partment carried  out  the  suggestion  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  that  it  set  up  geographic  bureaus  to 
deal  with  all  aspects  of  our  relations  with  major 
areas  of  the  world.  Specialists  in  economics,  in- 
telligence, administration,  and  public  affairs  were 
associated  with  the  political  officers  in  the  bureaus 
in  order  to  coordinate  all  relevant  considerations 
as  a  basis  of  policy  determination  with  respect 
to  particular  countries  and  regions. 

The  present  geographic  bureaus  are  those  of 
European  Affairs;  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian 
and  African  Affairs;  Far  Eastern  Affairs;  and 
Inter-American  Affairs.  Each  is  headed  by  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  who  functions  as  an 
"operating  vice  president,"  making  all  decisions 
for  his  area  except  those  requiring  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  or  the  Under  Secretary,  or  of  the 
President. 

A  Bureau  of  United  Nations  Affairs  was  cre- 
ated at  the  same  time  that  the  geographic  bu- 
reaus were  established.  It  has  since  become  the 
Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs. 

European  and  British  Commonwealth  Affairs 

During  the  1930*s,  the  United  States  was  not  an 
active  participant  in  European  affairs.  While 
our  country  was  deeply  concerned  over  events  in 
Europe  and  had  many  important  interests  there 
to  protect  and  promote,  it  was  not  believed  that 
American  security  or  prosperity  depended  to  any 
great  extent  upon  European  developments.  The 
United  States  possessed  a  favored  geographic  po- 
sition ;  there  existed  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
which,  though  weakened  by  World  WTar  I,  never- 
theless appeared  capable  of  preventing  any  single 
nation  or  ideology  from  dominating  the  entire 
area ;  and  technological  development  had  not  pro- 
ceeded to  a  point  where  an  enemy  could  make  a 


successful  attack  upon  the  American  homeland. 
The  United  States,  accordingly,  followed  a  policy 
of  neutrality  and  of  relative  isolation  with  respect 
to  Europe. 

Such  a  policy  required  only  a  small  staff  in  the 
Department,  which  in  1930,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Divisions  of  Western  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Affairs,  had  but  29  officers  in  Washington 
and  578  overseas.  In  the  prewar  decade,  the  role 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  of  United  States 
representatives,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  countries,  was  largely  that  of  ob- 
serving political  developments  and  carrying  on 
routine  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations.  Re- 
latively few  European  problems  seemed  to  require 
positive  decisions  or  long-range  action  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  however,  soon 
demonstrated  that  changes  in  the  European  politi- 
cal situation  directly  affected  United  States  secur- 
ity interests.  After  the  United  States  had  been 
drawn  into  the  war,  the  Department  of  State  gave 
important  support  to  our  military  effort  in  Eu- 
rope; provided  political  advice  to  our  military 
commanders  concerning  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Allied  and  liberated  states;  and  con- 
ducted important  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the 
European  neutrals — Spain,  Portugal,  Switzer- 
land, and  Sweden.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States 
took  a  leading  part  in  planning,  together  with 
major  European  allies,  for  the  postwar  settle- 
ments. The  Department,  accordingly,  had  to  ex- 
pand moderately  its  staff  of  European  experts. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  position  of  the  United 
States  was  fundamentally  changed,  requiring  a 
more  complicated  and  more  active  relationship 
with  Europe  than  ever  before.  The  United  States 
emerged  as  the  leading  world  power,  carrying  the 
responsibilities  entailed  by  such  power.  At  the 
same  time,  technological  progress  in  the  field  of 
communications  and  transportation  and  the  devel- 
opment of  atomic  weapons  had  greatly  altered  the 
character  of  international  relations  and  had  re- 
moved the  security  once  provided  by  our  ocean 
barriers. 

A  further  cause  of  this  transformation  in  the 
American  strategic  situation — with  its  inevitable 
effect  on  the  Department's  responsibilities — was 
the  destruction  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  Soviet  Union  immedi- 
ately took  advantage  of  this  imbalance  to  embark 
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UNITED  STATES  COLLECTIVE  DEFENSE  ARRANGEMENTS  1 


REPUBLIC 

OF  KOREA 

TREATY 


llliiii 


SOUTHEAST 

ASIA 

TREATY 


so 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
(14  NATIONS) 

A  treat,  signed  Apnl  4.  IM9.  by  which  "the  parties  agree  that  an  armed  attack 
agamst  one  ot  mote  of  them  in  Europe  of  North  America  shell  be  considered  en  at- 
tack against  them  ell;  and.,  each  of  them, .  will  assist  the.  .attacked  By  taking 
forthwith,  individually  and  in  concert  with  the  other  Parties,  i  " 
nexessary  including  the  use  of  ermed  force  . ." 


RIO  TREATY 

(21  NATIONS) 


h  aci ion  «  it  de-em. 


tS£!'S2  S'^Tt"  *  "?'■  **lch  0,ovldK  "»'  ■"  •™«d  "»ck  against  any 
American  Stale  shall  be  considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the  Americen  Slates 
end . ..  eac  h  one ...  undertakes  to  assist  In  meeting  the  attack. . ," 


UNITED  STATES 

CANADA 

ICELAND 

NORWAY 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

NETHERLANDS 

DENMARK 

BELGIUM 


9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 

15 


LUXEMBOURG 

PORTUGAL 

FRANCE 

ITALY 

GREECE 

TURKEY 


1 
16 

17 
18 
19 

20 
21 


UNITED  STATES 
MEXICO 
CUBA 
HAITI 

DOMINICAN 

REPUBLIC 

HONDURAS 

GUATEMALA 


22  EL  SALVADOR 

23  NICARAGUA 

24  COSTA  RICA 

25  PANAMA 

26  COLOMBIA 

27  VENEZUELA 

28  ECUADOR 


29  PERU 

30  BRAZIL 

31  BOLIVIA 

32  PARAGUAY 

33  CHILE 

34  ARGENTINA 

35  URUGUAY 


ANZUS  (Australia-New 
Zealand-United  States) 
TREATY 

(3  NATIONS) 

A  treaty  signed  September  I,  1951,  whereby  each  o( 
the  parties  "recognizes  that  an  armed  attach  In  the 
Pacific  Area  on  any  of  the  Parlies  would  be  dangerous 
to  Its  own  peace  and  safety  and  declares  that  it  would 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  processes." 


1     UNITED  STATES 

36  NEW  ZEALAND 

37  AUSTRALIA 


PHILIPPINE  VJ 
(BILATERAL) 

A  treaty  signed  August  3  >'■ 
recognize  "that  an  aim,  i..- 
on  either  of  the  Parti.  I 
own  peace  and  safety"  t.m. 
wHI  act  "tomttttiltoor.tc 
with  its  consUUrtional  p*  m 


1    UNIT! 
38   PHIIIN 


FEDERAL  REPUBLIC 
OF  GERMANY* 

Protocol  to  North  Attsntlc  TtMty  on  KCMtfOn  of  faW  fopubk  of 
CHrmvv,  ug^  tt  p4llt  CktoUr  73,  MU,  not  ytt  in  fort: 


OCEAN 


j  U.S.  ond  countries  with  which 
it  has  mutual  defense  treaties 

Communist  bloc 


The  Librory  of  Congress 
vt  Reference  Servi 
Robert  L.  Bostrtk,  1-14-55 
No.  1223 


JAPANESE  TREATY 
(BILATERAL) 

A  trwfy  signed  Se«tmbef  8.  1951.  whereby  japan 
«n  »  prawonal  6*v»  requests,  end  the  United  States 
agrees,  lo  "mwitw  cirUin  of  its  armed  fof«S  «  and 
about  Japan...  so  as  to  deter  armed  attack  upon 
Japan." 

1    UNITED  STATES 
39    JAPAN 


REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA 
(South  Korea)  TREATY 
(BILATERAL) 

A  treaty  signed  October  1.  1953.  whereby  each  party 
"recognizes  that  an  armed  attach  tn  the  Pacific  area 
on  either  of  the  Parties . .  would  be  dangerous  to  its 
own  peace  and  safety"  and  that  each  Party  "would 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance;  with 
its  constitutional  processes." 


1     UNITED  STATES 
40    REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA  TREATY 
(8  NATIONS) 

A  treaty  signed  September  8.  1954,  whereby  each 
Party  "recognizes  that  aggression  by  means  of  armed 
attack  in  the  treaty  area  against  any  of  the  Parties. .. 
would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety"  and  each 
will  "in  that  event  act  to  meet  the  common  danger  m 
accordance  with  its  constitutional  processes." 

1     UNITED  STATES 
5    UNITED  KINGDOM 
1 1     FRANCE 

36  NEW  ZEALAND 

37  AUSTRALIA 

38  PHILIPPINES 

41  THAILAND 

42  PAKISTAN 


REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 
(Formosa)  TREATY 
(BILATERAL) 

A  treaty  signed  December  2,  1954,  whereby  each  of 
the  parties  "recognizes  that  an  armed  attack  in  the 
West  Pacific  Area  directed  against  the  territories  of 
either  of  the  Parties  would  be  dangerous  to  its  own 
peace  and  safety",  and  that  each  "would  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  in  accordance  with  its  constrtuv 
fconal  processes."  The  territory  of  the  Republic  of 
China  »  defined  as  "Tarwan  (Formosa)  and  the  Pes- 
cadores." 


1     UNITED  STATES 
43    REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 
(FORMOSA) 


on  an  aggressive  campaign  to  destroy  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  European  countries  and 
to  extend  Communist  totalitarianism  wherever 
possible. 

The  task  of  countering  the  Communist  threat, 
which  in  recent  years  has  been  one  of  the  main 
problems  facing  the  Department,  was  vastly  com- 
plicated by  the  internal  political  and  economic 
weakness  of  the  European  countries  after  the  war 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  Communist  tactics. 
While  the  Communist  bloc  maintained  the  most 
formidable  peacetime  military  establishment  in 
history,  it  did  not  rely  solely  upon  military  means 
to  expand  its  power.  Its  weapons  of  aggression 
included  also  diplomacy,  propaganda,  economic 
pressure,  political  manipulation,  sabotage,  and  in- 
ternal subversion.  As  a  result,  the  Communist 
threat  was  the  most  difficult  international  problem 
that  the  United  States  had  ever  confronted.  In 
order  to  resist  this  multipronged  menace,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  United  States  and  its  allies  to 
give  attention  to  problems  and  to  enter  fields  of 
activity  never  before  touched  by  diplomacy. 

The  effort  initiated  by  the  Department  of  State 
to  develop  strength  and  stability  in  free  Europe 
involved  activity  in  numerous  fields.  In  order  to 
prevent  an  economic  collapse  which  would  pave  the 
way  for  a  Communist  political  victory  in  Europe, 
the  United  States  undertook  an  unprecedented 
program  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  and 
also  concerned  itself  with  developing  trade  and 
investment  relationships  which  would  insure  eco- 
nomic stability  and  progress  on  a  long-term  basis. 
In  order  to  create  a  solid  front  to  deter  aggres- 
sion in  Europe,  this  country  joined  with  several 
European  countries  in  forming  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  To  make  the  organization 
effective,  intensive  efforts  to  build  up  the  strength 
of  the  signatory  nations  and  constant  cooperation 
in  the  political  and  economic  fields  were  necessary. 
An  important  supplementary  effort  was  an  active 
United  States  information  program  in  Europe, 
started  to  counter  a  Communist  propaganda  effort 
of  unprecedented  intensity  and  effectiveness 
which  was  capitalizing  on  Europe's  difficulties. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  extremely  compli- 
cated task  of  working  out  in  cooperation  with  our 
North  Atlantic  allies  the  methods  by  which  we 
can  build  up  our  collective  strength  most  effec- 
tively while  maintaining  sound  economic  condi- 
tions.    At  the  same  time,  we  must  continue  to 


conduct  relations  under  difficult  conditions  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist-controlled 
countries  of  eastern  Europe. 

In  Germany  and  Austria  the  Department 
found  it  necessary,  in  1945  and  after,  to  assume 
special  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the 
four-power  occupation  of  those  countries.  Plans 
for  the  termination  of  the  occupation  of  West 
Germany  should  permit  some  decrease  in  the  De- 
partment's responsibilities  there,  but  important 
problems  in  American  relations  with  Germany 
will  remain,  including  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many, the  negotiation  of  a  peace  treaty  with  a 
fully  free  and  unified  Germany,  arrangements  for 
a  German  contribution  to  the  defense  of  the  free 
world,  and  the  integration  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public into  the  Western  European  community. 
In  Austria  the  Department  has  been  involved  in 
the  day-to-day  problems  of  the  four-power  con- 
trol organization  and  apparently  will  continue  to 
be  so  involved  in  view  of  the  persistent  Soviet  ob- 
struction of  continuing  efforts  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
restoring  Austria's  independence. 

It  is  no  longer  possible,  as  it  was  in  the  decade 
before  the  last  war,  to  handle  European  affairs 
with  a  small  staff  and  on  a  largely  routine  basis. 
Experts  with  a  detailed  knowledge  of  each  coun- 
try, and  a  more  highly  specialized  organization, 
are  now  needed.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
European  problems  which  must  be  handled  on  a 
regional  basis,  experts  are  also  needed  in  such 
specialized  fields  as  defense  measures  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  European 
economic  integration,  and  European  regional  po- 
litical organization. 

Thus,  because  of  the  new  role  which  the  United 
States  is  noAv  playing  in  relation  to  Europe,  the 
tasks  of  the  Bureau  of  European  Affairs  have  been 
broadened  to  include  a  vast  range  of  complex  new 
problems  which  must  be  dealt  with  on  both  a 
country  and  a  regional  basis. 

Whereas  the  Department  in  1930  had  for  the 
European  affairs  area  only  29  officers  in  Washing- 
ton and  578  overseas,  by  1950  it  had,  for  this  area, 
a  Bureau  of  European  Affairs  with  134  officers  in 
Washington  and  987  overseas  and  a  Bureau  of 
German  Affairs  with  56  officers  in  Washington  and 
1,973  overseas.  In  1955,  after  the  two  bureaus 
had  been  consolidated,  the  area  had  132  officers  in 
Washington  and  932  overseas. 
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;ar  Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs 

In  1930  the  Department  had  a  staff  of  only  9 
Rcers  in  Washington  and  97  overseas  to  deal 
ith  problems  relating  to  the  Near  East,  South 
>ia,  and  Africa.  This  tremendous  area,  span- 
ner three  continents  and  inhabited  by  vast  popu- 
tions,  was  essentially  colonial  and  included  only 
x  independent  countries  at  the  time.    It  appeared 

Americans  to  have  only  minor  importance  for 
■  nit y  of  their  country,  which,  therefore, 
M)d  aside  from  the  many  difficulties  and  dis- 
tances in  the  area,  whether  in  India,  Egypt,  or 
wwhere.  When  the  Italo-Ethiopian  War  broke 
it  in  the  mid-1930's  the  United  States  steered 
Bar  of  involvement  by  adopting  a  policy  of  neu- 
iility  and  of  restricting  trade  in  strategic  ma- 
rials,  despite  widespread  sympathy  for  the 
Lhiopians. 

The  military  and  political  developments  in 
orld  War  II  brought  a  sudden  realization  of  the 
iportance  of  this  large  area  to  the  security  of 
e  United  States  and  its  Allies.  The  Nazi  forces 
arly  overwhelmed  the  British  in  North  Africa 
id  posed  a  serious  threat  of  driving  through  the 
iddle  East  to  link  up  in  Asia  with  their  Japanese 
irtners.  Success  on  their  part  would  have  cut 
I  the  Allies  from  important  oil  and  other  re- 
urees  located  in  the  region  and  would  have 
vered  vital  Allied  supply  lines.  It  was  not  with- 
t  significance  that  top-level  inter-Allied  con- 
rences  were  held  in  this  region — at  Casablanca, 
;hran,  and  Cairo. 

Since  the  war,  American  diplomatic  activity  in 
e  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  has  in- 
eased  sharply,  primarily  because  of  the  emer- 
nce  of  many  new  states  in  the  area,  the  threat 
Communist  aggression,  and  the  shift  on  the  part 
the  United  States  from  a  policy  of  aloofness  and 
utrality  to  one  of  international  cooperation. 
By  1955  the  United  States  maintained  embassies 

legations  in  17  independent  states  in  the  Near 
ist,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  (compared  with  6 

1930),  and  the  total  number  of  independent 
ites  in  the  area  had  reached  19.  In  addition, 
is  country  has  representatives  in  Tunisia,  Mo- 
cco.  and  Tangier,  and  in  other  places  where  the 
ecial  interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved. 
The  population  of  the  new  states  which  have 
lerged  in  this  area  in  the  past  quarter  century 
mprises  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
>rld.    Among  the  new  states  which  the  United 
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States  has  recognized  and  with  which  this  country 
is  now  maintaining  direct  diplomatic  relations  are 
such  populous  or  otherwise  important  countries  as 
India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Israel,  and  Libya. 

The  Communist  menace  in  the  area  became  acute 
in  1947.  Specifically,  Communist  threats  to  the 
integrity  of  Greece  and  Soviet  pressure  on  Turkey 
necessitated,  in  that  year,  the  development  of  the 
Truman  Doctrine  of  support  of  free  nations  re- 
sisting aggression.  The  United  States  has  con- 
tinued its  interest  in  both  Greece  and  Turkey,  and 
in  1952  both  became  its  allies  when  admitted  to 
membership  in  Nato.  In  1954,  furthermore,  con- 
tinuing to  strengthen  the  area's  defenses  against 
the  Communist  menace,  the  United  States  signed 
military  assistance  agreements  with  both  Iraq  and 
Pakistan.  The  United  States  has  acted  in  the  field 
of  social  policy,  too,  to  blunt  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist subversion  by  helping  to  direct  into  con- 
structive channels  the  awakening  interest  of  the 
peoples  of  the  area  in  the  conquest  of  disease,  ig- 
norance, and  misery. 

With  the  exceptions  of  Libya,  Jordan,  Nepal, 
and  Ceylon,  the  states  of  the  Near  East,  South 
Asia,  and  Africa  are  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  vital  problems  affecting  the  area  are 
regularly  discussed  in  that  organization.  The 
complexity  of  the  issues  bearing  upon  the  nations 
in  this  part  of  the  world  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict  in 
1950,  problems  of  this  region  were  the  leading  sub- 
jects of  discussion  in  the  United  Nations.  Nor  has 
their  importance  been  essentially  reduced  since 
then. 

The  Department's  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern, 
South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs  must,  therefore, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  International 
Organization  Affairs,  be  prepared  to  handle  prob- 
lems of  this  type  of  multilateral  diplomacy,  in 
addition  to  carrying  on  the  traditional  bilateral 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  The  two  bureaus  must  also  provide 
constant  policy  guidance  and  background  material 
for  the  United  States  representatives  on  the  vari- 
ous United  Nations  missions  and  agencies  con- 
cerned with  this  area. 

Between  1947  and  1952  the  United  States  main- 
tained a  delegation  with  the  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Balkans.  It  has  also  par- 
ticipated in  United  Nations  missions  in  Libya  and 
Kashmir,  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission, 
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the  United  Nations  Belief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Kefugees  in  the  Near  East,  and  other 
United  Nations  projects  involving  the  Near  East, 
South  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Examples  of  other  difficult  questions  which  have 
faced  the  Department's  policy  officers  conducting 
our  official  relations  with  the  countries  of  this  area 
are  the  Anglo-Egyptian  controversy  over  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  and  the  Suez  Canal  Zone, 
the  Anglo-Iranian  oil  dispute,  the  Anglo-Saudi 
dispute  over  the  Burami  Oasis,  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem, and  the  complicated  political  and  security 
issues  in  North  Africa. 

In  addition,  the  emergence  of  additional  inde- 
pendent states  has  created  a  new  series  of  economic 
disruptions  in  the  area  through  the  destruction  of 
old  trade  patterns  and  the  establishment  of  new 
borders  and  new  economic  controls.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  basic  problems  of  the  area  have  arisen 
in  connection  with  its  emergent  nationalism,  its 
drive  toward  self-determination,  and  the  necessity 
of  economic  development  of  a  vast  underdeveloped 
area.  The  incapacity  of  the  European  powers 
after  World  War  II  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
area,  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  had  de- 
veloped greater  overall  capacity  than  ever  before, 
resulted  in  imposing  heavy  burdens  on  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy 
in  the  economic  and  political  fields. 

These  trends  and  events  have  had  their  inevi- 
table impact  on  the  size  of  the  Department's  staff 
concerned  with  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and 
Africa.  By  1950  the  Department's  staff  for  this 
area  had  increased  to  166  officers  in  Washington 
and  591  overseas  (compared  with  9  and  97  in 
1930),  while  in  1955  the  respective  figures  were 
141  and  512. 


Far  Eastern  Affairs 

The  Department  in  1930  had  11  officers  at  home 
and  163  overseas  to  deal  with  problems  in  the  Far 
Eastern  area.  At  that  time  Burma,  Indochina, 
and  Indonesia  were  parts  of  European  empires  and 
Korea  was  a  dependency  of  the  Japanese.  Con- 
sequently, the  scope  of  our  contacts  with  these  ter- 
ritories was  limited.  In  addition,  the  Philippines 
had  not  then  been  granted  their  full  independence, 
and  those  United  States  Government  agencies, 
other  than  the  Department  of  State,  primarily 
responsible  for  their  administration  were  looking 
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after  United  States  interests  in  relation  toft 
islands. 

In  the  course  of  the  1930's,  the  probleno 
major  proportions  in  the  Far  East  with  whichj 
Department's  limited  staff  had  to  deal  was  a 
Sino- Japanese  conflict,  which  put  to  a  severe  s 
the  American  desire  to  avoid  involvement  u 
foreign  war. 

World  War  II  changed  to  a  marked  extent  i 

tempo  of  American  diplomatic  activity  in  the 

East.    The  United  States  at  first  tried  to  imja 

restraints  on  the  expansionist  ambitions  of  Jaj 

which  was  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  \ 

nomic  and  political  crisis  in  Europe  to  extenc  ft 

hegemony  over  the  Far  East  in  the  guise  of » 

tablishing  a  so-called  New  Order.    After  the  t 

tack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  United  States  ente<j 

into  crucial  diplomatic  negotiations  with  its  Ala 

concerning  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  eastern  In 

and  the  planning  of  policies  for  the  postwar  I 

tlements  in  this  area.    Difficult  problems  of  ci 

cern  to  the  Department  of  State  were  associa  d 

also  with  the  establishment  of  various  mility 

commands  in  the  region.    In  China  the  problcis 

arising  from  this  situation  were  further  comji- 

cated  by  the  Communist  conflict  with  National 

forces,  contending  for  the  ultimate  control  of  e 

country. 

After  the  war  the  United  States,  as  the  pj 

cipal  victor  over  Japan,  had  vastly  increased  w 

sponsibilities  throughout  the  Far  East  which  w^ 

enhanced  by  its  role  as  an  occupying  power  i 

Japan,  in  southern  Korea,  and  in  other  parts  of  ttf 

Far  East  and  the  Pacific.    These  responsibilit3 

involved  the  United  States  most  intimately  l 

the  postwar  problems  of  the  region  and  impod 

entirely  new  burdens  on  American  diplomacy,    l 

the  case  of  Japan,  during  the  period  of  milita' 

occupation  the  Department  of  State  provided  J 

litical  advisers  to  Scap   (Supreme  Command,! 

Allied  Powers) ,  dealt  with  other  governments  i 

the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  and  carried  fcE-J 

ward  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  treaty  sign 

with  Japan  in  1951. 

Of  equal  effect  in  dramatically  extending  £  J 
range  and  broadening  the  character  of  Americ; 
diplomatic  activity  in  the  Far  East  were  two  oth  ] 
major  developments  of  the  postwar  period— tl 
emergence  of  new  states  in  the  area  and  the  thre^ 
and  fact  of  Communist  aggression  and  subversio 
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The  United  States  has  established  full  diplo- 
atie  relations  with  seven  states  in  the  Far  East 
hieh  have  attained  independence  since  the  war, 
nnelv.  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
idoncsia,  Burma,  and  the  three  Associated  States 
[  Indochina— Viet-Nam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 
merican  diplomacy  in  these  countries  has  heen 
live  and  often  vital,  and  in  some  of  them  our 
itarests  are  now  of  major  importance. 
Communist  expansion  since  the  war  has  pre- 
ntod  by  far  the  gravest  problem  for  American 
ploniacv  in  the  Far  East.  It  has  engulfed  the 
hina  mainland,  northern  Korea,  and  northern 
Nam;  it  has  involved  the  United  States  and 
B  Allies  in  a  protracted,  if  limited,  war  which 
suited  from  the  Communist  effort  to  conquer 
M  Republic  of  Korea:  and  it  continues  to  pre- 
nt  an  immediate  threat  to  the  remaining  non- 
wnmunist  states  of  eastern  Asia. 
Because  of  the  implications  of  these  develop- 
ents  for  American  security,  the  United  States 
i>  increased  its  political  and  diplomatic  activity 
iroughout  the  Far  Eastern  region.  Bilateral 
cnrity  pacts  have  been  negotiated  with  Japan 
id  the  Republics  of  Korea,  China,  and  the 
lulippines,  and  there  has  also  been  negotiated 
multilateral  regional  security  arrangement,  the 
anila  Pact.  Economic  and  military  assistance 
•ograms  have  brought  additional  responsibili- 
our  diplomatic  missions  and  the  Depart- 
ent.  American  technicians  are  working  through- 
it  areas  in  which  development  programs  were 
eded,  with  the  ministries  in  the  capitals  and 
ith  the  people  in  the  villages,  to  help  eradicate 
e,  raise  educational  standards,  increase  food 
pplies,  repair  facilities,  and  improve  the 
(vernmental  machinery. 

United  States  and  United  Nations  controls  on 
ade  and  financial  transactions  with  the  Com- 
unist  regimes  in  China  and  North  Korea  have 
tposed  heavy  duties  on  the  Department  of  State 

well  as  other  agencies.  Likewise,  major  ef- 
rts  have  been  necessary  to  defeat  Communist 
tempts  to  evict  the  Government  of  the  Republic 

China  from  the  United  Nations  and  seat  the 
:gressor  regime  of  the  Communists  in  its  place. 
By  1950.  because  of  the  postwar  demands,  the 
iff  of  the  Far  Eastern  area  of  the  Department 
id  increased  to  147  officers  at  home  and  391  over- 
■&  In  1955  the  figures  were  114  at  home  and 
i-'l  overseas. 


Latin  American  Affairs 

The  United  States  in  1930  was  linked  with  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  in  an  evolving  inter- 
American  system  which  it  was  seeking  to 
strengthen.  Nevertheless,  many  Americans 
tended  at  that  time  to  be  relatively  indifferent 
toward  their  southern  neighbors,  just  as  they  were 
toward  foreign  nations  generally.  In  that  year 
the  Department's  staff  for  conducting  the  Govern- 
ment's relations  with  the  Latin  American  area  con- 
sisted of  only  22  individuals  in  Washington  and 
312  in  Latin  America. 

In  the  course  of  the  1930's  the  United  States 
Government  and  people  showed  an  increasing 
concern  for  cultivating  good  relations  with  the 
nations  of  Latin  America,  especially  after  the 
growing  international  crisis  in  Europe  and  Asia 
evoked  fears,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  decade,  for 
the  security  of  this  hemisphere.  United  States 
diplomatic  activity  with  respect  to  Latin  America 
increased,  particularly  as  the  American  Republics 
established  additional  machinery  for  inter- Ameri- 
can cooperation  and  agreed  to  consult  together  in 
the  event  that  the  menace  of  overseas  domination 
became  acute. 

Throughout  the  period  of  World  War  II,  in- 
tensive diplomatic  activity  was  required  of  the 
United  States  in  Latin  America.  This  activity 
was  centered  in  the  Department  of  State,  but  the 
United  States  found  it  necessary  to  set  up  an  in- 
dependent agency — the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Inter- American  Affairs  (the  functions  of  which 
were  transferred  to  the  Department  after  the 
war) — to  supplement  and  coordinate  activities  of 
the  regular  Government  departments  with  respect 
to  this  area.  The  American  Republics,  acting  in 
many  cases  on  the  initiative  of  the  United  States, 
took  decisive  steps  after  each  major  development 
in  the  war  and  set  up  more  and  more  machinery 
for  joint  action,  to  which  they  committed  them- 
selves in  increasing  measure.  Only  eight  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  had  declared  war 
against  Germany  and  the  Central  Powers  in  World 
War  I,  but  in  World  War  II,  after  the  United 
States  was  involved,  all  20  Latin  American  Re- 
publics eventually  declared  war  against  one  or 
more  of  the  Axis  Powers. 

Since  the  war  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  respect  to  Latin  America  has  continued 
to  be  of  vital  importance.  The  Communist  threat 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  no  less  serious  than 
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that  of  the  Axis  Powers  before  and  during  the 
war.  The  United  States  has  found  it  necessary 
to  give  continuous  attention  to  this  threat  in  Latin 
America  and  to  the  social  forces  there  on  which 
it  feeds— forces  of  unrest  caused  by  extreme  eco- 
nomic disparities  in  the  Latin  American  countries, 
and  of  rising  nationalism  directed  principally 
against  foreign  economic  interests.  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  already  had  experience  with  a  pro-Com- 
munist government  in  Guatemala  (overthrown 
only  in  the  past  year  by  anti-Communist  Guate- 
malans), which  presented  problems  of  the  utmost 
delicacy  and  urgency  for  the  United  States. 

Intensive  diplomatic  activity  has  also  been  re- 
quired of  the  United  States,  in  the  postwar  period, 
m  order  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  achieving 
further  hemisphere  solidarity.     This  effort  has 
been  marked  by  considerable  success— for  example, 
the  signing  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1947  of  a  treaty 
for  the  military  defense  of  the  hemisphere  and  for 
the  prevention  of  aggression  within  the  hemi- 
sphere; and  the  adoption  at  Bogota  in  1948  of  a 
charter  for  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
The  signing  of  the  Rio  Treaty  was  followed  by 
the  decision  of  the  Foreign  Ministers,  meeting  at 
Washington  in  1951,  to  base  the  military  prepara- 
tions of  their  countries  on  the  principle  of  collec- 
tive hemisphere  defense  and  to  develop  forces 
which  could  be  used  for  that  purpose  in  accordance 
with    plans    prepared    by    the    Inter-American 
Defense  Board. 

In  a  number  of  respects  Latin  America  has  be- 
come, more  than  ever,  a  valuable  source  of  strength 
to  the  United  States.  In  the  political  sphere  its 
importance  is  particularly  revealed  in  the  United 
Nations,  where  a  substantial  number  of  Latin 
American  votes  are  almost  always  cast  in  favor  of 
the  free-world  position.  Latin  America  is  also 
important  economically  to  the  United  States, 
which  conducts  a  large  trade  with  Latin  America 
that  includes  imports  of  important  amounts  of 
strategic  materials  from  that  area. 

The  broadened  undertakings  of  the  nations 
joined  in  the  inter-American  system  have  in- 
creased the  responsibilities  and  activities  of  the 
Department  in  the  field  of  Latin  American 
affairs  and  have  had  a  pronounced  effect  on  the 
Department's  personnel  needs.  Nevertheless,  the 
total  of  Foreign  Service  personnel  in  Latin 
America,  after  rising  to  2,133  in  1945,  has  steadily 
fallen  to  1,125  in  1955,  while  the  total  of  Depart- 
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mental  personnel  in  the  Latin  American  area  • 
declined,  in  approximately  the  same  period,  f  n 
158  to  110.  These  figures  stand  in  contrast,'  hy. 
ever,  to  those  for  1930,  when  there  were  22  offi.n 
and  employees  in  the  Department  concerned  vl 
Latin  America  and  312  in  the  countries  of  fl 
area. 


Diplomacy  Through  International  Organization 
and  Conferences 


Among  the  entirely  new  important  organs  of 

Department  of  State,  not  in  existence  in  1930, 

those  relating  to  the  organization  of  internatio 

peace  and  the  promotion  of  international  just 

on   a   worldwide   basis,   primarily   through 

United  Nations  system.     The  "isolationism" 

the  1930's,  which  made  unnecessary  and  even  i 

thinkable  at  that  time  any  organization  in  I 

Department  of  State  for  global  cooperation,  1 

given  way  to  a  policy  of  full  cooperation  w 

friendly  countries  and  wholehearted  participati 

in  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  which 

reflected  in  the  administrative  organization  of  t 

Department. 

In  the  late  1930's  it  became  apparent  that  t 

United  States,  for  its  own  security  and  well-beir; 

would  need  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  intc 

national  affairs  on  a  multilateral  basis.    As  a  co 

sequence,  after  the  beginning  of  World  War  I 

and  more  fully  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harh 

in  1941,  the  Department  of  State  became  active 

involved  in  planning  for  the  shape  of  the  postw; 

world,  including  the  establishment  of  a  gener 

international    organization.    Among    the    ear 

steps,  international  and  domestic,  which  laid  tl 

basis  for  such  an  organization— for  some  of  whic 

the  Department  was  directly  responsible  and  a 

of  which  affected  the  Department's  long-range  r< 

sponsibilities— were  the  Atlantic  Charter  ( Augus 

1941),  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations  (Jar 

uary  1942),  and  the  resolutions  on  internations 

cooperation  passed  by  the  House  of  Represents 

tives   (September  21,  1943)   and  by  the  Senat 

(November  4,  1943). 

Thus  the  United  States,  through  the  Depart 
ment  of  State,  assumed  a  major  role  in  the  inter 
national  effort  which  resulted  in  the  signing  a 
San  Francisco  on  June  26,  1945,  of  the  Unitec 
Nations  Charter.  The  Senate  having  consentec 
to  its  ratification  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  8( 
to  2,  the  charter  was  ratified  by  the  United  State 
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.1  other  signatories  and  came  into  force  in  Oc- 
M  L945.  A  major  development  in  the  organ- 
tional  adjustment  to  this  new  situation  resulted 
im  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of 
cember  20,  1945,  which  provided  for  the  ap- 
intment  of  a  United  States  Representative  to 

United  Nations. 
l'he  United  States  Representative  and  his  staff, 
ated  in  New  York  City,  constitute  the  United 

los  h fission  to  the  United  Nations,  an  entity 
ireamed  of  in  the  1930's.  The  work  of  the 
ssion  has  greatly  increased  in  importance  since 

establishment,  as  a  result  of  the  decision  to 
ke  active  participation  in  the  United  Nations 
ardinal  principle  of  American  foreign  policy. 
at  decision  also  necessitated  an  extensive  "back- 
pping"  organization  in  the  Department,  to 
ve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  coordination  and 
ection  of  United  States  participation  not  only 
the  main  organs  of  the  United  Nations  but  also 
the  specialized  agencies  affiliated  with  it  and  in 

wide  variety  of  international  conferences  held 
h  year  on  problems  of  international  interest, 
illustrative  of  developments  which  have  broad- 
d  the  importance  and  scope  of  the  Department's 
rk  in  this  field  are : 

e  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  member- 
ship in  the  newly  established  specialized  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations,  such  as  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  and  the  World 
Health  Organization ; 

b  collaboration  between  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  bodies,  such  as  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States,  as  illustrated  by 
the  Guatemalan  case ; 

e  activities  of  the  Security  Council  and  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  meeting  and  success- 
fully countering  aggression  or  threats  of  ag- 
gression, in  Iran,  Greece,  and  most  notably 
in  Korea ; 

B  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  disposition 
of  the  former  Italian  colonies,  in  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Berlin  blockade,  in  negotiating  a 
settlement  in  Palestine  and  endeavoring  to 
promote  peace  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States,  in  bringing  about  the  establishment 
of  a  new  State  in  Indonesia,  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  cease-fire  in  Kashmir ; 

b  increase  in  the  number  of  international  con- 
ferences in  which  the  United  States  partici- 
pates each  year  from  about  75  in  the  1930's 


to  about  300  in  the  1950's,  including  both  those 
sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  and  some 
which  are  otherwise  sponsored ;  and 
Attempts,  especially  within  the  United  Nations, 
to  agree  on  the  international  control  of  atomic 
weapons,  as  well  as  on  a  program  (inspired 
by  President  Eisenhower's  proposal)  for  the 
development  of  atomic  energy  for  the  purposes 
of  peace. 

Some  of  these  developments  illustrate  also  the 
scope  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations  in  the  presentation  of  United 
States  positions  and  in  the  conduct  of  pertinent 
negotiations  before  bodies  which  meet  at  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Department's  "backstopping"  organization 
responsible  for  developing  coordinated  United 
States  policies  and  actions  in  this  field  is  the  Bu- 
reau of  International  Organization  Affairs.  It 
prepares  instructions  not  only  to  the  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  but  also  to  the 
United  States  missions  or  delegations  to  other  in- 
ternational bodies  and  to  international  confer- 
ences; provides  secretariat  services  and  advisers 
for  United  States  representatives  on  these  mis- 
sions or  delegations,  as  well  as  for  conferences  at 
which  this  country  is  the  host ;  and  advises  on  the 
administration  of  international  organizations,  so 
as  to  promote  the  effective  use  by  them  of  the  re- 
sources contributed  by  member  states. 

The  efficient  administration  of  international 
organizations  of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1955  approximately  $28 
million,  or  about  30  percent  of  the  total  budget 
of  the  Department  of  State,  is  being  contributed 
to  the  assessed  budget  of  international  organiza- 
tions, and  the  sum  of  about  $77  million  in  funds 
appropriated  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  is 
being  contributed  through  the  Department  of 
State  to  the  voluntary  programs  of  international 
organizations. 

The  broad  policy  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau 
of  International  Organization  Affairs  and  of  the 
United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  are 
evident  in  the  work  of  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  (which  is  so  constituted  as  to 
be  able  to  function  continuously),  the  annual  and 
special  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Assembly's  Committee  on  Non-Self- 
Governing     Territories,     and     the     semiannual 
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meetings  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  the  frequent  meetings 
of  the  numerous  commissions,  committees,  and 
subcommittees  (especially  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council),  and  the  dozens  of  conferences 
and  committee  meetings  of  the  specialized 
agencies  each  year. 

When  policies  are  agreed  upon,  action  must  then 
be  taken  through  the  channels  of  the  new  multi- 
lateral diplomacy.  The  Department's  responsi- 
bilities in  this  area  of  diplomacy  require  sustained 
activity  in  the  Bureau  of  International  Organiza- 
tion Affairs,  in  the  United  States  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  in  the  United  States  missions 
maintained  at  the  headquarters  of  certain  special- 
ized agencies  at  Montreal  and  Geneva  as  well  as 
the  United  States  liaison  offices  maintained  at  the 
headquarters  of  certain  others  at  Paris  and  Rome. 

•  This  article  on  the  growth  in  the  Depart- 
ments functions  and  responsibilities  m  the  past 
quarter  century  was  prepared  by  the  Historical 
Division  in  cooperation  with  major  units  of  the 
Department.  It  is  a  revision  of  a  study  covering 
the  period  1930  to  1950  which  was  prepared  in 
June  1951. 


Twelve  Orphans  Arrive  Under 
Refugee  Relief  Visas 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
8  (press  release  132)  that  12  orphans  who  have 
been  issued  visas  under  the  refugee  relief  program 
were  scheduled  to  arrive  at  New  York  the  follow- 
ing day,  coming  by  way  of  Munich.  Eleven  are 
from  Italy  and  one  from  Germany. 

The  orphans  range  in  age  from  1  year  to  9y2 
years.  They  go  to  adoptive  parents  in  seven 
states.  Most  come  to  their  new  homes  through 
arrangements  made  by  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference,  one  of  28  voluntary  agencies 
recognized  by  the  Department  of  State  for  co- 
operation in  the  refugee  program.  The  Ameri- 
can Branch  of  the  International  Social  Service 
Inc.,  is  assisting  in  one  of  the  adoptions. 

Transportation  is  provided  through  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European  Migra- 
tion, which  during  March  has  booked  nine  nights 
to  this  country  from  Europe,  the  heaviest  air 
schedule  for  the  United  States  in  the  Commit- 
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tee's  3-year  history.  Most  of  the  passengers 
these  70-capacity  flights  come  under  the  Refu« 
Relief  Act.  This  emergency  legislation  provia 
for  visas  to  4,000  orphans  through  the  life  of  , 
law,  extending  through  1956.  So  far  700  orpla 
visas  have  been  issued. 


Offer  of  Food  to  Albania 

Statement  by  the  President ' 

I  have  asked  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societa 
to  convey  to  the  appropriate  authorities  of  ] 
bania  the  desire  of  the  American  people  to  cc  • 
tribute  from  their  food  supplies  to  help  allevis s 
the  current  food  shortage  in  Albania. 

The  distribution  of  this  food  would  be  unc  • 
the  supervision  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  3 
cieties  which  has  had  broad  experience  in  tj 
administration  of  relief.     Recently  it  admin 
tered  a  flood  relief  program  to  persons  in  i 
European   countries  who  were  victims  of  k 
summer's  floods.2    Feed  grain  and  food  were  d: 
tributed  to  needy  people  in  these  countries  i 
gardless    of    race,    color,    creed,    or    politic 
convictions. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  some  years  Alban 
has  not  produced  enough  food  to  support  i 
population.  The  resulting  shortage  of  food  b 
comes  particularly  acute  during  the  late  winfc 
and  early  spring.  The  present  offer  is  intend* 
to  assist  in  relieving  the  situation  during  th 
critical  period. 


1  Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  Mar. 
At  the  same  time,  the  White  House  announced  that  tl 
contemplated  program  of  relief  for  Albania  would  co; 
approximately  $850,000,  with  an  additional  estimated  e: 
pense  of  $125,000  for  ocean  freight.  The  relief  iten 
would  include  wheat  flour,  corn,  dry  edible  beans,  an' 
vegetable  oil.  A  condition  of  the  offer  would  be  that  tti 
commodities  would  be  distributed  free  of  charge  to  need 
persons  without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed  or  politic) 
convictions,  as  was  the  case  in  the  relief  distributio 
under  supervision  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societie 
in  areas  of  Eastern  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary 
West  Germany,  and  Yugoslavia  which  were  stricken  b 
last  summer's  Danube  floods.  The  individual  package 
of  food  would  bear  the  emblem  of  the  Foreign  Operation 
Administration  and  a  legend  in  Albanian  reading  "Dc 
nated  by  the  People  of  the  United  States  of  America.1 
It  would  take  approximately  10  weeks  from  the  date  ol 
acceptance  by  Albania  of  the  relief  offer  to  deliver  th' 
food  on  Albanian  soil. 
3  Bulletin  of  Mar.  14, 1955,  p.  419. 
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he  friendship  between  the  people  of  the 
toil  States  and  the  people  of  Albania  has  been 
■tending.  Over  the  years,  numerous  Alba- 
is  have  come  to  this  country — many  to  remain 
•itizens  with  bonds  of  kinship  and  concern 
their  fatherland;  many  others  to  return  and 
ttle  throughout  Albania,  carrying  with  them 
m  associations  with  the  United  States.  Since 
early  part  of  this  century,  American  interest 
he  Albanian  people  has  expressed  itself  in 
ly  public  and  private  actions  for  their  welfare 
their  relief  in  times  of  special  stress.  I  hope 
the  present  offer  will  be  accepted  as  another 
lifestation  of  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
red  States  in  the  welfare  of  the  Albanian 
pie. 


ement  by  James  C.  Hagerty 
s  Secretary  to  the  President* 

he  President  regrets  that  the  offer  of  Ameri- 
food  supplies  to  help  alleviate  the  current  food 
rtage  in  Albania  has  been  rejected.  The  ad- 
istration  feels  sure  that,  if  the  Albanian  people 

been  able  to  express  themselves,  the  offer 
ild  have  been  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which 
as  made. 

ast  summer  offers  of  food  to  help  victims  of  the 
tube  floods  were  accepted  by  Czechoslovakia, 
agary,  and  East  Germany.  In  the  case  of  Al- 
ia it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  rejection 

announced  first  by  Moscow  and  then  oon- 
led  by  the  Albanian  Government  in  terms 
ch  reflected  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
it — not  the  people  of  Albania. 


thorization  for  Soviet  Editors 
Visit  United  States 

i  release  137  dated  March  10 

"he  State  Department  on  March  10  authorized 
American  Embassy  at  Moscow  to  issue  visas 
LI  editors  of  Soviet  student  and  youth  news- 
ers  for  a  3-week  visit  to  the  United  States. 
»  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  indi- 
sd  that  these  student  editors  desire  to  visit  the 
ited  States  in  order  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
erican  student  life. 


The  Department  has  asked  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Education,  an  organization  with  wide 
experience  in  the  field  of  international  student 
exchange,  to  undertake  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  reception  and  itinerary  of  the 
11  Soviet  student  editors.  The  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education  has  agreed  to  respond  affirma- 
tively to  the  Department's  request  and  will  make 
all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  trip  directly 
with  the  Soviet  student  editors  and  the  Soviet 
Government. 


Recommendations  Concerning 
Energy  Supplies  and  Resources 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  report  to  the  President 
prepared  by  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Energy 
Supplies  and  Resources  Policy. 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  26 

Introduction 

The  importance  of  energy  to  a  strong  and  grow- 
ing economy  is  clear.  As  conditions  of  supplies 
and  reserves  of  coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas  change 
and  as  both  defense  and  peacetime  requirements 
come  more  clearly  into  focus,  the  bearing  of  Gov- 
ernment policies  upon  energy  needs  re-examina- 
tion. 

What  degree  and  kind  of  public  regulation  is 
appropriate  to  the  present  situation  and  future 
outlook  ?  What  trade  policies  for  energy  supplies 
will  most  effectively  express  the  overlapping  na- 
tional needs  for  adequate  protectable  supplies  in 
case  of  war  and  for  encouragement  of  economic 
growth  of  this  country  and  friendly  countries  else- 
where in  the  world  ?  What  steps  may  be  taken  to 
improve  the  economic  position  of  the  coal  industry, 
now  seriously  depressed,  without  penalizing  com- 
peting industries,  as  a  means  of  enhancing  the 
ability  of  that  industry  to  contribute  to  the  na- 
tional defense  ?  More  particularly,  should  specific 
changes  be  made  in  tax,  freight  rate,  research, 
Government  purchasing,  or  other  policies  in  the 
energy  field? 

These  and  other  policy  questions  press  for  care- 
ful review  and  decision. 

On  July  30,  1954,  the  President  established  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Energy  Supplies  and 
Resources  Policy.1    The  Director  of  the  Office  of 


lade  to  correspondents  on  Mar.  8. 
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Defense  Mobilization  was  designated  as  chairman 
and  the  heads  of  the  following  agencies  served  as 
members:  Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  De- 
fense, Justice,  the  Interior,  Commerce,  and  Labor. 
The  White  House  directive  respecting  the  Com- 
mittee's assignment  included  the  following  specific 
statements : 

At  the  direction  of  the  President  the  Committee  will 
undertake  a  study  to  evaluate  all  factors  pertaining  to 
the  continued  development  of  energy  supplies  and  re- 
sources and  fuels  in  the  United  States,  with  the  aim  of 
strengthening  the  national  defense,  providing  orderly 
industrial  growth,  and  assuring  supplies  for  our  expand- 
ing national  economy  and  for  any  future  emergency. 

The  Committee  will  review  factors  affecting  the  re- 
quirements and  supplies  of  the  major  sources  of  energy 
including:  coal  (anthracite,  bituminous,  and  lignite,  as 
well  as  coke,  coal  tars,  and  synthetic  liquid  fuels),  petro- 
leum, and  natural  gas. 

The  Committee  has  been  aided  greatly  by  an 
able  and  representative  task  force  appointed  pur- 
suant to  the  President's  instructions.  The  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  are  set  forth  below. 

Recommendations 

1.    NATURAL  GAS  REGULATIONS 

We  believe  the  problem  of  natural  gas  regula- 
tion should  be  approached  from  the  viewpoint  of 
assuring  adequate  supplies  and  the  discovery  and 
development  of  additional  reserves  to  support  such 
supplies,  in  the  interests  of  national  defense,  an 
expanding  domestic  economy,  and  reasonable 
prices  to  consumers. 

To  secure  these  objectives,  it  is  essential  to  give 
due  consideration  to  (1)  the  operations  known  as 
the  production  of  natural  gas,  (2)  the  transporta- 
tion of  gas  in  interstate  transmission  lines,  and 
(3)  the  distribution  of  gas  in  municipalities.  In- 
dividual companies  may  engage  in  more  than  one 
of  these  activities.  Each  operation  of  such  com- 
panies should  be  treated  by  like  criteria  accord- 
ing to  its  appropriate  industry  function. 

In  the  production  of  natural  gas  it  is  important 
that  sound  conservation  practices  be  continued. 
This  area  of  conservation  management  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  State  conservation  commissions. 
In  the  interest  of  a  sound  fuels  policy  and  the 
protection  of  the  national  defense  and  consumer 
interests  by  assuring  such  a  continued  exploration 
for  and  development  of  adequate  reserves  as  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  natural  gas,  we  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Government  should  not  control 
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the  production,  gathering,  processing,  or  salerf 
natural  gas  prior  to  its  entry  into  an  intersl* 
transmission  line. 

The  interstate  transmission  of  natural  gas  y 
the  interstate  transmission  lines  and  the  suU 
quent  sale  of  such  gas  for  resale  is  a  public  uti]  y 
function  and  should  be  under  the  regulation  of  e 
Federal  Power  Commission.  In  considering  < 
certification  of  new  lines  and  applications  for  - 
creased  rates  based  on  new  or  renegotiated  p  - 
chase  contracts,  the  Commission  should  consic  . 
in  order  to  provide  protection  for  the  consuir  . 
not  only  the  assurance  of  supply  but  also  whet:  r 
the  contract  prices  of  the  natural  gas  which  i 
applicant  has  contracted  to  buy  are  competitiv  7 
arrived  at  and  represent  the  reasonable  mart 
field  price,  giving  due  consideration,  in  the  inter  t 
of  competition,  to  the  reasonableness  and  app  - 
priateness  of  contract  provisions  as  they  relate  > 
existing  or  future  market  field  prices. 

The  several  States  or  their  political  sub-di  • 
sions  should  continue  to  provide  the  public  util 
regulation  of  distributing  companies  in  accoi- 
ance  with  usual  utility  practices. 

Thus  the  complete  cycle  of  natural  gas  prodi- 
tion,  transmission,  and  utilization  will  be  appi 
priately  regulated:  the  production  and  consen 
tion  of  natural  gas  by  the  State  conservation  coj. 
missions;  the  interstate  transmission  of  natui 
gas  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission;  and  t<. 
distribution  by  the  local  public  utility  commissioi 


.SALES  BELOW  COST  BY  INTERSTATE  PIPELINE  COMPANI 

The  basic  principle  regarding  the  regulation 
natural  gas  and  the  use  of  alternative  enerj 
sources  should  be  as  far  as  possible  that  of  fr 
choice  by  the  consumer  and  free  and  fair  compel 
tion  among  suppliers.  This,  it  is  confident 
thought,  will  provide  most  effectively  for  the  a 
surance  and  flexibility  of  energy  supply,  both  f< 
economic  growth  and  strong  security  reading 
But  sales  either  for  resale  or  direct  consumptk 
below  actual  cost  plus  a  fair  proportion  of  fix* 
'charges  which  drive  out  competing  fuels  constitu 
unfair  competition  and  are  inimical  to  a  sour 
fuels  economy. 

The  Committee  recommends,  therefore,  that  a] 
propriate  action  be  taken  that  will  prohibit  salt 
by  interstate  pipelines,  either  for  resale  or  f( 
direct  consumption,  which  drive  out  competin 
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because  the  charges  are  below  actual  cost 
a  fair  proportion  of  fixed  charges. 


MINENT  DOMAIN  FOR  NATURAL  GAS  STORAGE 

lie  power  of  eminent  domain  for  the  acquisi- 
1  of  surface  and  mineral  rights  for  the  develop- 
ing of  underground  storage  reservoirs  should  be 
nted  subject  to  appropriate  safeguards  to  pro- 

the  public  safety,  including  the  mining  in- 
ter. 

RUDE  OIL  IMPORTS  AND  RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL  IMPORTS 

v.n  expanding  domestic  oil  industry,  plus  a 
lthy  oil  industry  in  friendly  countries  which 
p  to  supply  the  United  States  market,  consti- 
S  basically  important  elements  in  the  kind  of 
ustrial  strength  which  contributes  most  to  a 
mg  national  defense.  Other  energy  industries, 
ecially  coal,  must  also  maintain  a  level  of  op- 
tion which  will  make  possible  rapid  expansion 
output  should  that  become  necessary.  In  this 
lplex  picture  both  domestic  production  and 
)orts  have  important  parts  to  play;  neither 
uld  be  sacrificed  to  the  other, 
lince  World  "War  II  importation  of  crude  oil 
I  residual  fuel  oil  into  the  United  States  has 
reased  substantially,  with  the  result  that  today 
se  oils  supply  a  significant  part  of  the  U.  S. 
rket  for  fuels. 

'he  Committee  believes  that  if  the  imports  of 
de  and  residual  oils  should  exceed  significantly 
respective  proportions  that  these  imports  of 
bore  to  the  production  of  domestic  crude  oil 
1954,  the  domestic  fuels  situation  could  be  so 
laired  as  to  endanger  the  orderly  industrial 
wth  which  assures  the  military  and  civilian 
■plies  and  reserves  that  are  necessary  to  the 
ional  defense.  There  would  be  an  inadequate 
ientive  for  exploration  and  the  discovery  of  new 
rces  of  supply. 

n  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Committee  con- 
des  that  in  the  interest  of  national  defense  im- 
■ts  should  be  kept  in  the  balance  recommended 
tive.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  this  be  done  by 
untary,  individual  action  of  those  who  are  im- 
•ting  or  those  who  become  importers  of  crude 
residual  oil.  The  Committee  believes  that  every 
Drt  should  be  made  and  will  be  made  to  avoid  the 
lessity  of  governmental  intervention. 
Che  Committee  recommends,  however,  that  if  in 
I  future  the  imports  of  crude  oil  and  residual 


fuel  oils  exceed  significantly  the  respective  propor- 
tions that  such  imported  oils  bore  to  domestic  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  in  1954,  appropriate  action 
should  be  taken. 

The  Committee  recommends  further  that  the  de- 
sirable proportionate  relationships  between  im- 
ports and  domestic  production  be  reviewed  from 
time  to  time  in  the  light  of  industrial  expansion 
and  changing  economic  and  national  defense  re- 
quirements. 

In  arriving  at  these  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations, the  Committee  has  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  importance  to  the  economies  of  friendly 
countries  of  their  oil  exports  to  the  United  States 
as  well  as  the  importance  to  the  United  States  of 
the  accessibility  of  foreign  oil  supplies  both  in 
peace  and  war. 

5.  PETROLEUM  REFINING  CAPACITY 

The  Departments  of  Defense  and  the  Interior 
should  have  studies  made  by  their  staffs  and  ex- 
pert advisors  as  to  the  adequacy  of  present  and 
prospective  refinery  capacity,  both  as  to  amount 
and  dispersal,  as  well  as  other  factors,  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  any  measures  to  maintain  re- 
finery capacity  necessary  for  defense  purposes, 
particularly  the  capacity  operated  by  small,  inde- 
pendent refineries. 

6.  TAX  INCENTIVES 

a.  Present  tax  provisions  on  coal,  oil,  and  gas 
production  have  been  an  important  factor  in  en- 
couraging development  of  energy  sources  at  a 
pace  about  in  keeping  with  demand.  Further 
analysis  and  study  by  the  appropriate  branches  of 
the  Government  should  from  time  to  time  be  made 
to  review  the  amount  and  method  of  making  such 
allowances  to  maintain  proper  relationships  with 
continuing  changes  in  other  features  of  the  tax 
law.  Any  changes  which  may  be  proposed  in  the 
future  must  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  their  probable 
effect  on  development  of  domestic  resources 
needed  for  economic  progress  and  national  defense 
as  well  as  the  fiscal  and  tax  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

b.  Retroactive  tax  legislation  and  special  relief 
provisions  should  be  avoided. 

c.  Accelerated  amortization  should  be  used  only 
to  insure  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  mobilization 
base  for  energy  supplies. 
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7.  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  COAL 

We  recognize  that  coal  is  a  great  national  asset 
and  endorse  a  cooperative  study  to  determine  what 
research  and  development  could  be  undertaken. 
The  coal  industry  and  both  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments should  participate  in  this  study  and  its 
cost. 

8.  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  BUSINESS  DISTRESS  IN  THE  COAL 
INDUSTRY 

We  recognize  that  serious  unemployment  and 
business  distress  exist  in  the  coal  industry  and 
recommend  that  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
on  the  Soft  Coal  Industry  be  continued  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  for  Cabinet  consideration 
specific  action  programs  to  alleviate  these  con- 
ditions. 

9.  COAL  FREIGHT  RATES 

In  order  to  maintain  coal's  vitality  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  defense  by  improving  currently 
its  ability  to  compete  with  other  fuels,  the  rail- 
roads, by  voluntary  action,  and,  in  the  absence 
thereof,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  by 
compulsory  order,  should  adjust  freight  rates  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  remove  the  excessive  and 
disproportionate  contribution  that  coal  rates  are 
making  to  meet  the  cost  of  other  unprofitable  serv- 
ices of  the  railroad  industry.  Train  load  rates 
should  be  established  to  reflect  the  lower  costs  of 
such  service. 

10.  COAL  EXPORTS 

a.  The  Government  should  urge  foreign  govern- 
ments to  reduce  unreasonable  discriminatory  re- 
strictions against  imports  of  U.  S.  coal. 

b.  The  Government,  when  making  foreign  loans 
should  use  its  best  efforts  to  obtain  provisions  to 
prevent  discrimination  against  U.  S.  coal.  Dis- 
crimination would  be  judged  to  exist  when  U.  S. 
coal  imports  are  disallowed  despite  its  availability 
at  costs  no  higher  than  foreign  coal. 

c.  The  Government  should  expedite  efforts  to 
establish  credits  through  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to  foreign  banking  institutions  in  countries  where 
there  is  reasonable  prospect  of  repayment  so  that 
American  coal  exporters  can  offer  more  competi- 
tive payment  terms  to  foreign  customers. 

d.  Where  U.  S.  coal  can  be  supplied  competi- 
tively with  other  available  coal,  the  Government 
Bhould  use  its  best  efforts  to  enlarge  the  pari  icipa- 
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tion  of  U.  S.  coal  in  the  foreign  aid  program 

e.  The  Government  should  compensate  ^ 
higher  shipping  costs  when  incurred  asani 
of  the  requirement  that  50  percent  of  all  shipir.* 
be  in  United  States  ships  at  fair  and  reason j| 
United  States  market  rates. 


11.  MOBILIZATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  COKE 

The  Committee  believes  that  present  and  p 
pective  rates  of  shutdown  and  dismantling  of  ] 
type  coke  ovens  will  leave  inadequate  coking 
pacity  to  support  full  mobilization  productio: 
steel  and  other  essential  wartime  industry. 

On  the  basis  of  national  security,  coke  reqt 
ments  can  only  be  met  if  the  Office  of  Def. 
Mobilization  is  directed  to  prepare  plans  to  m 
the  necessary  arrangements  and  tests  to  exp 
coke  production  rapidly  in  the  case  of 
emergency. 


12.  GOVERNMENT  FUEL  PURCHASING  POLICY 

In  working  out  a  more  consistent  and  equity 
coal  purchase  policy,  the  following  steps  shod 
be  taken : 

a.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  Wall- 
Healy  Act  should  pursue  his  present  policy  f 
making  determinations  of  wage  standards  ap]  - 
cable  in  the  coal  producing  areas  and  should  I 
tablish  these  standards  at  the  earliest  practica  e 
date. 

b.  The  Government  agencies  should,  to  the  j 
tent  practicable,  purchase  not  less  than  75  perol 
of  their  estimated  annual  coal  requirements  oi  t 
contract  basis. 

c.  All  Government  agencies  purchasing  c 
should,  prior  to  and  after  the  award  of  the  c 
tract,  verify  the  quality  of  the  coal  offered  a 
supplied  to  the  agencies. 

d.  All  Government  contracts  for  the  purchn- 
of  coal  should  contain  appropriate  escalator  clam 
which  protect  the  buyer  and  the  seller. 

e.  In  instances  where  it  is  not  possible  foij 
Government  agency  to  take  all  the  coal  for  whi,' 
it  has  contracted,  the  deficit  should  be  apportion 
equitably  among  all  participating  contract  sn 
pliers  without  penalty  to  the  Government. 

f.  Coal  suppliers  should  be  required  to  subm  h 
along  with  their  bids,  proof  of  their  ability  to  pi 
duce  the  requirements  at  the  times  specified. 

g.  All  coal  suppliers  to  the  Government,  regar 
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:  of  size,  should  comply  with  the  Federal  Coal 
le  Safety  Act. 

.  All  transactions  with  the  Government  re- 
ng  to  coal  purchases  and  supply  should  be 
>lic  information. 

The  domestic  fuel  purchasing  policies  set 
th  above  should  be  applied  to  purchases  of  coal 
companies  acting  as  agents  for  the  Federal 
/eminent,  as  well  as  to  purchases  made  direct 
Government  agencies. 


Prior  to  the  purchase  of  any  fuel  by  a  Federal 
Government  agency  having  a  large  annual  use  of 
fuel,  that  agency  should  request  advice  from  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  as  to  how  this  pur- 
chase can  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
mobilization  base  within  the  domestic  fuels  in- 
dustry. The  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  should 
be  directed  by  Executive  order  to  develop  a 
mechanism  for  accomplishing  this  objective. 


velop merit  of  International  Travel,  Its  Present  Increasing  Volume 
i  Future  Prospects 

Memorandum  by  the  United  States  of  America1 


doc.  E/2688  dated  February  15 

here  is  a  general  agreement  that  national  eco- 
dc  strength  of  member  countries  depends  upon 
l  an  active  economy  internally  and  a  high  level 
iternational  trade.  No  nation  can  be  economi- 
se self-sufficient,  and  in  order  to  pay  for  what 
I  must  buy,  nations  must  be  in  a  position  to 
ride  goods  or  services  to  other  nations. 
ne  part  of  international  trade  which  has  not 
ived  the  full  official  recognition  it  deserves  is 
rnational  travel.  This  "invisible  export"  is 
Lnguished  by  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
lay  be  encouraged  and  the  volume  of  revenue 
»n  produce  with  minimum  economic  disloca- 
s.    The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  focus  atten- 

on  the  economic  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
easing  international  travel. 
he  significance  of  this  phase  of  trade  can  be 

from  the  revenue  it  represents  in  international 
lange.  According  to  the  International  Mone- 
'  Fund,  travelers  from  the  41  countries  covered 
ts  reports  (summarized  in  Table  1)  spent  an 
valent  of  $2.4  billion  in  foreign  countries  in 
I    In    addition,    international    airlines    and 


tansmitted  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
ons  for  circulation  to  the  members  of  the  Economic 
Social  Council  as  supporting  documentation  for  item 
the  provisional  agenda  of  the  19th  Session  of  the 
icil,  which  will  convene  at  New  York  on  Mar.  29. 


steamship  lines  earned  large  revenues  from  inter- 
national travel. 

The  contribution  of  travel  expenditures  to  inter- 
national payments  is  evident  when  it  is  realized 
that  the  amount  of  international  exchange  pro- 
duced by  foreign  travel  amounting  to  $2.4  billion 
is  about  the  same  as  the  international  exchange 
produced  by  the  world  sales  of  coffee  and  is  larger 
than  the  value  of  world  trade  in  wheat.  The 
value  of  this  trade  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
payments  to  foreign  countries  and  their  carriers 
by  residents  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $1.2  billion  in  1954. 

Table  2  shows  the  growing  foreign  travel  by 
United  States  residents  in  1952,  1953  and  the  first 
half  of  1954.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  table  does 
not  include  payments  to  carriers. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  only  when  at  least 
the  major  currencies  are  freely  convertible  will 
nations  attain  the  interchange  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  will  permit  each  to  develop  to  the 
fullest  extent  its  reservoir  of  human  and  natural 
resources.  While  significant  progress  has  been 
made  recently  toward  convertibility  and  the  re- 
moval of  exchange  restrictions,  economic  problems 
still  facing  many  countries  have  prevented  the  full 
achievement  of  this  goal.  International  travel,  by 
bringing  dollar  and  other  foreign  exchange  credits 
to  the  countries  visited,  will  help  bring  them  nearer 
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Table  1.  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  1950-53  AS  AVAILABLE 
(Millions  of  U.  S.  Dollars) 


Receipts  (Credits) 



Payments  (Debits) 



1950 

1951 

1952 

1953* 

1960 

195 1 

1952 

tii 

Europe 

Austria  .... 

15 

44 

22 

185 

32 

5 

83 

27 

18 

9 

21 

n.  a. 

2 

171 

239 

7 

19 

5 

3 

2 

2 

17 

2 

1 

1 

6 

24 

9 
21 
3 
1 
3 
8 
1 

1 

2 

254 

392 

1,657 

24 

58 

23 

190 

55 

7 

89 

41 

15 

14 

32 

n.  a. 

5 

210 

272 

7 
14 

4 
1 
2 
19 
2 

1 

2 

7 

28 

9 
9 
4 
1 
3 
19 
1 

1 

4 
261 
430 

1,864 

31 

28 

30 

134 

103 

10 

92 

37 

20 

15 

33 

83 

3 

224 

291 

6 

10 

1 

9 
1 
2 
19 
3 

1 

2 

8 

31 

9 
8 
5 
1 
3 
16 
1 
5 
1 

3 

282 

511 

2,072 

61 
35 
42 

122 

130 
23 

147 
41 
24 
11 
32 

106 
3 

246 

302 
n.  a. 
n.  a. 
4 
n.  a. 
n.  a. 

2 

20 

n.  a. 

2 

3 

10 

34 

9 

10 

4 

1 

n.  a. 

n.  a. 
2 
2 
1 

n.  a. 
2 

309 

527 

2,267 

4 
72 
30 
44 
20 

7 
16 
23 
25 

4 

26 

n.  a. 

8 
238 

83 
7 

13 
7 

34 
7 
7 
3 

43 
3 

30 

5 

13 

28 

29 

1 
16 
14 

3 
10 

4 
31 

8 
11 

1 

208 

727 

1,863 

6 

100 

28 

113 

37 

5 

17 

32 

28 

9 

37 

n.  a. 

6 

291 

99 
8 
9 

15 

41 
8 

13 
4 

44 
3 

43 

6 

16 

31 

31 

4 

16 

14 

2 

21 

4 

53 

10 

12 

3 

266 

722 

2,207 

6 

64 

34 

110 

79 

7 

17 

36 

29 

13 

45 

n.  a. 

10 

230 

113 
7 
6 
4 

42 
8 

19 
4 

31 
4 

33 

8 

19 

34 

31 

5 
14 
12 

4 
18 

5 
21 
11 
11 

7 

343 

811 

2,305 

~\ 

Belgium- Luxembourg . 

Denmark  .    . 

1 

France   .... 

Germany   .    .    . 

Greece    .... 

Italy  .... 

Netherlands  .    . 

Norway     .    .    . 

Portugal    .    .    . 

Sweden  .... 

Switzerland  b 

k 

Turkey  .... 

United  Kingdom .    . 

Latin  America 
Mexico  .    .    . 

Chile 

i 

Uruguay    .... 

it 

Brazil     .... 

i . 

Venezuela .... 
Colombia  .... 

o 
i 

Costa  Rica    .    . 

9 

4 

Netherlands  West  Indies    . 

8 

Africa 

i 

Northern  Rhodesia . 

8 

Southern  Rhodesia  . 

8 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Asia  and  Oceania 
Australia   .    .    . 

8 

n 
n 

n. 

t 

i 
2,4 

Japan     .... 

New  Zealand    . 

Philippines    .    .    . 

Israel      .... 

Iraq    .... 

India 

Ceylon  .... 

Pakistan 

Thailand    ... 

Canada  

United  States  .    . 

Total  countries  listed  .    . 

■ 

■  Partially  estimated. 

b  Figures  shown  represent  net. 

Source:  International  Monetary  Fund,  Balance  of 

Paymen 

n. 
Is  Yearb 

a.  Not  a 
ook. 

-vailable 

:: 
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2.     ESTIMATED  NUMBERS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  UNITED  STATES  RESIDENTS  TRAVELING 
IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  1952-53  AND  FIRST  HALF  OF  1954  > 


Number  of  travelers 
(thousands) 

Expenditures  (millions  of 
dollars) 

1952 

195S 

1954, 
1st 
half 

1952 

1958 

1954, 

Year 

1st 
half 

Year 

1st 
half 

1st 
half 

(*) 

(*) 
(*) 

772 

332 

382 

39 

19 

(*) 

(*) 
(*) 

827 

376 

396 

32 

22 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

403 

161 

215 
17 
11 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

434 

174 

231 

17 

12 

811 

257 
180 

374 

256 
78 
25 
15 

895 

282 
192 

421 

306 
76 
20 
20 

378 

83 
101 

194 

132 

42 

11 

9 

398 

la 

85 

98 

215 

145 

46 
11 

13 

Passenger  fares  and  Government  travel  are  excluded;  for  detailed  definition,  see  footnote,  table  1,  page  11,  Survey 

rent  Business,  June  1953. 

S'ot  available. 

juree:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics,  values  based  on  questionnaire  returns;  num- 

ased  on  data  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice,  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 


3  day  when  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  attain 
onvertibility  of  their  currencies  which  is  so 
tial  for  a  steadily  rising  volume  of  world 
and  investment. 

tial  for  Growth 

r  is  this  significant  contribution  to  interna- 
1  trade  all  that  can  be  expected  from  travel. 
e  $2.4  billion  is  a  sizable  part  of  the  inter- 
nal flow  of  payments,  travel  experts  in  many 
lies  conclude  that  this  figure  may  be  substan- 
'  increased.  A  review  of  Table  1  indicates 
present  travel  patterns  are  largely  confined 
latively  limited  geographic  areas.  As  other 
tries  find  means  to  attract  travelers,  total 
1  volume  should  expand.  Other  factors  also 
Drt  the  forecast  of  increased  travel.  Thus,  if 
ortion  of  the  national  income  of  the  United 
s  which  was  spent  on  foreign  travel  in  1929 
been  spent  for  foreign  travel  in  1954,  the 
int  of  these  expenditures  would  have  increased 
'proximately  $2.5  billion  instead  of  the  cur- 
$1.2  billion.  Other  factors  pointing  toward 
ble  increases  in  travel,  include  the  speed  with 
ti  modern  transportation  can  carry  travelers 


beyond  their  borders,  so  that  travelers  with  only 
two  or  three  weeks'  vacation  may  now  make  jour- 
neys into  countries  far  beyond  their  reach  in  earlier 
times ;  the  fact  that  in  many  countries,  increased 
leisure  time  is  now  available  and  there  is  a  trend 
toward  more  paid  vacations  in  many  parts  of  the 
world;  increased  education  in  many  countries 
which  is  opening  new  horizons  to  people  who  will 
soon  become  available  to  the  travel  market ;  and,  as 
the  international  financial  position  of  many  coun- 
tries continues  to  improve,  probable  further  re- 
laxation in  exchange  restrictions,  which  in  the  past 
few  years  have  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  travel. 

The  growth  of  revenues  from  travel  expendi- 
tures has  been  particularly  marked  for  several 
countries  of  the  world,  and  continuance  of  this 
trend  may  be  expected.  The  countries  of  Western 
Europe  increased  their  dollar  earnings  from 
American  travelers  from  $225,000,000  in  1950  to 
over  $330,000,000  in  1954.  If  earnings  from  car- 
riers are  included,  Western  Europe  may  well  earn 
over  one-half  billion  dollars  from  United  States 
tourists  in  1955.  The  visitors  to  Nassau  increased 
from  32,000  in  1949  to  more  than  100,000  in  1954. 
Similarly,  the  travelers  to  Bermuda  increased 
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from  34,000  prior  to  the  recent  war  to  104,000  in 
1954.  These  illustrate  the  extensive  development 
of  this  flow  of  trade  in  recent  years  and  the  con- 
structive contribution  travel  can  make  to  inter- 
national exchange.  The  examples  cited  relate  to 
a  very  limited  part  of  the  world.  These  areas  are 
not  unique.  There  are  other  areas  of  the  world 
with  equal  attractions  and  for  these,  also,  there  is 
a  potential  growth  in  this  aspect  of  international 
trade. 


Travel  Policy  of  the  United  States  Government 

In  the  United  States,  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  travel  has  been  set  forth  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  a  message  to  the  Congress 
on  foreign  trade  policy,  10  January  1955.2  He 
emphasized  the  dependence  of  economic  strength 
upon  high  levels  of  economic  activity  internally 
and  high  levels  of  international  trade.  "Those 
high  levels  of  trade,"  he  said,  "can  be  promoted 
by  the  specific  measures  with  respect  to  trade  bar- 
riers recommended  in  this  message,  by  the  greater 
flow  of  capital  among  nations  of  the  free  world, 
by  convertibility  of  currencies,  by  an  expanded 
interchange  of  technical  counsel,  and  by  an  in- 
crease in  international  travel."  The  President 
further  stated : 

The  United  States  remains  committed  to  the  objective 
of  freedom  of  travel  throughout  the  world.  Encourage- 
ment given  to  travel  abroad  is  extremely  important  both 
for  its  cultural  and  social  importance  in  the  free  world 
and  for  its  economic  benefits.  Travel  abroad  by  Ameri- 
cans provides  an  important  source  of  dollars  for  many 
countries.  The  Executive  Branch  shall  continue  to  look 
for  ways  of  facilitating  international  travel  and  shall 
continue  to  co-operate  with  private  travel  agencies. 

Consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  foster  this  travel,  was  the  enactment  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  which  in  Section  416 
directs  the  President  to  facilitate  and  encourage 
the  promotion  and  development  of  travel  both  to 
and  from  the  United  States. 

In  recognition  of  the  desirability  of  the  two-way 
movement  of  international  travel,  and  as  a  wel- 
come to  foreign  visitors,  President  Eisenhower 
gave  the  following  statement  in  November  1954 
to  a  leading  trade  association  of  the  United  States 
travel  industry  for  use  in  a  travel  brochure  to  be 
given  international  circulation: 


Bl  i  i.ktin  of  Jan.  24, 1955,  p.  119. 
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To  People  of  All  Lands : 

No  one  who  sets  foot  in  the  United  States  need  d» 
as  a  stranger,  for  the  United  States  is  a  nation  mad. 
of  people  of  many  nations,  colors  and  creeds.    And  in  i 
devotion  to  individual  liberty,  we  share  the  aims  and  id  l 
of  countless  peoples  from  many  lands. 

America  welcomes  visits  of  those  from  abroad  a  i 
vital  step  in  the  direction  of  international  understam  a 
and  world  peace.  You  will  find  us  as  eager  to  show  , 
our  country  as  we  are  to  learn  about  yours.  You  h  •< 
undoubtedly  read  and  heard  many  things  about  the  Un  < 
States,  and  large  numbers  of  you  have  visited  us.  u 
people  would  like  to  have  more  of  you  come.  All  of  j 
here  will  do  everything  in  our  power  to  make  your  v 
pleasant  and  memorable. 

DWIGHT  D.  ElSENHOWE 

Constructive  Measures  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Travel 

Experience  in  many  areas  of  the  world  indica  ] 
that  there  are  certain  constructive  steps  which  c 
be  taken  to  greatly  expand  international  tm 
For  example,  Great  Britain,  whose  dollar  revem  i 
from  travelers  are  greater  than  those  from  a 
other  export,  spent  almost  a  million  dollars  i 
1953  for  travel  promotion  in  the  United  Stal 
through  its  official  Government  and  railway  toi- 
ist  promotion  offices.    Nassau,  which  increased  ; 
travelers  threefold  between  1949  and  1954,  steadi 
increased   its   tourism   promotion   budget   frc. 
£100,000  in  1949  to  approximately  £300,000  in  19* 
Similar  success  stories  resulting  from  effective  u 
of  recognized  advertising  and  sales  promoti. 
are  provided  by  Hawaii,  Canada,  Bermuda,  J 
maica   and   other   popular   tourist   areas.     Fr 
quently,  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  government 
funds  for  establishment  of  tourist  promotion  o, 
flees,  advertising  and  other  sales  expenses,  becau 
tourism  differs  in  an  important  way  from  oth' 
export  industries.    Travelers'  dollars  go  to  hotel 
taxis,  restaurants,  souvenir  shops,  sightseeing  f] 
cilities  and  to  other  small  enterprises  that  are  ui 
able  themselves  to  undertake  the  foreign  pronn 
tional  work  necessary  to  create  increased  trave 
As  another  example,  during  the  past  several  yeai 
the  United  States  Government  has  substantial] 
increased  the  duty-free  allowance  to  returnin 
American  tourists,  which  now  amounts  to  $500  pe 
person.    At  the  present  time  there  is  pending  b< 
fore  the  Congress  legislation  to  increase  this  dut) 
free  allowance  to  $1,000. 

The  United  States  feels  that,  in  the  light  of  th 
experiences  of  these  and  other  countries,  the  Cour 
cil  is  in  a  position  to  bring  to  the  attention  o 
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inn-  Governments  and  other  organs  of  the 

lhI  Nations  measures  which  can  serve  to  en- 
kg«  international  travel.  The  United  States 
Bate,  in  this  connexion,  that  the  Council  may 
to  consider  recommending,  among  others,  the 
wing  actions  to  member  Governments: 

Give    increased    attention    to    international 
an   important   part  of  their  economic 
lopment. 

Stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  Regional  Com- 
ons  of  the  United  Nations  to  prepare  con- 
•tive  programmes  for  attracting  increased 
nes  of  tourists  to  their  respective  areas. 
Strengthen  and  support  the  official  and  pri- 
agencies  engaged  in  the  development  of  tour- 
Provide  incentives  for  the  encouragement  of 
;tment  in  hotels  and  other  facilities. 
Encourage  exchange  of  technical  advice  be- 
n  countries  possessing  well-developed  tourist 
rammes  and  facilities  and  those  with  less  ex- 
■nce. 

Participate  in  international  agreements  on 
»ms  facilitation  for  tourism,  international 
iring,  and  the  like. 

Improve  statistics  relating  to  travel,  based  on 
arm  methods. 

Endeavour  to  reduce  to  the  fullest  extent 
ticable  border-crossing  formalities  such  as 
I,  passports,  travel  taxes,  exchange  controls 
other  restrictive  factors.3 


itracting  Parties  to  GATT 
elude  Ninth  Session 

ie  contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
I  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  concluded  their  ninth 
on  at  Geneva  on  March  7.  During  the  session 
ielegates  completed  a  review  of  the  general 
ement  and  drafted  the  following  documents : 

)  An  agreement  establishing  an  organization 
'rade  cooperation  to  administer  the  General 
lement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  to  facilitate 
ultation  and  study  of  matters  relating  to  in- 
ztional  trade; 

)  Amendments  of  the  trade  rides  contained 
ie  general  agreement ; 

«  also  "New  Treaties  on  International  Travel,"  by 
.  Kelly,  ibid.,  July  19,  1954,  p.  92. 


( 3 )  Technical  amendments  of  the  general  agree- 
ment to  give  effect  to  the  transfer  of  its  organiza- 
tional provisions  to  the  proposed  new  organization 
for  trade  cooperation;  and 

(4)  A  declaration  extending  from  June  SO, 
1955,  to  January  1, 1958,  the  firm  life  of  the  tariff 
concessions  previously  negotiated  by  the  contract- 
ing parties,  which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  gen- 
eral agreement. 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
7  (press  release  128)  that  texts  of  the  pertinent 
documents  together  with  a  final  communique  on 
the  results  of  the  review^  session  will  be  published 
on  March  22.  In  the  meantime  the  Department 
on  March  9  issued  the  following  summary  of  the 
business  session. 

Press  release  135  dated  March  9 

The  ninth  session  of  the  contracting  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(Gatt)  was  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  from 
October  28, 1954,  to  March  7, 1955.  A  total  of  48 
governments  were  represented  at  the  conference, 
consisting  of  the  United  States  and  each  of  the 
other  33  countries  adhering  to  the  agreement ;  Ja- 
pan, which  is  participating  on  a  provisional  basis ; 
and  13  other  countries  as  observers. 

The  Gatt  is  the  principal  instrument  for  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  the  field  of  trade.  It 
is  also  the  major  means  by  which  the  United  States 
has  in  recent  years  pursued  the  objectives  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

A  communique  on  the  review  and  renegotiation 
of  the  agreement  itself,  which  resulted  in  pro- 
posed changes  to  strengthen  the  agreement  and  to 
provide  a  permanent  organization  to  administer 
it,  will  be  issued  on  behalf  of  the  contracting 
parties  on  March  22. 

A  variety  of  problems  relating  to  the  operation 
of  the  agreement  require  joint  action  by  con- 
tracting parties  in  their  periodic  meetings.  These 
include  consultation  on  import  restrictions  main- 
tained to  protect  a  country's  balance-of-payments 
position  and  preparation  of  an  annual  report  on 
the  extent  to  which  discrimination  is  still  found 
in  the  application  of  such  restrictions ;  considera- 
tion of  trade  disputes  between  individual  gov- 
ernments which  had  been  referred  to  the 
contracting  parties  because  of  their  relationship 
to  the  principles  and  provisions  of  the  agreement ; 
action  on  occasional  application  for  waivers  from 
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provisions  of  the  agreement  or  for  authority  to 
take  actions  requiring  approval  of  the  contracting 
parties;  review  of  reports  on  actions  taken  under 
such  special  authorizations;  and  action  on  budget 
and  other  administrative  matters. 

The  regular  business  confirmed  the  value  of 
maintaining  and  strengthening  the  Gatt  and 
highlighted  those  of  its  provisions  which  needed 
to  be  improved  and  those  which  should  be  pro- 
tected against  any  weakening.  The  principal 
items  are  outlined  below. 

A  decision  was  required  at  this  session  as  to 
whether  the  tariff  rates  which  the  agreement  now 
binds  against  increase  should  be  released  from 
such  binding  as  of  July  1,  1955.  Over  50,000 
tariff  rates  have  been  reduced  in  GATT-sponsored 
tariff  negotiations  and  bound  under  the  agree- 
ment. The  stability  to  foreign  trade  that  these 
tariff  bindings  have  given  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  major  accomplishments  of  the  Gatt.  The 
contracting  parties  approved  a  declaration,  which 
will  be  open  for  signature  until  June  30,  1955,  ex- 
tending the  firm  life  of  the  tariff  concesssions  un- 
til January  1,  1958.  They  also  approved  requests 
from  some  of  the  contracting  parties  for  authority 
to  renegotiate  particular  tariff  rates  now  bound 
under  the  agreement,  such  renegotiations  to  be 
completed  not  later  than  September  30,  1955. 

Arrangements  for  special  tariff  negotiations 
with  Japan  were  completed  during  the  session  and 
negotiations  actually  began  in  Geneva  on  Febru- 
ary 21.     Japan's  commercial  relations  are  gov- 
erned by  provisions  of  the  agreement  under  a 
declaration  accepted  by  the  governments  of  24  of 
the  contracting  parties,  and  since  the  eighth  ses- 
sion Japan  has  been  participating  in  meeting  with 
the  contracting  parties  on  a  provisional  basis.   Ja- 
pan's accession  to  the  agreement  has  had  to  be  de- 
ferred, however,  until  such  time  as  it  could  enter 
into  tariff  negotiations  with  other  contracting 
parties.    The  contracting  parties  also  extended 
arrangements  under  which  Japan  now  adheres 
provisionally  to  the  agreement  until  the  end  of  the 
year  to  prevent  a  lapse  in  such  arrangements  after 
June  30,  1955,  should  Japan's  accession  to  the 
agreement  not  be  completed  by  that  date. 

The  contracting  parties  prepared  their  fifth 
annual  report  on  the  discriminatory  application 
of  import  restrictions.  This  is  a  review  of  sys- 
tems and  methods  used  by  those  governments  still 
applying    balance-of-payment    restrictions.      It 
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shows  the  general  level  of  import  restrict  n 
against  hard-currency  areas,  especially  the  dct 
areas,  lower  than  at  any  time  since  the  war.  (D 
sultations  were  held  by  contracting  parties  mJ 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  on  their  balance  f 
payment  restrictions. 

Action  by  the  contracting  parties  on  items  a  s 
mg  under  the  complaints  procedure  of  the  age 
ment  led  to  settlement  of  a  number  of  them.  '  u 
contracting  parties  in  considering  complaints  h  * 
no  powers  other  than  to  recommend  courses,] 
action  and,  under  certain  conditions,  to  relie\  a 
contracting  party  from  its  obligation  under  « 
agreement  toward  another  contracting  party  I 
compensate  for  injury. 

The  United  States  had  direct  interest  in  10  of  & 
17  complaints  on  this  year's  agenda.  In  three  f 
the  cases  its  own  actions  were  involved.  The 
complaint  items  are  briefly  summarized  below: 

(1)  Two  important  complaints  placed  on  e 
agenda  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  rela  i 
to  restrictions  against  imports  of  American  c  ] 
by  Germany  and  Belgium.    Both  countries  i- 
posed  new  and  stringent  controls  on  imports  f 
American  coal  in  the  second  half  of  1953,  wh  i 
have  held  American  sales  in  these  markets  c(- 
siderably  below  what  they  might  otherwise  hi 
been.    In  the  course  of  discussions  between  1 
United  States  and  the  other  two  Governmeit 
involved,  before  review  of  the  complaints  by  U 
contracting  parties,  both  Germany  and  Belgin 
eased  their  controls  and  granted  licenses  for  abc 
2y2  million  tons  of  additional  imports  of  Ame 
can  coal  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  19.' 
In  the  case  of  Germany,  the  U.S.  complaint  w 
not  fully  met  and,  by  mutual  consent,  bilater 
talks  will  continue  and  the  complaint  will 
carried  over  to  the  next  session. 

(2)  The  complaint  against  Belgium  was  wit 
drawn,  with  the  United  States  reserving  its  rig 
to  reopen  it.  Belgium  faces  certain  technic 
difficulties  in  connection  with  coal  imports  fro 
outside  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Commi 
nity,  and  the  United  States  and  Belgium  are  I 
review  the  coal  problem  in  mid-1955,  when  tl 
effects  of  the  new  licensing  policy  will  be  know) 

(3)  A  complaint  against  Belgian  restrictions  c 
imports  of  dollar  goods  in  general  was  also  on  tiflj 
agenda,  constituting  a  continuation  of  the  conl 
plaint  which  the  United  States  and  Canada  into 
duced  in  the  sixth  session  in  1951.    In  the  intei 
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lg  period  Belgium  had  progressively  relaxed 
rost  riot  ions,  and  by  this  session  confirmed 
it  had  terminated  exchange  restrictions  on 
r  goods  in  May  1954.  The  complaint  was 
•dingly  withdrawn. 

)  The  United  States  was  responsible  for  or 
ly  associated  with  complaints  against  France 
ts  actions  with  respect  to  certain  taxes  on  im- 
;.  which  had  the  effect  of  increasing  import 
^es  on  products  whose  tariffs  had  been  bound 
r  the  agreement.  At  the  last  session  the 
ch  Government  had  acknowledged  that  one 
lese  taxes,  a  statistical  tax  on  imports  and 
rte,  was  inconsistent  with  the  agreement  and 
mdertaken  to  have  it  removed.  The  tax  was 
orarily  suspended  in  September  1954  and 
shed  altogether  as  of  January  1,  1955. 
)  In  another  case,  the  French  Government 
lined  that  increase  in  its  stamp  tax  was  com- 
urate  with  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  services 
•ed  by  the  tax  and  so  was  justified  under  the 
;ment. 

)  The  most  important  of  the  French  tax  cases 
Tned  a  temporary  compensation  tax  on  im- 
i.  The  French  Government  has  collected  this 
ince  the  spring  of  1954  upon  products  freed 
quota  restrictions  when  imported  from  its 
pean  neighbors,  under  the  Oeec  [Organi- 
n  for  European  Economic  Cooperation]  pro- 
i  for  liberalizing  trade  in  Western  Europe. 
e  French  stated  that  the  disparity  between 
ch  and  foreign  prices  is  such  that  removal 
e  import  quotas  could  lead  to  a  sudden,  dis- 
ve  influx  of  foreign  merchandise  into  France, 
ive  French  industry  opportunity  to  adjust  to 
*ed  competitive  conditions,  the  French  Gov- 
ent  imposed  this  special  tax  only  for  a  short 
itional  period. 

file  sympathetic  to  the  French  problem  and 
ied  that  it  was  the  Government's  policy  to 
le  tax  only  temporarily  for  the  purpose  indi- 
,  the  contracting  parties  adopted  a  decision 
ting  their  concern  over  the  deviation  from 
>rinciples  of  the  agreement.  The  decision 
•ms  the  French  Government's  undertaking  to 
re  the  tax  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  recom- 
s  that  efforts  be  made  to  reduce  the  present 
se  of  discrimination  in  its  application ;  it  also 
des  a  series  of  checks  by  the  contracting  par- 
n  the  progress  to  be  made  by  the  French  Gov- 
ent  in  implementing  this  undertaking  and 
imendation. 


(7)  A  long  standing  complaint  against  Brazil 
was  settled.  This  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  Brazil 
had  not  put  into  effect  certain  tariff  concessions 
in  compensation  for  others  which  it  had  with- 
drawn. The  United  States  was  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  directly  interested  in  this  com- 
plaint. Compensatory  concessions  were  made 
effective  by  Brazil  during  the  course  of  the  session, 
putting  into  force  a  number  of  concessions  of  di- 
rect interest  to  the  United  States. 

(8)  Countries  which  have  given  tariff  conces- 
sions to  the  United  States  in  exchange  for  con- 
cessions on  dairy  products  continued  their  com- 
plaint that  United  States  import  restrictions  on 
dairy  products  impair  or  nullify  the  benefits  they 
expected  to  receive  from  their  concessions.  They 
expressed  appreciation  for  U.S.  action  to  relieve 
the  surplus  situation  which  requires  these  restric- 
tions, but  noted  that  injury  to  their  export  trade 
remains  unchanged.  The  authorization  to  the 
Netherlands  to  impose  quotas  on  imports  of  U.S. 
wheat  flour,  to  compensate  for  the  injury,  was 
renewed.  This  authority  has  not  actually  been 
used. 

( 9 )  Other  countries  submitted  complaints  based 
on  U.S.  export  subsidies  on  oranges.  There  are  to 
be  further  talks  on  this  matter  between  the  United 
States  and  other  exporting  countries  which  feel 
they  are  adversely  affected  by  the  subsidy. 

(10)  Complaints  were  also  made  based  on  the 
1952  increase  by  the  United  States  of  the  duty  on 
dried  figs.  Countries  affected  by  the  increased 
fig  duty  have  agreed  that  restoration  of  the  former 
rate  cannot  now  be  expected  and  have  renegotiated 
or  will  renegotiate  concessions  with  the  United 
States. 

The  contracting  parties  also  reviewed  a  number 
of  annual  reports  relating  to  actions  taken  under 
certain  waivers  which  have  been  granted  from 
specific  obligations  of  the  agreement. 

(1)  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  sec- 
ond annual  report  of  member  states  of  the  Euro- 
pean Coal  and  Steel  Community.  A  working 
party  which  reviewed  this  report  agreed  that  a 
number  of  technical  actions  taken  by  the  Commu- 
nity were  fully  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
waiver.  The  working  party  did  recommend,  and 
the  contracting  parties  agreed,  that  there  should 
be  discussion  prior  to  the  next  annual  report  of 
a  number  of  controversial  questions  which  have 
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arisen  concerning  broader  aspects  of  the  obliga- 
tions upon  member  states  and  the  Community  un- 
der the  waiver.  The  text  of  the  working  party 
report  has  been  published.1 

(2)  The  contracting  parties  reviewed  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  action 
taken  under  the  waiver  granted  to  it  at  the  last 
session  to  permit  increases  in  tariff  preferences 
under  certain  carefully  circumscribed  conditions, 
of  Australia  with  regard  to  the  waiver  granted  to 
permit  free  entry  of  goods  from  the  territory  of 
Papua  and  New  Guinea,  and  of  Italy  and  Libya 
with  regard  to  the  waiver  granted  the  former  to 
permit  free  entry  of  specified  commodities  from 
Libya  for  a  limited  period. 

(3)  The  contracting  parties  reviewed  reports 
relating  to  the  proposed  South  African-Southern 
Ehodesian  Customs  Union  and  to  the  Nicaraguan- 
El  Salvador  free  trade  area. 

The  contracting  parties  also  considered  various 
matters  relating  to  customs  administration  and  to 
applications  by  Cuba  and  Ceylon  for  maintenance 
of  certain  measures  designed  to  promote  economic 
development. 

The  contracting  parties  agreed  to  convene  the 
tenth  session  on  October  27,  1955,  at  Geneva. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Cultural  Relations 

Convention  for  the  promotion  of  inter-American  cultural 
relations.     Signed  at  Caracas  March  28,  1954. 
Ratification  deposited:  Haiti,  February  18, 1955. 
Entered  into  force:  February  18,  1955  (upon  deposit  of 
the  second  instrument  of  ratification).2 

Germany 

Agreement  on  German  external  debts.     Signed  at  Lon- 
don February  27,  1953.     Entered  into  force  September 
10,  195.3.     TIAS  2792. 
Ratification  deposited:  Ceylon,  February  10,  1955. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Agreement  on  the  status  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  national  representatives  and  international 
stuff.     Done  at  Ottawa  September  20,  1951.     Entered 
into  force  May  18,  1954.     TIAS  2992. 
Ratification  deposited:  Italy,  March  9,  1955. 

Southeast  Asia  Defense  Treaty 

Southeast  Asia  collective  defense  treaty,  and  protocol. 

1  By   the  Information  Center,  European  Office  of  the 
United  Nations,  Geneva. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Signed   at   Manila    September   8,   1954     Enters 

force  February  19,  1955. 

Proclaimed  by  the  President:  March  2,  1955. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importati 
commercial  samples  and  advertising  material    Dar 
Geneva  November  7,  1952.8 
Ratification  deposited:  Greece,  February  10,  1955 

Weather 

Convention   of  the  World  Meteorological  Organiz* 
Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.     Entered 
force  March  23,  1950.     TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Viet-Nam,  March  2,  1955 


BILATERAL 
Belgium 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  an 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  tax< 
estates  and  successions.  Signed  at  Washington 
27,  1954.  Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratine 
given  February  25,  1955. 
Ratified  by  the  President:  March  7,  1955. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  disposal  of  redistributable 
excess  property  furnished  in  connection  with  the  m 
defense  assistance  program.  Signed  at  Brussels 
vember  17,  1953. 

Entered  into  force:  March  10,  1955  (the  date  Bel 
notified  the  United  States  of  Belgian  ratification 

Israel 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  November  25, 
(TIAS  2884)  relating  to  special  economic  assist 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerus* 
January  31,  1955.    Entered  into  force  January  31, 

Italy 

Agreement  relating  to  defense  support  aid  for  Ital 
fiscal  year  1955.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  I 
February  11,  1955.  Entered  into  force  Februan1 
1955. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  use  of  counterpart  funds  det 
from  United  States  economic  aid  to  Trieste.    EftV 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rome  February  11,  1955. 
tered  into  force  February  11, 1955. 

Japan 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  tax& 
estates,  inheritances,  and  gifts.  Signed  at  Washin 
April  16,  1954.  Senate  advice  and  consent  to  rati 
tion  given  February  25,  1955. 
Ratified  by  the  President:    March  7,  1955. 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
come,  with  a  related  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  W : 
ington  April  16,  1954.  Senate  advice  and  consen: 
ratification  given  February  25,  1955. 
Ratified  by  the  President:    March  7,  1955. 

Korea 

Agreement  relating  to  the  loan  of  United  States  nn 
vessels  to  Korea,  with  annex.  Effected  by  exchangi 
notes  at  Seoul  January  29,  1955.  Entered  into  f.- 
January  29,  1955. 

Yugoslavia 

Agreement  granting  further  economic  aid  to  Tugosla  i 
Effected  by  exchange  „f  notes  at  Belgrade  Februai ' 
and  9,  1955.  Entered  into  force  February  9,  If 
operative  from  July  1, 1954. 

*  Not  in  force. 
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he  North  Atlantic  Community 


by  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain* 


[n  recent  years  the  Atlantic  has  shrunk  from 
ocean  to  a  lake.  The  United  States  and  Can- 
i,  Britain,  and  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
drawing  closer  together.  In  a  physical  sense, 
Is  process  is  seen  in  the  speedier  crossing  time 
pch  was  ushered  in  by  the  Clyde-built  Queen 
try  and  Queen  Elizabeth  and  in  the  growing 
:  traffic  at  Glasgow's  airports.  It  is  also  seen  in 
\  fact  that  the  governments  and  people  of  all 
se  countries  are  more  and  more  acting  as  mem- 
es  of  the  same  community,  a  community  already 
£rred  to  around  the  world  as  the  North  Atlantic 
nraunity. 

'his  sense  of  community  which  we  are  develop- 
:  began  with  our  discovery  that  the  things  we 
re  in  common  are  more  important  than  our  dif- 
poces.  We  learned  that  we  have  much  to  gain 
we  work  together  and — perhaps  more  im- 
:tant— much  to  lose  if  we  don't.  It  took  some 
Id  knocks — such  as  two  devastating  world  wars 
:  a  world  depression— to  get  this  realization 
|>  our  heads.  And  now  that  we  have  got  the 
fc  and  are  beginning  to  do  well  with  it,  there 
'  some  people  outside  this  community  trying 
r  best  to  persuade  us  to  forget  the  whole  thing, 
he  people  who  are  taking  this  line — the  lead- 
ot  the  Soviet  Empire — seem  rather  displeased 
•  the  fact  that  we  in  the  free  world  are  heading 
Brd  the  solution  of  many  of  our  problems  and 
-moving  steadily  toward  our  common  goals  of 
ingthened  security,  political  unity,  economic 
jmsion,  and  rapidly  improving  social  well- 
g.  One  wonders  whether  they  are  upset  be- 
ta they  envy  the  progress  we  are  making  in  a 
■ 

jddress  made  before  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Com- 
<e  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  Feb.  18. 
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free  society— a  progress  which,  according  to  their 
weird  ideology,  can  only  be  achieved  by  whiplash 
totalitarian  methods — and  whether  they  are  un- 
happy because,  unwilling  to  join  us,  they  want  us 
to  join  them,  one  at  a  time,  the  way  the  Oysters 
joined  the  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter. 

They  seem  to  be  straining  all  their  efforts  to 
divide  us,  and  bringing  forth  their  full  parapher- 
nalia of  wiles  and  threats  to  distract  us  from  our 
goals.  I  cannot  see,  however,  that  they  have  yet 
given  us  any  sound  reason  for  abandoning  the 
course  which  has  so  vastly  improved  the  outlook 
for  the  free  world.  It  is  essential  for  our  very 
survival  that  we  continue  to  build  our  strength 
while  we  seek  every  possible  way  to  achieve  what 
President  Eisenhower  has  called  a  modus  vivendi. 

By  far  the  most  important  element  in  this  joint 
effort  of  the  free  world  to  muster  its  defenses  is 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  It  is 
the  formal  framework  around  which  we  are  build- 
ing the  North  Atlantic  Community,  and  I  believe 
it  is  most  important  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  why 
it  was  created. 

In  order  truly  to  appreciate  the  aims  of  Nato 
and  the  circumstances  which  made  its  creation  a 
necessity,  we  must  look  back  briefly  to  the  end  of 
World  War  II  when  the  United  Nations  came 
into  being. 

The  many  nations  which  signed  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter did  so  with  the  express  object  of  securing  world 
peace,  building  world  prosperity,  and  advancing 
human  rights  and  freedoms.  At  least  such  were 
the  reasons  contained  in  the  charter  and  such  were 
the  motives  of  most  of  the  signatory  powers. 

But  these  high  hopes  were  quickly  disappointed. 
For  the  U.N.  to  be  fully  effective,  the  close  coop- 
eration of  the  great  powers  in  keeping  peace  was 
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essential.  Yet  one  major  power  refused  time  and 
again  to  come  forward  with  this  cooperation.  The 
Soviet  Union  kept  the  Red  Army  in  occupation  in 
Europe  wherever  it  had  reached  during  the  war ; 
and  it  confounded  the  efforts  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  to  bring  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
in  many  lands  by  an  interminable  series  of  vetoes. 
Reasonable  men  were  forced  to  wonder  whether 
the  object  of  Soviet  policy  was  not  to  exploit  the 
weakness  and  defenselessness  of  other  countries 
and  to  bring  them  one  by  one  under  the  domination 
of  the  Kremlin. 

After  the  war  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  rapidly — and,  as  events  later  proved, 
unwisely — proceeded  to  dismantle  their  great  war- 
time military  forces.  But  the  Soviet  Union  did 
not  follow  suit.  The  Soviet  armed  force  remained 
far  in  excess  of  any  defensive  needs — the  most 
enormous  that  any  nation  ever  maintained  in  a 
world  supposedly  at  peace. 

Though  the  U.N.  did  indeed  have  a  number  of 
successes  in  bringing  about  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes,  it  was  obvious  that  the  U.N.  did  not 
yet  have  the  ability  to  enforce  a  universal  collec- 
tive security  system.  However,  the  U.N.  Charter 
made  provision  for  regional  collective  security 
arrangements,  and  these  were  made  use  of. 

The  United  States  and  the  other  American  Re- 
publics, under  the  U.N.  Charter,  drew  up  the 
treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  defensive  measure  de- 
claring that  an  attack  on  one  would  be  taken  as  an 
attack  on  all  and  collectively  resisted.  In  March 
of  1948,  Britain,  France,  and  the  Benelux  countries 
concluded  a  similar  arrangement  in  the  Brussels 
Treaty.  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  free  na- 
tions were  forming  centers  of  stability  to  compen- 
sate for  the  failure  to  obtain  unanimity  of  the 
great  powers  within  the  United  Nations  itself.  In 
the  summer  of  1948,  the  free  nations  of  the  entire 
North  Atlantic  Community  began  conversations 
for  the  formation  of  a  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
This  treaty  was  signed,  and  Nato  came  into  being, 
on  April  4, 1949.  Its  object  was  to  convert  a  situ- 
ation of  weakness  into  a  situation  of  strength  as 
a  deterrent  to  aggression. 

When  the  treaty  was  signed,  Western  Europe 
was  indeed  in  a  dangerous  situation.  Czecho- 
slovakia had  fallen  in  a  minority  putsch  under 
the  sights  of  Soviet  guns,  a  Communist  civil  war 
had  just  been  painfully  ended  in  Greece,  and  the 
Berlin  blockade  was  at  its  height.  From  Norway 
to  Italy,  there  were  only  15  under-strength  army 


divisions  and  15  jet  air  bases,  with  only  900  ta  i- 
cal  planes  on  the  Continent  and  another  90Cn 
Britain.  Over  this  fragmentary  military  esl> 
lishment  stretched  the  ominous  shadow  of  ' 
divisions  in  the  Red  Army  alone,  with  other  eli- 
sions in  the  satellite  countries,  and  vastly  gresj 
air  power. 

Nato  aroused  not  only  new  hope  but  confide  * 
throughout  the  North  Atlantic  Community.  '  ie 
treaty  had  allied,  for  defensive  purposes,  a  gr  p 
of  the  world's  most  advanced  industrial  nati<& 
whose  total  population,  resources,  and  produe  -e 
capacity  substantially  outweighed  the  Soviet  1  « 
in  Europe.  But  to  render  this  collective  def  e  a 
arrangement  effective,  the  Nato  countries  hac  o 
build  up  a  joint  military  establishment  wlh 
would  make  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  gain  i- 
vantage  from  an  act  of  aggression  against  West  n 
Europe. 

Your  country  and  mine  and  the  other  meml  s 
of  Nato  reluctantly  undertook  the  immense  < 
costly  task  of  building  an  adequate  shield  aga  t 
aggression.  We  would  have  much  preferred  o 
devote  the  time,  energy,  and  resources  required  * 
this  to  the  much  happier  tasks  of  making  dome  c 
improvements  and  raising  still  further  our  sta  l- 
ards  of  living.  None  of  us  likes  having  to  send  ff 
our  young  men  to  be  stationed  in  foreign  lands  *r 
long  periods  of  time.  But  all  this,  in  the  facof 
the  totalitarian  menace,  is  a  part  of  the  price  if 
peace. 

Some  of  the  Nato  countries  could  make  ov 
limited  contributions  of  men  and  materials,  :d 
other  members  have,  of  necessity,  assumed  pn 
portionately  larger  shares  of  the  burden.  Is 
has  been  particularly  true  of  both  Britain  and  e 
United  States.  Both  of  us  have  been  maintain  g 
forces  on  the  Continent  as  common  insura  e 
against  the  latent  danger  from  the  overwhelm  g 
number  of  Soviet  divisions  to  the  East.  You  h  e 
forces  also  in  many  other  key  points  around  e 
world.  And  as  part  of  the  United  States  ctf 
tribution  to  the  total  defensive  and  deterrent  eff<t, 
some  of  our  airmen  have  been  based  in  Britu. 
They  are  here,  by  agreement  of  both  our  Govei- 
ments,  to  help  in  the  defense  of  these  islands  id 
to  provide  an  effective  base  for  Nato.  This  is  e 
answer  to  the  question  that  is  sometimes  raisee  8 
to  why  our  forces  are  where  they  are.  They  e 
simply  a  part  of  the  defensive  network  of  the  1« 
world,  and  we  will  cheerfully  surrender  the  pr» 
lege  and  the  obligation  of  maintaining  them  wb  fl 
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y  are  whenever  the  need  for  them  has  ended, 
in  sure  that  our  men,  like  yours,  would  be  glad 
.;et  hack  home. 

deamvhile,  it  is  clear  we  must  press  on  with  our 
■ntial  task. 

jord  Ismay,  in  his  report  on  "Five  Years  of 

iid   that  we  now   have   a   sound,   well- 

ii.ed.  closely  integrated  military  force,  not  yet 

haps  enough  to  withstand  an  all-out  assault, 

I  sufficient  deterrent  to  make  an  aggressor 
ak  twice. 

^.s  Lord  Ismay  pointed  out,  we  are  still  only 
wond  gear.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
Supreme  Allied  Headquarters  stated  in  the  same 
art  that  the  Nato  countries  have  now  achieved 
Europe  a  relative  situation  of  "power  in  bal- 
e,"  but  that  this  balance  could  shift  unfavor- 
y  through  developments  in  the  atomic  field 
ieh  would  reduce  our  present  leadership, 
ough  failure  to  maintain  the  Nato  defense 
Idup.  or  through  failure  to  rearm  Western 
•many. 

Ihape  warned  particularly  that,  in  addition  to 
powerful  Soviet  forces  in  being,  "the  80  satel- 

divisions  are  increasing  in  military  efficiency 
stantly  and  soon  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
iistically.  The  West,  having  reached  its  peace- 
e  military  capacity,  has  only  Germany  open  as 
last  untapped  reservoir  of  military  power." 
it  the  Berlin  Four-Power  Conference  last  year, 
Soviet  Union  failed  to  make  any  positive  con- 
ation to  the  solution  of  the  German  problem, 
jsequently,  in  London  and  Paris,  the  Nato  pow- 
agreed  on  the  necessity  of  bringing  Western 
many  into  the  North  Atlantic  Community  as 
all  member.  Not  only  will  this  step  greatly 
ngthen  our  common  defense,  but  it  will  be  a 
or  advance  toward  the  much-desired  unity  of 
stern  Europe  and  the  establishment  of  inter- 
ional  controls  which  will  prevent  the  revival  of 
ridled  militarism  in  this  vital  area.  We  are  all 
itly  indebted  to  the  skillful  diplomacy  of  Sir 
:hony  Eden  for  helping  achieve  this  desired 

I  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  be  distracted  from 
peaceful  goals  by  the  turnings  of  the  merry- 
•ound  of  power  and  intrigue  in  Moscow, 
hese  periodic  gyrations  in  the  so-called  "new 
iocracies"  are  naturally  fascinating  to  us  in 
old-fashioned  "bourgeois"  democracies,  who 
believe  in  such  "reactionary"  concepts  as  rule 
aw,  free  elections,  opposition  parties,  and  con- 


sent of  the  governed.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
possible  to  determine  exactly  what  these  changes 
mean,  if  anything,  in  terms  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy.  It  is  futile  to  try  to  discover  this  mean- 
ing merely  on  the  basis  of  the  words  spoken,  the 
gestures  made,  or  appearances  presented  by  the 
personalities  who  temporarily  come  to  the  fore  in 
positions  of  power  or  authority  in  Moscow. 

"Thaw"  in  Soviet  Policy 

There  has  been  a  widely  held  impression  that 
in  the  past  year  or  two  there  was  a  thaw  in  Rus- 
sian policy  which  was  having,  or  which  appar- 
ently gave  promise  of  having,  a  relaxing  effect  on 
world  tensions.  But  if  we  examine  the  record  and 
look  only,  as  the  Soviet  leaders  claim  to  do,  at  "ob- 
jective reality,"  we  find  that  there  was  no  more 
than  a  great  deal  of  organized  cooing  and  a  num- 
ber of  agreeable  gestures,  but  not  one  single  impor- 
tant action  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  which 
could  be  interpreted  as  a  real  effort  to  decrease 
tension. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  for  a  brief  time  a  less 
bellicose  tone,  and  much  talk  of  coexistence.  But 
in  terms  of  deeds  there  was  no  indication  that  the 
Soviet  Government  intended  to  relax  its  grip  on 
the  nations  it  seized  following  World  War  II. 
There  was,  and  still  is,  no  Russian  signature  on 
the  Austrian  peace  treaty — despite  379  meetings 
on  the  subject  in  9  years,  and  despite  the  offer  of 
the  Western  powers  to  sign  the  text  insisted  upon 
by  the  Soviet  Union  before  the  Berlin  Conference. 
Nor,  at  the  Berlin  Conference,  would  the  Soviet 
Government  agree  to  genuinely  free,  internation- 
ally supervised  elections  in  Eastern  Germany, 
which  would  lead  to  the  unification  of  Germany. 
And,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  at  the  Lon- 
don Conference  on  disarmament,  the  Soviet  rep- 
resentatives rebuffed  every  approach  that  was 
made  by  Britain,  France,  Canada,  or  the  United 
States  to  the  vital  topic  of  international  inspection 
and  supervision  in  regard  to  both  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional armaments,  without  which  any  talk  of 
disarmament  is  obviously  meaningless. 

In  the  meantime,  throughout  the  period  of  al- 
leged thaw,  we  in  the  free  world  have  been  making 
one  concession  after  another  in  the  interests  of 
peace. 

As  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  said 
two  nights  ago : 2 
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We  accepted  in  Korea  an  armistice  which  the  Chinese 
Communists  boisterously  misrepresent  as  a  "victory"  for 
them.  We  acquiesced  in  an  Indochina  armistice  which 
reflected  the  defeat  of  the  French  Union  forces  at  Dien- 
Bien-Phu.  We  aided  the  Tachen  evacuation.  The  rea- 
sons were  compelling;  nevertheless  the  result  added  a 
few  square  miles  to  the  Communist  domain. 

All  the  free  people  of  the  world  have  been 
waiting  anxiously  for  some  definite  sign  that  the 
Soviet  Government  wishes  to  cooperate,  with  deeds 
as  well  as  words,  in  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
Nothing  would  delight  all  of  us  in  the  free  world 
more  than  to  be  able  to  take  the  professions  of 
peaceful  intent  of  the  Soviet  Government  at  their 
face  value.  Perhaps  this  turn  of  the  wheel  in  the 
Kremlin  roulette  game — or  the  next  turn,  or  the 
one  after  that — may  bring  forward  leaders  who 
have  the  true  interest  of  all  humanity,  including 
the  great  Eussian  people,  at  heart.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  recognize  such  men.  By  their  deeds 
we  shall  know  them.  They  would  be  able  to  bring 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  plenty  not  only  to  their 


own  people  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  e 
are  all  waiting  for  the  moment  when  we  can  red* 
the  effort  we  are  now  making  to  strengthen  j 
defenses  and  to  divert  this  energy  to  more  c^ 
structive  purposes.  After  all  that  has  happeid 
since  the  last  war,  however,  we  have  no  pres  t 
alternative  but  to  develop  and  maintain  our  uni  i 
strength  to  defend  our  freedom,  despite  the  sa<  - 
fice  involved. 

The  rock  on  which  the  North  Atlantic  Cc  - 
munity  is  founded,  as  well  as  the  broader  cc  - 
munity  of  all  free  peoples,  is  the  British-Ameri< , 
partnership.  It  must  be  clear  to  all  that 
strength  and  safety  of  the  free  world  depends  1 
the  last  analysis  on  the  strength  of  the  link  wh  i 
unites  our  two  countries.  That  is  why  so  mil 
effort  is  expended  by  those  who  would  overwhe  1 
us  to  dissolve  that  essential  bond. 

As  long  as  we  keep  our  sights  firmly  fixed  1 
the  primary  target— the  unbreakable  unity  of  cr 
peoples,  acting  together  for  our  common  purpo  i 
of  peace  and  freedom — we  have  little  to  fear. 


The  First  Five  Years  of  NATO 

by  Lord  Ismay 

Secretary  General  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 


It  would  be  easier  to  describe  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  increasing  the  armed  strength 
of  Nato  during  the  last  five  years  if  this  had  re- 
sembled a  line  of  guardsmen  on  parade  advancing 
steadily  in  review  order.  But  it  has  not,  of  course, 
been  anything  like  that.  Progress  was  slow  at 
first,  suddenly  feverish,  galvanised  by  the  shock 
of  the  aggression  in  Korea,  then  steady  and  sus- 

1  Editor's  Note.  This  excerpt  from  Lord  Ismay's  re- 
port, NATO:  The  First  Five  Years,  constitutes  Chapter 
IX  of  the  volume,  entitled  "The  Increase  in  Strength." 
Other  chapters  which  contain  information  of  particular 
interest  to  U.S.  readers  include  "The  Annual  Review," 
"NATO  Common  Infrastructure,"  "The  Development  of 
Defence  Production,"  "Self-help  and  Mutual  Aid," 
"Emergency  Planning,"  and  "Non-military  Co-operation." 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Public  Services  Division,  Department  of  State, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


tained.  The  point  has  now  been  reached  at  whi 
much  has  been  achieved,  but  a  great  deal  st 
remains  to  be  done. 

Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  human  endeavoi 
and  the  large  geographical  area  involved,  progre 
was  faster  in  some  areas  and  some  directions  th; 
in  others.  For  instance,  fighting  units  we 
raised  more  quickly  than  the  logistic  suppo 
necessary  for  them  to  take  part  in  sustained  ope 
ations.  In  our  attempt  to  describe  these  chang 
in  tempo,  and  to  summarise  the  achievements  i 
such  a  considerable  undertaking,  let  us  not  fo 
get  that  all  figures  of  divisions  or  ships  or  ai 
craft  are  only  approximations.  A  division,  f< 
example,  may  consist  of  anything  from  10,000  I 
25,000  men,  of  whom  probably  half  would  actual 
come  to  grips  with  the  enemy.  The  rest  exist  t' ' 
ensure  that  the  rifleman  or  the  tank  crew  can  I 
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night  to  the  front  line  and  supplied  with  ara- 
inition,  food,  clothing  and  the  necessities  of 
B.  If  the  communications  in  one  division  are 
i,  if  the  junior  leadership  in  another  is  poor, 
if  the  Commander  of  a  third  proves  incompe- 
it,  then  the  value  of  each  formation  is  lowered: 
t  by  how  much  it  is  impossible  to  say.  So 
ivision  counters" — those  who  would  judge  the 
hting  quality  of  armies  by  the  criterion  of 
inbers  onlv — are  on  dangerous  ground. 

e  Strategic  Concept 

In  order  to  determine  the  size  and  pattern  of 
j  forces  required  for  any  particular  purpose, 
I  Hist  essential  is  to  have  a  strategic  concept 
»d  on  an  estimate  of  the  intentions  and  capa- 
ities  of  the  potential  enemy.  The  next  step 
to  determine  the  broad  strategic  plan.  There- 
er  the  size  and  pattern  of  the  forces  that  are 
luired  follow  more  or  less  automatically:  but 
1  speed  with  which  they  are  raised  depends  on 
lumber  of  factors,  foremost  of  which  are  the 
imate  of  the  imminence  and  magnitude  of  the 
eat,  and  the  economic  conditions  of  the  con- 
but  ing  countries. 

Hie  strategic  concept  approved  by  the  North 
lantic  Council  in  January,  1950,  laid  down  that 
■  primary  mission  of  the  military  forces  of 
to  was  to  deter  aggression.  Only  if  this  mis- 
n  was  unsuccessful  were  these  forces  to  be  used 
nnst  armed  attack.  This  concept  has  never 
inged.  It  is  as  valid  today  as  it  was  four  years 
).  We  saw  in  Chapter  IV  that  the  broad  stra- 
ic  plan  resulting  from  this  concept  was  to 
d  the  potential  enemy  as  far  to  the  east  in 
rope  as  possible.  Today,  this  "forward  strat- 
t"  is  even  more  necessary  in  view  of  the  tre- 


ndous    range    of    modern 


guided 


weapons, 

ssiles,  rockets  and  long-range  artillery — per- 
is using  atomic  heads.  German  participation 
the  defence  of  the  West  is  therefore  a  stern 
•essitv,  and  German  participation  postulates 
efence  covering  as  much  as  possible  of  Western 
rmany. 

Early  in  1950,  the  Standing  Group  issued  stra- 
ic  guidance  to  the  Regional  Planning  Groups 
i  instructed  them  to  make  plans  on  the  hypoth- 
}  that  war  would  break  out  in  1954.  Needless 
say,  the  reason  for  the  selection  of  this  date  was 
•ely  academic :  it  was  sufficiently  far  ahead  for 


long-range  planning,  but  not  too  remote  to  make 
plans  unrealistic.  These  plans,  when  completed, 
were  coordinated  by  the  Standing  Group  which 
then  estimated  roughly  the  total  aggregate  forces 
required  to  defend  the  Nato  area.  The  Regional 
Planning  Groups  also  produced  emergency  plans 
to  be  used  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
hostilities. 

After  the  establishment  in  April,  1951,  of  Allied 
Command  Europe,  the  military  planning  of  Nato 
changed  not  only  in  tempo  but  in  character.  The 
Regional  Planning  Groups  had  produced  plans — 
the  outcome  of  committee  work — at  a  time  when 
there  were  no  Nato  assigned  forces.  The  plans 
produced  by  Supreme  Headquarters  were  backed 
by  the  personality  of  a  Commander  who  would 
himself  wield  operational  control  in  time  of  war, 
who  had  the  prestige  necessary  to  obtain  results, 
and  who  had  forces  definitely  assigned  to  him. 

The  Stages  of  the  Build-up 

A  summary  comparison  of  the  forces  available 
in  December,  1949,  (when  planning  began),  in 
April,  1951,  (when  Shape  was  activated)  and  in 
December,  1951,  (eight  months  later)  provide  a 
good  illustration  of  the  variations  in  tempo.  In 
December,  1949,  the  forces  available  to  Nato  were 
estimated  at  about  12  divisions,  400  aircraft  and  a 
proportionate  number  of  naval  vessels.  Fifteen 
months  later,  in  April,  1951,  there  were  only 
"fifteen  Nato  Divisions"  and  "fewer  than  1,000 
operational  aircraft."  The  increase  in  forces  and 
aircraft  had,  in  fact,  been  inconsiderable,  although 
the  position  from  a  naval  point  of  view  was  some- 
what better.  But  eight  months  later,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1951,  the  prospect  was  brighter.  By  that  date 
the  Nato  forces  were  approximately  35  divisions, 
in  varying  states  of  readiness,  slightly  less  than 
3,000  aircraft  and  700  naval  vessels. 

A  comparison  of  numbers  alone,  however,  does 
not  give  the  full  picture  of  the  change  in  combat 
effectiveness.  By  December,  1951,  the  Nato  forces 
were  no  longer  a  mere  collection  of  national  units ; 
their  training  had  been  substantially  improved  by 
a  series  of  manoeuvres  held  in  the  autumn  and  they 
were  beginning  to  gain  cohesion.  In  addition,  a 
great  effort  was  being  made  to  provide  them  with 
better  logistic  support :  this  included  the  construc- 
tion of  airfields,  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
communications   and   the  provision   of   support 
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troops.  Finally,  not  only  was  Shape  itself  a  going 
concern,  but  its  subordinate  Headquarters  in  the 
North  and  South  were  already  functioning  satis- 
factorily, as  of  course  were  the  Headquarters  in 
the  Centre,  which  had  been  established  in  late  1948 
under  the  Western  Union  Defence  Organization. 

A  new  phase  in  the  build-up  came  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  at  Lisbon  in  February, 
1952.  As  a  result  of  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Temporary  Council  Committee,2  the 
goals  to  be  achieved  by  December,  1952,  were  set 
at  50  divisions  (of  which  25  were  to  be  active), 
about  4,000  aircraft,  and  a  large  number  of  naval 
vessels. 

The  basic  idea  was  that  the  active  forces  should 
form  a  shield  capable  of  withstanding  the  initial 
shock  of  any  aggression,  and  that  the  reserve 
forces  should  be  mobilised  and  moved  up  to  sup- 
port the  shield  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Position  in  April,  1952 

Two  months  after  the  Lisbon  Conference,  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  was  able  to  report3  that  sub- 
stantial progress  had  been  made  in  the  year  since 
Shape  was  activated. 

Already  [he  wrote]  our  active  forces  have  increased  to 
a  point  where  they  could  give  a  vigorous  account  of  them- 
selves, should  an  attack  be  launched  against  us.  In  terms 
of  army  divisions,  whether  in  service  or  quickly  mobilis- 
able,  our  forces  in  Western  Europe  have  nearly  doubled 
in  numbers.  The  national  units  pledged  to  this  command 
a  year  ago  were  for  the  most  part  poorly  equipped,  in- 
adequately trained  and  lacking  essential  support  in  both 
supplies  and  installations.  Because  of  their  weakness 
on  all  fronts  and  the  absence  of  central  direction,  they 
could  have  offered  little  more  than  token  resistance  to 
attack.  Today,  the  combat  readiness  of  our  troops  has 
improved  markedly.  Readjustments  in  their  deployment 
have  enhanced  their  potential  effectiveness  against  the 
threat  from  the  East.  Behind  them  is  a  steadily  expand- 
ing supply  system,  and  a  command  organization  to  plan 
and  direct  their  co-ordinated  efforts  ....  the  tide  has 
begun  to  flow  our  way  and  the  situation  of  the  free  world 
is  brighter  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

This  encouraging  account  of  progress  was,  how- 
ever, qualified  by  General  Eisenhower  on  the  first 
page  of  the  same  Eeport:  "There  is  no  real 
security  yet  achieved  in  Europe;  there  is  only  a 
beginning." 

During  1952,  the  build-up  gathered  momentum 

'Bulletin  of  Mar.  10,  1952,  p.  368. 
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and  as  a  result  the  goals  which  had  been  set  ] 
the  Council  at  Lisbon  were  for  the  most  part  si  - 
stantially  achieved  numerically  by  the  end  of  t  $ 
year.  Nevertheless,  the  state  of  readiness  of  J 
forces  was  not  in  all  cases  as  high  as  had  be> 
planned,  and  there  were  still  serious  deficiencies 
support  units,  equipment  and  supplies. 

As  the  forces  grew,  so  the  military  structure  '■ 
Nato  expanded.  As  shown  in  Chapter  VII,  t 
Atlantic  Command  and  the  Channel  Comma: 
both  came  into  being  during  the  spring  of  19; 
and  later  that  year  Headquarters  were  set  up 
Izmir  to  control  Nato  forces  in  Greece  and  Tu 
key.  In  addition  the  details  of  the  Mediterrane: 
Command  were  agreed  in  November,  1952:  t 
Headquarters  at  Malta  did  not,  however,  becor 
operational  until  the  following  year. 

The  great  design  was  beginning  to  take  shap 
but  there  were  no  grounds  for  immoderate  opt 
mism,  still  less  for  any  relaxation  of  effort.  Fc 
while  the  Atlantic  Alliance  was  gaining 
strength,  so  also  were  the  Soviets  and  the 
European  satellites.  The  equipment  of  the  S 
viet  Army  was  being  constantly  improved;  tl 
Soviet  air  forces  were  being  largely  re-equippt 
with  jet  aircraft;  airfield  construction  was  pr< 
ceeding  apace  throughout  Eastern  Europe;  tl 
Soviet  naval  programme  included  the  constru* 
tion  of  a  growing  number  of  ocean-going  subm; 
rines  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  surface  vessel 
and  the  forces  of  Eussia's  satellites  were  rapid! 
increasing  in  numbers  and  improving  in  quality 
Despite,  therefore,  the  remarkable  progress  i 
the  military  strength  of  Nato,  it  was  clear  thf 
further  sustained  efforts  were  required. 

This  was  made  abundantly  clear  by  Genen 
Eidgway  in  his  Annual  Eeport  to  the  Standin 
Group  of  May,  1953 : 5 

.  .  .  Within  the  strictly  military  field  [he  wrote]  I  fin 
the  disparity  between  our  available  forces  and  thos 
which  the  Soviet  rulers  could  bring  against  us  so  grea 
as  to  warrant  no  other  conclusion  than  that  a  full-seal 
Soviet  attack  within  the  near  future  would  find  Allie 
Command  Europe  critically  weak  to  accomplish  its  presen 
mission. 

The  disparity  of  which  General  Eidgway  spok 
was  not  merely  a  question  of  numbers.  To  b 
equal  to  their  task  it  was  necessary  for  the  force 

1  For  detailed  estimate  of  Soviet  and  satellite  force.1 
see  Annex  B.     [Footnote  in  the  original.] 
0  For  excerpts,  see  Bulletin,  June  29,  1953,  p.  899. 
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Nato  to  be,  not  only  sufficiently  numerous,  but 
n  of  high  quality,  properly  supported  logisti- 
Ily.  well-equipped  and  backed  by  adequate  and 
(.'ient  reserves.  With  these  considerations  in 
mi  the  Council  decided  in  December,  1952,  that, 
ult>  there  was  a  continuing  need  for  progres- 
vlv  increasing  the  number  of  Nato  forces,  the 
iphasis  during  1953  should  be  on  improving 
ubat  efficiency. 

ernational  Exercises 

rhere  are  several  ways  in  which  the  combat 
ciency  of  forces  can  be  improved.  Perhaps 
»  most  obvious  is  by  training.  During  1953, 
>re  were  approximately  100  exercises  of  various 
ids  conducted  by  Nato  Commanders.  All  of 
■se  revealed  the  spirit  of  co-operation  which 
3  now  become  characteristic  of  Nato.  Among 
m  were  the  "indoor  exercises"  conducted-  at 
afe  by  Field  Marshal  Montgomery,  on  behalf 
the  Supreme  Commander,  to  study  the  major 
)blems  confronting  the  Higher  Command, 
ere  were,  in  addition,  Command  Post  exercises 
tined  to  test  the  efficiency  of  subordinate  Head- 
irters.  But  the  vast  majority  of  exercises 
olved  operations  by  the  fighting  forces 
mselves. 

^.s  an  example  of  the  character  and  scope  of 
se  exercises,  let  us  take  the  story  of  Exercise 
ariner".  This  took  place  at  the  end  of  the 
imer  of  1953  and  was  the  largest  international 
•al  exercise  ever  held.  It  was  sponsored  jointly 
Saclant,  Sacetjr  and  the  Channel  Com- 
nders.  Nine  countries,  almost  fifty  different 
es  of  ships,  and  twenty  types  of  aircraft  took 
t.  The  exercise  lasted  nineteen  days,  and  in- 
led  convoy  protection,  naval  control  of  ship- 
g  and  striking  fleet  operations  in  northern 
ers.  In  order  to  make  the  training  as  realistic 
ble,  the  enemy  role  was  taken  by  surface 
lers,  submarines  and  land-based  air  elements 
wn  from  Nato  forces. 

n  summing  up  the  value  of  these  combined 
crises  Admiral  McCormick6  stated  that  the 
us  which  had  taken  place  were  fully  under  - 
ldable  in  view  of  the  tremendous  task  of  co- 
inating  international  forces  of  such  size  and 

Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlantic  until  April,  1954. 
)tnote  in  the  original.] 
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complexity,  and  that  the  lessons  learned  would 
be  invaluable  to  future  planning. 

Lest  the  number  and  variety  of  ships  and  air- 
craft having  undergone  Nato  training  present 
too  optimistic  a  picture  of  the  forces  available 
to  Saclant  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  mis- 
sion, it  must  be  placed  on  record  that  there  is  at 
present  a  grave  shortage  of  escort  vessels  and 
maritime  aircraft. 

In  Allied  Command  Europe  most  of  the  manoeu- 
vres were  designed  to  integrate  the  forces  of  coun- 
tries, unaccustomed  to  working  together,  into  a 
co-ordinated  fighting  machine,  and  to  practise 
headquarters  and  staffs  in  their  wartime  role. 
During  division  and  corps  manoeuvres  the  co-oper- 
ation of  air  forces  with  ground  forces  was  stressed, 
logistical  support  was  emphasized,  and  inter-allied 
liaison  co-operation  practised  when  possible.  The 
following  are  examples  of  exercises  held  in  Allied 
Command  Europe  in  1953 : 

1.  Exercise  "Italic  Weld"  was  conducted  in  the 
general  area  of  Northern  Italy  during  August.  It 
involved  the  land,  air  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  Italy,  together  with  the  air 
forces  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

2.  Exercise  "Weld  Fast"  was  conducted  in  the 
general  area  of  Greece,  Turkey  and  the  Aegean 
Sea  during  October,  and  involved  naval  and  air 
forces  of  the  Nato  Southern  Command  and  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  air  and  land  forces.  It  was 
designed  to  test  the  training  and  co-operation  of 
assigned  and  earmarked  forces  in  Southern 
Europe. 

3.  Exercise  "Grand  Repulse"  was  held  in  Ger- 
many near  Osnabruck  during  September  by  the 
British  Army  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Netherlands 
Corps  together  with  considerable  air  participation 
from  the  Allied  air  forces  of  Central  Europe. 

4.  Although  atomic  conditions  had  been  simu- 
lated in  earlier  exercises,  Exercise  "Monte  Carlo", 
conducted  by  the  Central  Army  Group  during  Sep- 
tember, was  the  first  instance  of  a  Nato  air-ground 
exercise  in  which  atomic  weapons  were  simulated 
for  manoeuvre  purposes.  The  forces  included 
United  States,  Belgian  and  French  troops,  and 
the  area  of  manoeuvre  was  in  Germany  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  Middle  Rhine. 

The  combat  efficiency  of  the  armed  forces  of  a 
coalition  largely  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
various  national  components  are  trained  on  uni- 
form lines  and  use  the  same  systems  of  staff  work 
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and  the  same  operational  procedures  and  tech- 
niques. As  explained  in  Chapter  VII,  the  Mili- 
tary Agency  for  Standardisation  is  responsible, 
inter  alia,  for  studying  and  fostering  the  stand- 
ardisation of  operational  and  administrative  prac- 
tices throughout  the  armed  forces  of  all  member 
countries:  and  international  exercises  have  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  these  "back-room"  studies 
to  be  tested  out  in  practice.  As  a  result,  remark- 
able progress  has  been  made  in  all  directions,  par- 
ticularly in  respect  of  naval  and  air  forces. 

It  must  of  course  be  remembered  that  the  North 
Atlantic  coalition  started  off  with  the  advantage 
that  many  of  the  member  countries  had  had  experi- 
ence of  working  together  as  Allies  in  World  War 
II ;  and  that  there  were  a  number  of  officers  and 
men  still  serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  those  coun- 
tries who  were  available  to  apply  that  experience 
to  the  new  conditions  and  to  place  it  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Allies  as  a  whole. 

The  Training  of  Reserves 

While  Supreme  Commanders  are  responsible  for 
international  manoeuvres,  the  training  of  reserves 
is  a  national  responsibility.  Reserve  training  lia- 
bility varies  considerably  amongst  the  Nato  coun- 
tries. The  importance  of  this  training  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated,  since  the  successful  defence  of 
Western  Europe  would  largely  depend  upon  the 
combat  efficiency  of  the  reserve  formations  and  the 
speed  with  which  they  can  be  mobilised  and 
brought  into  action. 

The  limiting  factor  is  money.  Indeed  two 
member  states  carried  out  no  reserve  training  in 
1953  simply  because  they  could  not  afford  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  larger  proportion  of  European 
members  of  the  Alliance  did  carry  out  practice 
mobilisation  and  training  of  reserves  in  varying 
degrees  in  1953  and  1954. 

Belgium  mobilised  a  complete  division,  which 
trained  for  30  days  and  carried  out  divisional 
manoeuvres.  It  also  called  up  certain  other  non- 
divisional  troops  for  training.  France  called  up 
sufficient  reservists  to  bring  three  semi-active  di- 
visions to  full  strength.  These,  as  well  as  many 
corps  and  army  troops,  were  then  engaged  in 
training.  Luxembourg  called  up  and  trained  a 
brigade  headquarters  and  two  battalions.  The 
Netherlands  mobilised  one  division  which  trained 
as  a  complete  formation:  another  division  was 


called  up  for  brigade  training.     Portugal  call] 
up  reservists  for  a  divisional  exercise.    Gree, 
in  this  particular  period,  was  only  able  to  call  j 
one  battalion.    In  the  United  Kingdom,  all  T<- 
ritorial  Army  formations,  and  some  Army  Emi. 
gency  Reserve  units  carried  out  annual  trainir, 
including  fourteen  days  in  camp.    Early  in  19i , 
Norway  carried  out  winter  manoeuvres  which  i 
volved  calling  up  three  reservist  brigades,  t'i 
divisional  headquarters  with  divisional  suppo 
ing  units  and  certain  local  defence  units.    M 
noeuvres  were  then  held  involving  two  divisioi 

Air  Training  Problems:  To  help  nations,  the) 
selves  lacking  in  the  facilities  for  training  a 
crews,  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  spc 
sored  an  important  training  scheme  for  pilo 
navigators  and  radar  observers  from  other  Na 
countries.  Up  to  the  end  of  1953,  approximate 
2,200  pilots  and  2,400  other  specialised  aircn 
from  other  Nato  countries  had  been  trained 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  Unit 
States  has  also  provided  trainer  aircraft  to  enal 
European  countries  to  expand  their  own  trainii 
programmes.  Mention  has  been  made  in  Chapt 
VII  of  the  Air  Training  Advisory  Group  whi< 
was  established  to  advise  and  assist  nations  on  a 
training  problems.  All  these  efforts  have  bei 
successful  not  only  in  meeting  the  initial  heai 
demand  for  aircrews,  but  also  in  providing  era 
for  the  frontline  aircraft  which  are  planned  to  ] 
available  in  1955. 

To  improve  Nato  training  as  a  whole,  a  nui 
ber  of  specialist  schools  have  accepted  studen 
from  other  Nato  nations  which  do  not  have  tl 
same  facilities.  Amongst  these  are  the  Frene 
Combined  Training  Establishment  at  Arzew  (A 
geria),  the  School  of  Land-Air  Warfare  at  0 
Sarum  (UK) ,  the  joint  Anti-Submarine  School ; 
Londonderry  (UK),  the  technical  and  maint 
nance  schools  of  the  United  States  Army  in  Ge 
many  and  the  United  States  Weapons  Schools  ; 
Garmisch  (Western  Germany),  which  trains  A 
lied  Commanders  and  staff  officers  in  the  militai 
implications  of  atomic  weapons.  In  additio 
Shape  Military  Missions  are  operating  in  tl 
Netherlands,  Portugal  and  Luxembourg,  whic 
all  asked  for  help  in  their  training  problems. 

During  1953,  considerable  progress  was  mac 
towards  improving  the  logistics  situation.  F( 
example,  reserve  stocks  of  most  of  the  membi 
countries — which  had  been  dangerously  low,  pal 
ticularly    in    ammunition — were    increased,   a 
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DOgfa  substantial  shortages  still  exist  today, 
le  combat  efficiency  of  Nato  armed  forces  has 
so  been  considerably  enhanced  by  the  progress 
the  common  infra-structure  programme,  de- 
lbed  in  the  next  chapter. 

rces  With  Specialised  Missions 

Fhere  are  certain  military  forces  not  assigned 
earmarked  to  any  of  the  Supreme  Commands, 
I  which  are  nevertheless  of  great  value  to  Nato. 
though  these  forces  are  retained  directly  under 
:ional  command  their  potential  contributions  to 
•  defence  of  the  West  are  massive  and  might  be 
■isive.  For  example,  the  United  States  Stra- 
ic  Air  Command,  based  largely  in  North  Africa, 
British  Isles  and  the  United  States,  is  of  par- 
tial- importance  as  a  deterrent  force.  Sim- 
d(y,  the  United  Kingdom  Bomber  Command  is 
lipped  and  trained  for  strategic  air  operations, 
e  United  Kingdom  also  has  a  large  interceptor 
ce  for  the  defence  of  the  British  Isles.  Finally, 
h  Nato  country  is  responsible  for  the  defence  of 
own  coastal  waters,  and  therefore  retains  some 
'al  forces  primarily  equipped  for  inshore  mine- 
leping,  harbour  defence  and  similar  tasks. 

gress  in  1953 

lie  progress  made  during  the  year  1953  may  be 
imarised  as  follows.  In  land  forces  there  was 
le  numerical  increase,  but  their  efficiency  had 
siderably  improved  as  a  result  of  combined 
ning:  while  support  units  increased  during  the 
r  by  40  per  cent. 

ne  number  of  aircraft  increased  by  about  30 
cent,  with  again  a  major  improvement  in  qual- 
particularly  in  the  provision  of  modern  jet 
es.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  steady  im- 
minent in  the  numbers  and  quality  of  air  and 
und  crews. 

he  naval  forces  actually  in  commission,  and 
se  immediately  available  in  case  of  war,  did 
increase  greatly  in  number  during  1953,  but 
r  were  better  trained  to  work  together. 
'  we  now  attempt  to  sum  up  Nato's  accomplish- 
ts  in  the  military  field,  we  find  that  three  years 
r  Allied  Command  Europe  began  to  function, 
land  forces  directly  available  to  Nato  have 
eased  to  some  100  divisions— both  active  and 
rve— in  varying  states  of  combat  readiness, 
mst  be  realised,  of  course,  that  this  improve- 


ment is  due  partly  to  increases  in  the  forces  of  the 
original  member  states,  and  partly  to  the  addition 
of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  forces  which  joined  the 
Alliance  in  1952 :  this  latter  contribution  must  be 
balanced  against  the  additional  responsibility  ac- 
cepted by  Nato  in  South  Eastern  Europe.  The 
progress  is,  nevertheless,  impressive.  In  the  air, 
Nato  has  almost  doubled  its  strength,  and  there 
are  some  125  air  bases  available  to  the  Nato  squad- 
rons. As  regards  naval  forces,  large  building  and 
modernisation  programmes  have  been  undertaken, 
with  the  result  that  the  number  of  additional  ships 
available  for  commissioning  after  mobilisation  has 
increased  by  some  30  per  cent  since  1951  and  they 
are  of  higher  technical  quality. 

On  the  15th  December,  1953,  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  met  to  carry  out  their  annual  examination 
of  the  progress  of  Nato  forces,  and  to  take  deci- 
sions which  would  govern  the  future  conduct  of 
policy.  They  concluded  that  their  assessment  of 
Soviet  policy  and  capabilities  required  that  the 
military  plans  of  the  Alliance  should  be  based  on 
the  expectations  of  a  continuing  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  North  Atlantic  Community  over  a 
long  period,  Accordingly,  they  agreed  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  member  countries  to  sup- 
port over  a  long  period  of  years  forces  which,  by 
their  balance,  quality  and  efficiency  of  armament, 
would  be  a  major  factor  in  contributing  to  the  ef- 
fective security  of  the  Nato  area.  In  other  words 
the  Council  contemplated  a  "long  haul". 

In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the  Council  re- 
solved that  member  governments,  the  Interna- 
tional Staff,  and  the  Nato  military  authorities 
should  have  as  their  future  military  objectives  the 
development  of  a  balanced  collective  force,  both 
active  and  reserve,  planned  to  meet  a  continuing 
threat,  maintained  in  the  highest  practicable  state 
of  readiness,  and  supported  by  adequate  reserves 
of  material. 

The  Nato  military  authorities  were  directed, 
inter  alia : 

1.  to  keep  under  continuous  review,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  agreed  strategic  concept,  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  forces  required  to  defend  the  Nato  area,  taking 
account  of  developments  in  military  technology,  Soviet 
capabilities,  and  the  overall  strategic  situation,  in  order 
to  provide  general  guidance  to  Nato  defence  planning. 

2.  to  press  on  with  their  reassessment  of  the  most  effec- 
tive pattern  of  military  strength  in  the  next  few  years 
within  the  resources  which  it  is  anticipated  may  be  made 
available. 
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The  Future 

The  problem  before  Nato  in  1954  has  changed 
since  the  hectic  days  of  early  1951,  and  even  since 
the  balanced  appraisal  at  Lisbon  in  February,  1952. 
Nato's  present  task  is  not  only  to  maintain  the 
armed  strength  in  being,  or  coming  into  being, 
but  also  steadily  to  improve  its  quality,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  economic  difficulties  still  persist, 
and  that  there  is  perhaps  a  diminished  sense  of 
urgency. 

The  advent  of  new  weapons  has  also  set  a  dif- 
ficult problem,  which  is  now  being  studied  by 
Nato's  Supreme  Commanders.  When  the  results 
of  these  studies  have  been  considered  by  the  Stand- 
ing Group  and  by  the  Military  Committee,  the 
Council  will  receive  their  recommendations,  and 
make  their  decisions.  Until  this  has  been  done, 
it  would  be  both  unwise  and  misleading  to  hazard 
any  guess  as  to  the  future.  At  present  it  can  only 
be  surmised  that  the  existing  conventional  forces 
will  have  to  be  maintained  until  and  unless  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  the  advance  of  science  has  ren- 
dered them  obsolete. 

This  chapter  may  well  conclude  with  extracts 
from  statements  made  by  Nato  Commanders  in 
1954. 

In  January,  General  Gruenther  said : 

We  have  ...  an  air-ground  shield  which,  although  still 
not  strong  enough,  would  force  an  enemy  to  concentrate 
prior  to  attack.  In  doing  so,  the  concentrating  force 
would  be  extremely  vulnerable  to  losses  from  atomic 
weapon  attacks.  .  .  .  We  can  now  use  atomic  weapons 
against  an  aggressor,  delivered  not  only  by  long-range 
aircraft,  but  also  by  the  use  of  shorter  range  planes,  and 
by  280  mm.  artillery.  .  .  .  This  air-ground  team  consti- 
tutes a  very  effective  shield,  and  it  would  fight  very  well 
in  case  of  attack.  We  think  that  it  is  of  such  strength 
that  the  Soviets  do  not  now  have  in  occupied  Europe  suf- 
ficient air  and  ground  forces  to  be  certain  of  overwhelm- 
ing this  shield.  Of  course,  the  Soviets  can  move  in  addi- 
tional forces  to  overcome  that  deficiency.  But  if  they  do, 
we  should  be  able  to  get  some  warning  of  an  impending 
attack.  As  a  result  of  that  warning,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  increase  our  defensive  strength  considerably.  In  par- 
ticular, we  should  be  able  to  alert  our  air  forces. 


In   June,   1954,    General   Gruenther   told  U 
English-Speaking  Union  in  London  that  TSfA 
had  available  90  to  100  divisions  in  varying  degrn 
of  readiness,  i.  e.  three  to  four  times  as  much  la  I 
power  available  as  when  General  Eisenhower  fi 
took  command.    'The  air  build-up  has  been  ev . 
greater',  General  Gruenther  stated.    Indeed,  t 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  in  his  judgment,  t  • 
Soviet  would  in  the  end  be  severely  defeated  if 
attacked  the  Western  Powers  in  1954.    Nevertl  • 
less,  he  added  the  warning  that  this  situation  mig 
not  endure,  and  that  he  doubted  whether  time  m  , 
on  the  side  of  the  Alliance. 

On  the  naval  side,  let  us  turn  to  Admiral  ty 
Cormick's  report  to  the  Standing  Group  in  Api 
1954.  He  pointed  out  the  considerable  progn 
which  has  been  made  within  the  Atlantic  Co: 
mand  in  the  last  two  years.  He  stressed  the  m 
tual  benefit  derived  by  all  national  componer 
from  the  major  Nato  naval  exercises,  and  ei 
phasized  that,  while  these  exercises  provide  t 
means  for  solving  many  inherent  problems,  th 
also  indicate  the  substantial  inadequacy  of  t 
forces  presently  earmarked  for  Saclant  when  i 
lated  to  the  mission  entrusted  to  him. 

Admiral  McCormick,  in  a  BBC  address,  h; 
previously  said : 

The  desperate  days  of  World  Wars  I  and  II  cannot 
forgotten.  Also  I  ask  you  not  to  forget  the  tremendc 
number  of  ships  and  aircraft  which  were  finally  requir 
in  both  those  wars  to  bring  about  the  final  days  of  victc 
When  I  compare  them  to  those  I  now  see  available  to  n 
1  cannot  say  that  I  am  happy.  .  .  .  We  must  continue 
exert  every  pressure  ....  to  continue  the  planned  bui 
up  of  Nato  strength. 

The  increase  and  improvement,  during  the  la 
five  years,  of  the  forces  of  the  North  Atlant 
Treaty  Organization  have  enabled  them  to  con 
nearer  to  achieving  their  main  object — to  det 
aggression.  How  much  our  growing  defensi 
strength  has  already  contributed  to  maintainii 
peace  in  Europe  no  one  can  measure  precise] 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  pea 
has  been  preserved. 
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INEX  A 

tal  Defence  Expenditures  of  NATO  Countries  1949-1953  > 


Country 


Currency  Unit 


Igium  .  .  .  . 
n&da  .  .  .  . 
nmark.    .    .    . 

.    .    . 

?ece 

ly 

rem bourn   .    . 
rherlatuN 
rway   .    .    .    . 

.  .  . 
rkoy  .  .  .  . 
ited  Kingdom 
Had  States.    . 


i:a 


ro  Europe.  .  .  . 
ro  North  America 
TAL  Nato  .    .    . 


Million  US  Dollar  equivalents 

Million  Dollars 

Million  US  Dollar  equivalents 


Million  Bel.  Frs.    .  . 

Million  Can.  $  .    .  . 
Million  Dan.  Kroner 

Milliard  Fr.  Frs.    .  . 

Million  Drachmae.  . 

Milliard  Lire  .    .    .  . 

Million  Lux.  Frs.  .  . 

Million  Guilders    .  . 
Million  Nor.  Kroner 

Million  Escudos.    .  . 

Million  Lire        .    .  . 

Million  £  Sterling.  . 

Million  US  $  .    .    .  . 


1949 


7,653 
372 
360 
479 

1,630 
301 
112 
680 
370 

1,436 

721 

779 

13,  300 


1950 


8,256 
495 
359 
559 

1,971 
353 
170 
901 
357 

1,  530 

693 

849 

14,  300 


1951 


13,  387 

1,  220 
475 
881 

3,345 
457 
264 

1,060 
572 

1,565 
763 

1,  149 
33,  216 


1952 


20,  029 
1,875 

676 
1,297 
2,470 

521 

436 
1,253 

831 
1,691 

860 

1,561 

47,  671 


4,831 
13,  672 
18,  503 


5,413 
14,  795 
20,  208 


7,605 
34,  436 
42,  041 


10,312 

49,  546 

2  59,  798 


1953 


19,  901 

1,960 

889 

1,451 

2,767 

480 

489 

1,330 

1,067 

1,975 

1,080 

1,689 

49,  734 


11,227 

51,  694 

2  62,  773 


roTE—  These  figures  are  on  the  basis  of  the  Nato  definition  of  defence  expenditures,  and  represent  actual  pay- 
its  made  during  the  calendar  year.  They  may  differ  considerably  from  the  amounts  given  in  national  budgets,  which 
luently  relate  to  budgetary  classifications  differing  more  or  less  widely  from  the  Nato  definition,  and  which  in  some 
ntrics  include  substantial  amounts  which  may  be  carried  over  for  actual  expenditures  in  subsequent  years,  in  accord- 
e  with  varying  national  budgetary  practices.  The  figures  are  not  limited  to  expenditures  for  the  support  of  Nato 
es,  but  include  other  defence  expenditures  as  well. 

igures  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  include  expenditures  for  the  procurement  of  military  equipment  to  be  furnished 
nd-item  aid  to  European  Nato  countries.  Figures  for  European  Nato  countries  do  not  include  any  allowance  for  the 
le  of  this  equipment. 

conomic  and  defence  support  aid  is  not  included  in  the  defence  expenditures  of  the  United  States.  The  national 
■ency  counterpart  of  US  economic  and  defence  aid,  to  the  extent  used  for  defence  purposes,  is  included  in  the  defence 
?nditures  of  the  recipient  countries. 

rhe  table  contains  the  figures  as  they  were  known  on  July  1,  1954.  Since  that  date,  the  figures  for  some  countries 
e  undergone  slight  modifications. 

Expenditures  financed  from  US  Special  Military  Support  are  included  in  the  figures  for  both  the  United  States  and 
nee.  These  amount  to  60  million  dollars  (21  milliard  French  francs)  in  1952  and  148  million  dollars  (52  milliard 
ach  francs)  in  1953.     The  'TOTAL  Nato'  figures  have  been  adjusted  to  eliminate  double  counting  of  these  amounts. 


HEX  B 

iet  Armed  Strength 

estimated  in  1954) 

ince  1947,  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Soviet  ground 
es  has  remained  fairly  constant  at  175  divisions :  but 
r  mobility  and  fire-power  have  been  greatly  increased 
neehanisation  and  modernisation  of  equipment.  There 
now  65  tank  and  mechanised  divisions :  the  rifle  di- 
3ns  have  been  motorised  and  equipped  with  tanks  and 


additional  artillery.  The  Soviet  potential  in  airborne 
troops  has  been  considerably  increased  since  World  War 
II. 

The  number  of  satellite  divisions  has  almost  doubled 
since  1947,  bringing  their  total  to  about  80  divisions. 

The  USSR,  Eastern  Germany  and  the  East  European 
satellites  today  have  an  aggregate  of  over  six  million  men 
under  arms.  Approximately  4y2  million  of  these  are  in 
the  ground  forces.  A  high  state  of  preparedness  is  main- 
tained by  a  rigorous  training  programme. 

The  USSR  has  a  ready-made  spearhead  for  a  rapid  ad- 
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vance  into  Western  Europe.  This  is  composed  of  22  Soviet 
divisions  in  Eastern  Germany.  The  bulk  of  these  are 
armoured  divisions  with  nearly  a  complete  complement  of 
tanks  and  self-propelled  guns.  Behind  this  spearhead 
there  are  an  additional  60  Soviet  divisions  located  in  the 
Eastern  European  satellite  countries  and  Western  USSR. 
(This  does  not  take  into  account  satellite  divisions). 

The  Soviet  mobilisation  system  is  tested  periodically. 
It  is  estimated  that,  30  days  after  mobilisation,  the  Soviet 
and  satellite  ground  forces  could  number  400  divisions. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Soviet  air  forces  in  recent 
years  has  been  constant  at  about  20,000  aircraft ;  but  very 
considerable  modernisation  has  taken  place.  In  1951, 
about  20  per  cent  of  their  fighters  were  jet  types :  by  early 
1954,  almost  all  of  their  fighters  were  jet  types.  In 
early  1951,  jet  light  bombers  had  not  been  introduced  into 
operational  units :  by  1954,  well  over  two-thirds  of  their 
light  bomber  force  were  jets.  In  the  medium  bomber 
category,  the  Soviets  have,  since  1951,  doubled  the  num- 
ber of  Tu-4s  (similar  to  the  US  B-29)  in  operational  units. 
Still  newer  types  of  jet  fighters  have  recently  appeared. 
Newer  types  of  medium  and  heavy  bombers,  including  jet 
models,  have  also  been  observed. 

The  development  of  a  comprehensive  aviation  training 
programme  has  substantially  enhanced  the  capability  of 
Soviet  air  power. 

Up  to  1951,  the  combat  value  of  the  satellite  air  forces 
was  insignificant,  and  their  aircraft  were  obsolete.  By 
1954,  not  only  had  their  numerical  strength  been  doubled, 
but  nearly  half  of  their  fighters  were  jets.  In  addition 
their  facilities  have  been  improved,  and  training  has 
reached  a  fairly  satisfactory  standard. 

In  the  past  three  years  the  Soviets  have  about  tripled 
the  number  of  major  airfields  in  Eastern  Europe  which 
will  accommodate  jet  fighters.  This  construction  is  still 
proceeding,  especial  attention  being  directed  to  the  pro- 
vision of  very  long  runways. 

The  growing  complex  of  airfields  throughout  Eastern 
Europe,  the  aircraft  control  and  warning  systems  and 
anti-aircraft  artillery  dispositions  of  the  Soviet  bloc  are 
rapidly  becoming  capable  of  providing  an  effective  air 
defence  belt  along  the  western  perimeter  of  the  USSR. 

The  Soviet  navy  has  over  300  submarines  in  service,  of 
which  about  half  are  large  or  medium  ocean-going  types. 
The  current  large-scale  naval  construction  programme 
lays  emphasis  on  the  continued  production  of  large  ocean- 
going submarines.  Moreover,  the  surface  forces  include 
three  battleships,  24  cruisers  and  150  destroyers. 

There  are  large  stock-piles  of  sea  mines,  and  the  Soviet 
have  considerable  power  of  minelaying  both  by  sea  and 
air. 

There  have  been  remarkable  developments  in  the  fields 
of  atomic,  chemical  and  biological  warfare,  and  of  guided 
missiles. 

The  Soviet  economy  has  maintained  a  level  of  military 


production  which  has  proved  sufficient  not  only  to  pro 
vide  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  Soviet  and  satellite 
forces,  but  also  to  increase  their  stockpiles.  They  have 
for  example,  more  than  enough  tanks,  mortars,  and  anti 
tank  guns  for  some  300-odd  Soviet  divisions,  and  thei 
stockpile  of  field  artillery  and  anti-aircraft  artillery  i 
several  times  that  required  to  supply  those  divisions 
Production  of  these  items  is  continuing  apace. 


German  Ratification  of 
Paris  Agreements 

Press  release  151  dated  March  18 

The  Department  of  State  is  gratified  that  thi 
German  Bundesrat,  by  a  large  majority,  ha; 
approved  the  ratification  of  the  Paris  Agreement! 
bringing  Germany  into  the  Western  Europear 
Union  and  Nato.  This  completes  the  necessarj 
German  parliamentary  action  and  represents 
another  important  forward  step  toward  tht 
achievement  of  strength  through  unity  in  Westerr 
Europe. 


National  Reserve  Plan 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  153  dated  March  18 

Today  the  forces  of  aggression  threaten  in  manj 
parts  of  the  world.  If  an  aggressor  should  makt 
a  major  strike  against  us  or  our  allies,  millions  oi 
Americans  would  be  called  into  active  militarj 
service.  These  young  men  would  require  training 
in  the  new  techniques  of  national  defense.  Thi 
time  to  train  them  is  now. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  we  are  moving,  not  to 
ward  war,  but  along  the  road  to  a  true  and  lasting 
peace.  The  chances  of  prevailing  in  this  nobh 
cause  will  be  better  if  we  build  up  our  trained  re 
serve  force.  For  the  greater  our  strength,  th< 
greater  is  our  power  to  deter  aggression  and  t( 
avert  war.  I,  therefore,  earnestly  commend  th( 
National  Reserve  Plan  that  has  been  proposed  bj 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  approved  by  th< 
President  and  by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
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eveloping  Strength  for  European  Defense 

by  Ot  n.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther 

-   premel  'om  mander,  Allied  Powers  Europe 1 


I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  here.  It  is  in- 
resting  that  a  month  ago  today,  at  almost  this 
me  hour — 3  o'clock — I  was  at  Copenhagen 
Denmark,  meeting  with  a  group  of  80  members 
the  Danish  Parliament,  the  cabinet,  and  other 
icials,  on  this  same  subject.  There  is  a  certain 
!  at  ion  between  the  two  areas,  though  they  are 
500  miles  apart,  because  they  are  both  agricul- 
ral  communities — both  areas  are  wondering 
>ut,  and  sadly  troubled  by,  the  security  situation 
the  world  today. 

The  Danes  are  particularly  disturbed  because 
len  you  notice  their  position  on  the  map  it  is 
vious  that  they  are  very  close  to  the  area  oc- 
pied  by  the  Soviet  forces  in  Eastern  Germany, 
eciiically,  they  are  13  minutes  away  from  the 
irest  Soviet  base.  However,  the  fate  of  Den- 
irk  and  the  fate  of  North  Dakota  and  the  whole 
se  world  are  bound  up  inextricably  together.  It 
s  to  solve  that  problem  that  the  North  Atlantic 
eaty  Organization  was  formed,  almost  6  years 
x 

General  Eisenhower  came  to  Europe  4  years  ago, 
the  early  part  of  January  1951,  to  set  up  the 
rense  of  Europe.  General  Eisenhower's  mis- 
n  was  the  defense  of  Europe  from  the  northern 
of  Norway  clear  out  to  the  eastern  border  of 
rkey,  a  distance  of  some  4,000  miles. 
>Vhen  General  Eisenhower  arrived,  he  found 
state  of  the  free  world  in  a  very  depressed 
idition.  Mind  you,  this  was  in  January  1951. 
i  had  just  suffered  a  series  of  reverses  in  Korea, 
1  it  was  only  a  matter  of  weeks  until  it  seemed 
were  going  to  be  ejected  from  that  peninsula. 

Address  made  before  a  joint  session  of  the  North 
;ota  Legislative  Assembly  at  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  on 
.22. 
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In  Europe  itself  the  hope  that  there  would  be  a 
new  and  better  world  had  given  way  to  the  real- 
ization that  Soviet  imperialism  was  again  on  the 
march.  You  had  such  incidents  as  the  coup  d'etat 
in  Prague,  the  Berlin  Airlift,  and  there  was 
practically  no  strength  to  meet  them. 

General  Eisenhower  took  a  trip  around  the  area 
3  days  after  he  arrived  and  he  found  that,  first 
of  all,  we  had  virtually  no  forces  to  defend  suc- 
cessfully against  acts  of  aggression.  Even  if  we 
did  have  the  forces,  there  were  no  means  of  com- 
munication to  implement  our  overall  strategy. 

Eisenhower's  headquarters  were  set  up  in  Paris 
and  became  known  as  Shape,  which  stands  for  the 
Supreme  Headquarters  of  the  Allied  Powers  in 
Europe.  From  this  headquarters  in  January  1951 
I  attempted  to  call  Oslo.  I  was  told  by  the  op- 
erator to  bear  in  mind  that  the  telephone  line  went 
through  the  Soviet  zone,  and  we  would  have  the 
assistance  of  the  Soviet  officials  in  putting  the  call 
through.  The  operator  said  it  would  take  8  hours, 
but  it  actually  took  12  hours.  Whether  this  was 
because  of  Soviet  help  we  don't  know.  Now,  4 
years  later,  we  can  get  our  calls  through  promptly. 
I  left  Paris  Friday  evening;  that  afternoon  I 
called  to  Oslo  and  we  got  through  in  3  minutes 
and,  I  am  sure,  without  Soviet  assistance. 

We  now  have  a  going  setup — not  that  we  have 
a  complete  answer  to  the  problems,  but  we  have  a 
functioning  organization.  We  have  divided  our 
perimeter  into  sectors,  with  headquarters  at  Oslo 
to  handle  Norway  and  Denmark;  a  headquarters 
at  Fontainebleau  to  defend  the  critical  central 
area;  a  headquarters  at  Naples  to  defend  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Turkey ;  and  a  headquarters  at  Malta 
to  handle  the  Mediterranean  Sea  lines  of  commu- 
nication. 

All  of  those  headquarters  have  what  we  call 
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emergency  plans.  They  know  exactly  what  to  do 
if  an  act  of  aggression  developed  today.  Whether 
we  would  be  successful  or  not  is  another  question 
and  depends  largely  on  what  the  enemy  brought 
against  us,  but  we  do  have  well  prepared  plans. 
All  forces  know  what  to  do.  We  could,  I  assure 
you,  put  up  an  excellent  defense.  Our  forces, 
numerically,  are  from  three  to  four  times  as  strong 
as  they  were  when  General  Eisenhower  arrived 
in  Europe,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  effective- 
ness the  improvement  is  greater  still.  How  well 
we  would  do  depends  on  the  capabilities  of  the 
potential  enemy. 

Soviet  Capabilities 

In  military  jargon  the  term  "capabilities" 
means  what  the  enemy  could  do.  It  does  not  in- 
dicate he  has  any  intention  of  doing  anything. 
Intentions  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  determined  by 
a  very  few  people  at  the  top.  Up  until  3  weeks 
ago,  we  thought  they  were  determined  by  three 
people.  We  are  not  so  sure  now  how  many  are 
involved.  It  is  very  difficult  to  gage  intentions; 
so  our  military  planning  has  to  be  based  on  ca- 
pabilities— what  the  potential  enemy  could  do  if 
he  decided  to  launch  a  major  aggression. 

What  are  the  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  today  ? 
Taking  the  land  forces  first,  the  Soviets  have  the 
largest  land  army  in  the  world.  They  demobi- 
lized only  slightly  at  the  end  of  the  war.  They 
now  have  more  than  two  and  a  half  million  men — 
well  led.  We  can  get  very  slight  consolation  by 
saying  the  forces  on  our  side,  division  for  division, 
are  superior,  because  that  is  not  true. 

They  have  an  air  force  of  approximately  20,000 
operational  planes.  However,  those  planes  qual- 
ity-wise do  not  have  an  advantage  over  ours.  In 
fact,  the  reverse  is  correct :  We  have  an  advantage 
over  them  quality-wise,  but  they  make  this  up  by 
their  superiority  in  numbers.  The  Soviets  are 
improving  the  quality  of  their  air  forces.  It  will 
take  them  some  time,  however,  plane  for  plane 
and  pilot  for  pilot,  to  be  the  equal  of  ours. 

On  the  naval  side,  they  are  concentrating  in  the 
field  of  submarines.  Also  they  are  building  cer- 
tain surface  craft,  cruisers  and  destroyers.  How- 
ever, the  cream  of  the  crop,  from  the  standpoint 
of  personnel,  is  in  the  submarine  field.  They  now 
have  a  total  of  about  350  submarines  of  all  classes. 
So  that  you  may  have  an  idea  of  what  350  sub- 
marines mean,  I  should  tell  you  that  when  the 


Germans  started  the  last  war  they  had  fewer  thi 
75.  That  doesn't  mean  the  Soviets  are  five  tin; 
as  good  as  the  Germans.  They  do  not  have  ti 
same  know-how  as  the  Germans.  But  it  does  i 
dicate  a  trend,  a  focus  of  attention  that  is  receivi  ■ 
very  careful  consideration  by  the  Soviet  hi., 
command. 

Numerically  then — except  in  the  case  of  t. 
navy — the  Soviet  forces  are  about  the  same  n< 
as  when  General  Eisenhower  came  to  Eurof 
quality-wise,  they  are  much  better.  Take  o 
category,  the  fighter  plane.  They  had  10,000  a 
nearly  all  were  piston-driven  planes.  They  st 
have  10,000  but  they  are  jet-propelled.  Tf 
means  the  effectiveness  of  that  air  force  has  i 
creased  greatly. 

Satellite  Forces 

I  have  not  said  anything  about  the  satellit 
Their  forces  are  increasing  considerably.  Wh 
General  Eisenhower  came  to  Europe,  there  w€ 
about  50  satellite  divisions;  now  there  are  abo 
80.  Those  are  in  addition  to  the  Soviet  divisio 
I  mentioned  earlier.  The  air  forces  of  the  sati 
lite  nations  contain  between  2,000  and  3,000  plam 

Neither  of  these  forces,  the  satellite  air  fore 
or  the  satellite  ground  forces,  are  first-class  un 
yet.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  produce  first-cla 
units — especially  first-class  air  forces — but  the  S 
viets  are  concentrating  on  them  and  their  streng 
is  growing  constantly. 

All  of  this  gives  a  picture  of  an  increase  in  t' 
power  of  the  Soviet  bloc — for  what  reason,  aga 
I  say,  we  do  not  attempt  to  evaluate.  Our  pla 
consider  only  what  the  capabilities  are  if  a  decisi< 
should  be  made  to  attack.  Against  these  capabi 
ties  we  developed  an  emergency  war  plan.  Y( 
will  recall  that  I  said  earlier  that  our  comraam 
at  Oslo,  Fontainebleau,  Naples,  and  Malta  kno 
exactly  what  to  do  if  an  aggression  should  devel( 
today.     By  that  I  mean  February  22, 1955. 

It  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  miracle,  howeve 
considering  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  forces  we 
never  demobilized  and  that  the  forces  under  oi 
command  were  at  a  very  low  level  in  Januai 
1951,  if  we  had  enough  power  now  to  be  certain  i 
resisting  successfully  an  all-out  Soviet  aggressio 
We  are  not  that  good  yet.  We  would  give  an  e 
cellent  account,  but  it  requires  more  force.  Th 
is  why  we  have  recommended  to  our  political  s 
periors  that  additional  forces  be  provided. 
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itegic  Importance  of  Western  Germany 

11  developing  our  strength  in  Allied  Command 
rope,  it  was  inevitable,  then,  that  we  should 
aider  the  strategic  importance  of  Western  Ger- 
fiy.  The  more  we  studied  this  problem  at 
u'E,  the  more  we  became  convinced  of  the  diffi- 
ifs  of  defending  Europe  without  German  par- 

pation.  You  will  recall  that  the  Paris  accords 
Tided  for  the  admission  of  Western  Germany 
i  Nato  as  the  fifteenth  member.2 
Hien  those  accords  have  been  ratified,  Western 
many,  as  a  partner  in  the  alliance,  will  con- 
>ute  for  the  defense  of  Europe  some  18  to  20 
ieal  air  wings,  12  divisions,  and  a  naval  ele- 
lt  with  a  mission  chiefly  in  the  Baltic. 
tecause  of  the  limited  strength  available  to  us 
hout  Western  Germany,  it  is  not  possible  to  de- 
1  far  enough  to  the  east  in  Central  Europe. 
s  is  an  unsatisfactory  strategy.  We  must  have 
th  in  our  position  in  order  to  counter  the  strik- 
power  of  mechanized  armies  and  to  fight  off 
iern  jet  aircraft.  We  should,  therefore,  try  to 
1  as  far  to  the  east  as  possible.  Such  a  defense 
1  be  feasible  when  the  German  contribution 
)ines  an  effective  one. 
lie  question  is  sometimes  asked:  "What  good 

12  German  divisions  in  an  atomic  era?"  The 
jerman  divisions,  along  with  the  German  air 

naval  contribution,  make  the  difference  be- 
en a  second-choice  strategy  and  a  much  more 
rable  forward  strategy.  This  is  true  not  in 
e  of  the  atomic  age  but  because  of  it.  We  must 
e  a  sufficient  shield  of  allied  ground  and  air 
:es  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  advancing  in 
ely  dispersed  formation.  That  shield  must  be 
ng  enough  to  force  an  attacking  enemy  to  con- 
rate  in  his  effort  to  break  through.  Those 
:entrations  would  be  extremely  vulnerable  to 
cks  by  our  new  weapons. 
or  this  reason  we  are  concentrating  our  atten- 

at  Shape  on  the  development  of  a  defense 
i  which  we  will  use  when  the  German  forces 
ready.  The  German  units  will  then  be  an  in- 
al  part  of  the  allied  shield  side  by  side  with 
r  Nato  partners. 

s  you  know,  under  our  Shape  arrangements, 
contingents  of  the  participating  nations  cannot 
on  their  own  but  rather  each  national  force 
ribution  is  used  as  a  part  of  a  whole  under  a 

or  texts  of  Paris  agreements,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov. 
354,  p.  719. 
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unified  command  for  the  common  good.  When 
we  have  this  essential  German  addition,  and  with 
the  capability  of  all  weapons  in  our  Nato  arsenal, 
we  will  then  be  able  to  plan  realistically  on  a  for- 
ward strategy  which  will  defend  Western  Ger- 
many. 

The  prospect  of  a  rearmed  Germany  is  a  matter 
of  concern  to  some  nations  of  Western  Europe 
who  have  suffered  much  from  the  misuse  of  Ger- 
man power.  That  anxiety  is  quite  understandable. 
The  plans  for  the  rearmament  of  Western  Ger- 
many are  also  causing  much  anxiety  in  the  minds 
of  many  Germans.  This  very  attitude  on  their 
part  is  evidence  of  the  determination  of  the  people 
of  Western  Germany  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the 
past.  They  have  a  stake  in  the  continued  freedom 
of  the  West  and  the  right  and  the  responsibility  to 
aid  in  its  defense. 

The  admission  of  Western  Germany  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  will  provide  that 
military  strength  essential  not  only  to  the  present 
members  of  Nato  but  to  the  German  people  them- 
selves. It  will  constitute  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  unity  of  Western  Europe. 

A  brief  summary  of  our  military  situation  is 
this:  We  have  increased  our  military  potential 
very  considerably.  It  probably  is  still  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  an  all-out  act  of  aggression  today, 
but  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  good  when  we 
get  the  German  contribution. 

The  Psychological  Factor 

I  have  been  discussing  only  the  military  side. 
You  will  recall  that  Clemenceau,  many  years  ago, 
as  a  wisecrack  said,  "War  is  much  too  important 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  military."  Although  he 
was  being  a  bit  cynical  at  that  time,  the  develop- 
ments since  then  have  proved  him  to  be  correct. 
Not  only  do  we  have  the  military  side  but  we  have 
the  political,  the  psychological,  and  the  economic 
side.  I  would  like  for  a  moment  to  discuss  the 
psychological  factor. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
serve  under  General  Clark  in  Vienna,  and  in  that 
position  I  came  in  contact  with  the  Russians. 
That  was  in  July  1945.  The  war  was  over  in 
Europe  but  not  elsewhere  in  the  world.  It  was 
a  honeymoon  period.  There  was  never  going  to 
be  any  trouble  again.  We  were  very  close  friends 
with  the  Russians.  I  was  the  No.  2  man  on  the 
United  States  side,  and  the  No.  2  man  on  the  Rus- 
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sian  side  was  a  man  I  saw  very  often.  He  was 
a  four-star  general,  age  42,  one  of  the  ablest  men 
I  had  ever  met.  He  was  a  dedicated  Communist. 
He  believed  in  it  with  all  his  heart  and  soul.  He 
and  I  discussed  communism  at  that  time,  and  his 
philosophy  went  something  like  this: 

You  come  from  a  country  that  prides  itself  on  freedom. 
You  and  your  associates  don't  realize  that  freedom,  as  you 
practice  it,  is  really  divisive.  You  should  have  a  group 
of  strong  people  as  we  do  at  the  top  who  will  tell  the  people 
what  to  do.  Under  your  system,  you  are  requiring  them 
to  take  action  on  subjects  of  which  they  have  absolutely 
no  understanding.  You  might  as  well  be  having  them  vote 
on  the  correctness  of  the  Einstein  theory.  What  do  they 
know  about  it?  They  will  have  politically  a  black  side  and 
a  white  side,  and  you  will  be  lucky  if  you  get  a  grey 
answer ;  most  frequently  you  won't  get  any  answer.  We, 
in  our  system,  get  a  correct  answer  because  we  have  wise, 
dedicated  men  at  the  top  and  we  tell  the  people  what  to  do. 

His  second  thesis  related  to  religion.    He  said, 

You  belong  to  a  country,  a  civilization,  that  sponsors 
religion,  and  well  you  should,  because  you  are  trying  to 
exploit  the  masses  and  naturally  you  want  them  to  wait 
until  they  go  to  heaven  in  order  to  get  their  reward. 
You  don't  want  to  give  them  what  they  are  entitled  to 
on  this  earth;  that's  the  reason  your  capitalism  is  suf- 
fering. You  have  even  devised  a  commandment,  "Thou 
shalt  not  steal,"  just  to  make  certain  they  don't  get  what 
they  are  entitled  to  on  this  earth. 

His  third  premise  went  something  like  this: 

In  any  government  and  especially  one  like  ours,  the 
education  of  the  young  is  of  prime  importance,  because 
they  must  recognize  the  contribution  that  they  are  to 
make  to  the  state.  They  must  have  political  indoctrina- 
tion— political  education — right  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  interesting  that  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
this  man  was  given  just  that  job  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  is  now  almost  10  years  older,  but  he 
is  still  a  very  able  man.  He  has  been  appointed 
as  the  head  of  the  Main  Political  Directorate  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  has  two  bosses:  Mr. 
Khrushchev  is  one  and  Marshal  Zhukov  is  the 
other.  He  has  the  job  of  educating  or  indoctri- 
nating the  young  men  of  the  armed  forces.  There 
is  a  turn-over  of  about  2  million  each  year.  He  is 
assisted  by  some  2,000  university  graduates. 
They  are  engaged  in  the  Soviet  forces,  down  to 
the  smaller  units,  in  educating  these  people  in  the 
tenets  of  communism.  They  are  not  trying  to 
enlist  them  necessarily  in  the  Communist  Party, 
for  that  is  a  very  exclusive  party ;  there  are  only 
7  million  out  of  213  million  people.  To  be  able 
to  have  them  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  is  the 


job  of  this  general  I  knew,  and  knowing  his 
votion  to  the  cause  I  know  he  is  doing  an  effici 
job. 

Challenge  to  American  Leadership 

I  bring  that  to  your  attention  because  I  thin] 
represents  a  problem  for  us.  We  are  very  g< 
at  being  "anti,"  but  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his 
sociates  and  the  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  v 
are  directing  policies  are  more  than  "anti"— t] 
are  "for,"  and  for  a  sinister  doctrine.  Certai 
Khrushchev  believes  in  it.  That  challenge  is 
one  that  is  before  us  now,  where  we  are  againf 
totalitarian  dictatorship,  extending  from  E 
Germany  7,000  miles  to  the  east,  the  strong 
aggregation  of  power  in  the  history  of  the  wo 
that  ostensibly  operates  under  the  control  o 
very  few  men.  We,  with  our  conception  of 
mocracy  and  freedom,  face  great  difficulties.  ' 
face  the  question  of  dedication,  of  service,  serv 
to  our  country  and  service  to  the  cause  of  f  reed( 
How  we  are  going  to  solve  it  is  not  yet  clear 
me.  I  think  we  are  doing  better,  but  we  are  : 
doing  it  with  the  zeal  that  these  people  are.  T 
United  States  by  reason  of  the  power  positior 
has  assumed  has  fallen  heir  to  the  mantle 
leadership  in  the  world,  and  our  responsibilitj 
very,  very  heavy. 

You  hear  from  time  to  time  that  in  Eur< 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  anti- Americanism.   Th 
is  some,  but  that  isn't  so  much  what  you  have 
Europe  as  it  is  skepto-Americanism.    They  i 
not  sure  that  we  have  the  wisdom  to  lead  the  wo 
through  a  cold-war  struggle  which  may  last 
a  long,  long  time.    The  British  were  in  a  simi 
position  of  leadership  from  the  year  1814  to  i 
year  1914.     But  their  whole  educational  syst 
was  gaged  to  produce  leaders,  to  produce  1 
know-how  that  would  understand  the  elements 
world  power  in  the  type  of  world  existing  th 
We  have  still,  I  feel,  to  perfect  such  a  system  I 
assist  us  in  discharging  the  responsibility  we  n  i 
have.    I  need  only  point  to  the  fact  that  u 
United  States,  which  has  become  the  most  pow 
ful  country  in  the  world,  has  become  so  largi 
through  impatience.     If  we  have  to  move  a  1 
and  it  takes  50  bulldozers,  we  would  get  50  bi 
dozers  and  an  extra  100  for  good  measure,  a: 
the  hill  would  disappear. 

Some  of  us  have  the  concept  that  in  the  wo  1 
of  ideas  the  same  bulldozer  tactics  work.    If 
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: uimtoly  that  is  not  true.     It  is  a  question  of 
ging  an  alliance  which  is  going  to  last  for  years 

years  ami  years  under  very  frustrating  and 
j  irritating  conditions.  All  allies  are  not 
ig  to  do  what  you  want  them  to  do.  The  only 
feet  allies,  we  feel,  are  ourselves;  all  the  rest, 
think,  make  mistakes,  and  it  is  natural  that  we 
luate  our  own  capabilities,  our  own  intentions, 
our  own  virtues  very  highly. 

■lize  that  having  said  that,  you  will  say, 
hat  do  you  want  us  to  do  about  it?"  I  can 
.  give  a  very  general  answer  to  that  question  by 
ng  you  the  story  of  Will  Kogers.  Many  years 
he  was  talking  about  the  submarine  menace. 
Mad  he  had  the  answer  to  that  problem.  All 
had  to  do  was  bring  the  ocean  to  a  boil ;  that 
ild  force  the  submarines  to  the  top.  When  you 
thtm  to  the  top,  knock  them  off.     Someone 

to  "Will,  ''How  do  you  get  the  ocean  to  boil?" 
said,  "Now  just  a  second.  I  have  only  been 
ining  the  general  principles,  and  it  is  up  to 
to  work  out  the  details." 
fall  very  much  into  that  same  trap  in  present- 
the  problem  to  a  distinguished  audience  like 
without  a  specific  answer.  But  I  am  making 
plea  that  more  and  more  in  our  educational 
em,  more  and  more  in  our  daily  lives,  we  be- 
e  more  keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of  our 
tion  in  this  world  and  of  the  necessity  for  wis- 
i — and  I  mean  wisdom,  rather  than  know-how. 
he  words  of  President  Eisenhower,  we  must 
"good  partner."  That  is  a  very  difficult  prop- 
on.  I  leave  the  problem  unsolved.  But  we 
roing  to  have  to  find  an  answer  if  we  are  going 
•e  able  to  keep  up  this  struggle — cold  war, 
ef  ul  coexistence,  whatever  it  is — and  to  be  able 
ime  out  on  the  winning  side  or  at  least  avoid 
ir  pushed  back  into  another  Korea.  There  is 
vidence  the  Soviets  are  softening.  There  is 
y  indication  they  have  made  it  the  No.  1  ob- 
ve  of  their  foreign  policy  to  separate  the 
ted  States  from  its  allies.  Every  time  they 
drive  in  a  dividing  wedge,  they  do  just  that, 
ou  can  prove  that  an  organization  such  as  ours, 
i  14  countries,  where  you  have  to  have  una- 
ty,  is  a  very  cumbersome  one.  It  certainly  is. 
11  give  you  an  illustration,  a  type  of  frustra- 
that  we  had :  In  the  satellite  countries  to  our 

there  are  a  good  many  Soviet  airfields, 
in  General  Eisenhower  came  to  Europe,  recog- 
ig  the  importance  of  air  power,  which  is  the 
inating  factor  if  war  should  take  place,  we 


decided  we  had  to  build  airfields.  We  only  had 
15,  and  none  would  take  jets.  But  that  didn't 
matter  much,  because  we  had  no  jets  to  put  on 
them.  We  knew  we  would  get  them  though,  and 
so  we  had  to  build  fields  for  them.  It  was  simple 
enough  to  do  the  building  itself,  but  where  were 
we  going  to  get  the  money  ?  How  would  you  solve 
this  problem?  What  should  Norway  pay  for  an 
airfield  in  Turkey?  What  should  Italy  pay  for 
an  airfield  in  France?  What  should  the  United 
States  pay?  Would  it  be  based  on  national  in- 
come, the  gross  national  product?  The  number 
of  red-headed  women  ?  What  should  the  answer 
be?  For  18  months  the  countries  discussed  it. 
Nobody  got  angry,  but  when  the  collection  box 
was  passed  nothing  was  put  in  it. 

The  Soviets  would  have  solved  it  in  a  few  days. 
They  would  have  said :  "You  pay  5  percent,  you 
pay  7  percent,  and  shut  up."  But  that  isn't  the 
way  we  do  business  in  an  alliance.  However,  in 
spite  of  the  frustrations,  we  have  solved  that  prob- 
lem. Instead  of  the  15  Nato  airfields  we  had  in 
January  1951  when  General  Eisenhower  came,  we 
now  have  130  in  the  European  area  being  financed 
by  Nato.  In  other  words,  we  found  a  solution 
to  this  problem.  It  probably  wasn't  completely 
logical,  it  didn't  conform  to  the  national  income, 
it  was  a  guess,  it  was  a  try ;  but  the  fact  is  we  have 
the  airfields  now.  They  will  take  jets,  and  we 
have  the  jets  to  put  on  them.  So  you  can  get  an- 
swers to  these  problems  with  the  right  kind  of 
leadership  and  the  right  kind  of  determination  to 
cooperate. 

I  am  personally  very  much  convinced  that  if  the 
people  of  Nato — and  there  are  400  million  of 
them — understand  the  problems,  if  they  realize 
what  the  issues  are,  if  they  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion is  a  defensive  one  and  has  as  its  No.  1  objective 
trying  to  prevent  a  war,  I  am  certain  we  can  solve 
this  question  of  collective  security.  It  is  going  to 
take  much  education  and  understanding  in  order 
to  develop  that  wisdom. 

On  the  question  of  the  Crusade  for  Freedom — 
it  tackles  another  problem,  which  is  the  matter  of 
reaching  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I 
have  been  addressing  my  remarks  to  getting  unity 
on  the  part  of  the  people  we  see  every  day,  our 
friends.  The  problem  of  getting  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  is  a  different  one,  and  that  is  the  one  to 
which  the  Crusade  for  Freedom  has  addressed 
itself.    We  in  Europe  have  seen  results  of  its  pro- 
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grams,  and  we  think  they  are  doing  a  magnificent 
job. 

It  will  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  that  the 
Soviets  spend  more  money  trying  to  jam  the  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Crusade  for  Freedom,  than  the 
entire  free  world  spends  in  the  field  of  propa- 
ganda. In  other  words,  the  Soviets  recognize 
what  a  potent  weapon  propaganda  is.  Here  we 
are  a  country  that  sells  soap  in  terms  so  attractive 
you  can  almost  taste  it;  yet  we  have  trouble  in 
developing  propaganda  that  will  appeal  to  the 
mind.  I  am  sure  you  all  agree  with  me  that  the 
Crusade  for  Freedom  should  be  supported.  It  is 
an  enterprise  that  is  going  to  take  a  long  time  to 
develop  the  necessary  know-how,  but  I  am  certain 
we  can  do  it.  I  am  soberly  optimistic  that  we 
shall  make  good  progress  in  this  field. 

Soviet  Weaknesses 

Having  told  you  of  some  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  Russians,  I  want  also  to  tell  you  we  know  our 
own  problems.  We  tend  to  focus  on  our  own 
difficulties  perhaps  unduly,  without  recognizing 
the  other  fellow  has  many  pains  also.  When  the 
Supreme  Soviet  met  2  weeks  ago  today,  some  of 
those  problems  were  exposed  to  the  world.  Just 
what  that  change  meant  is  not  clear  to  us  now,  but 
it  is  certain  they  are  having  trouble.  Every  night 
I  pray  the  troubles  will  multiply.  But  they  will 
probably  multiply  whether  I  pray  or  not. 

I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  one  specific 
kind  of  trouble  that  the  Soviets  have  not  begun 
to  tackle  yet.  I  told  you  we  had  a  large  number 
of  airfields.  We  found  out  that,  having  created 
those  airfields  for  the  jet  planes,  we  needed  a 
great  deal  of  fuel  for  them.  How  would  we  get 
the  fuel  up  there?  When  we  studied  the  prob- 
lem, we  found  that  the  truck  and  tank  capacity  in 
Europe  wasn't  enough  to  get  the  fuel  to  the  fields. 
It  was  clear  that,  if  transportation  facilities  were 
knocked  out  as  the  result  of  enemy  action,  we  were 
going  to  be  in  a  very  bad  fix.  So  we  have  worked 
out  a  pipeline  project.  A  whole  network  of  pipe- 
lines are  already  financed  in  Western  Europe  and 
are  under  construction.  In  2  years  we  will  have 
that  problem  solved.  The  Soviets  haven't  even 
started  on  one  in  their  area.  They  will  learn  the 
Lord  does  not  deliver  fuel  oil  to  airfields  either  in 
war  or  peace — you  have  to  get  it  there  by  human 
means. 

I  bring  it  up  because  there  is  a  tendency  to  feel 
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that  every  Communist  is  a  very  smart  fellow  a  t 
never  makes  any  mistakes,  and  that  they  are 
six  feet  tall.  But  there  are  some  dumb  ones,  a 
there  are  some  runts,  and  they  make  serious  m 
takes.  For  example,  I  think  world  history  w 
show  that  they  made  a  major  error  when  they  ; 
lowed  the  Korean  attack  to  develop.  The  fi 
world  nations  had  dropped  their  forces  to  prs 
tically  zero  and  were  very  ineffective.  If  t 
Korean  attack  had  not  come  along,  it  would  ha 
taken  much  time  to  make  the  people  realize  t 
dangers  of  Soviet  imperialism. 

The  year  before  the  Korean  war,  the  continenl 
countries  had  a  military  budget  of  $4  billic 
Last  year,  not  including  England,  they  had 
budget  of  $11%  billion.  Take  Denmark  alo 
that  year :  it  had  a  budget  of  350  million  kroners 
there  are  seven  kroners  to  a  dollar — and  probab 
for  some  time  to  come  they  will  have  a  milita 
budget  of  a  billion  kroner.  The  major  mistake  < 
the  part  of  the  Soviets  was  allowing  the  Kore; 
enterprise  to  get  under  way.  So  I  reiterate  th 
they  are  not  always  as  wise  or  powerful  as  we  gi 
them  credit  for. 

You  all  know  the  agricultural  problem,  and  yi 
know  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  undertaken.  I 
has  9  million  acres  of  corn  now.  He  says  by  19 
he  will  have  70  million  acres  of  corn.  All  of  tl 
is  virgin  land,  and  most  of  it  is  in  a  latitude  co 
siderably  north  of  that  of  North  Dakota.  Th 
is  a  difficult  problem.  He  says  he  is  going  to  sol 
it.  Maybe  he  will,  but  I  am  from  Missouri  ai 
I  am  sure  you  are  too. 

They  have  other  problems  in  the  agricultur 
field.  For  example :  The  number  of  cattle  in  tl 
Soviet  Union  now  is  9  million  less  than  in  192 
Meanwhile  the  population  has  grown  from  11 
million  to  213  million.  As  you  know,  these  are  vei 
difficult  problems,  which  even  their  so-called  stat 
planning  system  cannot  solve  easily.  They  a 
finding  out  there  is  only  so  much  blood  in  a  turni 
If  you  put  your  effort  into  heavy  industry,  yc 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  put  it  into  consumi 
goods  or  agriculture.  In  spite  of  their  strength- 
and  I  don't  want  to  underplay  that  strength,  b 
cause  it  is  tremendous — they  have  intern 
weaknesses,  many  of  them. 


Faith  in  Our  Civilization 

l 
You  may  say  I  am  an  optimist.    I  think  I  \vi 

have  to  plead  guilty  to  that  charge.    But  I  HI 

to  feel  that  I  am  more  than  optimistic.    I  lil 
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feel  that  I  have  faith,  faith  in  our  civilization 
d  all  that  it  stands  for  with  its  matchless  spirit- 
[  strength  and  its  dedication  to  the  dignity  and 
iedom  of  the  individual.  I  am  absolutely  con- 
iced  that  we  who  have  inherited  freedom  have 
t  forgotten  the  value,  of  that  heritage  nor  lost 
■  will  to  defend  it. 

It  has  boon  a  great  honor  for  me  to  come  here 
lay  to  discuss  the  defense  of  Europe  with  you. 
the  Governor  told  you,  I  come  from  this  part 
the  country.  It  has  never  been  my  pleasure  to 
in  North  Dakota  before,  but  I  have  enjoyed 


this  visit.  I  have  complete  confidence  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  people  of  North  Dakota,  and 
of  the  American  people  generally,  to  be  able  to 
meet  this  problem  and  to  be  able  to  find  the  answer 
to  the  challenge  which  is  before  us. 

Our  job  is  to  prevent  a  third  world  war  from 
taking  place.  I  am  certain  that  if  we  are  able  to 
show  the  unity,  the  wisdom,  and  the  perseverance 
to  keep  this  alliance  together  in  spite  of  the  frus- 
trations which  exist,  we  shall  achieve  that  ob- 
jective. For  free  men  there  is  no  other  way  to 
survival. 


ir  Bond  With  Free  Asia 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy  1 


rhe  President  of  the  United  States  wishes  me 
convey  his  warmest  wishes  for  the  success  of 
Washington  State  Fourth  International  Trade 
ir  for  this  year  and  for  its  continuing  success 
he  years  to  come.  President  Eisenhower  asked 
)  that  I  express  his  own  very  real  regret  that 
cannot  be  with  you  tonight  on  this  impressive 
asion.  The  President's  views  on  international 
de  fairs,  of  course,  are  well  known.  You  will 
all  that  in  his  recent  message  to  Congress  on 
eign  trade  policy  the  President  said : 2 

iternational  trade  fairs  have  been  of  major  im- 
anee  to  foreign  countries  for  many  years,  and  most 
be  trading  nations  have  strengthened  the  promotional 
•cts  of  their  industrial  displays  in  many  fairs  with  a 
ral  exhibit  designed  to  emphasize  the  industrial 
rress  and  achievement  of  the  nation, 
jviet  and  satellite  exhibits,  for  example,  have  been 
ly,  well-planned,  and  housed  in  expensive  structures 
gned  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
iucing  on  a  large  scale  for  peace  and  is  creating  a 
idise  for  workers. 

he  United  States,  which  has  a  larger  volume  of  inter- 
onal  trade  than  any  other  nation,  until  recently  has 
i  conspicuous  by  its  absence  at  these  trade  fairs, 
srican  visitors  and  participants  have  pointed  out  the 
lire  of  their  Government  to  tell  adequately  the  story 


Vddress  made  at  the  Washington  State  Fourth  Inter- 
lonal  Trade  Fair,  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  Mar.  11   (press 
jase  134  dated  Mar.  10). 
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of  our  free-enterprise  system  and  to  provide  effective  In- 
ternational trade  promotion  cooperation. 

And  in  that  message  the  President  announced 
that  he  had  undertaken  an  extensive  international 
trade  fair  program,  in  which  American  business 
and  industry  has  been  invited  to  participate  with 
the  Government  in  25  fairs  in  Asia,  Europe,  and 
the  Near  East. 

You  who  live  here  in  this  great  port  of  Seattle 
are  the  first  community  in  the  United  States  to 
recognize  the  vital  importance  of  these  fairs. 
Your  brochure  describing  the  present  fair  starts 
with  the  words  "Let's  be  friends"  and  says  that  it 
grew  out  of  an  oceanwide  desire  to  be  friends  and 
exchange  goods.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  living 
as  you  do  in  the  great  Northwest  with  its  vigor 
and  progressiveness  and  facing  the  great  Pacific 
Ocean  you  are  clearly  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
friendship  and  commerce  between  the  great  na- 
tions living  on  the  rim  of  the  Pacific. 

In  our  contracting  world,  we  of  the  free  nations 
live  together  as  good  partners,  truly  in  peaceful 
coexistence.  Among  the  great  nations  represented 
here  in  Seattle  there  are  many  different  customs 
and  many  different  ways  of  life.  We  all  under- 
stand that  if  we  are  to  survive  and  flourish  as  free 
and  independent  countries  we  must  labor  together 
to  develop  the  resources  of  our  countries  and  im- 
prove the  living  conditions  of  our  peoples.    To  do 
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this  we  must  know  each  other,  understand  each 
other's  customs  and  problems,  and  share  our  re- 
spective skills.  There  is  no  better  medium  than  an 
international  trade  fair  as  splendidly  organized  as 
this. 

We  Americans  take  for  granted  that  our  country 
was  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  individual.  Everything  in  our  na- 
tional life  has  evolved  from  this  concept.  Our 
laws,  our  customs,  our  institutions,  and  our  system 
of  trade,  commerce,  and  finance  have  grown  out 
of  it.  We  would  like  our  friends  abroad  to  under- 
stand our  political  philosophy  which  governs  our 
conduct  in  international  relations. 

While  we  respect  the  rights  of  others  to  differ 
with  us,  we  believe  that  our  private  enterprise 
system  represents  the  best  means  yet  devised  of 
producing  and  distributing  goods  and  services  for 
the  benefit  of  all  members  of  the  community.  We 
believe  that  by  showing  the  way  our  private  enter- 
prise system  works  we  can  best  express  our  faith 
in  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual. 

We  Americans  welcome  the  chance  to  show  our 
goods — the  product  of  our  way  of  life — and  we 
welcome  friendly  competition  with  the  goods  of 
the  other  free  nations  of  the  world,  such  as  those 
represented  in  this  great  Seattle  fair. 

We  are  strengthening  our  participation  in  in- 
ternational trade  fairs,  but  this  participation  must 
be  carried  out  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  by 
private  industry.  The  Government's  role  in  this 
program  is  to  assist  and  encourage  industry  par- 
ticipation in  these  fairs.  In  each  fair  we  shall  have 
a  United  States  trade  information  center  staffed 
by  specialists  from  both  industry  and  government 
who  will  be  available  for  consultation  with  United 
States  and  foreign  businessmen  present  at  the 
fair,  to  help  them  develop  their  business  relations 
and  markets  in  the  United  States. 

Asian  Economic  Aid 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  emphasis  which  in- 
ternational communism  has  placed  on  the  ma- 
terialistic considerations  affecting  the  Asian  popu- 
lations. They  endeavor  to  portray  Western  cap- 
italism in  terms  of  Karl  Marx's  views  written  in 
the  1850's.  Through  every  device  of  insidious 
propaganda,  they  practice  deception  by  portray- 
ing an  enlightened  democratic  capitalism  of  today 
as  possessing  all  the  evils  which  Marx  attributed 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  industrial  age  a  century 
ago. 
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Our  Government  has  this  problem  distinctly 
mind  and  has  been  giving  intensive  study  to  fa 
principles  governing  an  economic  aid  prog  i 
for  the  free  nations  of  Asia.  We  wish  to  derr  c 
strate  through  our  actions  the  advantages  of  1 
free  society  and  to  minimize  the  danger  of  a 
creased  Communist  influence  based  on  the  illuj 
that  the  totalitarian  system  will  bring  with  if  t 
improved  standard  of  living.  We  believe  thai  I 
affirmative  program  is  necessary,  not  only  to  a^  I 
the  fall  of  additional  unsuspecting  population  I 
the  Far  East  into  the  vortex  of  the  800  mil  I 
people  now  in  the  Soviet  orbit  but  also  to  derr 
strate  to  those  within  the  orbit  the  advantage: ) 
a  free  society. 

There  has  been  considerable  speculation  in  1 
press  about  a  so-called  Marshall  plan  for  A  a 
I  would  like  to  make  the  point  that  the  comp  i 
son  is  not  a  useful  one.  The  problem  of  Asi;  i 
as  vast  and  complex  as  the  continent  itself,  -p  I 
nations  possessing  varying  degrees  of  econo i 
maturity. 

Certain  assistance  is  now  being  rendered — i 
very  effectively — in  our  technical  assistance  p 
grams,  by  which  we  share  our  skills  and  experie  1 
in  such  fields  as  health  and  sanitation,  in  agrii  1 
ture  and  education  with  other  nations,  and  1 
change  information  on  these  subjects  with  th 
The  Far  East  is  one  of  the  three  major  areas  i 
this  program,  which  in  all  has  1,750  techniciii 
overseas.  The  estimated  cost  to  us  is  a  cent  an  j 
half  per  week  per  person,  for  the  host  count)!! 
put  up  a  considerable  part  of  the  expense.  Wl  r 
I  remind  you  that  through  this  FoA-sponso  c 
program  the  rice  harvest  in  the  Philippines  ]| 
been  materially  increased  and  that  in  India  I 
million  people  were  treated  against  malaria,  so  e 
idea  of  the  scope  and  the  good  emerges. 

But  the  full  economic  aspirations  of  the  peops 
of  Asia,  we  know,  can  only  be  met  by  progra  I 
and  policies  of  a  long-range  character  and  not  y 
those  prepared  on  a  short-range  emergency  ba5. 
In  any  event  we  hope  that  the  day  of  "eras" 
economic  aid  is  passing.  It  is  also  obvious  tit 
primary  responsibility  for  economic  developm  t 
in  that  area  must  continue  to  fall  on  the  effect  e 
efforts — the  self-help — of  each  country  indiv - 
ually.  The  United  States  can  only  suppler™  t 
such  efforts.  We  know  that  other  countries  w  l 
whom  we  are  associated  in  the  free  world  are  - 
terested  in  extending  whatever  assistance  tly 
can ;  and  their  contributions,  as  well  as  the  acti  - 
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!  private  agencies  in  this  field,  would  be  con- 
nective. 

Our  Government,  of  course,  participates  in  the 
•onomic  organization  popularly  known  as  the 
oloinbo  Plan,  which  is  in  essence  a  consultative 
unmittee  for  economic  development  in  South  and 
Mttheast  Asia.  The  17  member  nations  meet 
•om  time  to  time  to  exchange  economic  informa- 
.111  and  to  discuss  regional  developments  and 
[aiming  to  their  mutual  advantage.  Last  Oc- 
iber  Japan,  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines  were 
Ided  to  the  membership.  Our  own  participa- 
nn  demonstrates  our  desire  to  cooperate  with 
bars  in  this  field.     It  is  a  good  start. 

icouraging  Use  of  Private  Capital 

We  believe  that  every  reasonable  effort  should 
1  made  to  encourage  and  support  more  vigorous 
Dlicies  increasing  the  use  of  domestic  and  ex- 
rnal  private  capital  in  the  Asiatic  area.  Our  as- 
stance  we  believe  should  be  applied  selectively  in 
idividual  countries  and  between  the  countries 
!  the  area.  Of  course,  to  the  maximum  extent 
jssible,  our  aid  should  be  made  available  on  a 
an  basis,  part  of  which  might  be  repaid  in  local 
irrencies.  We  want  to  help  those  countries  in- 
their  opportunities  of  trading  with  each 
her  and  with  other  free- world  countries.  To  ac- 
•inplish  this  purpose  we  urge  the  widest  member- 
dp  in  the  Gatt  organization  and  intensified  ef- 
>rts  to  remove  restrictions  hampering  trade. 
I  know  that  our  friend  the  Japanese  Ambas- 
dor  [Sadao  Iguchi],  who  is  with  us  this  evening, 
mreciates  the  potentialities  of  Japan's  indus- 
ial  and  financial  resources  and  technical  know- 
)w.  "We  are  acutely  aware  of  Japan's  pressing 
onomic  problems  and  the  constructive  role  which 
ipan  can  play  in  the  development  of  economic 
•operation  and  improved  living  standards 
iroughout  the  Western  Pacific.  Japan  should  be 
)le  to  make  an  important  contribution  to  the 
onomic  welfare  of  this  area. 
In  considering  any  policy  of  economic  support, 
ir  Government  must  of  course  consider  the  ef- 
ct  on  our  own  domestic  economic  and  financial 
rength  as  well  as  on  our  relations  with  other 
entries.  That  economic  and  financial  strength 
not  only  important  to  us,  but  it  is  important  to 
em,  and  it  must  not  be  diminished. 
You  may  ask  what  types  of  economic  aid  are 
ntemplated.  These  fall  really  under  three  main 
sadings : 


(1)  There  is,  of  course,  the  broad  problem  of 
economic  development  which  is  shared  by  all  coun- 
tries of  the  area.  Cooperation  in  this  problem  may 
well  be  considered  within  the  framework  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  or  other  plans  which  might  be 
worked  out  in  the  future.  We  are  willing  to  dis- 
cuss this  type  of  planning  with  all  friendly 
countries. 

(2)  Technical  assistance  programs,  we  feel, 
should  be  continued  and  even  expanded,  keeping 
a  sharp  watch  to  determine  their  continuing  effec- 
tiveness. 

(3)  We  recognize  those  special  economic  needs 
arising  from  collective  defense.  Our  Congress  has 
classified  aid  under  defense  heading  into  three 
categories:  (a)  mutual  defense  assistance  pro- 
grams, (b)  direct  forces  support,  and  (c)  defense 
support.  This  type  of  assistance  is  given  to  those 
countries  maintaining  armed  forces  in  defense  of 
the  free  world  which  may  tax  their  own  economic 
capabilities.  The  degree  to  which  we  would  grant 
direct  support  for  military  forces  and  for  general 
defense  purposes  would  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances prevailing  in  the  individual  country. 

Whatever  the  framework  for  regional  economic 
planning,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  impetus  should 
come  from  the  Asian  countries  themselves,  and  the 
will  should  be  theirs.  Underlying  our  thinking 
runs  the  conviction  that  the  peoples  of  Asia  can 
only  achieve  their  economic  aspirations  as  mem- 
bers of  the  free  world. 

You  will  recall  the  assumption  voiced  by  Joseph 
Stalin  in  his  last  public  utterance,  and  by  many 
others  of  the  Communist  high  regime  before  and 
since,  that  the  leading  trading  nations  of  the  cap- 
italist world  are  inevitably  mutually  destructive. 
Their  economic  successes  as  members  of  the  free 
world  will  disprove  this  assumption.  The  part- 
nership of  the  free  Asian  nations,  each  making  its 
contribution  to  the  complex  pattern  of  trade  and 
deriving  its  benefits  from  it,  will  be  a  strong  bul- 
wark of  independence  and  freedom  of  action. 

Far  Eastern  Policy 

This  is  a  timely  occasion  to  outline  some  of  our 
Government's  thinking  on  Far  East  problems.  I 
have  in  mind  especially  the  matter  of  our  collective 
security  in  the  Pacific  and  our  relations  with  spe- 
cific areas  such  as  Japan  and  Korea,  the  Republic 
of  China,  and  Southeast  Asia.  As  you  know,  the 
major  goal  of  American  foreign  policy  is  to  enable 
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our  people  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty. We  realize  that  it  is  not  possible  to  reach 
that  goal  in  terms  of  self-interest  alone.  To 
achieve  it  we  must  assist  other  people  in  their  de- 
sire to  be  free.  A  combination  of  enlightened 
self-interest  and  forward-looking  principles  will 
be  best  understood,  we  believe,  by  our  Pacific 
associates. 

It  is  our  fortune  to  live  in  an  especially  uneasy 
generation.  We  know  that  the  leaders  of  inter- 
national communism,  adhering  to  a  constant, 
never-changing  line  of  conduct  which  they  hope 
will  lead  to  world  domination,  use  every  oppor- 
tunity to  probe  the  intentions  of  the  free  world 
leadership.  We  know  that  efforts  made  in  our 
generation  to  guarantee  the  peace  by  broad  agree- 
ments to  abolish  war,  such  as  the  Pact  of  Paris  of 
1928,  have  failed.  The  United  Nations  Charter  of 
1945  bound  60  nations  to  refrain  in  their  interna- 
tional relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force. 
Even  this  obligation  did  not  prevent  Soviet  Rus- 
sia from  promoting  armed  aggression  in  Korea, 
or  Communist  China  from  participating  in  that 
armed  aggression  against  the  United  Nations 
Command. 

While  we  have  no  intention  of  abandoning  our 
traditional  ideals  and  our  determination  to  out- 
law war,  we  know  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
assume  that  treaties  or  pledges  alone  would  solve 
the  security  problem.  Such  treaties  and  pledges 
have  relatively  small  value  in  the  plans  of  totali- 
tarian dictators.  We  must  depend  on  our  own 
strength  skillfully  used  in  the  maximum  collective 
effort  we  can  establish  with  our  friends  and  allies. 

Mutual  Security  in  the  Far  East 

In  the  Far  East  our  country  has  joined  with 
others  in  assuring  the  common  security  and  during 
the  past  4  years  has  become  party  to  security 
treaties  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with  the 
Philippines,  Japan,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  the 
Republic  of  China.  More  recently  we  have  joined 
the  eight-power  Manila  Pact  for  the  security  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Now  the  total  of  these  arrange- 
ments constitutes  a  mutual  security  system  ex- 
tending from  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  the  north 
down  to  the  South  Pacific,  an  organized  bulwark 
for  the  mutual  protection  of  our  freedom. 

As  you  know,  the  eight-nation  Manila  Pact  and 
the  Pacific  Charter 3  have  recently  come  into  force, 

'  For  texts,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  393. 


and  our  Secretary  of  State  has  just  been  meet* 
at  Bangkok  with  the  representatives  of  the  ota 
nations  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  treaty's  Co» 
cil.  As  Mr.  Dulles  has  said,  it  was  fitting  that .. 
first  meeting  should  have  been  held  in  the  cap* 
of  Thailand,  for  Thailand  means  "land  of  u 
free." 

The  three  main  purposes  of  the  Manila  Treg 
are:  (1)  defense  against  open  armed  aggress  a 

(2)  defense  against  subversion  from  without, .« 

(3)  the  improvement  of  economic  and  social  c> 
ditions. 

Under  the  treaty  and  for  the  military  defense 
the  area  involved,  there  will  be  primary  relia  x 
upon  the  capacity  of  combined  Allied  power* 
strike  an  aggressor  without  resorting  to  the  bu  I 
up  of  large  static  forces.  The  magnitude  of 
mobile  striking  power  at  our  command  does  i 
require  the  strain  of  huge  forces  at  all  points, 
feel  that  for  military  purposes  the  Chinese  Cu> 
munist  frontier  is  to  be  looked  upon  in  its  entir<  7. 
Aggressive  action  on  their  part  in  Southeast  Am 
would  thus  require  the  calculation  that  their  act  n 
in  the  south  would  open  up  fronts  in  the  cenr, 
at  the  Formosan  Straits,  and  at  the  north  in  Koi  f 
It  would  now  carry  with  it  the  clear  risk  to  th  n 
of  a  generalized  conflict.  There  is  an  abunda  * 
of  power  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allied  natic3, 
powerful  sea  and  air  forces  with  the  most  mod'  n 
equipment.  Thus,  as  our  Secretary  of  State  1- 
nounced  on  his  return  from  Bangkok  after  an  >- 
praisal  of  the  military  factors,4  the  Council  of  e 
Manila  Pact  believes  that  available  military  pen  r 
offers  solid  hope  of  deterring  open  armed  aggi  ;- 
sion  against  the  treaty  area. 

Sadly  enough,  the  risks  inherent  in  the  situat.n 
do  not  stop  there,  because  there  also  exists  e> 
ever-present  problem  of  Communist  subversii. 
At  the  moment,  it  is  the  most  pressing  dan;r 
which  persists  in  the  face  of  our  impressive  str  - 
ing  power.  Obviously,  dealing  with  active  si- 
version  in  a  given  country  primarily  is  the  - 
sponsibility  of  the  individual  government.  Pr  - 
tical  aid  can  be  given,  however,  by  an  exchange  f 
information  and  by  advice  and  help  to  those  of  1  s 
experience  by  those  who  have  dealt  successful 
with  the  problem.  The  Philippine  Republic  is  1 
excellent  example  in  its  experience  of  having  de  t 
decisively  with  the  Communist-inspired  Huk  Bi  I 

1  Ibid.,  Mar.  14,  1955,  p.  21. 
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fop  subversive  movement.  This  is  a  matter  of 
ontinuous  vigilance  and  the  closest  cooperation 
nth  our  allies. 

efense  of  Formosa 

The  United  States  has  just  ratified  the  recent 
ecurity  pact  which  it  has  signed  with  the  Repub- 
ic  of  China.5  That  ratification  made  effective 
itual  Defense  Treaty  which  covers  Formosa 
nd  the  Pescadores.  The  United  States  is  firmly 
ommitted  to  the  defense  of  Formosa  and  the  Pes- 
adores.  These  islands  became  part  of  the  Japa- 
ese  Empire  in  1895.  They  continued  as  such 
intil  they  were  relinquished  by  Japan  after  World 
Var  II.  Now  these  islands  form,  as  you  know,  an 
mportant  part  of  the  Western  Pacific  defense 
ystem  and  the  people  of  the  islands  eagerly  de- 
ire  our  support.  The  Republic  of  China  was  en- 
rusted  with  authority  over  these  islands  in  1945 
nd,  incident  to  the  Communist  aggression  against 
Corea,  our  Pacific  Fleet  was  ordered  to  defend 
'  ormosa  against  possible  Chinese  Communist  at- 
ick.  That  policy  culminated  in  our  Mutual  De- 
an Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China. 

Recently  at  Taipei  our  Secretary  of  State  held 
tie  first  meeting  of  consultation,  under  article  4 
f  the  treaty,  in  company  with  our  Chief  of  Naval 
)perations  and  our  Commander  in  Chief  in  the 
'acifie.6  As  Mr.  Dulles  has  said,  we  are  dealing 
ere  with  two  distinct  matters — a  political  de- 
ision  as  to  what  to  defend  and  a  decision  as  to 
ow  to  defend.  The  decision  of  what  to  defend 
as  been  taken.  Both  the  treaty  and  the  law 
uthorizing  the  President  to  use  the  armed  forces 
f  the  United  States  in  the  Formosan  area  state 
lat  the  decision  is  to  defend  Formosa  (Taiwan) 
nd  the  Pescadores  (Penghu).  But  the  law  con- 
?mplates  a  defense  which  will  be  flexible  and  not 
merely  a  static  defense  of  Formosa  and  the  Pesca- 
ores.  How  this  defense  is  to  be  conducted  is  a 
latter  resting  in  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
nd  depending  on  his  judgment  as  to  the  military 
alue  of  the  other  island  positions. 

As  you  know,  American  forces  were  not  used 
J  help  the  Republic  of  China  to  hold  the  Tachen 
slands  and  Yichiang  and  Pishan,  which  lie  some 
00  miles  north  of  Formosa.  Our  Chinese  Na- 
onalist   friends   evacuated   certain  islands  in  a 
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move  to  consolidate  their  positions  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  enhancing  the  security  of  Formosa  and 
the  Pescadores.  We  helped  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alists to  evacuate  those  islands  which  were  not 
directly  related  to  the  defense  of  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores,  and  this  action  was  taken  in  order 
to  avoid  unnecessary  bloodshed. 

This  was  an  important  contribution,  we  hope, 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  the  strength  of  free 
world  forces.  But  it  is  doubtful  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  surrender  to  the  Chinese  Communists 
of  further  coastal  positions  would  serve  either  the 
cause  of  peace  or  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  have  been  the  initia- 
tors of  violence  in  the  area.  They  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity to  make  public  statements  that  they  intend 
to  take  Formosa  by  force  and  that  they  consider 
the  seizure  of  the  coastal  islands  as  a  means  to  that 
end.  They  declared  that  the  evacuation  of  the 
Tachen  Islands  created  favorable  conditions  for 
the  capture  of  Formosa.  It  is  this  fact  which 
caused  the  President  to  take  into  account  the 
closely  related  localities  in  the  area  of  Formosa. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  present  military  activities 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  and  their  public  state- 
ments are  not  in  fact  the  prelude  to  an  attack 
against  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  and  that  a 
cease-fire  may  be  obtainable.  While  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  declaring  that  they  are  now  in 
the  process  of  seizing  Formosa  by  force,  we  also 
know  that  other  nations  are  probing  the  Chinese 
Communist  intentions  and  with  the  United  Nations 
are  working  in  favor  of  a  cease-fire.  But  in  this 
situation,  and  in  fact  in  the  situation  of  small 
nations  living  in  close  proximity  to  the  unlimited 
manpower  of  Communist  China,  some  degree  of 
protection  is  given  by  the  mutual  security  struc- 
ture which  has  now  been  erected. 

Of  course,  that  structure  will  not  hold  by  words 
alone.  One  of  the  essential  factors  is  the  power 
of  the  United  States  and  American  willingness 
to  use  that  power  if  there  is  an  aggressive  military 
challenge.  Our  country  in  the  interest  of  peace 
has  made  great  sacrifices  in  Asia,  whether  it  be  in 
the  restraint  it  exercised  in  Korea,  in  the  modera- 
tion of  its  attitude  regarding  Indochina,  or  in  its 
recent  effort  to  bring  Chinese  Communist  hostili- 
ties to  an  end  in  the  area  of  certain  islands  off  the 
coast  of  the  Chinese  mainland. 

But  as  Mr.  Dulles  has  said,  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that,  if  the  free  nations  of  the  Western 
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Pacific  and  Southeast  Asia  are  to  remain  free, 
our  love  of  peace  must  not  be  confused  with  a 
theory  of  peace  at  any  price.  Those  who  know 
Americans  well  understand  that  they  are  prepared 
to  stand  firm  and,  if  necessary,  meet  force  with 
force.  That  characteristic  was  demonstrated  by 
the  Congress  in  its  passage  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  joint  resolution  which  authorized 
the  President  actually  to  use  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  for  the  defense  of  Formosa  and 
the  Pescadores  and,  to  the  extent  he  judges  neces- 
sary, for  the  protection  of  related  areas  in  friendly 
hands. 

In  reviewing  this  whole  vast  Asian  problem,  it 
becomes  increasingly  manifest  that  we  possess  one 
deep  and  powerful  common  bond  with  the  free 
nations  there :  We,  as  they,  are  determined  to  pre- 
serve our  freedom  and  to  direct  our  destiny  in  the 
way  of  peace  and  of  security. 

It  is  here  that  East  and  West  find  common 
ground.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  this  great  creative 
enterprise  which  we  open  tonight  is  part  of  that 
freedom,  and  part  of  that  common  ground. 

Potential  Dangers  in  Formosa 
and  Southeast  Asia 

News  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  146  dated  March  15 

It  has  been  some  time — about  a  month,  I  think — 
since  I  have  met  with  you.  I  am  glad  to  be  back 
again.  I  have  covered  quite  a  lot  of  territory 
since  I  saw  you  last.  It  was  intensely  interesting. 
I  must  confess  that  I  come  back,  however,  with  a 
certain  sense  of  foreboding.  I  was  tremendously 
impressed  wherever  I  was  with  the  keen  desire  of 
the  peoples  and  the  governments  to  retain  their 
freedom,  but  also  I  was  tremendously  impressed 
by  the  evidence,  almost  everywhere,  of  the  ag- 
gressive intentions  of  the  Chinese  Communists, 
both  in  relation  to  Southeast  Asia  and  in  relation 
to  Formosa.  From  that  standpoint  the  trip  gave 
very  little  encouragement. 

I  saw  everywhere  there  were  people  who  were 
frightened  and  worried  at  the  evidence,  either 
within  their  own  country  or  in  very  close  proxim- 
ity to  it,  of  aggressive  Chinese  Communist  inten- 
tions, and  it  would  seem  as  though  it  was  quite 
possible  at  least  that  the  Chinese  Communists  do 
DOt  intend  to  stop  until  it  is  apparent  that  they 
are  stopped  by  superior  resistance. 


Defense  Commitments  in  Far  East 
and  Southeast  Asia 

Press  release  147  dated  March  15 

At  his  news  conference  on  March  15,  Secret' 
Dulles  was  asked  a  series  of  questions  relating ! 
United  States  defense  commitments  in  the  .\ 
East  and  Southeast  Asia  and  its  plans  for  im-t 
menting  these  arrangements.  He  was  asked  at  i 
outset  whether  the  United  States  would  com-, 
American  forces  to  specific  points  in  the  at 
Secretary  Dulles  made  the  following  reply: 

No,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  basic  I  j 
policy  which  I  announced  first  at  Manila  i 
repeated  at  Bangkok.    That  is  that  we  believe  1 1 
our  most  effective  contribution  to  the  defense  i 
the  entire  area  is  by  a  strategic  force  with  a  h 
degree  of  striking  power  by  sea  and  by  air.    T  i 
power  is  available  to  be  used  wherever  the  oc  i 
sion  arises.    U.S.  policy  is  not  to  split  that  poM 
up  into  fragments  of  which  one  part  is  irrevoca 
committed,  let  us  say,  to  Korea,  and  another  p 
irrevocably  committed  to  Japan,  and  another  p  - 
irrevocably  committed  to  the  Ryukyus,  and  i 
other  part  irrevocably  committed  to  Formosa,  s  < 
another  part  irrevocably  committed  to  the  Phi] 
pines,  and  another  part  irrevocably  committed 
various  parts  of  Southeast  Asia. 

If  you  are  going  to  divide  our  strength  up,  u 
irrevocably  commit  parts  of  it  to  each  one  of  i 
areas  which  are  in  danger  and  which  we  are  cci 
mitted  to  help  to  defend,  you  may  not  have  enoil 
at  the  area  which  is  attacked.  We  don't  kn* 
where  the  attack  is  coming,  and  a  commitm  i 
which  would  deprive  us  of  the  right  to  use  n 
full  power  wherever  the  need  arose  would  not.r 
my  opinion,  be  in  the  interests  of  anybody 
volved. 

Asked  how  this  related  to  the  possible  defe.t 
of  the  Islands  of  Quemoy  andMatsu,  the  Secret^ 
replied: 

The  situation  there  is  inherently  speculative  - 
cause  it  depends  upon  the  intentions  and  purple 
of  the  Chinese  Communists.  The  treaty  that  e 
have  with  the  Republic  of  China  excludes  Querry 
and  Matsu  from  the  treaty  area.  That  was  d(e 
with  much  thought  and  deliberation.  Thcrefo, 
the  treaty  does  not  commit  the  United  States  o 
defend  anything  except  Formosa  and  the  Pes  - 
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ires,  and  to  deal  with  attacks  against  that  treaty 

ML 

Public  Law  4,  which  authorizes  the  President 

use  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in 

lation  to  the  defense  of  Formosa  and  the  Pesca- 

tlso  allows  the  President  to  use  those  armed 

in  relation  to  related  areas  if  in  the  opinion 

the  President  that  is  necessary  or  appropriate 
r  the  defense  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores. 
Therefore,  the  issue  is,  would  an  attack  on  Que- 
fcfatsu,  perhaps  elsewhere,  be  part  of  an  at- 
•k  against  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores?  If 
.  then  both  under  the  treaty  and  under  the  law 
I  President  would  presumably  react  with  U.S. 
ree.  If  the  President  judges  that  the  attack  is 
>t  related  to  an  attack  on  Formosa  and  the 
jscadores,  then  neither  the  treaty  nor  the  law 
ves  him  authority  to  act. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Chinese  Communists 
ive  indicated  that  their  operations  in  the  For- 
osa  Straits  are  designed  against  Formosa  and 
e  Pescadores.  When  islands  such  as  the  Tachens 
;re  taken  over,  they  did  not  say,  "We  have  now 
<rained  some  islands";  they  said,  "We  have  now 
.ined  a  better  position  from  which  to  attack 
irmosa."  So  that  as  the  situation  now  stands, 
i  the  basis  of  the  record  made  by  the  Chinese 
immunists,  it  would  seem  that  their  operations 
e  designed  against  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores. 
Because  of  that  fact,  when  I  was  in  Taipei  for 
ir  consultations  there,  and  there  were  also  mili- 
ry  consultations,  account  was  taken  of  the  fact 
at  it  might  in  the  future  be  judged  by  the  Presi- 
nt  that  the  defense  of  Quemoy  and  the  Matsu 
lands  was  called  for  because  of  the  intention  of 
e  Chinese  Communists  to  make  their  operations 
!  attack  against  Formosa.  On  the  other  hand, 
lon't  know  whether  an  attack  will  come ;  I  don't 
tow  when  it  will  come,  it  may  be  next  week,  it 
ny  be  next  year,  it  may  be  never.  I  cannot  f  ore- 
B  or  attempt  to  judge  for  myself,  much  less  on 
half  of  the  President,  what  the  circumstances 
ay  be.  Therefore,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  situ- 
ion  should  be  in  some  ambiguity,  because,  as  I 
y.  these  areas  are  outside  of  the  treaty  area  and 
e  question  of  the  U.S.  use  of  force  for  their 
fense  depends  upon  the  circumstances  under 
lich  an  attack  upon  them  occurs. 


Secretary  Dulles  was  asked  about  the  statement 
of  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  that  the  British 
were  seeking  to  get  a  renunciation  of  force  by  both 
the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alists. Is  that  in  agreement  with  our  position  and 
did  you  discuss  that  xoith  Mr.  Eden,  the  Secretary 
was  asked.    He  replied: 

I  made  clear,  as  I  think  the  President  has  re- 
peatedly made  clear,  that  we  do  not  believe  in  or 
desire  the  solution  to  these  problems  to  be  worked 
out  through  the  use  of  force,  and  that  a  cease- 
fire, which  would  end  the  actual  hostilities  in  this 
area,  would  be  welcomed  by  the  United  States. 
So  far,  there  has  been  no  evidence  whatever  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  would  accept  a  cease-fire, 
and,  as  you  recall,  they  rejected  an  invitation  to 
come  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to 
discuss  that  matter. 

Asked  whether  the  renunciation  of  the  use  of 
force  without  a  renunciation  of  a  claim,  as  Mr. 
Eden  suggests,  would  be  considered  the  equivalent 
of  a  cease-fire  by  this  Government,  the  Secretary 
replied: 

Well,  if  there  were  a  renunciation  of  the  use  of 
force,  that  would  meet  the  immediate  require- 
ments of  the  situation  and  there  would  be  no 
necessity  that  I  can  see  for  anybody,  either  on  the 
Republic  of  China's  side  or  the  Communists'  side, 
to  renounce  what  they  might  call  their  legal  pre- 
tentions, their  legal  claims. 

Asked  what  the  United  States  position  would  be 
if  an  attack  on  Quemoy  and  Matsu  were  accom- 
panied by  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force  against 
Formosa,  Secretary  Dulles  replied: 

Well,  it  would  depend  a  good  bit  on  whether 
we  accepted  that  renunciation  at  face  value,  or 
whether  we  judged  it  as  merely  a  trick  or  a  device. 
If  in  fact  the  President  judged  that  there  was  no 
attack  against  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  then 
it  would  be  questionable  whether  the  treaty  and 
the  law  gave  authority  to  use  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States.  But,  as  I  say,  we  have 
learned  before  now  that  the  Communists'  protesta- 
tions are  not  necessarily  to  be  taken  at  face  value. 
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The  Department  of  State,  1930-1955: 
Expanding  Functions  and  Responsibilities 


PART  l|i 


SPECIAL  POLICY  AND  INFORMATIONAL 
FUNCTIONS 

International  Economic  Policy 

The  economic  activities  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  1930  were  not  very  extensive  or  compli- 
cated. The  handful  of  individuals  comprising 
the  staffs  of  the  Office  of  the  Economic  Adviser 
and  of  the  Consular  Commercial  Office  (a)  re- 
ceived routine  trade  information  from  our  over- 
seas posts  and  sent  this  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  (b)  handled  commercial  inquiries 
from  American  businessmen  regarding  situations 
in  foreign  countries,  (c)  gave  occasional  advice 
regarding  problems  of  foreign  loans,  and  (d) 
advised  the  Department  from  time  to  time  in  con- 
nection with  the  drafting  of  commercial  treaties. 
Our  foreign  policy  had  not  at  that  time  felt  the 
full  impact  of  economic  nationalism  aggravated 
by  totalitarian  pressures  or  the  consequences  for 
us  of  the  shattered  economies  of  leading  demo- 
cratic powers. 

The  decade  of  the  1930's  witnessed  important 
changes  in  our  situation.  It  brought  an  increasing 
awareness  of  the  significance  of  foreign  trade  for 
our  national  prosperity,  as  evidenced  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Eeciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
the  creation  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  In 
addition,  there  was  greater  recognition  of  the  role 
which  economic  conditions  in  foreign  countries 
were  playing  in  foreign  political  and  military 
developments  affecting  our  national  security. 

As  a  result,  the  economic  responsibilities  of  the 
Department,  though  still  not  of  major  importance, 
had  by  1940  grown  to  a  point  where  there  was  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 

1  For  Part  I  of  this  article,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  21, 
1!>"5,  p.  470. 
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fairs  in  charge  of  three  units:  the  Office  of  i 
Economic  Adviser,  the  Division  of  Commera 
Affairs  (which  dealt  with  foreign  opportunia 
for  American  businessmen),  and  the  Division 
Commercial  Treaties  and  Agreements.  The  a 
sistant  Secretary  himself  was  charged  with 
''coordination  of  commercial  and  economic  qis 
tions  with  questions  of  major  policy." 

The  global  and  total  nature  of  the  Second  Wc  c 
War  required  new  and  special  economic  activi  if 
abroad  of  varied  kinds,  including  the  provisi 
of  relief,  the  development  of  vital  materials, ; 
the  blacklisting  of  enemy  trade  agents.  As  tc 
war  progressed,  the  scope  of  these  emergency  > 
tivities  led  to  the  creation  of  independent  Gove  i- 
ment  agencies  such  as  the  Board  of  Economic  "W  *■ 
fare,  the  Lend-Lease  Administration,  and  later 
Foreign  Economic  Administration.  The  Depr,- 
ment's  own  immediate  concern  with  internatioil 
economic  aspects  of  the  defense  effort  required  e 
enlargement  of  the  economic  affairs  area  f ror  3 
units  to  more  than  20  and  the  increase  of  the  nui- 
ber  of  employees  from  less  than  100  to  more  tin 
500. 

The  transition  from  war  to  peace  involved  si 
stantial  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  economic  pr > 
lems  and  adjustments.  Among  the  more  import:  t 
of  these,  as  they  impinged  on  foreign  affairs,  we 
the  termination  of  lend-lease  activity,  the  liqua- 
tion of  surplus  property  abroad,  and  the  sale  f 
Unrra  supplies ;  the  adoption  of  stopgap  econoi  c 
measures,  such  as  the  British  loan  and  the  Expc- 
Import  Bank  lending  program,  undertaken  y 
this  Government  to  bridge  the  period  until  i'e 
United  Nations  agencies  could  come  into  full  <- 
eration ;  and  the  formulation  of  policy  toward  ie 
new  economic  organs  of  the  United  Nations — si  a 
as  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  Int  - 
national  Bank  and  Monetary  Fund — which  it  v  s 
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oped  would  help  to  insure  enduring  peace.  In 
1  these  activities  the  Department  of  State  played 
vital  part. 

It  BOOS  became  apparent,  however,  that  the  post- 
er period  was  to  be  one  not  of  peace  but  of  cold 
ar.  This  development  brought  with  it  a  new  set 
[  foreign  economic  problems,  which  required  the 
aintenance  of  the  Department's  economic  func- 
ons  at  a  level  close  to  that  reached  during  the 
ar.  For  example,  as  the  pattern  of  postwar 
oviet  policy  became  more  clearly  established,  it 
name  evident  that  large-scale  economic  assist- 
ice  programs  would  have  to  be  devised  in  order 
i  fill  economic  vacuums  around  the  Soviet  periph- 
v  and  elsewhere  and  to  prevent  the  Soviets  from 
iking  full  advantage  of  what  might  have  turned 
ito  economic  chaos  in  various  areas.  The  war  had 
3t  only  left  economies  in  highly  developed  areas, 
ich  as  Western  Europe,  in  a  state  of  disruption 
jrdering  on  collapse ;  it  had  also  accelerated  the 
rowth  of  economic  as  well  as  political  national- 
ms  even  in  backward  areas  such  as  South  and 
outheast  Asia.  These  situations  were  obviously 
rtile  ground  for  Soviet  exploitation. 
In  the  late  1940's  and  the  1950's  there  have  been 
veral  economic  programs,  technical  assistance 
rograms,  and  military  assistance  programs  hav- 
ig  economic  aspects  designed  to  meet  these  chal- 
nges  and  aimed  at  strengthening  the  forces  of 
■eedom  in  the  world.  The  Department  of  State 
id  primary  responsibility  in  the  formulation  of 
ie  European  Recovery,  Point  Four,  and  Mutual 
?curity  Programs.  While  the  conduct  of  the  aid 
rograms  is  now  the  function  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
ations  Administration,  the  Department  has  re- 
>onsibility  for  making  certain  that  the  various 
imponents  of  these  programs  are  consistent  with 
tr  overall  foreign  economic  policy. 
The  change  in  the  world  situation  occasioned  by 
ie  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  in  1950  neces- 
tated  an  intensification  of  our  economic  activi- 
ty, including  especially  those  relating  to  the 
abilization  of  supplies,  i.  e.,  the  avoidance  of 
lortages  and  of  surpluses  of  commodities  in  the 
ternational  market.  With  the  cessation  of  hos- 
lities  in  Korea  in  1953,  the  major  commodity 
•oblems  have  been  in  part  the  continued  need  for 
rategic  raw  materials  and  in  part  the  disposal 
'  surplus  foodstuffs. 

At  present  the  major  responsibilities  of  the  De- 
triment of  State  in  the  field  of  foreign  economic 
)licy  extend  over  a  number  of  important  fields : 


(1)  Economic  assistance  policy,  involving  the 
use  of  foreign  aid,  in  conjunction  with  other 
foreign  economic  measures,  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion abroad  and  to  improve  economic  conditions 
in  underdeveloped  areas  so  as  to  strengthen  the 
ability  of  free  nations  to  resist  aggression  from 
without  and  subversion  from  within. 

(2)  International  trade  policies,  including  the 
promotion  of  prosperity  through  commercial  in- 
terchange ;  the  furthering  of  the  international  ex- 
change of  technology  and  related  data;  the  ap- 
plication of  export  controls  and  other  security 
measures ;  and  the  conduct  of  activities  with  refer- 
ence to  specific  commodities,  including  not  only 
strategic  commodities  traded  on  world  markets 
but  also  those  commodities  of  which  the  United 
States  is,  or  may  be,  a  competing  exporter  and 
which  bulk  large  in  the  total  trade  of  friendly 
foreign  countries. 

(3)  Financial  and  development  policy,  relating 
to  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  United 
States  investment  abroad  and  the  investment  and 
development  programs  and  policies  of  foreign 
govermnents ;  foreign  loans  and  grants ;  and  other 
international  financial  matters,  including  the  con- 
vertibility of  sterling  and  other  currencies,  the 
balance  of  payments,  the  relaxation  of  exchange 
restrictions,  and  exchange  rate  adjustments. 

(4)  International  transportation  and  commu- 
nications policy,  relating  to  ocean  shipping ;  pref- 
erences and  discriminations  in  this  field ;  safety  of 
life  at  sea ;  international  aspects  of  inland  surface 
transport ;  and  the  facilitation  of  travel,  of  inter- 
national civil  aviation,  and  of  international  wire 
and  radio  communications. 

All  these  are  integral  parts  of  the  total  foreign 
policy  problem  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
will  continue  to  require  the  allotment  of  Depart- 
ment resources  to  deal  with  them  in  the  context 
of  our  overall  foreign  policy. 

Legal  Matters 

The  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  established  by 
law  effective  July  1,  1931,  is  the  successor  of  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  State. 
The  Office  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
handling  all  matters  of  a  legal  character  for  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Department  of  State,  and 
the  Foreign  Service.     In  handling  such  matters, 
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it  is  called  upon  to  pass  upon  numerous  questions 
of  municipal,  foreign,  and  international  law,  in- 
cluding treaty  law. 

Illustrative  of  changes  in  the  legal  work  of  the 
Department  since  1930  is  the  large  volume  of  new 
legal  problems  which  World  War  II  brought  with 
it.  These  problems  derived,  inter  alia,  from  the 
disruption  of  world  economic  conditions,  the  limi- 
tation and  regulation  of  normal  rights  which 
necessarily  characterized  the  war  situation,  the 
imposition  of  close  travel  controls,  and  the  vastly 
increased  range  and  extent  of  American  diplo- 
matic and  other  governmental  activity  bearing  on 
the  Nation's  foreign  relations. 

In  the  postwar  period  the  legal  problems  con- 
fronting the  Department  have  been  of  unprece- 
dented volume  and,  in  some  cases,  of  unprece- 
dented character  as  well.  In  part,  they  have  been 
a  legacy  of  the  war.  In  part  they  have  resulted 
from  issues  created  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites  as  they  have  pursued  their  campaign  of 
subversion  and  aggression  against  the  free  world. 
Important  legal  problems  for  the  Department  have 
flowed  from  technological  changes,  from  the  ex- 
panding influence  and  responsibility  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  Nation's  many  new  treaty  com- 
mitments, and  from  its  foreign  military  and  eco- 
nomic programs. 

As  the  leading  power  of  the  free  world,  the 
United  States  has  been  actively  involved  in  a 
great  variety  of  legal  discussions  and  negotiations 
arising  from  its  postwar  alliances  and  its  numer- 
ous assistance  programs  on  all  continents. 

The  active  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
has  raised  an  additional  series  of  legal  problems, 
many  of  which  are  novel,  there  being  few  prece- 
dents to  be  derived  from  the  League  of  Nations. 
Similarly,  activities  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  aimed  particularly  at  keeping 
the  peace  in  this  hemisphere,  call  for  extensive 
legal  work. 

While  the  number  of  extradition  cases  fell  off 
sharply  during  World  War  II,  due  in  part  to  the 
close  controls  exercised  over  travel  during  the 
war,  the  number  of  cases  increased  following  the 
war.  Criminals  still  flee  to  other  countries,  and 
the  only  means  of  requiring  their  return  for  trial 
is  through  the  processes  of  extradition.  Extradi- 
tion to  or  from  the  United  States  is  administered, 
so  far  as  the  Department  of  State  is  concerned, 
by  this  Office. 


The  general  treaty  work  of  the  Office  well 
lustrates  the  increased  complexity  of  modern 
eign  relations.    In  the  decade  and  a  half  since 
beginning  of  World  War  II,  the  number  of  t] 
ties  and  other  international  agreements  entt 
into  by  the  United  States  has  approached  a  t 
equal  to  that  of  our  entire  previous  history.    I 
thermore,  the  greatly  expanded  range  of  subj 
covered  and  the  multilateral  nature  of  many 
our  treaties  have  combined  to  require  a  much  ir 
complex  treaty  operation  in  the  Department  i. 
was  previously  necessary. 

Other  subjects  dealt  with  from  the  legal  sta 
point  by  the  Office  include  the  protection  of 
tionals  abroad  and  of  aliens  within  the  Uni 
States,  international  claims,  enemy  property, 
cupied  areas,  prisoners  of  war,  obligations 
foreign  governments,  recognition,  sovereign 
munity,  refugees,  import-export  controls,  etc. 

To  handle  these  and  many  other  complex  qi 
tions,  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser  is  organi 
generally  in  accordance  with  the  overall  Depj 
ment  organizational  structure;  that  is,  there 
legal  specialists  for  each  of  the  geographic  ar 
and  for  economic  affairs,  public  affairs,  etc. 

Intelligence 

The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  ]. 
always  been,  and  still  is,  a  primary  source  of  . 
formation  on  foreign  countries.  In  the  per: 
from  1930  to  the  close  of  World  War  II,  howev 
the  Department  did  not  have  a  separate,  dist 
guishable  intelligence  function. 

The  experiences  of  World  War  II  highlight; 
the  necessity  for  a  comprehensive  and  systemai 
intelligence  activity  as  a  continuing  function  i 
government.  In  no  other  way,  it  was  realize 
could  the  capabilities  and  intentions  of  forei: 
governments,  so  crucial  to  our  national  well-bei; 
and  a  sound  foreign  policy,  be  as  adequately  ■ 
sessed.  Such  an  intelligence  activity,  it  was  ■ 
alized  further,  would  be  manifestly  incomplete  I 
limited  to  the  traditional  military  intelligence  | 
pects,  since  political,  economic,  and  sociologM 
factors  had  become  increasingly  significant  in  c  | 
foreign  relations. 

Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  World  War  II,  it  1  - 
came  evident  that  the  war-born  intelligence  pi- 
gram  of  the  Government  was  one  which  merit  I 
continuation  as  a  permanent  function.  In  parti 
implementation  of  this  concept,  the  President,  I 
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motive  ( )rder  W~  1  of  September  20, 1945,  trans- 
red  to  the  State  Department  the  functions  and 
ff  of  the  Research  and  Analysis  Branch  and  the 
Mentation  Branch  of  the  Office  of  Strategic 
(Oss).  These  Oss  elements  were  com- 
led  in  the  Department  with  certain  research  per- 
inel  Berving  in  what  is  now  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
nrican  Affairs,  a  number  of  biographic  infor- 
tion  personnel  already  working  in  the  Depart- 
nt,  the  Department  of  State  Library,  and 
tain  miscellaneous  groups  in  the  Department, 
lading  the  Department's  geographer.  The  re- 
ting  organization  became  the  Office  of  the 
ecial  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
diligence. 

Hie  period  1945-1948  witnessed  a  consolidation 
i  realignment  of  the  intelligence  functions  in 
I  Department.  The  1945  order  brought  to  the 
partment  1,655  positions.  This  was  reduced  to 
J  the  following  year  by  the  transfer  out  of  the 
partment  of  the  military  segments  of  the  for- 
operation,  and  in  1948  the  Department 
nsferred  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  109 
;itions  involving  map  intelligence.  Other  per- 
mel  reductions  were  also  made  during  this 
•iod. 

?ince  1948  no  intelligence  responsibilities  have 
n  withdrawn.  On  the  contrary,  the  develop- 
nt  of  major  overseas  aid  and  information  pro- 
ims.  mounting  international  tensions,  and  the 
reading  menace  of  an  aggressive  world  Com- 
;  movement  have  combined  to  place  un- 
(cedented  intelligence  burdens  on  the  Depart- 
nt.  In  this  connection  the  National  Security 
uncil,  which  was  created  by  the  National  Secu- 
f  Act  of  1947,  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
ite  responsibility  for  overt  political,  cultural, 
1  sociological  intelligence.  The  Department's 
jwledge  and  judgments  in  these  fields  have  been 
i  are  coordinated  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
ency  with  those  of  other  agencies  in  developing 
egrated  intelligence  estimates  for  the  guidance 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  National  Security 
uncil,  and  the  President.  Thus  the  intelligence 
nations  of  the  Department  function  as  a  key 
ivity  in  the  national  intelligence  system. 
ntelligence  work  is  not  always  dramatic  or 
morous.  It  is,  in  essence,  the  interpretation 
1  evaluation  of  information  and  events  by  the 
»cesses  of  research.  The  present  intelligence 
rk  of  the  Department  constitutes,  as  regards  the 
as  of  its  examination,  the  background  knowl- 


edge, the  meaningful  picture  of  circumstances  and 
events,  and  the  evaluation  of  alternative  possibili- 
ties which  are  needed  for  sound  and  informed  deci- 
sions. Continuous  and  painstaking  study  and 
analysis  are  conducted  in  order  to  keep  policy- 
makers fully  abreast  of  the  latest  developments 
around  the  world  as  they  bear  upon  United  States 
foreign  policy. 

Relations  With  Congress 

As  the  United  States  has  grown  in  power  and 
influence  and  has  assumed  a  larger  role  in  world 
politics  during  the  past  quarter  century,  the  bur- 
dens of  both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government  have  multiplied.  Though  the 
Department  of  State,  under  the  President,  has  ma- 
jor responsibilities  for  shaping  and  controlling 
the  development  of  foreign  policy,  the  role  of  Con- 
gress during  the  recent  past  has  become  of  increas- 
ing importance  in  giving  advice  and  support  to 
this  policy.  Efforts  to  find  solutions  to  the  foreign 
policy  problems  with  which  our  country  has  re- 
cently been  faced  have  brought  the  Department 
of  State  and  Congress  into  increasingly  close  col- 
laboration, with  the  result  that  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  make  special  administrative  arrangements 
to  facilitate  the  efficient  handling  of  problems  of 
common  interest. 

In  the  1930's  the  legislative  program  touching 
on  matters  of  interest  to  the  Department  of 
State — aside  from  the  Department's  budget — was 
limited  substantially  to  immigration  and  natural- 
ization, international  boundary  projects,  the  pro- 
tection of  fisheries,  the  ratification  of  occasional 
treaties,  and,  beginning  in  1934,  periodic  legisla- 
tive authority  to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments. In  keeping  with  the  relatively  narrow 
range  of  contacts  with  Congress,  the  legislative  re- 
lations of  the  Department  were,  during  the  1930's, 
under  the  informal  jurisdiction  of  officers  having 
responsibility  for  other  activities  also. 

On  March  4, 1941,  however,  at  about  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  lend-lease  program  with  its 
vast  implications  for  foreign  policy  in  relation 
to  the  Second  World  War,  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  was  made  responsible,  along  with  other 
duties,  for  general  liaison  work  with  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  and,  in  particu- 
lar, for  the  coordination  of  the  testimony  given  by 
officers  of  the  Department  at  hearings  conducted 
by  congressional  committees.     For  the  greater 
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part  of  the  war  period  that  officer,  with  some  as- 
sistance, carried  this  additional  burden.  In  De- 
cember 1944  an  attempt  was  made  to  lighten  this 
load,  inasmuch  as  the  Department's  postwar  plan- 
ning, in  which  Congress  took  a  very  keen  interest, 
was  then  at  a  high  point.  An  existing  post  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  was  then,  for  the  first 
time,  assigned  full-time  responsibility  for  all  mat- 
ters concerning  the  Department's  relations  with 
Congress. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  1945,  historic  legislative 
measures  of  the  utmost  importance  were  requested 
by  the  executive  branch  to  lay  the  framework  for 
postwar  reconstruction  and  the  long-term  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  security.  These  measures 
included  the  ratification  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  adoption  of  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act,  the  approval  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreement  regarding  an  Inter- 
national Bank  and  an  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  taking  of  legislative  actions  required  in 
connection  with  the  British  Financial  Agreement, 
and  the  increase  of  the  tariff  reduction  authority 
of  the  President.  Notwithstanding  the  unprece- 
dentedly  large  task  of  liaison  with  Congress  on 
these  measures,  the  Assistant  Secretaryship  con- 
cerned with  congressional  relations  fell  vacant  in 
August  1945  and  remained  unfilled. 

Thereafter,  until  February  1949,  the  duties  of 
that  Assistant  Secretary  were  assigned  to  various 
other  officers  of  the  Department.  In  February 
1947  the  office  of  Legislative  Counsel  in  the  Office 
of  the  Legal  Adviser  was  established  to  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  managing  the  Depart- 
ment's legislative  program.  In  the  fall  of  1947 
this  office  was  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the 
Counselor,  who  was  assigned  overall  responsibility 
for  congressional  relations  and  the  legislative  pro- 
gram, in  addition  to  his  functions  as  senior  ad- 
viser to  the  Secretary.  The  complexity  of  the 
task  carried  out  by  the  Department  in  this  field 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  from  1945  to  1949 
several  large-scale  programs  of  foreign  aid  were 
adopted  by  Congress  on  the  initiative  of  the  execu- 
tive, including  not  only  the  European  Recovery 
Act  of  1948  but  also  legislation  on  post-UNRRA 
aid,  interim  relief,  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  and 
other  programs. 

In  the  late  194()'s  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
was  increasingly  conditioned  by  Soviet  expan- 
sionism. It  became  necessary  for  the  United 
States  and  the  other  countries  of  the  free  world  to 
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build  up  their  military,  moral,  and  ecomi 
strength  in  a  collective  stand  against  commun  a 
In  this,  the  United  States  naturally  took  the  )u 
It  was  apparent  that  many  of  the  policies  evo« 
in  this  connection  would  need  congressional  s  « 
tion.  Accordingly,  the  Hoover  Commission  * 
ommended  that  an  Assistant  Secretaryship  b<* 
aside  exclusively  for  the  work  of  maintain^ 
liaison  with  Congress.  This  recommendation  a 
put  into  effect  in  February  1949. 

Since  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  S  t 
for  Congressional  Relations  was  established,  it  a 
been  responsible  for  managing  the  presentaa 
to  Congress  of  such  varied  measures  and  progr  n 
as  the  continuance  of  Marshall  plan  aid  anci 
eventual  termination;  the  China  Aid  Act,  hi 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act,  and  the  Koi  u 
Aid  Act;  relief  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  Pakistan, 
India;  the  Act  for  International  Developnn 
(Point  Four),  providing  for  technical  assists© 
to  underdeveloped  areas ;  and  the  mutual  secu  b 
program.  The  office  has  also,  in  connection  \m 
the  cold  war,  the  Korean  conflict,  and  related  e 
velopments,  collaborated  with  Congress  tows 
the  end  of  securing  the  ratification  of  the  N(| 
Atlantic  Treaty;  the  security  treaty  with  is 
tralia  and  New  Zealand ;  the  similar  treaties  vjj 
the  Philippines,  Japan,  and  Korea;  the  Souths 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty;  the  defcs 
treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China;  the  Japai* 
Peace  Treaty ;  and  others. 

During  the  Eighty-first,  Eighty-second,  j 
Eighty-third  Congresses  (the  period  since  i 
office  was  reestablished),  the  office  of  Assist  it 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations  has  m 
major  responsibility  for  the  presentation  to  C* 
gress  of  approximately  98  drafts  of  legislation 
which  the  Department  of  State  was  interest!, 
plus  about  105  treaties  or  executive  agreeme;s. 
These  were  in  addition  to  legislative  propcds 
affecting  foreign  relations  in  which  the  Dep;t- 
ment  of  State  had  an  interest  but  which  were  j  y 
sented  to  Congress  by  other  Departments  or  Agi- 
cies  or  were  introduced  by  individual  members  if 
Congress.  Concerning  such  measures,  the  of* 
furnished  views  and  recommendations  requesd 
by  committees  of  Congress  or  by  the  Bureau  of  id 
Budget  in  the  following  number  of  cases : 

Eighty-first  Congress 994 

Eighty-second  Congress 1,  G74 

Eighty-third  Congress 2,090 

The  office  also  coordinated  congressional  inquhs 
Department  of  State  Bulla 


Mired  in  the  Department  and  expedited  re- 
100866  to  them,  the  number  of  letters  so  coordi- 
ittd  amounting  to  6,126  in  the  year  1954. 
In  recent  years  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
go Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
go Affairs  have  appointed  subcommittees  cor- 
sponding  to  the  major  areas  of  the  Department's 
)ik.  This  has  made  possible  more  frequent 
osaltation  between  officers  of  the  Department 
k1  interested  members  of  the  Committees.  Such 
imitations  have,  in  fact,  become  more  frequent 
ul  more  constructive  each  year  under  the  general 
lidance  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
nial  Relations.  That  officer  also  maintains 
lison  with  the  Armed  Services  Committees  on 
ilitary  assistance,  with  the  Committees  on 
inance  and  on  Ways  and  Means  on  trade-agree- 
ent  matters,  with  the  Agriculture  Committees 


on  emergency  food  aid,  and  with  other  committees 
on  corresponding  aspects  of  foreign  affairs.  More- 
over, the  Assistant  Secretary  has  arranged  in- 
creasingly frequent  meetings  between  the  Secre- 
tary or  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  the  leaders 
of  both  political  parties  in  both  Houses. 

Thus,  except  for  security  matters,  appropria- 
tions, and  related  administrative  matters,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations 
bears  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  Depart- 
ment's relations  with  Congress.  In  his  actual  op- 
erations, he  and  his  assistants  are  carrying  out  the 
recommendation  of  the  Hoover  Commission  to  the 
effect  that  "the  Assistant  Secretary,  Congressional 
Relations,  should  be  responsible  on  a  full-time 
basis  for  establishing  a  coordinated  program  of 
two-way  liaison  with  the  Congress." 


Secretary  Dulles  reports  on  the  Formosa  situation  to  James  P.  Richards,  Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
mmittee,  January  1955. 
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Public  Information  Activities  and  Cultural  Exchange 

Press  and.  other  information  activities  and  pro- 
grams of  cultural  and  educational  exchange  have 
acquired  a  position  of  vital  importance  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  during  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury. Public  opinion  has  come  to  occupy  an  in- 
creasingly important  place  in  the  councils  of  our 
diplomacy,  and  attitudes  of  other  peoples  cannot 
be  ignored.  The  Department  has  therefore  had 
to  increase  many-fold  its  resources  for  informing 
the  public  at  home  and  abroad  regarding  the  aims 
of  American  foreign  policy.  Extensive  programs 
of  cultural  interchange  have  been  developed  as  an 
important  means  of  increasing  understanding  be- 
tween us  and  other  peoples. 

The  Hoover  Commission,  in  its  report  on  the 
Department  in  1949,  stated  the  public  opinion 
problem  of  the  Department  in  this  way : 

The  broad  democratic  basis  upon  which  the  United 
States  must  conduct  its  foreign  affairs  today  makes 
American  public  opinion  a  vital  factor  both  in  the  de- 
termination of  fundamental  objectives  and  in  the  formula- 
tion and  execution  of  policy.  .  .  .  The  public  opinion 
problem  is  twofold  in  nature :  First,  it  requires  the  State 
Department  to  ascertain  the  status  of  American  and  for- 
eign public  attitudes  and  to  use  public  opinion  data  as  one 
of  the  factors  in  policy  determination.  Second,  it  re- 
quires the  State  Department  to  make  its  position  known 
to  the  public  so  as  to  gain  acceptance  and  support. 

The  Prewar  Decade 

In  the  1930's  the  information  activities  of  the 
Department  were  limited  largely  to  daily  press 
conferences  held  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  back- 
ground press  conferences  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment once  or  twice  a  month,  and  the  traditional 
program  of  making  available  to  the  public,  in  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  United  States  and  occasion- 
ally in  other  publications,  the  texts  of  documents, 
speeches,  and  reports  on  foreign  policy.  The  num- 
ber of  correspondents  covering  the  Department 
was  small  because  at  that  time  the  interest  of  the 
press  in  problems  of  foreign  relations  was  less  con- 
tinuous and  insistent.  The  press  section  of  the 
Department  numbered  only  7  employees  in  1930 
and  15  in  1940. 

In  the  field  of  international  cultural  exchange 
there  was  virtually  no  United  States  Government 
activity  in  1930.  Following  the  signature  of  the 
Convention  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter-American 
Cultural  Relations  in  1936  and  the  ratification 
thereof  by  the  United  States  in  1937,  the  President 
in  May  1938  created,  under  the  chairmanship  of 


the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  an  Interderi 
mental  Committee  on  Cooperation  with  the  An  i 
can  Republics.  In  the  Department  of  State  i  i 
there  was  established  for  this  new  function  ajj 
vision  of  Cultural  Relations,  in  July  1938. 

The  participation  of  the  United  States  inl 
inter-American  cultural  program  was  further  I 
fined  by  Congress  in  1939.  The  activities  w  c 
the  Department  directly  supervised  under  i 
program  included  the  exchange  of  persons  j 
books,  assistance  to  United  States  cultural  cerj 
and  American-sponsored  schools,  the  mainten:  < 
of  United  States  libraries,  and  the  distributio  < 
documentary  films.  Other  Government  ageri 
concerned  in  the  program,  under  the  policy! 
rection  of  the  Department,  conducted  scienli 
cultural,  and  technical  projects. 

The  War  Tears 

During  the  war  an  average  of  677  formal  p  * 
releases  a  year  were  issued  by  the  Departmi 
This  was  a  far  larger  number  than  were  issj 
each  year  in  the  1930's.  It  was  also  necessary  ] 
the  press  unit  to  maintain  the  closest  liaison  -vts 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  with  varj 
wartime  agencies,  such  as  the  Office  of  Censors  r 
the  Office  of  War  Information,  and  the  Office 
Strategic  Services. 

The  need  of  strengthening  intra-hemispln 
relations  during  the  war  was  such  that,  for  i 
purpose,  an  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inr 
American  Affairs  was  established  in  1940-11 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  '  l 
Department's  Division  of  Cultural  Relatii 
served  as  liaison  between  the  Coordinator  and  I 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  with  re:r 
ence  to  cultural  matters,  and  gradually  took  o 
various  long-term  cultural  activities  establish 
by  the  Coordinator's  office.  The  Department  i  * 
(a)  provided  policy  guidance  on  cultural  relati  u 
to  other  war  agencies  (such  as  the  Office  of  Yii 
Information),  which  used  the  cultural  resoui!' 
of  this  country  to  further  their  objectives  r 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  (b)  initiated  a  modest  p 
gram  of  educational  and  technical  exchange  v^  1 
countries  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa  and  vvt 
China. 

In  1944  an  organizational  consolidation  was  I 
fected  of  such  domestic  information  functions  £ 
the  preparation  of  replies  to  public-comment  > 
ters  and  the  submission  to  the  Department's  hig  ' 
officers  of  analyses  of  public  attitudes  on  fore  n 
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air.-;  the  maintenance  of  liaison  with  national 
ionizations  interested  in  American  foreign  pol- 
•;  and  the  preparation  of  popular  pamphlets  on 
oblems  faring  our  country  in  the  international 
Id. 

-  tear  Period 

The  transfer  to  the  Department  of  State  of  over- 
is  information  work  done  elsewhere  during  the 
ir  and  the  continuing  need  for  psychological 

f  promoting  this  country's  international 
jectives  led  to  an  increase  in  the  Department's 
rivities  in  this  field  until  1953,  when  the  overseas 
format  ion  work  was  transferred  to  an  inde- 
ndent  agency.  The  domestic  information  work 
s  continued  at  a  high  level  because  of  the  new 
le  of  the  United  States  in  world  leadership. 

-tic  Information.  The  tremendous  public 
erest  in  the  Marshall  plan,  the  foreign  military 
•istance  and  technical  cooperation  programs,  the 
■emlin's  threat  to  orderly  world  progress,  the 
rional  treaties  of  mutual  security,  and  the  dis- 
nament  and  peace  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
re  resulted  in  a  continuing  heavy  workload  in 
;  domestic  information  units  of  the  Depart- 
nt's  organization. 

rhe  work  of  the  news  staff  in  the  Department 
■reased  substantially  after  "World  War  II,  partly 
?ause  the  Secretary  of  State,  beset  by  the  pres- 
~e  of  other  business,  had  to  abandon  the  practice 
holding  daily  press  conferences.  Instead,  he 
on  to  meet  with  the  correspondents  on  a  semi- 
ekly  basis  and  then  only  once  a  week.  This 
relopment  meant  that  the  correspondents  had  to 
pend  upon  the  press  section,  rather  than  the 
.retary,  to  keep  them  abreast  of  major  develop- 
nts  in  foreign  policy. 

Oie  number  of  formal  press  releases  issued  by 
I  Department  increased  to  a  yearly  average  of 
56  for  the  period  1946  through  1950.  In  the 
ke  of  an  economy  program,  the  number  de- 
ased  to  about  750  in  1954.  In  recent  years,  how- 
r,  the  press  unit  has  conducted  a  daily  news 
efing  session  with  correspondents  and  an  aver- 
i  of  two  background  conferences  a  week  on  ma- 
policy  developments.  The  press  unit  also  pro- 
led,  in  the  postwar  period,  press  officers  for  at 
st  93  international  conferences  and  for  many 
te  visits  as  well  (41  such  visits  in  the  years  1951 
1954). 

rhe  first  high  point  in  the  Department's  efforts 
utilize  media  other  than  the  press  was  the  four 


radio  broadcasts  of  January  1944  entitled  "The 
State  Department  Speaks."  The  broadcasts  de- 
veloped the  themes  that  the  State  Department 
welcomed  public  interest  in  its  activities,  that  the 
Foreign  Service  was  representative  of  the  people 
as  a  whole,  that  the  State  Department  sought  in 
every  way  to  cooperate  with  Congress,  and  that  it 
was  reorganizing  to  meet  the  complexities  of  for- 
eign relations.  Subsequently  a  small  specialized 
staff  was  established  in  the  Department  to  assist 
the  radio  industry  in  the  provision  of  background 
materials. 

Beginning  with  1950  a  special  effort  was  made 
by  the  Department  to  make  effective  use  of  a  new 
and  revolutionary  "medium  of  communication — 
the  facilities  of  the  fast-developing  television  in- 
dustry. In  1951,  for  example,  primarily  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Department's  radio  and  television 
operation,  the  transcontinental  television  network 
was  opened  one  month  earlier  than  scheduled  in 
order  that  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  Conference 
might  receive  coast-to-coast  coverage.  In  the  past 
2  years  the  Department  has  arranged  or  conducted 
nearly  100  television,  newsreel,  and  radio  "takes" 
for  the  Secretary. 

The  Department's  liaison  with  national  organi- 
zations interested  in  problems  of  foreign  policy 
has  increased  since  the  war,  in  step  with  the  pub- 
lic's realization  of  America's  new  global  responsi- 
bilities. In  the  Department's  publication  pro- 
gram, greater  emphasis  was  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  background  pamphlets  and  other  exposi- 
tory material,  but  more  recently  a  speeding  up  was 
begun,  at  the  request  of  congressional  leaders,  of 
the  issuance  of  the  scholarly  documentary  vol- 
umes containing  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of 
the  United  States. 

Overseas  Information.  Among  the  major,  es- 
sentially new,  functions  assumed  by  the  Depart- 
ment at  the  end  of  World  War  II  was  the 
responsibility  for  the  overseas  information  pro- 
gram. By  fiscal  1951  the  appropriations  for  this 
program,  together  with  educational  exchange,  had 
climbed  sharply  to  $96  million  plus  $15  million  in 
counterpart  funds,  with  provision  for  about  10,000 
positions.  This  large  organization  was  removed 
from  the  Department  of  State  and  set  up  as  an  in- 
dependent governmental  agency  in  1953,  except 
that  the  Department  retained  the  educational  ex- 
change functions  and  thereafter  not  only  provided 
the  new  agency  with  foreign  policy  guidance  but 
also  reviewed  its  plans,  programs,  and  legislative 
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proposals  to  assure  their  conformity  with  over- 
all foreign  policy. 

Cultural  Eelations  and  Educational  Exchange. 
With  the  transfer  to  the  Department,  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  of  the  cultural  relations  activities  of 
certain  of  the  wartime  agencies,  the  Department 
was  able  to  consolidate  these  activities  with  its  own 
work  in  this  field.  At  that  time,  however,  the  only 
program  for  cultural  activities  and  educational 
exchange  for  which  permanent  formal  authority 
existed  was  the  program  relating  to  Latin  America. 

The  Fulbright  Act,  passed  in  1946,  provided  au- 
thority for  educational  exchange  programs  with 
certain  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Two  years  later  statutory  authority  for  a  perma- 
nent global  program  was  provided  by  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act,  popularly  known  as  the  Smith-Mundt  Act. 

The  Smith-Mundt  Act  made  a  clear  distinction 
between  overseas  information  activities  and  edu- 
cational exchange  activities,  although  the  two 
types  of  activities  were  at  the  time  joined  under 
one  administrative  organization  in  the  Depart- 
ment. Under  the  reorganization  plan  which  set 
up  a  new  agency  for  the  overseas  information  pro- 
gram in  1953,  the  responsibility  for  educational  ex- 
change activities  remained  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  educational  exchange  program  has  grown, 
in  the  10  years  since  the  war,  from  a  program  with 
the  20  other  American  Republics  to  a  global  pro- 
gram involving  the  participation  of  more  than  70 
countries  of  the  free  world  and  the  exchange  of 
between  6,000  and  7,000  persons  a  year. 

Activities  Related  to  Unesco.  An  entirely  new 
function  of  the  Department  in  the  postwar  period, 
involving  domestic  information  among  other 
things,  was  established  in  1946  under  the  authority 
of  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress.  This  law,  pro- 
viding for  United  States  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization (Unesco),  also  authorized  a  National 
Commission  for  Unesco  and  a  secretariat  for  the 
National  Commission  to  be  maintained  by  the  De- 
partment of  State.  The  secretariat  performs  such 
functions,  related  to  domestic  information,  as 
planning  and  implementing  Unesco's  program  in 
this  country  and  conducting  the  Department's  re- 
lations with  cooperating  voluntary  organizations 
interested  in  Unesco. 

In  return  for  the  relatively  modest  amount  of 
service  provided  by  the  Department  in  this  respect, 


these  outside  voluntary  agencies  carry  out  I 
Unesco  program  without  further  expense  to  fc 
Government.  Moreover,  through  the  establj 
ment  of  the  National  Commission  itself,  Con«< 
has  brought  free  to  the  Government  of  the  Una 
States  the  resources  of  an  extraordinary  body  <i 
sisting  of  leaders  in  business,  labor,  agricult  I 
education,  the  professions,  and  civic  activity. 

The  Department's  unit  engaged  in  this  wor  j 
also  responsible  for  developing  policies  on  the  ]  i 
ticipation  of  the  United  States  Government 
Unesco. 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  SECURITY 

Management  and  Administration 

As  has  been  noted  earlier,  top  policy  decisii 
on  long-term  aspects  of  management  and  adu 
istration  have  been  made,  in  recent  years,  by  j 
Under  Secretary  or  Deputy  Under  Secretary  i 
Administration.  But  the  many  difficult  probl  i 
of  day-to-day  operational  direction  also  reqi  • 
high-level  decisions.  This  function  was  jr 
formed  in  1930  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  St  e 

Although  the  Department's  responsibili  ? 
grew  somewhat  in  administrative  complexity  i 
the  1930's,  there  were  no  major  changes  dur  j 
that  period  in  the  machinery  established  for  m  l 
aging  the  Department's  activities. 

In  the  war  years  the  Department  took  on  i 
portant  new  duties,  such  as  those  looking  to  rc  i 
tary  victory  (including  the  blacklisting  of  ene  3 
trade  agents)  and  those  involving  the  preparat  r 
of  plans  for  the  postwar  world.  These  new  fu> 
tions  required  increases  in  the  size  of  the  Deps  t 
ment's  staff  but  did  not  change  the  basic  charac  -i 
of  its  work.  The  growth  in  size  did,  howe^r 
require  more  administrative  planning,  hig>i 
level  budget  control,  and  greater  attention  to  r> 
sonnel  management  than  had  been  the  case  pni 
ously.  In  1944  the  Department  underwent  <c 
reorganizations  aimed  at  grouping  related  fu> 
tions  and  clarifying  lines  of  authority. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II  the  Departm  it 
became,  almost  overnight,  an  operating  as  vll 
as  a  policy-determining  agency  in  the  field  f 
foreign  affairs.  In  1945-1946,  by  order  of  e 
President,  the  Department  assumed  the  overs  .s 
operating  functions  and  personnel  of  several  \  r 
agencies,  including  the  Office  of  War  Inforn- 
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sn.  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  the 
nuy  and  Navy  Liquidation  Commission,  and 
Iffice  of  Inter-American  Attains,  as  well  as 
rtain  of  the  intelligence  functions  in  Washing- 
n  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services. 
The  activities  of  the  Department  and  of  the 
:>reiirn  Service  were  further  enlarged  in  the  post- 
er period  by  reason  of  the  occupation  of  Ger- 
•my  and  Japan,  participation  in  the  United 
ations  and  its  specialized  agencies,  the  adoption 
1  new  programs  of  economic  and  military  aid, 
id  other  manifestations  of  America's  new  role 
'  leadership. 

In  1949  and  1950  a  number  of  important  admin- 
trative  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
o  were  put  into  effect,  including  the  estab- 
>hment  of  regional  bureaus,  the  organization  of  a 
man  concerned  mainly  with  the  global  and 
unilateral  problems  of  American  participation 
i  international  organizations,  and  the  partial 
ralization  of  administrative  responsibility 
ir  country  operations  through  the  transfer  of 
tat  responsibility  to  the  bureaus.  The  Assistant 
jcretary  for  Administration,  however,  retained 
ill  responsibility  for  Departmentwide  and  Serv- 
ewide  aspects  of  organizational  and  financial 
anagement,  of  personnel  administration,  and  of 
ie  administration  of  operating  facilities  such  as 
icords  management,  the  machinery  of  communi- 
itions  and  reproduction,  and  the  provision  of 
ipplies. 

These  functions  are  now  supervised  by  the  Con- 
oiler  of  the  Department.2 

The  chief  benefits  from  this  reorganization  have 
?en  v'l)  the  centering  of  action  responsibility  for 
'ery  problem  in  a  definite  place,  (2)  the  organiza- 
nn  of  procedures  to  bring  to  bear  all  available  in- 
flation in  the  solution  of  every  problem,  (3) 
ie  establisliment  of  clear  lines  of  authority  from 
ie  lowest  levels  directly  to  the  highest,  and  (4) 
ie  relieving  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  a  great 
art  of  the  burden  of  day-to-day  operations,  in 
rder  that  he  may  be  free  to  consider  the  broadest 
roblems  of  our  diplomatic  strategy. 

rganizational  and  Financial  Management 

Management  Planning.     In  the  1930's  and  early 

the  function  of  management  planning  was 

irried  out  on  a  more  or  less  extracurricular  basis 

y  the  Department's  personnel  authorities.    As 

'Bi-lletin  of  Feb.  21,  1955,  p.  321. 


World  War  II  and  its  aftermath  placed  many  ad- 
ditional burdens  on  the  Department,  and  as  many 
of  these  burdens  increased  the  Department's  ad- 
ministrative complexities,  management  planning 
became  a  major  operation.  Among  the  units 
charged  at  various  times  with  this  duty  in  the 
middle  and  late  1940's  were  the  Foreign  Service 
Planning  Staff,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  Management  Staff. 

In  1950  the  Management  Staff  was  attached  to 
the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration. Its  task  was  to  help  in  planning  for 
the  organization  and  management  of  new  pro- 
grams in  the  international  field,  to  maintain  con- 
tinuous observation  of  the  progress  of  current  pro- 
grams and  operations,  to  improve  management 
practices  in  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, and  to  establish  more  effective  organizational 
arrangements. 

The  Management  Staff  as  such  was  dissolved 
when  a  large  part  of  its  functions  was  decentral- 
ized, but  the  functions  continue  to  be  performed, 
largely  in  the  bureaus  and  other  comparable  offices 
of  the  Department.  A  small  staff  of  specialists 
continues  to  assist  the  Controller  on  problems 
which  cut  across  the  operating  lines  of  two  or  more 
bureaus  or  comparable  units,  and  it  also  provides 
the  staff  studies  necessary  for  good  administration. 

Budget.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  and  even  15 
years  ago,  the  Department  received  relatively 
small  appropriations,  mostly  for  the  traditional 
diplomatic  activities.  During  the  1940's,  how- 
ever, especially  in  the  latter  half  of  the  decade,  the 
appropriations  for  the  Department  included  not 
only  funds  for  the  usual  activities  but  also  large 
sums  for  the  overseas  information  program,  for 
participation  in  new  international  organizations, 
and  for  other  projects  involving  large-scale  budget 
planning  and  budget  execution. 

Since  1950  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  total 
of  the  Department's  budget  by  reason,  in  part,  of 
the  transfer  out  of  the  Department  of  the  pro- 
grams of  overseas  information  and  technical  co- 
operation. But  the  Department's  budget  respon- 
sibility is  still  immense,  since  it  applies  not  only  to 
direct  appropriations  but  also  to  funds  made  avail- 
able by  reallocation  or  reimbursement.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  these  factors,  the  Department's  budget 
operation  is  in  some  ways  more  complicated  than 
in  previous  years. 

The  present  staff  engaged  in  work  in  this  field 
controls  the  budget  work  which  applies  to  the 
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whole  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service  and 
provides  advice  and  assistance  to  administrators 
of  action  programs  in  the  bureaus  and  comparable 
units  through  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
budgetary  aspects  of  the  programs. 

Finance.  In  the  prewar  decade  the  Department 
had  a  Bureau  of  Accounts  with  a  staff  of  30  to  40 
people.  At  that  time  the  appropriations  were  so 
small  that  it  was  possible  to  control  the  Depart- 
ment's funds  currently  on  the  basis  of  the  cash 
position  as  reflected  in  the  accounts  of  disbursing 
officers  throughout  the  world.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  time  lag  in  the  receipt  and  processing  of 
such  accounts  in  Washington,  with  the  result  that 
the  Department's  financial  position  was  not  up 
to  date  and  requests  were  sometimes  made  for  sup- 
plemental appropriations  which,  while  entirely 
justified  at  the  time,  later  turned  out  to  be  un- 
necessary. In  view  of  the  slow  pace  of  the  Depart- 
ment's work,  these  were  the  most  practical  financial 
methods  for  the  conditions  which  then  prevailed. 

When  certain  of  the  so-called  war  agencies  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Department  in  1945-1946,  the 
staff  of  the  finance  organization  jumped  to  266. 
Important  steps  were  then  taken  to  establish  better 
controls  over  the  increased  funds  made  available 
to  the  Department  and  to  insure  the  availability 
of  current  reports  on  their  status.  Large  backlogs 
of  work  were  taken  over  from  the  war  agencies, 
and  the  Department  found  it  necessary  to  employ 
a  staff  of  temporary  people  to  reduce  this  backlog, 
so  that  at  one  point  in  1946  the  finance  staff  had 
over  300  employees. 

In  1948  a  program  was  inaugurated  of  central- 
izing in  each  American  embassy  or  legation  the 
Department's  fiscal  operations  for  the  country 
where  that  mission  was  located.  Before  this  pro- 
gram there  were  approximately  275  separate  fiscal 
organizations  at  the  embassies,  legations,  and  con- 
sular offices.  Today  there  are  only  95  such  organi- 
zations. These  serve  as  central  offices  for  the  other 
posts. 

The  present  staff  in  Washington  concerned  with 
Departmentwide  and  Servicewide  finance  opera- 
tions (excluding  those  in  the  Department's  bu- 
reaus and  "areas"  who  are  concerned  with  this 
work)  consists  of  146  persons. 

Persormel 

The  selection,  appointment,  assignment,  trans- 
fer, retirement,  etc.,  of  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  Foreign  Service  were  important 
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functions  in  1930,  but  the  size  of  the  Departed 
personnel  task  was  relatively  modest.  The  a 
of  the  entire  Department  in  Washington  din 
the  period  of  the  1930's  totaled  only  several  j 
dred,  and  the  overseas  figure  was  less  than  In 
thousand.    Furthermore,  turnover  was  slow 

The  growth  in  the  substantive  functions  o  1 

Department  since  1940,  however,  has  result*  j 

greatly  increased  responsibilities  in  both  dom  * 

and   foreign   personnel   administration,  nee  a 

tating  corresponding  increases  in  the  staff  o:i 

Department's  organizational  units  concerned  il 

this  phase  of  administrative  management.   I 

Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  not  only  imposeJ 

tirely  new  programs  but  also  required  the! 

pansion  of  going  programs  of  Foreign  Sej 

personnel     administration,     including,     anl 

others,  the  development  of  a  medical  program  n 

improved  systems  of  classification  and  promol 

Additional  factors  resulting  in  a  substantial! 

crease  in  the  personnel  work  in  the  late  1940'sl 

the  early  1950's  were  the  establishment  or  exl 

sion  of  various  overseas  programs  and  activi  a 

some  of  which  were  conducted  directly  by  h 

Department  while  the  remainder,  although  i 

ducted  by  overseas  personnel  employed  by  o* 

agencies,  were  partly  serviced  and  partly  su  a 

vised  by  our  regular  Foreign  Service  posts.   T  « 

programs  and  activities  included  the  Greek-Tfe 

ish   Military  Assistance   Missions,   the  brose 

scale  military  assistance  missions  in  many  o  e 

countries  of  the  free  world,  the  European  Ke  v 

ery  Program,  the  work  of  the  Displaced  Pen  a 

Commission,  the  Department's  takeover  of  hi 

occupation  of  Germany  from  the  Army,  the  of 

seas  information  and  educational  exchange  jo 

grams,  and  the  technical  assistance  program. 

The  staff  responsible  for  personnel  adminis  a 
tion  was  reduced  in  1953  following  the  transfe  yi 
the  overseas  information  and  technical  assists  3< 
programs  out  of  the  Department,  but  this  mo- 
tion was  offset  in  part  by  the  assignment  to  w 
Department  of  the  administration  of  the  Kef  use 
Belief  Program  in  the  same  year.  Two  ot» 
pertinent  developments  of  that  year  were  the  ci- 
solidation,  along  functional  lines  (employint, 
personnel  operations,  compensation,  and  tra- 
ing),  of  the  previously  separate  Departmenl 
and  Foreign  Service  personnel  units,  and  the  1- 
ministration  of  a  sizable  reduction  in  force  b.h 
in  the  Department  and  in  the  Foreign  Service 
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Representatives  of  the  eight  nations  that  signed  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  and  the  Pacific 
rter  before  the  Rizal  Monument  at  Manila,  September  1954.  Left  to  right:  Richard  G.  Casey,  Australian  Minister 
External  Affairs;  Guy  La  Chambre,  French  Minister  of  State;  T.  Clifton  Webb,  New  Zealand's  Minister  of  External 
lira;  Sir  Muhammad  Zafrulla  Khan,  Pakistan's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Carlos  P.  Garcia,  Philippine  Vice  Presi- 
t  and  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Prince  Wan  Waithayakon,  Thailand's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Lord  Read- 
British  Minister  of  State;  and  Secretary  Dulles. 


i  the  Secretary  of  State  appointed  a  Pub- 
Committee  on  Personnel,  under  Dr.  Henry  M. 
i.-ton.  president  of  Brown  University,  to  study 
1  advise  on  measures  necessary  to  strengthen 
1  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  professional 
vice.  The  Committee's  principal  recommenda- 
n  called  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Foreign 
•vice  Officer  Corps  by  the  lateral  entry  into  the 
reign  Service  of  qualified  officers  of  the  De- 
"tment.  Following  the  Secretary's  acceptance 
this  and  of  a  majority  of  the  other  recom- 
ndations  submitted  by  the  Committee,  the  size 
the  task  of  implementing  them  and  the  im- 


portance of  prompt  action  necessitated  a  material 
increase  in  the  personnel  staff. 

The  programs  recommended  by  the  Wriston 
Committee  will  result  in  significant  changes  in  the 
personnel  systems  of  the  Department  and  of  the 
Foreign  Service.  These  changes  are  expected  to 
produce  major  improvements  in  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Department  and  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Foreign  Buildings 

The  growth  of  the  Department's  holdings  of 
foreign  real  estate  may  be  observed  from  a  com- 
parison   of    the    situation    in    1926,    when    the 
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Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  was  passed,  and 
the  present : 

Office  space — In  1926  the  Department  owned  6 
office  buildings  and  had  311  leases  for  office  space 
in  effect,  covering  small  areas,  for  the  most  part. 
At  present  the  Department  not  only  owns,  or  holds 
on  long-term  lease,  137  office  buildings  (totaling 
over  3  million  square  feet,  gross)  but  also  has 
short-term  leases  (based  on  authority  other  than 
that  contained  in  the  basic  Foreign  Service  Build- 
ings Act)  which  cover  549  office  areas  or  buildings 
and  other  commercial-type  facilities. 

Eesidence  units— In  1926  the  Department  owned 
only  30  residence  units.  At  present  the  Depart- 
ment owns,  or  holds  on  long-term  lease,  64  embassy 
or  legation  residences,  590  other  residential  prop- 
erties, and  513  apartment  units  and  holds  on  short- 
term  lease  (under  other  authority  than  that  of 
the  basic  act)  1,379  living  units,  plus  907  in  Ger- 
many which  were  financed  under  special  authority. 

After  World  War  II  housing  for  the  expanded 
foreign  civilian  operations  of  the  Government  was 
greatly  facilitated  through  the  utilization  of  for- 
eign credits  accumulated  during  various  aid  pro- 
grams. Thus,  of  the  total  of  about  $139  million 
applied  to  the  buildings  program  since  1926,  the 
sum  of  about  $121  million  was  derived  from  for- 
eign credits. 

Nevertheless,  efforts  to  provide  adequate  office 
and  residence  space  abroad  have  lagged  somewhat 
behind  the  expansion  of  the  Government's  over- 
seas operations.  This  fact  in  itself  has  created 
difficult  problems  of  administration. 

At  present  the  Department's  Office  of  Foreign 
Buildings  Operations  is  concerned  with  provid- 
ing (a)  appropriate  and  representative  office 
space  for  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  for  the  overseas  posts  of  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  operate  abroad  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department;  (b)  furnished  resi- 
dences for  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  principal  consular  posts ;  and  (c) 
housing  for  other  American  staff  members  over- 
seas, where  serious  housing  problems  exist.  These 
space  requirements  are  met  by  lease  or  purchase 
where  suitable  and  economical  facilities  can  be 
obtained  in  that  manner;  otherwise  through  the 
acquisition  of  sites,  and  the  construction  thereon 
of  buildings  planned  to  meet  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  Government. 
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Operations 

The  increase  in  the  Department's  size  ancH 
broadening  of  its  interests  have  been  accompaj 
by  a  corresponding  expansion — small  in  the  Iff 
larger  in  the  1940's,  and  somewhat  stabilized  i:  -J 
1950's— in  such  operating  facilities  as  cable  tr  fi 
communication  by  diplomatic  pouch,  records  i  u 
agement,  reproduction,  space  management,  n 
the  provision  of  supplies. 

By  various  reorganizations,  the  Departm.t 
units  responsible  for  these  functions  have  * 
brought  together  administratively,  in  order  t  | 
sure  economy  and  efficiency  in  meeting  the  den  n 
for  adequate  support  of  policy  work  through  1 1 
operational  services. 

Security  and  Other  Controls 

As  has  already  been  noted,  the  Department ;  o 
1955  differs  from  that  of  a  quarter  century 
in  the  great  expansion  of  many  old  functions 
the  addition  of  new  ones.  This  fact  is  illustr  e< 
by  that  area  of  activities  now  consolidated  in  h 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs.  S  a 
activities  now  assigned  to  the  Bureau  were  aire  i; 
being  carried  out  by  the  Department  in  1930  i  i 
small  scale.  These  include  the  safeguarding  o 
sensitive  information,  the  screening  out  of  u  -e 
liable  employees,  the  issuance  of  passports  I 
visas  to  eligible  applicants,  and  the  protect 
abroad  of  Americans  and  their  property.  Ala: 
these  functions  have  grown  almost  beyond  re<  g 
nition  since  1930.  In  the  meantime  new  f  uncti  is 
not  previously  performed  in  the  Department,  s  :1 
as  the  control  of  the  international  traffic  in  ans 
have  been  added. 

Personnel  and  Physical  Security 

In  1930  the  Department's  investigative  fund  in 
was  aimed  primarily  at  learning  whether  ap  i- 
cants  for  employment  or  for  passports,  and  sp  i- 
sors  of  foreign  applicants  for  visas,  were  tell  ig 
the  truth  about  themselves.  It  was  carried  it 
by  the  Chief  Special  Agent  and  his  staff  of  se  m 
employees  in  Washington  and  New  York  with  n 
annual  operating  expenditure  of  $36,000. 

The  next  10  years  saw  little  change  in  the  )- 
eration  so  far  as  staff,  workload,  and  expenditi  5S 
were  concerned.  More  emphasis  was  gradusy 
being  placed  on  security,  however,  and  by  H1 
some  of  the  more  delicate  operations,  involv  g 
chiefly  data  on  potentially  dangerous  foreign' 
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id  been  assigned  to  a  separate  Division  of  For- 

umi  Activity  Correlation. 

In  L942-1945  the  position  of  Security  Officer  for 

partment  evolved  (initially  as  an  additional 
le  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State),  with  re- 
oiisibility  for  the  review  and  evaluation,  from 

indpoint  of  security  and  loyalty,  of  investi- 
reports   supplied   by   the   Chief   Special 


Agent.  Two  years  later  the  Department  inaugu- 
rated a  formal  loyalty  and  security  program  by 
Presidential  directive.  Thereupon  the  Depart- 
ment faced  an  enormous  increase  in  the  extent,  the 
complexity,  and  the  high-level  responsibility  of  its 
work  in  this  sphere.  One  of  the  adjustments  to 
the  new  situation  was  the  establishment  in  1948 
of  the  Division  of  Security,  in  which  were  con- 


Condensed  Table  of  Appropriations 


1930 

1940 

1950 

1955 

partment  Proper 

Salaries    .  _           _-            

No.  of 
positions 

703 

Appropriation 

$1,412,  130 

280,  705 

No.  of 
positions 

981 

Appropriation 

$2,  503,  800 

399,  000 

No.  of 
positions 

4,930 

Appropriation 

$22,  167,  848 

2,  342,  752 

No.  of 
positions 

3,  686 

Adjusted 
appropriation* 

$20,  243,  685 

Other  Expenses -    - 

2,  379,  671 

Total 

703 

1,  692,  835 

981 

2,  902,  800 

4,930 

24,  510,  600 

3,686 

22,  623,  356 

reign  Service  Activities 
Regular  Foreign  Service   Ac- 
tivities          -        _ .    _ 

3,852 

8,812,640 

400,  000 

216, 000 

2,  700,  000 
2,000 

4,  129 

12,  703,  200 
675,  000 
199, 400 
750,  000 

9,393 

17 

54,  291,  500 

11,400,000 

2,  187,  000 

13,  000,  000 

5,778 

39,  051,  644 

Emergencies  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Service     - 

1,  000,  000 

Foreign    Service    Retirement 
and  Disabilitv  Fund 

Acquisition  of  Buildings 
Abroad. . 

157 

4,  000,  000 

Other 

Total 

3,852 

12,  130,  640 

4,  129 

14,  327,  600 

9,410 

80,  878,  500 

5,935 

44,  051,  644 

ternational  Activities 

Participation   in   and   Contri- 
butions    to     International 
Organizations 

International  Information  and 
Educational  Activities 

22 

510,  077 

26 

3,  254,  605 

207 
6,030 

103,  175,  516 

47,  300,  000 

20,  174,  740 

240,  000 
17,  166,  398 

4,  000,  000 

2,  323,  042 

26,  505,  021 
4,  876,  600 

134 

228 

30,  610,  000 

18,  577,  547 

Payments  to  Foreign  Govern- 
ments.-  . 

250,  000 

481,  927 

Participation  in  International 
Claims  Commissions. .                   107 

4 

119,400 

1,624 

Aid  to  the  Philippines- 

Contributions  to   the   United 
Nations  for  Relief  of  Pale- 
stine Refugees.  .. 

Expenses  of  U.  S.  Boundary 

Commissions 
Government    in    Occupied 

Areas 

42 

290,  485 

304 

1,  764,  092 

917 

2,884 
447 

493 

2,  111 
5 

1,  995,  000 
10,  372,  453 

Other 

59,  250 

1,  505,  000 

Total 

171 

1,  591,  739 

334 

5,  138,  097 

12,  109 

225,  761,317 

2,971 

63,  060,  000 

Grand  Total 

4,726 

15,415,214 

5,444 

22,  368,  497 

26,  449 

331,  150,417 

12,  592 

129,  735,  000 

♦Adjusted  to  reflect  transfer  of  funds  to  Department  of  Agriculture  for  agricultural  attache  program  and  comparative 
tma  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  Rama  Road,  Nicaragua. 
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solidated  the  functions  of  the  Security  Officer,  the 
Chief  Special  Agent,  and  the  former  Division  of 
Foreign  Activity  Correlation.  By  this  time  the 
Department  found  it  necessary  to  maintain  20 
field  offices  throughout  the  United  States  for  this 
work,  and  permanent  security  units  at  strategic 
foreign  posts. 

The  change  in  world  conditions  during  recent 
years  has  dictated  an  intensified  and  accelerated 
security  program  with  special  emphasis  on  per- 
sonnel security,  physical  and  technical  security 
(including  codes,  locks,  vaults,  and  the  like),  and 
other  means  of  controlling  information  which  is 
sensitive.  Executive  Orders  10450 3  and  10501 4 
of  1953,  together  with  new  legislation  of  the  1950's 
affecting  passport,  visa,  and  munitions  control, 
have  required  the  rapid  expansion  of  investiga- 
tions and  imposed  an  added  workload  in  other 
phases  of  the  security  operation. 

The  growth  of  the  Department's  security  organ- 
ization in  the  1950's  has  been  reflected  in  its  eleva- 
tion to  Office  status.  The  Office  of  Security 
(under  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs)  has  three  component  divisions,  with  a 
staff  of  280  in  the  United  States  and  60  officers 
stationed  abroad. 

Traffic  in  Arms 

The  Department  of  State  was  required  by  law 
to  take  on  in  1935  the  totally  new  function  of  con- 
trolling the  exportation  and  importation  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  as  well  as  of 
technical  data  relating  thereto.  This  function 
had  its  small  beginnings  in  the  Neutrality  Acts  of 
1935,  1937,  and  1939.  It  was  enlarged,  however, 
in  World  War  II  with  the  enactment  of  various 
export  control  acts.  In  the  year  1944,  under  this 
array  of  neutrality  and  export  control  legislation, 
the  Department  issued  1,357  export  and  import 
licenses. 

In  the  next  decade  the  amount  of  licensing  in- 
creased 19-fold  under  the  stress  of  the  postwar 
tensions.  Thus  the  number  of  licenses  issued  in 
1954  was  25,500. 

In  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  Congress  provided  a  new  legislative  basis 
for  the  broadened  Presidential  authority  in  this 
field.  Following  the  passage  of  the  act,  this 
broadened  authority  was  delegated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

1 18  Fed.  Reg.  2489. 
4 18  Fed.  Reg.  7049. 


The  Office  of  Munitions  Control,  in  the  Bu  \ 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  is  respond 
for  administering  the  provisions  of  section  41  c 
the  Mutual  Security  Act.  This  involves,  inj 
first  instance,  the  registration  of  persons  and  f] 
engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  exre 
ing,  or  importing  arms,  ammunition,  and  iirl 
ments  of  war.  But  it  also  involves  the  exercis  < 
control  over  the  actual  export  and  import  of  :« 
articles  and  of  technical  data  relating  the* 
through  established  licensing  procedures. 

Since  security  considerations  are  of  great 
portance  in  carrying  out  this  function,  and  h 
large  volume  of  exports  substantially  increases  h 
possibility  of  fraud  and  of  violations  of  law,  <  j 
application  must  be  given  the  most  cart 
scrutiny.  A  vitally  important  responsibit 
relating  to  the  security  problem  arises  from  a 
need  to  guard  against  the  unauthorized  disclo;  r 
to  certain  foreign  governments  of  classified  rB 
tary  information  released  by  this  Governiml 
This  responsibility  the  Department  of  State  a 
charges  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Dept 
ment  of  Defense. 

Consular  Affairs 

One  of  the  oldest  activities  in  the  Department 
State,  one  which  predated  the  Constitution,  is  la 
known  as  "consular  affairs."  This  is  not,  howe  * 
performed  entirely  by  consuls.  It  includes  n 
issuance  of  passports  by  the  Department  andii 
some  cases,  by  the  Foreign  Service  posts;  thcs 
suance  of  visas  by  American  consuls;  and  i< 
performance  of  miscellaneous  services  by  the  & 
partment  and  our  posts  abroad  for  the  protect  >r 
and  welfare  of  Americans  in  foreign  lands. 

This  kind  of  work,  in  common  with  the  Dep:t 
ment's  other  duties,  has  increased  greatly  and  is 
had  to  be  speeded  up  since  1930.  The  reason  >i 
the  acceleration  is  the  immensely  expand 
amount  of  travel  by  air.  For  consular  servis, 
when  needed,  must  generally  be  rendered  on  ' 
mand  for  those  entitled  to  receive  them.  Seri  n 
delays  cannot  be  tolerated. 

In  1953,  in  recognition  of  the  higher  level  d 
their  responsibilities,  the  three  divisions  concer  d 
with  passports,  visas,  and  special  consular  serv  H 
were  elevated  to  the  status  of  offices  in  the  Bur  u 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs. 

Passport  Work.  In  the  fiscal  year  1930  ie 
number  of  passports  issued  by  the  Department  us 
203,174.     Twenty-four  years  later,  in  the  full 
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:ir  1964,  t lie  figure  was  more  than  twice  as 
rge — 1  ">  t ,6  14.  The  passport  fees  collected  by  the 
>rt  Office  in  the  latter  year  reached  a  peak  of 
.1 1 1,3 1").  These  fees  have  always  exceeded  the 
»ts  of  operation  of  the  Passport  Division  or 
lee. 

In  1930  the  Passport  Division  had  78  employees. 

lis  group  was  later  augmented  by  the  transfer 

others  who  had  previously  maintained  pass- 

rt  files  in  the  division  concerned  with  communi- 

tions  and  records.    In  1955  the  number  of  em- 

ojees  in  the  Passport  Office  and  its  five  field 

encies  in  the  United  States  had  risen  to  a  total 

240,  with  some  fluctuation  in  the  trend  over 

year  period  because  of  decreased  travel  in 

irtinie. 

The  figures  on  the  increased  number  of  pass- 
es issued  by  the  Department  only  partly  ex- 
uin  the  growth  in  the  activities  of  the  Passport 
Bee  in  the  past  quarter  century.  Other  impor- 
nt  reasons  are  the  following : 

1.  Because  of  possible  dangers  to  individuals 
d  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  the 
ition  has  departed  from  the  practice  of  allowing 
restricted  foreign  travel  by  Americans  who  de- 
•e  to  go  abroad. 

2.  Instead  of  deciding  relatively  simple  legal 
estions  on  citizenship,  the  Department  must  now 
ply  complex  new  laws  (such  as  the  Internal 
curity  Act  of  1950  and  the  Immigration  and 
itionality  Act  of  1952)  and  must  dispose  of 
my  more  cases  with  controversial  features, 
lese  developments  have  required  greater  delib- 
ition  and  more  inter-agency  consultation. 

3.  Seventy- five  percent  of  the  domestic  requests 
r  passports  used  to  be  received  in  the  4  months 
"»ra  March  to  June,  whereas  now  applications  are 
stained  on  a  year-round  basis. 

4.  In  1954  the  number  of  persons  proceeding 
road  by  air  exceeded  for  the  first  time  those 
iveling  by  ship.  This  transition  in  the  mode 
travel  requires  that  the  processing  of  passport 
plications  be  greatly  accelerated.  When  travel 
ship  predominated,  reservations  were  generally 

ide  well  in  advance,  and  this  fact  permitted 
lple  time  in  which  to  consider  passport 
plications. 

5.  Fraud  was  scarcely  a  factor  in  1930,  but  the 
owth  of  illegitimate  efforts  to  develop  proof  of 
izenship  has  caused  a  great  expansion  in  the 
restigations  needed  to  detect  attempted  decep- 
>ns. 


Visa  and  Refugee  Work.  In  common  with  the 
issuance  of  passports,  the  Department's  task  of 
visa  issuance  has  not  only  increased  in  the  tangi- 
ble ways  which  can  be  illustrated  by  statistics  but 
has  also  grown  in  difficulty  and  importance. 

As  regards  numbers,  it  is  significant  that  the  De- 
partment's overseas  posts  issued  318,268  visas  in 
the  fiscal  year  1930  and  almost  twice  as  many — 
605,289 — in  fiscal  1954.  Among  the  reasons  for 
the  increase  are  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  which  abolished  the 
"barred  zone"  and  the  contract  labor  provisions  of 
previous  legislation,  provided  nonquota  status  for 
husbands  as  well  as  wives  of  American  citizens, 
and  established  first-preference  quota  status  for 
skilled  aliens.  Apart  from  the  law  of  1952,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
visitors  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  aliens  coming 
in  under  the  educational  exchange  program  and 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  international 
organizations. 

The  difficulty  and  importance  of  the  visa  work 
are  now  greater  than  ever  in  view  of  the  new  statu- 
tory requirements  relating  to  security.  Other  re- 
cent legislation  also  places  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
staff  concerned  with  visa  work.  This  legislation 
provides  for  the  individual  documentation  of 
crewmen  and  for  facilitating  the  admission  of  dis- 
placed persons  and  refugees,  war  brides  and 
fiancees,  war  orphans,  and  sheep  herders. 

From  time  to  time,  in  the  war  and  postwar  pe- 
riod, mass  expulsions,  mass  flights  from  home- 
lands, and  the  crowding  of  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  in  specific  areas  have  raised  immense 
problems — still  partly  unsolved — of  relief,  self- 
help,  and  resettlement.  The  Department  of  State 
has  formulated  policies,  participated  in  interna- 
tional organizations  and  conferences,  and  carried 
out  pertinent  legislation  in  this  field. 

Special  Consular  Services.  The  activities  of  the 
Department  in  the  category  of  "special  consular 
services"  include  the  following :  protecting  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  American  property  interests 
abroad ;  performing  documentary  and  other  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  the  death  of  Americans 
abroad,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  foreign  es- 
tates in  which  Americans  have  an  interest;  pro- 
viding notarial  and  other  quasi-legal  services; 
helping  destitute,  insane,  and  distressed  citizens 
abroad;  trying  to  locate  individuals  overseas  in 
whom  Americans  are  interested ;  performing  vari- 
ous tasks  in  the  interests  of  the  American  merchant 
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marine ;  providing  services  to  American  business- 
men in  the  documentation  of  merchandise  ordered 
from  exporters  abroad;  and  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  one  foreign  country  in  another  foreign 
country  in  cases  in  which  the  government  of  the 
first  has  no  official  representative  in  the  second. 

These  services  increase  or  decrease  in  accordance 
with  changes  in  world  conditions,  in  the  number 
of  Americans  traveling  or  residing  abroad,  in  the 
extent  of  world  operations  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  in  political  and  economic  situations 
affecting  Americans  abroad,  etc. 

In  1930  the  Department's  work  in  this  field  was 
largely  routine.  Nine  years  later,  with  the  out- 
break of  war,  the  work  spurted  forward  and  the 
Department  established  for  the  first  time  a  special 
organizational  unit  to  perform  these  duties. 

The  period  since  World  War  II  has  witnessed 
the  addition  of  some  entirely  new  .elements  to  the 
Department's  protective  services.  One  of  these  is 
the  support  of  overseas  education  accorded  thou- 
sands of  American  youths  through  the  veterans' 
educational  benefits  sponsored  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  as  well  as  the  delivery  of  Govern- 
ment checks  to  people  living  abroad  who  are  bene- 
ficiaries of  various  Federal  agencies. 

Also  characteristic  of  the  period  since  World 
War  II  is  the  significant  growth  in  the  regular  pro- 
tective functions,  arising  out  of  the  unprecedented 
number  of  Americans  living  and  traveling  abroad, 
unsettled  international  conditions,  the  extension  of 
our  merchant  marine,  and  the  ordinary  protective 
needs  of  the  many  Americans  overseas  who  are 
receiving  veterans'  educational  benefits.  A  sta- 
tistical indication  of  the  growth  of  the  regular 
protective  functions  is  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  foreign  governments  whose  interests  the  United 
States  protects  in  third  countries  from  about  11  in 
1930  to  26  in  1955. 


ful  prospect  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  in  r 
national  tension  between  the  free  world  an  J 
totalitarian  bloc  of  nations  continues  at  a  hJ 
pitch  month  after  month  and  year  after  year,  ij 
millions  of  people  formerly  in  a  colonial  stei 
are  clamoring  for  a  larger  influence  in  the  coun  L 
of  the  nations. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Amerii 
Foreign  Service  have  adjusted  themselves,  as  u 
as  possible,  to  the  new  situation.  The  size  of  « 
staff  in  Washington  and  overseas  has  increa<] 
substantially,  partly  because  of  the  growth  of  <j 
functions  and  partly  because  of  the  assignm.d 
to  the  Department  of  new  functions  by  law  or  j 
reason  of  the  necessities  of  the  international  si  i- 
ation.  In  addition,  the  Department  and  the  F  •- 
eign  Service  have  taken  steps  to  strengthen  ii 
improve  their  organizational  structure  i 
methods  of  operation.  Review  of  these  aspts 
of  the  Department's  work  is  continuous. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  and  rema  s 
our  first  line  of  defense.  Its  aim  is  to  prome 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people  and  of  1 
peoples  by  strengthening  the  sinews  of  peace,  p  - 
moting  cooperation  among  free  nations,  and  p  - 
paring  for  any  eventuality  in  the  diplomatic  fi  i 
that  may  be  forced  upon  us. 

In  terms  of  day-to-day  work,  the  officers  ai 
employees  of  the  Department,  in  the  aggregf , 
face  an  almost  immeasurable  amount  of  unfinisl  1 
business.  They  look  to,  and  work  for,  a  futia 
of  peace  with  justice. 

•  This  article  on  the  growth  in  the  Depa- 
mentfs  functions  and  responsibilities  in  the  p  t 
quarter  century  loas  prepared  by  the  Historil 
Division  in  cooperation  with  major  units  of  n 
Department.  It  is  a  revision  of  a  study  coverij 
the  period  1930  to  1950  which  was  prepared  i 
June  1951. 


CONCLUSION 

The  role  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs 
has  increased  in  importance  in  the  past  25  years  to 
an  almost  incredible  extent.  Moreover,  as  this 
country  has  moved  into  a  new  position  of  leader- 
ship, human  society  itself  has  grown  more  com- 
plex, there  is  far  greater  interaction  between 
developments  in  one  country  and  those  in  another, 
the  invention  of  means  of  wholesale  mass  destruc- 
tion has  made  international  conflict  a  more  fright- 
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Current  Treaty  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 

International  plant  protection  convention.     Done  at  Ro  ) 
December  6,  1951.     Entered  into  force  April  3,  1952. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Luxembourg,  January  13, 19!; 
Yugoslavia,  February  11,  1955. 


'  Not  in  force  for  (lie  United  States. 
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tomotive  Traffic 

uvention  on  customs  facilities  for  touring.    Done  at  New 

fork  June  -i.  1954.' 

Oonature:   India,  December  30,  1954. 

mention  on  road  traffic,  with  annexes.     Dated  at  Ge- 

icvn  September  1!>.  1949.     Entered  into  force  March  26, 
TIAS  24S7. 
Ication    deposited    (excluding    annex   1)  :    Israel, 
January  *>.  1955. 

Notification  by  Netherlands  of  extension  to:  Nether- 
lands New  Guinea  (excluding  annexes  1  and  2)  and 
Surinam,  January  14,  1955. 

iation 

envoi  amending  article  45  of  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  (TIAS  1581)  which  provides 
far  the  permanent  seat  of  Icao.  Done  at  Montreal  June 
11.  1864.' 

Ritirieations  deposited:  Dominican  Republic,  December 
1964;  Finland,  December  30,  1954;  Ireland,  Janu- 
ary 4,  1955  :  Ceylon,  January  6,  1955;  India,  January 
19,  1955;  Belgium,  January  28,  1955;  United  King- 
dom. February  17,  1955. 

1  relating  to  certain  amendments  to  the  Conven- 

n  International  Civil  Aviation  (TIAS  1581),  pro- 

lidin-i  that  sessions  of  the  Icao  Assembly  shall  be  held 

not  less  than  once  in  3  years  instead  of  annually.     Done 

it  Montreal  June  14,  1954.* 

Ratifications  deposited:  Canada,  November  4,  1954; 
l»"ininican  Republic,  December  28,  1954;  Finland, 
December  30,  1954 ;  Ireland,  January  4,  1955  ;  Ceylon, 
January  6,  1955 ;  India,  January  19,  1955 ;  Belgium, 
January  28,  1955 ;  United  Kingdom,  February  17, 
1855. 

irth  Atlantic  Treaty 

otocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the  accession  of 
:he  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Signed  at  Paris 
Uctober  23,  1954.' 

Acceptances  deposited:  Iceland,  March  16, 1955;  Turkey, 
March  9,  1955. 

stal  Matters 

tiversal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail and  final  protocol  thereto.  Signed  at  Brussels 
luly  11,  1952.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.  TIAS 
2800. 
Ratification  deposited:  Albania,  February  12,  1955. 

ive  Trade 

nvention    to   suppress    the    slave    trade    and    slavery. 
Signed  at  Geneva   September  25,  1926.     Entered  into 
force  March  9,  1927.     46  Stat.  2183. 
Accession  deposited:  Israel,  January  6,  1955. 

lecommunications 

ternational  telecommunication  convention.     Signed  at 

Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.     Entered  into  force 

January  1,  1954.1 

Ratification  deposited:  China,  February  3,  1955. 


Not  in  force. 


BILATERAL 

Bolivia 

Agreement  extending  the  air  force  mission  agreement  cf 
September  4,  1941  (55  Stat.  1338).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  La  Paz  December  3  and  22,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  December  22,  1954 ;  operative  retro- 
actively from  September  4,  1953. 

Costa  Rica 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  June  28  and  30, 
1954  (TIAS  3092)  for  a  cooperative  project  in  agri- 
cultural research  in  Costa  Rica.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  San  Jose,  October  19  and  26,  1954.  Entered 
into  force  October  26,  1954. 

Egypt 

Agreement  relating  to  an  informational  media  guaranty 
program.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
March  3  and  7,  1955.     Entered  into  force  March  7,  1955. 

Philippines 

Agreement  modifying  the  agreement  of  February  18  and 
19,  1952  (TIAS  2517)  by  providing  for  an  informational 
media  guaranty  program.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Manila  October  14,  1954,  and  January  19,  1955. 
Entered  into  force  January  19,  1955. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Inter-American  Conference  on  Social  Security 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
14  (press  release  145)  that  the  fifth  session  of  the 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Social  Security 
will  be  held  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  March  16-26, 
1955.  It  is  being  convened  by  the  Permanent 
Inter- American  Committee  on  Social  Security  and 
the  Venezuelan  Government. 

The  U.S.  Government  will  be  represented  at  the 
Conference  by  the  following  delegation : 

Chairman 

William  L.  Mitchell,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 

Members 

Wilbur   J.    Cohen,   Director,   Division   of   Research   and 

Statistics,  Social  Security  Administration,  Department 

of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Benjamin  L.  Sowell,  Labor  Attache,  American  Embassy, 

Caracas 

The  purpose  of  the  Conference  is  to  promote, 
through  its  periodic  sessions,  the  development  of 


v.*. 
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international  cooperation  on  social  security  prob- 
lems in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Special  prob- 
lems to  be  considered  by  the  participants  in  the 
forthcoming  fifth  session  relate  to  the  relationship 
between  retirement  age  practices  and  programs 
and  old-age  insurance  programs;  housing  and  so- 
cial security;  the  training  and  selection  of  person- 
nel, as  well  as  the  mechanization  of  many  aspects 
of  the  work,  in  social  security  agencies. 

All  the  American  nations,  including  Canada, 
axe  members  of  the  Conference.  In  addition, 
there  are  delegates  representing  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  and  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau. 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 

The  Department  of  State  on  March  11  (press 
release  140)  announced  that  William  A.  Kimbel 
would  be  the  U.S.  representative  to  the  10th  ses- 
sion of  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Eu- 
rope, scheduled  to  begin  March  15, 1955,  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  in  co- 
operation with  the  specialized  agencies  and  other 
intergovernmental  organizations,  undertakes 
studies  and  makes  recommendations  on  a  regional 
basis  with  respect  to  such  problems  as  trade,  agri- 
culture, housing,  electric  power,  inland  transport, 
coal,  and  steel. 

The  membership  of  the  Commission  includes 
all  of  the  European  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, plus  Italy,  as  well  as  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  the  following  European  countries,  not 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  participate  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission  in  a  consultative  ca- 
pacity :  Albania,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Finland,  Hun- 
gary, Ireland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  and  Switzer- 
land. 


Kingsley  Davis  To  Represent  U.S. 
on  U.N.  Population  Commission 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
11  (press  release  141)  that  the  Senate  on  that  date 
confirmed  the  nomination  of  Kingsley  Davis  to 


be  U.S.  representative  on  the  United  Nations  i 
ulation  Commission  for  a  term  expiring  Dei 
ber  31, 1957. 

The  Population  Commission,  one  of  eight 
tional  commissions  of  the  United  Nations 
nomic  and  Social  Council,  arranges  studies  am 
vises  the  Council  regarding  such  questions  a| 
interplay  of  demographic  factors  and  econj 
and  social  factors,  policies  designed  to  infli: 
the  size  and  structure  of  populations  and  I 
changes  therein,  and  other  demographic  quesi 
on  which  either  the  principal  or  the  subsici 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  or  the  specia 
agencies  may  seek  advice. 

The  eighth  session  of  the  Population  Com 
sion  begins  March  14,  1955,  at  United  Nal, 
Headquarters. 

Among  the  questions  to  be  considered  dui 
this  session  are  technical  assistance  activity 
the  field  of  population,  relationships  between  I 
ulation  trends  and  economic  and  social  f  ac  i 
and  plans  for  the  preparation  of  standard 
population  censuses. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Organization  Change 


On  March  8  (department  circular  141)  the  Fori 
Service  Institute  was  transferred  from  the  Office  of  •: 
sonnel  to  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary: 
Administration. 


Appointment 

Harold  Boies  Hoskins  as  Director  of  the  Foreign  S  ( 
ice  Institute,  effective  March  8  (press  release  130). 

Designation 

Leo  G.  Cyr  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  African  Affa  i 
Bureau  of  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affa* 
effective  February  27. 
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of  international  relations,  are  listed 
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n  Estimate  of  Chinese  Communist  Intentions 


Remarks  by  Secretary  Dulles 1 


I  can  assure  you  that  I  receive  this  award  w 
rery  deep  sense  of  the  good  will  that  goes  be 
id  it  and  of  the  inadequacy  of  my  performance, 
itch  you  have  kindly  judged  to  warrant  it. 
lere  is  one  thing  to  which  I  should  like  to  al- 
le — you  have  spoken  of  my  travels  around  the 
irld.  These  trips  would  not  have  been  possible 
it  hadn't  been  for  my  wife's  presence  on  prac- 
ally  all  of  them,  and  I  am  sorry  she  is  not  here 
lay.  I  know  she  would  have  been  moved  to  hear 
j  kind  words  that  you  have  said. 
Also,  I  want  to  express  my  recognition  of  my 
•ociates  in  the  Department  of  State  and  in  the 
•reign  Service  of  the  United  States  whose  efforts 
me  have  made  possible  what  you  have  been  good 
augh  to  call  my  achievements.  Without  their 
Jicated  and  skilled  efforts,  it  would  not 
ve  been  possible  to  reach  the  level  of  attainment 
our  foreign  policy  goals  which  we  have  done 
ring  the  past  year.  One  of  the  things  which 
lave  been  able  to  do  on  these  travels  of  mine 
5  been  to  talk  face  to  face  with  our  Foreign 
rvice  people  in  35  countries  (most  of  which  have 
ver  been  visited  by  any  U.S.  Secretary  of  State) , 
d  I  have  found  them  universally  to  be  dedicated, 
al,  and  capable  people — many  of  them  func- 
ning  under  conditions  of  very  real  hardships. 
iey  deserve  the  recognition  which  you  are  good 
)ugh  to  accord  to  me. 

tVhat  you  have  said  in  giving  me  this  award  is 
^ause  of  great  encouragement  as  we  face  the 
ure.  Under  today's  conditions,  there  is  never 
ie  to  stop  for  long  to  take  satisfactions  with 
erence  to  the  past ;  and  it  seems  that  the  only 
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way  in  which  one  can  recognize  progress  is  the 
fact  that  the  problems  one  is  working  on  today  are 
different  from  those  of  a  little  while  ago.  That  is 
a  measure  of  progress.  It  also  is  evidence  of  the 
degree  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
sustained  effort  and  sustained  courage  because  the 
forces  that  we  are  up  against  are  not  going  to 
retreat  easily  from  the  field  of  battle  and  allow  us 
to  rest  on  our  oars. 

Attitude  of  Chinese  Communists 

Indeed,  I  came  back  from  this  trip  to  the  Far 
East  with  a  sense  of  deep  concern.  What  I 
learned  there  about  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  made  me  appreciate  that  they  consti- 
tute an  acute  and  an  imminent  threat. 

They  seem  to  be  dizzy  with  success.  They  en- 
tertain a  very  exaggerated  sense  of  their  own 
power,  and  they  gravely  underestimate  the  power 
and  resolution  of  the  non-Communist  world. 

Their  successes,  when  they  are  superficially 
judged,  are  indeed  considerable. 

In  1949,  they  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
China  mainland  and  its  nearly  600  million  people. 

The  next  year,  in  1950,  when  United  Nations 
forces  in  Korea  were  at  the  Yalu,  they  entered  the 
Korean  war  and  gained  a  victory  which  gave  them 
control  of  Northern  Korea. 

In  1951,  their  armies  moved  into  and  seized 
Tibet. 

In  1953-54,  they  stepped  up  their  aid  to  their 
Communist  allies  in  Indochina  and  helped  them 
to  win  a  spectacular  victory  over  the  French  Union 
forces  at  Dien-Bien-Phu. 

Now,  they  are  active  in  the  Formosa  Straits, 
where  they  have  taken  by  force  one  of  the  Na- 
tionalist-held islands  and  have  taken  others  which 
the  Chinese  Nationalists  voluntarily  evacuated. 
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Advertising  Club's  Citation 

Following  is  the  citation  read  by  Thomas  B. 
Haire,  a  director  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,  when  he  presented  the  club's  plaque  to  Sec- 
retary Dulles. 

A  lawyer  by  profession  and  an  idealist  by  nature, 
a  prominent  and  active  layman  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  he  has  been  guided  by  Christian  principles 
and  a  firm  belief  in  the  dignity  of  man. 

In  spreading  this  gospel  around  the  world,  he 
has  become  the  world's  most  traveled  statesman  of 
all  times  and  one  of  the  world's  greatest  salesmen 
of  freedom.  With  almost  complete  disregard  for 
his  personal  life  and  his  physical  health,  he  has 
driven  himself  relentlessly  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  world  peace. 


They  are  building  up  their  military  power  in 
North  Korea,  in  open  violation  of  the  armistice 
terms.  They  press  ominously  their  campaign  of 
subversion  against  the  free  states  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

They  hold  and  continue  to  hold  United  States 
prisoners  of  war  in  flagrant  disregard  of  the 
Korean  Armistice  terms,  and  they  have  so  far 
rebuffed  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  secure 
their  release,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Secretary- 
General  traveled  all  the  way  to  Peiping  on  a 
mission  of  intercession. 

They  have  contemptuously  rejected  an  invita- 
tion to  participate  in  United  Nations  proceedings, 
initiated  by  New  Zealand,  which  were  designed  to 
bring  about  a  cease-fire  in  the  Formosa  Straits 
area. 

In  view  of  this  6-year  record,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  should  feel  a 
certain  sense  of  intoxication.  They  have,  with 
impunity,  three  times  challenged  and  rebuffed  the 
United  Nations,  and  they  seem  to  feel  that  the 
entire  non-Communist  position  in  the  Western 
Pacific,  extending  from  the  Aleutians  in  the  north 
down  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the  south, 
is  ripe  to  crumble  under  the  impact  of  their 
successive  thrusts. 


Contrast  to  Soviet  Communism 

The  aggressive  fanaticism  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist leaders  presents  a  certain  parallel  to  that 
of  Hitler.  Also,  it  contrasts  to  the  past  tactics  of 
Soviet  communism. 


Both  the  Chinese  and  the  Soviet  Commti 
have,  of  course,  the  same  ideological  motivJ 
but  the  manifestations  are  different. 

So  far,  the  expansion  of  the  Soviet  Unioil 
been  accomplished  by  coldly  calculated  and  c| 
erate  steps.  For  the  first  20  years  after  the  </| 
ber  Revolution,  the  Bolsheviks  concentrated  j 
consolidating  their  internal  position.  Thejj 
not  risk  external  ventures.  When  they  did  :  I 
outwardly,  it  was  done  skillfully  under  the  1 
of  alliances  with  the  only  powers  which  (i 
have  successfully  opposed  them.  Thus,  it* 
under  the  cover  of  an  alliance  with  Hitler  tha  t 
Soviets  took  their  first  bite  out  of  Eastern  Eu  ] 
It  was  under  cover  of  alliances  with  Great  Br  i 
and  the  United  States  that  they  took  their  se 
bite  after  the  German  defeat  in  World  Wa  ] 
They  have  stated  that  their  program  will  iml 
an  entire  historical  era,  and  so  far  at  least  i 
have  not  taken  reckless  risks. 

The  temperament  of  the  Chinese  Commu  s 
is  different,  and  while,  in  the  long  run,  the  S»i 
method  may  prove  more  formidable,  yet,  id 
short  run,  the  Chinese  Communist  method  i 
prove  more  dangerous  and  provocative  of  w; . 


Patience  of  Free  Nations 

The  picture  I  have  to  draw  is  a  somber  one .11 
it  is  by  no  means  a  hopeless  one.  I  believe  n 
there  is  still  time  to  bring  the  Chinese  Coin 
nists  to  a  more  sober  mood.  The  fact  is  I 
their  so-called  "successes"  have  not  been  dul 
their  own  strength  but  to  contributing  caie 
Among  these  have  been  the  restraint  and  1 
patience  of  the  free  nations  and  their  love  of  p<3 

These  qualities  should  not  be  misinterprete  i 
manifestations  of  weakness  or  of  fear.  The  u 
is  that  they  stem  from  strength  and  resoluo 
which  can  afford  to  be  patient  up  to  the  pi 
where  patience  is  clearly  productive  only  of  u 
gerous  misunderstanding  and  increased  risk. 

The  task  of  peacefully  bringing  the  Chi* 
Communists  to  see  that  reality  is  one  of  the  uti  is 
difficulty.  A  major  step  in  that  direction  wash 
action  whereby  the  Congress,  with  virtual  unaii 
ity,  authorized  the  President  to  use  the  Ar* 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  Formosa  art 
With  national  unity  under  the  calm  and  stri| 
leadership  of  President  Eisenhower,  I  ren% 
hopeful  that  peace  will  yet  prevail. 
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m's  Benefits  From  the  Atom 


by  More  head  Patterson 

Representative  for  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  Negotiations 


rhis  day  is  a  day  to  remember.  It  marks  the 
inning  of  an  extensive,  permanent  program  of 
■national  education  to  apply  the  knowledge  of 
atom  to  the  betterment  and  the  improvement 
nankind. 

"ou  who  come  from  every  continent  of  this 
th  are  true  trailblazers  in  a  historic  program 
>eaceful  cooperation.  Representatives  from  20 
ntries  are  ready  to  begin  here  at  the  School 
•Tuclear  Science  and  Engineering  a  most  unique 
fruitful  program.  Highly  significant  in  the 
ration  of  this  school  is  its  worldwide  represen- 
oa  Let  us  call  the  roll  of  the  continents :  from 
ica,  1— Egypt;  from  Asia,  6— Indonesia,  Is- 
,  Japan,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  and  Thai- 
i;  from  Australia,  1—  a  continent  itself;  from 
•ope,  7— Belgium,  France,  Greece,  Portugal, 
in,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland ;  from  the  Ameri- 
( South,  Central,  and  North),  5— Argentina, 
zil,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
tes— 20  countries,  40  students, 
ach  of  you  is  a  living  testimonial  to  the  desire 
burns  in  all  the  world's  people :  to  help  one 
:her  toward  greater  health,  security,  and  well- 
g.  Through  your  studies  here  you  will  have 
opportunity  to  make  a  substantial  contribution 
ird  that  end. 

he  opening  of  this  school  is  a  true  realization 
he  hope  that  modern  man  can  learn  to  over- 
e  his  fears  and  his  misunderstandings  in  much 
same  way  that  we  have  learned  and  are  still 
ning  to  fathom  the  infinite  mysteries  of  nature 
to  apply  them  to  the  benefits  of  all.  This 
x>l    of    Nuclear    Science    and    Engineering 

ddress  made  at  the  opening  of  the  School  of  Nuclear 
ce  and  Engineering,  Argonne  National  Laboratory, 
nt.  111.,  on  Mar.  13. 
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equally  represents  a  remarkable  advance  along  the 
path  of  international  cooperation. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  development 
of  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom  is  the  lack  of  a 
large  enough  body  of  scientists  and  technicians 
trained  to  deal  with  nuclear  materials.  We  can- 
not have  power  plants  fed  by  atomic  fuel  until  we 
have  engineers  and  technicians  who  know  how  to 
design,  build,  and  operate  them. 

We  must  train  many  individuals  all  over  the 
world  to  grasp  the  problems  and  to  know  what  is 
required  to  work  safely  and  effectively  with  atomic 
materials.  The  number  of  reactor  engineers  in 
the  U.S.,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  France, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  free  world  are  all  too  few. 
Their  numbers  must  be  rapidly  increased,  espe- 
cially in  those  areas  where  such  specialized  skills 
may  most  readily  be  put  to  work. 


America's  Hatred  of  War 

The  existence  of  this  school  for  the  exchange  of 
know-how  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  is  typical  of 
the  way  in  which  the  American  people  express 
their  deep  and  genuine  hatred  of  war  and  all  that 
it  implies.  War,  and  especially  20th-century  war, 
must  of  necessity  bring  with  it  the  type  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  regimentation  which  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  finest  and  most  productive  values  in 
American  life. 

American  civilization  and  institutions  flourish 
in  peace.  On  December  8,  1953,  President  Eisen- 
hower delivered  his  momentous  message  to  the 
world — a  broad  plan  for  turning  the  atom  to  peace- 
ful uses. 

It  is  not  enough  [he  said]  to  take  this  weapon  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers.    It  must  be  put  into  the  hands 
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of  those  who  will  know  how  to  strip  its  military  casing 
and  adapt  it  to  the  arts  of  peace. 

The  United  States  knows  that  if  the  fearful  trend  of 
atomic  military  buildup  can  be  reversed,  this  greatest  of 
destructive  forces  can  be  developed  into  a  great  boon,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

The  harnessing  of  the  atom  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses is  a  natural  and  inevitable  step  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  sharing  of  this  knowledge  with 
our  friends  is  natural  and  inevitable.  It  was 
natural  and  inevitable  that  the  American  people 
should  disarm  with  almost  frenzied  rapidity  after 
World  War  II.  What  other  country  could  have 
demobilized  8  million  men  in  10  months  ?  It  was 
also  natural  and  easy  for  the  United  States  to 
offer,  as  they  did  under  the  Baruch  Plan,  to  give 
up  their  most  powerful  weapon  of  war — the  atomic 
bomb — and  offer  to  internationalize  atomic  energy. 
And  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
had  a  monopoly  of  that  weapon  at  that  time.  The 
sole  condition  of  the  offer  was  that  a  foolproof 
system  of  safeguards  be  worked  out  and  estab- 
lished internationally. 

Those  were  easy,  unhesitating  decisions  for  the 
American  people.  The  difficult  and  trying  deci- 
sion is  to  spend  so  much  time  and  effort  in  the 
sterile  business  of  keeping  pace  with  the  warlike 
gestures  and  preparations  of  the  aggressors. 
And,  yet,  we  know  that  we  must  do  that  also  for 
the  general  security. 

We  turn  most  naturally  and  gratefully  to  the 
development  of  the  atom  for  peace.  The  impact 
of  the  President's  December  8  thought  was  very 
great.  It  stirred  the  imaginations  of  people  all 
over  the  world  and  created  a  wave  of  enthusiasm 
which  even  a  dash  of  Russian  cold  water  failed  to 
chill. 


Optimists  and  Pessimists 

Such  was  the  enthusiasm  that  many  were  in- 
clined to  underestimate  the  practical  difficulties 
involved  in  putting  the  atom  to  work.  Some  con- 
cluded that  in  a  very  short  time — perhaps  next 
month  or  next  year — we  would  find  ourselves  in  a 
rose-tinted  era  of  atomic  plenty.  All  of  us — in 
industry,  in  science,  and  in  positions  of  public 
responsibility — have  contributed  in  some  measure 
to  the  public  optimism  on  how  much  we  can  expect 
from  the  atom  and  how  soon.  Sometimes  we  com- 
pete with  one  another  in  prophesying  the  over- 
night transformation  of  every  aspect  of  human 
life  through  the  application  of  atomic  power. 


The  free  world  has  not  been  alone  in  i| 
What,  for  instance,  have  the  Russians  to  1 
on  this  subject?  A  recent  article  in  the  See 
magazine,  Nevj  Generation  (Smena),  says: 

The  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  J 
permit  the  correcting  of  many  of  nature's  mistakes  . 
the  "Turgai  Gates"  might  be  blown  up  to  open  the  a 
for  Siberian  rivers  to  flow  south  to  Central  Asia  a 
Kazakhstan. 

And  again 

irrigating  such  deserts  as  the  Sahara,  construction  jj 
colossal  power  plant  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  bui  n 
a  dam  .  .  .  that  would  direct  the  warm  streams  oi  ii 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  warm  the  *  a 
beyond  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  article  then  indicates  that  all  this  c<k 
happen  immediately,  with  one  proviso  only  I 
points  out  that  these  "earth-shaking  schemes  il 
have  to  wait  for  the  end  of  capitalism.''''  F  n 
what  we  really  know,  none  of  these  earth-shal  ij 
schemes  nor  the  end  of  capitalism  are  immir  it 

So  much  for  the  optimists. 

Now  for  the  pessimists. 

A  respected  political  leader  in  one  country  :  g 
gests  that  we  give  up  hope  of  ever  being  abltt 
solve  all  atomic  problems,  that  we  turn  backai 
clock  and  that  the  United  States  "throw  al.ts 
atom  bombs  into  the  deep  Antarctic  and  beg  s 
new  world  free  from  fear."  World  opinion  w<  lc 
force  all  other  possessors  of  atomic  weapon  U 
do  the  same,  he  said.  Of  course  this  would  n  u 
a  complete  halt  to  the  development  of  peacu 
uses  of  the  atom. 

The  road  which  the  United  States  has  chi  I 
to  follow  is  not  that  of  unrealizable  earth-shal  ig 
schemes,  nor  is  it  the  road  of  despair  which  w(  Id 
abandon  all  hope  of  progress.  We  seek  to  nrc 
forward  constructively  and  practically  with  ste  h 
steps  toward  making  the  atom  a  real  servan  Di 
mankind.  Each  year  will  show  advances  <bi 
the  previous  year. 

Nuclear  Fuels  for  Electric  Power 

In  the  public  discussions  on  the  potential'  )i 
the  atom  the  aspect  that  has  attracted  princal 
attention  until  now  is  the  prospect  of  cheap  id 
plentiful  electric  power,  using  nuclear  matei  Is 
as  fuel.  The  world's  energy  requirements  are  s- 
ing  so  rapidly  that  much  of  our  immediate  inte  st 
in  the  atom  is  concentrated  in  this  field.    A  g>d 
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irt  of  your  own  time  at  this  school  will  be  de- 
ited  to  certain  aspects  of  this  subject. 
The  countries  which  you  represent  hope  to  real- 
e  as  soon  as  possible  many  benefits  from  the 
welopment  of  reliable  and  economical  power 
iUta  utilizing  nuclear  fuels.    For  each  country 

0  timetable  of  this  development  will  vary.  The 
nrar  requirements  of  all  your  countries  are  in- 
Mfidng  rapidly  each  year.  It  is  possible  to  esti- 
ate  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  time  when  it 
ill  no  longer  be  possible  to  expand  the  conven- 
mal  sources — waterpower  and  coal — in  pace 
ith  the  requirements.    In  most  of  the  countries 

Western  Europe  the  problem  will  become  acute 
10  to  15  years.    Indeed,  Portugal  estimates  that 

r  requirements  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  20 

milt  per  year — a  5-year  problem. 

1  am  deeply  convinced  that  the  atom  holds  lim- 
ess  i>otentialities  for  human  good.  Science  and 
dnstry,  hand  in  hand  with  government,  will  level 
e  barriers  that  stand  between  us  and  the  econom- 
il  application  of  nuclear  power.  Yet  I  must 
una  a  word  of  caution.  Every  promise  has  three 
mensions,  one  of  which  is  time.  "When?"  is  a 
ost  important  word.  We  will  bring  only  dis- 
pointment  and  disillusion  if  people  are  per- 
aded  that  this  is  an  easy  and  quick  assignment. 
Freer  exchange  of  scientific  information  be- 
een  our  countries — as  represented  by  this 
iooI — will  hasten  the  time  of  success.  But  we 
ist  all  realize  that  great  human  and  material 
art  must  still  be  exerted  before  we  can  tap  the 
jm 's  full  potential.  Even  when  we  have  suc- 
kled, it  will  not  be  the  answer  to  every  problem 
even*  corner  of  the  earth. 

Ihe  Sahara  Desert  just  cannot  be  made  to  bloom 

\t  year. 

Hie  Siberian  rivers  will  not  flow  south  the  year 

er  that. 

Ihe  North  Pole  need  have  no  fear  that  man  will 

able,  through  the  atom,  to  melt  the  icebergs  of 

■  Arctic  Circle  in  1958. 

Before  we  can  run,  we  must  learn  to  walk. 

alogy  to  Aviation 

lo  my  mind,  the  best  way  to  illustrate  where 

-tand  today  in  the  realm  of  atomic  power  is  to 

iw  an  analog}*  between  the  development  of  avia- 

n  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  and  the  pres- 

Stage  of  development  of  atomic  energy. 
In  the  late  twenties  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  swept 


the  world  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  airplane. 
Up  to  that  time  the  chief  developments  in  aircraft 
had  all  been  military.  Little  serious  thought  had 
been  given  to  the  commercial  use  of  planes.  Sud- 
denly, the  world  saw  a  tremendous  and  immediate 
future  for  civil  aviation. 

Magazines  were  full  of  articles.  Luncheon  and 
dinner  speakers  painted  glowing  pictures  of  the 
day  when  every  man  would  fly  his  own  plane  to 
work.  Civic  planners  predicted  that  congested 
residential  districts,  because  of  the  accessibility 
due  to  planes,  would  soon  be  only  a  memory. 
Workers  could  be  scattered  over  an  area  of  a  hun- 
dred miles  or  more  and  still  get  to  their  jobs  on 
time  in  their  personal  planes. 

The  headway  in  civil  aviation  has,  of  course, 
been  impressive.  It  has  brought  material  benefits 
to  all  of  us.  And  yet  very  few  of  us  can  commute 
to  work  by  air.  Railroads,  steamers,  and  buses 
continue  to  run,  and  the  use  of  automobiles  has 
increased  many  times  more  rapidly  than  the  use 
of  planes. 

The  reason  why  the  dreams  of  the  twenties  are 
still  only  partly  realized  is  a  simple  one:  With 
aviation,  something  new  was  added  to  the  com- 
plexities of  travel — the  law  of  gravity.  Flying  is 
not  dangerous.  The  danger  begins  when  the  mo- 
tor fails  and  you  stop  flying.  That  is  when  grav- 
ity takes  over.  Ever  since  the  Wright  brothers 
made  their  first  flight,  our  ingenuity  has  been 
focused  in  two  directions :  first,  on  ways  to  make 
planes  safer  and  more  reliable;  and,  second,  on 
the  training  of  technicians — the  pilots  and  ground 
crews.  We  have  made  enormous  strides  in  this 
direction.  Today,  after  50  years  of  constant  ex- 
perimentation and  improvement,  air  travel  has  be- 
come so  safe  that  our  major  airlines  fly  millions 
of  miles  each  year  without  a  casualty.  They  solved 
the  safety  problem  just  as  you,  and  others  like 
you,  will  solve  the  problems  inherent  in  the  safe 
application  of  atomic  power.    But  it  took  time. 

In  the  first  years  of  powered  flight,  spanning  the 
whole  period  from  1903  to  1937,  the  average  in- 
crease in  speed  of  aircraft  was  12  miles  an  hour 
per  year.  In  other  words,  each  year  man  flew 
12  miles  faster  than  he  did  the  year  before.  In  the 
next  10  years,  including  the  period  of  World  War 
II,  the  speed  of  aircraft  went  up  about  25  miles  an 
hour  each  year.  Since  then,  with  the  development 
of  jet  engines,  the  speed  has  zoomed  up  165  miles 
an  hour  per  year.  Some  of  our  pilots  have  flown 
1,600  miles  an  hour,  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 
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The  precise  timetable  of  developments  in  the 
atomic  field  will  not  duplicate  our  experience  in 
aircraft,  but  realism  requires  us  to  accept  the 
certainty  that  we  will  go  through  a  somewhat 
similar  pattern  of  progress — slow  and  tentative  at 
first,  much  more  rapid  and  dependable  as  we  learn 
the  problems  and  what  techniques  offer  the  most 
effective  solutions.  We  are  going  to  get  a  great 
deal  from  the  atom,  but  it  is  foolhardy  to  tell  our- 
selves we  are  going  to  accomplish  this  revolution 
overnight. 

I  am  confident  that  the  will  and  the  ability  to 
solve  the  many  problems  will  be  found.  Indeed, 
an  occasion  like  this  one  here  today  represents  the 
best  assurance  that  the  thinking  of  experts  from 
all  nations  can  and  will  be  focused  on  prompt  and 
effective  solutions.  Out  of  such  fine  cooperation 
can  come  only  good. 

International  Agency 

These  past  months  progress  in  another  direction 
has  been  made  toward  international  cooperation  in 
peaceful  uses  of  the  atom.  We  have  moved  for- 
ward on  the  path  leading  to  the  creation  of  an 
international  atomic  energy  agency  as  suggested 
by  President  Eisenhower.  A  draft  statute  for 
such  an  agency  has  been  prepared  and  is  presently 
under  active  negotiation.  Included  in  this  statute 
are  numerous  constructive  steps  suggested  during 
the  lengthy  and  helpful  debate  on  this  subject  in 
the  last  United  Nations  General  Assembly.2 
While  it  would  be  premature  to  discuss  today  the 
details  of  the  proposed  agency,  I  am  confident  that 
there  will  be  in  existence  an  active  international 
agency  to  develop  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  before  the  hottest  day  of  summer.  I  hope 
that  many  of  you  will  share  in  the  work  of  this 
agency.3 

In  the  future,  when  we  have  an  international 
atomic  energy  agency,  I  hope  that  all  countries 
with  peaceful  atomic  know-how,  including  the  So- 
viet Union,  will  invite  citizens  of  all  other  nations 
to  participate  in  their  training  programs  on  an  ex- 
change basis.  The  international  agency  may  have 
training  programs  of  its  own;  and  thus  it  can 


•BuiiEXlH  of  Oct.  4,  1954,  p.  471;  Nov.  16,  1954,  p.  742; 
Nov.  29,  1954,  p.  828 ;  Dec.  13,  1954,  p.  918. 

'  For  details  of  plans  for  U.S.  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  En- 
ergy at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Auj;.  8-20,  1955,  see  ibid., 
Mar.  14,  1955,  p.  444. 


assist    materially    in    arranging    for    sprettJ 
atomic  know-how  everywhere. 

I  congratulate  the  Atomic  Energy  Com  mi  J 
for  its  broad  vision  in  establishing  this  scl< 
I  congratulate  the  staff  of  the  school  for  the  en 
ful  and  skillful  arrangements  which,  I  am  i 
vinced,  will  make  the  courses  a  success.  J 
I  congratulate  you,  the  students  from  for: 
lands,  who  will  go  back  to  your  countries  as 
neers  in  this  great  work.  I  think  it  is  the  jus  I 
able  hope  of  the  world  that  as  peaceful  use* 
atomic  energy  become  universal  and  the  pc«. 
systems  of  the  world  become  more  and  more  j 
pendent  upon  it,  its  destructive  use  in  all-out  s 
may  become  less  likely.  In  this  sense  the  deve  \ 
ment  of  nuclear  power  will  have  significance  j 
beyond  the  economic  sphere.  In  this  sense  j  t 
efforts  as  pioneers  in  your  countries  in  this  j  1 
may  well  qualify  you  for  the  reward  promise  t 
"peacemakers."  You  will  be  in  that  enviable  j 
tion  of  making  the  world  we  live  in  better,  ni 
secure,  and  healthier.  This  represents  real  h  x 
By  exchanging  know-how  and  ideas  all  ^ 
benefit. 

By  this  school  and  by  joint  participation? 
have  made  a  real  move  toward  international  cc  c 
eration  in  harnessing  the  atom  for  peace.    'i 
message  of  hope  which  the  President  of  the  Un 
States  gave  to  the  United  Nations  a  little  ov( 
year  ago  has  become  today  a  reality. 


Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Developing  Disarmament  Policy 

Statement  by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  19 

The  massive  resources  required  for  mod  i 
armaments,  the  huge  diversion  of  materials  ;  c 
energy,  the  heavy  burdens  of  taxation,  the  I 
mands  for  years  of  service  of  vast  numbers  of  n  i 
the  unprecedented  destructive  power  of  in 
weapons,  and  the  international  tension  whl 
powerful  armaments  aggravate  have  been  of  d  \ 
concern  to  me  for  many  years. 

At  the  same  time  the  tragic  consequences  i 
unilateral  disarmament,  the  reckless  moves  A 
Hitler  when  the  United  States  was  weak,  « 
Korean  aggression  when  our  armed  strength  lM 
been  rapidly  diminished,  and  the  vast  extent  1 
the  armament  now  centered  around  the  oppos  g 
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oology  of  communism  have  boon  equally  appar- 

it  to  1110. 

Tlio  recent  session  of  the  Disarmament  Commis- 
si of  the  United  Nations  has  again  resulted  in 
i  progress  and  no  clear  crystallization  of  think- 
g  on  this  subject.  It  has  an  inseparable  rela- 
tnship  to  our  constant  objective  of  peace. 
I  have,  therefore,  established  a  position  as  Spe- 
ll Assistant  to  the  President  with  responsibility 
r  developing,  on  behalf  of  the  President  and  the 
ate  Department,  the  broad  studies,  investiga- 
ms.  and  conclusions  which,  when  concurred  in 
the  National  Security  Council  and  approved  by 

0  President,  will  become  basic  policy  toward  the 
ostion  of  disarmament.  The  position  will  be  of 
ibinet  rank.  When  indicated  as  desirable  or 
propriate  under  our  Constitutional  processes, 
ncurrences  will  be  secured  from  the  Congress 
ior  to  specific  action  or  pronouncement  of  policy. 

1  have  appointed  Harold  Stassen  as  a  Special 

nit  for  discharge  of  this  responsibility.  He 
11  be  expected  to  take  into  account  the  full  impli- 
tions  of  new  weapons  in  the  possession  of  other 
tions  as  well  as  the  United  States,  to  consider 
cure  probabilities  of  armaments,  and  to  weigh 
i  views  of  the  military,  the  civilians,  and  the 

-  of  our  government  and  of  other  govern- 
■nts. 

For  the  time  being,  and  for  the  presentation  of 
a  Mutual  Security  Program  to  the  Congress,  he 
11  also  continue  to  discharge  his  responsibility  as 
rector  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
n,  but  he  will  begin  this  new  task  promptly  upon 
s  appointment. 


ndon  Discussions  on  Disarmament 

itement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

is  release  158  dated  March  22 

[  have  been  asked  about  the  effect  of  Mr. 
issen's  appointment  as  the  President's  Special 
sistant  for  disarmament  problems  on  the  nego- 
tions  now  being  carried  on  in  the  U.N.  Disarma- 
nt  Subcommittee  in  London, 
fhe  discussions  in  London  are  continuing  and 
1  continue  as  long  as  there  is  the  slightest  ad- 
ltage  to  be  gained  by  further  exploration  of 
subject.  The  U.S.  representative,  Ambassador 
nes  J.  Wadsworth,  is  ably  representing  the 
ited  States  in  these  discussions.    The  United 


States  is  faithfully  carrying  forward  its  efforts 
to  find  a  formula  for  effective  and  safeguarded 
disarmament. 


Supreme  Court  Decision 
on  Sovereign  Immunity 

On  March  7,  1955,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  rendered  an  opinion  in  the  case  of  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  Petitioner,  vs.  The  Re- 
public of  China  et  al.  This  case  involved  a  de- 
posit account  of  $200,000  established  by  the 
Shanghai-Nanking  Railway  Administration,  an 
official  agency  of  the  Republic  of  China,  with  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  The  agency 
sought  to  withdraw  the  funds,  but  the  bank  re- 
fused to  pay  and  suit  was  brought  by  China  in  the 
District  Court  in  New  York.  The  bank  counter- 
claimed  for  $1,634,432  on  defaulted  Treasury 
notes  of  the  Chinese  Government  owned  by  the 
bank.  After  China  had  pleaded  sovereign  im- 
munity, the  District  Court  dismissed  the  counter- 
claims'. The  bank  appealed,  and  it  was  held  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  that, 
since  the  counterclaims  were  not  based  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  original  suit,  it  would  be  an 
invasion  of  the  sovereign  immunity  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  to  allow  it  to  be  sued  on  the  counter- 
claims. The  Supreme  Court  agreed  to  consider 
the  case  because  of  the  importance  of  the  question 
presented,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  had  not  previ- 
ously been  considered  by  the  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court,  speaking  through  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter,  held  that  the  Republic  of 
China  could  be  sued  on  the  counterclaims  for  any 
amount  not  in  excess  of  the  original  amount  sued 
for.  In  reaching  this  decision,  the  Court  had 
occasion  to  comment  upon  the  recently  enunciated 
position  of  the  Department  of  State  on  sovereign 
immunity  as  set  forth  in  the  Bulletin,1  in  which 
the  then  Acting  Legal  Adviser  informed  the  At- 
torney General  that  the  Department  would  thence- 
forth follow  the  restrictive  theory  of  sovereign 
immunity  in  considering  requests  from  foreign 
governments  that  a  suggestion  of  immunity  be 
made  to  a  court.  While  the  instant  case  did  not 
turn  on  the  applicability  of  the  restrictive  theory, 
the  Court,  nevertheless,  cited  the  Department's  let- 


1  Bulletin  of  June  23, 1952,  p.  984. 
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ter  as  an  instance  of  an  increasing  "chilly  feeling 
against  sovereign  immunity."  The  Court  was  also 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Department 
"neither  has  been  asked  nor  has  it  given  the  slight- 
est intimation  that  in  its  judgment  allowance  of 
counterclaims  in  such  a  situation  would  embarrass 
friendly  relations  with  the  Republic  of  China." 
While  the  Court  recognized  that  the  counterclaim 
was  not  based  on  the  exact  subject  matter  of  the 
original  suit,  nevertheless  the  majority  felt  that 
"the  ultimate  thrust  of  the  consideration  of  fair 
dealing  which  allows  a  setoff  or  counterclaim 
based  on  the  same  subject  matter  reaches  the 
present  situation." 

There  was  a  dissenting  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice 
Keed,  who  was  joined  by  Justices  Burton  and 
Clark,  in  which  the  position  was  taken  that  the 
question  involved  was  not  one  for  decision  by  the 
judiciary  but  rather  for  Congress  or  the  executive, 
and  that,  even  if  it  were  a  matter  for  judicial 
concern,  a  suit  should  not  be  allowed  against  a 
sovereign  even  as  an  offset  to  a  claim  instituted  by 
the  sovereign. 


Department's  Views  on  ECE  Oil  Study 

The  Department  of  State  on  March  18  {press 
release  152)  released  the  following  information 
concerning  the  publication  of  a  study  entitled  "The 
Price  of  Oil  in  Western  Europe''''  by  the  secretariat 
of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe. 

This  study  was  prepared  by  the  secretariat  on 
its  own  initiative  and  was  presented  by  the  secre- 
tariat to  the  Coal  Committee  of  the  Ece.  The 
Committee  did  not  consider  the  substance  of  the 
study  but  decided  it  should  be  published  on  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  secretariat. 

The  U.S.  Government  representative  on  the  Coal 
Committee  acquiesced  in  the  decision  to  publish  at 
this  time  because  of  the  unauthorized  disclosures 
of  the  contents  which  had  already  occurred.  In 
so  doing,  the  U.S.  representative  fully  reserved 
the  position  of  the  U.S.  Government  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  study.  The  study  deals  with  a  com- 
plex and  highly  controversial  subject,  and  its  pub- 


lication will  enable  both  governments  and  priv  e 
groups  to  undertake  such  examination  and  scrutip 
as  they  may  choose  to  give  it.  Preliminary  . 
view  of  the  study  discloses  significant  omissus 
and  errors  of  fact.  The  study  also  appears  to  st  - 
gest  the  desirability  of  governmental  and  int- 
governmental  controls  over  oil  prices.  TH 
would  be  contrary  to  U.S.  Government  policy. 

Bonds  of  Sympathy  Between 
U.  S.  and  Hungarian  People 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  sent 
Acting  Secretary  Hoover  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  B  % 
Varga,  president  of  the  Hungarian  National  Cm  - 
cil,  on  February  23  in  connection  with  an  <1 
servance  of  the  Hungarian  Day  of  Independei  i 
held  at  New  York  City  on  March  13  by  Americc  ? 
of  Hungarian  descent  and  Hungarians  in  ex\. 

The  efforts  and  sacrifices  made  by  the  people  I 
Hungary  in  the  War  of  Independence  of  1848- » 
were  viewed,  as  you  know,  with  warm  sympat  • 
by  the  American  people.    This  was  a  period  in  c 
own  history  when  we  were  coming  of  age  as^ 
nation  and,  in  keeping  with  the  principles  und< 
lying  the  founding  of  our  Government  and  socie  , 
the  American  people  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
peoples  who  aspired  to  freedom  and  independen . 
In  the  years  that  followed,  the  bonds  of  sympat  < 
between  the  two  peoples  were  further  strengthen 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  Hungarian  immigrai; 
who,  seeking  new  opportunities  in  this  land  : 
freedom,  came  to  the  United  States  and  contri 
uted  importantly  to  our  national  growth  and  c 
velopment  and  to  the  enrichment  of  our  culture. 

Now,  more  than  a  century  after  the  stirrii 
events  of  1848-49,  I  believe  we  may  regard  as  i 
spiring  and  reassuring  the  fact  that,  despite  ; 
vicissitudes,  the  people  of  Hungary  and  the  peoj 
of  the  United  States  remain  stanch  friends  ai 
continue  to  find  in  their  common  devotion  to  the 
high  ideals  the  basis  of  mutual  respect  and  unde 
standing.  From  these  lasting  foundations,  acre 
the  difficult  days  which  lie  ahead,  the  goals 
liberty  and  justice  in  the  struggle  against  tyrani 
come  within  clear  prospect,  and  we  can  view  1 
future  with  quiet  resolution  and  confidence. 
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isit  off  Prime  Minister  Menzies  of  Australia 


Following  are  texts  of  an  address  made  by  Dep- 
tder  Secretary  Murphy  at  a  dinner  meeting 
'  the  Australian- American  Society  in  honor  of 
obert  G.  Menzies,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia, 
'Id  at  New  York  City  on  March  7,  and  of  an  ad- 
made  by  Mr.  Menzies  before  the  House  of 
c  pre  sent  atives  on  March  16. 

5DRESS  OF  WELCOME  BY 

EPUTY  UNDER  SECRETARY  MURPHY 

Tonight  it  is  my  happy  privilege  to  express  a 
ntiment  which  I  know  is  in  the  hearts  of  all  of 
here — a  warm  and  cordial  welcome  to  our  coun- 
y's  distinguished  guest.  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
a  are  delighted  that  you  found  it  possible  to  take 
ne  out  of  your  busy  schedule  to  pay  us  this  visit. 
.  behalf  of  our  President  and  our  Secretary  of 
ate  I  convey  to  you  their  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
>n  and  that  of  other  members  of  the  American 
)vernment  who  are  eagerly  looking  forward  to 
eeting  you  in  Washington. 
I  am  especially  grateful  to  our  hosts  this  eve- 
tig,  the  members  of  the  Australian-American 
ciety,  who  have  brought  us  together  in  a  gather- 
g  which  is  symbolic  of  the  close  friendliness  and 
ighborly  understanding  which  mark  the  rela- 
ys between  our  two  peoples.  I  say  "neighborly 
derstanding,"  well  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
nberra  lies  some  9,000  miles  from  Washington 
d  that  the  airline  from  San  Francisco  to  Syd- 
y  is  traced  along  some  6,500  miles.  We  do  not 
joy  with  Australia  a  physical  proximity  compa- 
re to  that  we  share  with  Canada,  our  great  and 
ad  neighbor  to  the  north.  Just  as  we  rejoice  in 
unfortified  frontier  with  your  Commonwealth 
ooiate,  so  are  we  gratified  that  no  barrier  of 
sunderstanding  has  been  allowed  to  spring  up 
ween  us  to  mar  the  frank  and  friendly  frontier 
the  spirit  which  leads  far  out  across  the  Pacific 
1  links  us  with  Australia. 


That  thought  recalls  those  fateful  wartime  days, 
when  the  destiny  of  the  free  world  hung  on  its 
double  hinge — the  South  Pacific  and  North  Africa. 
Your  role  was  with  the  former,  Mr.  Prime  Min- 
ister ;  mine,  with  the  latter.  The  triumph  of  the 
Coral  Sea  and  the  victories  in  the  Mediterranean 
laid  the  solid  foundation  necessary  for  the  final 
victories  in  the  north. 

The  price  of  those  victories,  and  of  others  which 
followed,  was  high.  The  supreme  sacrifice  paid 
by  thousands  of  your  countrymen  and  mine,  to- 
gether with  our  allied  comrades-in-arms,  reminds 
us  unremittingly  to  be  on  guard  against  the  hos- 
tility of  totalitarian  thought  and  action  which 
would  rob  our  countrymen  of  their  priceless  indi- 
vidual identity.  This  identity  is  a  proud  heritage, 
meant  for  all  of  us,  and  inviolably  guaranteed  to 
your  people  and  to  ours  through  that  remarkable 
succession  of  historic  developments  which  we  share 
and  which  had  its  great  political  fountainhead  in 
Magna  Carta. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  in  your  recent  speech  at  the 
Australia  Club  dinner  in  London,  I  am  told  you 
said  very  aptly:  "We  look  around  the  world,  as 
we  have  been  looking  around  it  for  10  disappoint- 
ing years."  But  I  think  you  will  agree  that  we 
do  not  look  around  it  idly ;  the  glance  has  become 
keener,  we  hope,  as  we  have  learned  one  painful 
lesson  after  another.  We  have  learned  them  to- 
gether, and  we  are  together  shoring  up  our  de- 
fenses for  the  preservation  of  those  rights  and 
freedoms  which  give  meaning  to  our  lives. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know  in  close  as- 
sociation with  your  Commanding  General  of  the 
Commonwealth  Division  in  Korea  the  story  of 
the  Australians'  valiant  contribution  to  the  forces 
of  the  United  Nations  which  there  halted  inter- 
national communism's  wanton  aggression.  And 
beyond  our  Korean  association  and  the  close  re- 
lations between  us  which  resulted  from  the  Anztjs 
Treaty,  we  are  working  with  you  now  in  the 
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Colombo  Plan  as  well  as  the  Manila  Pact,  both  of 
which  are  designed  to  contribute  to  the  security, 
the  economic  welfare,  and  the  advancement  of 
freedom  among  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  and  of 
Asia.  We  have  recently  reaffirmed,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  just  held  at  Bangkok,  our 
intention  to  take  steps  toward  the  realization  of 
the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  defense  pact  and 
the  Pacific  Charter — those  of  upholding  equal 
rights  and  self-determination,  promoting  self- 
government,  securing  independence  of  all  coun- 
tries whose  people  desire  it,  cooperating  in  the 
economic,  social  and  welfare  fields,  and  prevent- 
ing and  countering  any  attempts  in  the  treaty 
area  to  subvert  freedom  or  to  destroy  sovereignty 
or  territorial  integrity. 

The  progress  achieved  at  the  first  Council  meet- 
ing in  implementing  all  these  objectives  provides 
solid  hope  for  even  closer  cooperation  between 
Australia  and  the  United  States  and  all  the  other 
member  nations  for  the  good  of  the  region  as  a 
whole.  At  Bangkok  it  was  made  clear  to  the  en- 
tire world  that  such  military  arrangements  as  the 
member  nations  may  make  will  be  defensive  in 
accordance  with  their  international  obligations 
and  are  not  for  purposes  of  aggression.  "We  left 
no  doubt  of  our  joint  determination  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  the  peace. 

And  so,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  we  salute  you  as 
an  ally  and  welcome  you  as  a  friend.  You  come 
to  us  from  a  gathering  of  other  friends  of  ours 
who  comprise  your  family,  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
the  British  Commonwealth.  We  shall  have  the 
pleasure  and  the  honor  of  welcoming  you  to  Wash- 
ington. May  I  assure  you  that  the  sage  counsel 
you  may  give  us  in  your  consultations  there  will 
be  received  with  great  interest  and  deep  respect, 
reflecting,  I  know,  the  firm  friendship  which  we 
truly  feel  for  you  and  your  great  country. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRIME  MINISTER   MENZIES  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  almost  5  years  since  I  last 
stood  in  this  place.2  I  shall  never  forget  it.  I 
was  escorted  in  by  four  powerful-looking  Mem- 
bers.   There  were  a  lot  of  lights  burning.     People 


2  Reprinted  from  Cong.  Rec.  of  Mar.  16,  p.  2593. 
'Mr.  Menzies  visited  Washington  in  July  1950. 


were  taking  pictures  and  making  television.! 
had  gone  to  great  pains  to  make  a  few  intelligle 
remarks.  I  put  them  down  and  I  found  I  coj 
not  see  them.  I  looked  around.  I  knew  tlcm 
were  Members  here  because  I  could  hear  them— it 
I  could  not  see  them.  And,  apart  from  my  mer- 
ries, the  only  souvenir  I  have  is  a  photogrih 
which  shows  me  leaning  forward  with  my  ea 
shut  and  Speaker  Rayburn  leaning  back  with  I 
eyes  shut. 

But,  sir,  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  t  i 
was  the  only  memory  I  really  carried  away  v,  h 
me  because  a  parliamentary  assemblage  has  ■* 
supreme  honor  within  its  gift  and  that  is  to  im  • 
some  representative  of  another  country  to  be  pi  i- 
ent,  to  which  honor  you,  with  infinite  courtesy  a 
this  somewhat  silent  land,  add  the  privilege  f 
making  a  speech,  which  I  am  bound  to  tell  j 
is  something  we  have  so  far  resisted  in  Austra  I 
But  for  a  representative  of  Australia  to  be  h  e 
twice  is  a  remarkable  experience,  and  I  welcoe 
it  because  for  the  second  time  I  can  perform 
true  function  in  this  place,  and  that  is  the  f unct:  l 
of  speaking  as  the  head  of  the  Government  f 
Australia  to  a  nation  which  stands  so  high  in  ia 
good  will  and  the  understanding  and  the  memor  I 
of  the  Australian  people. 

I  am,  sir,  within  the  limits  of  my  capacity  i 
constant  exponent  of  the  need  for  personal  conti 
among  peoples  of  the  world,  particularly  amor 
those  who  have  responsibility.  Therefore,  I  ■ 
call  with  great  pleasure  the  visit  of  more  than  c  5 
Member  of  this  House  and  of  the  Senate  to  Ai  • 
tralia.  So  much  is  that  the  case  that  this  afti- 
noon  I  have  had  the  fascinating  experience  of  bei ; 
able  to  greet  quite  a  few  well-known  men  in  tl ; 
place  on  terms  of  old  friendship  established  in  r 
own  country. 

I  very  well  remember  that  before  the  war  it  w 
possible  to  encounter  somebody  in  the  Unit 
States  who  did  not  know  where  Australia  was. 
gentleman  in  San  Francisco  once  assured  me  tli 
he  understood  quite  plainly  it  was  on  the  es 
coast  of  the  United  States;  a  sort  of  off-sho 
island.  But  those  days  have  gone.  The  war  d 
many  terrible  things,  and  it  created  dangers  whi' 
have  not  yet  passed,  but  it  did  some  wonderf 
things.  I  do  not  think  anybody  will  ever  be  ab 
to  estimate  the  impact  upon  the  Australian  min 
and  if  I  may  say  so,  upon  yours,  of  the  existence 
and  around  Australia  for  a  long  period  of  time  i 
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odreds  of  thousands  of  young  Americans.    So 

r  wherever  we  in  my  party  go  in  the  United 

,tes  now  we  are  bound  to  meet  somebody  who 

s:ul  was  out  there  with  you,"  or:  "My  son  was 

there  with  you,"'  or:  "My  nephew,"  or  as  the 

may  be.    And  this,  I  believe,  has  created  a 

kinctive  degree  of  understanding  which,  as  far 

I  am  concerned,  always  makes  it  so  easy  to  get 

>ng  with  the  people  with  whom  I  have  to  con- 

•■t  discussions  in  the  United  States.     In  fact,  I 

net  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  makes  me 

•1  so  much  at  home  that  I  am  liable  to  speak  too 

ig  when  I  am  on  my  feet  among  people  whom 

eel  to  be  my  friends. 

[t  is  a  very  good  thing,  sir,  if  I  might  engage  in 
mall  homily,  which  is  an  ill  reward  for  your 
idness,  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  make  new 
ends  in  the  world,  and  we  must  never  regard  the 
as  exhausted.  We  must  never  give  up  hope 
it  in  time  to  come  we  will  have  reached  to  the 
e  heart  of  people  who  are  now  unavailable  to 
through  some  form  of  dictatorship,  and  that 
may  find  some  friendship  with  them.  The 
rch  for  new  friends  must  always  go  on.  But 
5  just  as  important  to  remember  that  old  friends 
st  be  kept,  and  that  old  friends  can  easily  be  lost 
his  world  by  neglect  or  by  indifference,  by  mis- 
lerstanding.  Our  opponent  in  the  world  un- 
stands  that  to  perfection,  and  he  devotes  the 
k  of  his  time  in  propaganda,  in  seeking  to 
ide  us,  seeking  to  set  up  points  of  argument, 
ung  to  establish  some  misunderstanding  and 
ry  now  and  then  some  hostility  between  the 
pie  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
ish  Commonwealth.  We  must  constantly  be 
our  guard  against  it.  I  have,  and  you  have, 
n  time  to  time,  in  this  great  country  of  yours 
1  things  so  violently  antagonistic  to  the  British 
'  I  could  not  conceive  that  anybody  except  a 
amunist  imperialist  could  get  any  pleasure  out 

•  I  have  in  London,  or  elsewhere,  occasionally 
1  tirades  about  the  Americans,  and  I  have  had 
■try  the  same  feeling.  Of  course  we  are  grown- 
oeople.  We  are  adult  nations.  You  are  more 
It  than  we  are,  because  we  are  not  so  far  along 
journey  of  a  developing  nation.  But  we  are 
-vnup  people,  and  we  can  afford  in  the  context 
ur  common  freedom  and  our  common  under- 
ding  to  discuss,  to  argue,  to  persuade,  and  re- 

•  All  of  the  things  that  you  can  engage  in 
his  House,  you  engage  in  under  the  common 
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enveloping  garment  of  a  free  democracy,  of  a  free 
parliamentary  system. 

It  is  because  of  that  very  freedom,  because  we 
take  our  freedom  as  a  whole  for  granted  in  our 
own  countries  that  we  are  able  to  engage  in  dis- 
putes and  arguments  to  our  hearts'  content.  But 
we  know,  do  we  not,  that  if  it  comes  to  the  point, 
all  arguments  are  forgotten.  The  one  thing  that 
comes  uppermost  is  the  pride  that  we  have  in  being 
one  free  people  in  a  country  of  which  we  are  all 
proud. 

I  would  like  to  think,  sir,  that  that  spirit  could 
pervade  the  whole  of  the  free  world.  I  would  like 
to  feel  that  in  Canberra  we  could  argue  with 
Washington— and  we  are  a  fairly  argumentative 
crowd  at  Canberra — that  we  could  argue  with 
Washington  just  as  London  could  argue  with 
Washington,  just  as  we  could  all  go  on  arguing 
with  each  other,  not  as  if  we  were  liable  to  become 
enemies,  but  on  the  footing  that  our  friendship 
is  indestructible  and  we  may,  therefore,  speak 
frankly— with  affectionate  frankness— to  each 
other.  When  that  happens  and  the  whole  world 
knows  that  the  people  of  the  free  world  are  not  so 
easily  put  asunder  by  Communist  propaganda,  I 
believe  that  will  be  the  most  powerful  deterrent 
weapon  that  the  world  will  have  produced,  because 
the  enemy  is  hoping  all  the  time  to  divide  us. 

As  I  have  just  had  the  honor  to  say  in  another 
place,  we  know,  do  we  not,  that  should  this  world 
pass  down  once  more  into  the  valley  of  a  world 
war,  we  know,  do  we  not,  that  we  are  all  together 
in  it. 

Does  anybody  suppose  that  in  such  a  catastrophe 
America  would  go  one  way  and  Australia  another  ? 
Or  Great  Britain  one  way  and  America  another  ? 
Not  for  one  moment. 

If  there  is  one  thing  of  which  I  have  the  most 
complete  assurance  in  my  heart  and  mind  it  is  that 
in  the  supreme  test  we  will  be  found  together,  just 
as  surely,  sir,  as  American  and  Australian  troops 
were  found  together  on  the  Kokoda  trail. 

If  we  remember  that  truth,  that  end  truth,  that 
ultimate  truth,  which  is  therefore  the  dominating 
truth  of  our  relationship  we  then  merely  behave 
like  intelligent  men  and  women.  If  we  determine 
that  as  we  shall  be  together  in  that  event,  we  shall 
practice  being  together  every  month  and  every 
year  as  time  goes  on,  we  shall  learn  more  and  more 
to  understand  each  other,  and  the  funny  little  dif- 
ferences that  exist  between  us.    May  I,  before  I 
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resume  my  seat,  sir,  mention  one  thing  only  %  It 
is  worth  mentioning.  In  the  United  States  you 
have  as  the  head  of  the  Government  the  President. 
The  President,  I  admit,  is  not  without  political 
problems  from  time  to  time,  but  the  President  is 
President  for  4  years;  and  whatever  arguments 
may  go  on  somewhere  or  other,  he  is  President  for 
4  years,  and,  therefore,  he  has  a  fixed  term  and, 
therefore,  a  degree  of  executive  authority  which 
no  Prime  Minister  of  Australia  could  possibly 
aspire  to  have  because  the  Prime  Minister  of  Aus- 
tralia, I  regret  to  tell  you,  is  not  elected  for  any 
term  of  office  at  all ;  he  is  here  today  and  he  might 
be  gone  tomorrow.    It  might  happen. 

These  things  have  been  known  to  happen  in  the 
past,  oddly  enough.  Therefore,  under  our  system 
of  government,  whatever  a  prime  minister  does 
must,  in  the  first  place,  be  intimately  discussed 
with  his  colleagues  in  cabinet.  He  is  not  to  com- 
mit the  government  to  a  view  which  he  does  not 
know  he  can  sustain  in  his  own  cabinet.  And  his 
cabinet  is  not  going  to  commit  itself  to  a  view 
that  it  does  not  believe  it  can  carry  through 
parliament.  Therefore  we  tend  to  make  all  our 
policies  by  private  discussion  in  the  first  place, 
and  we  produce  the  chicken  fully  fledged  from  the 
egg  in  due  course.  Sometimes  it  survives  and 
sometimes  it  does  not.  Whereas  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  because  of  your  system,  there 
is  a  constant  hammering  out  of  public  policy  in 
committees  and  in  Congress  frequently  before  the 
point  has  been  reached  at  which  the  policy  is 
crystallized.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  your 
method.  I  see  great  advantages  in  it  and  some  dis- 
advantages. But  what  I  am  pointing  out  is  that 
these  are  vastly  different  methods  and  that  unless 
we  understand  the  other  man's  method  we  may 
easily  misunderstand  the  significance  of  some- 
thing that  is  going  on.  Somebody  reads  a  speech 
made  in  this  House  or  in  the  Senate,  somebody  in 
Britain,  somebody  in  Australia,  and  says :  "I  see 
that  American  opinion  is  so  and  so."  But  it  may 
not  be. 

Sir,  I  have  detained  the  House  and  trespassed 
on  your  patience  long  enough.  I  said  something 
about  winning  new  friends,  something  about  the 
great  glories  of  old  friends.  I  am  rather  happy 
to  think  that  I  am  making  my  bow  to  you  in  this 
place  today  as  a  young  friend  who  happens  to 
be  the  child  of  an  old  friend.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  children  of  our  old  friends  are  not 
the  most  attractive  of  all. 


World  Bank  Announces  Loan  of 
$54.5  Million  to  Australia 

The  World  Bank  announced  on  March  18  tit 
an  agreement  had  been  signed  that  day  for  a  k  i 
of  $54.5  million  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Austra  i 
to  finance  imports  of  equipment  for  the  devel<- 
ment  of  agriculture,  transportation,  electric  pow  •, 
and  industry.  The  loan  agreement  was  signed  t 
the  Bank's  headquarters  at  Washington  by  R.  . 
Menzies,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  and  j 
Eugene  R.  Black,  president  of  the  Bank.  The  k  i 
is  for  a  term  of  15  years  and  bears  interest  of  <■.  \ 
percent  including  the  1  percent  statutory  comn  - 
sion  charged  by  the  Bank.  Amortization  v\ 
begin  March  15,  1958. 

The  Bank  has  arranged  to  sell  $10.4  million  f 
the  loan,  without  its  guaranty,  to  11  private  bai  3 
in  the  United  States — the  largest  number  ever  > 
participate  in  such  a  transaction  with  the  Wo  1 
Bank.  The  amount  being  sold  represents  the  fi  t 
six  maturities  of  the  loan,  which  fall  due  fri 
March  15, 1958,  through  September  15, 1960. 

This  is  the  Bank's  fourth  loan  to  Australia  a  1 
brings  to  $258.5  million  the  amount  the  Bank  1 3 
lent  for  the  import  of  capital  goods  and  equipmi  t 
needed  from  the  dollar  area  for  development  l 
various  sectors  of  the  economy  of  Australia.  T  s 
loan,  like  the  other  three,  will  benefit  both  priv  a 
and  public  enterprise.  Goods  imported  with  ie 
proceeds  will  be  used  by  farmers,  private  bi- 
nesses,  and  Commonwealth  and  State  agencies. 

About  $47  million  of  the  loan  has  been  alloca  1 
to  agriculture  and  transportation.  Although  A  - 
tralia  is  a  highly  industrialized  country,  agric  - 
tural  products  still  account  for  more  than  ) 
percent  of  its  earnings  in  international  trade, 
dividual  farmers  are  increasing  their  agricultu  1 
output  through  more  extensive  mechanizati , 
and  imported  machinery  and  equipment  has  i  - 
abled  the  Commonwealth  and  State  governme  s 
to  carry  forward  programs  to  intensify  land  e 
and  increase  productivity  through  reclamati  , 
pasture  development,  irrigation,  water  and  f od«  r 
conservation.  The  new  loan  will  finance  furtl  r 
imports  of  equipment  and  machinery  for  tke 
purposes,  largely  tractors,  combine  harvest* i, 
hay  balers,  and  other  equipment  for  fodder  &  ■ 
servation. 

The  remainder  of  the  loan  (about  $7.5  millk) 
will  be  used  to  buy  equipment  for  power  pla  s 
and  transmission  lines  and  for  manufacturing  - 
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uatries.  The  industrial  equipment  will  be  used 
i  iron  and  steel  production,  food  processing,  min- 
ig,  and  automotive  and  general 
idustries. 


egulating  Water  Levels 
i  Lake  Ontario 

The  International  Joint  Commission   (United 
and  Canada)  released  the  following  to  the 
-ess  simultaneously  at  Washington  and  Montreal 
i  March  16.1 

At  its  meeting  held  in  Montreal  on  14,  15,  and 
i  March  1955,  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
m  examined  with  its  technical  advisers  the  feasi- 
lity  of  reducing  the  wide  fluctuations  of  levels 
ip  to  6.6  feet)  which  have  prevailed  on  Lake 
'itario  in  the  past.    The  Commission  came  to  the 
itative  conclusion  that,  having  due  regard  to  all 
e  interests  concerned,  both  upstream  and  down- 
earn  from  the  International  Rapids  Section,  it 
>u Id  be  technically  feasible  to  operate  the  St. 
iwrence  Power  Project  so  as  to  reduce  the  wide 
nge  of  fluctuations  of  levels  on  Lake  Ontario. 
In  order  to  achieve  this  desirable  result,  the 
•mmission's  tentative  view  is  that  a  new  method 
regulation  for  the  waters  used  in  the  project 
ist  be  substituted  for  the  Method  of  Regulation 
imber  5  referred  to  in  the  Commission's  Order 
Approval  of  29  October  1952.2   The  new  method 
regulation  would  fulfill  the  basic  requirements 
that  Order  and  would  comply  with  the  detailed 
teria  attached  hereto.     These  criteria  are  de- 
ned  to  result  in  benefit  to  all  interested  parties, 
ey  will  afford  protection  for  downstream  inter- 
s  and,  in  fact,  would  improve  conditions  on 
ke  St.  Louis.   The  lakeshore  property  owners  on 
ke  Ontario  will  find  substantial  relief  from  the 
h  water  levels  which  reached  a  recorded  peak 
249.3  feet.    The  maximum  level  under  historical 
>ply  conditions  would  under  the  regulation  pro- 
ed  not  exceed  248.0  feet.    Navigation  interests 
1  gain  the  advantage  of  1.3  feet  in  depth,  which 
mportant  under  low  water  conditions,  by  virtue 
raising  the  extreme  low  Lake  Ontario  stage  of 
)rd   from   242.7   feet  to   244.0   feet.     Water 


Por  background,  see  Bulletin  of  June  9,  1952,  p.  903 ; 
•  14,  1952,  p.  67;  Nov.  23,  1953,  p.  724;  Nov.  30,  1953, 
IB ;  Aug.  30, 1954,  p.  299 ;  and  Mar.  14, 1955,  p.  437. 
bid.,  Dec.  29,  1952,  p.  1019. 
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supply,  sanitation,  recreational,  municipal,  and 
other  lakeshore  interests  will  also  benefit  from 
this  substantial  improvement  in  low  water  condi- 
tions. Finally,  the  power  interests  will  obtain, 
under  the  new  method  of  regulation,  a  regulated 
flow  of  water  which  will  represent  an  improve- 
ment over  benefits  which  might  have  been  calcu- 
lated under  the  method  contemplated  in  1952. 

The  International  Joint  Commission  has  sched- 
uled public  hearings  to  be  held  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  on  April  12  and  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  on 
April  14  to  hear  the  views  of  all  interested  parties 
on  these  tentative  conclusions. 

PROPOSED  CRITERIA  FOR  A  METHOD  OF  REGU- 
LATION OF  OUTFLOWS  AND  LEVELS  OF  LAKE 
ONTARIO  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  WORKS  IN  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  RAPIDS  SECTION  OF  THE 
SAINT  LAWRENCE  RIVER 

(a)  The  regulated  outflow  from  Lake  Ontario  from  1 
April  to  15  December  shall  be  such  as  not  to  reduce  the 
minimum  level  of  Montreal  Harbor  below  that  which 
tvould  have  occurred  in  the  past  with  the  supplies  to  Lake 
Ontario  since  1860  adjusted  to  a  condition  assuming  a 
continuous  diversion  out  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  of 
3,100  cubic  feet  per  second  at  Chicago  and  a  continuous 
diversion  into  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  of  5,000  c.  f .  s.  from 
the  Albany  River  Basin  (hereinafter  called  the  "supplies 
of  the  past  as  adjusted") . 

(b)  The  regulated  winter  outflows  from  Lake  Ontario 
from  15  December  to  31  March  shall  be  as  large  as  feasi- 
ble and  shall  be  maintained  so  that  the  difficulties  of 
winter  power  operation  are  minimized. 

(c)  The  regulated  outflow  from  Lake  Ontario  during 
the  annual  spring  break-up  in  Montreal  Harbor  and  in 
the  river  downstream  shall  not  be  greater  than  would  have 
occurred  assuming  supplies  of  the  past  as  adjusted. 

(d)  The  regulated  outflow  from  Lake  Ontario  during 
the  annual  flood  discharge  from  the  Ottawa  River  shall 
not  be  greater  than  would  have  occurred  assuming  sup- 
plies of  the  past  as  adjusted. 

(e)  Consistent  with  other  requirements,  the  minimum 
regulated  monthly  outflow  from  Lake  Ontario  shall  be 
such  as  to  secure  the  maximum  dependable  flow  for  power. 

(f )  Consistent  with  other  requirements,  the  maximum 
regulated  outflow  from  Lake  Ontario  shall  be  maintained 
as  low  as  possible  to  reduce  channel  excavations  to  a 
minimum. 

(g)  Consistent  with  other  requirements,  the  levels  of 
Lake  Ontario  shall  be  regulated  for  the  benefit  of  prop- 
erty owners  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  so  as  to  reduce  the  extremes  of  stage 
which  have  been  experienced. 

(h)  The  regulated  monthly  mean  level  of  Lake  Ontario 
shall  not  exceed  elevation  248.0  with  the  supplies  of  the 
past  as  adjusted. 

(i)  Under  regulation,  the  frequencies  of  occurrences 
of  monthly  mean  elevations  of  approximately  247.0  and 
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higher  on  Lake  Ontario  shall  be  less  than  would  have  oc- 
curred in  the  past  with  the  supplies  of  the  past  as  adjusted 
and  with  present  channel  conditions  in  the  Galops  Rapids 
Section  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River. 

(j)  The  regulated  level  of  Lake  Ontario  on  1  April 
shall  not  be  lower  than  elevation  244.0.  The  regulated 
monthly  mean  level  of  the  lake  from  1  April  to  30  Novem- 
ber shall  be  maintained  at  or  above  elevation  244.0. 


(k)  In  the  event  of  supplies  in  excess  of  the  suppl1; 
of  the  past  as  adjusted,  the  works  in  the  Internatioi 
Rapids  Section  shall  be  operated  to  provide  all  possil 
relief  to  the  riparian  owners  upstream  and  downstrea 
In  the  event  of  supplies  less  than  the  supplies  of  the  pi 
as  adjusted,  the  works  in  the  International  Rapids  S 
tion  shall  be  operated  to  provide  all  possible  relief  to  na 
gation  and  power  interests. 


Middle  East  Defense 


by  John  D.  Jernegan 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  New  Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African  A  fairs  1 


Let  me  begin  by  defining  the  area  I  propose  to 
talk  about.  There  is  no  official  or  generally  ac- 
cepted definition  of  the  term  "Middle  East,"  so  it 
is  necessary  to  be  somewhat  arbitrary.  However, 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when  the  American 
Government  thinks  in  terms  of  Middle  East  de- 
fense it  is  thinking  about  the  area  lying  between, 
and  including,  Libya  on  the  west  and  Pakistan 
on  the  east,  and  Turkey  to  the  north,  and  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  to  the  south. 

This  area  contains  great  human  and  physical 
resources.  The  population  includes  some  40  mil- 
lion Arabs,  more  than  one  and  a  half  million 
Israelis,  more  than  70  million  Pakistanis,  and 
about  20  million,  each,  Iranians  and  Turks.  The 
vast  majority  are,  of  course,  Muslims,  but  these 
peoples  also  include  important  elements  adhering 
to  the  other  two  great  monotheistic  religions,  and 
all  of  them  share  in  varying  degrees  a  mingled 
heritage  of  Eastern  and  Western  culture.  His- 
torically, at  different  times  and  in  different  ways, 
each  of  the  peoples  now  living  in  the  area  has  had 
an  important  impact  on  our  own  Western  civiliza- 
tion and  has  in  turn  been  influenced  by  the  West. 
Today,  each  nation  and  each  group  of  peoples  in 
the  area  has  vitally  important  relations  with  na- 
tions and  peoples  outside  of  the  area. 

What  happens  in  the  Middle  East,  therefore, 
cannot  be  treated  as  in  a  vacuum,  as  an  isolated 


1  Address  made  before  the  Conference  of  Jewish  Or- 
ganizations at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Mar.  G  (press  release 
126  dated  M;ir.  5). 


phenomenon.  Events  in  that  region  have  poli 
cal,  economic,  psychological,  and  spiritual  rept 
cussions  on  vast  areas  of  the  world.  These  rept 
cussions  are  magnified  and  brought  more  clear 
to  the  public  eye  by  the  existence  of  the  Unit 
Nations  as  a  world  forum  and  by  the  great  dev< 
opment  in  recent  years  in  the  means  of  intern 
tional  communication  and  the  consequent  politic 
and  economic  interdependence  of  all  nations  a; 
areas.  On  top  of  this,  we  have  the  strain  betwe 
the  free  world  and  the  Communist  world,  whi 
has  produced  a  situation  in  which  no  area  of  t 
world  can  be  regarded  as  unimportant  to  the  i 
curity  of  the  United  States. 

Our  country,  in  addition,  has  certain  spec 
ties  with  the  Middle  East — sentimental  ties, 
you  will.     We  have  a  tradition  of  more  than 
century  of  philanthropic  work  in  that  area.    0 
scholars  have  devoted  much  time  and  effort  to 
archeology  and  history.     Nearly  the  whole  of  t 
American  people  looks  to  that  area  as  the  birt 
place  of  its  religions.    Many  of  our  citizens  ha  i 
come  from  the  area,  and  many  Americans  ha 
strong  ties  of  family  or  sentiment  with  the  an 
Furthermore,  the  United  States  as  a  nation  a  1 
many  of  its  citizens  as  individuals  have  playecii 
role  in  bringing  about  the  independence  of  is 
new  nation  states  which  make  up  a  large  part 
the  Middle  East.     We  have,  naturally,  a  keen  a  I 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  tin' 
independence  and  in  their  progress  toward  great 
economic  and  social  well-beinc;. 
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sources  of  Middle  East 

From  the  aspect  of  physical  resources,  the  im- 
>rtance  of  the  Middle  East  to  the  United  States, 
ul  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  stands  out  equally 
Mrly.  Its  natural  resources  include  some  three- 
ths  of  the  known  oil  reserves  of  the  whole  world. 
need  hardly  underline  the  significance  of  this 

0  fact  Western  Europe  and  much  of  Asia  and 
Erica  depend  almost  entirely  on  this  source  of 
nplv.    If  this  oil  ceased  to  be  freely  available 

world  markets,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  the 

lences  are  easy  to  imagine.     This  great 

niral  resource  is,  obviously,  of  vital  importance 

the  countries  where  it  is  produced  as  well  as 

those  which  consume  it.     The  producing  na- 

>ns  derive  from  it  great  revenues  which  hold 

rth  a  prospect  of  major  economic  and  social 

ogress  for  their  peoples. 

But  oil  is  not  the  only  resource  of  the  Middle 
The  area  contains  others  which  can  be 
veloped  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  area  and  of 
e  consumers  of  the  world.  The  most  valuable 
source  of  all  is  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  Great 
ings  have  already  been  done  to  increase  produc- 
ity  and  greater  things  are  to  come.  Industry 
also  beginning  to  develop. 
Its  function  as  a  communications  link,  alone, 
»uld  make  the  Middle  East  an  area  of  extreme 
portance.  The  Suez  Canal  is  the  key  to  the 
ide  route  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the 
3as  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Canal  form  the 
th  for  aerial  communication  between  the  two 
itinents. 

1  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me — I  am  sure 
n  already  knew — that  this  area  is  one  whose  loss 
the  free  world  would  be  a  major  disaster.  Yet, 
less  we  do  something,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
s  loss  will  take  place. 

Traditionally,  the  Middle  East  has  been  an 
ject  of  Russian  ambition.  This  was  true  under 
)  Czars,  and  it  has  continued  to  be  true  under 
)  Soviet  regime.  It  is  more  than  ever  true  to- 
y.  Until  some  8  or  9  years  ago,  the  Eussian 
ve  to  the  south  was  contained  primarily  by  the 
stence  of  British  strength  in  South  Asia  and 
i  Xear  East.  Since  World  War  II  the  basis  of 
itish  power  in  this  region  has  been  greatly  re- 
?ed.  Britain  has  withdrawn  from  the  Indian 
(continent  and  from  Palestine,  and  she  is  in  the 
)cess  of  withdrawing  from  Egypt.  From  the 
g-range  political   point  of   view,  this  with- 
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drawal  was  undoubtedly  wise  and  necessary.  It 
has  recognized  the  legitimate  political  develop- 
ment and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  concerned  and 
has  left  them  free  to  pursue  their  aspirations  in 
their  own  way,  but  it  has  also  left  them  largely 
defenseless  against  expansion  by  a  predatory 
great  power.  There  has  been,  for  some  2  cen- 
turies, little  or  no  indigenous  defensive  strength 
in  the  Middle  East.  Today,  that  situation  still 
prevails  in  general  despite  the  elements  of 
strength  represented  by  Turkey  and  Pakistan  and 
by  the  small  beginnings  toward  development  of 
such  strength  in  certain  other  countries.  Israel's 
military  strength  is  already  a  significant  element 
in  the  picture. 

The  United  States,  conscious  of  its  new  respon- 
sibilities in  the  world,  has  been  trying  to  remedy 
the  weakness  of  the  area.  We  cannot,  and  should 
not,  do  it  in  the  ways  which  were  customary  in  the 
19th  century.  Even  if  our  own  traditions  would 
permit  it,  the  world  has  changed  too  much  to  make 
the  conquest  of  foreign  lands  and  the  establish- 
ment of  our  forces  upon  them  in  defiance  of  the 
wishes  of  their  inhabitants  a  practicable  proce- 
dure. We  have  been  trying  instead  to  cooperate 
freely  and  equally,  and  on  a  basis  of  sympathetic 
impartiality,  with  the  nations  most  directly  con- 
cerned. We  began  with  diplomatic  support,  both 
within  and  outside  the  United  Nations.  The  out- 
standing example  was  furnished  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's attempt  to  take  over  Iranian  Azerbaijan  in 
1945  and  1946.  The  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
United  Nations,  can  take  considerable  credit  for 
the  failure  of  that  attempt.  Another  instance  is 
furnished  by  the  Soviet  demands  upon  Turkey  in 
1945  and  1946  regarding  the  Black  Sea  straits  and 
the  Kars-Ardahan  area  of  eastern  Turkey.  We 
stood  firmly  behind  Turkey's  resistance  to  these 
demands.  But  we  soon  found  that  diplomatic 
support  was  not  enough,  and  we  launched  our 
economic  and  military  aid  programs  in  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  1947. 

These  programs,  and  others  which  came  later, 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  capacity  of  the 
Middle  East  to  resist  aggressive  pressures.  They 
were  followed  by  the  adherence  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  with  the 
result  that  a  firm  barrier  was  established  against 
invasion  of  the  Middle  East  from  its  northwestern 
corner.  Unfortunately,  this  still  does  not  meet 
the  need.  Defensive  strength  is  needed  to  the  east, 
and  it  is  also  essential  to  have  support  to  the  south 
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in  order  to  provide  defense  in  depth.  Recogni- 
tion of  this  led  the  United  States  and  its  Western 
associates  to  seek  in  1951  and  1952  the  creation  of 
a  "Middle  East  Command"  or  a  "Middle  East  De- 
fense Organization."  These  proposals  would  have 
grouped  Middle  Eastern  States  in  a  defensive  ar- 
rangement with  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Turkey,  and  certain  British  do- 
minions. They  failed  of  acceptance  because  the 
Middle  Eastern  States  were  too  preoccupied  by 
their  local  quarrels  and  by  certain  then  existing 
disputes  with  the  West  to  be  willing  to  join  in  a 
general  defensive  arrangement  under  Western 
leadership. 

Policy  of  United  States 

In  1953  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  visited  the 
Middle  East.  He  came  to  two  conclusions :  first, 
that  most  of  the  Middle  Eastern  States  were  un- 
willing as  yet  to  associate  themselves  closely  with 
the  West  in  matters  of  defense ;  and  second,  that 
any  sound  organization  for  defense  should  spring 
from  the  desires  of  the  peoples  and  governments 
of  the  area  itself.  He  further  found  that  certain 
States,  in  the  main  those  to  the  north  and  east, 
which  were  closest  to  the  source  of  potential  dan- 
ger and  therefore  most  exposed,  were  most  aware 
of  the  menace,  most  likely  to  do  something  about 
it,  and  also  so  situated  as  to  provide  the  greatest 
measure  of  protection  to  the  area  as  a  whole. 
These  States  included  Turkey,  Iran,  Iraq,  and 
Pakistan.  Secretary  Dulles  laid  down  the  policy 
that  the  United  States  should  help  to  strengthen 
the  interrelated  defenses  of  those  countries  which 
want  strength,  not  as  against  each  other  but  to 
resist  the  common  threat  to  all  free  peoples,  in- 
cluding the  United  States.  This  remains  the  pol- 
icy of  the  American  Government. 

What  we  hope  therefore  is,  first,  that  all  the 
States  immediately  concerned  will  come  to  recog- 
nize that  they  are  in  danger  from  a  common  source 
and  that  this  overriding  danger  arises  not  from 
local  attacks  by  their  neighbors  in  the  area  but 
from  a  much  greater  threat  which  hangs  over 
them  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  non-Communist 
world.  Secondly,  we  hope  for  a  realization  that 
the  first  step  in  meeting  this  threat  should  be  co- 
operation among  themselves  for  collective  defense. 
We  in  this  country  have  long  been  convinced  that 
such  cooperation  is  the  only  means  of  insuring 
ourselves  and  our  friends  against  engulf ment,  but 


we  cannot  impose  this  belief  on  others  nor  c 
we  force  others  into  collective  arrangemen 
They  must  themselves  arrive  at  the  same  belief. 
As  they  do  arrive  at  this  belief,  we  stand  reai 
to  encourage  their  own  efforts  at  cooperati 
among  themselves  and  to  help  in  developing  t 
strength  they  will  need  to  make  their  cooperati 
most  effective. 


Progress  Toward  Collective  Defense 

I  have  already  referred  to  what  has  been  acco) 
plished  by  Greece  and  Turkey.  More  recent 
highly  significant  and  encouraging  beginnin 
have  been  made  in  the  process  of  extending  t 
framework  of  collective  defense  to  other  pai. 
of  the  Middle  East.2  Last  year,  Turkey  a 
Pakistan  signed,  on  their  own  initiative,  a  trea 
which  provided  for  cooperation  between  the  t1 
countries  to  promote  their  mutual  security.  Tl 
was  followed  by  the  conclusion  of  a  military  a 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Pa) 
stan,  which  in  a  sense  complemented  the  alrea 
existing  military  aid  arrangements  between  t; 
United  States  and  Turkey.  A  little  later,  Ir 
manifested  its  growing  recognition  of  the  need  1 
area  security  by  concluding  a  similar  military  a 
agreement  with  the  United  States.  Most  recent , 
on  February  24,  1955,  Turkey  and  Iraq  signed 
treaty  of  cooperation  for  mutual  defense.  Bo 
the  Turk-Pakistani  and  Turk-Iraqi  pacts  are  op 
to  the  adherence  of  other  like-minded  states. 

In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  disputes  betwe 
Middle  Eastern  States  and  Western  States  ha' 
been  resolved.  In  particular,  Britain  and  Egy 
have  reached  agreement  on  the  long-standi 
question  of  the  Suez  Canal  base;  Iran,  Brita 
and  the  United  States  have  successfully  work 
out  a  solution  to  the  Iranian  oil  problem.  Tl 
has  opened  the  way  to  further  expansion  of  ( 
operative  security  arrangements.  Although  th 
are  not  yet  in  agreement  as  to  the  form  it  shou 
take,  I  think  most  of  the  Middle  Eastern  Stal 
are  coming  to  feel  the  necessity  for  cooperati 
and  that  in  due  course  they  will  associate  thei 
selves  in  one  way  or  another  with  realistic  and  < 
fective  arrangements  for  the  defense  of  the  an 
The  American  Government  will  put  no  pressi> 


'  See  also  "The  Development  of  United  States  Policy 
the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  During  1954 :  Pi 
III,"  Bulletin  of  Feb.  28,  1954,  p.  338. 
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«n  them.  We  prefer  that  they  take  their  own 
ie  ami  make  their  own  decisions, 
fou  will  note  that  the  concept  of  an  area  de- 
sire arrangement  in  the  Middle  East  is  still 
le  more  than  a  concept.  The  new  links  be- 
;en  Turkey  and  Iraq  and  Turkey  and  Pakistan 
still  rather  vague  and  general;  their  operating 
ehanisms  are  yet  to  be  created.  Also,  they  are 
1  bilateral  rather  than  regional  arrangements. 
I  existing  treaties  between  Britain  on  the  one 
id  and  Iraq,  Jordan,  Libya,  and  Egypt  are  like- 
e  bilateral.  American  military  assistance 
eements  are  in  eifect  only  with  Turkey,  Iran, 
q,  and  Pakistan.  Neither  party  is  committed 
these  aid  agreements  to  any  military  obliga- 
is  other  than  the  very  general  ones  of  refrain- 
from  aggression  and  of  being  prepared  to  as- 
in  its  own  defense  and  the  defense  of  the  free 
rid.  Pakistan,  of  course,  is  a  member  of  the 
nila  Pact,  just  as  Turkey  is  a  member  of  Nato, 
these  arrangements  are  directed  toward  ob- 
:ives  other  than  the  collective  defense  of  the 
idle  East. 

make  this  point  to  emphasize  the  distance  that 

still  to  be  traveled  before  the  Middle  East 

be  said  to  have  a  defense  organization.     I  also 

ke  it  to  reassure  those  who  fear  that  the  United 

tes  is  going  too  far  too  fast  in  building  up 

itary  defenses  in  an  area  which  has  still  to 

ieve  political  and  economic  stability.    We  have 

really  gone  very  far,  nor  are  we,  even  now, 

ring  very  fast. 

k  of  Unanimity 

t  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  any  development 
his  kind  that  it  must  move  slowly,  especially 
irst.  A  whole  range  of  problems  must  be  taken 
►  account.  These  include,  first  and  foremost, 
political  attitudes  of  the  countries  concerned, 
they  also  include  their  economic  situation, 
ir  existing  and  potential  military  strength,  and 
resources  which  the  United  States  and  its  as- 
ates  could  muster  in  support.  I  can  assure 
that  the  American  Government  takes  all  these 
siderations  fully  into  account.  We  are  well 
ire,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  that  there 
s  yet  no  unanimity  among  the  States  of  the 
Idle  East  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  dan- 
they  face  and  the  steps  needed  to  meet  the 
ger.    We  are  well  aware,  too,  that  military 


strength  alone  is  not  the  answer  to  their  problems, 
not  even  the  problem  of  area  defense. 

They  need  economic  and  technical  assistance, 
which  we  and  others  are  providing  and  intend  to 
continue  to  provide.  But  progress,  in  our  judg- 
ment, is  being  made.  Political  thought  in  the 
area  is  evolving,  by  and  large,  in  the  direction 
which  we  consider  sound,  and  the  foundations 
have  been  laid,  in  most  cases,  for  the  construction 
of  sound  economies.  We  do  not  believe  we  can 
afford  to  wait  for  the  solution  of  all  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  problems  before  we  look  ahead 
toward  a  solution  of  the  defense  problem.  The 
world  situation  does  not  allow  such  delay.  Fur- 
thermore, we  are  convinced  that  the  development 
of  indigenous  defensive  strength  will  itself  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  political  problems.  It 
will  give  the  peoples  of  the  area  greater  self- 
confidence  as  well  as  greater  willingness  and  abil- 
ity to  cooperate  in  the  collective  defense  of  the 
area. 

Let  me  repeat  that  what  we  are  doing  is  being 
done  with  our  eyes  and  minds  wide  open.  We  are 
conscious  of  the  strong  tensions  which  exist  be- 
tween the  Arab  States  and  Israel.  We  also  know 
that  there  are  disputes  and  divergencies  of  view 
among  other  States  of  the  area,  even  among  the 
Arab  States  themselves.  The  reaction  of  some 
Arab  States  to  the  conclusion  of  the  recent  Turk- 
Iraqi  pact  has  been  one  evidence  of  this.  We  are 
therefore  being  extremely  careful  that  the  con- 
tributions we  make  to  the  military  strength  of  the 
area  go  to  States  which  sincerely  intend  to  use 
them  for  the  purpose  of  defending  themselves  and 
their  neighbors  against  aggression  and  not  for  any 
aggressive  purposes  of  their  own.  We  insist  and 
intend  to  insist  on  guaranties  to  this  effect,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  our  mutual  security 
legislation. 

This  legislation  requires,  among  other  things, 
that  military  assistance — 

shall  be  made  available  solely  to  maintain  the  internal 
security  and  legitimate  self-defense  of  the  recipient  na- 
tion, or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  its 
area  or  in  collective  security  arrangements  and  meas- 
ures consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  equipment  and 
materials  will  not  be  used  to  undertake  any  act  of  ag- 
gression against  any  nation.  .  .  . 

In  connection  with  the  military  aid  agreement 
with  Pakistan,  President  Eisenhower  said :  "These 
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undertakings  afford  adequate  assurance  to  all  na- 
tions, regardless  of  their  political  orientation  and 
whatever  their  international  policies  may  be,  that 
the  arms  the  United  States  provides  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world  will  in  no  way  threaten 
their  own  security.  I  can  say,"  the  President  con- 
tinued, "that  if  our  aid  to  any  country,  including 
Pakistan,  is  misused  and  directed  against  another 
in  aggression  I  will  undertake  immediately,  in 
accordance  with  my  constitutional  authority,  ap- 
propriate action  both  within  and  without  the  U.N. 
to  thwart  such  aggression." 3 

We  also  believe  that  the  association  of  Middle 
Eastern  States  with  each  other  in  bilateral  or  mul- 
tilateral defense  arrangements  directed  against 
aggression  from  outside  the  area  is,  in  itself,  a 
safeguard  against  their  involvement  in  aggressive 
moves  inside  the  area.  Their  very  willingness  to 
enter  into  such  agreements  is  an  indication  that 
their  attention  is  directed  in  the  right  direction, 
and  their  association  with  other  States  which  are 
more  concerned  with  the  world  problem  than  with 
intra-area  disputes  is  bound  to  exercise  an  influ- 
ence which  can  only  be  beneficial  from  the  point 
of  view  of  area  peace  and  stability. 

It  is  in  this  framework,  primarily  in  the  con- 
text of  collective  defense  arrangements,  that  we 
intend  to  provide  military  assistance  where  needed 
to  promote  the  development  of  sound  plans  for 
area  defense. 

Special  Problem  of  Israel 

What  I  have  said  so  far  applies  more  or  less 
generally  to  the  whole  area.  It  would  be  unreal- 
istic to  pretend,  however,  that  the  State  of  Israel 
does  not  constitute  something  of  a  special  factor 
and  a  special  problem  in  the  development  of 
Middle  East  defense.  Let  us  look  frankly  at  the 
facts.  They  are  very  clear.  On  the  one  hand,  in 
the  past  year  or  so  the  Government  of  Israel  has 
made  plain  its  willingness  and  desire  to  aline  itself 
with  the  West  and  to  cooperate  for  the  defense 
of  the  Middle  East  against  outside  aggression. 
Furthermore,  Israel  has  military  forces  which 
could  contribute  to  a  considerable  degree  to  the 
defense  of  the  area.  Looking  at  these  two  facts 
alone,  it  would  seem  highly  logical  that  Israel 
should  be  incorporated  in  a  collective  defense  ar- 
rangement at  an  early  date.     But  there  are  other 
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facts  that  must  be  considered.  Much  as  we  | 
plore  it,  we  must  admit  that  the  relations  betw< 
Israel  and  her  neighbors  are  anything  but 
They  vary  from  time  to  time  from  a  state  Q| 
quiescent  hostility  to  a  condition  almost  of  ori 
warfare.  So  long  as  such  circumstances  prev: , 
there  are  lacking  the  necessary  foundations  i 
political  cooperation  between  Israel  and  tha 
States  with  which  her  defense  must  be  linked  i 
the  long  run.  In  the  absence  of  political  coope  - 
tion  it  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  to  rm» 
plans  involving  military  cooperation  betw<  i 
Israeli  forces  and  those  of  her  immedi  > 
neighbors. 

I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  Ameriu 
Government  is  gravely  concerned  at  the  existei  > 
of  this  state  of  affairs.  We  are  always  concerr  I 
at  the  existence  of  conflict  anywhere  in  the  wor , 
and  we  especially  regret  it  in  an  area  such  as  tl , 
where  it  constitutes  a  barrier  to  the  proper  orga  - 
zation  of  collective  defense.  The  desire  and  ij 
hope  of  reducing  tensions  between  Israel  and  ]  r 
neighbors  is  never  out  of  our  minds.  We  und  - 
stand  the  anxiety  felt  by  the  people  and  the  G<- 
ernment  of  Israel  at  their  continued  isolation  l 
the  area  of  which  they  are  a  part.  We  are  doi ; 
our  best  to  improve  relations.  It  must  be  re- 
ized  that  this  is  complicated  by  the  fact  tit 
Israel's  neighbors  are  themselves  afraid  of  aggr  - 
sion  on  the  part  of  Israel.  Every  act  of  violei  3 
across  the  frontiers  is  a  setback  to  progress.  I ) 
problem  is  difficult,  but  I  am  confident  a  soluti  i 
can  be  found  in  time. 

I  should  like  to  say  here  that  in  my  opinii 
Israel  as  a  nation  is  not  in  danger,  except  to  1 1 
extent  that  all  other  States  in  the  Near  East  arei 
danger  from  the  common  threat  of  outside  aggr.- 
sion.  Israel  is  in  fact  in  less  danger  than  so  I 
others  of  those  States.  She  is  not  directly  in  1  J 
path  of  possible  Soviet  aggression,  as  are  th«p 
States  which  Secretary  Dulles  has  called  b 
"northern  tier."  I  have  already  mentioned  tl; 
Israel's  armed  forces  would  be  capable  of  contr,- 
uting  to  area  defense  against  an  aggressive  gr< ; 
power.  Those  forces  are  still  more  capable  of  p;  • 
tecting  her  against  a  lesser  attack.  Relative  > 
others  in  the  region,  the  Israeli  military  establis  • 
ment  is  highly  developed,  and  it  enjoys  the  advt  • 
tage  of  holding  interior  lines. 

What  is  even  more  important,  I  do  not  see  e  • 
dence  of  any  intent  on  the  part  of  her  neighbd 
to  attack  Israel. 
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In  my  view,  all  this  means  that  we  can  and 
mill  move  forward  slowly  but  steadily  toward 
ial  of  general  Middle  East  defense,  taking 
step  ;it  a  time  and  avoiding  hasty  action  which 
old  weaken  or  bring  down,  before  it  is  fairly 
ran,  the  structure  which  we  hope  to  see  created. 
We  should  continue  to  let  the  nations  of  the 
ddle  East  take  the  lead  in  establishing  their 
n  cooperative  arrangements.  "We  cannot  prof- 
Hv  push  any  one  or  more  of  them  into  arrange- 
•nts  which  they  dislike.  We  can,  however,  seek 
help  them  along  the  paths  they  may  choose 
ten  those  run  in  a  direction  we  consider  helpful 
uur  mutual  security,  and  we  can  help  to  fill  gaps 
rich  may  appear  in  the  defense  framework  as 
'volves. 

rhere  are  many  possible  forms  which  a  Middle 
9t  defense  arrangement  could  take.  It  might 
a  single  structure,  or  it  might  consist  of  two  or 
»re  separate  but  related  units.  It  might  be  re- 
icted  entirely  to  States  in  the  area  itself,  as- 
ted  and  supported  in  some  fashion  by  States 
tside  the  area,  or  it  might  include  among  its 
mbers  those  Western  States  which  have  the  de- 
e  and  ability  to  work  directly  for  the  defense  of 
I  area.  It  is  too  early  to  make  sound  forecasts 
to  the  character  which  organization  for  collec- 
e  defense  in  this  region  may  assume.  Never- 
slees,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  con- 
)t  of  collective  defense  will  take  material  shape 
the  not-too-distant  future  and  that  this  will  re- 
und  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  States  in  the  Middle 
st  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

>A  Aid  to  Viet-Nam, 
mbodia,  and  Laos 

rhe  Foreign  Operations  Administration  on 
trch  9  announced  that  a  $100  million  program 
economic  and  technical  assistance  for  Viet-Nam, 
mbodia,  and  Laos  has  been  approved  for  the 
ir  ending  June  30, 1955. 

rhe  program  includes  $45  million  for  "Opera- 
n  Exodus" — the  evacuation  and  resettlement  of 
•re  than  half  a  million  refugees  from  Com- 
nist-controlled  northern  Viet-Nam  1 — and  $55 
llion  to  strengthen  the  economies  of  the  three 
mtries  and  assist  them  in  withstanding  con- 
uing  Communist  pressure. 


Emphasis  is  on  resettlement  of  refugees;  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  education,  health  and 
sanitation,  public  administration,  and  public  in- 
formation services;  and  development  of  trans- 
portation and  communication  facilities,  industry, 
and  natural  resources. 

Specific  projects  are  being  developed  on  an  ex- 
panded basis  through  recently  established  sepa- 
rate Foa  missions  in  each  country.  The  programs 
for  the  three  States,  prior  to  last  November,  had 
been  carried  out  through  the  Foa  mission  in 
Saigon. 

Barter  Authority  Under 
Agricultural  Trade  Act 

The  White  House  on  March  2  released  to  the 
press  the  following  memorandum  from  J.  Lee 
Rankin,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  to  Gerald 
D.  Morgan,.  Special  Counsel  to  the  President. 

This  is  in  reply  to  Mr.  Shanley's a  memorandum 
of  January  12,  1955,  requesting  my  opinion  on 
whether  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480,  83d  Con- 
gress) authorizes  trading,  including  barter,  in 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  directly  or  in- 
directly with  the  Soviet  Bloc  countries. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  declares  it  to  be  "the  policy 
of  Congress  to  expand  international  trade  among 
the  United  States  and  friendly  nations  ...  to 
make  maximum  efficient  use  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  furtherance  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to  stimulate  and 
facilitate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agri- 
cultural commodities  produced  in  the  United 
States  by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual 
marketings  of  such  commodities  may  be  sold 
through  private  trade  channels,  and  foreign  cur- 
rencies accepted  in  payment  therefor."  [Emphasis 
supplied  by  Mr.  Rankin.] 

Section  107  of  the  Act  specifically  defines 
"friendly  nation"  as  follows : 

As  used  in  this  Act,  "friendly  nation"  means  any  coun- 
try other  than  (1)  the  U.S.S.R.,  or  (2)  any  nation  or  area 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign  government  or 
foreign  organization  controlling  the  world  Communist 
movement. 


:«> 
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Section  304  of  the  Act  provides : 

The  President  shall  exercise  the  authority  contained 
herein  (1)  to  assist  friendly  nations  to  be  independent  of 
trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.  or  nations  dominated  or  con- 
trolled by  the  U.S.S.R.  for  food,  raw  materials  and  mar- 
kets, and  (2)  to  assure  that  agricultural  commodities  sold 
or  transferred  hereunder  do  not  result  in  increased  avail- 
ability of  those  or  like  commodities  to  unfriendly  nations. 

When  the  definition  of  the  term  "friendly  na- 
tion" is  read  in  conjunction  with  Section  2  of  the 
Act  and  the  express  direction  to  the  President  in 
Section  304,  it  scarcely  seems  that  Congress  could 
have  been  more  explicit  in  excluding  the  Soviet 
Bloc  countries  from  the  authorized  activities  with- 
in the  declared  policy  and  purposes  of  the  Act. 
I  find  nothing  in  the  specific  sections  authorizing 
particular  kinds  of  transactions,  in  the  legislative 
history,  or  in  pertinent  provisions  of  other  acts, 
as  amended  or  incorporated  by  this  Act,  as  here- 
inafter discussed,  which  alters  this  conclusion. 

An  observation  seems  appropriate  at  this  point. 
The  coverage  of  the  Act  as  described  in  Section 
106  is: 

As  used  in  this  Act,  "surplus  agricultural  commodity" 
shall  mean  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof, 
class,  kind,  type,  or  other  specification  thereof,  produced 
in  the  United  States,  either  privately  or  publicly  owned, 
which  is  or  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  in  excess 
of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and  antici- 
pated exports  for  dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.     [Emphasis  supplied  by  Mr.  Rankin.] 

In  this  section,  Congress  has  by  definition  excluded 
from  the  meaning  of  the  term  "surplus  agricul- 
tural commodity"  as  used  in  the  Act,  anticipated 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities  for  dollars  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  This  would  seem  to 
eliminate  from  the  intended  coverage  and  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Act  agricultural  commodities  which 
the  Secretary  determines,  among  other  things,  will 
be  exported  for  dollars  and  which  are  so  exported. 
I  turn  now  to  the  Act's  specific  provisions  with 
respect  to  trading  in  commodities  within  its  cov- 
erage. Section  101  of  the  Act,  which  authorizes 
sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  for- 
eign currencies,  provides  in  material  part : 

In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agreements  with  friendly 
nations  or  organizations  of  friendly  nations  to  provide  for 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign 
currencies.  In  negotiating  such  agreements  the  Presi- 
dent shall — 


(d)  seek  and  secure  commitments  from  participaJ 
countries  that  will  prevent  resale  or  transshipment 
other  countries,  or  use  for  other  than  domestic  purp<i 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  purchased  underB 
Act,  without  specific  approval  of  the  President;  and 

(e)  afford  any  friendly  nation  the  maximum  opjl 
tunity  to  purchase  surplus  agricultural  commodities  ffl 
the  United  States,  taking  into  consideration  the  op] 
tunities  to  achieve  the  declared  policy  of  this  Act  1 
to  make  effective  use  of  the  foreign  currencies  recel 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  [Emphasis  | 
plied  by  Mr.  Rankin.] 

As  Mr.  Shanley  indicated  in  his  memorand  \, 
the  express  terms  of  the  authorization  of  this  •■% 
tion  would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  Cong  « 
intended  and  provided  that  surplus  agriculttl 
commodities  should  not  be  sold  directly  or  ii« 
rectly  to  Soviet  Bloc  countries  for  foreign  curii- 
cies.  It  might  be  added  parenthetically  tJ 
consistently  with  the  declared  policy  of  the  .1 
and  the  express  terms  of  the  section,  the  direct* 
of  subsection  (d)  to  secure  commitments  aga  t 
resale  or  transshipment  of  commodities  sold  aj  i. 
from  specific  approval  of  the  President  shed 
probably  be  construed  to  imply  only  that  such  y 
sales  or  transshipments  would  be  authorized » 
other  friendly  nations,  not  to  Soviet  Bloc  count  a 
with  the  approval  of  the  President. 

This  brings  me  to  the  specific  questions  with  3- 
spect  to  barter  transactions.  The  barter  \% 
visions  are  contained  in  Sections  302  and  30hf 
the  Act.  Section  302  amends  Section  416  of  it 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.  S.  C.  1431) ,  am  g 
other  things,  to  establish  barter  as  a  priority  :■ 
plus  agricultural  commodity  disposal  met  d 
(H.  Kept.  No.  1776,  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  p.  1 
The  legislative  purpose  in  amending  the  ear* 
act  was  directed  to  ends  other  than  carving  it 
an  exception  to  the  policy  of  the  act  limiting  3 
operation  to  trade  with  friendly  nations.  Thil 
plainly  shown  by  the  House  Committee's  explai- 
tion  of  the  action.  (Ibid.  pp.  9-10;  see  to  sim  I 
effect  H.  Rept.  No.  1947  (Conference  Report,  d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  p.  9)).  Section  303  provides n 
pertinent  part : 

Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  thai* 
addition  to  other  authorized  methods  and  means  of* 
posing  of  agricultural  commodities  owned  by  the  CO* 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  there  may  be  opportunity 
protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  the  Commodity  Crlt 
Corporation  by  barter  or  exchange  of  such  agrieultil 
commodities  for  (a)  strategic  materials  entailing  48 
risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or  substantially  « 
storage  charges,  or   (b)    materials,  goods  or  equipint 
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quired  in  connectioo  with  foreign  economic  and  military 
d  and  assistance  programs,  or  (c)  materials  or  equip- 
i>nt  required  in  substantial  quantities  for  offshore  con- 
ruction  programs,  he  is  hereby  directed  to  use  every 
■acticublo  moans,  in  cooperation  with  other  Government 
rencies,  to  arrange  and  make,  through  private  trade 
lannels,  such  barters  or  exchanges  or  to  utilize  the  au- 
orlty  conferred  on  him  by  section  4  (h)  of  the  Com- 
odity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended,  to 
ake  such  barters  or  exchanges. 

sjain  both  the  House  Committee  Report  and  Con- 
>rence  Report  indicate  that  the  considerations 
hich  prompted  this  provision  were  divorced  from 
ny  question  of  relaxation  of  the  general  prohibi- 
on  against  trading  with  the  Soviet  Bloc.  The 
[ouse  Report  explains  the  provision  at  p.  10  as 
allows : 

This  section  implements  existing  barter  authority  by 
tablishing  a  policy  of  encouraging  and  assisting  ex- 
mnges  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  strategic 
aterials  when  such  an  exchange  will  protect  the  funds 
id  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Most 
rricultural  commodities,  even  those  classified  as  "stor- 
)le",  deteriorate  measurably  in  storage.  In  addition, 
orage  charges  on  most  agricultural  commodities  are 
■latively  high.  Even  in  the  case  of  grains,  for  example, 
le  storage  charges  add  up  to  the  value  of  the  commodity 
i  8  to  10  years.  On  many  of  the  perishables,  the  rate  is 
uch  higher.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  reported  to  the 
ammittee  that  Ccc  is  now  spending  more  than  $700,000 
?r  day  for  the  storage  of  its  commodities. 
It  would  seem  to  the  committee,  therefore,  to  make  ex- 
emely  good  sense  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
hich  might  present  themselves  to  exchange  these  com- 
odities  which  are  subject  to  deterioration  and  costly  to 
ore  for  strategic  materials,  most  of  which  do  not 
?teriorate  and  which  cost  relatively  little  to  store. 
Although  barter  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
itieal  and  strategic  materials  is  specifically  contem- 
ated  and  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
id  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  the 
epartment  of  Agriculture  has  participated  in  relatively 
w  such  transactions  and,  apparently,  had  taken  an  at- 
tude  discouraging,  rather  than  encouraging,  the  making 
!  such  exchanges. 

Among  other  deterrents  to  an  effective  barter  program, 
le  Department  has  maintained  the  policy  of  declining  to 
;eept  in  trade  for  its  agricultural  surplus  any  strategic 
aterials  that  it  did  not  have  an  immediate  sale  for  to  the 
ipropriate  Government  agency.  While  not  criticizing 
le  Department  for  this  attitude  (since  there  was  no 
gislative  policy  statement  to  guide  it)  the  committee 
ilieves  that  the  funds  and  assets  of  the  Ccc  can  be  much 
Jtter  protected  by  exchanging,  when  the  opportunity 
Ters,  some  of  its  costly  to  store  agricultural  surplus  for 
indeteriorating,  easily  stored  strategic  materials,  even 
»ough  these  may  have  to  be  held  for  some  time  as  the 
roperty  of  the  Ccc.  Indeed,  to  refuse  to  make  such  ex- 
langes  simply  because  no  Government  agency  is  in  a 
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position  at  the  moment  to  buy  the  strategic  materials  from 
the  Ccc,  is  to  negate  the  very  reason  for  barter — which  is 
an  exchange  of  materials  for  materials  when  money  with 
which  to  purchase  such  materials  is  unavailable  or  is  less 
useful  than  materials. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen  above,  sec- 
tion 304,  a  provision  of  general  application,  im- 
mediately following  the  barter  provisions  in  the 
context  of  the  act,  directs  in  mandatory  language 
that  "The  President  shall  exercise  the  authority 
contained  herein  (1)  to  assist  friendly  nations  to 
be  independent  of  trade  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  or 
nations  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
for  food,  raw  materials  and  markets,  and  (2)  to 
assure  that  agricultural  commodities  sold  or  trans- 
ferred hereunder  do  not  result  in  increased  avail- 
ability of  those  or  like  commodities  to  unfriendly 
nations." 

The  unmistakable  thrust  of  that  provision,  even 
standing  alone,  which  is  not  the  case,  is  to  inhibit 
any  action  by  the  President  under  the  statute 
which  does  not  assist  friendly  nations  to  be  in- 
dependent of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Bloc  and  as- 
sure against  increased  availability  of  commodities 
to  that  Bloc.  It  seems  self-evident  that  direct  or 
indirect  barter  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties with  the  Soviet  Bloc  might  run  afoul  of  the 
first  standard,  dependent  on  the  facts,  and  would 
necessarily  conflict  with  the  second. 

Such  barter  would,  therefore,  not  be  authorized 
unless  Congress  intended  to  exempt  it  from  the 
application  of  those  standards.  But  there  seems 
no  persuasive  reason  to  believe  that  Congress  did 
so  intend.  It  might  be  suggested  that  the  limita- 
tion of  Section  304  is  in  terms  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  under  the  Act  and,  hence,  should 
not  be  read  as  a  limitation  on  the  barter  authority 
granted  by  Sections  302  and  303  to  the  Secretary. 
But  in  the  context  of  this  Act  and  the  subordinate 
relationship  of  the  Secretary  to  the  President,  the 
suggestion  seems  without  substantial  force. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Con- 
gress intended  to  provide  mandatory  standards  to 
govern  the  President's  exercise  of  discretion  with 
respect  to  all  kinds  of  transactions  authorized  by 
the  Act  in  order  to  effectuate  its  declared  policy, 
but,  without  saying  so  plainly,  intended  to  give 
the  Secretary,  the  President's  subordinate  officer, 
a  free  hand  to  frustrate  that  policy.  It  would 
seem  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  Congress 
lodged  the  barter  authority  under  the  Act  in  the 
Secretary  because  it  was  in  him  under  cognate 
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provisions  of  other  statutes  and  for  practical  rea- 
sons of  administration,  but  intended  the  Secre- 
tary's use  of  that  authority  to  be  governed  by  the 
same  legislative  standards  provided  for  the  Presi- 
dent. So,  too,  it  might  be  urged  that  Congress  did 
not  intend  the  limitations  of  Section  304  to  apply 
to  barter  transactions  because  it  did  not  expressly 
say  so.  Such  a  position  does  not  seem  tenable  on 
the  basis  of  what  Congress  did  say. 

The  descriptive  language  used  was  "agricul- 
tural commodities  sold  or  transferred  hereunder," 
expressed  in  the  disjunctive.  It  would  seem  diffi- 
cult reasonably  to  maintain  that  commodities 
bartered  under  the  Act  were  not  "transferred 
hereunder"  within  the  meaning  of  that  language. 
Moreover,  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  mani- 
fest legislative  purpose  with  respect  to  all  other 
trading  with  the  Soviet  Bloc  the  argument  would 
seem  to  be  definitely  foreclosed. 

For  all  the  foregoing  reasons,  in  the  absence  of 
any  specific  application  of  the  statute  to  any  par- 
ticular state  of  fact,  it  is  my  opinion  that  any 
direct  or  indirect  trade,  including  barter  under  the 
Act,  with  the  Soviet  Bloc,  would  be  prohibited. 
Since  the  legislative  history  of  the  Act  indicates 
quite  plainly  that  Congress  reexamined  delib- 
erately the  barter  authority  theretofore  granted 
in  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and 
in  Section  4  (h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Barter  Act,  as  amended,  15  U.  S.  C.  714 
(b),  in  order  to  conform  such  authority  to  the 
policies  and  purpose  of  this  Act,  to  the  extent, 
if  any,  that  the  barter  provisions  of  those  statutes 
may  be  in  conflict  with  this  Act,  it  is  my  view  that 
they  would  be  superseded. 


Need  for  Extending 
Trade  Agreements  Act 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 1 

I  appear  before  your  committee  to  express  my 
conviction  that  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  should 
be  extended  for  3  years  by  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  1. 

1  Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on  Mar. 
14  (press  release  144).  For  text  of  a  statement  made  by 
the  Secretary  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  concerning  H.  R.  1  and  for 
texts  of  letters  from  the  President  and  the  Secretary  to 
congressional  leaders  on  this  subject,  see  Bulletin  of 
Jan.  81,  1966,  p.  171;  Mar.  7,  1955,  p.  388;  and  Mar  14 
1966,  p.  443. 


I  do  not  appear  as  an  expert  on  tariff  mattef 
I  depend  on  others  to  advise  me  as  to  the  intril 
cies  of  this  highly  technical  field.  I  do  fee]  al  , 
on  my  own  responsibility,  to  inform  you  as  to  1 
bearing  of  the  pending  legislation  upon  the  int.. 
national  situation. 

H.  R.  1  would  continue  a  policy  which  was  - 
augurated  many  years  ago.  The  heart  of  til 
policy  is  recognition  that  our  foreign  trade  is. 
matter  of  international  concern  and  that  accoi'-> 
ingly  a  limited  discretion  to  deal  with  tarii 
should  be  given  the  President  as  the  person  w}^ 
knowing  both  domestic  and  international  facto  I 
can  best  judge  what  will  serve  the  welfare  of  o 
Nation. 

Under  this  policy,  the  United  States  has  prcl 
pered  and  our  economic  ties  with  friendly  cou 
tries  have  been  greatly  strengthened.    Our  coi  I 
mercial  exports  and  imports  have  risen  to  an  a 'I 
time  high. 

Today,  trade  with  the  United  States  is  vital  1 
the  economic  well-being  of  most  of  the  free  n'j 
tions,  and  especially  to  our  allies. 

If  the  United  States  were  now  to  abandon  tl  i 
policy  which  has  so  well  served  our  own  count] 
and  others,  the  international  repercussions  wou 
be  major  and  their  consequences  would  be  grave. 
The  strategy  of  international  communism  is 
divide  the  free  nations,  so  that  they  can  be  tab 
over  piecemeal.  As  against  that  strategy,  tl 
United  States  has  espoused  the  policy  of  colle 
tive  security.  We  have  sought  to  develop  a  spir 
of  partnership  as  between  the  free  nations,  so  th: 
each  will  strengthen  the  other  and  provide  a  a 
hesion  which  can  withstand  assaults  from  wit! 
out  and  within. 

The  collective  security  we  seek  depends  partial] 
upon  collective  military  measures.  However,  tl  ? 
menace  is  as  much  from  subversion  as  from  ope 
armed  attack,  and  in  any  event  military  arrangi 
ments  are  never  dependable  unless  they  rest  on 
foundation  of  economic  health  and  mutual  respec 
Our  concern  for  the  good  health  and  the  respe< 
of  other  free  peoples  is  most  of  all  represented  b 
our  trade  policies.  These  are  far  more  significar 
than  our  so-called  "aid"  policies.  Thus,  our  Trad 
Agreements  Act  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  technics 
domestic  legislation.  It  is  a  symbol  of  worldwid 
importance.  The  Trade  Agreements  Act  symbo 
izes  a  willingness  of  the  world's  greatest  economi  . 
unit  to  follow  a  self-interest  that  is  enlightened  b 
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decent  regard  for  others  \\hose  destiny  has  be- 
une  inevitably  interlocked  with  our  own. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  Member  of  Congress 
idges  the  danger  from  international  communism 
i  be  past  or,  indeed,  to  be  lessened.  There  was 
rtual  unanimity  in  the  Congress  when  it  recently 
cognized  that  the  threat  from  Communist  China 
grave  that  it  had  become  appropriate  to 
ithorize  the  President  to  employ  the  armed  forces 
the  United  States  in  the  Formosa  area.2 
Within  the  Soviet  Union,  the  decision  has  been 
ken  to  deny  the  people  the  consumers'  goods  they 
idly  need,  in  order  that  priority  should  be  given 
war  industries. 

Both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  international  Com- 
onist  leadership  expresses  itself  in  a  manner  that 
increasingly  threatening.  It  is  seeking  with  re- 
wed  intensity  to  press  issues  which  could  divide 
e  free  nations. 

1  returned  last  week  from  Asia  encouraged  by 
e  determination  of  our  Asian  friends  to  remain 
ee.  But  also  I  returned  vividly  conscious  of  the 
jssive  malevolence  represented  by  Chinese  com- 
unism  and  its  determination  to  extend  its  dom- 
ation  until  it  is  stopped  by  superior  force  backed 

a  resolute  will. 

The  need  for  allied  unity  remains  great  and  the 
*ains  placed  on  that  unity  are  severe.  Under  all 
e  circumstances,  I  deem  it  of  the  utmost  impor- 
nce  that  the  United  States  should  continue  the 
esent  trade  agreements  policy,  which  takes  ac- 
unt  of  our  international  relations. 
It  is  understandable  that  there  is,  in  the  Con- 
ess,  some  reluctance  to  delegate  to  the  President 
discretion  the  use  of  which  might  affect  ad- 
rsely  certain  particular  business  activities.  I 
is  myself  a  Senator  long  enough  to  appreciate 

2  reasons  for  such  concern.  Each  Senator  and 
:h  Representative  properly  knows,  and  is  sensi- 
e  to,  business  and  employment  conditions  within 
I  particular  State  or  District. 

But  it  is  not  possible  for  every  Senator  and 
presentative,  or  for  the  Tariff  Commission,  to 
ow  with  intimacy  the  international  implications 
our  trade  policies.  Oftentimes,  indeed,  these 
plications  are  so  delicate  that  they  cannot  be 
blicly  discussed  without  endangering  the  secu- 
y  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Dne  man,  and  one  man  alone,  is  so  situated  as 
have  the  complete,  overall  picture.    He  is  the 
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President  of  the  United  States.  He  comprehends 
both  the  domestic  and  international  aspects  of  the 
problem.  If  the  President  is  not  entrusted  with 
discretion  within  the  closely  prescribed  limits  con- 
templated by  H.  R.  1,  then  that  means  that  the 
tariff  policy  of  the  United  States  will  be  operated 
without  due  regard  to  international  considera- 
tions.   That  will  inevitably  endanger  our  Nation. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  this  situa- 
tion the  Department  of  State  plays  an  unpopular 
role.  Each  Department  concerned  with  foreign 
trade  has  a  duty  to  advise  with  respect  to  the  as- 
pects falling  within  its  particular  jurisdiction. 
That  leaves  it  to  the  State  Department  to  advise 
with  reference  to  the  international  factors  that 
are  involved. 

We  would  all  feel  happy  if  the  international 
situation  were  such  that  international  factors 
could  safely  be  ignored  and  if  the  United  States 
could  prudently  act  with  exclusive  regard  to  do- 
mestic factors. 

Even  if  that  happy  situation  existed,  it  could, 
nevertheless,  be  powerfully  argued  that  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  should  be  extended,  because  it 
promotes  essential  exports  of  agricultural  and 
manufactured  goods  and  consequent  gainful  em- 
ployment. However,  others  are  more  competent 
than  I  to  present  that  case.  My  responsibility  is 
to  advise  you  that,  quite  apart  from  domestic  con- 
siderations, major  international  factors  are 
involved. 

Someone  must  have  the  duty  of  presenting  this 
aspect  of  the  matter.  It  is  not  a  pleasurable  duty. 
But  it  is  a  duty  which  has  to  be  performed  lest 
inadvertently  the  United  States  should  take  ac- 
tion which  will  lead  it  into  grave  peril. 

It  is  in  performance  of  that  duty  that  I  urge 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  by  enact- 
ment of  H.  R.  1. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
84th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Investigation  of  Technical  Assistance  and  International 
Peace  Programs  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  36.  S.  Rept. 
23,  January  28,  1955.    2  pp. 

Special  Study  Mission  to  Cuba.  Report  by  Albert  P. 
Morano,  Connecticut,  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.    H.  Rept.  22,  February  7,  1955.    16  pp. 

Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China.  Re- 
port of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
Executive  A.     S.  Exec.  Rept.  2,  February  8, 1955.     15  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings 


Adjourned  During  March  1955 

Gatt:  9th  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  Standing  Committee  on  Petitions'.    '.    '.    '. 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  15th  Session 

Ilo  Governing  Body:  128tb  Session  (and  Committees)     .....'. 

South  Pacific  Commission:  Consultation  with  U.  S.  Senior  Com- 
missioner. 

Frankfort  International  Fair 

Fao  Working  Party  on  Olive  Oil .   *    ". 

Unicef  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee    ........ 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Coal  Committee     .... 

12th  Textile  Conference  and  Industrial  Exhibition 

57th  Verona  Agricultural  Fair 

Fao  Working  Party  on  Calculation  of  Future  Scales  of  Contributions  .' 

U.N.  Ecosoc  Population  Commission:  8th  Session 

U.N.  Ecafe  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade:  7th  Session.    .    .    .' 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  10th  Session 

Inter-American  Conference  on  Social  Security:  5th  Session     .    .    .    . 

Working  Party  on  Draft  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Performing 
Artists,  Manufacturers  of  Phonograph  Records,  and  Broadcasting 
Organizations. 


Geneva Oct.  28-Mar.'7i 

New  York Jan.  10-Mar.  ll 

New  York Jan.  25-Mar.  1 

Geneva Feb.  21-Mar.  5 

Washington Mar.  2-5 

Frankfort Mar.  6-10 

Rome Mar.  7-18 

New  York Mar.  7-16 

Geneva Mar.  8-10 

Calcutta Mar.  8-28 

Verona      Mar.  13-21 

Rome Mar.  14-18 

New  York Mar.  14-25 

Tokyo Mar.  15-24 

Geneva Mar.  15-30 

Caracas Mar.  16-26 

Paris Mar.  17-24 


In  Session  as  of  March  31,  1955 

Icao  Council:  24th  Session Montreal Jan.  25- 

Icao  Air  Navigation  Commission:  18th  Session Montreal  .    .  Jan   25- 

Icao  Air  Transport  Committee:  24th  Session Montreal  .......      Jan   26- 

Gatt  Tariff  Negotiations  with  Japan Geneva     *   .'  Feb   21- 

U.N.  Disarmament  Commission:  Subcommittee  of  Five London     '.'.'.'.'  Feb   25- 

U.N.  Ecosoc  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  9th  Session     .    .    .  New  York    '.'.'.'.'  Mar   14- 

Unesco  Executive  Board:  41st  Meeting Paris      .    .  Mar  21- 

Itu    International    Radio    Consultative    Committee    (Ccir):  Study  Brussels"    '    *  Mar 

Group  I. 

Itu    International    Radio    Consultative    Committee    (Ccib):    Study  Brussels  Mar 

Group  XL 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  11th  Session  .  Tokyo   .    .  Mar 

U.N.Economic  and  Social  Council:   19th  Session New  York     .    .    .    .    .  Mar 


22- 
22- 


28- 
29- 


Scheduled  April  1-June  30,  1955 

U.N. Ecosoc  Commission  on  Human  Rights:   11th  Session Geneva.  Anr  5- 

Fao  Asia-Pacific  Forestry  Commission:  3d  Session Tokyo   .  Ar>r  9- 

Fao  Desert  Locust  Control  Committee:   1st  Session Rome    '. Anr   12- 

International  Union  of  Biological  Sciences:   12th  General  Assembly  .  Rome    '. Apr   12- 

Icao  Legal  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Negotiability  of  the  Air  Madrid  Am-'  12- 

Waybill. 
Wmo  Executive  Committee 

33d  International  Milan  Samples  Fair !    !    !    .  Milan 


6th  Session Geneva Apr.  12- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences, 
Mar.  25,  1955.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates  and 
places.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  Gatt,  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  U.N.,  United  Na- 
tions ;  Ilo,  International  Labor  Organization ;  Fao,  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization;  Unicef,  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund;  Ecosoc,  Economic  and  Social  Council; 
Ecafe,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East ; 
Icao,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization ;  Unesco, 


Apr.  12- 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  <«i 
ganization ;  Itu,  International  Telecommunication  Uni< ; 
Ccir,  International  Radio  Consultative  Commit  i 
(Comit6  consultatif  internationale  des  radio  communi- 
tions)  ;  Wmo,  World  Meteorological  Organization;  Ici. 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  MigratiC 
Paso,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization ;  Iasi,  Int  • 
American  Statistical  Institute. 
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ilendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

teduled  April  1-June  30,  1955 — Continued 

International  Congress  of  Onomastic  Sciences 

rid  Meteorological  Organization:  2d  Congress 

s.  Trusteeship  Council,  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self- 

ioverning  Territories:   6th  Session. 

r.  3d  Inter-American  Meeting  on  Livestock  Production     .... 

s.  International  Technical  Conference  on  the  Conservation  of  the 

.iving  Resources  of  the  Sea. 

sT.  Ecosoc  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:   10th  Session    .... 

\i  Executive  Committee:  2d  Session 

Liege  International  Trade  Fair 

Administrative  Council:   10th  Session 

issels  International  Trade  Fair 

in  International  Fair 

)  International  Poplar  Commission:  8th  Session 

o  Meeting  of  Medical  Experts  on  Hearing  and  Visual  Requirements 
>r  Aviation  Personnel  Licenses. 

nmittee  of  Experts  to  Prepare  for  International  Conference  for  Re- 
ision  of  the  International  Convention  on  Industrial  Property. 

10  Executive  Committee:  25th  Meeting 

Petroleum  Committee:  5th  Session 

International  Cannes  Film  Festival 

m  Council:  2d  Session 

er- American  Indian  Institute:  Meeting  of  Governing  Board  .    .    . 

tish  Industries  Fair 

i.  Ecosoc  Social  Commission:   10th  Session 

ernational  Oil  Exposition 

I,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Meeting  of  Steel  Committee . 

[o  Executive  Committee:  7th  Session 

an  International  Trade  Fair 

».  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  Executive  Committee:  First 
ession. 

st  Indian  Conference:  6th  Session 

rid  Health  Organization:  8th  Assembly 

is  International  Fair 

ibbean  Commission:  20th  Meeting 

«".  Economic  and  Social  Council:  Resumed  19th  Session     .... 

)  Commodity  Problems  Committee:  25th  Session 

Governing  Body:   129th  Session 

ti  International  Mediterranean  Fair 

?rnational  Sports  Exhibition 

International   Fair   of    Padua   and    4th   International   Packing 
■Ion. 

ladian  International  Trade  Fair 

World  Congress  on  Large  Dams 

o  Assembly :  9th  Session 

i.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  Committee  of  the 
Thole. 

celona  International  Trade  Fair 

Annual  Conference:  38th  Session 

o  Executive  Board:   16th  Meeting 

:  Committee  on  Statistical  Education:   1st  Session 

Committee  on  Improvement  of  National  Statistics:  3d  Session  . 

^Council:  21st  Session 

r.  Ecafe  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade:   6th  Session  of  the 
ubcommittee  on  Iron  and  Steel. 

World  Petroleum  Congress 

iculture  Show 

'.  Trusteeship  Council:   16th  Session 

■r-American  Statistical  Institute:  3d  General  Assembly 

rd  Inter-American  Statistical  Conference 

-  International  Aeronautical  Exhibition 

o  Airworthiness  Panel:  2d  Meeting 

^national  Discussion  on  Combustion 

Tnational  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:   14th  Plenary  Meeting.    . 
ted  Nations:    10th  Anniversary  Commemorative  Meeting .... 

^national  Statistical  Institute:  29th  Session 

■mational    Commission    for    Northwest    Atlantic    Fisheries:  5th 

nnual  Meeting. 

Tnational  Technical  Conference  on  Lighthouses  and  Other  Aids  to 

aviation. 


Salamanca  (Spain)  ....  Apr.  12- 

Geneva Apr.  14- 

New  York Apr.  15- 

Buenos  Aires Apr.  18- 

Rome Apr.  18- 

New  York Apr.  18- 

Geneva Apr.  21- 

Liege  (Belgium) Apr.  23- 

Geneva Apr.  23- 

Brussels Apr.  24- 

Lyon Apr.  24- 

Madrid Apr.  25- 

Paris Apr.  25- 

Lisbon Apr.  25- 

Mexico,  D.F Apr.  25- 

Caracas Apr.  25- 

Cannes Apr.  26- 

Geneva Apr.  27- 

Mexico,  D.F April- 
London     May  2- 

New  York May  2- 

Houston May  3- 

Geneva May  3- 

Geneva May  3- 

Tokyo May  5- 

Geneva May  10- 

San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico)  .    .  May  10- 

Mexico,  D.F May  10- 

Paris May  14- 

San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico)  .    .  May  16- 

New  York May  16- 

Rome May  23- 

Geneva May  23- 

Palermo May  24- 

Turin May  24- 

Padua May  29- 

Toronto May  30- 

Paris May  31- 

Montreal May  31- 

Santiago May- 
Barcelona     June  1— 

Geneva      June  1- 

Mexico,  D.F June  1- 

Quitandinha. June  3- 

Quitandinha June  3- 

Rome June  6— 

Bangkok June  6- 

Rome June  6- 

Denbigh  (Jamaica).    .    .    .  June  8- 

New  York June  8-* 

Quitandinha June  9- 

Quitandinha    ......  June  9- 

Paris June  10- 

(Undetermined) June  14- 

Cam bridge,  Mass.    ....  June  15- 

Paris June  20- 

San  Francisco June  20- 

Quitandinha June  24- 

Ottawa June  - 

The  Hague June  - 
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U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
24  (press  release  166)  that  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord, 
the  U.S.  representative  on  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  will  head  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  11th  session  of  the  Commission, 
which  is  scheduled  to  meet  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, from  April  5  to  April  30. 

Philip  Halpern,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  State,  will  serve  as  principal  adviser.  Ad- 
ditional advisers  will  be  James  F.  Green,  Office  of 
International  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  and 
Warren  E.  Hewitt,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser, 
Department  of  State. 

Among  the  20  items  on  the  provisional  agenda 
for  the  11th  session  of  the  Commission  is  one  on 
"Development  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
for  wider  observance  of,  and  respect  for,  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  throughout  the 
world."  This  item  is  of  particular  interest  to  the 
United  States,  since  under  it  three  draft  resolu- 
tions proposed  by  the  U.S.  representative  at  the 
1953  session  of  the  Commission  will  be  considered. 
These  three  draft  resolutions  provide  for  the  prep- 
aration of  biennial  reports  by  member  states  on 
progress  achieved  on  human  rights,  for  the  initia- 
tion of  a  series  of  studies  on  specific  aspects  of 
human  rights  on  a  worldwide  basis,  and  for  tech- 
nical assistance  in  the  field  of  human  rights. 

Another  subject  that  will  be  of  considerable  in- 
terest at  the  meeting  will  be  the  study  of  principles 
of  self-determination. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography1 

Security  Council 

Letter  Dated  11  October  1954  from  the  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  Addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Council.  S/3304,  October  12, 
1954.    15  pp.  mimeo. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  P>roadway,  New  York  27,  N.  T. 
Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
may  he  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the 
United  States. 
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Report  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Superv 
Organization  to  the  Secretary-General  on  the 
dents  Between  Egypt  and  Israel,  Particularly  ir 
Area  of  the  Gaza  Strip.     S/3319,  November  16, 
20  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Superv: 
Organization  to  the  Secretary-General  Concer 
the  SS.  Bat  Oalim.  S/3323,  November  29,  1954. 
pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  30  November  1954  from  the  Represent* 
of  Israel  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Sea 
Council.     S/3325,  December  1,  1954.     1  p.  mimec 

Letter  Dated  14  December  1954  from  the  Permanent 
resentative  of  Syria  to  the  United  Nations,  Addre 
to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council.     S/.' 
December  14,  1954.     1  p.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  5  January  1955  from  the  Representativ 
Saudi  Arabia  Addressed  to  the  President  of 
Security  Council.  S/3341,  January  5,  1955.  3 
mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  12  January  1955  from  the  Chairman  of 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
dressed  to  the  Secretary-General.  S/3345,  Jam 
15, 1955.    3  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  15  January  1955  from  the  Chairman  of 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
dressed  to  the  Secretary-General.  S/3347,  Jam 
17, 1955.    7  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  13  January  1955  from  the  Chairman  of 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
dressed  to  the  Secretary-General.  S/3348,  Jam 
18, 1955.    2  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  17  January  1955  from  the  Chairman  of 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
dressed  to  the  Secretary-General.  S/3349,  Jam 
18, 1955.    50  pp.  mimeo. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
War 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners  f 

war; 
Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  the  condition! 

the  wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field ; 
Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  the  condition  f 

wounded,    sick   and   shipwrecked   members    of   ami 

forces  at  sea ; 
Geneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian  p 

sons  in  time  of  war. 

Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.     Entered  into  foJ 
October  21,  1950.1 

Ratification  deposited:  Finland,  February  22,  1955. 

Weather  Stations 

Agreement  on  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations.    Dated 
Paris  February  25,  1954. 
Acceptances  deposited:  United  Kingdom,  February 

1955 ;  Israel,  February  8,  1955. 
Entered  into  force:  February  1,  1955. 


! 


:  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

Department  of  State  Bulle 


t»reement  on  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation  and 
Amendments  to  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 


PARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

:««  release  155  dated  March  21 

istant  Secretary  of  State  Samuel  C.  Waugh 
:  March  21  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States' 
i  Geneva.  Switzerland,  the  documents  incorpo- 
ting  the  results  of  the  review  of  the  General 
treement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gatt).1  The 
^tt  is  an  international  trade  agreement  adhered 
:  by  34  countries. 

The  most  important  of  the  documents  is  an 
jreement  establishing  an  Organization  for  Trade 
(operation  to  administer  the  Gatt.  Mr. 
iaugh's  signature  of  the  agreement  was  condi- 
■nal  on  congressional  approval  of  U.S.  mem- 
rship  in  the  Organization. 
In  addition  to  the  agreement  establishing  the 
c  Mr.  Waugh  also  signed  several  protocols 
nending  the  trade  rules  contained  in  the  General 
rreement  itself.  The  Department  is  preparing 
id  plans  shortly  to  publish  the  texts  of  the 
iiendments  showing  their  relationship  to  the 
•neral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
The  agreement  on  the  Organization  for  Trade 
.operation   is   intended   primarily   to   provide 


rmanent  arrangements  for  the  administration 
)  the  Gatt.  The  negotiation  of  the  Otc  agree- 
int  was  a  fulfillment  of  that  part  of  the  Presi- 
jnt's  message  to  the  Congress  on  March  30, 1954, 
:  which  he  said  the  United  States  would  seek  the 
negotiation  of  the  Gatt's  organizational  provi- 
ns  and  that  he  would  submit  them  to  the  Con- 
Sjss  for  its  approval.2 

Cnder  the  new  arrangements,  functions  for- 
irly  exercised  jointly  by  the  countries  party  to 
k  agreement,  in  their  informal  periodic  meet- 
irs,  would  be  transferred  to  the  Organization  for 
lade  Cooperation.     In  addition,  the  Organiza- 


For  a  summary  of  the  business  session  at  the  Geneva 
'lferenee,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  21,  1955,  p.  495. 
Ibid.,  Apr.  19,  1954,  p.  604. 


tion  would  be  empowered  to  sponsor  international 
trade  negotiations  and  to  serve  as  an  intergov- 
ernmental forum  for  the  discussion  and  solution 
of  other  questions  relating  to  international  trade. 
The  Organization's  structure  would  include  an 
assembly,  consisting  of  all  the  countries  party  to 
the  Gatt. 

There  would  also  be  an  executive  committee  to 
which  the  assembly  would  delegate  powers  to  han- 
dle problems  arising  between  sessions  of  the  as- 
sembly. Under  the  criteria  for  election  to  the  exec- 
utive committee,  which  will  consist  of  17  members, 
the  United  States  is  assured  of  a  permanent  seat 
on  the  committee. 

The  establishment  of  the  Otc  constitutes  recog- 
nition by  countries  representing  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  world's  trade  that  expansion  of  inter- 
national trade  requires  cooperative  international 
action  to  remove  trade  barriers.  The  creation  of 
a  permanent  body  to  administer  the  Gatt  would 
also  make  possible  the  better  enforcement  of  the 
trade  rules  protecting  the  more  than  50,000  tariff 
concessions  that  have  been  negotiated  and  incor- 
porated in  the  agreement.  The  Otc  would  also 
facilitate  settlement  of  trade  disputes  which  could 
give  rise  to  international  tensions  in  the  free  world. 

Review  of  GATT 

The  Geneva  Conference  reaffirmed  the  basic 
objectives  and  obligations  included  in  the  Gatt, 
including  the  principle  of  nondiscrimination  in 
international  trade.  The  general  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  quantitative  restrictions  on  im- 
ports was  also  confirmed. 

One  of  the  major  achievements  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  agreement  to  extend  the  assured  life  of 
the  tariff  concessions  beyond  June  30,  1955,  the 
present  expiration  date.  The  assured  life  of  the 
concessions  would  be  extended  to  December  31, 
1957.    Provisions  were  also  written  into  the  agree- 
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ment  for  the  future  automatic  continuance  of  the 
concessions  for  3-year  periods  after  December  31, 
1957.  Arrangements  were  made  to  allow  in  special 
circumstances  the  renegotiation  of  concessions 
during  this  period. 

Gatt  provisions  dealing  with  the  restrictions 
which  a  country  may  impose  in  order  to  protect 
its  monetary  reserves  are  of  particular  interest  to 
the  United  States  because  of  its  important  export 
trade.  Although  the  existing  rules  have  proved 
to  be  generally  satisfactory  during  the  past  7  years, 
it  was  felt  that  they  could  be  simplified  and  fur- 
ther strengthened  in  the  light  of  the  improvements 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  international  payments 
position  of  many  of  the  Gatt  countries.  The 
changes  made  at  Geneva  were  primarily  in  the  di- 
rection of  simplifying  such  rules  and  in  improving 
procedures  for  their  enforcement.  It  is  now  en- 
visaged that  shortly  after  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  proposed  Gatt  amendments  a  general  review 
will  be  undertaken  of  all  the  import  restrictions 
maintained  by  Gatt  countries  to  protect  their  in- 
ternational payments  position.  After  this  review 
the  restrictions  maintained  by  the  economically 
developed  countries  would  be  scrutinized  each 
year  by  the  Organization.  Those  maintained  by 
the  economically  underdeveloped  countries  would 
be  reviewed  biennially. 

During  these  reviews  the  countries  maintaining 
the  restrictions  would  be  required  to  justify  their 
retention.  It  is  expected  that  the  provisions  for 
regular  examination  will  encourage  the  removal 
of  restrictions  as  the  international  payments 
situation  improves. 

Balance-of-Payments  Provisions 

In  connection  with  the  review  of  the  balance- 
of -payments  provisions  of  the  Gatt,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  some  countries  might  experience  severe 
difficulties  in  certain  of  their  industries  or 
branches  of  agriculture  if  what  they  referred  to 
as  their  "hard  core"  import  controls  were  elimi- 
nated too  abruptly.  These  are  controls  which, 
while  originally  imposed  for  balance-of-payments 
reasons,  provided  incidental  protection  to  certain 
industries.  Their  sudden  removal  could  create 
severe  economic  and  social  problems  for  particular 
countries.  Accordingly,  it  was  decided  at  Geneva 
that  requests  from  these  countries  for  a  temporary 
waiver  from  the  obligation  to  eliminate  quantita- 
tive restrictions   when  the  balance-of-payments 


justification  for  them  no  longer  existed  wc|l 
receive  sympathetic  consideration  on  a  case- a 
case  basis.  The  waiver  would  be  subject  to  cl 
ditions  and  limitations  determined  by  the  cl 
tracting  parties,  and  the  country  receiving! 
would  be  required  to  eliminate  its  "hard  core"! 
striction  over  a  comparatively  short  period! 
time,  not  to  exceed  5  years.  The  country  receiv! 
the  waiver  would  also  be  required  to  report  I 
nually  on  the  progress  made  toward  such  elimi*. 
tion. 

By  separate  decision  a  waiver  was  gran  & 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the  United  State*! 
apply  import  restrictions  required  under  sect! 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
amended,  notwithstanding  certain  provisions! 
the  agreement  with  which  such  restrictions  nl 
occasionally  be  in  conflict.  Under  the  terms  of  l] 
waiver  the  United  States  will  submit  an  annl 
report  to  the  contracting  parties  of  actions  tall 
under  the  waiver. 

It  was  recognized  that  flexibility  in  the  agi- 
ment  would  be  necessary  to  accommodate  the  des  e 
of  underdeveloped  countries  to  promote  their  - 
dustrialization  consistently  with  the  Gatt.  1e 
existing  Gatt  article  dealing  with  this  probh 
was  almost  completely  rewritten,  and  the  res* 
is  a  new  article  which  would  permit  undevel- 
oped countries  greater  flexibility  in  modify) ; 
tariff  rates  and  in  imposing  other  restrictive  me  - 
ures  when  necessary  for  economic  developme. 
Provision  was  also  made  in  this  article  for  ir 
Organization  to  assure  that  the  interests  of  otlr 
Gatt  countries  which  might  be  affected  by  su 
actions  were  adequately  safeguarded. 

A  resolution  was  passed  recommending  tlfc 
countries  endeavor  to  create  conditions  wlvi 
would  promote  the  flow  of  international  capil 
between  them,  having  regard  in  particular  to  I 
importance  of  providing  for  protection  of  existi  * 
and  future  investment,  for  avoiding  double  ta: 
tion,  and  for  facilitating  the  transfer  of  earnir  I 
on  foreign  investments. 

Attention  was  also  directed  to  the  problem  : 
export  subsidies.     New  provisions  were  fonr- 
lated  that  would  require  Gatt  countries  not  to  ul 
export  subsidies  on  primary  products  so  as  >| 
obtain  for  themselves  more  than  a  fair  share  -!| 
world  trade.     In  the  field  of  nonprimary  prodim 
no  new  or  increased  export  subsidies  would  > 
permitted  under  the  amended  Gatt,  and  a  reexa- 
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;ition  of  the  problem  would  be  held  before  the 
(1  of  1957  to  determine  whet  her  existing  export 
bsidies  on  nonprimary  commodities  could  be 
(dished  or  whether  the  standstill  could  be  ex- 
luled  for  a  further  period.  The  present  Gatt 
•ovisions  simply  require  countries  to  submit 
ports  on  their  subsidies  to  the  contracting 
.rties. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  providing  that 
iy  country  party  to  the  agreement  which  desires 

dispose  of  agricultural  surpluses  should  en- 
avor  to  avoid  undue  disruption  of  the  world 
;irket  in  the  commodities  concerned.  The  reso- 
tion  also  recommends  that  countries  disposing 

such  surpluses  consult  regarding  their  disposal 
th  other  principal  suppliers  of  the  commodities 
order  to  contribute  to  the  orderly  liquidation  of 
ch  surpluses.  They  also  recommended  that 
lenever  practicable  a  Gatt  country  desiring  to 
[ihdate  a  substantial  quantity  of  strategic  stock- 
les  should  give  advance  notice  of  its  intention  to 
►  so  and  consult  with  any  other  Gatt  country 
Inch  considers  itself  to  be  substantially  affected 
■  the  proposed  liquidation. 

The  results  of  the  Gatt  review  reflect  the 
hievement  of  the  objectives  which  the  United 
ates  had  in  the  Conference.  In  accordance  with 
e  President's  message  to  the  Congress  of  March 
1, 1954,  there  has  emerged  a  more  effective  instru- 
ct for  the  development  of  a  workable  and 
utually  advantageous  system  of  world  trade, 
lbstantial  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
vtt,  and  a  permanent  organization  to  apply  the 
vtt  has  been  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  expe- 
;nce  of  the  past  7  years.  The  Conference  dem- 
strated  once  again  the  strong  interest  and  desire 
hch  the  United  States  and  other  countries  have 
dealing  with  their  trade  problems  on  a  coopera- 
te basis. 


IXT  OF  AGREEMENT  ON  ORGANIZATION 
)R  TRADE  COOPERATION 

PART    I— GENERAL 
ticle  1 — Establishment 

The  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation  (hereinafter 
'erred  to  as  "the  Organization")  is  hereby  established 
further,  as  provided  for  in  the  General  Agreement  and 
rein,  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  and  objectives  set 
•th  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
erein  referred  to  as  "the  General  Agreement"). 


Article  2 — Membership 

The  Members  of  the  Organization  shall  be  the  contract- 
ing parties  to  the  General  Agreement.  Governments  which 
become  or  cease  to  be  contracting  parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  shall  become  or  cease  to  be  Members  of  the 
Organization.  The  Organization  may,  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  votes  cast,  invite  governments  which  are 
not  or  which  cease  to  be  contracting  parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  to  participate  in  such  activities  of  the  Organ- 
ization and  on  such  terms  as  it  shall  decide;  Provided 
that  in  no  case  shall  such  participation  involve  the  right 
to  vote  or  to  be  counted  in  determining  the  fulfilment  of 
the  relevant  voting  requirements  when  the  Organization 
is  exercising  any  function  relating  directly  to  the  General 
Agreement. 

Article  8 — Functions 

(a)  The  Organization  shall  administer  the  General 
Agreement  and  generally  facilitate  the  operation  of  that 
Agreement. 

(b)  In  addition,  the  Organization  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing functions: 


(i) 

(ii) 
(iii) 


(iv) 


to  facilitate  intergovernmental  consultations  on 
questions  relating  to  international  trade; 
to  sponsor  international  trade  negotiations; 
to  study  questions  of  international  trade  and 
commercial  policy  and,  where  appropriate,  make 
recommendations  thereon ; 

to  collect,  analyse  and  publish  information  and 
statistical  data  relating  to  international  trade 
and  commercial  policy,  due  regard  being  paid 
to  the  activities  in  this  field  of  other  interna- 
tional bodies. 

(c)  The  Organization  shall,  in  carrying  out  these  func- 
tions, endeavour  to  give  full  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  1  of  this  Agreement. 

(d)  The  Organization  shall  have  no  authority  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement ;  no  decision  or 
other  action  of  the  Assembly  or  any  subsidiary  body  of 
the  Organization  shall  have  the  effect  of  imposing  on  a 
Member  any  new  obligation  which  the  Member  has  not 
specifically  agreed  to  undertake. 

PART  II— STRUCTURE  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
THE  ORGANIZATION 

Article  4 — Structure  in  General 

The  Organization  shall  have  an  Assembly,  an  Executive 
Committee  and  a  Secretariat. 

Article  5 — The  Assembly 

(a)  The  Assembly  shall  consist  of  all  the  Members  of 
the  Organization. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Assembly  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Organization. 

(c)  The  Assembly  shall  determine  the  seat  of  the 
Organization. 

(d)  The  Assembly  shall  meet  in  regular  annual  session 
and  in  such  special  sessions  as  may  be  convened  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  procedure. 
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(e)  The  Assembly  shall  establish  its  own  rules  of  pro- 
cedure and  shall  approve  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  of  any  other  subsidiary  body. 

Article  6 — The  Executive  Committee 

(a)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  seven- 
teen Members  of  the  Organization  elected  periodically  by 
the  Assembly.  Each  election  shall  be  for  a  single  term 
and  each  Member  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election.  In  such 
elections,  the  Assembly  shall  be  guided  by  the  following 
criteria : 

(i)  the  Executive  Committee  shall  include  the  five 
members  of  chief  economic  importance,  in  the 
determination  of  which  particular  regard  shall 
be  paid  to  their  shares  in  international  trade; 
(ii)  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  representative 
of  the  broad  geographical  areas  to  which  the 
Members  belong; 
(iii)  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  representative 
of  different  degrees  of  economic  development, 
different  types  of  economies  and  different  eco- 
nomic interests. 

(b)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  exercise  the  powers 
and  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  it  by  the  Assembly  by 
a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast.  Decisions  or 
recommendations  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
subject  to  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Assembly  by  any  Mem- 
ber in  accordance  with  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Assembly. 

(c)  Any  Member  of  the  Organization  which  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  entitled  to 
participate,  without  the  right  to  vote,  in  the  discussion  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  any  matter  of  concern  to  it. 

Article  7 — The  Secretariat 

(a)  The  Assembly  shall  appoint  a  Director-General  as 
chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Organization.  The 
powers,  duties,  conditions  of  service  and  term  of  office  of 
the  Director-General  shall  conform  to  regulations  ap- 
proved by  the  Assembly. 

(b)  The  Director-General  or  his  representative  shall  be 
entitled  to  participate,  without  the  right  to  vote,  in  all 
meetings  of  the  Assembly  and  subsidiary  bodies  of  the 
Organization. 

(c)  The  Director-General  shall  appoint  the  members  of 
the  staff,  and  shall  fix  their  duties  and  conditions  of  serv- 
ice in  accordance  with  regulations  approved  by  the 
Assembly. 

(d)  The  selection  of  the  members  of  the  staff  shall  as 
far  as  possible  be  made  on  a  wide  geographical  basis  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  various  types  of  economy  repre- 
sented by  Member  countries.  The  paramount  considera- 
tion in  the  selection  of  candidates  and  in  determining  the 
conditions  of  service  of  the  staff  shall  be  the  necessity 
of  securing  the  highest  standards  of  efficiency,  competence, 
impartiality  and  integrity. 

(e)  The  responsibilities  of  the  Director-General  and  of 
the  members  of  the  staff  shall  be  exclusively  international 
In  character.  In  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  they  shall 
not  seek  or  receive  instructions  from  any  government  or 
from  any  other  authority  external  to  the  Organization. 
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They  shall  refrain  from  any  action  which  might  re  I 
on  their  positions  as  international  officials.  The  Mem  - 
shall  respect  the  international  character  of  the  respofl 
bilities  of  these  persons  and  shall  not  seek  to  influf;, 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Article  8 — Voting 

(a)  At  meetings  of  the  Assembly  each  Member  of  fc 
Organization  shall  be  entitled  to  have  one  vote  and,  t 
cept  as  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  General  Agreen* 
or  in  this  Agreement,  decisions  of  the  Assembly  shal  <■ 
taken  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  ancl 
other  subsidiary  bodies  shall  have  one  vote  therein ;  1  ► 
vided  that  the  rules  of  procedure  may  require  that  par  i 
to  a  dispute  shall  abstain  from  voting. 

Article  9 — Budget  and  Contributions 

(a)  The  Director-General  shall  present  to  the  Assem)-, 
through  the  Executive  Committee,  the  annual  budt 
estimates  and  financial  statement  of  the  Organizati . 
The  Assembly  shall  approve  the  accounts  and  the  bud* . 

(b)  The  Assembly  shall  apportion  the  expenditures  f 
the  Organization  among  the  Members,  in  accordance  wi 
a  scale  of  contributions  to  be  fixed  by  the  Assembly,  1 1 
each  Member  shall  contribute  promptly  to  the  Organi  - 
tion  its  share  of  these  expenditures. 

(c)  If  a  Member  is  in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  j 
contributions  by  an  amount  which  equals  or  exceeds  ; 
amount  of  contributions  due  from  it  in  respect  of  ': 
preceding  two  completed  financial  years,  the  Meml- 
shall  have  no  vote,  and  shall  not  be  counted  in  1* 
determining  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  relevant  votij 
requirements,  in  the  organs  of  the  Organization.  If  i 
Assembly  is  satisfied  that  the  failure  to  pay  is  due  • 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  Member,  it  m , 
nevertheless,  permit  such  a  Member  to  vote,  and  then  sv 
Member  shall  be  counted  accordingly. 

Article  10 — Status 

(a)  The  Organization  shall  have  legal  personality. 

(b)  The  Organization  shall  enjoy  in  the  territory  ' 
each  of  the  Members  such  legal  capacity,  privileges  a 
immunities  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of 
functions. 

(c)  The  representatives  of  the  Members,  and  the  o 
cials  of  the  Organization  shall  similarly  enjoy  such  pri 
leges  and  immunities  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  im 
pendent  exercise  of  their  functions  in  connexion  with  t 
Organization. 

(d)  The  privileges  and  immunities  to  be  accorded 
a  Member  to  the  Organization,  to  its  officials  and  to  t 
representatives  of  its  Members  shall  be  similar  to  the  I 
accorded  by  that  Member  to  specialized  agencies  of  t 
United  Nations,  to  their  officials  and  to  the  represent 
tives  of  their  members,  under  the  Convention  on  the  Pri 
leges  and  Immunities  of  the  Specialized  Agencies,  or  und 
similar  arrangements. 

Article  11 — Relations  with  other  Organizations 

(a)  The  Organization  shall  make  arrangements  wl'J 
intergovernmental  bodies  and  agencies  which  have  relat 
responsibilities  to  provide  for  effective  cooperation  ai 
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avoidance  of  unnecessary  duplication  of  activities, 
lo  In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  par- 
aph, the  Organization  may,  by  an  agreement  approved 
nembly,  be  brought  into  relationship  with  the 
red  Nations,  as  one  of  the  specialized  agencies  referred 
ii  Article  57  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
c)  The  Organization  may  make  suitable  arrangements 
consultation  and  cooperation  with  non-governmental 
inizations  concerned  with  matters  within  the  scope  of 
Organisation. 

EtT  III— SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
HE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  GENERAL 
QBEEMENT 

icle  12 — Administration  in  General 

he  Organization  shall  give  effect  to  those  provisions  of 
General  Agreement  which  provide  for  action  by  the 
anization,  and  shall  carry  out  such  other  activities  in 
tion  to  the  General  Agreement  which  involve  joint 
on.  This  shall  include  the  taking  of  decisions,  the 
worship  of  negotiations  and  consultations,  the  conduct 
tudies,  the  circulation  of  proposals  and  the  receipt  of 
>rts,  in  any  case  in  which  such  action  is  required  or 
ropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  General 
eement. 

cle  18 — Waivers  in  Exceptional  Circumstances 

i  exceptional  circumstances,  not  elsewhere  provided 
in  this  Agreement,  nor  provided  for  in  the  General 
?ement,  the  Assembly  may  waive  an  obligation  im- 
■d  upon  a  contracting  party  by  the  General  Agree- 
t;  Provided  that  any  such  decision  shall  be  approved 
;  two-thirds  majority  of  the  votes  cast  and  that  such 
ority  shall  comprise  more  than  half  of  the  Members. 
Assembly  may  also  by  such  a  vote  (i)  define  certain 
gories  of  exceptional  circumstances  to  which  other 
ag  requirements  shall  apply  for  the  waiver  of  obliga- 
a  imposed  by  the  General  Agreement  upon  a  con- 
ting  party  thereto,  and  (ii)  prescribe  such  criteria 
my  be  necessary  for  the  application  of  this  Article. 

cle  H — Nullification  and  Impairment 

t)  If  a  claim  that  a  benefit  accruing  directly  or  in- 
ctly  under  the  General  Agreement  is  being  nullified  or 
lired,  or  that  the  attainment  of  any  objective  of  that 
"ement  is  being  impeded,  is  referred  to  the  Organiza- 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  Agreement, 
Organization  shall  promptly  investigate  the  matter 
shall  make  appropriate  recommendations  to  the  con- 
ting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement  which  it  con- 
rs  to  be  concerned,  or  give  a  ruling  on  the  matter,  as 
opriate.  The  Organization  may  consult  with  con- 
ting  parties,  with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
United  Nations,  and  with  any  appropriate  intergov- 
lental  organization  in  cases  where  it  considers  such 
ultation  necessary. 

)  If  the  Organization  considers  that  the  circum- 
ees  are  serious  enough  to  justify  such  action,  it  may 
orize  a  contracting  party  or  parties  to  suspend  the 
ication  to  any  other  contracting  party  or  parties  of 
concessions  or  other  obligations  under  the  General 


Agreement  as  it  determines  to  be  appropriate  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  application  to  any  contracting  party 
of  any  concession  or  other  obligation  is  in  fact  suspended, 
that  contracting  party  shall  then  be  free,  not  later  than 
sixty  days  after  such  action  is  taken,  to  give  written 
notice  to  the  Director-General  of  the  Organization  of  its 
intention  to  withdraw  from  the  General  Agreement  and 
such  withdrawal  shall  take  effect  on  the  sixtieth  day 
following  the  day  on  which  such  notice  is  received  by  him. 

Article  15 — Continued  Application  of  Provisions  of  this 
Part 

The  Members  shall  not,  acting  as  contracting  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement,  amend  the  General  Agreement  so 
as  to  provide  therein  for  procedures,  other  than  consulta- 
tion, negotiation  or  recommendation,  applicable  to  the 
general  situations  to  which  Articles  13  and  14  relate. 

PART  IV— OTHER  PROVISIONS 

Article  16 — Amendments 

Amendments  to  this  Agreement  shall  become  effective, 
in  respect  of  those  Members  which  accept  them,  upon 
acceptance  by  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Organ- 
ization and  thereafter  in  respect  of  each  other  Member 
upon  acceptance  by  it. 

Article  17 — Entry  into  Force 

(a)  This  Agreement  shall  be  deposited,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Article  21,  with  the  Director-General  of  the 
Organization. 

(b)  This  Agreement  shall  be  opened  at  Geneva  on  10 
March  1955  for  acceptance,  by  signature  or  otherwise,  by 
contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement  and  by  any 
other  government  which  has,  in  accordance  with  such 
rules  of  procedure  as  may  be  established  by  the  Organ- 
ization, notified  the  Director-General  of  its  intention  to 
accede. 

(c)  Without  prejudice  to  the  principle  laid  down  in 
Article  2,  this  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force,  as  among 
those  governments  which  are  then  contracting  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  and  which  have  accepted  this 
Agreement,  on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  day  on 
which  it  has  been  accepted  by  governments  named  in  the 
Annex  to  this  Agreement  the  territories  of  which  account 
for  85  per  centum  of  the  total  external  trade  of  the  terri- 
tories of  such  governments,  computed  in  accordance  with 
the  appropriate  column  of  percentage  set  forth  therein. 
This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  for  each  other  gov- 
ernment which  is  a  contracting  party  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  day  on 
which  it  has  been  accepted  thereby.  It  shall  enter  into 
force  for  each  other  government  which  has  accepted  it 
when  such  government  accedes  to  the  General  Agreement. 

Article  18 — Notification  and  Registration 

(a)  The  Director-General  of  the  Organization  shall 
promptly  furnish  a  certified  copy  of  this  Agreement  and 
a  notification  of  its  entry  into  force,  and  of  each  ac- 
ceptance thereof,  to  each  contracting  party  to  the  General 
Agreement. 

(b)  This  Agreement  shall  be  registered  in  accordance 
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with  the  provisions  of  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

PART   V— TRANSITIONAL   PROVISIONS 

Article    19 — Relation    to    Amendments    to    the    General 
Agreement 

If  this  Agreement  enters  into  force  before  the  entry 
into  force  of  amendments  to  the  General  Agreement  con- 
tained in  the  Protocol  of  Organizational  Amendments  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  dated  10 
March  1955,  this  Agreement  shall,  until  the  entry  into 
force  of  such  amendments,  be  applied  as  if  all  references 
in  the  General  Agreement  to  "the  CONTRACTING  PAR- 
TIES" were  references  to  the  Organization. 

Article  20 — Provisional  Application 

Without  prejudice  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  Article 
2,  if  by  15  November  1955  this  Agreement  shall  not  have 
entered  into  force  pursuant  to  paragraph  (c)  of  Article  17, 
those  governments,  being  contracting  parties  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement,  which  are  prepared  to  do  so  may  never- 
theless decide  to  apply  it;  Provided  that  the  territories 
of  such  governments  account  for  the  percentage  of  trade 
required  for  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Agreement  under 
paragraph  (c)  of  Article  17. 

Article  21 — Temporary  Exercise  of  Depository  Functions 

Pending  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Agreement,  the 
title  "Director-General  of  the  Organization"  in  paragraph 
(b)  of  Article  14,  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  Article  17 
and  paragraph  (a)  of  Article  18,  shall  read  "Executive 
Secretary  to  the  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement". 

In  Witness  Whereof  the  respective  representatives, 
duly  authorized  to  that  effect,  have  signed  the  present 
Agreement. 

Done  at  Geneva,  in  a  single  copy,  in  the  English  and 
French  languages,  both  texts  authentic,  this  tenth  day  of 
March,*  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

ANNEX— PERCENTAGE  SHARES  OF  TOTAL  EXTER- 
NAL TRADE  TO  BE  USED  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF 
MAKING  THE  DETERMINATION  REFERRED  TO 
IN  ARTICLE  17 

(based  on  the  average  of  1949-1953) 

If,  prior  to  the  accession  of  the  Government  of  Japan 
to  the  General  Agreement,  the  present  Agreement  has  been 
accepted  by  contracting  parties  the  external  trade  of  which 
under  column  I  accounts  for  the  percentage  of  such  trade 
specified  in  paragraph  (c)  of  Article  17,  column  I  shall  be 
applicable  for  the  purposes  of  that  paragraph.  If  the 
present  Agreement  has  not  been  so  accepted  prior  to  the 
accession  of  the  Government  of  Japan,  column  II  shall  be 
applicable  for  the  purposes  of  that  paragraph. 


Column  I 
(Contract- 
ing parties 
on  1  March 
1955) 


Australia 

Austria 

Belgium-Luxemburg 

Brazil 

Burma 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

Finland 

France 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of_ 

Greece 

Haiti 

India 

Indonesia 

Italy 

Netherlands,  Kingdom  of  the_  _ 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Peru 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

Sweden 

Turkey 

Union  of  South  Africa 

United  Kingdom 

United  States  of  America 

Uruguay 

Japan 


3.  1 
0.9 

4.  3 
2.5 
0.3 
6.  7 
0.  5 

0.  6 

1.  1 
1.4 
1.  4 

0.  1 

1.  0 
8.  7 
5.3 
0.4 

0.  1 

2.  4 

1.  3 

2.  9 


Columt  rJ 
CContr.t. 
big  par  id 
on  1  M; J 
1955  a  9 
Japai 


0.9 
0.  4 
0.  6 
2.5 
0.  6 
1.8 
20.3 
20.  6 
0.4 


100.  0 


4 
1 
4 

3 

8 
6 

0 
1 
1 
8 
4 
6 
4 
6 
8 

1  • 

2 
4 
3 


10  0 


Note:  These  percentages  have  been  computed  tak? 
into  account  the  trade  of  all  territories  in  respect  of  wl  I 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  is  applied 
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♦This  document  signed  by  the  United  States  ad  referen- 
dum on  March  21,  1955. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  March  22  confirmed  Homer  Ferguson » 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

The  Senate  on  March  23  confirmed  Ellis  O.  Briggs  to » 
Ambassador  to  Peru. 

The  Senate  on  March  23  confirmed  William  S.  B.  Li ' 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
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Our  Southern  Partners: 

The  Story  of  Our  Latin  American  Relations 
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25  cents 


Our  casual  use  of  the  word  "American"  when  we  mean 
"United  States"  leads  us  to  forget  that  most  "Americans"  live 
outside  our  48  States  in  other  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Whether  we  call  them  Nicaraguans,  Canadians,  Brazilians, 
Cubans,  or  any  other  national  name,  they  are  all  "Americans" 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

These  other  Americans  are  very  important  people  in  our 
daily  life.  They  will  be  even  more  important  in  our  future. 
They  are  our  good  partners,  friends,  and  neighbors. 

This  48-page  publication  tells  about  our  southern  partners — 
the  people  and  the  region,  their  economic  policies,  political  and 
social  development,  the  growth  of  inter-American  organiza- 
tions, our  policy  toward  Latin  America,  and  the  outlook  for 
great  progress  of  the  United  States  and  our  Latin  American 
partners,  working  together. 

Copies  of  this  publication  may  be  purchased  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  25  cents  each. 
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eeting  the  People  of  Central  America 


hy  Vice  President  Nixon  '■ 


note  that  this  Council  has  had  12  speakers 
>re  my  appearance  here  tonight,  and  it  is  sig- 
•ant  to  note  that  this  is  the  first  speaker  who 
!  had  the  subject  of  Latin  America.     I  trust 

it  will  not  be  the  last  because  it  seems  to  me 
ier  unfortunate  that  we  usually  hear  of  Latin 
erica  only  when  there  is  an  earthquake,  a  flood, 
irricane,  or  a  revolution  in  that  area.    We  get 

prompt  and  efficient  coverage  of  such  legiti- 
e  news  items,  as  we  should.  But  another  stoiy, 
h  bigger,  more  exciting,  and  more  important 
it  adequately  being  told  in  the  United  States. 
9  is  the  story  of  an  old  and  honored  civiliza- 

awakening,  of  a  potential  economic  giant 

I  unshackled,  of  the  way  being  paved  for 
itable  development  which  may  bring  to  Latin 
rica  more  progress  in  the  last  half  of  this 
ury  than  the  United  States  itself  experienced 
ng  the  first  half  of  the  century.  . 
tiis  is  the  story  that  I  would  like  to  tell  tonight. 
irst,  a  word  about  the  trip.  As  representatives 
ie  President,  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  visited  10  coun- 

in  Middle  America  and  in  the  Caribbean  area, 
we  also  visited  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
ids.  We  saw  some  breathtaking  scenery,  and 
n  urge  all  of  you  to  visit  these  areas  because 
a  tourist's  paradise — the  volcanoes  in  Mexico ; 
and  of  eternal  spring,  Guatemala;  the  mag- 
ent  lakes  in  Nicaragua;  the  fine  climate  in 
a  Rica  and  San  Jose,  and  coming  from  a  Cali- 
ian  that's  high  praise,  you  know;  and  the 
ity  of  Chiriqui  Province  (you  have  never 
d  of  it,  perhaps,  but  it's  the  Texas  of  Pan- 

Jdress  made  before  the  World  Affairs  Council,  Los 
leg,  Calif.,  on  Mar.  14.  The  Vice  President  and  Mrs. 
i  returned  to  the  United  States  on  Mar.  6  after  a 
d's  visit  to  Central  America. 


ama).  And  the  vacation  wonderlands  of  the 
Caribbean — Habana,  St.  Thomas,  San  Juan, 
Ciudad  Trujillo,  Port-au-Prince — all  of  these  we 
were  able  to  see  even  though  very,  very  briefly. 
And  we  saw  great  religious  and  cultural  and  his- 
torical monuments — the  Shrine  of  Guadalupe  in 
Mexico,  the  Citadel  in  Haiti,  and  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  the  University  of  Santo  Domingo, 
the  oldest  in  the  hemisphere. 

We  were  privileged  to  meet  and  to  be  enter- 
tained graciously  by  the  Heads  of  State  and  other 
Government  officials  of  the  countries  that  we 
visited,  and,  departing  from  the  usual  format  of 
such  visits  by  Government  officials,  we  did  some- 
thing else.  We  saw  thousands  of  people  in  all 
walks  of  life.  Mrs.  Nixon  visited  by  herself  88 
schools,  orphanages,  and  hospitals,  including  the 
leper  colony  in  Panama.  I  went  to  farms,  fac- 
tories, schools,  churches,  and  the  market  places, 
where  I  met  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  newspapermen  who  were  along  and 
apparently  kept  track  of  such  things  said  that  we 
shook  hands  with  28,526  people  during  the  course 
of  the  30  days. 

In  connection  with  all  this,  sometimes  the  ques- 
tion is  asked:  Why?  Why  meet  these  common, 
ordinary  people — workers,  laborers,  farmers, 
teachers,  and  students?  The  answer  is  just  as  I 
gave  it  when  we  returned  from  Asia.  We  felt 
that  this  was  the  only  tangible  way  for  us  to  ex- 
press the  deep  affection  that  the  American  people 
have  for  peoples  in  other  lands.  It  was  the  way 
that  we  had  to  get  to  know  them,  and  through  us 
they  were  able  to  know  a  little  about  the  United 
States.2 


2  For  text  of  Mr.  Nixon's  report  on  his  tour  of  Asia,  see 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  4, 1954,  p.  10. 
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Now  for  some  impressions,  and  may  I  empha- 
size that  the  impressions  are  not  those  of  an  expert 
but  of  a  visitor  trying  to  cram  years  of  experience 
into  a  period  of  30  very,  very  brief  days. 

Importance  of  Latin  America  to  U.S. 

Why  is  Latin  America  important  ?  You  know, 
in  these  days  we  are  justifiably  concerned  by  what 
is  happening  in  Asia  and  in  Europe  and  sometimes 
have  a  tendency  to  underestimate  the  importance 
of  Latin  America.  But  consider  for  a  moment 
these  facts.  Strategically,  the  Republics  in  the 
American  hemisphere  are  our  closest  neighbors. 
Therefore,  they  can  be,  as  they  are  now,  most  es- 
sential friends;  they  could  be  in  the  future  po- 
tentially dangerous  enemies. 

Economically,  and  this  is  not,  I  think,  too  well 
known  in  the  United  States,  Latin  America  buys 
more  from  the  United  States  than  all  of  Europe 
put  together;  Latin  America  buys  more  than  all 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceania  combined.  Mexico 
is  our  third  best  customer ;  Venezuela,  our  fifth ; 
Cuba,  our  sixth. 

Politically,  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere form  together  a  bulwark  of  the  free  world, 
supporting  free-world  principles  and  opposing 
Communist  encroachment.  If  we  didn't  know  it 
before,  we  certainly  learned  it  at  Caracas.  And 
we  find  the  clear  principles  guiding  the  American 
Republics  constantly  demonstrated  at  the  United 
Nations.  Our  countries  seldom  fail  to  act  virtu- 
ally as  a  unit  on  issues  of  free-world  importance. 

Consider  the  population  problem  for  a  moment. 
Right  today  there  are  10  million  more  people  in 
Latin  America  than  there  are  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  present  rate  of  growth  in  that  area,  which 
is  twice  the  world  rate,  there  will  be  600  million 
people  in  Latin  America  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  and  for  other  reasons 
as  well,  it  can  truly  be  said  that  what  helps  one  of 
the  countries  in  the  Americas  helps  us  all  and  what 
hurts  one  will  in  the  end  hurt  us  all. 

Now,  let  us  consider  what  has  been  wrong  with 
the  past  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  Latin 
America.  I  think  that  I  could  sum  it  up  in  this 
way  :  that  our  policy  toward  Latin  America  in  the 
past  has  been  characterized  by  stops  and  starts, 
by  big  talk  and  very  little  action.  On  too  many 
ionfl  a  report  is  made  advocating  a  program 
for  progress  in  Latin  America;  everybody  gets  ex- 
cited for  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks;  and  then  the 


report  is  quietly  pigeonholed  and  for  the  mos 
forgotten.     United  States  policy  toward 
America  must  have  consistency,  continuity) 
follow-through.     This  administration  recoil 
the  necessity  for  that  type  of  policy,  and  we  a 
termined  to  carry  it  forward.     Dr.  Milton  Ij 
hower's  trip  to  South  America,  and  our  vii 
Central  America,  is  clearcut  evidence  of  thei 
importance  this  administration   attaches  tl 
veloping    a    more    effective    policy    for 
America. 

Prospects  for  Peace  and  Stability 

I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  prospec 
peace  and  political  stability  in  this  area, 
an  optimistic  note.     I  believe  that  there  is 
stantial,  hard  evidence  that  the  inter- Ame; 
area  is  entering  an  era  of  greater  internal  sta  I 
and  peaceful  relations.     Let  me  give  you  som 
sons,  some  examples.     I  was  able  to  witness  i 
hand  the  culmination  of  the  efforts  of  thf 
ganization  of  American  States  to  settle  the  di 
which  had  arisen  between  Costa  Rica  and 
ragua,  two  countries  whose  peoples  are  neig] 
and  friends.     Their  leaders,  each  devoted  t 
own  country  and  each  believing  in  the  justi 
his  position,  expressed  to  me  personally  a  det<i 
nation  to  attempt  to  find  peaceful  solutions  c 
differences  between  them.     Incidentally,  tho> 
pressions  about  solutions  were  both  made,; 
nificantly  enough,  at  one-thirty  in  the  moii 
after  a  considerably  long  conference.     Bui 
Oas  and  the  leaders  of  both  countries,  Pres  i 
Somoza  and  President  Figueres,  are  to  be  con 
ulated,  I  believe,  for  the  example  that  they 
set  for  the  whole  world  in  finding  peaceful 
tions  to  difficult  problems. 

We  found  Panama  still  grieving  over  the  s 
less  assassination  of  President  Remon,  a  man' 
will  without  question  go  down  in  history  as  o 
the  greatest  leaders,  one  of  the  greatest  presioi 
Panama  has  ever  had.    It  was  our  privile; 
present  to  Mrs.  Remon,  who  visited  Washii 
and  made  such  a  wonderful  impression  witl'i 
husband  when  she  was  here  a  few  months  I 
the  sympathy  of  President  and  Mrs.  Eisenh* 
and  of  all  of  the  American  people  in  her  ;'. 
loss,  as  well  as  that  of  Panama.     I  am  convi  * 
however,  that  President  Arias  and  the  men* 
of  his  government  will  successfully  steer  Pair 
through  this  crisis  and  that  (hey  will  continu 
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M  of  stability  and  progress  which  President 
m  had  si)  auspiciously  Inaugurated. 

nduras  is  a  country  which  has  been  plagued 

ier  H*»  revolutions  in  a  relatively  brief  his- 

Recently,   it   seemed    headed   for  another 

tmnental  crisis  when  no  candidate  for  the 

iloncv  won  a  majority  of  the  votes.     But  the 

tiou  brightened  because  Vice  President  Lo- 

U  Chief  of  State,  stepped  into  the  breach. 

doing  one  of  the  most  outstanding  jobs  in  the 

sphere  in  dealing  effectively  with  the  prob- 

of  the  people  and  in  creating  an  economic 

i'e   which   will   attract   the  new  investment 

i  essential  for  progress. 
(W,  let  us  turn  to  the  country  of  our  closest 
.  our  friends  south  of  the  border,  Mexico, 
k  is  the  second  nation  in  population  among 
e  American  Republics.  President  Ruiz  Cor- 
,  in  my  judgment,  is  one  of  the  greatest  lead- 
lexico  has  ever  had.  This  man,  who  is  at 
gentle  and  strong,  honest  and  able,  has  a 
mg  desire  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  of 
fellow  countrymen.  I  saw  that  desire.  I 
1  him  speak  feelingly  time  and  again  of  the 
'rcent  of  the  people  of  Mexico  who,  he  said, 
on  tortillas  and  frijoles.  He  brought  it 
vividly  to  us  after  a  magnificent  luncheon 
he  and  his  lovely  First  Lady  gave  for  Mrs. 
n  and  me  at  Los  Pinos,  the  Presidential  Man- 
As  we  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  mansion,  I 
rked  to  him  :  "This  is  a  most  beautiful  Presi- 
al  Mansion,  Mr.  President,"  and  he  said, 
.  "It  is  beautiful,  but  300  meters  away  people 
n  caves."  "That,"  he  added,  "is  the  tragedy 
he  problem  of  Mexico." 

I  Mexico  has  reached  the  stage  of  political 
rity.  and,  under  President  Ruiz  Cortines' 
policies,  economic  progress,  in  my  opinion,  is 
1  to  follow. 

ber  examples  could  be  given,  but  I  would  like 
>ntion  Puerto  Rico  just  briefly.  You  know, 
innately,  many  of  us  think  of  Puerto  Rico 
trilv  in  connection  with  the  attempt  of  a 
)  of  fanatics  to  kill  members  of  Congress  last 
( Jonsequently,  when  we  went  there  we  made 
pedal  point  to  make  many  unexpected  stops 
0  go  out  and  meet  the  people  on  the  streets, 
tell  you  that  they  are  friendly  to  the  United 
s,  of  which,  of  course,  they  are  a  part,  and 
they  are  proud  of  the  American  citizenship 


which  is  theirs.  They  are  proud  of  their  au- 
tonomy, which  was  written  by  themselves  into 
their  constitution  and  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Congress,  and  they  are  justifiably  proud  of  the 
way  in  w^hich  they  are  dealing  effectively  with 
problems  of  education,  housing,  public  health, 
agriculture,  and  the  development  of  natural  re- 
sources. You  have  to  be  there  to  see  how  effec- 
tively they  are  doing  this.  Puerto  Rico,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  absolute  refutation  of  all  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  about  the  United  States  as  an 
oppressive,  imperialist  power  with  a  policy  of 
colonial  enslavement.  I  was  privileged  to  meet, 
incidentally,  several  of  the  thousands  of  Puerto 
Ricans  who  fought  so  gallantly  in  Korea  in  our 
forces.  In  one  factory  which  I  visited,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  workers  were  Korean  veterans. 

Under  the  leadership  of  their  dynamic,  forward- 
looking  Governor,  Munoz  Marin,  Puerto  Ricans 
are  proving  in  this  very  small  land  with  a  tremen- 
dous population  what  can  be  done  to  conquer 
poverty  by  a  people  who  have  vision  and  determi- 
nation and  who  make  the  maximum  use  of  very 
limited  natural  resources. 

With  reference  to  the  area  in  general,  it  seems 
to  me  that  what  must  be  done  is  to  explore  every 
means  of  developing  closer  political  and  economic 
relationships  between  these  nations — nations  al- 
ready closely  bound  together  by  geography,  cul- 
ture, and  economic  factors.  A  periodic  meeting 
of  the  Chiefs  of  State  of  the  countries  concerned, 
and  the  expansion  of  Odeca,  the  Organization  of 
Central  American  States  which  has  been  sponsored 
so  vigorously  by  President  Osorio  of  Salvador, 
are  among  the  specific  steps  that  might  be 
considered. 

I  would  like  to  comment  at  this  point  on  a 
question  about  which  I  have  had  several  inquiries 
since  returning  to  the  United  States.  What  about 
communism  in  the  area  ?  What  are  the  dangers  ? 
What  are  the  prospects  ? 

In  my  opinion,  communism  has  reached  and  for- 
tunately has  passed  its  high-water  mark  in  the 
inter- American  area.  The  danger  is  still  present, 
however,  because  the  Communists,  though  under- 
ground and  very  few  in  number,  are  well  organ- 
ized, and  in  many  of  these  countries  a  well- 
organized  minority  always  has  a  chance  to  over- 
throw the  government  and  to  impose  its  rule  upon 
the  majority  of  the  people. 
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Communist  Failure  in  Guatemala 

Guatemala  is  a  grim  and  terrifying  monument 
to  Communist  failure,  both  in  Latin  America  and 
throughout  the  world.  The  Communists  were  in 
power  for  10  years  in  Guatemala,  and  never  has  a 
government  promised  so  much  and  done  so  little 
for  the  people.  They  promised  the  laboring  man 
free  organization  of  unions  and  fair  labor  laws. 
But  under  the  law  adopted  in  1947  they  set  up 
government-dominated  labor  organizations  ded- 
icated to  serving  the  interests  of  the  Communist 
international  labor  organization  in  Moscow  rather 
than  those  of  the  working  man.  Non-Communist 
labor  leaders  were  jailed  and  exiled.  Leaders  of 
workers  who  attempted  to  organize  the  thousands 
of  unemployed  were  beaten  up  and  jailed. 

In  this  connection  might  I  just  comment  that 
I  was  encouraged  by  the  development  of  free 
trade  union  leadership  in  many  of  the  countries 
which  I  visited,  notably  Cuba,  Mexico,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  in  Honduras  as  well.  It  is  generally 
becoming  recognized  in  these  areas  that  the 
answer  to  Communist  trade  union  leadership  is 
not  the  negative  alternative  of  no  unions  at  all 
but  the  constructive  alternative  of  encouraging 
and  developing  free  trade  union  leadership. 
Governments  and  employers  alike  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  workers  are  going  to  organize — it  is  a  question 
of  how  they  are  going  to  organize.  And  the  devel- 
opment of  strong  free  trade  union  leaders,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to 
defeat  Communist  objectives  in  this  area. 

But  going  on  with  the  comparison  of  what  the 
Communists  promised  and  what  they  did  in  Guate- 
mala. They  promised  high  wages  and  benefits, 
but  prices  went  up  so  fast  that  they  ate  up  all  of 
the  wage  increases  that  were  actually  granted. 
They  promised  to  build  more  schools,  but  they 
came  up  only  with  political  planning.  As  a  re- 
sult, they  squandered  large  investments  in  over- 
ambitious  and  poorly  located  structures,  many  of 
which  could  never  be  used  because  of  lack  of  teach- 
ers. Textbooks  and  courses  were  revised  to  ex- 
press the  Communist  doctrine.  Non-Communist 
teachers  were  forced  out  of  the  profession. 

It  is  no  accident,  incidentally,  that  some  of  the 
strongest  opposition  to  the  Communists  in  Guate- 
mala came  from  the  organizations  of  university 
students  who  saw  that  communism  was  pervert- 
ing education  in  that  country  for  Communist 
purposes. 


The  Communists  promised  health  and  hosr.  J 
care.  But  instead  of  filling  the  needs  in  this  fiJ 
they  actually  obstructed  these  measures.  The  J 
propriations  for  public  health  were  substantia 
below  those  for  some  of  the  neighboring  county 
like  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  and  Cuba.  The  subsiJ 
tial  programs  for  malaria  control,  sanitation,  J 
other  projects  were  dropped  because  U.  S.  agenj 
were  cooperating  with  the  Guatemalan  Gov«J 
ment.  Consider  the  tragic  example  of  hosfJ 
space.  The  President  Roosevelt  Hospital,  a  i 
tally  needed  1,000-bed  structure,  was  commerJ 
in  1942.  It  was  still  unfinished  in  1954  w£ 
Castillo  Armas  came  into  power.  And  let  ie 
say  that  this  hospital,  which  the  Commute 
failed  to  finish  in  12  years,  will  be  completed  d 
fully  in  operation  within  1  year  under  the  Casl  .o 
Armas  government. 

The  Communists  promised  to  construct  tli- 
sands  of  houses.  Yet,  in  9  years  virtually  the  c  y 
housing  projects  which  were  completed  were  4 
eral  fine  mansions  for  the  use  of  the  top  Com  > 
nist  officials. 

They  promised  new  roads.  But  after  9  ye  a^ 
despite  huge  expenditures  of  funds  supposedly  it 
highway  purposes,  the  national  highway  netw  -k 
in  Guatemala  was  in  the  worst  condition  in  3 
tory  when  the  new  government  took  over. 

They  promised  agrarian  reform,  but  they  m  le 
the  farmers,  in  effect,  tenants  of  the  state  wit!  it 
ever  letting  them  gain  title  to  the  plots  parci'd 
out  to  them.  The  interests  of  these  farmers  v  :e 
subordinated  to  those  of  the  Communist  Pay. 
The  result  was  a  collectivist  farm  system  ur» 
which  farm  workers  exchanged  a  new  an<  a 
tougher  master — the  tyrannical  Communist  stal- 
f or  their  former  landlords. 

They  squandered  the  national  inheritance  ( I 
sisting  of  state-owned  coffee  plantations  by  putt  g 
them  in  the  hands  of  their  party  favorites,  d 
they  thereby  caused  a  drastic  decline  in  proo 
tivity  and  the  loss  of  millions  in  income  to  ie 
nation. 

As  a  result  of  their  systematic  hostility  to  b  i- 
ness  enterprise,  they  discouraged  normal  econoJC 
expansion  and  drove  into  exile  abroad  an  estim;  d 
$50  million  of  domestic  Guatemalan  prb* 
capital. 

To  cap  it  all  off,  when  President  Arbenz  all 
cated,  he  took  with  him  a  million  dollars  in  (,h 
from  the  already  sacked  national  treasury.  >• 
cidentally,  President  Eisenhower  was  quite  ami  d 
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ng  my  report  to  the  Cabinet  on  Friday  [March 
when  I  pointed  out  that  proportionately  this 
Id  be  like  a  President  of  the  United  States 
ping  off  with  a  billion  dollars, 
ou  have  hoard  about  the  atrocities  visited  upon 
people  of  Guatemala  by  the  Communists,  but 
cannot  imagine  how  terrible  they  were  and 
the  people  felt.  It  is  impossible  for  one  who 
not  visited  Guatemala  to  get  the  feeling  of  the 
ed  of  the  people  in  all  walks  of  life  for  that 
me.  The  record  just  cited  explains  it  in  part. 
I  the  strong  support  for  Castillo  Armas  among 
people  is  explained  by  this  record  despite  the 
•ulties  that  he  has  encountered  since  coming 
power. 

saw  that  support  firsthand.  Cheering  thou- 
Is  were  on  the  streets  every  place  we  went  to- 
ier  in  open  cars.  He  is  the  man  of  the  great 
oritv  of  the  people  and  they  are  behind  him. 
re  is  no  question  about  that, 
uatemala  is  not  yet  out  of  the  woods.  But  it 
a  fine  people,  it  has  rich  undeveloped  natural 
urces,  and  it  has  an  honest,  a  dedicated,  and 
urageous  leader  in  President  Castillo  Armas, 
objective  was  summed  up,  I  thought  very  elo- 
ltly.  when  he  told  me:  "We  have  proved  that 
?an  beat  the  Communists  with  guns;  now  we 
t  prove  that  we  can  do  better  than  they  did 
iroviding  social  justice  for  the  people." 
1  no  place  in  the  world  are  the  stakes  for  free 
)les  higher  than  they  are  in  Guatemala.  Here 
whole  world  has  a  chance  to  make  a  direct 
parison  between  what  a  Communist  govern- 
t  can  do  for  an  undeveloped  country  and  what 
ee  government  can  do.  The  free  world  cannot 
rd  a  failure.  I  am  confident  that  success  will 
m  our  cooperative  efforts  to  succeed.  I  am 
rineed,  and  I  will  make  a  prediction,  that  the 
tillo  Armas  government  can  do  more  good  for 
people  of  Guatemala  in  2  years  than  the  Com- 
fists  did  in  10  years.  And  that  will  be  a  tre- 
idous  accomplishment  not  only  for  Guatemala 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  every  place  in  the 
Id. 

lomic  Development  of  Latin  America 

nd  now  to  the  exciting  story  of  economic  devel- 
lent.  An  era  of  progress  is  inevitable  in  this 
i.  There  are  rich  undeveloped  resources  and 
pie  who  are  willing  to  work.  What  else  is 
led '.  First  of  all,  Latin  America  needs  mar- 
L    Trade  with  the  United  States  is  the  most 


important  single  factor  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America.  And  let  me  say  that  in- 
terest in  trade  in  Latin  America  far  exceeds  any 
interest  in  grants,  loans,  or  technical  assistance. 

From  our  standpoint  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
virtually  every  dollar  we  pay  for  products  of  Latin 
America  is  in  turn  spent  in  the  United  States  for 
the  products  we  sell  to  them.  Reducing  our  im- 
ports from  Latin  America  would  mean  less  dollars 
for  our  exports  to  that  area. 

President  Eisenhower  has  placed  greater  em- 
phasis than  ever  this  year  on  the  importance  of  a 
gradual  selective  reduction  in  artificial  barriers  to 
trade.  In  visiting  Middle  America,  I  saw  the 
physical  proof  of  the  importance  of  this  policy  to 
the  members  of  the  American  family.  The  Amer- 
ican people  must  face  squarely  the  question  of 
whether  we  will  continue  to  import  from  our  sister 
American  Republics  even  though  this,  at  times, 
means  competition  with  American  producers  in 
some  industries.  The  importance  of  vigorous 
inter- American  trade  to  our  own  well-being  is  such 
that  I  believe  that  we  will  not  falter  in  making  the 
correct  decision. 

Second,  Latin  America  needs  capital. 

The  major  source  for  capital  is  not  from 
government  grants  or  loans  but  from  private  in- 
vestors, both  from  within  the  country  concerned 
and  from  without.  To  attract  private  investors, 
the  interested  governments  must  create  conditions 
which  will  give  confidence  to  them.  A  test  as 
to  whether  the  government  is  successful  in  doing 
this  may  be  found  in  the  extent  to  which  its  own 
people  are  investing  their  savings  in  the  economic 
development  of  their  country.  If  confidence 
among  domestic  investors  exists,  the  only  added 
factor  needed  to  attract  foreign  investors  is 
assurance  of  nondiscriminatory  treatment. 

Capital  is  available  today  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate investors  in  Latin  America,  in  the  United 
States,  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  expand  the  rate  of  new  investment 
far  beyond  anything  we  have  seen  to  date.  To 
attract  these  private  investors  is  a  job  that  must 
be  done  by  the  local  governments,  and  I  have  been 
encouraged  that  the  governments  of  most  of  the 
countries  I  visited  are  aware  of  this.  They  are 
moving  constructively  to  meet  this  objective. 
This  is  especially  true  in  Mexico  City,  for  ex- 
ample, and  in  Managua,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  and  San 
Juan.  All  of  these  are  boom  cities  today  because 
government  policies  have  created  peace  and  stabil- 
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ity,  and  private  investment  has  been  encouraged. 

In  addition  to  private  capital  needs,  there  are 
some  projects  such  as  roads,  irrigation  systems, 
and  port  facilities  for  which  government  capital 
must  be  provided.  It  is  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  our  Government 
to  make  available  large  sources  of  credit  for  this 
type  of  investment,  which  often  is  far  beyond  the 
economic  capacity  of  the  governments  of  this 
hemisphere.  At  the  Rio  Conference  we  assured 
the  Republics  of  the  hemisphere  .that  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank  our  Government  would  do 
its  utmost  to  satisfy  applications  for  the  develop- 
ment loans  which  satisfy  certain  sound  and  logical 
conditions.  I  returned  from  our  trip  convinced 
that  our  Government's  aid  to  Latin  America 
should  be  primarily  in  the  form  of  loans  rather 
than  grants,  and  I  found  this  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinion  among  the  Heads  of  State  in  the  coun- 
tries which  I  visited. 

Latin  America  needs  technical  training.  The 
U.S.  technical  aid  program  is  working  well  in  the 
countries  which  I  visited.  People  in  these  coun- 
tries have  an  amazing  ability  to  learn  quickly,  and 
they  are  willing  to  work  hard  in  order  to  learn. 
I  saw  it  in  instance  after  instance  during  my  visits 
to  various  projects.  The  small  amount  that  we 
are  contributing  for  technical  advice  and  assist- 
ance will  pay  in  the  end  enormous  dividends  in 
increased  productivity  for  the  countries  involved. 

Inter-American  Highway 

Latin  America  needs  communications.  I  have 
already  made  clear  my  strong  belief  in  the  neces- 
sity of  finishing  the  Inter- American  Highway. 
The  highway  is  of  importance  economically  to 
those  countries  and  to  us.  It  is  important  to  those 
countries  in  the  creation  of  political  stability.  It 
is  important  to  us  from  the  military  and  strategic 
standpoint.  And  may  I  say  that  an  accelerated 
program  of  construction  finishing  the  highway 
within  3  to  5  years  would  pay  dividends  to  the 
taxpayers  here  and  untold  dividends  to  the  coun- 
tries there.  And  when  this  highway  is  finished, 
I  hope  that  111  drive  down  with  my  family  over 
it  to  visit  these  countries  again.  I  hope  that  all 
of  you  who  are  listening  will  do  likewise. 

As  we  consider  the  economic  situation  of  our 
neighbors,  some  people  may  ask,  "Why  should  we 
care  about  economic  progress  in  Latin  America  V 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons. 


From  their  standpoint,  the  end  we  seek  in  J 
nomic  development  is  to  provide  more  jobl 
better  salaries,  a  greater  volume  of  goods  a*  r< 
sonable  prices.  Arid  from  our  standpoint,  pel 
cal  stability  in  the  Americas,  we  know,  is  a.<1 
sential  to  us  as  to  them,  and  political  stabl 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  economic  stabil 
As  the  economic  well-being  of  these  countries  i 
proves,  we  benefit  directly,  because  they  are  1 
to  sell  more  to  us  and  that  means  that  they  t 
buy  more  from  us.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  a 
Canada,  with  its  high  standard  of  living,  is  j 
best  customer  in  the  world  today. 

Our  exchange  and  library  programs  in  this : i 
are  as  effective  as  any  I  have  seen  in  the  wol 
I  believe  that  they  should  be  expanded.  And  i  a 
I  say  that  our  Government  personnel,  and! 
State  Department  personnel  in  this  area  jl 
ticularly,  are  doing  a  splendid  job  under  diffi  1 
circumstances.  I  trust  that  that  job  is  well  { ) 
licized  throughout  the  United  States.  I  am  u 
to  say  that  word  with  regard  to  it  today. 

And  may  I  add  this  thought  for  all  of  us. 
received  a  wonderful  welcome  at  every  place' 
stopped.  But  the  welcome  was  not  for  us — it 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  And  you 
help  as  citizens  to  create  good  will  by  welcom| 
them,  and  people  from  all  over  the  world,  w^ 
they  come  to  this  country.  Good  will  is  so  J 
thing  that  should  not  be  considered  as  cread 
just  by  a  good-will  trip  which  lasts  for  30  di^ 
It  must  be  practiced  every  day  of  the  week  ;d 
the  year.  Let  us  all  help  in  being  good-will  u« 
bassadors  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  should  like  now  to  refer  to  a  point  thai 
made  earlier  in  my  remarks.  Before  we  came  i  a 
this  room  tonight,  I  met  an  old  friend  of  me 
and  he  asked  me,  "Are  those  people  down  thJ 
really  friendly  to  the  United  States?"  Wei 
read  stories  from  time  to  time  about  somebod)  r 
something  being  anti-American,  but  I  can  I 
that  the  people  in  these  countries  could  not  h  6 
been  more  friendly  than  they  were  at  eveiy  pie 
we  visited.  And  I  think  that  I  am  a  fair  ju<e 
of  the  reactions  of  people.  You  learn  that,  f 
course,  as  you  travel  around  in  political  campaigl 
It  would  have  warmed  your  hearts  to  see  the  m  • 
nificent  reception  that  we  received. 

I  have  mentioned  our  Government  person  1 
in  the  area  we  visited  and  how  we  were  impresl 
by  their  dedication  and  by  their  hard  work.  I 
trust  that  more  and  more  young  men  and  woni 
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go  into  the  Foreign  Service  and  do  the  splen- 
jpb,  sometimes  under  very  difficult  cireum- 
iiat  SO  many  of  our  career  people  are 
ig  in  the  Foreign  Service  today.  "We  need 
I  people,  and  certainly  all  of  us  should  attempt 
courage  them  in  this. 


Je  Helping  People 

i  addition  to  our  own  Government  personnel 
officials  of  other  governments,  we  saw  a  lot 
teople  not  connected  with  governments  who 
■  doing  a  wonderful  work  in  creating  condi- 
9  which  would  lead  to  peace  and  better  rela- 
>  between  peoples.  They  were  also  doing  an 
llent  job  in  building  conditions  for  economic 
press  and  better  health  and  sanitation  in  the 

lere  wore  many  people  who  impressed  me.  I 
never  forget  a  priest  in  San  Salvador.  We 
ped  at  his  school  as  we  rode  along 
oad.  He  is  a  man  in  his  early  forties,  full  of 
ity.  who  for  10  years  has  been  running  almost 
lehandedly  a  school  for  underprivileged  boys, 
eaches  them  trades,  and  the  high  school  pro- 
B  graduates  who  are  able  to  go  out  and  con- 
ite  to  the  economy  of  their  country  in  a  very 
:antial  way.  This  they  could  not  possibly  do 
out  the  assistance  which  he  provides. 
remember  an  incident  in  Haiti.  Haiti  is  a 
try  winch,  unfortunately,  is  very  limited  in 
sources,  but  its  people  are  good  people.  They 
just  as  friendly  to  us  as  any  people  could  be. 
e  drove  into  the  city  from  the  airport  we  saw 
)up  of  little  handicapped  children  drawn  up 
leel chairs,  and  standing  by  them  were  Sisters 

Boston,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Margaret  of  the 
copal  Church.  We  stopped  and  greeted  some 
ie  children,  and  we  were  able  to  see  some  of 
ork  that  those  Sisters  were  doing — a  labor  of 
in  bringing  affection  and  devotion  to  children 
perhaps  would  otherwise  never  have  a  mo- 

of  it  in  their  lives.  We  thought  of  the  tre- 
lous  contribution  they  were  making  to  good 
as  well  as  to  the  lives  of  the  individuals  they 

■emember  a  doctor  in  Honduras.  A  big  tall 
he  was  trained  in  New  York  under  perhaps 

lading  specialist  in  lung  surgery  in  the  world 

>",  and  he  has  become  a  leading  specialist  him- 
I  was  told  that  he  could  command  the  high- 

;es  either  in  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  of  Hon- 


duras, or  in  New  York,  where  he  had  been  asked 
to  come.  But  he  has  remained  in  his  country, 
and  he  spends  more  than  half  of  every  day  that  he 
practices  in  a  tuberculosis  hospital  in  Honduras. 
He  performs  operations  that  are  highly  technical 
and  difficult.  They  require  from  2  to  2i/2  hours 
each,  and  the  only  pay  that  he  gets  are  the  grateful 
smiles  of  the  patients  who  but  for  him  would  not 
have  long  to  live. 

I  remember  the  Ruiz  Galindo  family.  The 
Ruiz  Galindos  run  a  factory  in  Mexico.  It  is  a 
small  factory  by  our  standards  and  our  scales,  but 
it  is  a  well-operated  enterprise.  They  make  every- 
thing from  safes  to  kitchen  cabinets  and  refrigera- 
tors. They  have  to  make  a  number  of  products,  as 
they  pointed  out,  in  order  to  compete  effectively 
in  their  area.  They  showed  me  through  the  fac- 
tory very  proudly.  As  we  stepped  from  the  fac- 
tory out  into  an  immense  playground  area,  Mr. 
Ruiz  Galindo  said  that  we  were  now  to  see  what 
he  considered  the  most  important  of  his  life's 
work. 

We  saw  acres  of  recreation  space  for  the  workers 
and  a  school  for  youngsters  through  the  sixth 
grade.  We  went  into  the  schoolrooms  and  saw  the 
immaculately  scrubbed  little  Mexican  children 
there  and  talked  with  them.  Ruiz  Galindo  said, 
"This  is  the  future  of  Mexico."  I  thought  that 
Mr.  Ruiz  Galindo  also  represents  the  future  of 
Mexico  and  the  new  kind  of  responsible  individual 
enterprise  which  we  have  known  in  the  United 
States  and  which  is  now  developing  in  other  areas 
of  the  world  as  well. 

I  remember  the  tremendous  impression  that  was 
made  on  me  by  the  Archbishop  in  Guatemala — a 
very  slight  man,  but  a  man  with  an  inner  strength 
that  you  could  see  in  his  eyes.  He  talked  to  me 
about  the  days  when  the  Communists  were  in 
power.  He  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  defeat 
the  Communists  we  not  only  had  to  provide  for 
economic  progress  but  it  was  necessary  to  have 
strength  of  spirit  as  well.  To  beat  the  Com- 
munists, he  said,  it  is  necessary  to  convince  people 
in  their  heads  as  well  as  in  their  stomachs.  I  had 
read  of  him  before  I  came,  and  I  heard  from  those 
who  were  with  me  that  this  man  for  10  years  had 
constantly  preached  against  the  Communists  and 
that  he  was  so  strong  that  they  were  afraid  to  jail 
him.3 


3  For  an  excerpt  from  a  pastoral  letter  in  which  the 
Archbishop  denounced  communism,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  16, 
1954,  p.  235. 
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I  want  to  mention  also  Dr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  a 
remarkable  man,  a  typical  Californian,  whose 
brother,  Paul  Popenoe,  is  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  Los  Angeles.  Dr.  Popenoe  is  the  direc- 
tor of  an  agricultural  school  for  boys  in  Zamorano, 
Honduras,  that  is  doing  a  wonderful  service  for 
that  and  other  Latin  American  countries.  The 
school  was  established  and  is  supported  by  the 
United  Fruit  Company  as  a  public  service. 

Each  year  Dr.  Popenoe,  with  the  dedicated  as- 
sistance of  his  wife  and  the  other  teachers,  gradu- 
ates approximately  75  students  who  come  from  10 
countries.  Here  they  learn  to  live  together,  they 
learn  to  break  down  the  prejudices  that  they  might 
otherwise  have,  and  of  course  they  go  back  to  the 
countries  from  which  they  came  trained  in  the 
most  modern  agricultural  techniques.  This  is 
truly  a  public  service,  since  these  students  cannot 
go  to  work  for  the  United  Fruit  Company.  And 
Dr.  Popenoe,  of  course,  is  responsible  for  the  mag- 
nificent training  that  they  receive. 

I  could  give  other  examples.  I  remember,  for 
example,  the  locatarias.  I  asked  the  origin  of  that 
word.  This  is  the  name  for  the  market  women, 
and  one  Guatemalan  said  to  me  facetiously  that 
he  thought  that  the  word  had  its  root  in  the  word 
"crazy"  or  "loco."  He  said  everybody  calls  these 
market  women  just  a  little  crazy.  Of  course  my 
answer  would  be,  as  was  his,  "I  wish  there  were 
more  people  in  the  world  who  were  just  a  little 
crazy."  They  were  the  backbone  of  the  resistance 
to  the  Communists,  and  they  were  the  ones  who 
went  into  the  Assembly  and  threw  overripe  to- 
matoes and  bananas  at  the  Communist  deputies. 
They  were  the  ones  that  went  to  jail,  suffered,  and 
were  tortured.  And,  what  is  most  important,  they 
are  the  beginning  of  a  middle  class  in  that  country. 

I  remember  the  graciousness  shown  us  every- 
where and  the  friendliness  we  found.  It  is  some- 
thing that  touched  our  hearts  every  place  that  we 
went.  I  remember  as  we  stepped  from  the  Shrine 
of  Guadalupe  there  were  approximately  2,000 
Mexicans  in  the  square  who  threw  confetti  and 
shouted  "Viva  los  Estados  Unidos,  Viva  Mexico, 
Viva  Eisenhower,  Viva  Ruiz  Conines?  And  I 
remember  the  little  old  man  who  gave  us  a  beauti- 
ful bouquet  of  flowers  as  we  left  the  church.  He 
said,  "I  work  in  the  market  here,  and  those  of  us 
who  work  in  the  market  wanted  you  to  have  this 
as  an  expression  of  esteem  from  the  people  of 
Mexico  to  the  people  of  the  United  States."    That 
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type  of  instance  was  repeated  over  and  over  aga: 
In  Managua  there  was  a  young  Nicaraguan  b 
who  stepped  up  to  me.  He  was  obviously  a  ] 
borer  with  a  relatively  low  income.  He  pulled 
ring  from  his  finger,  and  he  put  it  on  mine,  anc 
said,  "No,  you  can't  do  that."  He  said,  "I  wa 
you  to  have  it."  He  said,  "You  have  come  a: 
paid  our  people  a  visit.  We  love  the  Unit 
States  and  I  want  you  to  have  this  ring  as  a  syi 
bol  of  our  love." 

Little  people,  big  people,  all  kinds  of  peop, 
expressing  the  affection  of  peoples  to  peoples.  < 
course,  that  is  the  major  point  that  I  wish  to  ma 
to  you  here  tonight  in  these  informal  remarks 
the  conclusion  of  this  meeting.  Leaders  of  gc 
ernment  have  the  responsibility  of  maintaini: 
peace.  One  of  the  ways  they  maintain  peace  i 
through  contracts,  contracts  that  are  called  tre 
ties.  I  remember  one  of  the  first  things  that 
ever  heard  when  I  started  as  a  first-year  man 
law  school  back  in  1934  was  what  my  contri 
professor  told  me  about  contracts.  He  said  a  cc 
tract  is  only  as  good  as  the  will  of  the  people 
keep  it.  A  treaty  too  is  only  as  good  as  the  w 
of  the  people  to  keep  it.  And  the  will  must  coi 
not  from  the  heads  of  statesmen,  but  from  t 
hearts  of  the  people. 

That  is  why  we  took  this  trip;  that  is  why  t>< 
President  has  such  a  deep  belief  in  contacts  \\ 
tween  peoples;  and  that  is  why  I  urged  just  a  ft'1 
moments  ago  that  you  here  in  this  audience  hei 
to  create  good  will  by  welcoming  our  friends  f re  i 
Latin  America,  from  Asia,  from  Europe,  who  coi  i 
to  the  United  States  by  the  thousands — teache, 
students,  business  people,  tourists.    Welcome  th( . 
as  they  would  welcome  us.    The  Latins  have, 
wonderful  phrase  which  I  think  conveys  this  mt 
sage  better  than  anything  else  that  I  could  sa 
We  couldn't  cross  a  threshold,  we  couldn't  get  ( 
an  airplane,  without  having  our  host,  whoever 
or  she  might  be,  say  to  us  "Esta  usted  en  su  cast 
meaning  more  than  the  American  "Make  yours« 
at  home."    It  means  you  are  in  your  home.    A) 
in  French-speaking  Haiti,  the  same  thing,  "Vo, 
etes  chez  vous"  you  are  in  your  own  home.    ! 
I  say,  let  us  convey  that  message  to  our  frien 
who  visit  us  from  the  other  countries,  and  as  y< 
convey  it  we  can  contribute  our  part  as  ordina 
American  citizens,  not  members  of  government, 
creating  the  peaceful  world  that  is  the  hope  ai 
the  dream  of  peoples  everywhere. 
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>ping  Up  U.S.  Aid  to  Inter-American  Highway 


e  White  House  on  April  1  released  identical 
-8  sent  by  the  President  to  the  Vice  President 
'he  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
he  need  for  accelerating  the  completion  of 
nter-American  Highway.  Following  is  the 
if  the  President's  letter  to  the  Vice  President, 
her  with  a  statement  on  the  same  subject 
h  Mr.  Nixon  made  to  correspondents  at 
ma  on  February  26. 

"  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  LETTER 

ar  Mr.  Vice  President:  For  some  time  I 
had  under  consideration  the  desirability  of 
?rating  the  completion  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
Highway  which  extends  from  the  United 
s  to  the  Canal  Zone  via  the  Central  American 
ries. 

b  early  completion  of  the  Inter-American 
way  in  close  cooperation  with  the  affected 
ries  is  a  clearly  established  objective  of 
d  States  policy. 

hough  this  project  has  been  under  construc- 
poradically  since  1934  and  the  Congress  has 
•priated  funds  in  the  amount  of  $53,723,000 
te  for  its  completion,  the  incompleted  state 
i  project  prevents  realization  of  maximum 
ts. 

ently  I  have  sought  the  advice  of  interested 
ies  of  the  Government  and  I  am  convinced 
or  economic  and  political  reasons  now  is  the 
priate  time  to  speed  completion  of  the  Inter- 
ican  Highway.  I  believe  this  would  be  the 
significant  single  action  which  the  United 
;  can  take  in  Central  America  and  Panama 
ng  about  the  most  mutually  advantageous 

3. 

ong  the  considerations  which  make  me  feel 
n  accelerated  construction  program  on  the 
ray  is  essential  are  these : 


1.  A  completed  highway  will  provide  a  very  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  economic  development 
of  the  countries  through  which  it  passes. 

2.  There  will  be  an  opportunity  for  increased 
trade  and  improved  political  relations  among 
these  countries  and  the  United  States. 

3.  The  resultant  increase  in  tourist  traffic  would 
not  only  improve  cultural  relations  but  also  serve 
as  a  very  important  element  in  the  development 
of  their  economies  through  earnings  of  foreign 
exchange. 

4.  The  existence  of  such  an  all-weather  highway 
would  be  of  substantial  security  importance,  both 
in  providing  overland  contact  and  communication 
as  far  southward  as  the  Panama  Canal,  and  in 
bringing  an  important  physical  link  between 
these  countries  in  our  common  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  against  aggression  from 
without  and  subversion  from  within. 

The  stabilizing  effect  of  these  factors  will  tend 
to  bar  any  possible  return  of  communism  which 
was  so  recently  and  successfully  defeated  in  this 
area. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  needed  to  com- 
plete the  Inter- American  Highway  in  a  three- year 
period  is  $112,470,000,  of  which  $74,980,000  would 
be  the  share  of  the  United  States,  leaving  $37,490,- 
000  as  the  combined  share  of  the  several  cooperat- 
ing countries  on  the  usual  2 : 1  matching  basis. 

In  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Acts  of  1952  and 
1954  Congress  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$56,000,000  for  this  project.  Funds  actually  ap- 
propriated against  these  authorizations  have  to- 
taled $6,750,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  $49,250,000 
yet  to  be  appropriated.  Of  this  amount  $5,750,000 
is  currently  included  in  budget  estimates  now 
pending  before  the  Congress.  In  order  to  accel- 
erate the  highway  work  sufficiently  to  permit  its 
completion  within  the  next  three  years,  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $25,730,000  will  be  needed. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  to  increase  our  1956  ap- 
propriation request  from  $5,750,000  to  $74,980,000. 
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In  the  near  future  I  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  necessary  budget  request  to  carry  out  this 
program,  and  I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  give 
this  proposal  for  accelerated  completion  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway  its  most  favorable 
consideration. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  present  program  for  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  construction  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway  is  inadequate,  uneconomical,  and  com- 
pletely unrealistic.  For  15  years  our  Government 
has  been  publicly  committed  in  its  foreign  policy 


to  support  and  aid  in  the  construction  of  the 
way.  At  the  present  rate  appropriations  are 
made,  it  will  take — unless  an  accelerated  prJ 
for  completion  is  adopted — from  15  years 
quarter  of  a  century  to  complete  it.  Neith 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  nor  those  < 
other  countries  concerned  are  receiving  th 
benefit  of  what  is  in  concept  and  will  be  in 
tion  a  magnificent  program. 

There  is  no  question  about  United  State 
icy  with  regard  to  the  highway.  We  are  pd 
committed  to  aid  in  its  completion.  Dril| 
out  the  funds  as  we  are  presently  doing  is 
wise  and  pound  foolish.  Such  a  program  nc 
costs  substantially  more  in  dollars,  but  it  J 
inexcusably  the  great  benefits  both  we  an 


Mexico 

Guatemala  _. 
El  Salvador. 
Honduras.  _. 
Nicaragua. _ 
Costa  Rica.. 

Panama 

Venezuela. .. 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Chile 

Bolivia 

Argentina.  _. 
Paraguay. - . 

Uruguay 

Brazil 


Total. 


Pan  American  Highway  System  1 

RESUME  BY  COUNTRY  (MILES) 


Country 


Total 2 

1,603 

317 

195 

3  166 

238 

412 

540 

616 

4  1,  780 

715 

1,909 

1,482 

«  1,  777 

2,984 

«  431 

452 

2,504 


Paved 
1,603 
49 
174 


All-Weather 


Dry-Weather 


131 

60 

75 

333 

402 


117 

228 
89 

576 
45 

407 

348 


243 
21 
166 
107 
206 
264 
283 

1,  156 
608 
792 

1,  126 

1,  438 

535 

175 

5 

2,065 


13 


76 


128 

100 

873 

57 

40 


Impasiabl 


18,  121 


6,637 


9,  190 


1,287 


LENGTH  OF  SOME  SECTIONS  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  HIGHWAY  (MILES) 


From  Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexico,  to  Panama  — 

From  La  Guaira,  Venezuela,  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 

(via  Santiago,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo, 

and  Rio  Branco) 


Total 
3,  171 


8,  100 


Paved 
2,076 

3,560 


All-Weather 
909 


4.  357 


Dry-Weather 


152 


Impattal 


1  Travel  Division,  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Pan  American  Union. 

2  Overlapping  sections  along  the  alternate  routes  have  been  eliminated  in  totaling  the  mileage  in 

3  Includes  branch  road  to  Tegucigalpa,  73  miles. 

■  Includes  roads  from  Bogota  to  Panama,  Venezuela  and  Ecuador. 

» Impassable  section  bypassed  by  Alternate  Route  No.  1. 

•  Does  not  include  proposed  route  across  the  Chaco  to  Bolivia. 
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bbors  to  thf  South  would  derive  from  the  com- 

>d  highway.  To  put  it  simply,  the  less  we 
il  each  year  on  this  program,  the  more  it  will 
in  the  long  run. 

during  the  annual  appropriation  forthehigh- 
doee  not  save  the  U.S.  taxpayer's  money.  It 
the  total  hill  he  will  eventually  have  to 
Since  the  United  States  is  committed  to  con- 
ite  its  -hare  of  the  cosl  of  the  highway  even- 
y,  we  should  move  up  the  completion  date  and 
•opriate  as  much  as  can  be  economically  ex- 
led  consistent  with  the  capacity  of  the  other 
ribnting  countries  each  year.  In  eonversa- 
:  with  the  officials  in  each  of  the  countries  I 

visited  and  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
:  officials  who  are  familiar  with  this  program, 
ve  been  advised  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
li  the  highway  in  as  little  as  4  years  if  an 
erated  program  were  adopted.  This  should 
ir  objective.  The  sooner  the  highway  is  com- 
■d.  the  sooner  it  can  begin  to  pay  for  itself, 
ich  of  the  Chiefs  of  State  of  the  countries  I 

visited  and  each  of  our  Ambassadors  have 
lasized  that  the  Inter-American  Highway, 
completed,  would  make  a  greater  contribution 
e  overall  welfare  of  these  individual  nations 

any  other  single  thing  the  United  States 
1  do. 

tere  are  several  reasons  why  the  highway  as- 
ich  an  important  position  in  the  area. 

)  It  is  of  importance  economically  because  it 
■pen  up  huge  sections  of  these  countries  which 
hitherto  been  inaccessible.  The  very  process 
>veloping  these  regions  will  inevitably  bring 
?at  demand  for  U.S.  machinery,  equipment, 
Jther  products  with  an  obvious  benefit  to  U.S. 
■try.  A  healthy  economy  in  Central  America 
Panama  is  of  as  great  an  interest  to  us  as  it 
e  countries  themselves.  A  contributing 
rto  such  economic  progress  will  be  a  substan- 
increase  in  income  from  tourists  proceeding 

the  United  States. 
)  The  highway,  once  completed,  would  have 
estimable  value  in  promoting  political  sta- 
.'.  .Many  of  the  tensions  and  misunderstand- 
which  existed  in  the  past  have  been  due  to 
)letely  inadequate  communications  which 
prevented  the  free  movement  of  persons  and 
s  and  the  full  exchange  of  points  of  view. 
»u<rh  an  improved  mutual  understanding  and 
■fled  economic  activity  many  of  the  conditions 


which  communism  has  exploited  in  Central  Amer- 
ica in  the  past  would  be  eliminated. 

(«'})  Strategically  the  last  war  showed  the  ur- 
gent need  for  means  of  transporting  material 
quantities  of  foodstuffs  and  supplies  to  the  area 
which  would  be  independent  of  sea  transport.  We 
wrere  fortunate  in  that  the  problem  became  no  more 
serious.  ■  But  we  have  no  assurance  that  the  ab- 
sence of  overland  communication  from  the  U.S. 
to  the  Canal  Zone  would  not  be  disastrous  if,  de- 
spite all  our  efforts,  another  war  should  come. 
Furthermore,  we  cannot  count  on  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  in  which  to  remedy  this  situation. 

For  those  at  all  familiar  with  the  problem  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  compelling  reasons  for 
pushing  the  highway  to  an  early  completion.  In 
our  own  interest  and  in  that  of  Central  America 
and  Panama,  it  is  essential  that  the  job  be  done 
with  all  possible  speed. 


Pan  American  Day  and 
Pan  American  Week,  1955 

A   PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  April  14,  1955,  will  be  observed  in  each  of  the 
twenty-one  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  Pan 
American  Day,  celebrating  the  sixty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  is  the 
permanent  organ  and  General  Secretariat  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States ;  and 

Whereas  the  observances  commemorating  that  occasion 
will  take  place  throughout  the  week  of  April  10  to  April 
16,  1955 ;  and 

Whereas  the  bonds  of  friendship  uniting  the  Govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the 
other  American  Republics  in  their  social,  cultural,  political, 
and  economic  relationships  continue  to  be  strengthened 
through  their  mutually  constructive  efforts  within  the 
framework  of  the  Organization  of  American  States ;  and 

Whereas  during  the  past  year  the  Republics  of  this 
Hemisphere  have  again  demonstrated  their  mutual  and 
steadfast  determination  to  withstand  aggression  from  any 
source,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Americas,  and  to  use 
effectively  the  machinery  for  pacific  settlement  provided 
in  the  treaties  binding  them  together  in  the  inter- 
American  system : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Thursday,  April  14,  1955,  as  Pan  American  Day,  and  the 
period  from  April  10  to  April  16,  1955,  as  Pan  American 
Week ;  and  I  urge  that  the  people  of  this  nation  on  that 
day  and  during  that  week  give  particular  expression  to 
their  fraternal  feelings  toward  the  peoples  of  the  other 


1  No.  3088 ;  20  Fed  Reg.  2103. 
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American  Republics  and  to  their  devotion  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  principles  which  we  share  with  them. 

I  also  invite  the  Governors  of  the  States,  Territories, 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States  and  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to  issue  similar  procla- 
mations ;  and  I  call  upon  all  our  citizens  and  all  interested 
organizations  to  unite  in  appropriate  observance  of  Pan 
American  Day  and  Pan  American  Week,  in  testimony  of 
the  solidarity  which  characterizes  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the 
other  American  Republics. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 


Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  thirty-first 
of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine 

[seal]  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  of  the  Independ 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
hundred  and  seventy-ninth. 

By  the  President : 

John  Fostee  Dulles 

Secretary  of  State 


U.S.  Relations  With  the  American  Republics 


by  Henry  F.  Holland 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs ' 


During  the  past  year  or  two  our  relations  with 
the  American  Republics  have  changed  in  some 
rather  important  respects.  Happenings  during 
that  time  will  give  direction  to  those  relationships 
for  some  years  to  come.  I  should  like  today  to 
review  those  happenings,  the  policies  they  repre- 
sent, and  our  own  plans  for  implementing  those 
policies.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word,  too,  about 
the  direction  in  which  our  inter- American  rela- 
tionships are  moving  and  what  may  lie  ahead  of 
us.  Because  of  the  deep  and  genuine  interest  in 
Latin  America  that  is  demonstrated  today  by 
people  throughout  the  United  States,  such  a 
review  may  be  timely. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  suggest  that  the  best  pos- 
sible policy  is  of  little  value  unless  the  people 
affected  by  it  can  be  reasonably  certain  of  its  sta- 
bility. Stable  foreign  policies  permit  govern- 
ments and  peoples  to  make  long-term  plans  of  the 
kind  that  are  essential  to  any  real  accomplishment. 

No  government  can  guarantee  that  its  policies 
will  not  change.  In  the  United  States,  however, 
a  policy  which  has  the  approval  of  all  agencies  of 


1  Address  made  before  the  Western  Hemisphere  Sub- 
committee of  the  World  Trade  Committee  of  the  Wash- 
ington Hoard  of  Trade,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Mar.  28 
(preM  release  168). 


the  Government  and  of  both  political  par: 
naturally  is  the  most  stable.  We  have  gone 
great  lengths  to  insure  that  our  foreign  policies 
the  inter- American  field  are  truly  bipartisan  i 
to  make  them  reflect  the  views  of  all  agencies 
our  Government.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  tl 
merit  the  support  of  our  people.  Our  prim; 
responsibility  is  to  represent  their  interests. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  of  the  Uni 
States  have  a  wholesome  and  realistic  understa: 
ing  of  the  importance  of  the  cultural,  econon 
political,  and  military  relationships  between  < 
country  and  the  rest  of  the  Americas.  That  i 
portance  has  been  eloquently  stated  by  Vice  Pn 
dent  Nixon  and  by  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  inth 
reports  made  on  returning  from  their  recent  to 
in  Latin  America. 

The  inter- American  policies  of  our  Governm 
are  rather  simple  and  clear.  In  every  fielc 
cultural,  political,  military,  and  economic— tl 
are  based  upon  one  fundamental  conviction:  t! 
we  are  an  American  family ;  that  in  the  econoi 
field  our  relationship  is  essentially  that  I 
partners. 

The  importance  of  forging  strong  cultural  a 
spiritual  ties  between  the  American  States  can  I 
be  exaggerated.  Again  and  again  we  have  s»  i 
close  and  loyal  cooperation  between  nations  v : 
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few  if  any  political  or  economic  ties  but 
*>  cultural  bonds  arc  strong  ami  sincere.  On 
■outran-,  lasting  and  effective  cooperation  be- 
n  nations  without  cultural  links  seems  diffi- 
if  not  impossible.  Therefore,  such  bonds  be- 
n  the  American  States  are  truly  a  key  to  that 
>r  kinship,  embracing  the  economic,  political, 
military  tields,  which  we  seek  to  preserve  and 
igthen. 

>r  such  ties  to  be  strong  is  it  necessary  that  we 
bare  the  same  culture  and  the  same  views? 
dedly  not.  But  it  is  necessary  that  we  all 
■rstand  and  respect  those  two  great  cultures, 
D  ami  Anglo-Saxon,  which  we  pray  will  for 
ime  enrich  the  lives  of  the  peoples  of  America, 
deep  conviction  likewise  underlies  all  the  pol- 
of  our  Government  in  this  hemisphere, 
the  moral  and  cultural  field  our  policy  will 
inue  to  be  to  support  every  practical  measure 
is  logically  designed  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
in  every  American  State  genuine  understand- 
and  respect  for  every  other.  "We  have  no 
nan  illusions  that  differences  of  opinion  will 
arise  between  us.  Such  differences  exist  be- 
n  several  American  States  today,  and  un- 
nedly  they  will  continue  to  arise.  But  as 
■standing  and  respect  deepen  between  any 
or  more  American  States,  the  differences  be- 
■  them  will  diminish  in  number  and  intensity. 
ve  said  that  policies  are  not  worth  much  unless 
are  stable.  You  will  agree  that  they  mean 
3  until  something  affirmative  is  done  to  imple- 
t  them. 

ange  Program  With  Latin  America 

Tiat  is  the  United  States  doing  to  strengthen 
srstanding  and  respect?  There  is  no  finer 
I  to  understanding  than  through  exchanges  of 
ile.  With  this  in  mind  the  State  Depart- 
t's  program  for  the  exchange  between  the 
ted  States  and  Latin  America  of  outstanding 
ers  and  students  has  been  substantially  in- 
sed.  So,  too,  has  the  number  of  Latin  Amer- 
technicians  and  labor  leaders  invited  to  visit 
United  States  under  the  Foreign  Operations 
oinistration.  This  year  it  is  expected  that  as 
iy  as  1,500  Latin  Americans  may  visit  us  under 
program,  as  compared  to  560  year  before  last, 
are  also  arranging  that  some  of  the  funds  de- 
Bg  from  the  sale  of  surplus  commodities  in 
hemisphere  be  used  to  establish  student  schol- 
lips  to  visit  the  United  States. 


Another  line  work  in  the  cult  lira]  Held  is  that  of 
the  American  schools  and  binational  cultural  cen- 
ters which  have  been  established  in  many  parts  of 
Latin  America.  Our  contributions  to  these  in- 
stitutions are  being  increased,  and  new  binational 
centers  are  being  established  through  the  United 
States  Information  Agency.  That  Agency  is  con- 
tinuing its  programs  for  distributing  documentary 
films,  books,  and  other  publications,  and  its  book 
translation  programs — all  intended  to  achieve  a 
better  understanding  throughout  Latin  America 
of  the  economic  and  other  problems  which  affect 
us  all. 

It  is  heartening  that  so  many  top  officials  of 
our  own  and  other  American  governments  have 
been  able  to  travel  within  the  hemisphere.  Recent 
instances  have  been  the  visit  of  President  Magloire 
of  Haiti  to  this  country  and  the  trip  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Nixon  to  the  10  countries  of  Middle 
.America.  Our  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury, 
and  Agriculture,  the  Attorney  General,  and  high 
congressional  and  military  leaders  also  visited 
Latin  American  countries.  Of  similar  importance 
was  the  Inter-American  Investment  Conference 
just  held  at  New  Orleans.  This  meeting  brought 
together  several  hundred  businessmen  and  finan- 
ciers of  the  United  States  and  a  similar  number 
from  Latin  America  for  practical  discussions  on 
investment  in  Latin  Ajnerica. 

I  had  the  honor  to  accompany  Vice  President 
Nixon  on  his  recent  visit  to  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Caribbean  Republics.  Mr.  Nixon 
spoke  not  only  with  Chiefs  of  State  and  high  of- 
ficials ;  he  made  opportunities  to  talk  with  labor 
leaders,  businessmen,  teachers,  laborers,  and  the 
man  in  the  street.  He  was  able  to  appreciate  the 
great  reserve  of  genuine  affection  for  the  people 
of  this  country  which  exists  in  our  neighbor  re- 
publics. He,  in  turn,  was  able  to  show  them  how 
warmly  and  sincerely  this  affection  is  reciprocated. 
Visits  such  as  his  and  that  of  Dr.  Milton  Eisen- 
hower to  South  America  play  an  important  role 
in  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  Americas. 

The  importance  of  our  political  relationships  in 
the  Americas  need  not  be  emphasized.  Here  also 
differences  exist  between  some  American  States. 
Yet  in  the  political  field  the  policies  of  the  Ameri- 
can States  have  attained  a  degree  of  advancement 
and  effective  implementation  unequalled  else- 
where. The  political  unity  of  the  Americas  in 
support  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  problems  is 
unique  in  the  world. 
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Imperfect  though  we  are,  this  unity  has  en- 
abled us  to  develop  a  system  of  international 
treaties  and  institutions  which  have  often  been 
adopted  as  models  elsewhere  in  the  world  and 
whose  effectiveness  has  been  demonstrated  again 
and  again  in  our  own  affairs. 

We  see  clearly  the  many  opportunities  for  self- 
improvement  that  exist  here  and  in  every  other 
American  State.  Yet  our  demonstration  that 
more  than  a  score  of  nations,  large  and  small,  can 
fashion  a  hemisphere  where  there  are  no  satellites 
and  where  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  living 
standards  of  people  have  risen  steadily  is  a  factor 
which  exerts  growing  influence  in  the  world. 

All  this  would  cease  to  be  true  if  the  political 
unity  of  the  Americas  were  destroyed.  That  is 
some  measure  of  the  importance  of  our  political 
ties. 


Inter-American  System 

The  inter-American  system  rests  essentially 
upon  the  Organization  of  American  States,  or 
Oas.  Its  permanent  organ  and  general  secretariat 
is  the  Pan  American  Union,  whose  65th  anniver- 
sary we  shall  celebrate  on  April  14.  The  charter 
of  the  Oas  and  the  treaties  which  led  to  its  adop- 
tion established  those  principles  of  sovereign 
equality,  non-intervention,  and  mutual  coopera- 
tion which  have  been  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

At  the  Tenth  Inter-American  Conference,  held 
a  year  ago  in  Caracas,  another  new  principle  was 
added  to  this  slowly  evolving  American  creed. 
Long  ago  we  agreed  to  treat  an  attack  on  any 
American  State  as  an  attack  on  all.  In  Caracas 
this  principle  was  enlarged  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  today's  cold  war.  We  there  joined  to 
warn  the  leaders  of  international  communism  that, 
if  they  succeeded  in  dominating  the  political  in- 
stitutions of  any  American  State,  all  would  as- 
semble to  agree  upon  measures  to  eliminate  that 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  Americas. 

You  recall  what  followed.  International  com- 
munism did  achieve  domination  of  the  political 
institutions  of  Guatemala.  The  American  States 
agreed  to  meet  in  July  of  1954  to  consider  the 
problem.  Heartened  by  that  determination,  the 
people  of  Guatemala  rose  and  dispersed  the  little 
group  of  traitors  who  had  tried  to  convert  their 
Gorernmeni  into  another  Communist  satellite. 

In  January  we  saw  another  moving  demons!  ra- 


tion of  the  inter- American  system  in  action, 
ing  with  dramatic  rapidity  the  Organization 
American  States  took  a  series  of  steps  whichj 
fectively  removed  a  serious  threat  to  the  terrii] 
and  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica, 

The  keystone  of  our  policies  in  the  political  ii 
will  continue  to  be  our  determination  to  coope 
with  our  sister  republics  to  assure  that  the  i 
ganization  of  American  States  confronts  coursi 
ously,  effectively,  and  with  unswerving  moral  ]i 
pose  the  problems  which  come  before  it.  C 
thus  can  it  satisfy  the  high  aspirations  repose*  i 
it  by  the  peoples  of  our  hemisphere. 

In  the  military  field  our  policies  are  based  uj 
the  conviction  that,  so  long  as  this  hemisphere! 
mains  a  joint  homeland  for  all  American  Stai 
the  security  of  each  is  greatly  fortified.  Part 
pation  by  our  sister  republics  in  a  common  \ 
gram  for  the  defense  of  the  hemisphere  enaii 
the  United  States  to  shoulder,  on  behalf  of  j 
military  responsibilities  elsewhere  in  the  wtj 
which  we  could  not  otherwise  assume. 

The  constantly  improving  coordination  betw 
our  armed  forces  enables  those  of  our  sister, 
publics  who  so  elect,  not  only  to  man  their  d 
of  the  inner  defenses  of  our  hemisphere,  but  ai 
as  have  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Colombia  in  the  p| 
to  share  our  arms  in  other  parts  of  the  wc 
should  war  break  out  anew. 


Economic  Relations 

If  you  will,  let  me  now  discuss  our  econoi 
relations.  Happily  for  the  peoples  of  Amen 
decades  of  constructive  progress  in  the  politi. 
and  military  fields  have  reduced  our  major  pr I 
lems  of  that  nature  and  have  brought  us  in  J 
hemisphere  to  that  fortunate  position  where  too 
our  greatest  inter-American  problems  are  e* 
nomic.  None  of  us  would  claim  to  have  attair 
perfection,  but  here  we  can  lay  major  emphfll 
not  so  much  upon  survival  of  peoples  and  f  i 
political  institutions,  as  upon  making  the  1H 
of  our  peoples  more  abundant. 

Our  economic  relations  throughout  the  her1- 
sphere  are  generally  normal  and  progressive, 
many  areas  of  the  world  enormous  obstacles  mil 
first  be  overcome  before  nations  can  achieve  til 


'  For  an  address  by  Assistant  Secretary  Holland  <>n  ( ! 
action  in  the  Costa  IUcan  conflict,  see  Bulletin  of  .! 
81,  1965,  pi  178. 
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.1  of  economic  relations  which  we  incline  to 
opt  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  very  fact 
MB  many  of  us  in  the  Americas  to  overlook  the 

il  importance  to  all  of  us  of  our  inter-American 
unercial  and  business  relations. 
>ur  CT.S.  trade  with  Latin  America  is  now 
-  ',.">  billion  in  each  direction  each  year, 
sell  to  our  sister  republics  roughly  the  same 
junt  that  we  sell  to  Europe,  and  more  than  to 
a.  Africa,  and  Oceania  combined.  Our  im- 
ts  from  them  are  greater  than  from  Europe 
:he  other  continents.  This  trade  is  as  impor- 
t  to  our  neighbors  to  the  south  as  it  is  to  us. 
>  products  which  we  interchange  in  such  large 
ntities  are  indispensable  to  almost  all  the 
lomies  of  the  hemisphere. 

lur  dependence  on  the  other  American  States, 
i  as  markets  for  our  exports  and  as  suppliers 
jur  imports,  is  constantly  growing.  Within 
tears  both  our  exports  and  our  imports  with 
in  America  may  double.  Its  economy  is  devel- 
ig  with  dramatic  rapidity.  Since  1945  over- 
activity in  that  area  has  "Town  at  an  averajre 
I  of  5.4  percent  a  year  as  compared  to  3  per- 
:  in  the  United  States.  Since  1940  the  number 
automobiles  has  increased  by  140  percent — 
fa  and  buses  by  275  percent.  Telephones 
e  increased  by  126  percent  and  tractors  by  500 
•ent. 

fe,  on  the  other  hand,  are  just  as  important 
.atin  America.  In  1953,  46.5  percent,  or  $3.5 
on  of  the  area's  total  exports,  went  to  the 
ted  States  market.  We  supplied  more  than 
>ercent  of  all  their  imports.  The  future  pros- 
ty  of  Latin  America  depends  on  the  preserva- 
and  expansion  of  that  exchange. 
uring  the  past  year  and  a  half  much  thought 
effort  have  been  devoted  to  the  formation  of 
id  economic  policies  and  programs, 
oing  back  to  November  of  1953,  we  have  the 
native  analysis  and  report  on  our  inter- Ameri- 
relations  submitted  to  the  President  by  Dr. 
on  Eisenhower.3  That  report  sets  out  recom- 
dations  for  the  improvement  of  mutual  under- 
ding  and  respect  in  this  hemisphere  and  for 
Strengthening  of  our  economic  ties.  Then 
a  year  ago  the  President's  Commission  on 
'ign  Economic  Policy,  headed  by  Mr.  Clarence 
landall,  and  on  which  both  parties  were  repre- 
xl,  tiled  its  own  thorough  study  and  recom- 


mendations on  the  foreign  economic  policies  of 
our  country.4  These  two  fundamental  studies, 
the  one  regional  and  the  other  worldwide,  became 
the  basis  for  President  Eisenhower's  message  on 
foreign  economic  policy  sent  to  Congress  in  March 
of  1954.5  That  document  defines  the  basic  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  current  administration  and 
in  every  substantial  respect  is  reaffirmed  in  the 
President's  message  on  the  same  subject  sent  to 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.6 

The  basic  and  worldwide  policies  so  formed 
have  been  translated  into  specific  policies  and 
programs  designed  to  improve  economic  develop- 
ment and  living  standards  throughout  the 
Americas.  Over  a  period  of  5  months  last  year  a 
committee  drawn  from  every  interested  agency  of 
the  Government  completely  re-examined  all  our 
economic  policies  in  this  hemisphere  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  line  with  those  more  general  poli- 
cies to  which  I  have  just  referred.  The  result 
was  the  development  of  inter- American  economic 
policies  which  we  are  now  pursuing. 

In  personal  conferences  with  leaders  of  the 
other  American  governments  and  at  the  economic 
conference  at  Rio  4  months  ago,  we  fully  ex- 
plained these  policies  in  order  that  wherever  they 
coincide  with  those  of  the  other  governments  we 
can  coordinate  our  efforts.  They  have  met  with 
a  degree  of  approval  which  profoundly  encourages 
and  gratifies  us. 

Thus,  our  economic  policies  are  the  result  of  a 
logical  approach  which  began  with  exhaustive  bi- 
partisan study,  was  carried  into  consistent  world- 
wide executive  policies,  and  was  then  translated 
into  geographic  regional  policy  through  joint 
analysis  and  conference  by  all  interested  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Let  me  review  these  inter- American  policies 
and  say  a  word  about  what  we  are  doing  to  imple- 
ment them. 


Goal  of  Our  Inter-American  Policies 

Our  basic  goal  is  to  make  an  effective  contribu- 
tion to  the  establishment  in  each  American  Re- 
public of  a  strong,  self-reliant,  and  durable 
economy — one  that  will  mean  better  living  stand- 
ards for  all  our  peoples. 


<i'l..  Soy.  23,  1953,  p.  695. 

II,    1955 
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'  For  excerpts,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  8,  1954,  p.  187. 
'Ibid.,  Apr.  19,  1954,  p.  002. 
'Ibid.,  .Inn.  24,  1955,  p.  119. 
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We  can  help  most  by  maintaining  a  strong  econ- 
omy here  and  by  giving  Latin  America  assurance 
of  continued  access  to  the  great  market  that  a 
strong  United  States  economy  represents  to  them. 
When  one  recalls  that  each  year  United  States  pri- 
vate enterprise  puts  $3y2  billion  into  Latin 
America  in  payment  for  her  exports  to  us,  the 
comparative  importance  of  other  kinds  of  financial 
help  is  clear.  There  is  a  clear  need  to  increase 
the  rate  of  private  investment  and  to  expand 
sources  of  government  finance,  but  it  is  far  more 
important  for  Latin  America  to  stabilize  and  ex- 
pand its  dollar  earnings  year  after  year  by  in- 
creasing her  trade  with  us.  This  is  just  as  helpful 
to  us  because  these  dollars  are  returned  to  us  in 
payment  for  our  own  huge  exports  to  the  area. 

So  for  Latin  America  the  crucial  economic  ques- 
tion is :  What  will  be  the  foreign  trade  policies  of 
this  Government  ?     What  are  they  ? 

First,  we  rely  primarily  upon  private  enterprise 
rather  than  its  replacement  by  government  in 
business.  In  his  foreign  economic  policy  message 
to  Congress  this  year,  President  Eisenhower  said : 

The  Nation's  enlightened  self-interest  .  .  .  require[s]  a 
foreign  economic  program  that  will  stimulate  economic 
growth  in  the  free  world  through  enlarging  opportunities 
for  the  fuller  operation  of  the  forces  of  free  enterprise 
and  competitive  markets. 

Second,  we  support  the  expansion  of  interna- 
tional trade.     On  this  the  President  has  said : 

For  every  country  in  the  free  world,  economic  strength 
is  dependent  upon  high  levels  of  economic  activity  in- 
ternally and  high  levels  of  international  trade.  No  nation 
can  be  economically  self-sufficient.  Nations  must  buy 
from  other  nations,  and  in  order  to  pay  for  what  they  buy 
they  must  sell.  It  is  essential  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  that  the 
United  States  take  the  leadership  in  promoting  the 
achievement  of  those  high  levels  of  trade  that  will  bring 
to  all  the  economic  strength  upon  which  the  freedom 
and  security  of  all  depends. 

The  President  goes  on  to  urge : 

We  and  our  friends  abroad  must  together  undertake 
the  lowering  of  the  unjustifiable  barriers  to  trade  and 
investment,  and  we  must  do  it  on  a  mutual  basis  so  that 
the  benefits  may  be  shared  by  all. 

In  order  to  implement  this  policy  of  reducing 
trade  barriers,  the  President  has  renewed  his  re- 
quest for  a  3-year  extension  of  authority  to  negoti- 
ate tariff  reductions  with  other  nations  on  a 
gradual,  selective,  and  reciprocal  basis.  That  pro- 
posal is  now  under  consideration  in  the  Senate. 
Its  decision  will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
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future   economic   growth   and   stability    of 
hemisphere. 

As  you  know,  the  President  also  proposes  to 
mit  to  Congress  for  its  approval  the  rece 
negotiated  revision  of  the  General  Agreemen 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  pursuant  to  which  the  Unl 
States  and  33  other  trading  countries  are  cool 
ating  in  an  effort  to  reduce  trade  barriers.7 

A  number  of  the  Latin  ximerican  county 
would  like  to  supplement  the  dollars  they  <| 
through  trade  by  increasing  dollar  investment  i 
their  countries  and  by  increasing  governmen 
loans  for  economic  development.  We  recog.1 
the  need  for  additional  economic  developna 
capital  in  some  of  the  other  American  Repubfl 

Most  of  this,  we  believe,  can  come  and  shd 
come  from  private  sources.  The  private  invesa 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  is  by  far  the  si 
prolific  source  of  capital.  The  most  produc* 
course  for  any  government  to  follow  in  seelij 
investment  capital  is  to  establish  conditions  la 
create  confidence  in  private  investors — part  a 
larly  its  own  nationals.  Have  you  ever  not:* 
that  in  countries  where  local  investors  are  fub: 
confidence  there  is  usually  no  shortage  of  fore  3 
capital?  On  the  other  hand,  if  conditions  ■ 
courage  domestic  investors  those  from  abroad  n 
reluctant  to  come  in. 

Any  solution  of  the  need  for  economic  develp 
ment  capital  must  begin  with  the  fundameia 
step  of  establishing  confidence  among  prhto 
investors.  Where  this  is  accomplished,  the  ml 
ber  and  magnitude  of  attractive  investment  > 
portunities  in  the  hemisphere  are  sufficient  X 
assure  a  satisfactory  flow  of  capital. 

We  recognize  that  our  own  role  in  this  fields 
secondary.  The  primary  responsibility  rests  -n 
each  interested  government  and  people.  Yet  u 
Government  is  taking  resourceful  measures  to  11 
courage  our  United  States  investors  to  enter  tine 
foreign  areas  where  they  are  wanted.  We  '« 
trying  to  follow  a  policy  which,  as  the  Presidit 
has  put  it,  "results  in  investment  by  individils 
rather  than  by  governments." 

To  accomplish  this,  the  President  proposes  thu, 
measures:  First,  that  Congress  reduce  taxes  n 
business  income  from  foreign  subsidiaries  *r 
branches  and  defer  those  taxes  until  the  incom  3 
removed  from  the  country  where  it  is  earned;  i'i 
ond,  to  explore  the  use  of  tax  treaties  which  woi  I, 


'  Ibid.,  Apr.  4,  1955,  p.  577. 
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proper  safeguards,  give  credit  for  foreign 
f  taxes  which  are  waived  for  an  initial  lim- 
teriod,  just  as  our  Government  now  allows 

for  those  taxes  which  are  actually  paid 
il.  Finally,  the  executive  branch  will  rec- 
nd  approval  by  Congress  of  our  participa- 
n  the  proposed  International  Finance  Cor- 
oii.  an  affiliate  of  the  International  Bank, 

will  make  development  loans  to  private 
irise  abroad  without  government  guaranties 
Inch  will  be  authorized  to  invest  in  deben- 
and  similar  obligations.  If,  as  contem- 
,  that   corporation   is  established  with   an 

capital  of  $100  million,  it  will  be  prepared 
Intake  operations  substantially  exceeding 
mount. 


lized  Credit  to  Latin  America 

have  also  responded  effectively  to  Latin 
can  desires  for  access  to  greater  govern- 
l  loans  for  necessary  projects  for  which  pri- 
ipital  is  not  reasonably  available.  We  have 
1  the  other  American  Republics  that 
;h  the  Export-Import  Bank  we  shall  do  our 
:  to  satisfy  all  applications  for  sound  eco- 
development  loans  where  the  funds  are  not 
ably  available  from  private  sources  or  from 
iternational  Bank.  This  important  com- 
nt  means  simply  that  no  economic  develop- 
is  going  to  be  turned  down  for  lack  of 
The  level  of  governmental  lending  for 
irpose  in  the  hemisphere  is  going  to  be  de- 
ed largely  by  Latin  America  itself,  because 
depend  upon  the  volume  of  sound  loan  ap- 
>ns  which  are  filed. 

e  this  new  policy  of  liberalized  credit  to 
America  was  announced  in  the  summer  of 
le  amount  of  credits  authorized  by  the  Ex- 
nport  Bank  in  Latin  America  and  their 
whip  to  the  total  authorized  for  all  areas 
world  have  changed  in  a  most  striking 

the  first  6  months  of  1954  total  credits  au- 
'1  by  the  bank  amounted  to  $70,000,000,  of 
00,000  were  for  Latin  America.  But 
8%-month  period  from  July  1,  1954,  to 
14,  1955,  the  world  figure  is  $475,891,000, 
b  credits  for  Latin  America  total  $304,- 
or  almost  ten  times  as  much  as  during  the 
If  of  1954  and  64  percent  of  the  total.  Even 
npressive  is  what  has  happened  since  Jan- 

1,   1955 


nary  1,  1955.  During  this  period  total  credits  of 
$184,000,000  have  been  authorized,  of  which  over 
90  percent  or  $167,000,000  were  for  the  Latin 
American  area. 

If  the  volume  of  sound  loan  applications  per- 
mits, it  can  be  anticipated  that  the  bank's  activi- 
ties will  be  further  intensified  in  the  hemisphere 
during  1955. 

The  programs  of  technical  cooperation  in  which 
the  United  States  has  participated  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  development  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican economies.  Our  participation  in  these  pro- 
grams is  being  strengthened.  Substantially  in- 
creased appropriations  for  technical  aid  in  Latin 
America  have  permitted  new  programs  to  be 
undertaken,  and  the  number  of  technicians  and 
labor  leaders  visiting  the  United  States  has  been 
increased  from  560  year  before  last  to  1,500  in  the 
current  year. 

The  Latin  American  governments  generally  pre- 
fer that  our  contributions  to  their  economic  devel- 
opment not  take  the  form  of  grants.  Very  prop- 
erly they  would  rather  rely  upon  their  own  earn- 
ings in  an  expanding  international  trade  and 
upon  sound  loans.  Nevertheless,  there  were  occa- 
sions in  1954  when  we  did  furnish  grant  assistance 
to  meet  emergency  conditions.  When  declining 
tin  prices  made  it  impossible  for  Bolivia  to  im- 
port the  foodstuffs  needed  to  avert  a  domestic 
crisis,  we  undertook  a  program  of  grant  assistance 
which  is  continuing  this  year.  We  have  also  fur- 
nished assistance  to  Guatemala  to  meet  emergency 
needs  encountered  when  the  Communist  govern- 
ment was  expelled.  We  have  also  furnished  food- 
stuffs and  supplies  to  Haiti  to  reduce  the  hunger 
and  suffering  caused  by  last  fall's  hurricane. 


Completirtg'the  Inter-American  Highway 

Finally,  it  is  very  much  in  our  interest  that,  in 
cooperation  with  the  other  republics  concerned,  an 
accelerated  program  be  undertaken  to  complete 
the  Inter-American  Highway.  Termination  of 
this  3,000-mile  artery  extending  from  our  border 
with  Mexico  through  its  territory,  that  of  the  five 
Central  American  Republics  and  Panama,  to  the 
Canal  will  mark  the  end  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  work  which  has  already  put  the 
majority  of  the  highway  into  use.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  any  single  factor  which  could  have 
a  greater  beneficial  effect  throughout  the  entire 
area. 
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These  then  are  our  policies  in  the  inter- Ameri- 
can field.  These  are  the  programs  through  which 
we  seek  to  implement  those  policies.  You  will 
agree  that  they  are  not  easy  of  accomplishment. 
They  require  some  sacrifice  and  some  self- 
discipline  on  our  own  part  and  on  the  part  of  all 
who  would  join  us  in  them.  A  policy  of  protect- 
ing and  expanding  the  existing  levels  of  our  inter- 
American  trade  is  inevitably  one  which  provokes 
strong  opposition  from  affected  interests  here  and 
elsewhere.  These  policies  depend  for  their  suc- 
cess on  great  identity  of  purpose  between  ourselves 
and  the  other  members  of  the  American  family, 
an  identity  of  purpose  extending  through  the  cul- 
tural, political,  military,  and  economic  fields. 

Yet  the  rewards  which  we  can  achieve  in  this 
hemisphere  justify  that  sacrifice,  that  self- 
discipline,  and  the  effort  required  to  agree  upon 
common  aims  and  purposes.  For  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  21  American  Republics  working  to- 
gether as  partners  to  assure  for  their  more  than 
325  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  an  op- 
portunity to  achieve  lives  of  personal  freedom 
and  dignity,  of  economic  and  political  security  to 
which  no  other  comparable  area  of  the  world  can 
aspire. 


United  States  and  Chile  Sign 
Educational  Exchange  Agreement 

Press  release  179  dated  March  31 

The  Government  of  Chile  on  March  31  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States  putting  into  op- 
eration the  program  of  educational  exchanges 
authorized  by  the  Fulbright  Act.  The  signing 
took  place  at  Santiago  with  Foreign  Minister  Os- 
valdo  Koch  representing  the  Government  of  Chile 
and  Ambassador  Willard  L.  Beaulac  representing 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  expenditure  of 
Chilean  currency,  received  by  the  United  States 
in  payment  for  surplus  agricultural  products  sold 
to  Chile,  to  finance  exchanges  of  persons  between 
the  two  countries  for  purposes  of  study,  research, 
teaching,  or  lecturing  in  universities.  Funds  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  from  other  sources  in 
Chile  may  possibly  be  used  for  this  program  also. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  a  Commis- 
sion for  Educational  Exchange  between  the 
Unitc(l  Slates  and  Chile  will  be  established  to 
t  in  the  administration  of  the  program.    The 


Commission  will  consist  of  six  members  witl 
representation  as  to  Chilean  and  U.S.  citi; 
addition  to  the  American  Ambassador-,  \ 
act  as  honorary  chairman.  All  recipie  ■ 
awards  under  the  program  authorized  by  tl  ] 
bright  Act  are  selected  by  the  Board  of  F J 
Scholarships,  whose  members  are  appoimi 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  1 
maintains  a  secretariat  in  the  Department  of  4 

With  the  signing  of  this  agreement,  Chj 
comes  the  29th  country  and  the  first  of  the  >| 
American  Republics  to  participate  in  the  I 
tional  exchange  program  initiated  8  yeani 
under  authority  of  the  Fulbright  Act.  li 
tional  exchanges  between  Chile  and  the  1| 
States  have  been  carried  out  for  a  number  oil 
under  the  Act  for  Cooperation  With  the  I 
American  Republics,  the  Smith-Mundt  Acli 
other  legislation. 

After  the  members  of  the  Commission  havh 
appointed  and  a  program  formulated,  inilj 
tion  about  specific  opportunities  will  be  rela 

Eximbank  Extends  Credit  to 
Costa  Rican  Power  Company 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washingtc  1 
nounced  on  March  8  the  extension  of  a  $2.5  rri 
credit  to  the  National  Power  and  Light  Conii 
of  Costa  Rica.  The  funds  being  made  avail 
by  the  bank  will  be  used  to  finance  the  puiii 
of  U.S.  machinery  and  equipment  requirl 
connection  with  a  construction  program  1,1 
crease  the  supply  of  electric  power  in  Costa  ;i 
The  terms  of  the  credit  provide  for  repawn 
over  an  8-year  period  beginning  in  1958 
interest  rate  of  51/4k  percent. 

The  borrower,  a  private  firm,  is  a  subsi  a 
of  the  American  &  Foreign  Power  Company 
is  the  largest  electric  utility  in  Costa  Ricsa 
also  operates  the  largest  telephone  system  i  t 
country.  National's  hydroelectric  and  sd 
generating  capacity  of  40,000  kw.  furnishes  jfl 
for  San  Jose,  the  capital  and  principal  ci 
Costa  Rica,  as  well  as  a  number  of  surroui  ii 
towns  of  the  central  plateau.  The  compi] 
service  area  includes  about  40  percent  of  the  ]p 
lation  of  Costa  Rica.  There  has  been  a  sco 
shortage  of  electricity  in  Costa  Rica  due  i  tl 
lack  of  generating  capacity  in  rainy  period: I 
insufficient  water  during  dry  seasons.  A\ 
result,  power  has  had  to  be  rationed. 
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ew  of  Protocols  on  Termination  of  German 
jpation  and  Accession  of  Germany  to  NATO 

Statement  by  Secretary  DulUs  1 


B  documents   before  your   committee   will, 

operative,  lay  the  basis  for  a  new  Europe. 

can  bring  about  a  unity  and  security  in 
pe  for  which  the  United  States  has  long 
i  and  in  pursuit  of  which  our  Nation  has 
great  sacrifices. 

?  two  world  wars  of  this  century  made  it 
[it  that  Western  civilization  cannot  survive 
nations  of  Western  Europe  continue  to  fight 
)ther.    Already  they  have  expended  so  much 

and  treasure  in  their  wars  that  they  have 
\\  depleted  their  strength.  In  consequence, 
;rn  civilization,  with  its  dedication  to  human 
y  and  dignity,  can  now  be  seriously  chal- 
1  by  an  atheistic  system  which  treats  human 
B  as  animated  bits  of  matter  to  be  ordered 
onformity  by  despotic  rulers, 
stern  Europe,  long  the  cradle  of  Western  civ- 
on  and  of  Christianity,  has  now  what  is 
My  its  last  chance  to  survive  as  a  place  of 
n  welfare.  That  last  chance  is  embodied  in 
Jcuments  before  you. 

Be  documents  will  produce  the  following 
ate  results: 

They  will  restore  sovereignty  to  the  Fed- 

ie  lK-fore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
n  Mar.  29  (press  release  170),  with  regard  to  the 
"1  on  the  Termination  of  the  Occupation  Regime 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  Protocol 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the  Accession  of  the 
1  Republic  of  Germany,  both  signed  at  Paris  on 
;.  1954,  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  Nov.  15, 
lor  texts  of  these  documents,  see  Bulletin  of 
•"•■  1  !'•"-»,  p.  710.  For  the  President's  letter  of 
littal  and  a  report  by  Secretary  Dulles,  see  ibid., 
1864,  p.  847. 

ipr.  1  the  S.-nate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to 
tion  of  the.se  two  protocols  by  a  vote  of  76  to  2. 
esident  signed  them  on  Apr.  7. 


eral  Republic  of  Germany — sovereignty  which, 
taken  away  when  Germany  surrendered  almost 
exactly  10  years  ago,  cannot  any  longer  be  justi- 
fiably withheld; 

(2)  They  will  forge  a  lasting  unity  of  seven 
Western  European  nations — Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  United  Kingdom — under  the   Brussels 


French  Ratification  of 
European  Agreements 

On  March  27  the  French  Senate  approved  the 
ratification  of  the  Western  European  Union  agree- 
ments, including  the  admission  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  into  NATO.  The  Department  of 
State  issued  the  following  statement: 

Ratification  of  the  Paris  Agreements  by  the 
Council  of  the  Republic  is  an  event  of  great  sig- 
nificance for  the  free  world.  This  completion  of 
French  parliamentary  action,  shortly  following 
German  completion,  provides  a  firm  base  for  the 
development  of  Franco-German  relations  and  for 
progress  toward  the  development  of  greater  unity 
in  the  Atlantic  community,  not  only  in  the  military 
but  in  other  fields  as  well. 


Treaty  of  1948,  amended  and  enlarged  to  make  it 
a  treaty  for  Western  European  Union ; 

(3)  They  will  inaugurate  a  system  of  military 
limitations  and  controls  which  will  provide  sub- 
stantial insurance  against  militarization ; 

(4)  They  will  bring  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  thus 
adding  an  essential  element  of  strength  and  mak- 
ing possible  an  effective  defense  of  Western  Eu- 
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rope    through     implementation    of    a    forward 
strategy ; 

(5)  They  will  assure,  through  action  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Council,  a  close  integration 
of  the  armed  forces  in  Europe  of  the  member 
countries,  thereby  giving  assurance  that  these 
forces  cannot  be  used  for  nationalistic  aggression 
or  otherwise  than  for  the  security  purposes  en- 
visioned by  the  treaty. 

The  sum  total  of  the  foregoing  is  a  Western 
Europe  which  will  have  a  large  measure  of  unity 
and  of  controlled  strength  and  which,  through 
that  unity  and  strength,  can  contribute  mightily 
to  its  own  welfare  and  to  that  of  others. 


EDC  Concept 

You  will  recall  that  it  was  originally  sought  to 
establish  a  European  Defense  Community  con- 
sisting of  six  continental  countries — Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Netherlands.  This  had  been  proposed  in  1950  by 
the  French  Minister  of  Defense,  and  after  long 
negotiation  it  resulted  in  1952  in  three  treaties — 
a  treaty  to  create  the  European  Defense  Commu- 
nity; a  convention  (often  called  the  Bonn  Con- 
vention) to  restore  sovereignty  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany;  and  a  protocol  to  extend  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  area  to  include  Western 
Germany.  The  United  States  was  a  party  to  the 
two  last-named  treaties,  and  in  July  1952  the  Sen- 
ate gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  their  ratification. 
However,  this  action  by  the  United  States  came 
to  naught  because  the  treaty  to  create  the  Euro- 
pean Defense  Community  was  rejected  by  the 
French  Assembly  on  August  30,  1954. 

In  vigilant  anticipation  of  that  possibility,  the 
United  States  Senate,  on  July  30,  1954,  by  a  vote 
of  88  to  0  had  adopted  a  resolution  which  ex- 
pressed the  wish  of  the  Senate  "to  restore  sover- 
eignty to  Germany  and  to  enable  her  to  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity." 2  The  President  was  asked  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

This  cooperation  between  the  Executive  and 
the  Senate  and  the  unanimous  participation 
therein  by  the  Senate  put  the  President,  and  me 
on  his  behalf,  in  a  position  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  grave  situation  which  resulted  when,  30  days 


later,   the   European   Defense   Communis 
.  finally  rejected. 

The    European    Defense    Community 
European  concept  designed  to  deal  with  J 
pean  problem.     It  was  thus  preferable  tl| 
initiative  in  finding  a  substitute  should  con 
the  European  countries.     Fortunately,  tl 
tiative  was  not  lacking.    Mr.  Eden,  now  9 
thony  Eden,  the  British  Foreign  MinistJ 
suited  with  the  governments  which  had  sig  i 
Edc  Treaty  in  an  effort  to  discover  whet 
Brussels  Pact  of  1948  might  provide  the  i 
work  for  substitute  arrangements.     At  thi 
time  I  flew  to  Europe  to  consult  with  Chai 
Adenauer  and  with  Mr.  Eden.    Althou<j 
Eden's  consultations  were  not  conclusive,  tl  j 
pects  warranted  convening  a  conference  j 
governments  most  directly  concerned.    h 
ingly,  the  six  signatories  of  the  Edc  Treat* 
the   United   Kingdom,  the  United   State 
Canada,  met  in  London  in  late  September  j 

London  Conference 

The  principal  task  of  the  London  con* 
was  to  find  an  acceptable  basis  for  Germaj 
ciation  with  the  free  nations  of  the  West  a| 
a  German  contribution  to  Western  defense,  i 
the  1952  agreements,  the  Federal  Republic 
be  associated  with  Nato  only  indirectly  tl< 
membership  in  the  Edc.  At  London  we  cj 
to  seek  fidl  German  membership  in  Nato.  : 
ever,  this  needed  to  be  supplemented  by  scl 
production  of  those  aspects  of  Edc  which  rei 
the  field  of  armament  from  exclusively  n;j 
competence.  This  was  achieved  by  enlargis 
five-power  Brussels  Pact  organization  to  h 
the  German  Federal  Republic  and  Italy  aid 
ing  that  organization  control  of  the  armm 
of  the  continental  European  members.3 

It  was  essential  that  these  controls  shoii 
interfere  with  the  creation  of  adequate  del 
forces  by  Nato.  So  at  London  we  agreed  tl|i 
level  of  peacetime  contributions  by  the  rt 
members  of  the  Brussels  Pact  to  the  forcesJ 
the  Nato  Supreme  Commander,  Europe  (S/l 
should,  within  certain  agreed  limitatiol 
worked  out  in  Nato.  The  Brussels  Pact  it 
in  turn  agreed  not  to  maintain  on  the  Eujj 
Continent  peacetime  armaments  in  excess  o 


Ibid.,  Aur.  2:5,  1054,  p.  284. 
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mired  for  the  forces  they  would  contribute  to 
ltu  for  its  defensive  purposes,  plus  their  police 

which  were  also  subject  to  limitation  by  the 
mncil  of  Western  European  Union.  They  also 
reed  to  establish  machinery  for  verifying  these 
•el>  of  armaments  and  for  dealing  with  inf me- 
ns of  the  levels.  Furthermore,  it  was  envisaged 
it  the  political  and  economic  functions  of  the 
■ossels  Treaty  Organization  would  be  strength- 
ed,  thus  providing  a  broad  basis  for  closer  co- 

>n  among  the  member  countries. 
The  acceptance  of  these  arrangements  was 
L*atly  facilitated  by  additional  commitments 
ide  by  the  Federal  Republic  and  by  the  United 
ngdom.  The  Federal  Republic  undertook  vol- 
tarily  to  forego  the  right  to  manufacture  weap- 
s  of  mass  destruction — atomic,  biological,  and 
emieal— and  not  to  manufacture  guided  missiles, 
!gei  warships  and  submarines,  and  strategic 
rubers,  except  upon  request  of  Saceur  and  with 
8  agreement  of  the  Brussels  Treaty  Council  act- 
I  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  British  Government  undertook  to  main- 
n  on  the  European  Continent  ground  and  air- 
rce  units  equivalent  to  those  now  assigned  to 
ceur  and  not  to  withdraw  them  against  the 
shes  of  the  majority  of  the  Brussels  Treaty 
wers.  This  British  commitment  constituted  an 
doric  departure  from  traditional  British  policy. 
Finally,  it  was  agreed  by  the  United  States, 
?  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  Federal 
ipublic  that  the  occupation  regime  in  "Western 
■many  would  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Bonn 
invention,  amended  to  take  account  of  develop- 
■nts  since  it  was  made  in  1952. 
The  agreements  in  principle  reached  at  the 
mdon  conference  then  had  to  be  developed  in 
tail  and  drawn  up  in  appropriate  fonnal  in- 
■uments.  A  further  conference  was,  therefore, 
nvened  in  Paris  in  late  October  to  review  the 
w  texts  and  to  sign  them.  They  were,  in  fact, 
med  in  Paris  on  October  23. 

e  Saar 

At  the  same  time,  a  Franco-German  agreement 
the  Saar  was  signed.  The  French  Government 
d  long  considered  it  essential  that  such  an  agree- 
;nt  be  part  of  the  overall  arrangements  regard- 
g  German  relations  with  the  West.  Discussion 
this  subject  had  been  proceeding  for  several 
ars.     But  it  was  only  on  the  last  day  of  our 


meetings  at  Paris  that  agreement  was  finally 
reached  between  Chancellor  Adenauer  and  Presi- 
dent Mendes-France.  The  agreement  provides 
that,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
Germany,  the  Saar  will  be  given  a  European 
status.  A  European  commissioner,  responsible 
to  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Western  Euro- 
pean Union,  will  supervise  the  carrying  out  of  the 
agreement  and  will  be  in  charge  of  foreign  affairs 
and  defense  matters. 

The  monetary  and  customs  union  between 
France  and  the  Saar  will  continue.  But  Germany 
will  eventually  be  given  a  position  in  trade  mat- 
ters similar  to  that  of  France.  The  arrangements 
are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Saar  population, 
to  whom  the  agreement  will  be  submitted  in  a 
referendum.  The  agreement  contains  provisions 
designed  to  insure  that  the  referendum  will  afford 
an  opportunity  for  a  free  expression  of  the  views 
of  the  Saarlanders. 

The  French  Government  and  the  German  Fed- 
eral Government  have  agreed  to  ask  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  give  assurances 
respecting  the  Saar  agreement.  These  assurances 
would  be  expressions  of  intention,  indicating  our 
general  willingness  to  support  the  arrangements 
to  which  I  have  referred.  No  treaty  obligations 
would  be  involved  on  our  part. 

The  Saar  arrangement  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant byproducts  of  the  plan  for  Western  Euro- 
pean Union.  Like  the  Trieste  settlement,  it  gives 
promise  of  disposing  in  amity  of  an  age-old,  ex- 
plosive source  of  trouble. 

U.S.  Position 

All  of  the  documents  signed  at  Paris  are  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  its  information.  Most  of  these 
either  do  not  involve  the  United  States  as  a  party 
or  are  purely  administrative  in  character.  But 
two  treaties  do  call  for  the  Senate's  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification.  These  are  the  protocol 
amending  the  Bonn  Convention,  restoring  sover- 
eignty to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and 
the  protocol  admitting  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  arrangements  expressed  in  these  two  trea- 
ties involve  substantially  the  same  obligations  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  as  those  which  the 
Senate  accepted  in  1952  in  terms  of  the  original 
Bonn  Convention  and  the  Nato  extension  protocol. 

The  revisions  of  the  Bonn  Convention  are  for 
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the  purpose  of  bringing  it  up  to  date  and  express- 
ing more  fully  the  status  of  equality  being  ac- 
corded to  the  Federal  Republic.4  The  obligations 
of  the  United  States  are  not  enlarged. 

The  existing  rights  of  the  Allied  Powers  with 
respect  to  Berlin  and  Germany  as  a  whole — that 
is,  our  status  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union — are 
maintained  as  under  the  original  conventions.  We 
also  retain  our  right  to  station  forces  in  Germany, 
in  agreement  with  the  Federal  Eepublic.  Its 
agreement  was  given  at  Paris 5  and  has  been  ap- 
proved by  parliamentary  action.  The  text  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  information. 

The  admission  of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
to  Nato  will  not  impose  on  the  United  States  any 
additional  commitment  beyond  what  would  have 
been  assumed  by  the  protocol  which  the  Senate 
approved  in  1952.  In  both  cases  the  protection 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  extended  to  the 
Federal  Republic,  and  the  latter  assumes  cor- 
responding responsibilities. 

As  an  essential  contribution  to  the  overall  re- 
sult, the  President  has  made  a  declaration  ex- 
pressing our  policy  of  active  and  continuing  par- 
ticipation in  the  Atlantic  security  system  repre- 
sented by  Nato.6  This  was  done  after  consulta- 
tion with  leaders  of  both  houses  of  the  Congress. 
The  statement  reaffirms  our  interest  in  Nato  and 
our  determination  to  continue  active  participa- 
tion in  the  arrangements  which  have  been  estab- 
lished thereunder.  In  particular,  this  statement 
contained  an  assurance,  based  on  the  language 
used  in  Senate  Resolution  99  in  1951,  that  the 
United  States  will  "continue  to  maintain  in  Eu- 
rope, including  Germany,  such  units  of  its  armed 
forces  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
contribute  its  fair  share  of  the  forces  needed  for 
the  joint  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  while 
a  threat  to  that  area  exists."  Also,  the  state- 
ment reiterates  the  United  States  view  that  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  of  indefinite  duration, 
announces  our  intention  to  cooperate  with  Nato 
and  the  Council  for  Western  European  Union  on 


*  For  relevant  texts,  see  the  following:  S.  Execs.  <}  and 
K,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (text  of  Bonn  Convention)  ;  S. 
Execs.  L  and  M,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (complete  text  of 
Paris    protocol,    Including    five    amending    schedules) ; 

S.  Doe.  11,  84th  Con},'.,  1st  sess.  (composite  text  of  Bonn 
Convention  and  Paris  protocol);  S.  Exec.  Kept.  No.  6, 
84th  Cong.,  1st  ses.s.  (analysis  of  revisions  to  Convention). 

'Bulletin  of  Nov.  in,  1954,  p.  780. 

'Ibid.,  Mar.  21,  11)55,  p.    KM. 


force  levels  and  armament  controls,  and  repeu 
our  willingness  to  share  information  on  the  utili: 
tion  of  new  weapons  as  authorized  by  the  Congrei 

My  statement  at  London,  outlining  Unit] 
States  policy  in  these  respects,  followed  as  it  vi 
by  Sir  Anthony  Eden's  restatement  of  Brit- 
policy,  constituted  the  turning  point  in  a  c( 
ference  which,  up  to  then,  had  no  clear  sense  { 
direction. 

My  statement,  most  of  which  was  incorporat: 
in  the  Final  Act  of  the  London  conference,  whij 
is  before  you,  made  clear  that  such  President; 
assurances,  when  given,  would  be  only  poli( 
statements,  not  binding  either  as  treaties  or  evi 
in  the  sense  that  future  Presidents  would  | 
legally  committed  thereby.  However,  the  assi* 
ances  describe  policies  which  have  been  develop] 
through  bipartisan  cooperation  over  a  period  1 
years.  They  reflect  what  now  seems  to  be  1 
fundamental  and  enduring  interest  of  the  Unit! 
States  in  European  unity  and  Atlantic  securi: 
They  will,  I  am  confident,  continue  to  serve  ci 
national  interests. 

I  believe  that  the  arrangements  before  you  caij 
out  faithfully  the  desires  of  the  Senate,  as  (- 
pressed  in  its  resolution  of  July  30,  1954.  Thi 
will  restore  sovereignty  to  the  Federal  Repub: 
of  Germany,  and  they  will  enable  that  Repub: 
to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  internatioi  1 
peace  and  security.  Furthermore,  these  resus 
will  be  achieved  within  a  framework  of  unity  ji 
Western  Europe,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  assui= 
strength  and,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  large  ;^ 
surance  against  an  abuse  of  that  strength. 

Other  European  Problems 

The   conditions   which  these   agreements 
create  will,  I  hope,  lead  to  a  solution  of  oth- 
European  problems. 

The   reunification  of   Germany   and   the  col 
elusion  of  the  German  peace  treaty  continue  to 
basic  objectives  of  our  policy.     For  8  years  nd 
these  objectives  have  been  sought  in  repeated  co* 
f erences  with  the  Soviet  Union.     The  first  of  the? 
conferences  was  held  at  Moscow  in  the  spring  r 
1947,  and  the  latest  of  such  conferences  was  held 
Berlin  last  year.     These  conferences  have  come  ) 
naught  because  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  the 
as  occasions  to  maneuver  against  unity  in  the  nof! 
Communist  part  of  Europe.    Once,  however,  thl 
unity  is  an  irreversible  reality,  then  conforene, 
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mid  be  held  with  greater  hope.    The  Soviet 

"nion  will  no  longer  have  the  possibility  of  per- 
Brting  these  conferences  into  maneuvers  against 

Western  European  unity.  It  may,  perhaps,  at 
ttg  last,  be  possible  to  get  down  to  the  actual 
usiuess  of  unifying  Germany. 

Furthermore,  the  arrangements  for  armaments 
OUtrol  set  a  pattern  which  might  be  adapted  for 
ider  use  in  Europe,  if  the  Soviet  rulers  have  a 
■mine  desire  to  regulate  and  control  armaments, 
'hey  talk  often  and  loudly  about  limitation  of 
rmainent,  but  in  fact  they  have  never  made  any 
raetieal  proposals.  In  contrast,  there  has  here 
MB  quietly  developed  an  effective  system  of  eon- 
•ols  and  limitations.  These  apply  to  six  fully 
>vereign  nations,  with  a  total  population  of  over 
50,000.000,  possessing  large  industrial  power  and 
lheriting  great  military  traditions.  This  con- 
futes an  example  without  precedent.  The  whole 
orld  can  usefully  note  it  and  profit  from  it. 
erhaps  adaptation  and  extension  of  this  pattern 
f  control  of  armament  and  of  armament  produc- 
011  can  be  usefully  discussed  between  the  East 
h1  West. 

The  necessary  legislative  action  for  ratification 
r  the  Paris  Agreements  has  been  completed  by  10 
;  the  1.")  nations,  including  France,  the  Federal 
epublic  of  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
ven  others.  No  reservations  have  been  attached 
'  the  approval  of  the  agreements  in  any  case. 
ive  parliaments  have  still  to  act — Belgium,  Den- 
ark,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
nited  States.  It  appears  that  action  in  the 
uropean  countries  will  be  completed  in  a  short 
me. 

The  early  entry  into  force  of  the  agreements, 
liicli  now  can  be  envisaged,  will  be  greatly  in  the 
terest  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  any  sub- 
mtial  delay  would  seriously  injure  the  interests 

the  United  States. 

In  1952  the  United  States  Senate  acted  before 
ranee  acted,  and  France  never  did  act  favorably 
i  those  treaties.  This  time  it  seemed  the  part  of 
isdom  for  the  United  States  not  to  be  out  in 
ont.  Now  this  deliberate  deferring  of  United 
ates  action  makes  it  the  more  important  that 
ere  should  be  prompt  action. 
The  relevant  documents  were  transmitted  to  the 
mate  by  the  President  on  November  15,  1954, 
d  I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  now  find  it  pos- 
>le  to  take  prompt,  favorable  action  on  the  two 
aties  which  require  Senate  approval. 


The  Need  for  Greater 
Public  Understanding 

lie  marks  by  the  President1 

One  of  the  continuing  problems  of  government, 
of  course,  is  how  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  grass- 
roots— how  to  get  into  the  understanding  of  the 
last  citizen,  in  the  remotest  hamlet,  the  things 
that  he  should  know  about  his  government,  so  that 
he  can  make  intelligent  decisions,  and  how,  con- 
versely, the  government  is  to  know  what  those 
people  are  thinking.  So,  if  nothing  else,  you  can 
detect  when  there  is  a  misunderstanding  of  facts 
or,  indeed,  maybe  just  a  failure  to  have  the  facts 
that  government  could  provide. 

Among  all  the  agencies  that  have  served  a  use- 
ful purpose  in  this  regard,  none  has  been  more 
effective  than  this  agency- — the  Advertising  Coun- 
cil. Your  accomplishments  are  referred  to  con- 
stantly in  the  circles  of  the  Administration  and 
always  in  terms  of  the  greatest  admiration  and 
respect,  and  a  feeling  of  obligation  for  what  you 
are  doing. 

I  want  to  make  this  very  clear  because  some  of 
the  things  I  would  like  to  talk  about  may  intimate 
that  I  think  you  have  been  guilty  of  some  failures. 
I  don't  mean  it  in  that  sense  either.  But  I  do 
mean  that  I  believe  there  is  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans  in  certain  fields.  Of  all 
the  people  who  are  capable  of  taking  advantage 
of  those  opportunities,  this  body  by  its  past  record 
would  seem  to  be  among  the  foremost. 

I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that 
life  has  become  intricate.  And  here  at  home, 
among  the  intricacies  of  living,  the  intricate  re- 
lationship that  each  individual  has  toward  his 
government  and  toward  his  community  and  every- 
thing else  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
have  necessarily  had  educational  bodies,  of  which 
this  is  one. 

But  when  we  enter  the  international  field,  we 
run  into  complexities  that  seem  almost  to  dwarf 
our  understanding  of  what  we  are  doing  to  our- 
selves wThen  we  accept,  let  us  say,  paternalistic 
gifts  of  the  government,  without  understanding 
for  that  we  may  be  surrendering  some  of  our 
ancient  liberties. 


1  Made  before  the  11th  annual  session  of  the  Adver- 
tising Council  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Mar.  22  (White 
House  press  release). 
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Ideological  Struggle 

Today  there  is  a  great  ideological  struggle 
going  on  in  the  world.  One  side  upholds  what  it 
calls  the  materialistic  dialectic.  Denying  the 
existence  of  spiritual  values,  it  maintains  that  man 
responds  only  to  materialistic  influences  and  con- 
sequently he  is  nothing.  He  is  an  educated  animal 
and  is  useful  only  as  he  serves  the  ambitions- 
desires — of  a  ruling  clique;  though  they  try  to 
make  this  finer  sounding  than  that,  because  they 
say  their  dictatorship  is  that  of  the  proletariat, 
meaning  that  they  rule  in  the  people's  name — 
for  the  people. 

Now,  on  our  side,  we  recognize  right  away  that 
man  is  not  merely  an  animal,  that  his  life  and  his 
ambitions  have  at  the  bottom  a  foundation  of  spir- 
itual values.  Now  this — these  facts  seem  to  make 
it  very  odd  that  we  fear  the  inroads  that  com- 
munism is  making  in  the  capture  of  the  minds  and 
souls  of  men. 

They  are,  too.  They  are  winning  great  adher- 
ents in  many  areas  of  the  world.  And  we  wonder 
why.  And  then  we  say,  "But  we  are  the  ones  that 
glorify  the  human ;  our  doctrines  ought  to  appeal 
to  the  man  in  Burma  or  in  Viet-Nam  or  Formosa 
or  Mid- Africa  or  the  Middle  East." 

Something  is  happening.  And  we  are  not  pre- 
senting our  case  very  well.  Now  we  do  know  that, 
of  course,  man  has  his  materialistic  side  and  his 
physical  side,  and  there  has  got  to  be  a  decent, 
materialistic  basis  for  the  development  of  his  cul- 
ture, his  intellectual  capacity,  and  the  attainment 
of  his  spiritual  aspirations.  So  we  can't  neglect 
that ;  we  neglect  it  at  our  peril.  It  is  in  that  field 
that  we  have  got  to  meet  our  enemy  very  success- 
fully. 


Importance  of  a  Trade  Plan 

For  example,  as  we  try  to  hold  together  the  free 
world  and  try  to  lead  it  to  cooperate  spontane- 
ously in  its  opposition  to  communism,  we  develop 
methods  by  which  each  country — each  nation — 
and  each  individual,  indeed,  if  we  can  bring  that 
about — can  achieve  a  continuous  rise  in  his  living 
standards  to  achieve  that  physical  state  of  well- 
being  where  these  other  things  can  occupy  his  at- 
tention and  lead  him  on  to  a  more  solid  partner- 
ship with  a  country  such  as  ours. 

So  we  develop  a  trade  plan.  Now  a  trade  plan, 
my  friends,  is  not  just  an  altruistic  method  to 
open  markets  to  the  access  of  people  all  over  the 
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globe.  Like  all  other  foreign  policy,  its  genesis  I 
the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  United  Stat 
But  it  is  in  recognition  of  this  fact,  that,  if  t 
United  States  itself  is  to  prosper,  it  must  ha 
means  by  which  it  can  sell  its  products,  and  thei 
fore  it  has  to  buy  others. 

But  on  top  of  that,  it  is  a  means  of  leading  ti 
free  world  to  an  understanding  that  this  physici 
intellectual,  spiritual  being — man — can  cooperai 
under  this  kind  of  system  effectively  and  to  }\ 
greater  advancement,  rather  than  to  surrender  i 
the  blandishments  of  communism. 

Now  these  are  complicated  subjects.    When  it 
talk  about  these  principles,  they  have  a  differe . 
application  in  every  subject,  in  every  nation ;  i 
deed  they  have  a  different  application  in  evef 
sector  of  our  own  country. 

But  it  would  be  fatal,  in  my  opinion,  here  i 
home  to  allow  the  accumulated  minor  objection 
of  each  district  or  of  each  industry — because  1 
real  or  fancied  damage — to  an  enlightened  trau 
policy,  to  defeat  us  in  this  great  purpose  of  t 
economic  union — a  legitimate  economic  union  \ 
the  free  world  in  order  that  it  may  cleave  to  the 
great  spiritual  truths,  which  in  turn  make  it 
unity  in  opposing  communism. 


Helping  Others  To  Understand 

What  I  am  trying,  without  benefit  of  develop* 
argument,  is  to  express  to  you  what  is  in  my  hea 
and  mind,  to  convince  you  that,  valuable  as  yoi 
work  is  at  home — as  much  as  it  must  be  continue 
in  combating  those  who  are  losing  confidence  ai 
faith  in  our  country — we  must  undertake  the  ta; 
of  laying  before  the  people  of  the  world  the  fac 
of  today's  life.  Those  are  the  facts  of  todaj 
struggle,  and  the  ways  and  means  by  which  \  . 
may  all  cooperate  to  the  greater  security  of  all  ai 
to  the  greater  prosperity  of  all. 

To  say  that  the  solution  of  such  a  problem  c: 
be  accomplished  without  acute  pain  being  suffer* 
here  and  there,  or  by  some  locality  or  by  son 
group,  would  be  completely  silly.  Of  course,  the 
is  going  to  be  pain  in  every  cure.  There  is  pa 
to  the  operation  that  restores  usefulness  to  a  brokt 
leg,  or  any  other  kind  of  operation.  We  are  n 
going  to  do  any  of  these  things  without  a  pric 
But  if  we  understand  ourselves  what  we  ne( 
to  do  in  the  world  to  advance  our  own  interest 
economically  and  from  the  standpoint  of  securit 
to  achieve  and  maintain  the  values  that  we  see 
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private  enterprise — understanding  how  that  means 
communion  and  trade  with  other  countries — then 
Ire  can  undertake  the  task  of  helping  others  to 
understand  it  also. 

It  is  a  very  subtle  job,  I  should  say.  The  United 
States  cannot  be  in  the  position  of  just  preaching 
to  others  and  say,  ''See  how  successful  we  are. 
Now  you  just  get  on  the  bandwagon  and  do  the 
same  way  and  you  will  have  the  same  results." 
Everybody  has  got  to  take  these  great  principles 
and  interpret  them  in  his  own  way,  applying 
things  in  his  own  way  to  his  own  task.  Otherwise 
it  would  not  be  freedom,  and  it  would  not  be  the 
kind  of  decision  in  which  we  believe.  We  believe 
that  everybody  should,  so  far  as  possible,  decide 
for  themselves. 

A  Job  for  Every  American 

Now  this  is  what  I  honestly  am  convinced  of: 
that  unless  we  make  it  possible,  through  enlight- 
ened methods,  for  the  free  world  to  trade  more 
freely  among  the  several  parts  of  that  free  world, 
we  are  not  going  to  win  the  ideological  battle.  I 
do  not  expect  us  to  fail  in  this  process.  But  I 
do  believe  that  every  American,  dedicated  to  his 
own  country  and  proceeding  from  that  place,  can 
be  helpful  if  he  tries  (a)  to  get  his  fellow  Ameri- 
can to  understanding  what  is  really  going  on  in  the 
world  and  (b)  to  get  others  to  understand  it  with- 
out necessarily  preaching  at  them. 

I  am  not  pleading  for  any  special  form  or  any 
special  detailed  method  of  doing  this.  Groups 
such  as  this  have  great  staffs.  You  dig  out  the 
facts.  You  put  them  together.  From  those  facts 
you  draw  reasonable  conclusions,  and  then  you 
take  those  conclusions  as  the  basis  of  a  plan  that 
you  start  out  to  place  before  others  and  get  them 
to  accept  it. 

So  I  am  really  pleading  for  an  intelligent  look 
at  the  great  world  today.  How  quickly  you  will 
find  that  every  problem  in  the  great  world  affects 
us  at  home.    We  cannot  escape  them.     We  are 


part  of  it.  We  are  intertwined.  Our  future  and 
lives,  even  our  freedoms,  may  be  intertwined  with 
theirs.  If  we  can  work  that  one  out,  we  can  help 
the  world  forward  in  this  kind  of  union,  one  that 
is  based  upon  our  great  spiritual  belief  that  man 
is  a  dignified  individual  and  is  not  the  slave  of  the 
state;  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  aspire  toward 
intellectual  advancement,  cultural  advancement, 
and  with  a  decent  economic  base  on  which  to  do 
these  things. 

If  we  get  to  going  forward  in  that  concept  and 
each  doing  his  legitimate  and  proper  part,  there 
is  no  more  chance  for  communism  in  the  world 
than  there  would  be  for  one  of  us  to  take  off  and 
fly  to  the  moon  without  the  aid  of  science. 

So  I  came  over  here  this  morning,  first,  to  say 
thank  you  very  much  for  what  you  have  done,  and 
to  say  that  in  my  belief  what  you  can  do  is  far 
greater  than  all  you  have  accomplished  in  the  past. 
I  think  I  have  met  every  year  with  this  group. 
There  is  no  group  I  would  rather  meet  with.  I 
believe  in  you.  I  believe  in  what  you  are  doing. 
And  I  believe  that,  therefore,  because  you  are  so 
good,  you  can't  put  any  limit,  geographical  or 
otherwise,  on  your  work. 


Former  Senator  Upton  Named 
to  German  Review  Board 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
28  (press  release  169)  that  former  U.S.  Senator 
Robert  W.  Upton  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  has  been 
named  by  the  Secretary  to  serve  as  the  U.S.  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Review  established  by  the 
law  of  the  Allied  High  Commission  for  Germany 
of  May  1950  which  governed  the  reorganization  of 
the  German  coal,  iron,  and  steel  industries.  This 
Board,  which  will  be  continued  under  the  Paris 
Agreements,  has  jurisdiction  to  review  orders  is- 
sued under  that  law  to  determine  whether  there 
has  been  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  claimants. 
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Visit  of  Prime  Minister  Scelba  of  Italy 


The  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  Mario  Scelba,  and 
the  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Gaetano 
Martmo,  made  an  official  visit  to  Washington 
March  27  to  30.  Following  are  texts  of  the  final 
communique  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  their  visit; 
a  joint  statement  on  their  discussions  with  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower;  an  address  by  Mr.  Scelba  before 
the  United  States  Senate;  an  announcement  of  the 
signing  of  tax  conventions  with  Italy,  together 
with  the  remarks  of  Secretary  Dulles  and  Mr. 
Martino  on  that  occasion;  and  an  announcement 
of  the  review  of  IJ .S. -Italian  cooperation  in  peace- 
fid  uses  of  atomic  energy. 


FINAL  COMMUNIQUE 

Press  release  176  dated  March  30 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  the  Honorable 
Mario  Scelba,  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  Honorable  Gaetano  Martino  have  today  con- 
cluded their  official  visit  in  Washington  where 
they  have  been  the  guests  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  visit  provided  a  welcome  opportunity  for 
President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister  Scelba 
as  well  as  for  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  and  For- 
eign Minister  Martino  to  renew  their  acquaint- 
ance. It  also  served  to  emphasize  the  cordiality 
of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Italy  and  the  friendship  between  the  two  peoples. 
This  cordiality  was  at  all  times  evident  in  the 
exchange  of  ideas  between  Prime  Minister  Scelba 
and  Foreign  Minister  Martino  and  President 
Eisenhower,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  Secretary 
of  Treasury  Humphrey,  Secretary  of  Defense  Wil- 
son and  Governor  Stassen,  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  on  Disarmament  and  Administra- 
tor of  the  Foa. 

In  the  spiirt  that  inspires  the  relations  between 


the  two  countries  and  their  partnership  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  Italian 
Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  reviewed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  members  of 
the  United  States  Government  various  aspects  of 
the  international  political  situation. 

They  discussed,  among  other  things,  the  status 
of  East-West  relations  and  agreed  on  the  neces- 
sity of  making  every  effort,  together  with  their 
allies,  to  reach  a  solution  of  the  most  important 
international  questions  which  affect  the  defense 
of  the  Free  World,  the  strengthening  of  the  West- 
ern Community  and  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Italian  Foreign 
Minister,  confirming  their  belief  in  peaceful  ne- 
gotiation of  international  problems,  expressed 
their  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  soon  after  rati- 
fication by  all  the  signatories  of  the  Paris  Agree- 
ments is  completed,  to  find  the  basis  for  a  truly 
fruitful  conference  with  the  Soviet  Government. 
To  this  end  and  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent 
developments  they  have  agreed  to  keep  in  con- 
stant touch. 

With  regard  to  the  problem  of  armaments,  they 
agreed  that  its  solution  should  be  sought  by  fur- 
ther exploring  the  possibility  of  reaching  a  gen- 
uine limitation  of  armaments,  both  conventional 
and  non-conventional,  on  the  basis  of  effective  in- 
ternational controls. 

The  leaders  of  the  two  governments  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  advanced  state  of  the  ratification 
of  the  Paris  Accords  and  found  themselves  in 
agreement  that  Europe,  in  its  own  and  in  the  gen- 
eral interest,  should  continue  its  efforts  to  achieve 
an  ever  greater  economic  and  political  unity.  The 
Secretary  of  State  assured  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Foreign  Minister  that  the  United  States  wel- 
comes continued  Italian  initiative  in  this  direc- 
tion along  with  that  of  other  European  countries.  | 

With  the  Secretary  of  Defense  matters  of  mil- 
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tual  interest  concerning  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Work!  and  the  military  collaboration  of  the  two 

countries  in  Nato  were  discussed. 

Prime  Minister  Scelba  expressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  thanks  of  the  Italian 
people  for  the  help  received  in  various  forms  from 
1945  to  date.  The  President  in  turn  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  Italy's  efforts  in  the  economic 
tield,  assuring  him  of  the  continuing  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  these  matters.  In  the  course 
of  their  conversations  with  other  United  States 
officials  particularly  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  Foa,  the  Italian 
Ministers  reviewed  the  many  economic  aspects  of 
Italo-American  relations  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing closer  cooperation  in  this  field  as  well.  The 
special  needs  of  the  Italian  economy  for  capital 
were  included  in  the  review.  In  that  connection 
the  representatives  of  both  governments  noted  the 
important  role  of  private  investment  and  in  par- 
ticular expressed  their  gratification  at  the  progress 
in  the  consideration  by  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  of  the  loan  ap- 
plication made  by  Italy. 

In  the  framework  of  economic  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  two  treaties  designed  to 
eliminate  double  taxation  in  the  case  of  income 
and  estate  taxes  were  signed  by  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Finally,  all  participants  in  the  conferences 
agreed  to  encourage  cooperation  between  Italy 
and  the  United  States  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  which  hold  such  great  future  prom- 
ise for  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  both  nations. 
The  specific  developments  that  have  resulted  from 
current  discussions  between  representatives  of  the 
Italian  Government  and  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  have  been  set  forth  in  another  joint 
communique  today. 


DISCUSSIONS  WITH   PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  28 

The  President  received  and  had  discussions  with 
His  Excellency,  Mario  Scelba,  Prime  Minister  of 
Italy,  who  is  making  an  official  visit  to  this 
country. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  accompanied  to  the 
White  House  by  His  Excellency,  Gaetano  Mar- 
tino,  Foreign  Minister  of  Italy;  His  Excellency, 
Manlio  Brosio,  Italian  Ambassador  to  the  United 


States;  Massimo  Magistrate,  Director  of  Political 
Affairs,  Italian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs;  and 
Paolo  Canali,  Adviser  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles ;  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Italy,  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe 
Luce;  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs,  Mr.  Livingston  Merchant,  were 
in  attendance  with  the  President. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  reviewed 
the  general  problems  of  East- West  relations  as 
they  affect  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world 
today.  They  also  discussed  aspects  of  Western 
defense  pertaining  to  the  partnership  of  Italy  and 
the  United  States  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

Developments  in  the  creation  of  the  Western 
European  Union  were  also  touched  upon  and  the 
President  expressed  to  Prime  Minister  Scelba  the 
gratification  of  the  American  people  at  the  im- 
portant role  Italy  has  been  playing  in  the  carry- 
ing forward  of  all  measures  leading  to  Western 
European  integration  and  the  solidarity  of  the 
North  Atlantic  community. 

After  the  discussions  were  concluded,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  entertained  at  an  offi- 
cial luncheon  at  the  White  House  in  honor  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Signora  Scelba  and  their 
party. 


ADDRESS  BY   MR.  SCELBA  BEFORE  SENATE' 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  come  before  the 
Senate  of  your  great  Republic.  Let  me  thank  the 
President  of  the  Senate  for  his  greeting  and  his 
words.  But  my  thanks  go  on  behalf  of  my  coun- 
try to  all  the  distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate. 
The  decisions  taken  here  in  recent  years  have 
brought  a  notable  contribution  to  our  democracy 
and  to  our  morale  and  our  material  recovery. 

I  must  confess  I  am  moved  as  I  stand  in  this 
place  where  so  much  has  been  said  of  Italy  and 
so  much  has  been  done  for  Italy.  The  American 
taxpayer  has  shouldered  considerable  burdens,  for 
your  political  wisdom,  your  generosity,  and  your 
experience  have  urged  you  to  identify  the  cause  of 
the  freedom  and  the  welfare  of  European  peoples 
with  the  interests  of  your  country. 


1  As  interpreted  by  A.  Jose  De  Seabra  of  the  Division 
of  Language  Services,  Department  of  State.  Reprinted 
from  Cong.  Rcc.  of  Mar.  30,  p.  3434. 
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Our  recovery  in  Italy  is  today  an  accomplished 
fact.  We  are  now  tackling  the  structural  prob- 
lems which  are  nature's  legacy  to  our  country. 
We  are  determined  to  solve  them,  for  that  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  consolidate  democracy. 
Sacrifice  and  hard  work  will  be  required  of  us. 
They  have  always  been  the  lot  of  our  people, 
although  this  has  not  always  been  acknowledged. 
But  history  and  our  sense  of  responsibility  point 
out  our  course,  for  we  know  full  well  what  would 
befall  the  civilized  nations,  and  foremost  among 
them  our  country,  if  Italy  were  to  lose  her  liberty. 
We  know  it  full  well,  and  we  can  visualize  it  better 
than  can  anyone  else. 

From  this  knowledge  spring  our  determination 
and  our  resolve  to  safeguard  democracy  and  our 
freedom.  We  know  that  in  safeguarding  our 
freedom  we  safeguard  the  freedom  of  others. 

The  fact  that  our  friends  show  concern,  and  at 
times  unjustified  alarm,  about  our  future  proves 
how  interdependent  we  are,  and  how  the  weakness 
of  one  of  us  is  a  source  of  weakness,  economic  or 
military,  for  all  the  community. 

Our  interests,  therefore,  coincide.  Let  us  unite 
and  cooperate  ever  more  closely.  That  is  the  very 
foundation  of  all  our  foreign  policy,  which  stands 
for  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  the  integration  of 
Europe.  Our  unity  must  be  not  only  military,  but 
political  and  economic. 

Good  news  has  come  to  us  from  Europe.  After 
our  ratification  of  the  Western  European  Union, 
the  first  on  the  Continent,  the  European  ideal  is 
slowly  materializing.  Europe  is  in  the  making. 
Let  us  work  without  undue  haste,  but  without  de- 
lay, in  order  that  century-old  nationalisms  may 
be  merged  and  integrated. 

European  political  unity  and  the  creation  of  a 
single  market,  with  free  movement  of  men  and 
goods,  will  strengthen  the  Atlantic  system  in  its 
Eastern  reaches,  and  will  relieve  America  of  its 
responsibilities  and  obligations  in  a  democratic 
community.  This  will  consolidate  the  security  of 
free  peoples  and  will  make  for  prosperity  and 
peace. 

The  other  day  I  said— and  I  wish  to  repeat  it— 
that  friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
Italy  is  a  constructive  element  in  the  achievement 
of  our  community  aims;  and  the  community  is, 
in  turn,  one  more;  link  in  the  solid  chain  of  our 
friendly  relations. 


SIGNING  OF  TAX  CONVENTIONS 

Press  releases  173  and  175  dated  March  30 
Department  Announcement 

On  March  30,  Secretary  Dulles  and  Gaetano 
Martino,  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
signed  at  Washington  two  conventions  between 
the  United  States  and  Italy  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  eva- 
sion, one  relating  to  taxes  on  income  and  the  other 
relating  to  taxes  on  estates  and  inheritances. 

The  provisions  of  these  conventions  follow,  in 
general,  the  pattern  of  tax  conventions  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  with  numerous  other 
countries.  The  conventions  are  designed,  in  the 
one  case,  to  remove  an  undesirable  impediment 
to  international  trade  and  economic  development 
by  doing  away  as  far  as  possible  with  double 
taxation  on  the  same  income  and,  in  the  other 
case,  to  eliminate  double  taxation  in  connection 
with  the  settlement  in  one  country  of  estates  in 
which  nationals  of  the  other  country  have 
interests. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the 
conventions  apply  only  with  respect  to  United 
States  (that  is,  Federal)  taxes.  They  do  not 
apply  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  by  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Terri- 
tories or  possessions  of  the  United  States.  The 
Italian  taxes  to  which  the  conventions  apply  are 
the  taxes  imposed  by  the  national  government. 
They  do  not  apply  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  by 
provinces  and  municipalities. 

The  conventions  will  be  brought  into  force  by 
the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification. 
Upon  entry  into  force,  the  income-tax  convention 
will  be  effective  as  of  January  1  of  the  year  in 
which  the  exchange  takes  place.  Upon  entry  into 
force,  the  estate-tax  convention  will  be  applica- 
ble to  estates  or  inheritances  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  die  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  exchange. 

Each  country  will  take  such  action  as  is  neces- 
sary in  accordance  with  its  own  constitutional 
procedures  with  a  view  to  ratification.  The  con- 
ventions will  be  submitted  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

Remarks  by  Secretary  Dulles 

The  two  tax  conventions  which  His  Excellency, 
the  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  and  I  have  just 
signed  remove  what  have  been  continuing  causes 
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f  inconvenience  for  citizens  of  each  country  re- 
diiiir  and  working  in  the  other. 

These  conventions — one  relating  to  taxes  on  in- 
line and  the  other  relating  to  taxes  on  estates  and 
iheritances — represent  major  progress  in  the 
iniination  of  double  taxation  as  a  problem  be- 
veen  the  United  States  and  Italy.  Double  taxa- 
on  causes  complex  and  difficult  problems  for 
ir  citizens  and  impedes  international  trade  and 
iscourages  private  investment  between  countries, 
has  it  affects  international  relations  in  today's 
orld. 

It  is  therefore  particularly  gratifying  that  ne- 
>tiations  have  now  been  concluded  successfully, 
ius  permitting  these  conventions  to  be  signed 
(lay. 

jmarks  by  Foreign  Minister  Martino 

We  believe  that  the  signature  of  these  two  con- 
ations shall  contribute  to  eliminate  obstacles 
id  dirficulties  in  the  economic  field  in  favor  of 
itionals  and  enterprises  of  the  United  States  and 
ily. 

The  convention  regarding  the  double  taxation 
i  estates  and  inheritances  provides  for  a  more 
uitable  regulation  of  the  taxation  on  estates. 
The  convention  regarding  double  taxation  on 
come  will  not  fail  to  give  its  beneficial  results  to 
e  economic  and  commercial  relationship  between 
e  United  States  and  Italy. 
Its  signature  takes  place  a  few  days  after  a  bill 
investments  of  foreign  capital  in  Italy  has  been 
troduced  in  the  Italian  Parliament.  It  pursues 
ds  which  are  mostly  similar  and  shall  contribute 
favor  the  investment  of  private  capital  in  the 
o  countries  and  the  exchange  of  technical  know- 
w. 


ACEFUL  USES  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

«8  release  174  dated  March  30 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Italy  and  the  Secretary 
State  reviewed  the  progress  made  in  developing 
>ser  Italian-American  cooperation  in  the  field 


of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  in  accord  with 
President  Eisenhower's  atoms-for-peace  pro- 
posals. 

Negotiations  were  begun  looking  toward  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  of  cooperation  under 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  between 
Italy  and  the  United  States.  An  Italian  techni- 
cal mission  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Francesco  Giordani,  president  of  the  Italian  Com- 
mittee for  Nuclear  Research,  has  been  discussing 
plans  for  further  development  of  the  Italian 
atomic  energy  program  with  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Professor  Giordani  indicated  that  his  Govern- 
ment would  like  to  construct  a  nuclear  research 
reactor  of  the  "CP-5  type"  similar  to  the  one  at 
the  Argonne  National  Laboratory  near  Chicago. 
Conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  cooperation  would 
enable  the  United  States  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  the  necessary  amount  of  uranium  fuel 
for  the  first  Italian  reactor. 

In  anticipation  of  formal  agreement,  the  United 
States  has  agreed  in  principle  to  make  available 
to  the  Italian  Government  10  tons  of  heavy  water 
which  would  be  used  in  the  proposed  research  re- 
actor. 

The  United  States  also  indicated  that  Italian 
students  would  be  considered  for  participation  in 
the  second  course  at  the  newly  opened  School  of 
Nuclear  Sciences  and  Engineering  at  Chicago 
scheduled  to  begin  late  in  the  fall  of  1955. 

During  the  course  of  the  Prime  Minister's  visit, 
the  United  States  Government  presented  to  the 
Government  of  Italy  a  complete  technical  library 
containing  all  of  the  unclassified  and  declassified 
information  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
that  has  been  published  in  the  United  States. 

Consistent  with  the  peaceful  purposes  of  the 
program  established  by  President  Eisenhower,  the 
Italian  mission  has  devoted  particular  time  and 
effort  in  important  exchanges  of  views  with  the 
American  representatives  to  lay  the  ground  for 
intensive  cooperation  in  the  areas  of  medical  and 
biological  applications  of  atomic  energy. 
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American  Diplomacy  at  Work 


by  Clare  Boo  the  Luce 
Ambassador  to  Italy  1 


Among  many  happy  associations  with  the 
people  of  Cleveland,  I  recall  tonight  especially  a 
visit  I  made  here  in  1947.  In  that  critical  postwar 
year,  your  organization  sponsored  the  Cleveland 
Forum  on  World  Affairs,  which  brought  to  this 
city  20  or  30  postwar  leaders  from  every  part  of 
the  world.  One  of  them  was  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Italy,  Mr.  Alcide  De  Gasperi.  He  was  then 
engaged  in  the  most  difficult  of  all  human  enter- 
prises— the  creation  of  a  modern  democratic 
republic  on  the  smoldering  ruins  of  a  dictatorship. 
The  hazards  that  faced  him  were  not  only  the 
treacherous  evils  of  communism  and  fascism  but 
the  miasma  of  confusion,  doubt,  cynicism,  and 
even  despair,  born  of  the  devastation  of  war. 

Your  invitation  gave  Mr.  De  Gasperi  his  first 
chance  to  see  our  life  here,  to  sense  what  we  mean 
by  democracy  and  freedom  and  prosperity  based 
on  equal  opportunity  and  private  initiative. 
Mr.  De  Gasperi  often  referred  to  that  visit  in  his 
talks  with  me  before  he  died,  and  always  with 
warmth  and  gratitude.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his 
days  in  Cleveland  strengthened  his  faith  in 
America  and  so  strengthened  him  in  his  efforts  to 
create  a  new  Italy  in  a  new  Europe. 

Next  week  another  distinguished  Italian  Prime 
Minister  comes  to  America — Mr.  Mario  Scelba. 
He  comes  officially  to  meet  with  President  Eisen- 
hower and  the  Government  in  Washington.  But 
he  will  also  address  the  American  people  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  He  may  be  counted  on  to  tell  us 
about  the  Italian  situation  today,  with  all  the 
authority  of  his  high  office. 

And  the  American  people  are,  I  think,  in  a  good 


'Address  made  before  the  Cleveland  Council  on  World 
Affairs,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Mar.  23  (press  release  159 
dated  Mar.  22). 


position  to  listen  to  what  he  will  have  to  sa 
For  evidently  they  have  been  paying  considerab 
attention  to  this  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  informatu 
about  Italy  made  available  to  the  news  readei 
radio  listeners,  and  TV  viewers  of  America.  Th 
is  a  great  credit  to  the  press  in  all  its  branchr 
and  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  salu 
ing  correspondents,  commentators,  and  responsib 
editors  for  a  job  well  done. 

Certainly  all  of  you  are  now  aware  that  coi)i' 
munism  is  still  a  threat  to  the  young  Eepubl 
of  Italy  and  that,  while  economic  aid  is  necessar 
it  takes  more  than  money  to  overcome  communisr 
Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone — nor  does  1 
solve  political  and  moral  problems  by  dolla: 
alone. 

It  has  been  duly  reported  to  you  that  the  Italia 
Government  has  recently  taken  somewhat  strong* 
measures  against  the  internal  menace  of  commi 
nism.  You  know  that  communism  has  been  losin 
some  ground  in  the  industrial  north  of  Italy  bi 
is  making  a  strong  attack  in  the  south,  even  as  th 
south,  partly  with  American  aid,  is  emerging  froi 
century-old  poverty.  Certainly  you  are  as  happ 
as  I  am  that,  in  the  field  of  Italian  foreign  polio 
there  has  been  considerable  progress.  Not  onl 
has  the  dangerous  Trieste  question  been  peace  full 
resolved  at  long  last,  but  the  Italian  Parliamer 
voted  strongly  for  cooperation  with  the  West,  i' 
the  form  of  the  London  accords,  with  almost  10  I 
percent  unanimity  except  for  the  pro-Cominforr 
parties  of  the  Left. 

These  would  be  the  high  spots  of  my  report  t'l 
you  on  Italy.     If  I  do  not  elaborate  on  them,  it  il 
partly  because  I  think  you  are  already  well  in 
formed  on  this  subject,  partly  because  you  ar'  | 
about  to  hear  the  Prime  Minister's  own  accoun 
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'  his  country's  foreign-policy  position,  policies, 
id  programs  -and  partly  for  another  reason. 
That  other  reason  is  that  I  have  got  something 
ty  much  on  my  mind  which  I  venture  to  believe 
at  you,  who  stand  in  the  forefront  of  intelligent 
Doern  for  the  success  of  our  country's  foreign 
>licy,  will  agree  is  a  subject  which  has  been  too 
och  neglected  -and  will  continue  to  he  neglected 
ily  at  our  greatest  peril.  That  is  the  subject  of 
e  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  and  the 
ty  of  Inning  a  stronger  Foreign  Service  to 
i t\  out,  in  70  countries  of  the  world,  the  defense 
the  free  world  on  the  diplomatic  front, 

ed  for  Strong  Foreign  Service 

Two  years  ago  you  and  I — that  is,  most  of  the 
ople  here  tonight — were  in  almost  the  same  po- 
ion  as  regards  American  foreign  policy.  "We 
re  all  deeply  concerned  about  it.  We  knew 
nething  about  it.  "We  had  views — perhaps  very 
onir  views  about  it. 

In  these  last  2  years,  something  has  happened  to 
>  which  hasn't  happened  to  most  of  you.  As 
or  Ambassador  to  Italy,  I've  been  in— deep  in — 
}  foreign-policy  business.  What  has  been  the 
nit  of  this  experience  ?  That  would  take  many 
urs  to  tell  you.  But  one  thing  has  been  borne 
upon  me.  and  that  is  that  it's  not  much  use  to 
nericans  to  have  highbrow  talks  about  foreign 
I  icy.  to  argue  about  it,  editorialize  and  speechify 
Kit  it.  unless  Americans  see  to  it  that  they  have 
foreign  Service  which  is  strong  enough  to  carry 
t  the  foreign  policy  they  are  finally  agreed 
on.  They  must  have  a  Foreign  Service  strong 
every  sense — strong  in  manpower,  strong  in 
tin  power,  strong  in  resources,  and  above  all, 
ong  in  conviction  and  courage  and  morale. 
Ml  ( 'leveland  businessmen  know  you  don't  make 
reat  business  by  just  sitting  around  philosophiz- 
:  or  putting  in  conversational  overtime  at  the 
h  hole.  You  have  to  have  a  great  organization 
have  a  great  business.  If  you  haven't  got  one, 
i've  got  to  build  one — a  first-class  production 
MUtment  and  a  first-class  sales  department  and 
esearch  department,  and  so  on.  Certainly  the 
i  policy — the  board  of  directors'  policy — must 
:lear  and  wise  and,  if  you  like,  smart.  But,  it's 
use  having  a  fine  policy  unless  you  have  an 
[anization  able  and  eager  to  turn  this  policy 
n>  reality— an  operating  organization  of  high 
lity  and  high  morale. 


Every  business  executive  either  learns  this 
quickly  or  he  goes  out  of  business.  And  every 
administrator  of  a  university,  school  system,  or 
hospital  knows  it.  Certainly  every  Cleveland 
high-school  boy  knows  that  the  defense  of  his 
country  depends  on  more  than  splendid  generals 
with  brilliant  blueprints  for  battle— it  depends 
on  a  great  military  organization,  maimed  by  dis- 
ciplined, trained,  courageous,  well-equipped  offi- 
cers and  men  whose  morale  is  high.  If  he  doesn't 
know  this,  he  finds  it  out  the  first  day  he  encounters 
his  draft  board. 

^  Foreign  policy  is  the  strategy  of  diplomacy. 
Strategy,  in  military  terminology,  is  the  plan— 
the  blueprint — for  winning  a  battle  or  winning  a 
war.  But  strategy  is  carried  out  by  tactics— by 
the  movement  of  troops  in  the  field ;  by  the  proper 
orders  for  disposition  and  attack  to  divisions,  regi- 
ments, companies,  and  platoons;  by,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  combat  skill  and  the  fighting  will 
of  the  soldier  in  the  front  line. 

That's  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  to- 
night— what  happens  to  foreign  policy  when  it 
hits  the  front  lines  of  our  diplomatic  battlefields 
all  across  the  world. 

Myths  About  Diplomats 

It  is  precisely  here  that  I  find  the  most  disturb- 
ing gaps  in  our  knowledge.  I  must  be  frank  and 
say  that  I  find  too  many  people  who  still  think 
of  our  diplomats  abroad— of  our  Foreign  Service 
which  provides  our  diplomatic  infantry — in  terms 
of  moth-eaten  cliches  and  stereotypes  that  went 
out  with  the  19th  century. 

There  are  a  number  of  silly  myths  about  diplo- 
mats, especially  about  what  you  might  call  "the 
big  brass"  among  the  diplomats.  I  refer  to  am- 
bassadors. There  is  the  myth  that  has  created  the 
image  of  the  ambassador  in  top  hat,  cutaway  coat, 
and  striped  trousers  who  does  nothing  but  attend 
colorful  official  functions,  government  ceremonies, 
and  glamorous  banquets,  occasionally  making  an 
innocuous  speech  in  which  he  boosts,  in  flowery 
language,  all  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of 
the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited. 

Then  there  is  the  old,  old  myth  that  is  best 
summed  up  in  the  ancient  description — it  was  first 
coined  in  the  17th  century,  believe  it  or  not,  which 
shows  you  how  old  a  myth  it  is — that  an  ambassa- 
dor is  "an  honest  man  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  his 
country." 
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Then  there  is  the  much  more  modern  myth — 
modern  because  it  has  grown  up  with  the  immense 
acceleration  of  the  speed  of  modern  communica- 
tions— the  myth  of  the  ambassador  as  a  glorified 
messenger  boy,  with  no  responsibility,  no  initia- 
tive, no  will  or  volition  of  his  own,  who  merely 
rushes  from  embassy  to  foreign  office  and  back  to 
embassy,  carrying  the  messages  that  have  been 
telegraphed  to  him  from  Washington  and  tele- 
graphing back  to  Washington,  in  turn,  the  mes- 
sages given  him  by  the  government  to  which  he 
is  accredited. 

Myths  always  die  hard.  I  have  no  confidence 
that  what  I  am  going  to  say  will  kill  off,  once  and 
for  all,  any  of  the  myths  I  have  just  recited.  But 
at  least  I  shall  give  myself  the  pleasure  tonight 
of  shaving  off  some  of  the  long  whiskers  on  these 
three. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  ambassadors  must  on 
certain  occasions  don  the  formal  official  uniform 
of  tophat,  cutaway  coat,  striped  pants.  One  of 
the  advantages  of  being  a  woman  ambassador  is 
that  I  am  spared  the  tophat — and  the  striped 
pants !  But  I  am  not  spared  the  occasions  when 
they  are  worn.  And  these  official  occasions,  be- 
lieve me,  can  sometimes  be  very  long,  very  ardu- 
ous, very  dull — and  very  useful  to  one's  country. 
For  the  market  place  of  diplomacy,  the  place 
where  diplomats  exchange  views,  news,  give  cal- 
culated hints  of  their  own,  and  get  uncalculated 
glints  of  the  foreign  policy  of  other  nations  are 
often  these  very  occasions.  The  official  receptions 
and  banquets,  the  so-called  "diplomatic  parties," 
are  the  indispensable  hunting  ground  of  the  dip- 
lomat seeking  to  gather  information  or  to  further 
his  country's  policies.  It  is  totally  irrelevant 
whether  or  not  he  pursues  his  game  in  or  out  of 
striped  pants. 

It  is  true  too  that  diplomats  may  occasionally, 
for  reasons  of  high  policy  or  national  security, 
avoid  giving  direct  answers  to  the  searching  ques- 
tions of  other  diplomats  or  tell  them  perhaps  a 
little  less  than  the  whole  truth.  But  the  concept 
of  the  diplomat  as  a  habitually  Machiavellian  liar 
went  out  with  the  dark  ages  of  diplomacy.  And 
for  a  very  simple  reason.  The  primary  task  of  an 
ambassador  accredited  to  a  friendly  government 
is  to  maintain  and  promote  good  relations  be- 
tween that  government  and  his  own.  In  this 
sense,  diplomacy  is  charity  in  the  conduct  of  inter- 
national affairs.     It  is  absolutely  essential,  for 


carrying  out  that  task,  for  a  diplomat  to  estab 
courteous  relations,  honest  relations,  with  the  1 
ers  of  the  country  in  which  he  finds  himself.  I 
all  of  us  know,  from  our  own  private  experi 
that  it  takes  just  one  good  lie,  found  out,  to 
stroy  confidence.  No,  diplomats  are  no  loi 
"sent  to  lie  abroad  for  their  country."  Ameri 
first  great  diplomat — an  amateur,  Benjai 
Franklin — said:  "Honesty  is  the  best  poliil 
And  so  it  is — in  the  conduct  of  private  life,  b 
ness  life,  and  in  diplomacy. 

The  Job  of  an  Ambassador 

The  latest,  most  modern  myth,  the  myth  of 
"glorified  messenger  boy"  is  the  easiest  of  alia 
dispose  of.    The  way  to  do  so  is  to  tell  you  w« 
an  ambassador's  job  really  is. 

An  American  ambassador  nowadays  has  to«e 
much  more  than  merely  the  chief  of  a  diplomuc 
mission.  Much  more  even  than  the  representat  e 
of  his  Government  to  a  foreign  country.  An  m 
bassador  these  days  becomes  in  the  widest  sense  1 
representative  of  his  people  to  the  people — as  vll 
as  the  government — of  the  country  in  which  .e 
works. 

In  the  old  days,  diplomacy  was  chiefly  concen  d 
with  policies  and  politics.  Today  the  field  of  i- 
plomacy  has  broadened  to  cover  virtually  evy 
phase,  every  aspect,  every  activity  of  human  »- 
ciety — politics,  economics,  social  welfare,  co 
merce,  trade,  industry,  agriculture,  shippi,', 
transport  and  communications,  education,  ci- 
ture,  art,  science,  and  religion,  finance,  invo- 
ment,  wages,  incomes,  standards  of  living,  and  - 
dexes  of  productivity.  Modern  diplomacy  haso 
concern  itself  with  all  of  these  things'  and  may 
more.  Why  ?  Because  in  these  days  of  the  int  - 
dependence  of  nations,  all  these  aspects  of  the  1  e 
of  a  nation  are  important  to  other  nations — al 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  affect  the  relationsh  s 
between  nations. 

Let  me  try  to  put  that  into  concrete  terms,  t 
is  easy  to  understand  why  we  should  be  interesi  I 
in  Italian  politics.  The  political  complexion  f 
Italy's  government — the  policies  it  pursues  bd 
in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs — are  important  > 
us  because  Italy  is  one  of  our  major  allies  in  I- 
rope,  a  member  of  Nato  and  of  the  new  Westf  i 
European  Union  now  forming.  She  lies  int 
vitally  important  strategic  position,  commandi  ? 
the  narrows  of  the  central  Mediterranean.   Itali  i 
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)olities  are,  obviously,  of  enormous  concern  to  the 
fllited  States. 

The  importance  of  Italy's  economy  is  also  easy 
o  understand.  Without  a  stable,  healthy  economy 
political  stability  in  a  country  becomes  difficult  to 
naintain.  We  want  our  ally  Italy  to  be  politically 
table.  Therefore  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  help 
talv  to  maintain  and  improve  her  economic 
lealth. 

Yes,  you  may  say,  those  are  obvious.  But  what 
,bout  these  other  things.  Why,  for  example, 
hould  we  concern  ourselves  with  Italian  educa- 
ion?  With  Italian  science?  With  Italian  pop- 
Jation  statistics? 

We  are  directly  concerned  with  Italian  educa- 
ion  because  we  have  a  large  and  effective  educa- 
ional  exchange  program  with  Italy  under  both 
he  Smith-Mundt  and  Fulbright  Acts.  We  spend 
rell  over  $1  million  a  year  to  promote  exchanges 
if  educators,  professors,  teachers,  students,  be- 
ween  Italy  and  the  United  States — to  the  end 
hat  both  countries  will  profit  by  the  increased 
understanding  each  of  the  other. 

Italian  science?  We  have  a  growing  program 
or  the  exchange  of  scientific  information,  par- 
icularly  in  the  field  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
or  peaceful  uses.  We  are  making  available  to 
talian  scientists  radioactive  isotopes  for  medical 
nd  other  research.  Last  year  in  Rome  we  had 
n  immensely  successful  exhibit,  which  we  called 
Atoms  for  Peace."2  That  exhibit  was  seen  by 
aore  than  2  million  people  and  did  enormous  good 
n  stimulating  the  awareness  of  the  Italian  public 
o  the  potentialities  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

Italian  population  statistics  ?  We  have  another 
irge  program  in  Italy  which  aims  at  helping  Italy 
olve  her  serious  problem  of  overpopulation  by 
ssisting  Italians  to  emigrate  to  other  countries. 

Those  are  just  a  few  examples.  I  could  go  on 
iting  others  for  hours,  in  every  field  of  Italian 
ife  I  have  mentioned.  There  are  Americans,  rep- 
esentatives  of  our  Government,  working  in  every 
ne  of  those  fields  today  throughout  the  length  and 
readth  of  Italy— from  the  Alps  to  Sicily,  and 
rom  the  industrial  cities  in  the  north  to  the  farm- 
mds  of  the  south. 

But  how  on  earth,  you  may  well  ask,  how  are 
11  these  immensely  varied  and  various  activities 
rganized?  How  are  they  directed,  controlled, 
oordinated  ? 
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That  brings  us  to  what  to  me  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  developments  in  modern  American 
diplomacy.  That  is  what  we  call  the  "Embassy 
country-team"  concept.  You  can  well  understand 
that  not  all,  or  even  a  large  part,  of  these  very 
varied  activities  can  be  carried  on  by  the  State 
Department  and  the  Foreign  Service  alone.  The 
demands  for  special  knowledge,  special  skills  and 
experience  are  too  great.  So  the  United  States 
is  represented  in  Italy  by  people  from  many  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  government  besides 
the  Department  of  State.  There  are  representa- 
tives of  Governor  Stassen's  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  dealing  with  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic aid  and  technical  assistance.  There  are 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  to  handle  information  matters,  to  run  the 
information  program  and  man  the  information 
centers  and  libraries  in  various  cities — to  see  that 
the  truth  about  America  is  made  known  to  the 
Italian  people.  There  is  a  large  group  of  officers 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  helping 
Italy  with  her  defense  programs,  helping  her  to 
become  an  efficient  fighting  ally  on  our  side  if  an 
emergency  arose.  There  are  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  of  the  Treasury,  all  working  in  their 
special  fields. 

Now,  under  the  country-team  concept,  all  these 
people  work  together  as  members  of  the  American 
team.  And  the  ambassador  is,  you  might  say,  the 
captain  of  the  team.  Under  the  country-team 
concept,  every  American  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  an  official  capacity  in  a  foreign  country 
takes  his  direction  from  the  ambassador  and  is 
responsible  to  the  ambassador  for  all  his  actions 
and  activities.  In  turn,  the  ambassador  is  respon- 
sible to  all  the  branches  of  government  in  Wash- 
ington, through  the  State  Department,  for  the 
operations  of  the  team  under  his  command. 

Under  the  country-team  concept  there  are  daily, 
often  almost  hourly,  decisions  to  be  taken  in- 
volving all  the  varied  activities  of  the  team.  Many 
of  the  decisions  are  taken  by  the  various  embassy 
section  heads.  But  many  are  decisions  which  only 
the  ambassador  can  take.  And  like  the  captain  of 
a  ship,  an  ambassador  is  never  off  duty.  He  is  on 
call  day  and  night,  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 
If  he  is  a  dillydallier,  a  procrastinator,  if  he 
doesn't  do  his  paperwork  and  his  homework,  if  he 
refers  too  many  minor  matters  to  Washington  for 
decision,  if  he  is  not  willing  to  take  and  to  exer- 
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cise  authority  over  his  team,  he  simply  cannot 
these  days  last  long  as  an  ambassador. 

Very  often  some  visiting  group  of  Americans 
will  drop  in  at  the  Eome  Embassy  just,  as  they 
put  it,  to  shake  the  Ambassador's  hand.  Invaria- 
bly one  of  the  group  will  ask  this  question :  "Please, 
Mrs.  Luce,  tell  us  in  a  few  sentences  just  what  does 
an  ambassador  do  ?"  Well,  besides  shaking  hands 
with  about  5,000  visiting  Americans  who  dropped 
in  to  ask  that  question,  here  are  some  of  the  things 
I  have  done  in  Italy  in  the  past  year,  besides  con- 
ducting in  my  offices  the  operations  I  have  just 
described : 

Visited  a  number  of  Italian  fairs,  such  as 
Milan's  great  trade  fair;  spoken  before  American 
business  groups;  attended  innumerable  cultural 
affairs,  such  as  the  opening  of  "Porgy  and  Bess" 
in  Naples,  the  inauguration  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Special  Studies  at  Bologna;  attended 
many  gatherings  where  diplomats  made  lengthy 
and  often  informative  discourses  on  their  own 
countries'  international  policies;  visited  the  Sa- 
lerno flood  areas,  the  Sardinian  drought  areas; 
given  and  gone  to  innumerable  receptions  for 
visiting  firemen  from  my  own  or  other  nations; 
visited  the  U.S.  Air  Force  at  Wiesbaden;  and,  of 
course,  made  countless  short  talks  in  Italian — or 
what  at  any  rate  I  fondly  believed  to  be  Italian. 
Someone — I  believe  it  was  Charles  Dawes  who 
said,  "Diplomacy  is  harder  on  the  feet  than  on 
the  head." 

The  fact  is  that  a  modern  American  ambassa- 
dor—and this  is  as  true  of  London,  Paris,  Bonn 
and  elsewhere  as  it  is  of  Rome — has  to  use  from 
early  morning  until  past  midnight,  every  day, 
everything  he's  got— heart,  head,  and  limb— and 
all  unstintingly. 

Now  perhaps  you  can  begin  to  see  a  little  why 
the  myth  of  the  ambassador  as  a  "glorified  mes- 
senger boy"  simply  is  not  true. 

Delegation  of  Authority 

Plainly  no  ambassador  can  personally  appear 
at  every  function  where  United  States  representa- 
tion is  asked  for  or  supervise  every  detail  of  the 
vast  complex  of  operations  that  modern  diplo- 
macy entails  in  a  foreign  country.  There  just 
aren't  enough  hours  in  the  day  for  that.  So  the 
ambassador  has  to  delegate  his  authority,  just  as 
tlif  chairman  of  a  big  corporation,  or  the  head  of 
a  great  government  department,  or  even  the  Pres- 


ident himself,  has  to  delegate  his  authority 
chief  executive. 

In  Italy,  for  example,  I  delegate  my  authority! 
matters  of  economic  aid  to  my  Chief  of  the  Pi 
eign  Operations  Mission.    I  delegate  my  author | 
in  military  matters  to  the  Chief  of  the  Milita 
Assistance  Advisory  Group,  or  to  the  senior  Arn 
Navy,  and  Air  attaches.     I  delegate  my  author 
on  information  matters  to  my  Public  Affairs  0, 
cer,  who  heads  the  United  States  Inform  ati 
Service  in  Italy.     And  in  making  all  major  de 
sions,  I  pay  the  greatest  attention  and  rely  greal 
on  the  wide  experience  and  advice  of  my  Minisl  I 
Counselor,  a  Foreign  Service  career  officer  wij 
the  permanent  rank  of  minister. 

But  I  must  repeat— the  ambassador  is  finalr. 
responsible  to  the  President  for  all  that  they  c . 
If  they  go  wrong,  then  the  ambassador  is  the  O! 
who  must  assume  the  blame.     If  they  go  right, 
is  permissible  for  the  ambassador  to  take  soi* 
small  share,  at  least,  of  the  credit.     For  no  ai 
bassador,   however   experienced,   however   har 
working,  however  wise,  can  do  any  better  job  th: 
his  team  will  let  him  do.     The  ambassador  mv, 
lean  heavily  on  the  men  on  his  team,  on  his  polii 
cal  officers,  his  economic  officers,  his  informatic 
officers,  and  all  his  other  advisers  in  their  vario 
fields.    If  they  are  a  very  good  team — as  I  belie 
mine  in  Rome  is — then  his  job  will  be  well  don 
if  they  are  bad,  it  will  be  ill  done.    And  as  y< 
know,  the  situation  in  the  world  today  is  so  dei 
cate  and  fraught  with  international  tensions  th  • 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  have  any  Ame 
ican  Embassy  staffed  by  any  but  the  best. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  heart  of  the  messaj 
I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  tonight.  Our  Go 
ernment's  varied  activities  abroad  require  mai 
specialists  working  on  the  embassy  country  team 
Not  all  of  them  are  regular  Foreign  Service  of 
cers.  But  the  hard  core,  the  backbone,  the  muse 
and  sinew  and  brain  of  any  diplomatic  missk 
must  be,  and  must  remain,  the  Foreign  Servii 
professionals — the  men  and  women  Mho  ha\ 
made  diplomacy  their  life  study,  their  life  di 
cipline,  and  their  life  work. 

Now,  let  me  say  right  off  that  man  for  man,  an 
woman  for  woman,  as  I  have  met  them  in  my  ow 
Embassy  and  in  other  Embassies  in  the  past 
years,  the  United  States  Foreign  Service  organ 
zation  is  good.  It  would  rank  high,  by  any  obje< 
tive  test,  in  ability,  in  effort,  in  loyal  dedicatioi 
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i  experience,  with  that  of  any  Foreign  Service 
t  tlu1  world. 

Alter  2  years  of  working  with  our  professional 

iplomats,  I  must  say  1  think  it  is  a  pity,  a  very 

ivat  pity,  that  tlu-  American  people  do  not  know 

ioiv  about  their  own  Foreign  Service — as  much 

least  as  they  know  about  their  Marine  Corps, 

•  their  Air  Force,  or  their  Army  or  Navy.    There 

t  course,  good  reasons  for  this.    To  begin 

ith.  it  is  a  very  small  Service  with  a  long  and 

al  tradition — common  to  all  Foreign  Serv- 

t  the  world — of  self-effacement.     They  do 

-tir  it  and  stump  it,  and  blow  their  own 

umpet."     They  serve  in  silence — and  in  these 

i\-  when  most  organizations  hire  public  rela- 

ODB  counsel  to  glorify  and  glamorize  them,  that 

leans  they  sutler  in  silence,  too! 

There  are  yet  fewer  than  1,500  officers  all  told 

i  the  rolls  of  the  Foreign  Service.    Since  most 

f  them  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  over- 

M8,  the  American  people  have  little  chance  to  get 

»  know  them  as  individuals.    The  average  Ameri- 

m  only  comes  in  contact  with  them  when  he  is 

imself  abroad,  when  he  sees  them  in  the  matter 

f  his  passport  or  his  visa  or  some  other  official 

-s.     The  Foreign  Service  has  no  private 

rganization  which  supports  it  and  promotes  its 

el  fa  re  with  the  Congress  and  the  public  like  the 

any  organizations  which  support  the  interests 

f  the  armed  services.    The  general  public  rarely 

?ars  about  any  of  the  activities  or  work  of  the 

oreign  Service  and  its  officer  corps,  except  in 

lose  unusual  instances  where  an  officer  finds  him- 

lf.  for  political  or  other  reasons,  in  the  limelight 

f  publicity. 

The  Foreign  Service  has  long  been  seriously 
ader  strength  for  the  job  it  has  to  do.  During 
te  war,  recruiting  was  almost  entirely — and  nec- 
Barily — suspended  in  favor  of  the  armed  forces, 
ince  the  war,  for  various  reasons,  mostly  admin- 
trative  or  budgetary,  recruiting  has  been  slow. 

itegration  Program 

Recently,  under  Secretary  of  State  Dulles'  ener- 
itic  direction,  major  steps  have  been  taken  to 
(organize  and  reinvigorate  the  Foreign  Service, 
s  some  of  you  may  know,  in  March  of  last  year 
&  convened  a  Public  Committee  on  Personnel, 
imposed  of  a  number  of  outstanding  private  citi- 
sns  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Henry  M. 
rriston,  president  of  Brown  University. 


This  committee  made  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  personnel  problems  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Foreign  Service.  As  a  result  of  its 
study,  the  Committee  made  a  broad  series  of 
recommendations  designed  to  strengthen  the  De- 
partment and  the  Service.3 

The  Secretary  strongly  endorsed  the  Commit- 
tee's recommendations  and  directed  that  they  be 
put  into  effect  without  delay.  Much  progress 
has  already  been  made  toward  their  implementa- 
tion. The  vigor  and  determination  with  which 
the  various  phases  of  this  complex  program  have 
been  put  into  effect  is  indeed  heartening. 

Under  the  integration  program,  as  it  is  called, 
more  than  2,300  additional  positions  in  the  home 
office  in  Washington  and  at  the  posts  overseas  have 
been  earmarked  for  staffing  by  professional  career 
officers.  This  will  permit  the  expansion  of  this 
key  group  of  Federal  personnel  to  a  size  com- 
mensurate with  its  responsibilities. 

From  a  long-range  point  of  view,  however,  this 
approach  provides  only  the  framework  within 
which  the  newly  integrated  service  can  grow  and 
develop.  The  growth  and  development  envisaged 
by  the  Secretary's  program  can  only  be  achieved 
if,  on  a  continuing  basis,  we  are  able  to  bring  into 
the  Service  a  fair  share  of  the  most  promising 
young  men  and  women  in  the  country.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  Department  cannot  compete  with 
private  industry  in  the  offer  of  financial  rewards, 
although  material  benefits  enjoyed  by  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  are  already  substantial  and 
are  being  improved.  The  Foreign  Service,  like 
the  armed  services,  must  be  a  calling,  a  vocation, 
and  a  way  of  life.  The  young  men  and  women 
who  enter  this  field  must  in  many  ways  subordi- 
nate their  private  lives  to  their  work.  Yet,  from 
my  experience  with  officers  now  in  the  Service,  I 
am  convinced  from  their  devotion  and  their  zeal 
that  they  find  satisfaction  and  richness  in  their 
careers  of  service  to  their  country. 

Under  the  present  program,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  junior  officers.  These  officers  are  selected 
through  competitive  examinations.  To  meet  the 
current  need,  the  Department  is  offering  the  en- 


3  Toward  a  Stronger  Foreign  Service:  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Public  Committee  on  Personnel,  June 
195^,  Department  of  State  publication  5458,  for  sale  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  30  cents. 
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trance  examination  twice  in  1955.  The  first  ex- 
amination will  be  held  in  cities  throughout  the 
country  about  June  24;  the  second  will  be  held  in 
December.  Subsequently,  examinations  will  be 
offered  annually  in  December,  and  it  is  currently 
estimated  that  the  Department  will  appoint  ap- 
proximately 250  junior  officers  each  year.4 

In  support  of  this  recruitment  program,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  are  at  the  present 
time  visiting  a  large  number  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country.  Each  of  you 
can  participate  in  this  program  through  your 
sympathetic  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  work  that  is  being  done  for  you  and  for  me 
by  this  devoted  group  of  public  servants,  as  well 
as  by  your  active  encouragement  of  promising 
young  people  to  adopt  the  Foreign  Service  as  a 
career. 

For  my  own  part,  in  closing  I  want  to  tell  you 
once  again  what  I  believe  any  impartial,  objective, 
and  intelligent  observer  would  say  is  the  chief 
handicap  of  our  Foreign  Service  today.  He 
would  say  it  is  too  small,  it  is  underpaid,  and 
above  all,  it  does  not  receive  the  moral  support 
from  the  American  people  which  it  deserves.  This, 
and  largely  this,  is  what  is  handicapping  our  For- 
eign Service.  And  this  the  enlightened  people  of 
America  can  correct  through  their  Congressmen 
and  Senators,  and  through  their  Government,  and 
by  their  own  personal  interest  in  the  problem. 

You  Clevelanders,  with  your  long  record  for 
passionate  interest  in  our  foreign  policy,  can  help 
too.  That  is  why  I  have  tried  tonight  to  put 
before  you  some  of  the  problems  of  our  Foreign 
Service.  For  the  sake  of  the  vital  interests  of  the 
American  nation  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  I 
know  of  nothing  which  is  more  important  for 
enlightened  citizens  to  take  on  than  this  problem — 
now. 

I  know  that  if  only  your  personal  enthusiasm 
can  be  enlisted,  this  will  be  a  great  step  forward 
in  giving  our  country  the  greatest  and  finest  For- 
eign Service  any  nation  ever  had.  Surely  that  is 
the  kind  of  Foreign  Service  our  beloved  country 
deserves. 


4  For  a  list  of  the  localities  where  the  examinations  will 
be  held  and  for  other  details  on  the  recruitment  program, 
see  New  Opportunities  in  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service,  De- 
partment of  Slate  publication  .1748,  for  sale  by  the  Super- 
Intendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  2.1,  D.C.,  18  cents. 
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1955  Amendments  to  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946 

The  President  on  April  5  signed  into  law  H.  ] 
4941,  Foreign  Service  Act  Amendments  of  19,', 
(P.  L.  22).  The  House  of  Eepresentatives  he 
passed  the  bill  on  March  23  and  the  Senate  c, 
March  30.  The  purpose  of  the  legislation,  as  Dej 
uty  Under  Secretary  Henderson  has  stated,  is  "i 
improve  and  strengthen  the  Foreign  Service  i 
order  that  it  may  serve  as  a  more  effective  instri 
ment  for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations." 

Most  of  the  recommendations  for  strengthei 
ing  the  Foreign  Service  that  were  made  by  th 
Secretary's  Public  Committee  on  Personnel  coul 
be  put  into  effect  without  legislative  action.  Hov, 
ever,  as  was  recognized  by  the  Committee,  certai 
changes  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  wei 
necessary  for  complete  implementation  of  th 
program.  The  major  changes  necessary,  togethe 
with  certain  adjustments  found  to  be  desirabl 
during  8  years  of  administration  of  the  Act,  ar 
incorporated  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  Amend 
ments  of  1955. 

The  principal  changes  made  by  this  legislation 
are  outlined  below. 

Lateral  Appointments  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Officer  Corps  to  Classes  1  Through  5 

In  order  that  the  integration  of  Departmenta 
and  Foreign  Service  Eeserve  and  Staff  officer 
into  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  corps  may  pro 
ceed,  authority  is  granted  in  the  bill  for  the  latera 
appointment  to  classes  1  through  5  of  not  mon 
than  1,250  additional  officers.  To  qualify  for  ap 
pointment  the  bill  provides  that  candidates  musl 
pass  such  "comprehensive  mental  and  physical 
examinations"  as  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  tht 
Foreign  Service  may  prescribe.  Successful  can- 
didates may  be  appointed  at  rates  above  the  base 
rate  for  a  class.  The  bill  permits  employees  oi 
other  Federal  agencies  to  be  considered  for  lateral 
appointment  but  restricts  to  40  the  number  that 
may  be  so  appointed. 


Compensation  and  Benefits 

The  Public  Committee  was  of  the  opinion  that 
Foreign  Service  salaries  were  in  general  in  line 
with  those  of  other  Federal  employees  but  pointed 
out  certain  deficiencies  in  allowances  and  benefits 
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t  should  be  corrected.    The  following  changes 
made  in  allowance  and  benefit  provisions  in 
■act  by  U.K.  4941: 

Ianl*hip  Post  Differentials.  Differentials  for 
vice  at  hardship  posts,  now  available  to  the 
reign  Service  Staff  and  to  employees  of  other 
■iicies.  are  extended  to  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
Oars  and  Foreign  Service  officers.  The  latter 
,e  the  option  of  receiving  either  the  salary  dif- 
ential  or  extra  credit  toward  retirement  for 
•iods  of  service  at  unhealthful  posts. 
Tome  Service  Transfer  Allowance.  A  home 
lice  transfer  allowance  is  provided  to  assist 
fkyees  in  meeting  the  "out  of  pocket"  expenses 
ident  to  transfers  from  overseas  posts  to  this 
mtry  between  foreign  assignments. 
Education.  Allowance.  Provision  is  made  for 
•tial  reimbursement  to  employees  stationed 
rseas  for  the  costs  of  providing  an  elementary 
i  secondary  education  to  their  dependents.  The 
I  also  authorizes  payment  for  one  round  trip 
each  type  of  education  to  the  United  States  for 
purpose  of  securing  an  American  secondary 
i  college  education. 

Retirement  Credit  for  Military  Service.  Mili- 
y  service  prior  to  becoming  a  Foreign  Service 
cer  will  be  credited  toward  retirement  without 
t.  Amounts  paid  to  the  retirement  fund  for 
h  coverage  since  April  1, 1948,  will  be  refunded 
hout  interest. 

Medical  Examination  of  Dependents.  Medical 
uninations  and  inoculations  will  be  provided 
dependents  without  cost  to  employees. 

ler  Changes 

Appointment  of  Reserve  Officers.  Foreign 
"vice  Reserve  officers  may  be  appointed  for  pe- 
ds  of  5  years,  instead  of  4  as  at  present. 
Assignments  to  the  United  States.  Assign- 
nts  of  Foreign  Service  personnel  to  the  United 
ites — presently  restricted  to  4  years — may  be 
ended  up  to  4  more  years  under  unusual  cir- 
nstances. 

Selection  Out.  The  bases  for  the  selection-out 
Foreign  Service  officers  are  clarified  and  re- 
ed, including  particularly  the  inclusion  of  a 
[uirement  that  specified  standards  of  perfor- 
nce  be  met  and  extension  of  selection-out  to 
cers  in  class  1.  Revisions  are  also  made  in 
lefits  extended  to  officers  who  are  selected-out 
the  Service. 


Public  Committee  on  Personnel 
Completes  Second  Review 

Press  release  162  dated  March  23 

Secretary  Dulles  on  March  23  made  public  the 
second  audit  report  of  his  Public  Committee  on 
Personnel,1  headed  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Wriston, 
president  of  Brown  University,  which  met  in  the 
Department  February  24-26,  1955.  The  Public 
Committee  on  Personnel  was  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary Dulles  in  March  1954  for  the  purpose  of 
"making  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  concerning  measures  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  effectiveness  of  the  professional  service." 

In  releasing  the  Public  Committee's  report,  Sec- 
retary Dulles  again  praised  the  Committee  for  its 
"continued  generous  assistance."  The  Secretary 
also  indicated  he  was  particularly  impressed  with 
the  Committee's  new  recommendation  to  create  "a 
new  class  of  Foreign  Service  officer,  that  of  Am- 
bassador of  the  United  States,"  which  designation 
would  be  conferred  upon  a  few  outstanding  career 
officers  who  serve  or  have  served  as  chief  of 
mission. 


TEXT  OF  REPORT 

February  26,  1955 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  In  accordance  with  your 
request,  your  Public  Committee  on  Personnel  has 
completed  its  second  review  of  actions  taken  by  the 
Department  in  carrying  out  your  orders  imple- 
menting our  recommendations. 

Since  our  last  meeting  in  October,  1954,  Under 
Secretary  Charles  E.  Saltzman  has  been  succeeded 
by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Loy  W.  Henderson 
as  the  principal  administrative  officer  of  the  De- 
partment. The  Committee  is  delighted  with  the 
appointment  of  Ambassador  Henderson.  He  is  a 
senior  career  Foreign  Service  officer  and  has  served 
as  such  for  over  thirty  years.  Most  recently  Am- 
bassador to  Iran,  Mr.  Henderson  brings  to  his  new 
assignment  all  that  is  finest  in  the  Foreign  Service : 
courage,  integrity  and  a  determination  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  bringing  promise  of  continuity  to  the  principal 
administrative  office  of  the  Department — a  condi- 
tion we  feel  absolutely  essential  to  successful  ad- 


'The  first  audit  report  (not  printed  here)  was  distrib- 
uted as  a  departmental  notice  on  Nov.  4,  1954. 
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ministration — his  appointment  will  encourage  the 
members  of  this  dedicated  corps  of  officers. 

Your  committee  is  gratified  to  note  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  Mr.  Henderson  and  his  immediate 
staff  are  devoting  themselves  to  administrative 
improvements  within  the  Department. 

The  Committee  is  pleased  to  note  that  you  have 
carried  out  its  recommendation  that  the  Foreign 
Service  Inspection  Corps  be  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Admin- 
istration and  that  your  approval  has  been  given 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 
to  that  office.  The  Committee  desires  to  suggest 
that,  upon  the  completion  of  the  comprehensive 
security  check  initiated  under  Executive  Order 
10450,  renewed  consideration  be  given  to  its  orig- 
inal recommendation  that  arrangements  be  made 
for  the  issuance  of  honorable  discharges  for  per- 
sonnel leaving  the  Department  for  reasons  other 
than  cause. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Depart- 
ment press  for  legislation  establishing  the  statu- 
tory positions  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  and  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Administration. 

The  Committee  invites  attention  to  the  fact  that 
although  a  majority  of  the  posts  of  Ambassador  or 
positions  comparable  to  that  of  an  Ambassador 
are  normally  occupied  by  senior  Foreign  Service 
officers,  the  highest  Foreign  Service  class  remains 
that  of  Career  Minister.  The  Committee  recom- 
mends that  consideration  be  given  to  establishing 
a  new  Foreign  Service  class,  strictly  limited  in 
number— Ambassador  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  suggested  class  would  mate- 
rially strengthen  the  prestige  of  the  Service  both 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad ;  would  make  the 
Service  more  attractive  to  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  would  serve  to  keep  in  the  Service  some 
of  the  most  talented  Foreign  Service  officers  who, 
under  present  conditions,  are  tempted  to  leave  the 
Service  in  order  to  accept  positions  in  private 
industry. 

The  class  of  Career  Ambassadors  should  be  lim- 
ited to  officers  who  have  served  as  Career  Minis- 
ters for  such  period  of  years  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  is  recommended,  also,  that 
the  President  be  authorized  to  give  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  such  retired 
Foreign  Service  officers  as  may  have  served  in  an 
especially  distinguished  way  as  Chief  of  Mission 
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for  a  prescribed  period  of  yeai-s.     The  Car  r 
Ambassadors  should  have  a  salary  of  $20,000;  a  I 
the  salaries  of  Career  Ministers  should  be  grac  - 
ated  from  $14,300  (the  present  salary  of  a  Can 
Minister)  to  that  of  $18,300. 

The  Committee  also  recommends  that  Secti 
821  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  be  amend 
so  that  the  retirement  annuity  of  a  Foreign  So 
ice  officer  will  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  t 
actual  salary  drawn.  The  Committee  does  r 
believe  that  the  retirement  annuity  of  a  Forei 
Service  officer  should  be  calculated  upon  a  ma; 
mum  figure  of  $13,500  per  annum  as  at  prese: 

The  purpose  of  our  first  audit  session  was 
evaluate  actions  taken  by  the  Department  to  ii 
plement  the  program  for  strengthening  the  Fc 
eign  Service  which  you  approved  last  Jut 
During  the  session  just  completed  we  have  co 
tinued  this  evaluation.  We  have  also  examin 
the  program  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pro 
lems  which  have  been  encountered  along  the  wa 
We  wish  to  express  appreciation  for  the  clear  ai 
complete  manner  in  which  officers  of  the  Depai 
ment  have  presented  their  progress  reports  ai1 
their  full  and  candid  responses  to  our  mai 
questions. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  that  tj 
months  that  lie  immediately  ahead  are  the  mo 
critical  for  the  overall  success  of  the  program, 
is  important  that  a  sustained  maximum  effort  l| 
continued. 

It  is  of  special  importance  that  the  stronge 
support  be  enlisted  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg 
and  in  Congress  in  order  that  the  proposed  ri 
forms  may  be  effected.  In  this  connection,  tl 
Committee  has  examined  the  amendments  to  tl 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  which  the  Presider 
and  the  Department  have  requested  of  the  Coi 
gress.  While  not  all  the  amendments  reflect  in, 
tial  recommendations  of  the  Public  Committee  w 
consider  them  to  be  logical  and  essential  if  tb 
Department  is  to  have  the  simplified  and  flexibl 
personnel  system  envisioned  in  our  report.  Th 
Committee  wishes  particularly  to  single  out  t>] 
indispensable  the  legislation  permitting  laters 
entry  into  the  Foreign  Service  officer  corps  with 
out  diminution  of  salary.  This  authority  require 
the  amendment  of  Section  413  (b)  of  the  Act  o 
1946.2 


See  p.  «22. 
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Tlu>  Committee  noted  with  interest  the  release 
i  December  29,  1954,  of  the  report  of  Senator 
lexander  Wiley,  of  Wisconsin,  at  that  time 
t;urnian  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
stations.  Members  of  the  Public  Committee 
and  that  Senator  Wiley's  report,  following  his 
rsonal  investigation  of  the  situation  in  the  For- 
go Service,  lends  further  support  to  our  findings, 
nee  the  data  for  his  report  were  gathered,  sub- 
juent  information  shows  increasingly  wide  un- 
rstanding  of  the  program  within  the  Foreign 
rvice  and  the  Department. 

We  have  reconsidered  the  Scholarship  Training 
t)gram  at  length.  We  feel  that  program  is  es- 
ltial.  The  Department  should  have  an  equal 
portunity  with  other  government  agencies  and 
th  private  industry  to  obtain  young  Americans 
the  highest  caliber  for  the  Foreign  Service.  We 
gently  recommend  that  the  Administration  and 
ingress  do  everything  possible  to  effectuate  this 
ogram.  You  will  recall  that  our  recommenda- 
>n  for  creating  a  Scholarship  Training  Program 
inted  out  that  through  such  scholarships  we  can 
ure  that  the  Foreign  Service  is  open  to  the 
lest  and  most  representative  Americans,  regard- 
s  of  private  means. 

rhe  Committee  has  been  informed  of  skepticism 
raiding  the  Scholarship  Training  Program  by 
ne  who  feel  that  a  high-powered  recruitment 
ive  would  be  adequate.  This  attitude  is  ap- 
rently  based  on  the  assumption  that  at  the  close 
their  college  and  university  careers  there  are 
II  large  numbers  of  uncommitted  graduates  of 
jhest  caliber  ready  to  take  a  competitive  exami- 
Son,  and  that  this  method  will  supply  suitable 
mbers  of  the  officer  corps  in  adequate  numbers, 
unmittee  strongly  disagrees  with  this  con- 
it.  It  offers  as  evidence  that  under  current  con- 
ions  too  many  of  the  ablest  are  by  the  time  of 
ir  graduation  committed  to  other  careers.  This 
evidenced  by  the  relatively  small  percentage 
o  are  found  qualified  as  the  result  of  present 
)cednres. 

rhe  Committee  believes  that  a  much  sounder 
icy  is  to  ensure  a  greater  percentage  of  highly 
ilified  applicants  who,  as  is  proposed  by  the 
lolarship  Training  Program,  will  have  been 
rnited  and  examined  at  an  early  stage  in  their 
icational  careers  and  then  prepared  for  diplo- 
<y.  The  Scholarship  Training  Program  is  de- 
ned  to  improve  the  quality  of  Foreign  Service 
cer  candidates. 


The  Committee  desires  again  to  emphasize  that 
this  program  will  not  in  any  way  exempt  such 
scholarship  holders  or  prospective  Foreign  Service 
officers  from  fulfillment  of  their  obligations  to 
military  service. 

Foreign  Service  recruitment  problems  have  be- 
come increasingly  difficult  because  of  the  consid- 
erable expansion  in  recent  years  of  the  number  of 
scholarships  offered  by  industry  to  outstanding 
high  school  and  college  students  as  well  as  by 
expanded  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
programs.  Moreover,  the  Foreign  Service  officer 
corps  is  the  principal  government  service  outside 
the  armed  services  where  the  terms  of  employment 
require  the  officer  to  go  to  any  post  in  the  world 
whenever  sent  and  to  be  capable  of  assuming  im- 
portant responsibilities  at  an  early  time.  This  is 
a  further  reason  why  training  of  highly  qualified 
candidates  should  begin  at  an  early  age  and  re- 
cruitment of  candidates  should  be  stimulated  by 
scholarships  as  it  is  in  the  armed  services.  Unless 
the  Department  of  State  can  offer  encouragement 
in  some  form  during  the  college  years,  the  best 
young  people  will  have  been  garnered  by  more 
farsighted  competitors. 

The  Committee  foresees  another  very  important 
benefit  in  the  creation  of  a  Scholarship  Training 
Program — an  increase  in  the  amount  of  instruc- 
tion given  to  young  people  on  foreign  affairs  mat- 
ters. Many  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  country  do  not  offer  enough  or  appropriate 
instruction  to  prepare  young  people  adequately 
for  careers  in  foreign  relations.  The  Scholarship 
Training  Program  would  stimulate  colleges  to 
provide  such  courses  of  instruction. 

In  this  connection  the  Committee  has  noted  the 
reintroduction  in  the  present  Congress  of  bills 
proposing  the  creation  of  a  diplomatic  academy — 
patterned  after  the  service  academies — for  career 
Foreign  Service  officers.  The  Committee  believes 
that  the  Scholarship  Training  Program,  by  en- 
couraging the  best  students  from  all  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country  to  seek  a  Foreign 
Service  career,  will  produce  a  corps  representa- 
tive of  the  variety  of  American  life  both  geo- 
graphically and  otherwise.  A  single  government 
school  would  tend  to  segregate  future  diplomatic 
officers  from  other  Americans.  Since  diplomacy 
requires  a  broad  knowdeclge  of  our  nation's  think- 
ing, such  segregation  would  be  clearly  undesirable. 
Diplomats  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  group 
apart.    In  this  respect  the  problems  of  the  officers 
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of  the  Foreign  Service  officer  corps  are  sharply 
different  from  those  of  the  armed  services. 

The  Committee  appreciates  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  expedite  the  FSO-6  entrance 
examination  procedures  and  to  make  them  avail- 
able in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  candidates 
and  otherwise  to  reduce  the  length  of  time  be- 
tween examination  and  appointment.  In  the  in- 
terest of  economy  and  more  effective  administra- 
tion, it  now  wishes  to  add  the  recommendation 
that  the  orals  no  longer  be  deferred  until  the  com- 
pletion of  full  field  security  investigations. 

A  Director  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  has 
been  selected.  It  is  now  of  prime  importance  that 
training  plans'  be  given  high  priority  so  that  the 
Institute  may  fulfill  its  statutory  mission.  In 
order  that  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  may 
function  most  efficiently,  we  urge  that  the  Advi- 
sory Board  be  reconstituted  and  members  prompt- 
ly appointed  and  thereafter  convened  regularly. 

We  recommend  that  services  which  can  be  ade- 
quately and  economically  performed  elsewhere  be 
put  on  a  contract  basis  in  other  public  or  private 
institutions.  The  Institute  should  devote  its  facil- 
ities' to  training  functions  which  it  alone  is 
equipped  to  provide,  similar  to  the  work  of  the 
War  Colleges.  Its  energies  must  also  be  free  to 
enable  it  to  provide  the  necessary  planning  and 
supervision  of  the  total  career  training  program 
of  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service.  We 
commend  the  progress  that  has  been  made  toward 
establishment  of  in-service  training  programs 
abroad  and  point  out  that  field  training  can  be 
accelerated  by  the  use  of  available  local  facilities 
on  a  contract  basis'. 

The  reactivation  of  the  Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute and  the  revitalization  of  its  program  re- 
emphasize  the  need  for  respectable  facilities  and 
we  urge  that  steps  be  taken  to  provide  them. 

The  Committee  was  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  developing  a  realistic  personnel  and  budget 
procedure  in  order  to  make  full  post  complements 
available  at  all  times  at  Foreign  Service  establish- 
ments. At  the  present  time,  such  staffs  are  under- 
manned, sometimes  to  the  extent  of  approximately 
25  percent,  by  reason  of  travel  between  assign- 
ments, home  leave,  emergency  leave,  etc. 

Tables  of  organization  for  overseas  posts  have 
been  established  on  the  assumption  that  100  per- 
cent of  the  personnel  will  be  continuously  avail- 
able for  duty.  We  recommend  revision  of  budg- 
etary  and    management  procedures   so   that  the 
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actual  total  strength  on  the  job  at  any  given  tin 
is  in  accordance  with  the  table. 

The  Committee  discussed  at  some  length  tl 
problem  of  the  application  of  age  limitations  i 
the  transfer  to  Foreign  Service  officer  status  ! 
Departmental,  Foreign  Service  Staff  and  Reser  J 
officers.    The  Department  is  presently  reviewi :• 
the  regulations  initially  issued  by  the  Board  3 
Examiners  which  established  a  maximum  age  '?, 
53  and  in-class  age  limits  for  Classes  6,  5  and  I 
The  Committee  believes  revisions  in  these  reg 
lations  are  desirable.    There  are  disadvantages  • 
assigning  officers,  particularly  to  the  lower  clas< 
of  the  Foreign  Service  officer  corps,  who  are  son 
what  older  than  the  present  officers  of  those  classi 
However,  the  arbitrary  application  of  restricti 
age  standards  will  tend  to  perpetuate  a  duality  ^ 
Foreign  Service  personnel  administration  whi  i 
the  present  program  is  designed  to  eliminate. 

The  Committee  is  gratified  to  note  that  the  acci 
erated  security  program  is  nearing  completic 
The  Committee  believes  the  early  completion  I 
this  program  is  important  for  the  improvement   i 
morale. 

The  Committee  has  been  asked  to  consider  « 
tain  specific  problems  arising  from  the  introdu 
tion  of  the  specialist  concept  into  the  various  are 
of  personnel  administration,  such  as  promotic 
assignment   and    career    development.      By   t  I 
specialist  concept  the  Committee  means  a  reaso  i 
able  emphasis  on  the  development  of  an  individu 
around  his  specialty,  with  executive  and  general)  I 
responsibilities  enlarging  as  the  officer  matur 
and  gains  experience.    During  the  course  of  tr 
meeting  we  have  discussed  this  concept  extensive 
with  the  officers  concerned.    As  a  result  of  tho 
discussions  we  believe  that  with  judicious  ai  j 
careful  personnel  administration  this  aspect  of  oi 
program  will  be  fully  understood  and  accepted. 

The  Committee  was  asked  to  consider  wheth 
there  was  need  for  review  of  the  positions  whit 
were  designated  some  months  ago  as  "Forei^ 
Service  officer"  positions.  After  careful  conside 
ation  of  the  issues  raised,  it  is  our  judgment  th 
while  latitude  must  be  allowed  for  the  readjus 
ment  of  these  designations  according  to  experienc 
there  is  at  present  no  need  for  any  broad  revisk 
of  the  original  designations  completed  by  tl 
Department  after  the  submission  of  our  repoi 
Naturally,  certain  revisions  in  detail  must  be  ma( 
from  time  to  time  without,  however,  impairing  tl 
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BO   principle  of  designating  Foreign  Service 

iccr  positions  within  the  Department. 

If  yon  desire  further  review  at  a  later  date  the 

anmittee  will  be  at  your  service. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  McCone 
Robert  Murphy 
Donald  Russell 
Morehead  Patterson 
Charles  E.  Saltzman 
John  Hay  "Whitney 
Henry  M.  Wriston 

Chairman 


to  depart  from  the  United  States  under  section 
215  (a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1952.  In  this  connection  the  Department 
wishes  to  point  out  that  the  cases  of  such  students 
have  been  in  process  of  reexamination.  As  a  con- 
sequence, restraining  orders  were  rescinded  on 
March  31  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  in  the  cases  of  76  of  these  students,  who 
are  now  free  to  depart,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
action  will  shortly  be  completed  by  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  on  the  few  re- 


gulations on  Return 
Chinese  Students 

ea  release  182  dated  April  2 

The  program  of  emergency  aid  to  Chinese  stu- 
nts and  scholars  is  expected  to  terminate  on 
ne  30, 1955.  This,  of  course,  does  not  affect  the 
^ular  exchange  program  which  is  in  effect  be- 
een  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  China. 
)  giants  for  tuition  or  maintenance  under  this 
lergency  program  can  be  continued  or  renewed 
ter  June  30,  no  requests  for  thesis  or  dissertation 
sts  received  after  this  date  can  be  honored,  and 
requests  for  emergency  medical  expenses  can  be 
ren  consideration.  Chinese  students  and  schol- 
>  who  desire  to  return  to  the  Far  East  and  who 
j  eligible  for  travel  grants  to  cover  minimum 
penses  for  transportation  must  be  in  actual 
ivel  status  on  or  before  June  30  in  order  to 
alify  for  the  grants.  However,  grantees  wish- 
l  financial  assistance  for  return  travel  prior  to 
ne  30  must  present  through  their  university 
>resentative  substantial  evidence  to  the  Depart- 
tnt  of  their  need  of  financial  aid  for  this  purpose 
d  of  their  definite  arrangements  for  departure. 
1  applicants  for  travel  grants  must  present 
itten  permission  from  the  Immigration  and 
ituralization  Service  to  leave  the  country. 
[t  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
spartment  of  State  that  some  Chinese  students 
ly  refrain  from  applying  to  the  Immigration 
d  Naturalization  Service  for  permission  to  de- 
rt  from  the  United  States  for  fear  of  being 
Fused.  This  fear  apparently  is  based  on  the 
it  that  a  number  of  technically  trained  Chinese 
idents  have  in  the  past  been  refused  permission 


Soviet  Misrepresentation  of 
Western  Position  on  Disarmament 

Statement  by  James  J.  Wadsworth 2 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  interview 
given  by  Mr.  Gromyko,  First  Deputy  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  a  TASS 
correspondent  in  London. 

If  the  circumstances  are  as  they  appear  to  be, 
this  interview  constitutes  a  clear-cut  violation  of 
the  rules  under  which  the  meetings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations  are  being  held  in 
London.  In  accordance  with  a  unanimous  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly,3  these  meetings  are 
being  held  in  private  in  the  hope  that  more  prog- 
ress can  be  made  than  in  previous  meetings  of  the 
Disarmament  Commission  which  were  held  in  the 
full  glare  of  publicity. 

All  of  the  other  delegations  to  the  current  meet- 
ings have  observed  the  United  Nations  directive, 
but  this  new  Soviet  statement  is  only  the  latest 
and  the  most  flagrant  in  a  long  series  of  systematic 
violations  of  the  rules  of  the  committee  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  statements  attributed  to  Mr.  Gromyko  are 
not  only  an  infringement  of  the  pledges  which  have 
hitherto  bound  all  of  us;  they  are  also  a  libel  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  and  a  gross  mis- 


1  For  background  see  statement  of  May  29,  1954,  Bulle- 
tin of  June  21, 1954,  p.  949. 

2  Released  to  the  press  at  London  on  Mar.  25.  Ambas- 
sador Wadsworth  is  deputy  U.S.  representative  at  the 
London  meetings  of  the  Subcommittee  of  Five  of  the 
U.N.  Disarmament  Commission. 

•Bulletin  of  Nov.  1,  1954,  p.  664,  and  Nov.  15,  1954, 
p.  750. 
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interpretation  of  the  positions  taken  by  the 
United  States,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada. 

The  full  record  of  these  meetings  will  be  made 
public  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  meetings  are 
closed.  The  public  will  then  be  able  to  judge 
the  truth  of  the  statements  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Gromyko. 

I  shall  here  limit  myself  to  only  a  few  obser- 
vations to  illustrate  the  dishonest  character  of 
the  TASS  report. 

1.  Mr.  Gromyko  claims  that  the  Western  powers 
are  blocking  the  effort  to  eliminate  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  to  insure  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  only. 

The  facts :  The  United  States  has  pioneered  the 
effort  to  eliminate  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
The  United  States  has  produced  the  first  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  an  international  atomic  pool 
for  peaceful  uses  and  it  has  allocated  100  kgs.  of 
fissionable  material  for  international  use.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  not  allotted  one  atom  for  this 
purpose. 

2.  Mr.  Gromyko  says  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  made  an  offer  at  this  meeting  for  the  imme- 
diate destruction  of  atomic  weapons  and  that  the 
Western  delegations  have  rejected  it. 

The  facts :  At  the  beginning  of  the  conference, 
the  Soviet  Union  said  that  all  states  should  destroy 
their  nuclear  armaments  before  there  was  any 
discussion  of  the  other  essential  elements  of  a  dis- 
armament program— in  other  words,  before  any 
corresponding  reduction  in  other  weapons  and 
without  halting  the  production  of  nuclear  mate- 
rial, and  with  only  the  barest  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  genuine  international  control  and 
inspection.  This  scheme  would  merely  have  al- 
lowed the  Soviet  Union  to  disarm  others  and  start 
even  in  the  new,  built-in  nuclear  arms  race,  which 
its  proposals  would  have  insured.  The  Soviet 
representative  stubbornly  refuses  to  say  whether 
he  still  stands  by  this  preposterous  proposal. 

3.  Mr.  Gromyko  says  that  the  Western  powers 
do  not  really  "contemplate  a  substantial  reduction 
in  armaments." 

The  facts :  In  these  meetings  the  Western  pow- 
ers have  given  actual  figures  for  great  reductions 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  major  powers.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  merely  brought  forward  its  old 
proposal  that  all  armed  forces  would  be  reduced 
by  one-third.  The  reductions  proposed  by  the 
Western  powers  would  mean  cuts  in  arms  and 
armaments  far  greater  than  anything  the  ll.S.S.R. 


has  ever  proposed.  A  one-third  cut  would  mere! 
perpetuate  the  present  Soviet  superiority  in  rru 
armies.  The  U.S.S.E.  will  not  say  what  t 
figures  would  be  for  their  forces  when  they  beg: 
the  one-third  cut,  and  what  they  would  be  aftt 
ward.  This  is  a  deceptively  simple,  but  whol 
fraudulent  formula.  It  is  merely  a  "pig  in  a  pok 
proposition. 

4.  Mr.  Gromyko  says  that  the  Western  del 
gations  have  given  no  figure  for  the  time  it  woui 
take  to  complete  the  proposed  reductions. 

The  facts:  We  have  given  concrete  estimat 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  ignored. 

5.  Mr.  Gromyko  says  that  the  Western  powe 
oppose  a  world  disarmament  conference. 

The  facts :  The  very  Western  proposals  whid 
the  U.S.S.E.  claimed  to  have  adopted  as  the  bas 
for  its  present  line  4  specifically  call  for  action  I 
a  world  disarmament  conference  when  the  Di 
armament  Commission  has  done  its  work  firs 
The  General  Assembly  resolution  which  set  up  tl 
Commission5  called  for  such  a  conference— to  1 
held  as  soon  as  the  Commission  had  made  son! 
progress.  The  Soviet  Union  voted  against  ths 
resolution. 

6.  Mr.  Gromyko  gives  the  impression  that  it 
only  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  put  forward  pre  i 
posals  in  this  conference. 

The  facts:  The  Western  delegations  jointl 
introduced  a  detailed  program  for  carrying  oi 
all  parts  of  a  disarmament  program.  These  pre 
posals  describe  how  we  can  actually  prohibit  bot 
the  use  and  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons,  re  I 
duce  armed  forces  and  conventional  weapons,  an< 
set  up  the  kind  of  control  machinery  which  wouL 
see  to  it  that  a  disarmament  program  would  b 
honored  in  fact  and  not  in  fancy. 

The  overriding  fact  is  that  every  single  thin; 
the  Soviet  Union  says  about  the  Western  positioi 
in  this  statement  by  one  of  its  prominent  diplomat 
is  a  downright  misrepresentation.  The  Unite* 
States  is  nevertheless  prepared  to  continue  the  dis 
cussions  while  any  purpose  can  be  served  by  them 
even  though  it  seems  clear  the  Soviet  Union  is 
using  this  conference  for  propaganda  purposes.   I 


4  A  Soviet  proposal  introduced  during  the  Ninth  Genera 
Assembly  (U.N.  doc.  A/Cl/750)  accepted  the  principle! 
stated  in  a  joint  Anglo-French  memorandum  introducec 
during  the  1&54  meetings  of  the  subcommittee;  for  texi 
of  die  memorandum,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  2,  1054,  p.  182. 

8  Ibid.,  Mar.  31,  1952,  p.  507. 
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.S.  Opposes  Action  by  U.N. 
i  Calendar  Reform 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
(press  release  166)  that  the  U.S.  Government 
d  informed  the  I ' nited  Nations  on  that  day  that 
1 1><  s  not  favor  any  action  by  the  United  Nations 
change  the  present  calendar.  The  United  States 
ah  its  position  known  in  a  note  transmitted  by 
n  ry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  U.S.  Representative  to 

United  Nations,  to  the  U.N.  Secrctary-Gen- 
il.  Dag  Hamanarskjold,  who  had  asked  all  gov- 
mu  nts  for  their  views  on  proposals  to  revise  the 
■i  viilt  iidae.  Tru  question  of  calendar  re- 
'■iii  is  a  ml,  r  consideration  by  the  U.N.  Economic 
d  Social  Council.  At  its  18th  session  last 
ly  the  Council  adopted  a  resolution  requesting 

-  rt  tary-General  to  obtain  the  views  of  mem- 
"8  and  nonmembers  of  the  United  Nations  on 
u  desirability  of  calendar  reform."  The  sub- 
t  is  on  the  agenda  of  the  CounciVs  resumed  19th 
rion,  which  convenes  on  May  16.     The  text  of 

U.S.  reply  to  the  Secretary-General  is  as 
lon-s: 

The  Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
nerica  to  the  United  Nations  presents  his  com- 
ments to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
tions  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Secre- 
y-General's  note  SOA  146/2/01,  dated  October 
1954,  concerning  World  Calendar  Reform. 
rhe  United  States  Govermnent  does  not  favor 
y  action  by  the  United  Nations  to  revise  the 
sent  calendar.  This  Government  cannot  in  any 
v  promote  a  change  of  this  nature,  which  would 
imately  affect  every  inhabitant  of  this  country, 
less  such  a  reform  were  favored  by  a  substan- 
I  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
fog  through  their  representatives  in  the  Con- 
ss  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  evidence 
such  support  in  the  United  States  for  calendar 
orm.  Large  numbers  of  United  States  citizens 
lose  the  plan  for  calendar  reform  that  is  now 
ore  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  Their 
xjsition  is  based  on  religious  grounds,  since  the 
roduction  of  a  "blank  day"  at  the  end  of  each 
r  would  disrupt  the  seven-day  sabbatical  cycle. 
Moreover,  this  Government  holds  that  it  would 
inappropriate  for  the  United  Nations,  which 
resents  many  different  religious  and  social 
iefs  throughout  the  world,  to  sponsor  any  re- 
ion  of  the  existing  calendar  that  would  conflict 


with  the  principles  of  important  religious  faiths. 
This  Government,  furthermore,  recommends 
that  no  further  study  of  the  subject  should  be 
undertaken.  Such  a  study  would  require  the  use 
of  manpower  and  funds  which  could  be  more  use- 
fully devoted  to  more  vital  and  urgent  tasks.  In 
view  of  the  current  studies  of  the  problem  being 
made  individually  by  governments  in  the  course 
of  preparing  their  views  for  the  Secretary- 
General,  as  well  as  of  the  previous  study  made  by 
the  Secretary-General  in  1947,  it  is  felt  that  any 
additional  study  of  the  subject  at  this  time  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

International  Union  of  Biological  Sciences 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
March  29  (press  release  171)  that  the  Twelfth 
General  Assembly  of  the  International  Union  of 
Biological  Sciences  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
Rome,  Italy,  from  April  12  to  15, 1955. 

The  U.S.  delegation  will  be  headed  by  Paul 
Alfred  Weiss,  head  of  the  Laboratory  of  Devel- 
opmental Biology,  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Med- 
ical Research,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Weiss  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Division  of  Biology  and  Agricul- 
ture of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences — Na- 
tional Research  Council,  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
National  Committee  of  the  International  Union 
of  Biological  Sciences,  and  chairman  of  the  Policy 
Board  of  the  International  Union  of  Biological 
Sciences. 

The  other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  are: 

Ralph  Erskine  Cleland,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Hiram  Bently  Glass,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

The  International  Union  of  Biological  Sciences 
(Itjbs)  was  established  in  1922  to  promote  study 
in  the  various  branches  of  biology,  both  pure  and 
applied.  It  has  special  sections  to  deal  with 
problems  in  the  fields  of  biometry,  botany,  cell 
biology,  embryology,  entomology,  genetics,  limnol- 
ogy, microbiology,  and  zoology.  Its  work  is  con- 
trolled by  the  General  Assembly,  which  usually 
meets  every  3  years. 

The  Twelfth  General  Assembly  is  an  extraor- 
dinary session  called  to  consider  reorganization 
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plans  and  statutes  for  a  revitalized  Iubs.  Steps 
toward  an  integrated  and  broadened  program 
have  been  urged  in  recent  years  in  consideration 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  biological  sciences  and 
their  increasing  importance  to  human  welfare. 
As  part  of  the  meeting,  and  in  order  to  provide 
a  basis  for  establishing  the  future  program  of  the 
Iubs  on  the  broadest  and  most  critical  evaluation 
of  present  trends  that  can  be  obtained,  there  will 
be  a  symposium  on  "Problems  of  International 
Concern  in  the  Life  Sciences."  The  seven  topics 
selected  for  examination  at  this  symposium  are 
(1)  standards,  units,  symbols,  and  terms;  (2)  re- 
search organization  and  support;  (3)  teaching 
and  training;  (4)  publication;  (5)  supplies  and 
depositories ;  (6)  international  congresses  and  con- 
ferences;  (7)   international  cooperative  projects. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

International  plant  protection  convention.  Done  at  Rome 
December  6,  1951.  Entered  into  force  April  3,  1952.1 
Adherence  deposited:  Laos,  February  28,  1955. 

Postal  Matters 

Universal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail and  final  protocol  thereto.  Signed  at  Brussels 
July  11,  1952.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.  TIAS 
2800. 
Ratification  deposited:  New  Zealand,  February  18, 1955. 

Slave  Trade 

Protocol    amending    the    slavery    convention    signed    at 
Geneva  September  25,  1926  (46  Stat.  2183),  and  annex. 
Done  at  New  York  December  7,  1953.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  March  21,  1955. 


El  Salvador 

Agreement  for  a  cooperative  program  for  agricultural 
velopment,  pursuant  to  the  general  agreement  for  t» 
nical  cooperation  signed  April  4,  1952  (TIAS  28 
and  superseding  a  similar  agreement  signed  July 
1954  (TIAS  3089).  Signed  at  San  Salvador  March 
1955.  Enters  into  force  on  date  of  written  commi 
cation  from  El  Salvador  giving  notice  of  its  ratiflcat: 

Iran 

Agreement  extending  the  military  mission  agreement 
November  27,  1943  (57  Stat.  1262),  as  amended  and 
tended  (TIAS  1941  and  2946).  Effected  by  exeha 
of  notes  at  Tehran  March  15  and  19, 1955.  Entered  i 
force  March  19,  1955. 

Italy 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes 
income.     Signed     at     Washington     March     30,     1£ 
Enters   into   force   upon   exchange   of   instruments 
ratification. 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  I 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes 
estates  and  inheritances.  Signed  at  Washing! 
March  30,  1955.  Enters  into  force  upon  exchange 
instruments  of  ratification. 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Arrangement  relating  to  certificates  of  airworthiness  : 
imported  aircraft.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
Pretoria  October  29,  1954,  and  February  22,  19: 
Entered  into  force  February  22,  1955. 

Arrangement  relating   to   the   reciprocal   recognition 
certificates    of    airworthiness    for    imported    aircra 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Pretoria  October 
and  December  1, 1931.    47  Stat.  2687. 
Terminated  and  replaced:  February  22,  1955,  by  t 
agreement  of  October  29, 1954,  and  February  22,  W.i 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Designations 

Jacob  D.  Beam  as  Director,  Office  of  Eastern  Europes 
Affairs,  effective  March  15. 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  bringing  into  effect  the  administrative  part 
of  the  agreement  for  a  cooperative  program  of  rural 
education  in  Brazil  signed  June  27,  1952.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  June  14  and  30, 
1954.     Entered  into  force  June  30,  1954. 

Costa  Rica 

Agreement  providing  for  investment  guaranties  as  author- 
ized by  section  413  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  San  Jose 
February  23  and  25, 1955.  Entered  into  force  Februarv 
25,  1055. 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  April  1  confirmed  John  M.  Allison  to  b 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Eleventh  Session  of  the  U.I* 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

The  Senate  on  April  l  confirmed  Joseph  E.  Jacobs  t 
be  Ambassador  to  Poland. 

The  Senate  on  April  1  confirmed  Joseph  C.  Sattei 
thwaite  to  be  Ambassador  to  Burma. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  March  28  April  3 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Press  releases  issued  prior  to  March  28  which 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  156 
of  March  21,  159  of  March  22,  and  162  of  March  23. 
No.      Date  Subject 

168  3/28    Holland:    "U.S.    Relations   With    the 

American  Republics." 

169  3/28    Upton  appointment  to  Board  of  Review. 

170  3/29    Dulles :  testimony     on     Paris     agree- 

ments. 

171  3/29    Delegation  to  biology  conference. 
*172    3/29    Atwood :  "The   Inter-American   Way." 

173  3/30    Signing  of  tax  conventions  with  Italy. 

174  3/30    U.S.-Italian  review  of  peaceful  use  of 

atom. 

175  3/30    Dulles-Martino  remarks. 

176  3/30    Communique  on  Scelba  visit. 

*177    3/31     Shipley    retirement,    Knight    appoint- 
ment. 
*178    3/31    Educational  exchange. 
179    3/31     Educational  exchange  agreement  with 
Chile. 
tl80    4/1     Tax  conventions  with  Japan. 
|181    4/2    Inter-American  Commission  of  Women. 
182    4/2     Regulations     on     return     of     Chinese 
students. 


*Not  printed. 

fHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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An  exceptional  opportunity  exists  at  this  time  for  young 
American  men  and  women  to  become  officers  in  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States.  This  opportunity  is  due  primarily 
to  the  reorganization  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  Public  Committee  on  Personnel. 

A  recent  pamphlet  entitled  New  Opportunities  in  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Service  tells  of  the  work  and  training  of  the  Foreign 
Service  officer,  and  life  in  the  Service.  Classes,  pay,  promotion, 
allowances,  and  other  benefits  are  also  discussed,  and  the  proc- 
ess of  becoming  a  Foreign  Service  officer  is  explained.  A 
section  on  the  examination  is  included  in  the  pamphlet. 

Applicants  for  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  must  be  at  least 
20  and  under  31  years  of  age,  and  have  been  an  American 
citizen  for  at  least  10  years.  If  married,  the  candidate  must 
be  married  to  an  American  citizen. 

New  Opportunities  in  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  is  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  15  cents  a  copy. 
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Washington  25,  D.C. 
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he  Foreign  Service  as  a  Career 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Henderson 


It  seems  hardly  possible  that  within  3  months  it 
11  have  been  40  years  since  I  walked  across  a 
,ge  on  the  Northwestern  campus  in  Evanston 
th  other  members  of  the  class  of  1915  to  receive 

•  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

Ylthough  Europe  was  already  in  the  throes  of 
I  First  World  War,  few  of  us  who  bade  farewell 
the  university  at  the  conclusion  of  that  com- 
ncement  week  had  any  idea  that  we  would  spend 
I  working  years  of  our  lives  in  a  world  so  dif- 
ent  from  that  which  we  had  hitherto  known, 
st  of  us  were  preparing  to  embark  on  careers 
the  professional  or  business  world.  Few,  if 
.\  were  planning  to  enter  government  service, 
m  sure  that  no  one  was  giving  serious  considera- 
n  to  the  Foreign  Service  as  a  career, 
fou  should  not  conclude  that  the  students  of 

•  university  in  those  days  were  not  interested  in 
)lic  service.  In  fact,  many  of  our  class  were 
?nding  to  serve  the  public  in  such  capacities  as 
shers,  preachers,  and  physicians.  In  1915, 
rever,  there  were  relatively  few  opportunities 

satisfying  public  service  in  the  Government, 
I  we  in  Evanston  knew  little  about  such  oppor- 
ities  as  did  exist. 

-ess  than  2  years  after  our  graduation  the 
ited  States  entered  the  war  and  the  life  plans 
in  any  members  of  our  class  went  awry.  In- 
<1  of  pursuing  the  professional  or  business 
Jers  which  they  had  chosen,  many  went  into 
Nary  service.  Some  did  not  return.  Others 
irned  but  not  to  the  profession  or  business 
ch  they  had  left. 

.s  a  result  of  our  individual  experience  and  of 
experiences  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation 
ing  the  war'  years,  the  outlook  of  many  under- 

kddress  made  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  North- 
ern University  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Mar.  27. 
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went  a  change.  Some  of  us  acquired  new  inter- 
ests— different  sets  of  values.  We  found  our- 
selves facing  challenges  of  a  character  hitherto 
unknown  to  us.  Our  lives  shifted  to  paths  to 
which  we  had  not  given  thought  that  commence- 
ment day  of  1915. 

Public  Interest  in  Government 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  list  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  American  life  during  the  in- 
tervening 40  years.  They  have,  however,  been 
profound.  We  have  undergone  a  series  of  revolu- 
tions— or  perhaps  more  accurately  of  evolutions — 
in  our  ways  of  thinking  as  well  as  of  living.  The 
relations  between  the  individual  American  citizen, 
for  instance,  and  his  Government  have  become 
closer  and  more  intimate  than  ever  before,  as  have 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  most 
other  nations.  He  has  become  more  aware  of  the 
effects  which  the  policies  and  actions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment may  have  upon  him.  He  now  recognizes 
that  international  developments  can  change  the 
course  of  his  life  and  that  of  his  whole  community. 

More  and  more  Americans  are  realizing  the 
extent  of  their  responsibilities  for  the  future  of 
our  civilization  and  of  mankind.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  understand  that,  if  they  are  to  dis- 
charge these  responsibilities  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  a  great  nation,  they  cannot  afford  to  regard 
their  lives  and  their  work  as  matters  exclusively 
private  and  personal  in  character,  nor  the  policies 
and  activities  of  their  Government  as  purely  an 
American  affair.  It  is  understandable  that  in  such 
circumstances  American  youths  are  displaying 
much  more  active  interest  in  their  Government 
and  in  government  service  as  a  career. 

My  own  personal  experiences  may  be  illustrative 
of  the  way  in  which  world  developments  have 
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influenced  the  lives  of  my  generation.  It  was  my 
intention  to  study  and  practice  law.  I  was  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  military  service  because 
of  a  childhood  injury.  In  1918,  however,  I  left  the 
law  school  of  the  University  of  Denver  to  go  to 
France  in  the  American  Ked  Cross.  Following 
the  armistice  I  went  to  Berlin  as  a  member  of  the 
Interallied  Commission  for  the  Repatriation  of 
Prisoners  of  War.  I  was  assigned  to  the  task  of 
inspecting  camps  of  prisoners  of  war. 

In  the  spring  of  1919  I  visited  Lithuania  to 
assist  in  arranging  for  the  repatriation  of  Russian 
prisoners  of  war.  In  Eastern  Europe  I  saw  at 
firsthand  the  horrible  devastation  of  the  First 
World  War  and  the  great  epidemic  diseases  which 
swept  that  area. 

While  in  Europe  I  worked  closely  with  mem- 
bers of  our  diplomatic  and  consular  services  and 
conceived  a  deep  admiration  for  them  and  an 
interest  in  their  work.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
resuming  my  law  studies,  I  prepared  for  and 
took  the  Foreign  Service  examination  in  the  early 
part  of  1922. 

Assignments  in  Eastern  Europe 

My  first  Foreign  Service  assignment  in  the 
summer  of  1922  was  as  vice  consul  in  Dublin  dur- 
ing the  Irish  Civil  War.  In  1924  I  was  assigned 
to  the  Eastern  European  Division  of  the  State 
Department  and  for  18  years  thereafter  devoted 
most  of  my  activities  to  matters  relating  to  East- 
ern Europe.  Between  assignments  to  Washing- 
ton I  served  in  Riga,  Latvia,  and  then  in  Moscow 
when  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia  were  re- 
sumed. Only  in  June  of  1943  did  I  leave  the 
Eastern  European  field  to  become  American  Min- 
ister to  Iraq. 

I  served  in  Baghdad  until  the  spring  of  1945,  at 
which  time  I  was  ordered  back  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  appointed  Director  for  Near  Eastern, 
African,  and  South  Asian  Affairs.  Before  as- 
suming my  new  duties,  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment I  visited  India  and  most  of  the  capitals 
of  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss with  our  diplomatic  missions  and  consular 
offices  the  problems  peculiar  to  each  country  or 
area. 

In  the  summer  of  1945  I  again  went  to  the 
field,  this  lime,  in  the  dual  capacity  of  Ambassa- 
dor to  [ndia  and  Minister  to  Nepal.     The  3  years 


that  I  served  in  these  two  countries  were  stim, 
lating  ones.     They  gave  me  new  insights  into  t 
present  problems  and  the  future  potentialities 
Asia. 

In  the  summer  of  1951 1  was  appointed  to  Ira 
where  I  spent  three  and  one-half  exciting,  wc 
ried,  and  at  the  same  time  happy  years.     I  foui 
the  Persians   a  charming   and   friendly   peop 
determined  to  maintain  their  political  indepen 
ence  and  their  territorial  integrity  and  to  deveL.. 
their  country  economically,  culturally,  and  spil 
itually.     At  the  end  of  last  year  I  was  recall,  s 
to  Washington  to  take  over  my  present  dutit 
which  include  certain  responsibilities  for  the  a  1 
ministration  and  the  improvement  of  the  Sta 
Department  and  the  Foreign  Service. 

A  Challenging  Career 

You  probably  have  gathered  from  what  I  ha 
told  you  of  my  own  experiences  that  I  find  t  4 
Foreign  Service  an  absorbing,  stimulating — oft 
challenging — career.    You  are  quite  right.    I  w  I 
grant  that  the  carrying  out  of  my  duties  has  som 
times  involved  personal  inconvenience,  occasio 
ally  hardship.    In  the  Service,  that  is  discount! 
as  an  occupational  hazard.    There  have  also  bei 
moments  of  excitement — with  one  occupying 
ringside  seat  while  history  was  being  made.    Nc'  I 
and  then  a  Foreign  Service  officer  even  finds  hir 
self  in  the  ring  making  it.     No  one,  howev(  ; 
should  consider  the  Foreign  Service  as  a  care 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  regard  the  satisfactic 
which  comes  from  the  knowledge  that  he  is  ser 
ing  his  country  as  the  highest  reward  which  c; 
await  him. 

In  talking,  as  I  have  been,  about  my  person 
experiences  and  telling  you  about  my  own  rea 
tions  to  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Service,  I  lur 
been  leading  up  to  the  subject  which  is  most  ( 
my  mind  at  the  present  time  and  which  I  sha 
discuss  with  you  this  evening — that  is  our  Foreij 
Service,  its  significance  to  our  country,  some 
its  problems,  and  what  might  be  done  to  strength* 
it  and  make  it  more  effective. 

I  proceed  from  the  premise  that  the  manner 
which  the  Foreign  Service  carries  out  its  assi 
ments  will  have  an  effect  on  the  life  of  every  Arae 
ican.  It  seems  to  me  obvious,  therefore,  that  t 
should  have  the  strongest,  most  effective  Forei^ 
Service  that  we  are  capable  of  producing.   We  ca; 
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ot  afford  to  allow  t  lu>  Foreign  Service  to  become 
agnant.  It  must  keep  abreast,  if  not  ahead,  of 
M  East-moving  and  stirring  developments  of  our 
me. 

In  my  own  opinion,  the  Foreign  Service  as  it  is 
resent  ly  constituted  and  equipped  is  performing 
i  a  creditable  manner.  Nevertheless  it  has  cer- 
lin  shortcomings  which  it  would  be  in  the  national 
iteicst  to  remedy.  One  of  the  basic  reasons  for 
tese  shortcomings  has  been  the  chronic  lack  of 
mds.  This  lack  is  partly  responsible  for  our 
lilure  to  give  the  kind  of  training  to  our  per- 
innel  which  they  should  have  if  they  are  to  carry 
it  with  maximum  efficiency  the  duties  assigned 

them.  The  Department  of  State  has  not  had 
e  funds  to  maintain  a  Foreign  Service  Officer 
orps  sufficiently  huge  to  permit  an  appreciable 
imber  of  officers  being  spared  for  refresher 
arses  and  for  specialized  training.  As  a  result 
b  frequently  have  not  been  able  to  man  from  the 
rps  certain  specialized  positions  and  have  been 
mpelled  from  time  to  time  to  bring  in  specialists 
om  the  outside.  We  have  also  never  had  suf- 
ient  funds  to  provide  proper  training  facilities, 

furnish  the  necessary  classrooms  at  home  and 
poad. 

The  shortage  of  funds  has  prevented  us  from 
tying  the  kind  of  salaries  and  particularly  allow- 
ifles  which  many  of  our  personnel  need  in  carry- 
g  out  their  duties. 

erging  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services 

In  1921  Congress  passed  a  Foreign  Service  Act 
lich  provided  for  the  merging  of  the  diplomatic 
d  consular  services  into  a  single  Foreign  Serv- 
1  In  pursuance  of  that  legislation  on  July  1, 
24,  members  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
rvice  became  Foreign  Service  officers.  Most  of 
e  members  of  the  old  diplomatic  service  pos- 
ssed  private  means.  In  fact,  prior  to  1924  it 
ts  considered  unwise  for  a  young  man  without 
private  income  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service. 
ie  act  of  1924  provided  for  considerable  in- 
cases in  the  salaries  of  officers  in  diplomatic 
sts.  One  of  the  purposes  of  that  act  was  to 
nder  it  possible  for  persons  without  private 
?ans  to  serve. 

Since  1924  most  young  men  and  women  entering 
i  Service  have  had  no,  or  limited,  private  means, 
tey  must,  therefore,  live  and  work  within  the 
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limitations  of  their  salaries  and  allowances.  Un- 
fortunately, salaries  and  allowances  are  sometimes 
insufficient  to  take  care  of  the  urgent  official  and 
personal  needs  of  our  Foreign  Service  personnel. 
These  needs  are  several. 

Financial  Needs 

Foreign  Service  officers  should  be  able  without 
experiencing  financial  embarrassment  to  mingle 
with  all  levels  of  society  in  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  stationed.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
they  should  live  in  an  ostentatious  or  extravagant 
way.  Nevertheless,  they  should  be  able,  without 
uneasiness  or  apology,  to  invite  their  foreign 
friends  to  their  homes  or  otherwise  to  cultivate 
cordial  relations  with  those  whose  good  will  might 
be  useful  to  the  United  States.  They  should  have 
the  means  to  travel  in  the  country  where  they  are 
stationed;  they  and  members  of  their  families 
should  be  able  to  take  leaves  regularly  under  bene- 
ficial conditions ;  they  should  be  able  to  visit  the 
United  States  periodically;  and  they  should  be 
able  to  provide  an  American-type  education  for 
their  children  and  decent  medical  treatment  for 
their  families. 

Our  Foreign  Service  personnel  cannot  be  at 
their  best  if  they  are  dogged  by  financial  worries. 
The  satisfaction  which  comes  from  a  consciousness 
of  public  service  should  not  be  dimmed  by  con- 
cern as  to  how  one  may  provide  for  the  needs  of 
his  family. 

Much  has  been  done  during  the  last  30  years  to 
improve  the  living  and  working  conditions  of  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service;  much  still  re- 
mains, however,  to  be  done.  Many  of  our  person- 
nel are  still  beset  by  financial  worries  which  can 
be  overcome  only  by  increases  in  their  allowances 
and  salaries. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  Congress  criticized  for 
not  taking  a  more  liberal  attitude  when  appro- 
priating funds  for  the  Foreign  Service.  It  is  a 
time-honored  American  custom  to  blame  Congress 
for  governmental  deficiencies,  just  as  it  is  a  na- 
tional habit  to  blame  the  State  Department  and  the 
Foreign  Service  when  things  go  wrong  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

It  would  be  most  unfair  to  blame  Congress  for 
such  shortcomings  as  exist  at  the  present  time  in 
the  Foreign  Service.  "We  in  the  Department  and 
Foreign  Service  have  found  that  Members  of  Con- 
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gress  in  general  are  deeply  interested  in  the  For- 
eign Service  and  are  anxious  to  make  it  more 
effective.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  aides  have  frequently  worked  in 
the  late  hours  of  the  night  in  the  preparation  of 
legislation  calculated  to  strengthen  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Foreign  Service.  Unfortu- 
nately, for  this  kind  of  work  they  receive  com- 
paratively little  attention  in  their  home  districts. 

The  main  reason  for  difficulties  in  obtaining 
sufficient  funds  for  the  Foreign  Service  has  been 
that  the  American  people  in  general  still  fail  to 
understand  that  the  Foreign  Service  is  their  Serv- 
ice ;  that  it  is  fighting  battles  on  their  behalf  both 
at  home  and  abroad ;  and  that  it  is  in  their  individ- 
ual and  collective  interest  to  make  sure  that  the 
Foreign  Service  is  properly  staffed  and  equipped. 
Most  American  citizens  now  realize  that  in  this 
period  of  world  history  it  is  necessary  that  our 
Armed  Forces  be  maintained  at  a  high  level  of 
efficiency.  They  are,  however,  not  as  yet  fully 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  is  no  less  important 
that  their  State  Department  and  Foreign  Service 
be  strengthened  in  a  way  which  will  enable  them  to 
meet  the  tasks  which  our  country's  position  in 
world  affairs  now  imposes  upon  them. 

Lack  of  funds  is  not  the  only  problem  which 
our  Foreign  Service  must  overcome.  Some  of  our 
difficulties  stem  from  the  new  times  and  from  new 
conditions  attendant  upon  these  times.  As  our 
relations  with  other  countries  of  the  world  have 
become  closer  and  more  complex,  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Foreign  Service  have  tre- 
mendously expanded.  There  has  been  no  new  cor- 
responding expansion  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Officer  Corps  and,  in  spite  of  the  various  reorgan- 
izations of  the  Department  of  State  and  of  the 
Foreign  Service  which  have  been  put  into  effect 
during  recent  years,  the  Department  and  the  For- 
eign Service  still  do  not  have  the  degree  of  flex- 
ibility necessary  to  meet  the  demands  placed  upon 
them. 

Wriston  Committee 

The  Secretary  of  State  last  year,  realizing  that 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service 
were  in  need  of  strengthening,  appointed  a  Public 
Committee  on  Personnel  composed  of  American 
citizens  prominent  in  various  walks  of  life  to  study 
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the  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Serri 
and  to  make  to  him  recommendations  for  buil 
ing  up  their  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  Tr 
Committee  was  headed  by  Dr.  Henry  Wristo 
president  of  Brown  University.  In  the  spring 
last  year  it  made  a  most  interesting  report  of  i 
findings.2 

The  Secretary,  after  reviewing  the  report  cai 
fully,  approved  its  recommendations  and  a 
pointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committt 
Charles  E.  Saltzman,  as  Under  Secretary  of  Stai 
for  Administration  for  a  period  of  6  months 
order  to  begin  to  carry  out  these  recommendatioi 

It  is  one  of  my  duties  as  successor  to  Mr.  Salt 
man  to  see  that  the  program  which  the  Secretary 
Committee  on  Personnel  recommended  is  coii 
pleted. 

Principal  Recommendations 

The  Committee's  recommendations  fall  in 
four  principal  sections :  One  of  the  most  importa 
calls  for  the  integration — where  their  functio: 
converge — of  Civil  Service  officers  employed  1 
the  Department  of  State,  Reserve  officers,  Sta 
officers  of  the  Foreign  Service,  and  Foreign  Ser 
ice  officers  into  a  single  Foreign  Service  OAfo 
Corps.  The  Committee  was  of  the  opinion  th 
the  following  benefits  would  be  among  those  d 
rived  from  such  integration : 

a.  In  the  future  Foreign  Service  officers  fro 
the  field  will  staff  positions  of  a  foreign  affai 
character  in  the  Department.  Former  Civil  Ser 
ice  officers  in  the  Department  will  be  sent  to  pos, 
in  the  field,  and  Foreign  Service  officers  will  als 
fill  middle  and  higher  level  positions  now  occupic 
by  Foreign  Service  Staff  and  Reserve  officers  ar 
vice  versa.     This  will  provide  greater  flexibilit 

b.  The  resulting  rotation  will  eventually  mea 
that  practically  all  officers  in  the  field  will  hai 
had  experience  in  the  Department  of  State. 

c.  The  administration  of  the  Foreign  Servk 
and  of  the  Department  will  be  simpler  if  most  ( 
the  officers  engaged  in  foreign  affairs  activitii 
are  working  under  the  same  set  of  regulations. 


2  Toward  a  Stronger  Foreign  Service:  Report  of  tin  Si 
retary  of  State's  Public  Committee  on  Personnel,  Jw 
J!).r>//,  Department  of  State  publication  5458,  for  sale  1 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Governmei 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  30  cents. 
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Another  sort  ion  of  the  Committee's  report  called 
r  more  emphasis  on  the  recruitment  of  able 
img  men  and  women  at  the  lower  grades  of 
3  Service.  The  Secretary's  Committee  on  Per- 
mel  believed  thai  if  the  Foreign  Service  was 
be  of  maximum  efficiency,  most  of  its  members, 

hitherto,  should  continue  to  come  in  at  the 
ttom  grade  of  the  Service  with  the  idea  of  de- 
ling their  lives  to  the  Foreign  Service.  The 
mmittee  made  certain  suggestions  for  making  it 
;ier  for  American  youth  to  take  the  examina- 
ns  and,  after  passing  them,  to  enter  the  Service. 
e  Committee  thought  that  energetic  steps 
)tild  be  taken  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  most 
musing  young  men  and  women  in  the  country 
the  opportunities  for  distinguished  public  serv- 

offered  by  the  Foreign  Service. 
V  third  section  of  this  report  was  devoted  to 
i  need  for  expanding  and  improving  the  train- 
;  of  Foreign  Service  personnel.  Suggestions  in 
s  section  included  the  strengthening  of  the 
reign  Service  Institute,  the  extending  of  its 
ilities,  and  the  broadening  of  its  training  pro- 
ims. 

?till  another  section  stressed  the  necessity  of 
proving  the  conditions  under  which  Foreign 
•vice  personnel  serve  abroad.  Suggestions 
re  made  for  increases  in  existing  allowances 
1  for  the  authorization  of  additional  allow- 
es  which  would  put  Foreign  Service  officers 
a  better  position  to  obtain  for  their  children 
American  type  of  education  and  proper  medi- 
care for  their  dependents. 

gress  in  Integration  Program 

am  happy  to  report  that  considerable  prog- 
;  has  been  made  during  the  last  9  months  in 
lying  out  these  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
tee.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Congress 
e  been  most  sympathetic, 
il ready  almost  500  State  Department,  Foreign 
vice  Staff,  and  Reserve  officers  have  been  com- 
sioned  as  Foreign  Service  officers.  We  hope 
t  by  the  fall  of  this  year  the  program  of  inte- 
tion  will  have  been  practically  completed. 
Hide  the  integration  program  will  benefit  the 
)artment  and  the  Foreign  Service  Officer 
•ps  in  several  ways,  it  will  in  itself  do  little 
reduce  our  manpower  shortage  of  Foreign 
vice  officers.  The  number  of  Foreign  Service 
«rs  will  be  increased,  it  is  true — but  an  over- 


whelming percentage  of  the  lateral  entrants,  when 
brought  in,  will  be  bringing  their  jobs  in  with 
them.  That  is  to  say,  lateral  entrants  into  the 
Foreign  Service  Officer  Corps  under  the  integra- 
tion program  will  not  expand  the  net  manpower 
of  the  Department. 

Recruitment 

For  lasting  relief  of  the  manpower  shortage,  we 
are  subjecting  the  recruiting  program  to  a  vigor- 
ous overhaul.  The  regular  recruiting  program 
has  been  stepped  up.  We  are  establishing  closer 
ties  with  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
Nation,  which  are  the  best  sources  of  raw  ma- 
terial. So,  on  March  2,  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  State  appeared  on  the  Northwest- 
ern campus  to  discuss  the  Foreign  Service  as  a 
career  with  faculty  and  student  body.  I  person- 
ally believe  it  is  healthy  for  Northwestern  and 
other  Midwestern  schools  to  be  liberally  repre- 
sented in  the  Service. 

The  Department  is  also  hoping  to  launch  a 
scholarship  program  in  accordance  with  sugges- 
tions advanced  by  the  Wriston  Committee.  Under 
this  plan  the  most  promising  students  would  qual- 
ify for  a  government  grant.  On  acceptance,  a 
student  would  pursue  an  appropriate  course  of 
study.  He  would  also  commit  himself  to  a  mini- 
mum term  of  service  after  being  graduated,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  he  is  admitted  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Officer  Corps. 

The  target  for  new  officers  to  start  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Service  is  approximately  250  a  year.  To 
young  men  of  high  caliber,  we  will  be  in  a  position 
to  offer  a  career  that  will  yield  continuing  interest 
and  the  satisfaction  that  normally  accompanies 
worthwhile  public  service. 

We  are  also  trying  to  improve  our  in-service 
training.  To  this  end  a  thorough  reorganization 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  is  in  process. 
And  it  is  our  objective,  before  we  are  through, 
that  the  Institute  will  be  equipped  to  provide  these 
fine  young  officers  we  are  recruiting,  as  well  as 
officers  at  all  levels  in  the  Service,  the  best  in  train- 
ing. I  think  I  need  place  no  emphasis  on  what 
this  will  mean  to  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  future. 

For  at  least  part  of  this  projected  reorganiza- 
tion we  are  still  awaiting  congressional  approval. 
A  bill  which  would  give  us  authority  to  move  in 
this  direction  has  just  been  passed  by  the  House 
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of  Representatives  and  will  go  before  the  Senate 
soon.  This  is  a  most  helpful  bill,  and  we  hope  it 
will  become  law  within  a  few  days.3 

Morale 

So  far  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  vital  factor 
of  Foreign  Service  morale.  And  if  I  deal  briefly 
with  it  here,  the  length  of  the  treatment  should 
not  be  construed  as  a  measure  of  its  importance. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  many  Foreign  Service  officers 
have  the  feeling  that  the  public  lacks  confidence 
in  them.  They  have  been  deeply  hurt  by  the  fact 
that,  although  their  efforts  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  entirely  devoted  to  the  advance  of  American 
interests,  few  voices  at  home  speak  out  in  their 
behalf. 

As  for  the  factor  of  public  support  for  the 
Foreign  Service,  I  think  it  is  steadily  increasing 
and  it  is  up  to  us  in  the  Department  of  State  to  do 
all  that  we  can  to  see  that  this  support  is  brought 
to  the  proper  level.  We  have  a  first-class  group 
of  officers.  Our  Foreign  Service,  clerical  and  of- 
ficer staff  alike,  compares  favorably  with  the 
Foreign  Service  of  any  other  nation.  We  are 
going  to  strengthen  it.  And  as  the  Department 
brings  home  to  the  American  people  that  we  have 
a  Foreign  Service  worthy  of  this  country  in  every 
respect,  I  am  convinced  that  they  will  respond  by 
offering  the  kind  of  support  that  it  merits. 

We  must  actively  promote  increased  public  in- 
terest in  the  Foreign  Service — we  must  acquaint 
the  American  people  with  the  character  and  results 
of  its  work.  I  am  sure  that,  once  the  public 
comes  to  a  full  realization  that  their  representa- 
tives abroad  are  a  highly  competent,  thoroughly 
trained,  and  completely  dedicated  group,  our 
morale  problem  and  many  of  our  other  problems 
will  disappear. 


Resignation  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
and  Naming  of  Sir  Anthony  Eden 

Following  are  statements  released  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Dulles  on  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  as  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  on  April  5  and  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Anthony  Eden  as  his  successor  on  April  6. 

'  For  details  on  legislation  amending  the  Foreign  Service 
A'l  of  1940,  lee  I'.i  i.i.ktin  of  Apr.  11,  1964,  i>.  622. 


Statement  by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  5 

We  have  just  had  official  word  that  my  old  a 
very  dear  friend,  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  has  J 
tired  from  his  position  as  head  of  Her  Majest; 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Naturally,  an  event  such  as  this  recalls  to  r 
mind  many  stirring  incidents  both  of  war  a 
peace.  I  have  greatly  respected  and  valued  i 
associations  with  a  man  so  great  as  Winst 
Churchill. 

And  now,  if  I  dare,  I  should  like  to  address 
word  directly  to  Sir  Winston.    All  of  us  in  t 
free  world  can  respect  your  decision,  Sir  Winstc 
to  retire  from  official  office,  to  live  now  a  somewh 
more  serene  life  than  has  been  possible  in  a  po;' 
tion  of  such  great  responsibility  as  yours.    But 
shall  never  accept  the  thought  that  we  are  to 
denied  your  counsel,  your  advice.     Out  of  yo 
great  experience,  your  great  wisdom,  and  yo' 
great  courage,  the  free  world  yet  has  much  to  gai 
and  we  know  that  you  will  never  be  backward 
bringing  those  qualities  forward  when  we  appe 
to  you  for  help,  as  all  of  us  are  bound  to  do. 

Good  luck  to  you  in  retirement.  To  you  ai 
your  family  all  the  happiness  that  it  is  possib 
for  you  to  have. 

Now  for  the  rest  of  us,  I  hope  that  I  have  spoke! 
the  words  you  would  like  to  speak,  no  matter  ho; 
haltingly  or  how  roughly.    Thank  you. 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  186  dated  April  5 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  is  one  of  the  great  me 
of  history.  Those  of  us  who  know  him  personal 
have  a  great  privilege.  We  can  rejoice  that,  eve 
though  he  is  no  longer  Prime  Minister,  his  wisdo: 
and  vigorous  enunciation  of  it  remain  at  the  ser 
ice  of  the  free  world.  Sir  Winston  has  alwaj 
been  a  friend  to  the  United  States,  and  the  polk 
of  close  friendship  between  our  two  countries 
so  deeply  ingrained  on  both  sides  that  we  can  I 
confident  of  the  future. 


Statement  by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  6 

Sir  Anthony  Eden,  my  good  and  long-tim 
friend,  has  been  named  the  new  Prime  Minister  c 
I  hi-  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  Kinj 
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in.     Ho  is  a  great   successor  to  a  great    Prime 

Bister. 

In  war  and  in  peace,  Sir  Anthony  has  been  an 

bstanding  spokesman  of  the  free  world.    I  know 

it   he   will   continue   unceasingly  to  serve  the 

lse  of  world  peace  and  freedom. 

[  join  with  my  fellow  Americans  in  felicitating 

n.  a  statesman  of  world  stature,  as  he  under- 

BBB  his  new  responsibilities. 


itement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

as  release  192  dated  April  6 

[  am  happy  to  extend  greetings  to  Sir  Anthony 
lea  as  the  Prime  Minister.  He  is  a  great  believer 
close  Anglo-American  relations.  As  Secretary 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  present  and  in 
jceding  governments,  he  has  used  his  great  tal- 
is in  defense  of  freedom.  He  was  a  large  con- 
butor  to  the  concept  of  Western  European 
lion  which  is  now  in  process  of  realization, 
r  Nation  can  feel  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that, 
D  though  Sir  Winston  Churchill  has  decided 
lay  down  official  office,  his  task  will  be  carried 
by  a  friend  whom  we  know  and  trust. 


ssibilities  for  Meeting  of 
g  Four  Foreign  Ministers 

u  release  188  dated  April  5 

i.t  his  news  conference  on  April  5,  Secretary 
dies  was  asked  a  series  of  questions  relating  to 
possible  Foreign  Ministers''  meeting  with  the 
S.  S.  R.,  when  such  a  meeting  might  be  held, 
I  the  preparatory  work  for  such  a  conference. 
was  asked  initially  if  such  a  meeting  might  be 
'd  in  conjunction  with  the  U.N.  Commemorative 
•  ting  scheduled  for  June  at  San  Francisco. 
h  ply  Secretary  Dulles  said: 

[  would  think  it  unlikely.  The  process  of  get- 
g  ready  for  a  formal  meeting  is  rather  com- 
cated,  and  I  would  be  surprised  if  that  could  be 
npleted  by  that  time. 

inked  what  he  thought  would  be  the  earliest 
ie  such  a  meeting  might  be  held,  the  Secretary 
'died: 

I'lii-  present  situation  is  about  like  this:  We  ex- 
it that  the  ratifications  necessary  to  bring  into 
•ce  the  Western  European  Union  and  the  ad- 


mission of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to 
the  Nato  and  restoration  of  its  sovereignty — all 
of  that  can  be  completed  by  the  early  part  of  May 
or  perhaps  the  latter  part  of  April.  Then  there 
will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Nato  Ministerial  Council. 
That  is  the  meeting  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
statement  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  forma- 
tion of  Nato. 

That  meeting  will  bring  together  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  countries  which  might  participate 
in  or  be  interested  in  a  meeting  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  possible  that  there  could  be  a  pre- 
liminary exchange  of  views  by  some  of  the  coun- 
tries most  directly  concerned  shortly  preceding 
this  Nato  Ministerial  Council  meeting  so  as  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  the  exchange  of  views  between 
the  Foreign  Ministers  at  that  time  as  to  whether 
and  how  to  proceed  and  what  the  subjects  might 
be. 

The  matter  of  determining  what  might  be  a  use- 
ful agenda  and  what  governments  should  be  con- 
sulted in  relation  to  it  raises  quite  a  few  problems, 
and  then  there  would  have  to  be  an  exchange  of 
views  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  see  whether  any 
agreed  agenda  could  be  arrived  at,  and  an  agreed 
time  could  be  arranged,  and  an  agreed  place  could 
be  arrived  at.  Those  things,  in  the  past  at  least, 
have  used  up  quite  a  bit  of  time;  so  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  whether  we 
would  be  ready  for  a  formal  meeting  as  early  as 
the  San  Francisco  occasion  to  which  you  refer. 

Asked  whether  he  was  drawing  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  formal  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
at  San  Francisco  and  possibly  an  informal  one, 
and  vmether  they  could  discuss  informally  the 
same  subjects  they  would  discuss  formally,  Secre- 
tary Dulles  replied: 

There  is  a  real  distinction  between  what  could 
be  discussed  formally  and  informally.  I  do  not 
think  subjects  could  be  discussed  formally  at  San 
Francisco.  Of  course  it  depends  on  what  the  topics 
are.  If  we  are  going  to  discuss,  for  example,  the 
reunification  of  Germany,  that  is  an  extremely 
technical  subject  which  could  not  be  discussed 
without  the  presence  of  experts  nor  could  it  be 
discussed  formally  without  the  presence  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
And  of  course  the  Federal  Republic  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  and  will  not  have  any 
official  representation  at  San  Francisco. 
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Asked  whether  a  Big  Four  meeting  would  have 
to  become  a  Big  Five  if  the  question  of  Germany 
were  to  be  discussed,  the  Secretary  replied: 

Well,  I  would  certainly  feel  that  after  sover- 
eignty has  been  restored  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  the  three  Western  powers  would  not 
want  to  deal  with  the  future  of  Germany  without 
a  very  active  participation  by  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic itself.  It  is  quite  true  that  under  the  terms  of 
the  so-called  Bonn  Convention,  which  restores  sov- 
ereignty to  Germany,  the  three  Western  powers 
did  reserve  their  rights  with  respect  to  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany.  But  this  was  done  in  accord 
with  the  Federal  Republic  itself  because  it  did  not 
want  to  be  in  a  situation  where  the  Soviet  Union 
possessed  rights  in  that  respect  which  it  might  ex- 
ercise either  directly  or  through  the  East  German 
regime,  and  where  the  Federal  Republic  would  be 
alone  in  the  matter.  The  purpose  of  that  wasn't 
in  any  way  to  deprive  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  of  a  voice  in  a  matter  which  is  of  deep 
interest  to  it.  Therefore,  we  would  not  want  to 
try  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  unification  of  Ger- 
many without  the  very  close  participation  in  that 
discussion  of  the  Federal  Republic. 

Ashed  about  the  testimony  of  a  State  Depart- 
ment official  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  in  February  that  "-there  is  little  imme- 
diate likelihood  of  a  significant  reduction  of  inter- 
national tension  or  settlement  of  major  political 
problems  through  negotiations  with  the  U.  S. 
S.  /?.,"  Secretary  Dulles  replied: 

I  would  say  that  that  kind  of  judgment  is  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  a  matter  of  individual 
opinion.  I  myself  am  not  optimistic  about  the 
chances  of  a  significant  political  settlement.  But 
I  believe  it  is  something  that  we  have  always  got 
to  keep  trying  for,  and  that  you  cannot  let  your- 
self become  discouraged  or  despondent  about  the 
prospects. 

Sometimes  the  unexpected  is  what  happens.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union 
it  is  oftentimes  the  unexpected  which  is  more  apt 
to  happen  than  the  thing  that  one  anticipates. 
There  could  be  a  settlement  of  the  Austrian  state 
treaty  as  a  result  of  developments  which  occurred, 
I  think,  since  the  testimony  which  you  report. 
Therefore,  one  can't  do  more  than  give  an  opinion 
which  is  based  on  events  of  the  moment. 

I  would  certainly  say  that,  when  the  consumma- 


tion of  the  Western  European  Union  comes  abou 
there  is  a  better  chance  of  solving  some  of  the; 
problems  than  there  was  before.  Then  the  on} 
purpose  of  a  meeting  with  the  Russians,  as  far  i  j 
they  were  concerned,  was  their  trying  to  maneuvt 
against  the  Western  European  Union.  Once  ths  | 
becomes  a  closed  matter,  then  I  think  the  possibil  | 
ties  are  increased. 


Purge  in  Red  China 

Press  release  189  dated  April  5 

At  his  news  conference  on  April  5,  Secretar] 
Dulles  was  asked  for  an  assessment  of  the  purge  i 
Red  China.    He  made  the  following  reply: 

The  purge  that  has  occurred  there  is  charactei 
istic  of  what  takes  place  constantly  within  thes  j 
dictatorship-type  Communist  governments.     B 
coincidence  I  had  prepared  a  little  memorandui  j 
of  my  own  thinking  on  this  China  subject  las] 
Sunday  before  I  heard  of  this  purge,  and  in  tha 
memorandum  I  predicted  that  on  the  basis  of  wha 
had  happened  in  Russia  there  would  probably  b 
similar  purges  that  would  occur  within  Commn 
nist  China. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  you  had  a  constant  succes 
sion  of  these  things.  You  had  the  struggle  be 
tween  Stalin  and  Trotsky  which  was  climaxeii 
about  1929  or  thereabouts.  Then  you  had  th 
clash  between  Stalin  and  Bukharin  and  other 
which  led  to  the  big  purges  of  1937.  Then  yoil 
had  the  Beria  purge.  Then  you  had  the  Malenko- 
purge.  These  things  are  characteristic  of  a  Com 
munist  type  of  despotism,  where  there  is  no  peace 
f  ul,  orderly  way  of  bringing  about  changes  in  gov 
eminent  and  where  they  can  only  occur  througl 
coercion  and,  in  most  cases,  violence  and  legal  oi 
illegal  executions.  That  is  one  of  the  basic  weak 
nesses  in  that  form  of  society. 

I  am  not  surprised  it  happened  in  Communis 
China  because  that  type  of  thing  is  chronic  in  tha1 
form  of  society. 

Asked  whether,  in  his  view,  these  purges  re- 
fected a  possible  change  in  Red  Chinese  foreign 
policy,  Secretary  Dulles  replied: 

I  would  be  surprised  if  this  particular  evenl 
were  related  to  foreign  policy.  I  would  surmisa 
that  it  has  more  of  a  relation  to  internal  rathei 
than  external  policies. 
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rospects  of  War  or  Peace 
n  the  Formosa  Area 

ress  release  190  dated  April  5 

At  his  news  conference  on  April  5,  Secretary 
hi/hs  was  asked  about  the  prospects  of  war  or 
eace  in  the  Formosa  area.  Secretary  Dulles 
tide  the  following  reply  : 

To  answer  that  question  would  require  me  to 
■d  the  minds  of  people  to  whom  I  have  no  ae- 
«s;  that  is,  the  Communist  leaders  in  Peiping. 
h  have  made  perfectly  clear  our  desire  that  there 
tall  be  no  war,  our  desire  that  there  shall  be  a 
ase-fire.  So,  if  there  is  any  war,  it  will  be  en- 
ivly  due  to  the  provocation  and  initiative  of  those 
ho  unfortunately  may  not  be  subject  to  the  pacific 
nrpose  which  they  proclaim.  If,  in  fact,  the  Chi- 
5se  Communists  are  faithful  to  what  they  talk 
xmt— peace — then  there  will  be  no  fighting  in 
«  area. 

Asked  whether  the  release  of  the  Chinese  stu- 
ms on  April  21  was  intended  as  an  indication 
'  our  preference  for  peace  rather  than  war,  the 
icretary  replied: 

In  a  broad  sense  you  can  say  that  it  was  indica- 
te of  our  desire  to  keep  our  relations  with  the 
linese  Communists  on,  you  might  call,  a  civilized, 
wiceful  basis.  We  did  not  desire  to  be  in  a  posi- 
>n  of  holding  any  persons  as  hostages,  and  in 
ct  they  have  never  been  so  held.  We  have  pushed 
lead  to  complete  the  process  of  clearances,  in- 
jding  the  necessary  legal  steps  which  have  to  be 
ken,  I  believe,  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
5  soon  as  those  were  completed,  we  announced 
ese  people  were  free  to  go. 

In  the  same  way,  we  recently  turned  back  at 
[>ng  Kong  seven  Communist  fishermen  that  had 
en  picked  up  in  a  storm  and  rescued.  In  some 
arters  the  suggestion  had  been  made  that  we 
ould  hold  them  as  a  barter.  We  do  not  believe 
bartering  human  beings,  and  we  hope  that  our 
nduct  and  example  in  that  regard  might  pos- 
>ly  have  some  influence  in  Communist  China. 

Asked  whether  this  was  done  at  the  suggestion 
request   of  Mr.   Hammarskjold,   Mr.   Dulles 
vlied: 

No.     Mr.  Hammarskjold  is  dealing  only  with 
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the  prisoners  of  war  who  were  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Command,  and  he  has  not  concerned  himself 
part  icularly  about  the  civilian  situation.  As  far  as 
I  am  aware,  Mr.  Hammarskjold  was  not  informed 
about  the  steps  we  were  taking  to  release  these 
civilians.  He  was  informed  of  the  steps  which  we 
took  to  release  the  seven  fishermen  that  I  referred 
to.    That  took  place  some  weeks  ago. 

Asked  whether  any  new  steps  had  been  taken  or 
if  any  were  in  prospect  to  find  a  common  allied 
position  toith  regard  to  Formosa  either  through 
diplomatic  channels  or  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, Secretary  Dulles  replied: 

We  are  in  close  contact  with  the  nations  having 
an  interest  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  we  have 
frequent  discussions  with  their  representatives. 
There  is  a  very  active  exchange  of  advice  steadily 
going  on  with  reference  to  this  situation.  We  all 
realize  it  is  a  highly  dangerous  situation,  and  we 
want  to  eliminate  to  the  maximum  degree  possible 
the  dangerous  elements  there.  Whether  we  shall 
succeed  or  not,  as  I  said  before,  depends  very 
largely  upon  whether  the  Chinese  Communists  are 
willing  to  have  an  abandonment  of  force. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  the  Cana- 
dians have  stated  publicly  that  they  would  not 
back  us  if  war  conies  out  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu 
and  whether  that  represented  a  divided  allied 
position,  the  Secretary  replied: 

No.  On  the  contrary,  as  a  result  of  my  trip  up 
there  there  is  a  much  closer  understanding  between 
our  two  Governments  than  had  existed  before. 
We  have  never  expected  that  if  there  were  a  war 
in  the  Formosa  area  the  Canadian  Government 
would  be  a  participant  in  that  war.  They  have 
no  treaty  arrangements  of  any  kind  which  relate 
to  that  part  of  the  world,  and  that  kind  of  sup- 
port has  never  been  anticipated.  I  think  there  is 
now  an  understanding  of  the  problem  and  that 
our  relations  in  that  respect  are  much  better  than 
they  have  been  before. 

Asked  whether  he  believed  that  the  overall 
world  position  of  the  United  States  would  neces- 
sarily be  weakened  or  might  in  fact  be  strength- 
ened if  the  United  States  were  to  base  its  commit- 
ments in  the  Formosa  area  exclusively  upon  For- 
mosa and  the  Pescadores,  the  Secretary  replied: 

I  have  said  many  times,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
a  chance  to  say  again,  something  which  I  can  re- 
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peat  by  heart :  The  only  commitment  of  the  United 
States  in  that  area  is  based  exclusively  on  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores. 

We  have  a  treaty  which  confines  the  treaty  area 
to  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores.  We  have  a  law 
which  says  that  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  can  be  used  in  that  part  of  the  area  for  the 
defense  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores.  We 
have  no  commitment  of  any  kind,  sort,  or  descrip- 
tion, expressed  or  implied,  which  binds  the  United 
States  to  anything  except  the  defense  of  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores. 

Now  you  get  to  the  question — if  there  seems  to 
be  an  attack  against  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores, 
how  do  you  defend  against  that  attack  ?  That  is 
the  only  question.  Some  people  say  that  we  should 
announce  in  advance  precisely  how  we  are  going 
to  defend  and  carry  out  our  commitment  on  For- 
mosa and  the  Pescadores  and  to  say  we  will  carry 
out  that  commitment  by  doing  this  or  by  not  do- 
ing that.  Once  you  extend  your  commitment  to 
defend  Formosa  to  a  commitment  as  to  particular 
means  which  you  may  use  for  defense,  then  you 
are  getting  into  very  difficult  ground.  We  have  a 
commitment,  certainly,  to  defend  the  United  States 
of  America.  But  nobody  yet  has  required  us  to 
state  publicly  precisely  what  the  means  would  be 
of  defense  in  the  event  of  certain  types  of  attack 
which  cannot  be  predicted.  I  repeat — again  and 
again  and  again — that  our  only  commitment  is  to 
defend  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  and  if  there 
were  no  challenge  to  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores, 
then  there  wouldn't  be  any  question  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned  of  fighting  in  that  area. 

Asked  if  he  were  saying  in  that  connection  that 
we  would  not  aid  the  Chinese  Nationalists  to  de- 
fend Quemoy  and  Mat.su  for  the  sake  of  Chinese 
Nationalist  morale,  Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

Unless  that  were  vital  for  the  defense  of  For- 
mosa and  the  Pescadores.  It  all  comes  back  to 
that. 

Plans  for  Antarctic  Expedition 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  28 

The  United  States  will  send  an  expedition  to  the 
Antarctic  next  November  to  begin  work  on  three 
observation  sites  needed  in  connection  with  the 
participation  of  (his  country  in  the  program  for 
the  [nternational  Geophysical  Year,  1957-58. 
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Hear  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd,  USN  ( retired).! 
will  be  designated  by  the  Department  of  Defense! 
as  Officer-in-Charge,  the  same  title  he  held  on  the! 
last  Navy  Antarctic  expedition  in  1946-47. 

Similarly  Capt.  George  Dufek,  USN,  has  been  J 
designated  by  the  Department  as  acting  TaskJ 
Force  Commander. 

Plans  for  the  International  Geophysical  Yeail 
call  for  the  establishment  of  more  than  20  scien-l 
tific  stations  on  or  near  the  Antarctic  Continent. 
In  accord  with  the  international  program,  thel 
United  States  plans  to  conduct  scientific  studies! 
in  meteorology,  glaciology,  ionospheric  physics. I 
geomagnetism,  aurora  and  air  glow,  cosmic  rays, 
seismology,  and  gravity  measurements  from  atl 
least  three  stations  in  Antarctica. 

Logistic  support  for  these  U.S.  bases  will  be  | 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and! 
the  Navy  has  formed  Task  Force  43  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  U.  S.  S.  Atka,  Navy  icebreaker,  hasj 
just  completed  making  preliminary  observations! 
in  the  Antarctic  required  for  the  later  expedition.  I 

The  main  station  to  be  established  next  year  will  i 
be  located  in  the  Little  America  area,  from  which  I 
parties  will  depart  by  tractor  trains  in  October  ' 
1956  to  set  up  the  second  station  in  Marie  Byrd  J 
Land.  A  third  station  will  be  built  later  at  or  J 
near  the  south  geographic  pole  from  materials  J 
brought  in  by  air.  Since  most  of  the  supplies  for  I 
all  three  stations  will  be  cached  at  the  main  base 
during  the  next  season,  the  1955-56  expedition  will 
consist  of  several  ships  and  planes. 

The  International  Geophysical  Year  is  a  world- 
wide program  of  coordinated  observations  in  the 
earth  sciences  organized  by  the  International 
Council  of  Scientific  Unions.  The  U.S.  program 
is  carried  out  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Admiral  Byrd  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
in  the  preparation  of  operational  plans  and  as  a 
consultant  in  the  operational  conduct  of  the  ex- 
pedition. He  will  be  a  direct  representative  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

Captain  Dufek  has  been  chairman  of  interde- 
partmental planning  for  the  Antarctic  program 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  As  Task  Force  Com- 
mander he  will  be  responsible  for  the  detailed  op- 
erational planning  and  conduct  of  the  expedition 
and  have  overall  command  of  the  surface  and  air 
forces  involved,  afloat  and  ashore. 
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nternational  Considerations  of  a  Modern  Air  Logistics  System 


by  J.  Paul  Barringer 


For  several  years  as  an  Air  Force  Reserve  mo- 
ilization  assignee,  I  have  had  the  unique  oppor- 
unity  to  witness  a  little  of  the  long,  conscientious 
nd  imaginative  pick-and-shovel  thinking,  discus- 
ion,  and  work  which  has  been  rather  continuously 
pplied  to  the  general  concept  of  a  modern  air 
jgistics  system.  This  experience  brought  home 
j  me  most  forcibly  the  fact  that  inherent  in  the 
ancept  exist  some  basic  foreign  relations  consid- 
rations,  both  direct  and  indirect. 

These  considerations  can  influence  and,  in  turn, 
'ill  be  influenced  by  the  application  of  the  air 
)gistics  idea  and  its  commercial  counterpart — 
branding  international  air  commerce.  Closer 
nderstanding  and  cooperation  among  the  free 
eoples  of  the  world  can  be  greatly  aided  by  the 
loser  physical  ties  of  modern,  constantly  improv- 
iir  and  expanding  lines  of  transport  and  com- 
lunication. 

Against  this  background  of  our  basic  policy  of 
iternational  cooperation,  and  from  the  State  De- 
artment's  experience  in  the  complex  field  of  nego- 
ating  for  air  rights  abroad,  arise  two  or  three 
>ecific  foreign  relations  considerations. 

perating  on  Foreign  Soil 

Basic  to  the  logistics  concept  is  the  requirement 
)r  a  high  degree  of  adaptability  and  flexibility 
iroughout  the  far  reaches  of  the  world.  Further- 
lore,  from  the  potential  pipeline,  depot,  and  base 
iventory  savings,  it  follows  that  perhaps  the 
reatest  economies  will  accrue  on  the  longest 
ipply  lines. 

Obviously,  then,  the  successful  military  applica- 
on  of  the  broad  concept  involves  the  ability  to 
ierate  on  the  sovereign  soil  and  into  and  through 
le  sovereign  airspace  of  a  great  number  of  for- 
gn  nations.  Consequently,  we  are  faced  with  a 
ilitical  problem  which  is  all  too  often  not  an- 
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ticipated.  It  is  apparent  that  to  obtain  and  main- 
tain the  necessary  military  traffic  rights  from  other 
governments  the  United  States  must,  by  its  ac- 
tions, its  attitudes,  and  its  words,  continue  to  per- 
suade these  other  governments  and  the  peoples  of 
the  free  world  that  this  military  use  of  their 
ground  facilities  and  airspace  is  to  their  advantage 
as  well  as  our  own. 

The  global  application  of  the  air  logistics  con- 
cept in  support  of  far-flung  operational  require- 
ments emphasizes  once  more  the  inseparability  of 
the  military  and  diplomatic  postures  of  our  coun- 
try. To  phrase  it  another  way,  at  this  time  the 
degree  of  effectiveness  of  our  Nation's  airpower 
is  in  part  dependent  upon  the  understanding  and 
cooperation  of  our  partners  among  the  other  free 
nations  of  the  world.  In  turn,  our  partners'  co- 
operation stems  from  their  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  our  airpower  intentions  and  objec- 
tives. A  high  premium  is  thus  placed  upon  the 
maintenance  of  successful  foreign  relations.  Con- 
versely, the  very  fact  that  certain  avenues  of  air 
supply  may  be  denied  to  us  by  sovereign  foreign 
action  places  a  greater  premium  on  the  adaptabil- 
ity and  flexibility  of  the  proposed  modern  air 
logistics  system.  This  denial  may  come  about  in 
other  ways  than  by  diplomatic  or  political  deci- 
sions, and  it  is  something  we  must  anticipate  in 
emphasizing  the  greater  importance  of  dispersal. 

Cooperation  of  Private  Industry 

Also  essential  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
concept  will  be  the  cooperation  of  private  indus- 
try with  the  Air  Force.  Logically,  there  should 
follow  a  healthy  process  of  cross-fertilization  of 
ideas  for  the  development  of  equipment  and  pro- 
cedures. It  does  not  seem  a  quixotic  flight  of 
imagination  to  envision  a  developing  air  logistics 
system  as  a  pilot  project  for  a  major  new  expan- 
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sion  in  the  international  air  movement  of  commer- 
cial cargoes.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant long-range  international  implications. 

The  full  meaning  of  such  a  commercial  devel- 
opment cannot  come  suddenly  within  a  period  of  a 
few  years.  It  can  only  come  gradually  over  a  pe- 
riod of  a  decade,  possibly  a  generation.  Yet  we 
must  today  explore  the  groundwork  that  we  should 
lay  and  the  policies  we  should  adopt  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  hold, 
for  many  decades  to  come,  leadership  in  the  com- 
mercial application  of  the  ideas  that  we  explore 
today. 

One  basic  requirement  is  a  national  attitude 
akin  to  that  mentioned  above  in  connection  with 
military  rights  required  of  other  nations.  The 
foreign  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States 
will  probably  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
expanding  benefits  of  new  techniques  of  inter- 
national cargo  processing,  handling,  and  trans- 
port only  insofar  as  those  benefits  will  at  least  in 
part  likewise  accrue  to  other  nations.  It  does  not 
seem  realistic  to  hope  long  to  maintain  maximum 
commercial  air  rights  abroad  unless  the  commer- 
cial versions  of  the  military  equipment  and  tech- 
niques also  become  gradually  available  to  the 
many  other  partner  countries  vitally  interested 
in  air  transportation.  Otherwise,  the  commercial 
advantage  of  our  carriers  would  become  unbear- 
able to  foreign  interests,  which,  in  turn,  would 
promptly  resort  to  severely  restrictive  devices  of 
one  sort  or  another. 

Importance  of  Technical  Leadership 

Present  United  States  policies  for  the  exchange 
of  commercial  rights  in  international  air  trans- 
port provide  a  reasonably  good  base  for  the 
healthy  expansion  of  world  air  commerce.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  static  situation.  We  shall  be 
required  to  continue  our  fight  to  break  down  short- 
sighted and  destructive  national  and  regional  re- 
strictions abroad.  We  must  also  be  careful  to 
resist  the  temptations  of  undue  and  self-defeating 
protectionism  at  home.  Let  us  keep  the  lead  by 
continuing  to  design  more  economic  equipment 
and  by  refinements  of  efficiency  in  transport  op- 
erations,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  the  garden 
path  of  protective  devices.  Such  technical  lead- 
ership can  perhaps  be  best  maintained  by  even 
greater  freedom  in  international  commercial  avi- 
ation.    It  would  be  tragic  to  see  the  commercial 


development  of  a  modern  air  logistics  system  rei 
tarded  by  quotas,  by  divisions  of  traffic  arrange] 
ments  between  countries,  or  by  the  thousand  ancj 
one  other  restrictive  devices. 

Technical  leadership  has  in  the  past  served  ancl 
can  in  the  future  continue  to  serve  our  aviatioij 
objectives  in  a  manner  not  often  considered.  Iml 
mediately  following  World  War  II  our  countnj 
had  in  being  air  transport  equipment  and  know  J 
how  not  equaled  by  potential  competitor  nations! 
These  nations  wanted  both  of  these  products.  Ii  I 
this  atmosphere  we  found  it  possible  to  obtairl 
initial  foreign  operating  rights  in  most  of  thij 
areas  desired.  Does  it  not  follow  that  continuecl 
leadership  can  assist  in  retaining  and  expanding 
those  rights  where  necessary  ? 

Role  of  International  Air  Commerce 

I  approach  a  final  major  international  consid-  j 
eration  with  some  risk  of  flying  far  beyond  ouj  | 
basic  subject  area.    Yet  it  seems  desirable  to  gair  I 
somewhat  greater  altitude  from  which  to  get  aj 
present-day  perspective  on  the  60-year-old  con- 1 
cepts  of  the  famous  Admiral  Mahan.    You  will! 
recall  the  wide  acceptance  of  his  theories  of  the  po-  { 
litical  import  of  naval  power  in  support  of  the  tf 
economic  power  of  a  successful  merchant  marine.  I 
Likewise,  we  should  take  a  backward  look  at  the  l 
more  recent  writings  of  leading  European  geopoli- 
ticians  in  the  1930's  and  the  early  1940's  who  placed 
greater  emphasis  on  the  pivotal  land  mass  of  Asia. 
and  stated  that  is  was  unapproachable  by  sea- 
power.    Military  airpower  as  it  exists  today  has 
already  become  a  balancing  if  not  controlling  fac- 
tor in  the  contemporary  geopolitical  scene.    Inter- 
national air  commerce  can  and  will  in  time  add  a 
related  factor  which  will  create  a  situation  in  the 
air  comparable  to  and  overtaking  Admiral  Ma- 
han's  thesis  of  the  role  of  seapower  in  conjunction 
with  ocean  commerce.     Certainly,  a  modern  air 
logistics  system  is  an  essential  part  of  the  inevita- 
ble developments  toward  that  situation. 

If  there  is  any  possible  validity  to  these  admit- 
tedly sweeping  and  crystal-ball  conclusions,  can 
we  afford  to  neglect  any  means  by  which  our  coun- 
try can  be  assured  of  its  leading  role  in  this  new 
geopolitical  world?  Neglect  of  any  facet  of  air- 
power,  particularly  air  logistics  and  its  commer- 
cial counterparts,  would  be  inexcusable.  Nor  does* 
the  present  appear  to  be  the  time  for  any  curtail- 
ment of  our  international  commercial  air  trans- 
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>rt  routes  and  services.  On  the  contrary,  it  can 
i  argued  that  more  time  and  effort  should  be  ex- 
ttded  on  finding  and  developing  new,  shorter, 
id  more  efficient  lanes  for  future  world  air 
amerce, 

ie  Long-Range  View 

Coming  in  rapidly  for  a  landing,  I  see  a  con- 
mporary  reaction  that  any  effort  to  look  ahead, 
en  for  a  decade,  is  visionary,  impractical,  and 
isleading.  I  firmly  believe  that  any  attempt  to 
I  forth  the  international  considerations  of  our 
sic  subject,  only  in  terms  of  the  present  and  im- 
Bdiate  future  would  be  dangerously  shortsighted. 
Ttainly  those  who  have  envisioned  a  modern 
r  logistics  system  have  been  thinking  "way  down 
b  road."  Otherwise  contemporary  obstacles 
mid  have  long  since  frustrated  imagination, 
ithout  the  courage  of  imagination  the  many  de- 
ted  Air  Force  officers  who  worked  on  the  con- 
st would  not  have  seen  today  the  general  ac- 
Kance  of  their  ideas. 

There  are  no  specific  delimitations,  no  pat  an- 
ers  to  the  future  international  considerations 
it  evolve  from  this  concept.  We  must  not  fear 
generalize  or  to  look  ahead  for  a  decade  or  two 

even  a  generation  or  two.  Only  thus  can  we 
trectly  make  the  necessary  judgments,  lay  our 
esent  plans,  and  build  a  lasting  foundation  for 
1  constructive  use  of  the  world's  airspace  and, 
>re  pertinently,  for  the  protection  of  our  Nation 

by,  and  through  the  air.     Any  other  course 
uld  seem  to  me  to  jeopardize  the  peace  and  pros- 
rity  of  future  generations  of  our  country  and 
the  free  world. 
[o  sum  up  some  of  these  ideas : 

First,  the  concept  of  a  modern  air  logistics 
tern  is  completely  in  line  with  our  country's 
ric  policy  of  international  cooperation  and  ex- 
ision  of  international  trade. 
Second,  the  most  successful  development  of  the 
rely  military  application  of  the  concept  of  an 
f  Force  air  logistics  system  can  be  greatly  as- 
;ed  by  the  understanding  and  cooperation  of 
i  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 
Hiird,  the  adaptation  of  the  military  concept  to 
il  use  can  gradually  become  an  extremely  im- 
"tant  instrument  of  international  commerce 
itributing  to  the  economic  well-being  and  thus 
the  peace  of  the  world. 
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Fourth,  the  ability  to  hold  leadership  in  the 
design,  construction,  and  operation  of  new  equip- 
ment and  in  new  techniques  will  contribute  to  the 
freedom  with  which  our  aviation  will,  over  the 
long  run,  operate  on  a  global  basis. 

Fifth,  to  assure  its  proper  place  in  the  new 
geopolitical  scheme  of  the  world  our  country  must 
constantly  strive  to  hold  and  to  revitalize  its  total 
aviation  leadership. 

Neglect  of  these  considerations  would  jeopard- 
ize leadership  in  the  air,  without  which  political 
leadership  would  be  lost  and  national  survival 
would  be  questionable. 

xV  modern  air  logistics  system  and  its  ramifica- 
tions will  become  vital  parts  of  that  leadership. 
The  benefits  of  this  system  can  only  be  fully  re- 
alized by  our  collective  imagination  and  our  will 
to  drive  ahead  in  a  highly  competitive  race,  never 
losing  sight  of  the  importance  of  free-world 
cooperation. 

•  Mr.  Barringer,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Transport  and  Communi- 
cations. His  article  is  based  on  an  address  made 
before  a  conference  on  air  logistics  sponsored  by 
the  Air  Force  Association,  Washington,  D.G.,  on 
December  16, 1954-. 


Views  of  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France 
on  Austrian  State  Treaty 

TEXT  OF  TRIPARTITE  DECLARATION 

Press  release  187  dated  April  5 

For  many  years  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  France  have 
sought  to  conclude  an  Austrian  state  treaty.  They 
have  made  ceaseless  efforts  thus  to  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  Austrian  freedom  and  independence 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

At  the  Berlin  conference  in  1954  the  three  gov- 
ernments expressed  their  readiness  to  sign  the 
draft  state  treaty  with  the  Soviet  texts  of  the  pre- 
viously unagreed  articles.  This  would  have  re- 
sulted in  the  termination  of  the  occupation  and  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  within  three 
months  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty.  But 
the  Soviet  Government  declined  and  insisted  on 
putting  forward  new  and  unacceptable  conditions 
which  would  have  infringed  Austrian  sovereignty. 
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The  three  governments  have  followed  closely 
the  recent  exchanges  between  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Soviet  Government  on  matters 
relating  to  the  state  treaty.  From  these  exchanges 
it  appears  that  the  Soviet  Government  may  now 
have  certain  clarifications  to  offer  regarding  their 
policy  toward  Austria,  in  particular  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  that 
country  already  provided  for  in  the  first  five  arti- 
cles of  the  draft  treaty.  The  three  governments 
trust  that  the  decision  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment to  accept  the  Soviet  invitation  to  Moscow 
will  result  in  useful  clarifications. 

Questions  relating  to  the  conclusion  of  the  state 
treaty  are  of  concern  to  the  governments  of  all 
four  responsible  powers,  as  well  as  to  the  Austrian 
Government.  The  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  United  States  and  France  accordingly 
consider  that  if  the  Soviet  Government  should  offer 
proposals  which  hold  clear  promise  of  the  restora- 
tion of  freedom  and  independence  to  Austria, 
these  could  appropriately  be  discussed  by  the  four 
Ambassadors  in  Vienna  with  the  participation  of 
the  Austrian  Government. 

It  remains  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom  and 
France  to  conclude  the  state  treaty  as  soon  as 
possible  in  conformity  with  principles  which 
would  insure  Austria's  full  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 


Increased  Road  Tolls 

in  East  Zone  of  Germany 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  U.S.  High 
Commissioner  James  B.  Conant  to  Soviet  High 
Commissioner  G.  M.  Pushkin  concerning  increased 
road  tolls  in  the  East  Zone  of  Germany,  which  was 
delivered  to  Soviet  Headquarters  in  Berlin  on 
April  1.  Similar  letters  were  sent  by  the  French 
and  British  High  Commissioners. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  the 
East  German  authorities  propose  to  increase  dras- 
tically,  with  effect  from  April  1,  the  fees  which 
vehicles  not  registered  in  the  Soviet  Zone  are 
charged  for  the  use  of  roads  within  the  Soviet 
Zone.  In  practice,  this  measure  would  affect  pri- 
marily  vehicles  registered  in  the  Federal  Republic 
and  Wc-f  Berlin. 


The  reason  given  for  this  measure  is  that  add 
tional  funds  are  required  to  maintain  the  roads  i 
the  Soviet  Zone.  Substantial  contributions  ai 
already  being  made  by  operators  of  Berlin  ani 
West  German  vehicles  for  this  purpose.  If  ther 
were  actually  any  new  problem  in  this  connectioi 
this  could  most  appropriately  be  discussed  by  Eat 
German  experts  with  the  Treuhandstelle  fuer  de- 
Interzonenhandel. 

The  proposed  increases  are,  however,  so  exorbi 
tant  that  they  cannot  be  justified  purely  on  ecc 
nomic  grounds.  Increases  which  would  amount  i 
many  cases  to  fees  of  more  than  ten  times  thi 
present  rate  would  be  so  abnormal  that  this  meas 
ure  can  only  be  regarded  as  politically  inspire* 
and  intended  to  impede  the  free  movement  o\ 
persons  and  goods  between  the  Federal  Republi- 
and  Berlin,  as  well  as  between  the  Federal  Re, 
public  and  the  Soviet  Zone. 

Any  action  which  might  have  this  result  woulc 
clearly  conflict  with  the  obligations  contained  ii' 
the  New  York  and  Paris  agreements  of  May  anc] 
June,  1949.  I  hope  therefore  that  in  view  of  tht 
responsibilities  of  the  Soviet  authorities  in  sue! 
matters  you  will  have  the  necessary  steps  taken  tc'j 
have  the  proposed  measure  withdrawn  without 
delay. 


Proceedings  Against  Czechoslovakia 
in  1953  Plane  Case 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  191  dated  April  5 

H.  Freeman  Matthews,  American  Ambassador 
at  The  Hague,  on  March  29,  1955,  filed  with  the' 
International  Court  of  Justice  an  application  by 
the  U.S.  Government  instituting  proceedings 
against  the  Czechoslovak  Government.  This  was 
made  public  March  30,  1955,  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  The  proceedings  were  instituted 
on  account  of  the  destruction  over  Germany  on 
March  10,  1953,  of  a  U.S.  Air  Force  F-84-type 
aircraft.  Herman  Phleger,  the  Legal  Adviser  of 
the  Department  of  State,  has  been  appointed  agent 
of  the  United  States  for  these  proceedings. 

As  an  annex  to  the  application  there  was  trans- 
mitted a  copy  of  the  formal  diplomatic  note  de- 
livered to  the  Czechoslovak  Government  by  the 
U.S.  Government  on  August  18,  1954,  in  which 
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»  Czechoslovak  Government  was  charged  with 
bility  for  the  incident.1  In  the  note  damages  in 
>  sum  of  $271,3S4.16  were  demanded  and  the 
echoslovak  Government  was  invited,  in  the 
'nt  it  disputed  its  liability,  to  join  in  submitting 
i  dispute  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
B  Czechoslovak  Government  having  failed  to 
)ly  to  this  note,  or  to  a  further  note  of  November 

1954,2  requesting  a  statement  of  its  intentions 
the  matter,  the  U.S.  Government  determined  to 

an  application  with  the  International  Court 
T notice.  The  Registrar  is  expected  in  due  course 
transmit  copies  of  the  application  both  to  the 
?choslovak  Government  and  to  all  governments 
itled  to  appear  before  the  Court,  as  provided 
the  rules  of  the  Court. 

Hie  U.S.  Government  is  following  the  practice 
iblished  in  the  case  of  applications  filed  against 

Soviet  and  Hungarian  Governments  on  March 
954,3  on  account  of  the  actions  of  those  Govern- 
nts  in  connection  with  four  American  airmen 
o  came  down  on  Hungarian  soil  in  a  U.S.  Air 
rce  C-47  aircraft  on  November  19,  1951.  It  is 
king  to  pursue  the  policy  of  exhausting  every 
lilable  legal  means  in  order  to  bring  an  end  to 
'less  attacks  upon  U.S.  military  aircraft  and 
ir  crews.  This  policy  was  last  announced  by 
ibassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  on  September 

1954,  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
tions 4  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  a  compar- 
B  attack  by  Soviet  fighters  against  a  U.S.  Navy 
ptune-type  aircraft  over  the  Sea  of  Japan. 


(T  OF  APPLICATION  TO   INTERNATIONAL 
JRT  OF  JUSTICE 

March  22, 1955 

.  This  is  a  written  application,  in  accordance 
h  the  Statute  and  Rules  of  the  Court,  submitted 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
instituting  proceedings  against  the  Govern- 
lt  of  Czechoslovakia  on  account  of  certain 
mgful  acts  committed  by  MIG-type  aircraft 
m  Czechoslovakia  within  the  United  States 
e  of  occupation  in  Germany  on  March  10, 1953. 

jteuxnn  of  Aug.  30, 1954,  p.  302. 
'•'ot  printed  here. 
'-id..  Mar.  22,  1954,  p.  449. 
bid.,  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  417. 

I   7  8,    1955 
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The  subject  of  the  dispute  and  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  grounds  upon  which  the 
claim  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  based  are  adequately  set  forth  in  a  note 
delivered  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government  on  Au- 
gust 18,  1954.  A  copy  of  the  note  is  attached  to 
this  application  as  an  annex.  The  Czechoslovak 
Government  has  failed,  although  the  time  therefor 
has  long  since  elapsed  and  although  the  United 
States  Government  has  duly  urged  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  to  make  reply,  to  respond  to 
the  United  States  Government's  note,  but  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  asserted  its  contentions 
in  prior  diplomatic  correspondence  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  nature  of  those  contentions  is  ad- 
verted to  in  the  annex. 

2.  The  United  States  Government  notes  that  the 
present  dispute  concerns  matters  of  the  character 
specified  in  Article  36  (2)  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Court,  including  subdivisions  (a)  through  (d). 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  annex,  the  legal  dispute 
of  the  United  States  Government  with  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  involves,  among  other  ques- 
tions of  international  law,  the  scope  and  applica- 
tion of  international  obligations  relating  to  the 
overflight  of  intruding  military  aircraft,  embodied 
in  part  in  the  Convention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation,  adopted  December  7,  1944;  the  duties 
of  the  ground  controllers  and  pilots  of  intruding 
military  aircraft  with  respect  to  interception  and 
identification  by  patrolling  domestic  aircraft  in 
the  country  of  intrusion ;  the  content  and  applica- 
tion in  case  of  such  overflight  of  obligations  to 
signal  between  patrolling  and  intruding  aircraft ; 
the  nature  of  the  rights,  prerogatives  and  powers 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  the  United 
States  Air  Force  in  the  United  States  zone  of  oc- 
cupation in  Germany  with  respect  to  the  control 
of  air  traffic  in  general  and  the  overflight  of  for- 
eign military  aircraft;  together  with  numerous 
issues  of  fact  which  if  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  Government  would  constitute 
breaches  of  international  obligation  by  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government ;  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  reparations  to  be  made  by  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
all  these  breaches. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  filing  this 
application  with  the  Court,  submits  to  the  Court's 
jurisdiction  for  the  purposes  of  this  case.  The 
Czechoslovak  Government  appears  not  to  have 
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filed  any  declaration  with  the  Court  thus  f  ar,  al- 
though it  was  invited  to  do  so  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  note  annexed  hereto. 
The  Czechoslovak  Government,  however,  is  quali- 
fied to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in 
this  matter  and  may  upon  notification  of  this 
application  by  the  Registrar,  in  accordance  with 
the  Rules  of  the  Court,  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
enable  the  Court's  jurisdiction  over  both  parties 
to  the  dispute  to  be  confirmed. 

The  United  States  Government  thus  founds  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Court  on  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations and  on  Article  36  (1)  of  the  Statute. 

3.  The  claim  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  briefly  that  the  Government 
of  Czechoslovakia  on  March  10, 1953  willfully  and 
unlawfully  caused  MIG-type  military  aircraft  to 
overfly  the  Czechoslovak-German  border,  and 
without  any  provocation,  to  pursue  and  attack 
United  States  Air  Force  F-84-type  aircraft  which 
were  engaged  in  peaceable  routine  patrol  of  the 
air  space  within  the  United  States  zone  of  Ger- 
many, destroying  one  F-84-type  aircraft  and  caus- 
ing physical  injury  to  the  pilot  thereof,  an 
American  national,  as  well  as  other  damage  spec- 
ified in  the  annexed  note.  The  United  States 
Government  claims  that  in  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed in  the  annex  these  actions  constituted 
serious  violations  of  international  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government.  For 
these  breaches  of  international  obligation  the 
United  States  Government  has  demanded  and 
demands  monetary  and  other  reparation  from  the 
Czechoslovak  Government. 

At  earlier  stages  of  the  diplomatic  negotiations, 
which  must  now  be  determined  to  have  been  ex- 
hausted, the  Czechoslovak  Government  asserted 
an  entirely  contrary  version  of  the  facts,  which  is 
described  in  the  annexed  note.  The  United  States 
Government,  in  further  pleadings  herein,  will 
more  fully  set  forth  such  issues  of  fact  and  the 
issues  of  law  in  this  dispute,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  and  decision  by  the  Court  in  accordance 
with  the  Statute  and  Rules.  It  will  request  that 
the  Court  find  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
is  liable  to  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
damage  caused;  that  the  Court  award  damages  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  Government  against 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  in  the  sum  of 
$271,384.1(5,  with  interest,  and  such  other  repara- 
tion and  redress  as  the  Court  may  deem  to  be  fit 
and  proper;  and  that  the  Court  make  all  other 


necessary  orders  and  awards,  including  an  awar 
of  costs,  to  effectuate  its  determinations. 

4.  The  undersigned  has  been  appointed  by  tl 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  n 
its  agent  for  the  purpose  of  this  application  an 
all  proceedings  thereon. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Herman   Phlegeb 
The  Legal  Adviser 

of  the 
Department  of  StaU 

The  Registrar  of  the 

International  Court  of  Justice, 
The  Hague,  Netherlands. 


Award  of  Legion  of  Merit  to 
Foreign  Military  Personnel 

The  President  on  March  15  signed  an  Executiv 
order  which  will  permit  the  Secretary  of  Defens 
or  his  designee  to  award  the  Legion  of  Merit  in  th 
degrees  of  Commander,  Officer,  and  Legionnair 
to  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  friendly  f oreig 
nations. 

The  Legion  of  Merit,  in  the  degree  of  Chie 
Commander,  will  continue  to  be  awarded  by  th 
President,  as  at  present.  All  proposals  for  a  war 
of  the  decoration  to  military  personnel  of  friend! 
foreign  nations  must  be  passed  upon  by  th 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  Executive  order  also  makes  certain  techni 
cal  changes  to  bring  up  to  date  the  provisions  o 
Executive  Order  9260  of  October  29,  1942,  pre 
scribing  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  th 
award  of  this  decoration,  which  was  created  b; 
the  act  of  July  20,  1942.  When  awarded  to  U.S 
military  personnel,  the  medal  is  of  only  oni 
degree. 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10600  > 

AMENDING     EXECUTIVE     ORDER     NO.     9260 2    01 
OCTOBER  29,  1942,  ENTITLED  "LEGION  OF  MERIT 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  2  o 
the  Act  of  July  20,  1942,  56  Stat.  662,  and  section  301  o 
title  3  of  the  United  States  Code,  paragraphs  1,  2,  and  I 
of  Executive  Order  No.  9260  of  October  29,  1942,  an 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 


'20  Fed.  Reg.  L560. 
2  7  Fed.  Reg.  8819. 
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1.  The  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Merit  shall  be 
tided  by  the  President  of  the  United  stales  or  at  his 
Ktion  to  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
ml  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  friendly  foreign 
ions,  who,  after  the  proclamation  of  an  emergency  by 
President  on  September  8,  1939,  shall  have  dis- 
niished  themselves  by  exceptionally  meritorious  con- 
t  in  the  performance  of  outstanding  services. 
:'.  Awards  of  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Merit 
f  be  proposed  to  the  President  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
u\.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 

Force,  each  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  an 
■T  Of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  who  has 
nnal  knowledge  of  the  services  of  the  person  recom- 
uled. 

*  (a).  The  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Merit,  in  the 
rees  of  Commander,  Officer,  and  Legionnaire,  shall  be 
irded  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee,  after 

urrence  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  members  of  the 
ied  fortes  of  friendly  foreign  nations. 

In.  Recommendations  for  awards  of  the  Legion  of 
it,  in  the  degree  of  Chief  Commander,  to  members  of 

armed  forces  of  friendly  foreign  nations  shall  be 
Bitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  concurrence 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  President  for  his  ap- 


al." 
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he  White  House, 

March  15,  1955. 


ited  Nations  Day,  1955 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

hereas  the  United  States  of  America  was  one  of  the 

ans  instrumental  in  establishing  the  United  Nations 

n  effort  to  save  succeeding  generations  from   the 

rge  of  war ;  and 

hereas  It  is  the  consistent  policy  of  the  Government 

le  United  States  to  encourage  and  support  the  work 

le  United  Nations  in  that  effort ;  and 

hereas  the  United  Nations  has  entered  on  its  tenth 

of  unremitting  labor  toward  realizing  the  hopes  of 
kind  for  an  ordered  world  based  on  the  supremacy  of 
in  and  justice ;  and 

hereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
resolved  that  October  24,  the  anniversary  of  the  com- 
nto  force  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  should  be 
»ted  each  year  to  making  known  the  aims  and  ac- 
•lishments  of  the  United  Nations,  and  has  called  on 
Sovernments  of  all  Member  States  especially  to  com- 
orate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
Inited  Nations : 

w,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
k  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  urge  the 
ms  of  this  Nation  to  observe  Monday,  October  24, 

as  United  Nations  Day  by  means  of  community 


p.  8090;  20  Fed.  Beg.  2297. 
I  18,  1955 


programs  that  will  demonstrate  their  faith  in,  and  support 
of,  the  United  Nations  and  that  will  create  a  better  public 
understanding  of  its  problems  and  of  its  aims  and  achieve- 
ments. 

I  also  call  upon  the  officials  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  Governments,  the  United  States  Committee  for  the 
United  Nations,  representatives  of  civic,  educational,  and 
religious  organizations,  and  agencies  of  the  press,  radio, 
television,  and  motion  pictures,  as  well  as  all  citizens,  to 
cooperate  in  appropriate  observance  throughout  our  coun- 
try of  this  tenth  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fifth  day  of  April 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 

[seal]  fifty-five,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-ninth. 

By  the  President: 

John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State 


Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 
To  Meet  in  Puerto  Rico 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  2 
(press  release  181)  that  the  Inter- American  Com- 
mission of  Women  has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  United  States  to  hold  its  tenth  assembly  at  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Eico,  opening  on  May  29. 

The  tenth  assembly  of  the  Commission  was 
originally  scheduled  for  last  November  in  Haiti, 
but  the  hurricane  which  damaged  that  country 
necessitated  postponement  of  the  meeting.  In 
view  of  that  situation,  Governor  Munoz  Marin  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  notified  the 
Department  of  State  that  Puerto  Eico  would  be 
happy  to  offer  a  meeting  place.  Consequently, 
the  State  Department  invited  the  Commission  to 
hold  its  tenth  assembly  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women  is 
a  specialized  organization  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  consists  of  one  delegate  from 
each  country,  appointed  by  her  Government.  The 
Commission  was  created  by  resolution  of  the 
Sixth  Pan  American  Conference  at  Habana  in 
1928.  Its  present  chairman  is  Senora  Concepcion 
Leyes  de  Chavez,  representative  of  Paraguay  on 
the  Commission.  The  U.S.  representative  is  Mrs. 
Floyd  Dee  of  New  Mexico. 
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The  United  Nations  Refugee  Program 


by  Christopher  H.  Phillips 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Ajf 


airs 


You  have  heard  several  talks  about  United 
States  activities  in  the  refugee  field  and  you  may 
now  be  wondering  why  anything  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  solve  the  problem. 

As  others  have  no  doubt  told  you,  the  refugee 
problem  is  a  big  one  and,  under  present  world  con- 
ditions, a  continuing  one.  We  and  other  free- 
world  nations  encourage  oppressed  people  to 
escape  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Whether 
on  moral  or  political  grounds,  therefore,  we  have 
an  obligation  to  see  that  those  who  have  undergone 
incredible  dangers  and  hardships  for  freedom's 
sake  are  not  disillusioned  when  they  finally 
achieve  it. 

Though  much  good  work  is  being  done  by  Icem 
[Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration]  and  the  U.S.  Escapee  Program,  there 
are  still  many  thousands  of  people  who  for  vari- 
ous reasons  will  not  be  assisted  by  any  existing 
governmental  or  intergovernmental  program. 
The  most  tragic  of  these  are  refugees  who,  10 
years  after  the  war,  still  live  in  camps  under 
the  most  wretched  conditions.  There  are  about 
80,000  such  people  today,  located  in  Austria, 
Greece,  Germany,  and  Italy.  For  them,  many  of 
whom  are  too  young  or  too  old,  too  sick  or  too  dis- 
abled to  be  eligible  for  migration  to  new  coun- 
tries, there  is  little  hope.  Many  children  born  in 
these  camps  have  known  nothing  in  their  young 
lives  but  the  hardships  and  degradations  of  camp 
life. 

A  solution  to  the  problem  of  these  camp  refugees 
is  the  number-one  priority  of  a  new  program  being 
undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 


1  Address  made  before  the  Assembly  on  the  Refugee 
Program  sponsored  by  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion at  Washington,  I).  0„  on  Apr.  1. 
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sioner  for  Refugees.  In  the  few  minutes  I  have 
want  to  tell  you  briefly  about  who  and  what  tl 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refuge* 
is. 

First,  a  word  about  the  man  himself.  His  nair 
is  Dr.  van  Heuven  Goedhart.  He  is  a  distil 
guished  Dutchman  who  worked  in  the  Dutch  ui 
derground  during  the  war.  Only  a  few  weel 
before  D-Day  he  escaped  from  Holland  and  mac 
his  way  by  foot  through  German-occupied  Be 
gium  and  France  and  then  across  the  Pyrene* 
into  Spain.  He  finally  reached  London  only  1 
days  before  D-Day. 

What  is  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  Hig 
Commissioner  for  Refugees?  Actually  it  is 
part  of  the  United  Nations  itself.  It  was  estal 
lished  in  1950  by  the  General  Assembly.  Th 
Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  has  three  mai 
functions:  (1)  international  protection ;  (2)  emei 
gency  aid;  (3)  permanent  solutions.  The  nei 
program  now  being  undertaken  by  the  High  Coir 
missioner  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  thir 
function. 

Program  for  Permanent  Solutions 

Last  October  the  General  Assembly  authorize' 
the  High  Commissioner  to  undertake  a  4-year  pre 
gram  to  find  permanent  solutions  for  certain  cat 
egories  of  refugees  under  his  mandate.2  B; 
"permanent  solutions"  the  High  Commissioner  ha 
in  mind  a  program  to  assimilate  refugees  into  th 
countries  in  which  they  now  reside — to  make  thee 
useful  and  productive  citizens  and  to  rekindle  hop 
in  their  futures.  If  the  program  is  successful 
about  180,000  refugees,  whose  future  today  is  bleal 


'  Bulletin  of  Nov.  8, 19J54,  p.  705. 
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eed,  will  become  self-supporting  and  self- 
tecting  human  beings. 

"his  is  a  self-help  program,  ami  under  the  Gen- 
Assembly  resolution  it  is  limited  to  4  years — 
spires  December  31,  1958.  The  High  Commis- 
ier  is  authorized  to  seek  voluntary  contribu- 
is  from  governments  to  help  finance  this  pro- 
:n.     A  4-year  target  total  of  $16  million  has 

I  set  and  the  budget  for  the  first  year's  opera- 
is  $4.-_>  million.    In  order  to  qualify  for  aid 

n  the  High  Commissioner's  fund,  the  countries 
•esidence  must  agree  to  make  adequate  con- 
ations from  their  own  resources.  This,  com- 
id  with  supplies  and  services  already  being 
nded  by  those  governments,  will  mean  that, 
every  dollar  given  by  the  High  Commissioner, 
or  two  dollars  will  be  made  available  by  the 
ltries  of  residence. 

he  President  is  expected  to  ask  Congress  for 
nited  States  contribution  for  the  first  year's 
•at ion  of  the  program  which  will  probably  be 
lie  neighborhood  of  $1.5  million. 
■baps  one  or  two  illustrations  of  proposed 
fets  under  the  permanent  solutions  program 

help  you  to  understand  just  how  the  High 
unissioner  plans  to  integrate  these  refugees 
the  countries  of  their  residence, 
i  Austria,  for  example,  there  is  a  planned  proj- 
o  enable  20  refugee  families,  totaling  80  peo- 

to  become  self-supporting  in  the  field  of 
culture.  The  project  involves  the  granting 
mg-term  loans  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest 
nable  the  refugee  farmers  to  buy  and  equip 

II  farms.  In  this  case  the  total  cost  for  the 
families  would  amount  to  $50,000.  Only 
)00  would  come  from  the  High  Commission- 
fund.  The  remaining  $32,500  must  be  pro- 
d  from  Austrian  sources.  Of  course,  as  these 
3  are  repaid,  the  money  becomes  available 
n  to  help  finance  other  refugee  needs  in  the 
re.  This  is  a  sort  of  revolving-fund  pro- 
re,  which  gets  the  most  for  every-  dollar 
t. 

Italy  there  is  a  group  of  refugees,  both  in 
out  of  camps,  who  have  no  chance  of  emigrat- 

Many  are  chronically  sick,  former  TB  pa- 
s,  and  refugees  suffering  from  various  phys- 
disabilities  which  prevent  them  from  being 
idered  for  emigration  to  other  countries.  A 
ntarv  agency  has  developed  a  project,  based 
►ast  experience,  to  group  these  refugees  to- 
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gether  with  other  refugees  whose  age  and  health 
enable  them  to  work.  The  whole  group,  thus, 
constituted,  would  be  assisted  to  purchase  a  farm 
large  enough  to  be  economically  productive. 
Through  experience  it  has  been  shown  that  it 
takes  2  years  for  an  enterprise  of  this  sort  to  be- 
come self-supporting.  During  those  2  years,  there- 
fore, it  will  be  necessary  for  the  refugees  to  re- 
ceive the  help  and  advice  of  a  manager,  whose 
salary  would  be  included  in  the  budget  establish- 
ing the  enterprise. 

The  total  cost  of  this  project,  which  will  ac- 
commodate 35  refugees  and  the  members  of  their 
families,  is  $60,000.  More  than  half  of  this  would 
be  contributed  by  voluntary  agencies  interested  in 
the  project.  The  remainder  would  be  provided 
from  the  High  Commissioner's  fund. 

These  and  many  other  projects  providing  for 
integration  into  a  wide  variety  of  useful  ancf  pro- 
ductive activities  constitute  the  main  element  of 
the  High  Commissioner's  program.  Although 
the  chief  emphasis  is  putting  people  to  work,  there 
are  continuing  needs  which  require  emergency 
assistance,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner's fund  will  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Cooperation  With  ICEM 

The  tragic  lot  of  some  12,000  European  refugees; 
still  on  the  Chinese  mainland  imposes  the  heaviest, 
burden  on  the  High  Commissioner's  emergency  as- 
sistance funds.  These  people  are  mostly  White 
Russians  who  fled  Eussia  at  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution and  settled  in  China.  After  30  years  they 
find  themselves  once  more  fleeing  from  Communist 
persecution.  Many  of  these  unfortunate  people 
are  receiving  their  sole  subsistence  from  the  emer- 
gency assistance  funds  of  the  High  Commissioner. 
As  a  result  of  a  joint  operation  conducted  by  the- 
High  Commissioner  and  Icem,  some  of  these  refu- 
gees are  being  brought  out  of  Red  China  through 
Hong  Kong.  It  has  been  a  slow,  difficult  process-, 
but  some  headway  has  been  made.  Once  they  have 
arrived  in  Hong  Kong,  Icem  tries  to  find  homes, 
for  them  in  other  countries  and  provides  transpor- 
tation to  these  new  homes. 

Before  I  conclude  I  want  to  say  one  word  about, 
the  relationship  between  the  High  Commission- 
er's program  and  the  other  programs  you  have 
heard  discussed  here  today.  It  might  seem  at  first, 
glance  that  overlapping  or  duplication  exists.  I 
hope  by  now,  however,  you  realize  that  the  refugee: 
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problem  is  still  so  large  in  scope  that  instead  of 
having  too  much  activity  there  is  in  fact  too  little. 

The  High  Commissioner's  program  is,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  primarily  concerned  with  integrating 
refugees  into  their  countries  of  residence.  To  the 
extent  that  Icem  succeeds  in  providing  migration 
opportunities  for  refugees,  the  High  Commission- 
er's problem  is  simplified.  So  you  see  there  is  a 
complementary  relationship  between  the  two  or- 
ganizations. Since  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  the 
voluntary  agencies  who  carry  out  most  of  these 
programs  at  the  grassroots,  they  are  in  the  best 
position  to  make  certain  that  funds  from  the  three 
major  governmental  or  intergovernmental  refu- 
gee agencies  are  effectively  used.  Finally,  there  is 
constant  and  close  contact  between  the  heads  of  the 
agencies  both  in  Geneva  and  through  their  branch 
offices  in  the  countries  in  which  they  operate. 

I  hope  in  these  few  minutes  I  have  given  you  at 
least  a  bird's-eye  view  of  what  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  is  trying  to  ac- 
complish. I  am  convinced  it  is  a  program  that 
merits  the  wholehearted  support  of  the  American 
people. 


$20  Million  Loan  to  Pakistan 
for  Defense  Support 

On  March  16  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis- 
tration announced  a  $20  million  loan  to  Pakistan 
as  part  of  a  $65.5  million  U.S.  defense  support 
program  for  Pakistan  during  the  current  fiscal 
year.1  The  loan  is  repayable  in  Pakistan  rupees 
over  a  period  of  40  years  at  4  percent  interest. 

The  loan  accords  with  a  provision  in  Public  Law 
665  (sec.  505)  that  of  funds  made  available  to 
Foa,  including  foreign  currencies  received  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  the 
equivalent  of  $200  million  or  more  in  assistance  to 
foreign  countries  must  be  in  the  form  of  loans. 

Under  the  $65.5  million  U.S.  defense  support 
program  announced  in  January  for  Pakistan,  $40 
million  are  earmarked  for  essential  consumer  goods 
and  $20  million  for  defense  support  projects,  in- 
cluding domestic  aviation;  improving  the  water 
supply  of  Karachi,  the  country's  capital ;   and 


1  For  teztfl  <>f  a  defense  support  HKreement  with 
Pakistan  signed  on  Jan.  11,  ]!)55,  and  a  surplus  commodity 
agreement  signed  on  Jan.  18, 1955,  see  Bui.uctin  of  Feb.  21, 
1966,  p.  -"'08. 


irrigation.     Consumer  goods  to  be  acquired  i- 
elude   sugar,    fertilizer,   tallow,   iron   and   ste , 
chemicals,  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals,  petrol  eu 
products,  nonferrous  metals,  industrial  machinei , 
and  vehicles. 

The  Pakistan  loan  agreement  was  signed  by  t  -. 
Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  Pakistan  Embassy,  i] 
Shafqat,   in   the   absence   of   Ambassador  Sv 
Amjad    Ali,   who   is   temporarily   in   his  horl 
country,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Glen  E.  Edgerton,  U.'.* 
Army,  retired,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  E 
port-Import  Bank  of  Washington.     The  Bar 
administers  the  Foreign  Operations  Administr 
tion's  assistance  loans  after  they  have  been  neg 
tiated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  with  t  ■ 
assistance  of  Foa. 


FOA  Announces  Loan  to  India 
for  Development  Assistance 

A  $45  million  loan  to  India,  the  largest  neg 
tiated   so   far   under  provisions   of   the  Mutu 
Security  Act,  was  announced  on  March  22  by  t 
Foreign  Operations  Administration.    The  loan ; 
a  portion  of  Foa's  $60.5  million  development  assie 
ance  program  for  India  for  the  current  fiscal  yet 
This  assistance  is  coordinated  with  the  Five- Ye- 
Economic  Development   Program,  under  win 
India  is  working  to  increase  food  productio, 
eradicate  disease,  further  rural  community  d 
velopment,  raise  educational  standards,  rehabi 
tate  its  railways,  and  develop  industry,  electr 
power,  and  irrigation. 

The  program  of  American-Indian  econom 
cooperation  began  in  January  1952.  Since  th 
time  a  total  of  $260.1  million  has  been  made  avai 
able  to  India  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  Of  this  yeai 
aid  program,  $60.5  is  for  development  assistan 
and  there  is  $15.1  for  technical  cooperation.  Tl 
development  assistance  funds  will  be  used  to  a 
quire  wheat,  cotton,  steel,  fertilizer,  railway  rollii 
stock  and  equipment,  and  supplies  for  malar 
control. 

The  loan  of  March  22  was  made  under  a  sectk 
in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  (sec.  505,  P.  L.  665 
which  provides  that  of  funds  made  available  to  F< 
this  year,  including  foreign  currencies  receivi 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commod 
ties,  the  equivalent  of  $200  million  or  more  , 
assistance  to  foreign  countries  is  to  be  in  the  for 
of  loans. 
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'he  loan  agreement  was  signed  by  the  Indian 
Inssador,  Gaganvihari  Lallubhai  Mehta,  and 
L  den.  Glen  E.  Edgerton,  U.S.  Army,  retired, 
■man  of  the   Board  of  the  Export- Import 


ik  of  Washington. 


legation  of  Authority  for 
ministering  Commodity  Set-Aside 

t  House  press  release  dated  March  21 

he  President  on  March  21  issued  an  Executive 
?r  delegating  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
functions  relating  to  commodity  set-asides  con- 
ed upon  the  President  by  Title  I  of  the  Agri- 
ural  Act  of  1954. 

itle  I  of  that  act  directs  the  Commodity  Credit 
poration  to  set  aside  within  its  inventories  up 
2.5  billion  worth  of  agricultural  commodities 
aired  under  price  support  operations  for  1954, 
prior  crops  and  production,  and  authorizes  the 
■dent  to  dispose  of  the  set-aside  quantities  in 
•ified  types  of  outlets  and  in  ways  that  will 
vide  adequate  safeguards  against  interference 
^i  normal  marketings  of  these  commodities  out- 
i  the  commodity  set-asides, 
his  Executive  order  assigns  the  responsibili- 
for  set-aside  disposals  to  the  Secretary  of 
•iculture  and  provides  for  the  coordination  of 
le  functions  with  other  appropriate  Federal 
ncies. 

'he  commodity  set-asides  under  Title  I  of  the 
•icultural  Act  of  1954  are  designed  to  insulate 
set-aside  quantities  from  normal  trade  chan- 
E  They  are  excluded  from  the  computations 
arry-over  stocks  used  in  determining  the  min- 
m  levels  of  price  support  under  the  flexible 
em  of  price  supports  in  effect  for  1955  and 
r  years. 

et-asides   of    CCC-owned    commodities    now 
>unt  to  400  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  1  mil- 
bales  of  cotton. 


XUTIVE  ORDER  10601  ' 

Administration  of  Commodity  Set-Aside 

"  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Agri- 
lral  Act  of  1954  and  by  section  301  of  title  3  of  the 

0  Fed.  Reg.  1761. 
i/   18,   1955 


United  States  Code,  65   Stat.  713,  and  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows : 

Section  1.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Execu- 
tive order,  the  functions  conferred  upon  the  President 
by  Title  I  of  the  Act  of  August  28,  1954,  Public  Law  690, 
68  Stat.  897  (the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954),  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  Title  I,  are  hereby  delegated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

(b)  The  authority  delegated  by  this  order  is  exclusive 
of  the  authority  to  declare  any  national  emergency. 

Sec.  2.  Functions  under  Title  I  respecting  the  disposal 
outside  the  United  States  of  commodities  in  the  commodity 
set-aside  shall  be  subject  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  as  such  policy  relates  to  the  said 
functions. 

Sec.  3.  Strategic  materials  shall  be  acquired  under  sec- 
tion 103(a)(2)  of  Title  I  only  in  accordance  with  pro- 
grams certified  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization. 

Sec.  4.  Existing  procedures  of  coordination  among  Fed- 
eral agencies  pertaining  to  the  disposal  of  agricultural 
surpluses  under  other  laws  shall  be  applicable,  so  far  as 
is  permitted  by  law  and  otherwise  appropriate,  in  the 
carrying  out  of  Title  I. 

Sec  5.  The  provisions  of  Part  II  of  Executive  Order 
No.  10575  of  November  6,  1954  (19  F.R.  7252)  are  hereby 
extended  and  made  applicable  to  the  carrying  on  abroad 
of  functions  under  Title  I. 

Sec.  6.  This  order  shall  not  be  deemed  to  amend  or 
supersede  any  provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  10560 
of  September  9, 1954  (19  F.R.  5927) . 

The  White  House, 
March  21,  1955. 


Modification  of  Restrictions 
on  Imports  of  Peanuts 

WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  9 

The  President  on  March  9  issued  a  proclamation 
permitting  an  additional  51,000,000  pounds  of  pea- 
nuts, averaging  more  than  40  kernels  per  ounce, 
to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  from  now  until  June  30, 
1955,  the  end  of  the  current  quota  year.  Entries 
of  such  peanuts  would  be  subject  to  an  additional 
fee  of  2$  per  pound. 

The  President's  action,  which  was  based  upon 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission's  report  of  its  inves- 
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tigation  into  peanuts,1  was  necessary  because  the 
present  peanut  import  quota  of  1,709,000  pounds 
has  been  exhausted  and  requirements  for  peanuts 
in  the  United  States  for  the  remainder  of  the 
current  quota  year  cannot  be  met  except  by  addi- 
tional imports.  Last  year's  domestic  peanut  crop 
was  greatly  reduced  by  drought. 

With  but  one  modification,  the  President  ac- 
cepted the  recommendations  of  the  majority  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  their  entirety.  The  Com- 
mission recommended  an  increase  in  the  added 
fee  from  20  to  40  per  pound  on  all  imports  after 
48,000,000  additional  pounds  had  been  admitted. 
Because  of  certain  technical  legal  problems  at- 
tendant upon  the  use  of  a  40  fee  in  these  circum- 
stances, the  President  decided  to  authorize  in- 
creased imports  at  the  20  per  pound  additional 
fee  in  the  amount  of  51,000,000  pounds.  This 
quantity  represents  a  reasonable  estimate,  based 
upon  latest  information  made  available  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  of  the  prospective  need  for 
additional  peanut  imports  during  the  remainder 
of  the  current  quota  year. 

The  President's  proclamation  applies  to  pea- 
nuts, shelled,  blanched,  salted,  prepared,  or  pre- 
served (including  roasted  peanuts,  but  not  includ- 
ing peanuts  not  shelled  or  peanut  butter) .  Under 
paragraph  759  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  modi- 
fied, such  peanuts  are  subject  to  a  basic  duty  of  70 
per  pound. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  investigation  was  made 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  amended,  upon  a  complaint  filed  by  the 
domestic  users  of  peanuts. 

PROCLAMATION  3084  2 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  624),  I  issued  a 
proclamation  on  June  8,  1953  (No.  3019;  67  Stat.  C46) 
limiting  the  quantities  of  peanuts,  whether  shelled,  not 
shelled,  blanched,  salted,  prepared,  or  preserved  (includ- 
ing roasted  peanuts,  but  not  including  peanut  butter) 
which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  in  any  12-month  period  beginning  July  1  in 
any  year,  which  proclamation  was  amended  by  my  procla- 
mation of  June  30,  1953  (No.  .3025;  67  Stat.  C54)  ; 

Wmkkkab  the  total  quantity  of  such  peanuts  which  may 
be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 


'Coplet  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Tariff  ' 'ommission,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
2  20  Fed.  Reg.  1519. 


tion  under  the  said  proclamation  of  June  8,  195', 
amended,  during  the  12-month  period  beginning  Ju 
1954,  has  already  been  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  v 
house,  for  consumption ; 

Wheheas,  pursuant  to  section  22  (d)  of  the  Agi 
tural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  the  United  S| 
Tariff  Commission  has  made  a  supplemental  investigj 
to  determine  whether  there  is  need  for  an  additional  o 
tity  of  imported  peanuts  during  the  remainder  on 
quota  year  ending  June  30, 1955,  to  meet  essential  rec 
ments  of  domestic  peanut  users,  and,  if  so,  what  additi 
quantity  might  be  permitted  to  be  entered  during 
current  quota  year  without  materially  interfering  wi 
rendering  ineffective  the  peanut  program  of  the  U: 
States  Department  of  Agriculture ; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  nasi 
mitted  to  me  a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommend  ( 
made  in  connection  with  the  said  supplemental  in! 
gation ; 

Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  the  said  supplemental  i 
tigation  and  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  I  find 
changed  circumstances  require  the  modification  of  th) 
isting  quota  restrictions  on  peanuts  which  are  in  <l 
for  the  12-month  period  beginning  July  1,  1954,  pursi 
to  the  said  proclamation  of  June  8,  1953,  as  amende 
as  to  permit  the  additional  quantity  of  peanuts  he: 
after  described  to  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  m 
house,  for  consumption  during  the  remainder  of  the  c : 
period  ending  June  30, 1955,  subject  to  the  fee  herein! 
proclaimed ;  and 

Whereas  I  find  and  declare  that  the  entry,  or  A 
drawal  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  of  such  1 
tional  quantity  of  such  peanuts  subject  to  such  fee» 
not  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materialli 
terfere  with,  the  said  program  of  the  Departmec 
Agriculture  with  respect  to  peanuts,  nor  reduce  subi 
tially  the  amount  of  products  processed  in  the  U)S 
States  from  peanuts  with  respect  to  which  such  proji 
is  being  undertaken : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Presi; 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  bj  i 
tue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  said  sectio ! 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  i 
hereby  proclaim  that  the  said  proclamation  of  Jui 
1953,  as  amended  by  the  said  proclamation  of  Jund 
1953,  is  hereby  modified  so  as  to  permit  the  entry,  or  \\ 
drawal  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  the 
mainder  of  the  12-month  period  beginning  July  1,  \ 
of  not  more  than  51,000,000  pounds  (aggregate  quan  j 
of  peanuts,  shelled,  blanched,  salted,  prepared,  or  t 
served  (including  roasted  peanuts,  but  not  including  • 
nuts  not  shelled  or  peanut  butter),  of  sizes  averagii 
representative  samples  more  than  40  kernels  per  oi: 
subject  to  a  fee  of  2  cents  per  pound  but  not  more  J 
50  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  the  sai('< 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  duties  imposed  onl 
importation  of  such  peanuts. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand" 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  tt 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  ninth  day  of  Mc 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  0 
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I.]     fifty-five,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
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/O  Luy  £-/>0 'Ct-ic-x^.  X^-<-*^ 

M  President : 
(on\  Foster  Dulles 
v/ary  0/  State 


rid  Trade  Week,  1955 

A   PROCLAMATION1 

9XREAS  it  is  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  United 
•s  of  America  to  promote  the  growth  and  share  the 
s  of  freedom  and  enterprise  in  peace  and  prosperity 
their  friends  throughout  the  free  world;  and 

-  a    significant    contribution    to    the    develop- 
of  a  lasting  peace  can  be  made  by  the  interchange 

"ids  and  services  and  freedom  of  travel,  and  the 
al  understanding  thus  attained  can  become  the  basis 
je  international  friendship ;  and 
ikkkas  higher  standards  of  living  and  better  eco- 
e  utilization  of  the  world's  resources  can  be  promoted 
igh  an  increased  international  exchange  of  goods, 
and  capital;  and 

-  international  trade  is  a  keystone  in  promoting 
national  stability  and  developing  resources,  culture, 
security ;  and 

jereas  the  economic  strength  upon  which  the  free 
l's  common  defense  is  based  can  be  increased  by 
national  trade: 

w,  therefore,  I,  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER,  Presi- 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim 
reek  beginning  May  22,  1955,  as  World  Trade  Week; 
I  request  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Federal 
rnment  and  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  pos- 
>ns,  and  municipalities  of  the  United  States  to  co- 
ite  in  the  observance  of  that  week, 
lso  urge  business,  labor,  agricultural,  educational,  and 
groups,  as  well  as  people  in  the  United  States  gen- 
7,  to  observe  World  Trade  Week  with  gatherings,  dis- 
ans,  exhibits,  ceremonies,  and  other  appropriate 
Ities. 

witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
id  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
A 

he  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-fifth  day 
of  March   in   the  year  of  our  Lord   nineteen 
ul]     hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
red  and  seventy-ninth. 


/^J    l^A*^lL^~Z^J&-<^L^    X^OA, 


President's  Decisions  on 
Tariff  Commission's  Findings 

White  House  press  releases  dated  March  24 
Imports  of  Walnuts 

The  President  on  March  24  concurred  with  the 
Tariff  Commission's  recent  finding  that  there  is  no 
need  for  restrictions  on  imports  of  walnuts  during 
the  current  marketing  year  for  walnuts,  which  ends 
on  September  30,  1955.1 

In  September  1954,  when  the  Tariff  Commission 
submitted  to  the  President  its  report  on  edible 
tree  nuts  made  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  the 
Commission  reported  findings  with  respect  to 
almonds  and  filberts,2  but  with  respect  to  walnuts 
the  Commission  stated  that  it  would  make  its 
report  later  in  the  marketing  year  when  develop- 
ments in  the  trade  had  clarified  sufficiently  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  make  a  finding.  The 
Commission  has  now  reported  to  the  President 
by  letter  dated  February  24,  1955,  that  walnuts 
are  not  being  imported  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  12-month  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1955,  under  such  conditions  and  in  such 
quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffec- 
tive or  materially  interfere  with  any  program 
undertaken  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture with  respect  to  walnuts,  almonds,  filberts, 
or  pecans  produced  in  the  United  States. 


Continuation  of  Rate  of  Duty 
on  Imports  of  Hatters'  Fur 

The  President  on  March  24  concurred  with  the 
Tariff  Commission's  recent  finding  that  no  formal 
investigation  should  be  instituted  at  this  time  to 
determine  whether  the  tariff  should  be  reduced  on 
imports  of  hatters'  fur.3  The  President  found, 
with  the  Tariff  Commission,  that  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  at  this  time  to  reopen  the  escape 
clause  action  which  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
the  duty  on  imports  of  hatters'  fur.     The  Presi- 


the  President: 
John  Foster  Dulles 

Secretary  of  State 


0.3087;  20  /  "/.  /,'<  g.  2009. 


1  Copies  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  letter  to  the 
President  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, Washington  25,  D.C. 

2  For  text  of  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  President 
on  the  subject  of  import  fees  on  almonds  and  filberts,  see 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  1, 1954,  p.  656. 

3  Copies  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  report  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Commission. 
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dent's  decision  means  that  the  increased  rate  of 
duty  which  was  established  in  1952  as  a  result 
of  escape  clause  action4  will  continue  to  apply 
without  reduction  or  other  modification. 

The  President's  action  was  taken  after  the 
views  of  all  interested  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  had  been  received  and 
studied.  The  Tariff  Commission's  report  was 
made  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10401,  which 
requires  periodic  review  of  actions  taken  under 
an  escape  clause.  It  was  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  February  4,  1955. 

The  tariff  on  hatters'  fur  was  reduced  as  the 
result  of  trade  agreement  negotiations  in  1935 
and  again  in  1948.  Effective  February  9,  1952, 
the  tariff  on  imports  of  hatters'  fur  was  increased 
as  the  result  of  an  escape  clause  action  to  its  pres- 
ent rate  of  47^  cents  per  pound  but  not  less  than 
15  percent  nor  more  than  35  percent  ad  valorem. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  report  constitutes  its 
second  periodic  review  of  the  escape  clause  action 
taken  on  this  product. 


Director  of  Defense  Mobilization 
To  Advise  on  Buy  American  Act 

The  White  House  announced  on  April  7  that  the 
President  had  designated  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Defense  Mobilization  as  the  officer  of  the 
Government  responsible  for  furnishing  advice  to 
executive  agencies  with  respect  to  essential  na- 
tional security  interests  that  may  be  involved  in 
applying  the  President's  Executive  order  of  De- 
cember 17,  1954,  relating  to  the  Buy  American 
Act.5 

The  President  acted  pursuant  to  section  3  (d)  of 
the  Executive  order  which  provides : 

Section  3.  Nothing  in  this  order  shall  affect  the  author- 
ity or  responsibility  of  an  executive  agency  : 

(d)  To  reject  any  bid  or  offer  for  materials  of  foreign 
origin  if  such  rejection  is  necessary  to  protect  essential 
national-security  interests  after  receiving  advice  with  re- 
spect thereto  from  the  President  or  from  any  officer  of  the 
Government  designated  by  the  President  to  furnish  such 
advice. 


*  BlTCJJBTIH  of  Jan.  21,  1952,  p.  90. 
'Ibid.,  Jan.  10, 1955,  p.  50. 


President's  Memorandum 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  mernorandium  sent- 
the  President  to  Arthur  S.  Flerrwning,  present  < 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization: 

Pursuant  to  Section  3  (d)  of  Executive  Or 
10582,  December  17,  1954,  you  are  hereby  de 
nated  to  furnish  advice  to  Executive  agencies  v 
respect  to  the  rejection  of  bids  or  offers  to  fun 
materials  of  foreign  origin  upon  the  ground  ti 
such  rejection  is  necessary  to  protect  essential  i 
tional  security  interests. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  exceptions  under  I 
provision  of  the  Executive  Order  should  be  mj 
only  upon  a  clear  showing  that  the  payment  u 
greater  differential  than  the  Order  provides  foi 
justified  by  considerations  of  national  security 

DwiGHT    D.    ElSENHOWE' 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Pol 
83d  Congress,  2d  Session 

International  Operations  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  Hearings  before  a  1 
committee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Governn 
Operations.    November  18-30,  1954.    294  pp. 

Budgetary  and  Financial  Problems  of  the  United  Natil 
Staff  Study  No.  6  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Dei 
Nations  Charter  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Forj 
Relations.     Committee  Print.     December  1954.    331 

84th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Double  Taxation  Conventions  with  Japan  and  Belgb 
Report  to  accompany  Executives  D,  E,  and  G,  i 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.    S.  Exec.  Rept.  3,  February  9, 1955.    1J 

Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955.  Report  of  1 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  accomp 
H.  R.  1,  a  bill  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  PresM 
to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of! 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purpiS 
H.  Rept.  50,  February  14,  1955.    86  pp. 

Nomination  of  Julius  C.  Holmes.  Hearing  before  J 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  Nom^ 
tion  of  Julius  C.  Holmes  To  Be  Ambassador  to  1 ' 
February  17,  1955.     15  pp. 

Authorizing;  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  To  Con^ 
a  Full  and  Complete  Investigation  of  Matters  Relai 
to  Laws,  Regulations,  Directives,  and  Policies  Inclu^ 
Personnel  Pertaining  to  the  Department  of  State  I 
Such  Other  Departments  and  Agencies  Engaged  ^ 
marily  in  the  Implementation  of  United  States  Fori 
Policy  and  the  Overseas  Operations,  Personnel  tl 
Facilities  of  Departments  and  Agencies  of  the  UiiJI 
States  Which  Participate  in  the  Development  and  )t 
cution  of  Such  Policy.  Report  to  accompany  II.  Res=1 
H.  Rept.  64,  February  22,  1955.     2  pp. 
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rptian-lsraeli  Dispute  Before  the  Security  Council 


'he  United  Nations  Security  Council  met  on 
rch  29  and  30  to  discuss  the  Egyptian  com- 
'nt  concerning  the  Gaza  incident  of  February 
md  the  Israeli  countercomplaints.1  The  com- 
ma had  come  before  the  Council  on  March  J+;  2 
March  17  Ma).  Gen.  E.  L.  M.  Burns,  Chief  of 
if  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization,  had 
yrted  to  the  Council.* 

n  March  29  the  Council  unanimously  approved 
unt  U  .S.-U  .K. -French  draft  resolution  con- 
ning the  attack  by  Israeli  military  forces, 
next  day,  also  by  unanimous  vote,  the  Council 
pted  a  UjS. -U.K. -French  proposal  calling  on 
tpt  and  Israel  to  cooperate  with  the  Chief  of 
f  to  preserve  security  in  the  area, 
olio  wing  are  statements  made  during  the  de- 
hy  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  U.S.  Representa- 
to  the  United  Nations,  together  with  texts  of 
resolutions. 


TEMENT  OF  MARCH  29 

D.N.  press  release  2136 

Q  June  1, 1953,  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  had 
returned  from  a  3-week  tour  of  the  Middle 
;  and  South  Asia.  Reporting  to  the  Nation, 
outlined  the  guiding  principles  which  the 
:ed  States  would  follow  in  dealing  with  this 
area  of  such  great  interest  and  importance  to 
■est  of  the  world.4 

i  particular,  he  drew  the  attention  of  the 
irican  people  to  the  problems  of  the  Middle 
;  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  well-being  and 

N.  (Joes.  S/3367  and  S/3368.     For  an  article  dealing 

the  problems  of  Palestine  and  a  map  of  the  area,  see 

■HI  of  Feb.  21,  1955,  p.  301. 

>r  a  statement  by  Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth 

e  Mar.  4  meeting,  see  U.S./U.N.  press  release  2123. 

J*,  docs.  S/3373  and  S/PV.693. 

l-lletin-  of  June  15,  1953,  p.  831. 


happiness  of  the  great  peoples  of  the  area- 
peoples  for  whom  we  have  a  historic  friendship 
and  profound  respect. 

Mr.  Dulles  pointed  out  that  it  was  obvious  that 
"we  cannot  ignore  the  fate  of  the  peoples  who  have 
first  perceived  and  then  passed  on  to  us  the  great 
spiritual  truths  from  which  our  own  society  de- 
rives its  inner  strength." 

He  then  commented  on  the  many  problems  which 
faced  the  various  countries  of  the  area.  He  noted 
the  tremendous  problems  confronting  Israel  and 
the  impressive  work  of  the  Israeli  people  in  build- 
ing a  new  nation.  He  pointed  out  that  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Palestine  war  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  State,  there  remained,  as  he  said, 
"closely  huddled  around  Israel  .  .  .  over  800,000 
Arab  refugees  .  .  .,"  who  existed  mostly  in  make- 
shift camps,  where,  if  something  constructive  were 
not  done  for  them  soon,  they  would  rot  away 
spiritually  and  physically.  He  pledged  U.S. 
determination  to  avoid  such  a  fate  for  so  many 
thousands  of  human  beings. 

Summing  up  these  problems,  Mr.  Dulles  stated, 

The  United  States  should  seek  to  allay  the  deep  resent- 
ment against  it  that  has  resulted  from  the  creation  of 
Israel.  .  .  .  Today  the  Arab  peoples  are  afraid  that  the 
United  States  will  back  the  new  State  of  Israel  in  aggres- 
sive expansion.  .  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Israeli  fear  that  ultimately  the 
Arabs  may  try  to  push  them  into  the  sea. 

Both  these  fears,  he  said,  should  be  laid  at  rest. 
Referring  to  the  Declaration  of  May  25, 1950,  by 
the  United  States,  Britain,  and  France,5  he  stated 
that,  should  we  find  that  any  of  the  States  of  the 
Near  East  was  preparing  to  violate  frontiers  or 
armistice  lines,  we  would,  consistent  with  our  obli- 
gations as  members  of  the  United  Nations,  imme- 
diately take  action  both  within  and  outside  the 
United  Nations  to  prevent  such  a  violation.  The 
Secretary  of  State  added  that  it  must  be  made  clear 


■Ibid.,  June  15,  1953,  p.  834,  footnote  2. 
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to  all  that  the  United  States  stands  fully  behind 
that  declaration. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  leaders  in  Israel  them- 
selves agreed  with  us  that  U.S.  policies  should  be 
impartial,  so  as  to  win  the  respect  and  regard  not 
only  of  the  Israelis  but  also  of  the  Arab  peoples. 
Mr.  Dulles  stated  resolutely  that  we  would  seek 
such  policies.  Israel,  he  said,  should  become  part 
«of  the  Near  East  community  and  cease  to  look  upon 
itself,  or  be  looked  upon  by  others,  as  alien  to  this 
community.  To  achieve  it  would  require  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  both  sides,  but  the  gains  to 
both  would  far  outweigh  the  concessions  required 
to  win  the  gains. 

Recognizing  that  the  parties  concerned  had  the 
primary  responsibility  of  bringing  peace  to  the 
area,  Mr.  Dulles  stated  clearly  that  the  United 
States  would  not  hesitate  by  every  appropriate 
means  to  use  its  influence  to  promote  a  step-by-step 
reduction  of  tension  in  the  area  and  the  conclusion 
of  ultimate  peace. 

It  is  because  the  present  unhappy  situation  in 
Palestine  must  be  viewed  in  its  true  perspective 
that  I  have  referred  at  some  length  to  the  outlines 
of  American  policy  set  out  almost  2  years  ago  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  During  the  2  years  that 
have  elapsed,  the  United  States,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  United  Nations,  had  sought  con- 
sistently to  follow  these  objectives,  and  much 
progress  had  been  made.  We  did  not  attempt  to 
force  an  unwanted  "blueprint"  for  peace  on  the 
peoples  of  the  area.  What  we  did,  in  close  collabo- 
ration with  other  members  of  the  Security  Council 
and  the  United  Nations,  was  to  lend  our  assistance 
to  the  solution  of  specific  problems  which  jeop- 
ardized the  present  well-being — in  fact,  the  happi- 
ness and  future — of  Israelis  and  Arabs  alike. 

Considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
development  of  projects  for  the  improvement  of 
living  conditions  of  the  refugees,  for  the  tapping 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Jordan  Valley  to 
develop  new  land  and  new  industry,  and  for  de- 
fense arrangements  to  which  each  nation  could 
make  its  own  contribution  on  a  sovereign  basis  of 
equality. 

There  was  good  reason  to  believe  that,  with 
significant  progress  already  made,  the  time  was 
not  too  distant  when  the  intermittent  fighting  that 
characterized  the  situation  on  the  borders  of 
[srael  and  the  Arab  States  would  have  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 


We  were  particularly  encouraged  by  the  stats 
manlike  approach  to  these  border  problems  tali 
by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  Nations  Try 
Supervision  Organization,  General  Burns,  and 
predecessor,  General  Bennike. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  was  not  satisfiet, 
long  as  any  disturbances  occurred  between  Isn 
and  her  neighbors,  but  we  were  encouraged  u 
hopeful  that  patience,  understanding,  and  a  n 
desire  to  put  an  end  to  hostility  were  beginnj 
to  prevail. 

Into  this  comparatively  hopeful  situation, 
terrible  event  at  Gaza  broke  rudely.  As  a  res! 
of  an  action  found  by  the  Mixed  Armistice  C(i 
mission  to  have  been  a  prearranged  and  planx 
attack,  ordered  by  Israeli  authorities  and  cci 
mitted  by  Israeli  regular  army  forces, 
Egyptians  were  killed  and  30  were  wounded,  w] 
a  loss  to  Israel  itself  of  8  Israeli  soldiers  kill 
and  15  wounded.  This,  as  General  Burns  i 
stated,  was  the  most  serious  clash  of  the  ti 
parties  since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  Agi3 
ment  and  came  at  a  time,  as  he  reported,  of  cu 
parative  tranquility  along  the  Armistice  Deman 
tion  Line.  Yet  Israel  caused  the  loss  of  twice  i 
many  Israeli  lives  in  the  Gaza  incident  alone  i 
had  been  lost  in  the  previous  4  months  as  a  res| 
of  border  incidents. 

New  incidents  have  occurred  since  the  Gaza  t 
tack,  with  additional  loss  of  life.  Again,  ii 
most  recently  at  Patesh,  innocent  persons  h» 
suffered.  We  express  our  great  sympathy  to  tli 
bereaved  families.  One  can  for  the  present  o 
jecture  as  to  the  immediate  causal  connection.  . 
General  Burns  has  pointed  out  in  his  report,  i 
filtration  from  Egyptian-controlled  territcj 
while  not  the  only  cause  of  tension  prior  to  i 
Gaza  incident,  has  undoubtedly  been  one  of  5 
causes.  But  the  Gaza  incident  has  caused  tens  i 
to  mount  on  both  sides,  and  is  all  the  more  tc| 
deplored  because  deliberate. 

Yet  a  careful  examination  of  each  incident! 
infiltration  will,  I  believe,  demonstrate  the  til 
of  General  Burns'  statement  that,  if  an  hou 
attempt  were  made  by  both  parties  to  work  I 
border  controls  along  the  lines  he  has  surges  1 
infiltration  could  be  reduced  to  an  occasict 
nuisance,  which  Israel,  as  he  pointed  out,  ir| 
probably  regard  as  inevitable  so  long  as  2O0..'< 
poverty-stricken  refugees  live  in  the  Gaza  81 1 
along  Israel's  borders. 
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Security  Council  Resolution 
m  Gaza  Incident 

•    S   8378  dated  Mar.  29 

The  Security  Council, 

h'<  calling  its  resolutions  of  15  July  1948,  ll  August 
MB,  IT  November  1950,  18  May  1953   and  25  No- 

ciiilitT  1  !>.""..•; : 

Having  heard  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
he  Truce  Supervision  Organization  and  statements 
>y  the  Representatives  of  Egypt  and  Israel; 

Voting  that  the  Egyptian-Israeli  Mixed  Armistice 
'ommission  on  6  March  1955  determined  that  a 
prearranged  and  planned  attack  ordered  by  Israeli 
mthorities"  was  "committed  by  Israeli  regular 
rmy  forces  against  the  Egyptian  regular  army 
one"  in  the  Gaza  Strip  on  February  28th,  1955; 

Condemns  this  attack  as  a  violation  of  the  cease- 
Ire  provisions  of  the  Security  Council  resolution  of 
B  July  1948  and  as  inconsistent  with  the  obliga- 
ions  of  the  parties  under  the  General  Armistice 
ient  between  Egypt  and  Israel  and  under  the 
barter; 

Calls  again  upon  Israel  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ires  to  prevent  such  actions ; 

Expresses  its  conviction  that  the  maintenance  of 
be  General  Armistice  Agreement  is  threatened  by 
ny  deliberate  violation  of  that  Agreement  by  one 
t  the  parties  to  it,  and  that  no  progress  towards 
be  return  of  permanent  peace  in  Palestine  can  be 
lade  unless  the  parties  comply  strictly  with  their 
bligations  under  the  General  Armistice  Agreement 
nd  the  cease-fire  provisions  of  its  resolution  of 
uly  15,  1948. 


toe  must  conclude  that  the  harsh  treatment 
i  to  repulse  infiltrators,  whose  apparent  pur- 
bs  are  sometimes  no  more  criminal  than  an 
mpt  to  gather  grass  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ier,  is  typical  of  the  lack  of  restraint  that  has 
i  exercised  and  which  should  be  overcome  at 
costs.  In  this  connection,  we  are  impressed 
i  General  Burns'  conclusion  that,  if  such  in- 
nts  were  presented  to  the  public  in  proportion 
their  intrinsic  importance,  the  unfortunate 
lencv  to  demand  retaliatory  action  could  be 
rained. 

pe  are  aware  that  Israel  holds  that  there  are 
*s  for  the  attack.  We  are  aware  that  there 
b  been  provocations.  They  are  not  only  al- 
s  to  be  regretted;  they  should  also  be  pre- 
ted  by  all  responsible  authorities.  As  a  sponsor 
he  resolution,  however,  the  United  States  be- 
es that,  whatever  the  provocation  might  have 
i  in  this  case,  there  was  no  justification  for  the 


Israeli  military  action  at  Gaza.  We  have  three 
times  previously  in  this  Council  made  the  point 
clear  either  in  resolutions  or  statements  that 
Israel's  retaliatory  actions  are  inconsistent  with 
its  charter  obligations.  Now  we  have  been  faced 
with  the  fourth  incident,  and  we  believe  it  most 
serious  because  of  its  obvious  premeditation. 

The  conclusion  which  we  draw  from  the  report 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  from  the  statements  of 
the  parties  is  that  armed  attack,  planned  and  di- 
rected as  it  has  been  in  this  case,  is  no  answer  to 
the  problems  which  rightly  concern  and  distress 
the  people  of  Israel.  It  is  no  service  to  them  to 
increase  internal  tension,  to  bring  the  area  to  the 
brink  of  war,  and  to  discourage  and  frustrate 
honest  and  sincere  efforts  to  build  a  constructive 
peace. 

We  must,  therefore,  and  with  regret,  pause  in 
the  search  for  a  solution  to  the  serious  problems 
of  the  area  and,  in  effect,  render  a  judgment  on 
an  act  which  we  cannot  condone.  In  so  doing,  our 
desire  is  to  prevent  a  further  deterioration  in  the 
relations  between  Egypt  and  Israel  and  to  restore 
a  needed  balance  of  sanity  before  efforts  can  be 
hopefully  renewed  to  solve  the  parties'  outstand- 
ing problems  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  compassion. 

Such  a  judgment  cannot  honestly  be  looked 
upon  as  either  punitive  or  ill-willed  but  as  a  nec- 
essary step  in  restoring  perspective.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  we  have  joined  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  in  sponsoring  the  draft 
resolution  submitted  to  this  Council. 

We  hope  that  with  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion each  side  will  consider  well  what  it  behooves 
them  to  do  to  insure  to  themselves  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  future.  We,  for  our  part,  will  con- 
tinue our  efforts  here  and  in  the  area  to  help  them 
achieve  those  goals. 


STATEMENT  OF  MARCH  30 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  2139 

The  draft  resolution  sponsored  by  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  which 
is  the  pending  question  today,  represents  an  earnest 
desire  on  the  part  of  our  three  Governments,  and, 
we  believe,  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  this 
Council,  to  give  every  possible  encouragement  and 
assistance  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  un- 
fortunate events  which  have  so  alarmed  us  all. 
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We  believe  that  the  machinery  exists  in  the 
Truce  Supervision  Organization  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Security  Council  to  reduce  border  inci- 
dents to  a  manageable  minimum,  provided  that 
the  parties,  with  whom  ultimate  responsibility  lies, 


Council's  Appeal  for  Cooperation 
With  TSO  Chief  of  Staff 

U.N.  doc.  S/3379  dated  Mar.  30 

The  Security  Council, 

Taking  note  of  those  sections  of  the  report  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  TSO  which  deal  with  the  general 
conditions  on  the  Armistice  Demarcation  Line  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel,  and  the  causes  of  the  present 
tension ; 

Anxious  that  all  possible  steps  shall  be  taken  to 
preserve  security  in  this  area,  within  the  framework 
of  the  General  Armistice  Agreement  between  Egypt 
and  Israel; 

Requests  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  continue  his  con- 
sultations with  the  Governments  of  Egypt  and  Israel 
with  a  view  to  the  intioduction  of  practical  measures 
to  that  end ; 

Notes  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  has  already  made 
certain  concrete  proposals  to  this  effect ; 

Calls  upon  the  Governments  of  Egypt  and  Israel  to 
co-operate  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  with  regard  to  his 
proposals,  bearing  in  mind  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  infiltration  can  be  reduced  to  an  oc- 
casional nuisance  if  an  agreement  were  effected  be- 
tween the  parties  on  the  lines  he  has  proposed ; 

Requests  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  keep  the  Council  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  his  discussions. 


make  an  earnest  endeavor  to  use  this  machinery  to 
the  full.  After  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
few  weeks,  any  further  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
either  of  the  parties  to  give  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  an  honest  chance  to  prevent  further 
disorders  would  to  us  be  unthinkable.  Such  re- 
luctance would  in  fact  call  into  question  their 
whole  attitude  toward  the  problems  of  border  se- 
curity. It  would  be  against  their  own  interest  and 
against  the  interest  of  peace  and  security  for  which 
we  are  all  responsible. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  has  been  given  a  fair  chance  to  prove 
that  the  troubles  which  have  occurred  in  the  past 
can  be  prevented.  The  parties  have  not,  in  our 
opinion,  always  shown  their  readiness  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  and  to  cooperate  fully  with  the 
Chief  of  Staff  and  the  military  observers.  The 
time  has  come  when  they  must  make  a  far  greater 
effort. 


It  seems  to  us  that  the  opportunity  for  i« 
exists  in  the  proposals  which  the  Chief  of  SJ 
has  already  made  and  that  this  should  be  the  f; 
order  of  business  in  the  area  when  this  debate  ; 
concluded. 

The  draft  resolution,  therefore,  calls  upon 
Governments  of  Egypt  and  Israel  to  coopeil 
with  the  Chief  of  Staff  with  regard  to  his  \\ 
posals.  In  his  opinion,  they  can  reduce  the\ 
rious  problem  of  infiltration  (which  he  consici 
one  of  the  causes  of  tensions  and  which  we — asi 
have  said  several  times  already — wish  to  see  o 
pletely  eliminated)  to  an  occasional  nuisaj 
The  Security  Council  members  will  recall  t; 
General  Burns'  proposals  were : 

(a)  that  joint  patrols  cf  Egyptian  and  Isr 
forces  be  instituted  along  sensitive  sections  of  i 
Demarcation  Line; 

(b)  that  the  parties  negotiate  a  Local  O" 
manders'  Agreement  for  immediately  dealing ■ 
the  spot  with  border  problems ; 

(c)  that  a  barbed-wire  obstacle  be  placed  all 
certain  portions  of  the  Demarcation  Line ;  and' 

(d)  that  all  outposts  and  patrols  be  manned- 
regular  Egyptian  and  Israeli  troops. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  our  proposed  draft  rest; 
tion  to  give  full  support  to  General  Burns'  recta 
mendations.  In  our  opinion,  agreement  alt* 
these  lines  will  have  the  effect  of  producing  orci 
ly,  disciplined  cooperation  in  preventing  furta 
incidents.  Such  cooperation  should  produci 
sense  of  security  on  both  sides,  prevent  such  til 
edies  as  the  Gaza  attack,  and  put  the  problem 
infiltration  into  proper  perspective. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  will  be  returning  shortlj 
the  area,  and  we  hope  that  no  time  will  be  .1 
in  working  out  his  proposals,  so  that  they  can  i 
mediately  be  put  into  effect,  and  in  consult) 
further  with  respect  to  additional  practical  m(i 
ures.  The  pending  draft  resolution  requests  I 
Chief  of  Staff  to  continue  his  consultations  vi 
Egypt  and  Israel  to  work  out  such  additional  pi I 
tical  measures. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  purposes  of  < 
draft  resolution  that  we  have  joined  in  introd: 
ing.  They  are  based  on  the  conviction  that  w  ii 
the  Chief  of  Staff  has  said  concerning  the  proba  ( 
effectiveness  of  his  suggestions  is  true,  if  an  ean  ii 
effort  is  made  to  work  them  out.  They  are  bac 
on  the  conclusion  that  there  should  be  no  hes  I 
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on  either  side  in  getting  to  work  with  him 
roduee  this  result. 

V  commend  this  approach  to  the  members  of 
Security  Council  and  to  the  parties  and  trust 

their  response  will  be  prompt  and  effective. 


ue  of  United  Nations 
finical  Assistance  Program 

(•mint  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.1 

bis  is  testimony  in  support  of  the  President's 
lest  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $8 
ion  for  a  U.S.  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
s  Technical  Assistance  Program  for  the  first 
of  the  calendar  year.  I  do  not  appear  as  an 
irt  on  U.N.  technical  assistance  operations — 
:h  I  have  never  inspected.  I  believe  it  is 
managed,  but  State  Department  officials  can 
direct  testimony  on  this  point. 
|  testimony  is  on  the  significance  of  this  pro- 
tt  to  our  overall  foreign  policy  in  the  cold 

y  knowledge  of  its  value  is  primarily  derived 
1  conversations  with  the  representatives  of 
recipient  governments  at  the  United  Nations. 
f  attach  great  importance  to  it.  The  repre- 
itives  of  the  less  developed  countries  in  Latin 
srica,  Southeast  Asia,  the  Near  East,  and  the 
East  have  particularly  and  often  expressed 
•  appreciation  for  the  contribution  which  the 
ed  States  is  making  to  this  program  and  for 
lelp  which  this  has  been  in  staving  off  Com- 
ist  penetration. 

sre  are  some  reasons  why  the  United  States 
Id  support  this  program : 

)  Our  contribution  gets  particular  attention 
appreciation  because  of  being  made  under 
,  auspices  (on  which  the  eyes  of  the  world 
often  focused).  The  charge  that  technical 
tance  is  a  cover  for  U.S.  imperialism — which 
ways  untrue — cannot  be  made  with  even  re- 
I  plausibility  about  a  program  operating  under 
,egis  of  the  United  Nations. 
)  This  method  of  handling  technical  assist- 
is  also  particularly  advantageous  to  us  be- 
i  so  many  other  countries  are  in  on  it  too. 
lerefore  does  not  provoke  the  envy  and  the 

ide  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
ir.  28. 


sense  of  being  patronized  which  often — however 
unjustly — goes  to  him  who  dispenses  favors 
singlehandedly  or  on  a  purely  bilateral  basis. 

Those  are  two  features  which  distinguish  this 
program  from  bilateral  technical  assistance. 

Yet  a  third  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  in  the  past  been  a  leader  in  providing 
this  type  of  technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries.  Programs  of  technical  assistance  were 
initiated  by  the  United  States  before  World  War 
II  in  Latin  America  and  received  impetus  dur- 
ing the  war  under  the  leadership  of  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller. As  a  result  of  this  experience  some  Latin 
American  representatives  in  the  United  Nations 
worked  with  the  U.S.  representatives  just  after 
the  war  to  develop  this  U.N.  program.  This  ac- 
tive U.S.  participation  in  the  program  has  been 
steadily  maintained.  To  abandon  this  now  would 
hurt  us  and  thus  help  our  adversaries. 

This  program  provides  a  significant  amount  of 
technical  assistance  which,  like  our  own  bilateral 
technical  assistance,  helps  the  underdeveloped 
countries  to  solve  their  economic  and  health  prob- 
lems by  their  own  efforts.  It  is  well  said  that  "a 
hungry  man  is  more  interested  in  four  sandwiches 
than  he  is  in  four  freedoms."  Before  we  can  even 
think  of  certain  countries  becoming  dependable 
allies  there  must  be  at  least  a  minimum  standard 
of  living  and  standard  of  health. 

This  program  has  about  700  projects  in  84  coun- 
tries and  dependent  overseas  territories.  It  there- 
fore must  be  planned  more  than  12  months  in  ad- 
vance. It  is  impossible  to  make  reliable  plans 
when  the  amount  of  the  U.S.  contribution,  which 
in  1954  was  55  percent  of  total  pledges  for  that 
year,  is  uncertain.  As  things  now  stand,  because 
of  the  very  understandable  reluctance  of  Congress 
to  have  the  Administration  make  an  additional 
pledge  until  the  funds  have  actually  been  appro- 
priated, the  program  is  both  without  U.S.  funds 
and  without  a  pledge.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only 
necessary  to  provide  the  funds  which  the  Admin- 
istration requests ;  it  is  important  that  our  willing- 
ness to  do  so  be  clearly  expressed  in  time  for 
intelligent  planning  to  take  place.  Otherwise 
there  is  bound  to  be  effort  not  applied  with  maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

Let  me  speak  now  of  Soviet  participation.  For 
many  years  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  participate. 
One  of  my  first  acts  as  U.S.  Representative  in  early 
1953  was  to  call  attention  to  the  contrast  between 
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the  Soviet  failure  to  participate  in  this  program 
and  their  self-righteous  propaganda  shedding 
crocodile  tears  for  the  underdeveloped  countries 
for  whom  they  were  doing  nothing.2  Some  time 
later  the  Soviets  evidently  felt  compelled  to  par- 
ticipate. They  made  an  annual  contribution  of 
4  million  rubles  (the  equivalent  of  $1  million)  for 
the  years  1953  and  1954  and  have  pledged  a  simi- 
lar amount  for  1955.  Because  of  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  other  countries,  these  rubles  have 
not  been  used  to  date,  although  there  is,  I  believe, 
a  plan  now  to  provide  some  machinery  and  equip- 
ment and  a  few  experts  to  interested  countries 
from  their  contribution. 

Let  me  declare  at  this  point  that  no  U.S.  funds 
will  be  used  under  the  program  to  pay  for  a  single 
Soviet  expert  or  Soviet  piece  of  equipment. 

The  Soviet  Union  has,  of  course,  a  right  to  enter 
the  program,  and  even  if  the  program  did  not 
exist  the  Soviet  Union  could  engage  in  bilateral 
programs  of  its  own.  Remember  that  we  can  do 
a  better  job  at  this  kind  of  thing  than  the  Soviet 
Union  can  and  that  it  helps  us  for  people  to  be 
able  to  compare  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  performances 
and  then  judge  for  themselves.  This  program  can 
be  a  fine  "showcase"  for  the  United  States — for 
our  equipment  and  for  our  human  beings,  such  as 
doctors,  engineers,  etc. 

The  Soviets  do  not — and  cannot — control  the 
program.  The  principal  control  is  in  the  Secre- 
tary-General and  the  heads  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies, 4  out  of  10  of  whom  are  U.S.  nationals  and 
none  of  whom  are  Soviet  satellites.  There  is  also 
an  intergovernmental  body  which  is  responsible 
for  reviewing  the  technical  assistance  activities  of 
all  the  specialized  agencies,  and  in  this  agency  the 
Soviets  control  2  votes  out  of  18.  The  Soviets,  of 
course,  do  not  have  the  veto  in  any  U.N.  body  ad- 
ministering technical  assistance.  This  sum  of  $8 
million,  while  not  sacred,  does  represent  what  is 
believed  to  be  a  fair  contribution  by  the  United 
States  for  the  first  half  of  this  calendar  year  to 
the  total  UN.  program  at  this  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment. I  hope  that  gradually  over  a  period  of 
years  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  the  U.S.  per- 
centage as  the  underdeveloped  countries  get  into 
a  better  economic  position  and  become  more  able 
to  carry  their  share. 

The  House,  has  reduced  the  amount  requested 
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by  the  Administration  for  the  first  half  of  j 
from  $8  million  to  $4  million.  To  fail  to  prci 
the  full  $8  million  requested  will,  I  fear,  be  t| 
as  a  marked  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  0I1: 
United  States  in  the  welfare  of  peoples  and  : 
ernments  who  like  to  stand  with  the  United  St: 

The  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  1 
gram  should  be  enabled  to  continue  as  planned 
this  year.  The  percentage  of  the  U.S.  cont:: 
tion  has  already  been  slightly  reduced.  Tc 
the  program  below  the  present  level  throu,i 
reduction  in  the  U.S.  dollar  contribution  wj 
hurt  the  United  States  and  would,  to  that  ex 
actually  help  the  Soviet  Union  by  increasing  I 
opportunities  to  operate  in  underdeveloped  c 
tries,  certain  of  which  might  waver  under  Si 
pressure  if  they  saw  that  we  were  no  longei 
terested.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  in  su: 
situation  the  Soviet  Union  decided  to  inci; 
their  contribution  to  fill  the  amount  left  vaj 
by  the  United  States. 

To  sum  up:  I  urge  favorable  consideratio 
the  request  for  a  contribution  of  $8  million  to 
program  for  the  first  half  of  this  calendar 
because  it  will  further  strengthen  our  ties  1 
underdeveloped  countries  all  over  the  world 
because  failure  to  do  so  would  unquestionably 
resent  substantial   gain   of   Soviet   influenc 
underdeveloped  countries,  many  of  which  1 
great  potentiality  for  the  future  and  which  at  r.i 
want  to  be  on  our  side. 

We  must  recognize  as  prudent  men  that,  | 
the  world  rent  asunder  by  the  cold  war,  we  ca  1 
walk  out  of  any  of  the  international  activitif 
which  we  have  been  participating,  leaving  the 
to  the  Soviet  Union.     I  say  this  regardless  of 
much  some  of  these  activities  may  irritate  ■ 
and  I  know  that  some  of  them  have  irritated: 
The  moment  we  left  the  international  activit 
question  the  Soviet  Union  would  take  over  1 
turn  it  into  an  engine  directed  against  us. 

Some  international  activities  are  better  fl 
others.  This  U.N.  technical  assistance  whit 
have  talked  about  today  is  good.  But  the  Ur< 
States  in  the  present  struggle  between  commun 
and  freedom  cannot  even  walk  out  of  the  medi  I 
ones,  because  every  international  activity  is  ai 
tential  or  actual  arena  in  which  to  fight  the  I 
war,  and  we  must  not  walk  off  and  leave  I 
battlefield  to  our  adversary — both  in  our  own  | 
interests  and  in  that  of  freedom-loving  huma'l 
in  other  countries  who  are  at  heart  on  our  sid 
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>.  Comments  to  U.  N.  on  Study 
lestrictive  Business  Practices 

■UK,  i>r<>ss  release  2184  dated  March  28 

>Uou-'iii(j  is  the  text  of  a  note  transmitted  by 
Represi  ntative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
',  <l  Nations  to  the  U.N.  Secretary-General. 

le  Government  of  the  United  States  is  appre- 
ve  of  the  study  which  has  been  given  by  the 
ed  Nations  to  the  problem  of  restrictive  busi- 

practices  and  the  efforts  which  have  been 
b  to  develop  proposals  for  international  co- 
ation.  The  United  States  has  been,  and 
inues  to  be,  strongly  mindful  of  the  vital  im- 
ance  of  this  problem  in  terms  of  the  objectives 
xpanding  production  and  trade,  promoting 
■nic  development,  and  increasing  standards 
ring. 

le  United  States  Government  has  given  care- 
nd  extensive  consideration  to  the  proposals  of 
Ad  Floe  Committee  on  Restrictive  Business 
tices.  In  doing  so,  it  has  evaluated  the  Com- 
a's proposals  in  the  light  of  whether  they 
d  be  effective  in  eliminating  restrictive  busi- 
practices  which  interfere  with  international 
}.  It  has  noted  the  substantial  differences 
h  presently  exist  in  national  policies  and  prac- 
in  this  field  and  it  has  been  drawn  to  the  con- 
on  that  these  differences  are  of  such  masrti- 

that  the  proposed  international  agreement 
d  be  neither  satisfactory  nor  effective  in  ac- 
)lishing  this  purpose. 

order  to  recommend  action  against  cartel 
:ices,  the  proposed  international  body  would 
■quired  not  only  to  find  that  such  practices 

but  that  they  have  harmful  effects  on  pro- 
ion  or  trade  in  the  light  of  very  general 
ria.  This  latter  determination  would  be  ex- 
ely  difficult  for  a  body  of  governmental 
isentatives  to  make  in  the  light  of  the  sub- 
ial  divergences  in  approach  previously  re- 
d  to,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States 
rnment,  would  likely  result  in  the  condoning 
strict ive  practices  or  in  no  agreement  by  the 
national  body  on  the  disposition  of  complaints 
:\\\  before  it.  In  addition,  since  action  under 
sroposed  agreement  would  be  primarily  a 
sr  of  enforcement  procedures  under  national 

the  present  stage  of  development  of  national 
ation  offers  little  hope  that  recommendations 
ie  international   body   could   be  effectively 


carried  out.  While  encouraged  by  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  this  field, 
the  United  States  does  not  feel  that  the  point  has 
been  reached  at  which  a  broad  international  ar- 
rangement of  the  type  proposed  by  the  Committee 
could  be  successfully  implemented. 

The  elimination  of  harmful  restraints  on  inter- 
national trade  and  the  furthering  of  the  develop- 
ment of  free  competitive  enterprise  continue  to  be 
basic  objectives  of  this  country's  economic  policy. 
In  the  present  circumstances,  however,  the  en- 
deavor to  effectuate  a  plan  of  international  co- 
operation along  the  lines  envisaged  by  the  current 
proposals  might  well  prejudice  rather  than  pro- 
mote the  attainment  of  these  objectives. 

It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  the  United  States 
Government  that  present  emphasis  should  be 
given  not  to  international  organizational  ma- 
chinery but  rather  to  the  more  fundamental  need 
of  further  developing  effective  national  programs 
to  deal  with  restrictive  business  practices,  and  of 
achieving  a  greater  degree  of  comparability  in  the 
policies  and  practices  of  all  nations  in  their 
approach  to  the  subject. 

The  reports  submitted  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee1 and  the  Secretariat2  are,  in  the  view  of 
the  United  States,  valuable  for  analysis  of  the 
problem  of  restrictive  business  practices.  The 
subject  merits  full  and  continuing  examination  by 
all  nations  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  funda- 
mental need  cited  above. 


Tax  Conventions  With  Japan 
Enter  Into  Force 

Press  release  180  dated  April  1 

On  April  1,  1955,  the  two  tax  conventions  of 
April  16,  1954,  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  (conventions  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion,  one 
with  respect  to  taxes  on  income  and  the  other  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  estates,  inheritances,  and  gifts)  3 
were  brought  into  force  by  the  exchange  of  instru- 
ments of  ratification  at  Tokyo. 

The  convention  relating  to  taxes  on  income  is 
applicable  to  income  or  profits  derived   during 


1  U.  N.  docs.  E/2379  and  Adds.  1  and  2 ;  E/2380. 

2  U.  N.  docs.  E/2612  and  Add.  1,  2071,  and  2675. 

3  Bulletin  of  May  3,  1954,  p.  692. 
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taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1, 
1955.  The  convention  relating  to  taxes  on  estates, 
inheritances,  and  gifts  is  applicable  to  estates  or 
inheritances  in  the  case  of  persons  who  die  on  or 
after  April  1,  1955,  and  to  gifts  made  on  or  after 
April  1, 1955. 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  follow,  in  gen- 
eral, the  pattern  of  tax  conventions  in  force  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  number  of  other 
countries.  The  conventions  are  designed,  in  the 
one  case,  to  remove  an  undesirable  impediment  to 
international  trade  and  economic  development  by 
doing  away  as  far  as  possible  with  double  taxation 
on  the  same  income,  and  in  the  other  case,  to  elimi- 
nate double  taxation  in  connection  with  the  settle- 
ment in  one  country  of  estates  in  which  nationals 
of  the  other  country  have  interests  or  in  connection 
with  the  making  of  gifts. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the 
conventions  apply  only  with  respect  to  U.S.  (that 
is,  Federal)  taxes.  They  do  not  apply  to  the  im- 
position of  taxes  by  the  several  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  the  Territories  or  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Commodities — Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement.  Done  at  London  under 
date  of  October  1, 1953.  Entered  into  force  May  5, 1954. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  April  4, 1955. 

Copyrights 

Universal    copyright    convention    and    protocol    annexed 
thereto  concerning  the  application  of  the  convention  to 
the  works  of  certain  international  organizations.    Done 
at  Geneva  September  6,  1952.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Spain,  October  27, 1954. 

Defense 

Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance.    Opened 
for  signature  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  September  2,  1947.    En- 
tered into  force  December  3,  1948.    TIAS  1838. 
ltatiflcation  deposited   (with  reservation)  :  Guatemala, 
April  6,  1955. 

Germany 

Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the  accession  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Signed  at  Paris  Octo- 
ber 23,  1954.' 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force;  for  entry-into-force  provisions,  see  Bul- 
letin of  Nov.  15, 1954,  p.  751. 


Senate  advice  ami  consent  to  ratification  given:  ,> 
1, 1955. 

Ratified  by  the  President:  April  7,  1955. 
Protocol  on  the  termination  of  the  occupation  regiir 

the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  with  five  schedi 

and  related  letters.     Signed  at  Paris  October  23, 194tl 

the  United  States,  France,  the  Federal  Republic,  amj 

United  Kingdom.2 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  i\ 
1, 1955. 

Ratified  by  the  President:  April  7,  1955. 
Convention  on  the  presence  of  foreign  forces  in  the  < 

eral  Republic  of  Germany.    Signed  at  Paris  Octobe! 

1954.2 

Approved  by  the  President :  April  7,  1955. 

Organization  of  American  States 

Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  Si  i 
at  Bogota  April  30,  1948.  Entered  into  force  Decen 
13,  1951.     TIAS  2361. 

Ratification  deposited  (with  reservation)  :  GuaterJ 
April  6,  1955. 


BILATERAL 

Chile 

Agreement  providing  for  an  educational  exchange 
gram.     Signed  at  Santiago  March  31,  1955.    Enti 
into  force  March  31,  1955. 

China 

Mutual  defense  treaty.     Signed  at  Washington  Decen 
2,  1954.     Entered  into  force  March  3,  1955. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  April  1,  1955. 

Ecuador 

Agreement  providing  for  investment  guaranties  aud 
ized  by  section  413  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
of  1954.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washint 
March  28  and  29,  1955.  Entered  into  force  Marcl! 
1955. 

El  Salvador 

Agreement  for  a  cooperative  program  of  agricultural 
velopment,  pursuant  to  the  general  agreement  for  1 1 
nical  cooperation  of  April  4,  1952  ( TIAS  2527 ) .  Si,'  = 
at  San  Salvador  March  21,  1955. 
Entered  into  force:  April  1,  1955  (the  date  El  Salv;< 
notified  the  United  States  of  its  ratification). 

Honduras 

Agreement  relating  to  duty-free  entry  and  defraymen 
inland  transportation  charges  for  relief  supplies  t 
packages.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tegucig  J 
March  21,  1955.     Entered  into  force  March  21,  19f 

Japan 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  andt 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxei 
estates,  inheritances  and  gifts.  Signed  at  Washino 
April  16,  1954.  Ratified  by  the  President  March  7, 1 1 
Entered  into  force:  April  1,  1955  (the  date  of  exchit 

of  instruments  of  ratification). 
Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  andti 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxen 
income,  with  a  related  exchange  of  notes.     Signc 
Washington  April  16,  1954.     Ratified  by  the  I'resi  i 
March  7,  1955. 
Entered  into  force:  April  1,  1955  (the  date  of  exchiB 

of  instruments  of  ratification). 
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An  exceptional  opportunity  exists  at  this  time  for  young 
American  men  and  women  to  become  officers  in  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States.  This  opportunity  is  due  primarily 
to  the  reorganization  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  Public  Committee  on  Personnel. 

A  recent  pamphlet  entitled  New  Opportunities  in  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Service  tells  of  the  work  and  training  of  the  Foreign 
Service  officer,  and  life  in  the  Service.  Classes,  pay,  promotion, 
allowances,  and  other  benefits  are  also  discussed,  and  the  proc- 
ess of  becoming  a  Foreign  Service  officer  is  explained.  A 
section  on  the  examination  is  included  in  the  pamphlet. 

Applicants  for  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  must  be  at  least 
20  and  under  31  years  of  age,  and  have  been  an  American 
citizen  for  at  least  10  years.  If  married,  the  candidate  must 
be  married  to  an  American  citizen. 

New  Opportunities  in  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  is  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  15  cents  a  copy. 
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rinciples  in  Foreign  Policy 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles  1 


frhis  is  a  gathering  of  learned  persons.  It  is  an 
ajasion  when  it  may  be  permissible  to  talk  in 
l^ns  of  general  principles.  That,  I  can  assure 
b,  is  not  a  purely  academic  exercise.  National 
Jion  should  always  reflect  principles.  There- 
E  e,  those  who  have  responsibility  for  action  have 
1 »  a  responsibility  to  assure  that  what  they  do 
presents  something  more  than  immediate  politi- 
5  expediency. 

Ilowever,  the  guides  to  conduct  are  not  always 
:ir  and  simple.  Often,  indeed,  they  seem  to 
Iflict.  Perhaps  it  will  be  of  interest  if  I  indi- 
te some  of  the  problems  which  confront  those 
t>  try  to  find,  in  morality  and  in  reason,  a  corn- 
Is  to  direct  their  course. 

tee  vs.  Liberty 

let  me  mention,  as  a  first  problem,  that  of  peace 
liberty. 

leace  is  a  goal  which  men  have  always  sought. 
Is  a  goal  which  we  particularly  think  of  at  this 
Iter  season  when  we  commemorate  the  resur- 
i  ion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
h  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  horrors  of  war  or 
jlonging  of  humanity  for  peace.  Wars  used  to 
jfcmited  in  their  scope,  and  they  were  regulated 
Is  to  spare  civilians  from  most  of  their  dire 
Jequences.  I  myself  can  think  back  to  the  days 
In  private  property  was  immune  from  seizure 
Uime  of  war;  when  interruption  of  trade  was 
Pted  to  particular  ports  which  were  closely 
"kaded  or  to  contraband  of  war,  by  which  was 
4nt  the  actual  tools  of  war. 

youth,  I  attended  the  second  Hague  Peace 
iference  of  1907,  which  drew  up  protocols  de- 
led to  prevent  the  use  in  war  of  the  new  scien- 
E  developments  of  that  time.  It  was,  for  ex- 
tle,  sought  to  forbid  the  dropping  of  explo- 
f  I  from  balloons. 


'  ade  before  the  Fifth  Annual  All-Jesuit  Alumni  Din- 
nt  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Apr.  11  (press  release  203). 

*'  25,   7955 


The  First  and  Second  World  Wars  showed  that 
modern  war  is  "total"  war  and  that  it  is  whole 
peoples,  rather  than  the  military,  who  suffer  its 
cruel  effects.  Furthermore,  we  know  that  war 
more  than  ever  involves  compulsory  enmity,  out- 
rages against  the  human  personality,  cruelty, 
vengef  ulness,  and  wanton  distortions  of  the  truth. 

Today  throughout  the  world  there  is  a  rising 
demand  for  protection  against  the  misery,  the 
agony  of  body  and  of  spirit,  the  massive  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  of  property  which  modern  war 
wreaks  upon  man. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  matter. 
Peace  can  be  a  cover  whereby  evil  men  can  per- 
petrate diabolical  wrongs. 

During  recent  years  the  Communist  rulers, 
through  their  propaganda,  have  sought  to  capi- 
talize on  love  of  peace  and  horror  of  war  as  a 
means  of  extending  their  rule  over  all  the  human 
race.  Through  such  propaganda  efforts  as  the 
the  Stockholm  "Peace"  Appeal,  they  have  tried 
to  divert  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  from  neces- 
sary measures  of  defense  and  create  throughout 
the  free  world  a  popular  demand  for  peace  at  any 
price. 

Crafty  scheming  underlies  that  planning.  The 
Communist  leaders  know  that,  if  pacifism  be- 
comes a  prevalent  mood  among  the  free  peoples, 
the  Communists  can  easily  conquer  the  world. 
Then  they  can  confront  the  free  peoples  with  suc- 
cessive choices  between  peace  and  surrender;  and 
if  peace  is  the  absolute  goal,  then  surrenders  be- 
come inevitable. 

In  this  connection  we  should  remember  that 
while  modern  developments  have  made  war  more 
terrible,  they  have  also  made  the  consequences  of 
retreat  and  surrender  more  terrible.  Modern  war 
could  now  destroy  much  of  the  life  on  this  planet. 
But  also  it  may  be  possible  that  craven  purchase 
of  peace  at  the  expense  of  principle  can  result  in 
destroying  much  of  the  human  spirit  on  this 
planet.    Peace,  under  certain  conditions,  could 
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lead  to  a  degradation  of  the  human  race  and  to 
subjecting  human  beings  to  a  form  of  mental  decay 
which  obliterates  the  capacity  for  moral  and  in- 
tellectual judgment. 

We  know,  in  individual  cases,  the  effects  of 
brainwashing.  It  leads  men  to  repudiate  their 
cherished  beliefs  and  to  accept  as  fact  what,  if  they 
were  sane,  they  would  know  to  be  false.  Not  in- 
frequently those  who  have  been  brainwashed  come 
sincerely  to  believe  that  they  committed  acts  else- 
where than  where  they  physically  were  at  the 
time. 

There  are  now  techniques  which  make  it  pos- 
sible to  alter  profoundly  the  human  spirit.  Fur- 
thermore, this  can  be  done  on  a  mass  scale.  Cer- 
tain falsehoods  are  incessantly  pounded,  without 
respite,  into  the  consciousness  of  those  whose 
minds  are  terrorized,  whose  spirits  are  dis- 
heartened, and  whose  bodies  are  weakened  from 
malnutrition.  In  the  end  the  peoples  become 
abnormal. 

One  cannot  but  shrink  from  buying  peace  at  the 
price  of  extending  over  human  beings  the  rule 
of  those  who  believe  that  men  are  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  animated  bits  of  matter  and  that,  to 
insure  harmony  and  conformity,  they  should  be 
deprived  of  the  capacity  for  moral  and  intellectual 
judgment.  Man,  we  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.  Should 
man  now  be  made  little,  if  any,  higher  than  do- 
mesticated animals  which  serve  the  purposes  of 
their  human  masters? 

So  men  face  the  great  dilemma  of  when  and 
whether  to  use  force  to  resist  aggression  which 
imposes  conditions  which  violate  the  moral  law 
and  the  concept  that  man  has  his  origin  and  his 
destiny  in  God. 

Maps  vs.  People 

Another  dilemma  which  we  face  is  that  which 
I  might  call  the  dilemma  of  maps  vs.  people. 

Maps  have  an  extraordinary  fascination  and  a 
profound  influence.  They  provide  a  temptation 
to  seize  as  solutions  what  are  not  real  solutions. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago,  the  American  people 
were  educated  in  terms  of  maps  of  Mercator's  pro- 
jection. They  showed  the  North  American  Conti  - 
nent  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  ex- 
panse of  great  oceans.  George  Washington,  in 
his  Farewell  Address,  spoke  of  "our  detached  and 
distant  situation."    That  concept,  originally  valid, 
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has  dominated  the  greater  part  of  our  natioJ 
life. 

Now  we  face  a  world  in  which  air  is  the  meal 
of  communication.  But  air  cannot  be  portray* 
by  maps  alone.  It  is  an  invisible  envelope  til 
enfolds  the  earth  without  a  break.  So  maps  n  ■ 
need  the  supplement  of  an  intelligent  imaguB 
tion.  Some  help  can  be  got  from  polar  rasM 
They  help  to  teach  that  under  modern  conditkM 
of  communication  areas  which  used  to  seem  | 
mote  are  in  fact  near. 

Under  present  circumstances,  divisions  of  la  I 
and  water,  of  desert  and  mountain  range,  of  rrM 
and  of  plain,  have  lost  much  of  their  significant 
More  than  ever  before,  the  human  family  has  I 
come  one. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  still  necessary  to  draw  lru 
There  are  national  lines,  which  have  a  meaniM 
But  even  national  lines  do  not  have  an  unchangm 
meaning.     That  is  well  illustrated  by  Europe,  i 
map  of  Europe  today  looks  as  it  did  a  few  we<» 
ago.     But,  in  fact,  in  Western  Europe  an  immee 
change  is  in  process.     It  means  that  while  natiil 
alities  will  still  exist,  there  will  be  cooperation  o 
that  the  boundary  lines  will  have  lost  much  f 
their   former   forbidding   significance.     A  nC 
Western  Europe  is  being  born,  and  maps  can] 
reflect  the  ending  of  age-old  rivalries. 

In  Korea  the  38th  parallel  became  famous  a 
line  between  the  free  and  Communist- dominai 
parts  of  Korea.  But  the  line  did  not  demarce 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  people.  I  reel 
being  in  Korea  in  June  1950  and  addressing  t 
Seoul  a  religious  gathering  of  thousands  of  r- 
ugees.  They  had  fled  from  the  north  and  crosi 
the  parallel  to  the  south  in  the  hope  of  finding  e 
freedom  of  religion  which  they  cherished. 

In  Viet-Nam  a  line  was  drawn  at  the  17th  pari 
lei.     But  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  hi 8 
crossed  it,  fleeing  to  the  south.    Again  the  drivi 
force  was  a  longing  for  religious  freedom 

And  there  is  this  to  be  remembered :  For  eM 
person  who  succeeds  in  becoming  a  refugee  fri 
communism,  there  are  many  more  who  do  not  w;  t 
to  be  contained  by  the  lines  which  statesmen  hiB 
drawn  in  the  hope  that  that  would  solve  thr 
problems. 

In  the  world  today,  with  air  the  means  of  cc  • 
munication,  with  time  and  space  almost  anni-- 
lated,  geography  still  remains  a  fact.  But  g- 
graphical  solutions  rarely  coincide  with  nun  a 
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obit  ions.  That  is  why  we  do  not  accept  the 
nality  of  a  divided  world. 

he  Part  vs.  the  Entire  Story 

Another  dilemma  that  we  face  might  be  de- 
pibed  as  that  of  the  part  vs.  the  entire  story. 

It  is  almost  always  easy  to  find  a  solution  if  only 
art  of  a  problem  is  known.  It  is  my  experience 
aat  those  who  are  most  positive  about  political 
roblems  are  able  to  be  positive  only  because  they 

0  not  know  all  the  relevant  facts.  Those  who 
re  most  harsh  in  their  judgments  are  able  to  be 
arsh  for  that  same  reason.  When  the  whole  of  a 
roblem  is  known,  solutions  become  excessively 
ifficult  and  judgments  are  not  easily  made.  Tol- 
-ance  has  become  a  vital  need. 

There  is  hardly  any  international  problem 
hich  lends  itself  to  easy  or  sure  solution.  Those 
ho  principally  know  Europe  readily  judge  that 
le  problems  of  Asia  are  unimportant  and  that 
most  any  solution  will  serve  so  long  as  it  does  not 
ouble  Europe.  Those  who  are  principally  con- 
■rned  with  Asia  are  sometimes  annoyed  if  it  is 
iggested  that  Asian  problems  cannot  be  solved 
ithout  regard  for  Europe. 

The  fact  is  that  today  any  problem  in  any  part 
:  the  world  ramifies  into  almost  every  part  of  the 
orld.  There  are  no  longer  any  simple  problems, 
)r  any  easy  solutions.  A  course  of  action  for 
idochina  may  have  to  be  judged  in  the  light  of  its 
percussions  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  or  Mos- 
w,  and  vice  versa. 

1  have  the  impression  that  in  the  days  before  the 
wld  became  so  unified  it  was  easier  to  take  de- 
;ions.  The  issues  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  simple, 
lso,  they  could  readily  be  explained.  Today  al- 
ost  every  problem  has  many  complications,  so 
<at  it  is  difficult  adequately  to  explain  the  reasons 
jr  a  decision  and  the  multiple  factors  which  go 
•  make  up  that  decision. 

There  is  a  habit  of  mind  which  is  sometimes 
lied  "localitis."  Those  who  are  close  to  a  prob- 
Jn,  or  those  who  only  see  part  of  a  problem, 
f  bkly  find  a  solution  that  seems  obvious.  Those 
Vo  know  more  may  find  that  the  "obvious"  solu- 
l('n  is  no  solution  at  all.  Balancing  scales  may, 
hm  one  angle,  seem  clearly  weighted  on  one  side, 
lit  when  seen  in  proper  perspective,  they  may 
Ian  to  be  equally  balanced,  or  weighted  on  the 
tier  side, 
rhis  need  for  balancing  many  factors  has  some 
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undesirable  consequences.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  it  makes  adequate  explanation  dif- 
ficult. Also,  it  often  tends  to  deprive  decisions  of 
the  dynamic  quality  which  is  needed  to  make  them 
effective.  Often  the  mainspring  of  action  is  a 
sense  of  certainty.  Unhappily,  those  who  are  best 
informed  are  often  deprived  of  that  satisfaction. 

The  great  deeds  of  history  were  wrought  pri- 
marily by  men  with  deep  conviction  and  dynamic 
faith.     They  were  sure  that  they  were  right. 

It  seems  today  that  sureness  can  be  dependably 
found  only  in  the  spiritual  realm  but  that,  when 
moral  principles  are  sought  to  be  practically  ap- 
plied, confidence  tends  to  vanish.  Certainty  is 
not  readily  found  in  the  mundane  realm,  at  least 
where  there  is  full  knowledge  of  the  facts.  The 
yearning  for  more  certainty  and  precision  than 
is  compatible  with  the  complexity  of  affairs  en- 
courages only  doctrinaire  or  fanatical  attitudes 
and  ultimate  disillusionment.  Perhaps  it  is  good 
if  fanaticism,  in  worldly  terms,  is  on  the  way  out. 

Spiritual  vs.  Material 

Then  we  have  the  dilemma  which  might  be 
called  that  of  the  spiritual  vs.  the  material. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  moral  con- 
siderations ought  not  to  influence  the  foreign 
policy  of  a  nation,  that  moral  considerations  are 
all  right  for  the  individual  but  not  for  the  collec- 
tive unity.  Corporate  bodies,  it  is  argued,  should 
be  directed  only  by  material  considerations. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  always  true  that  those  who  act 
in  a  representative  and  trustee  capacity  do  not 
have  the  same  freedom  as  is  had  by  individuals  in 
dealing  with  their  own  lives  and  the  property  they 
own.  Thus,  directors  of  a  corporation  are,  in 
general,  not  free  to  use  corporate  assets  for  char- 
itable purposes  unconnected  with  the  welfare  of 
the  corporation.  To  a  degree,  I  suppose,  the  same 
principles  apply  to  those  who  are  trustees  for  a 
nation. 

It  is,  indeed,  generally  the  case  that  those  who 
represent  a  government  operate  only  for  the  im- 
mediate and  direct  self-interest  of  the  nation  they 
represent.  That  is  why  suspicion  generally  at- 
taches to  governmental  grants.  It  is  assumed 
that  governments  do  not  give  away  their  tax- 
payers' money  unless  they  see  some  specific  quid 
pro  quo. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has,  I 
like  to  believe,  a  rather  unique  tradition  in  this 
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respect.  Our  nation  was  founded  as  an  experi- 
ment in  human  liberty.  Our  institutions  reflect 
the  belief  of  our  founders  that  all  men  were  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  inalienable  rights 
and  had  duties  prescribed  by  moral  law.  They 
believed  that  human  institutions  ought  primarily 
to  help  men  develop  their  God-given  possibilities 
and  that  our  nation,  by  its  conduct  and  example, 
could  help  men  everywhere  to  find  the  way  to  a 
better  and  more  abundant  life. 

Our  nation  realized  that  vision.  There  de- 
veloped here  an  area  of  spiritual  and  economic 
vigor  the  like  of  which  the  world  had  never  seen. 
It  was  no  exclusive  preserve;  indeed,  world  mis- 
sion was  a  central  theme.  Millions  were  welcomed 
from  other  lands,  to  share  equally  the  opportu- 
nities of  the  founders  and  their  heirs.  We  put 
our  experiment  on  public  exhibition  so  that  all 
might  see  and  follow  if  they  would.  Through  the 
establishment  of  schools  and  hospitals,  often  under 
religious  auspices,  American  ideals  were  carried 
throughout  the  world.  We  gave  aid  and  comfort 
to  those  elsewhere  who  sought  to  follow  in  our 
way  and  to  develop  for  themselves  societies  of 
greater  human  freedom. 

These  conditions  prevailed  for  100  years  and 
more.  Then,  as  our  material  power  waxed,  our 
spiritual  power  seemed  to  wane.  We  appeared 
to  be  less  concerned  with  conducting  a  great  ex- 
periment for  the  benefit  of  mankind  and  to  be 
more  concerned  with  piling  up  for  ourselves  ma- 
terial advantages.  Our  vision  seemed  to  contract, 
and  our  sense  of  mission  to  lessen. 

We  had  to  meet  the  severest  test  that  can  come 
to  a  people,  the  test  of  prosperity. 

It  was  said  by  Jesus  that  material  things  will 
be  added  unto  those  who  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness.  But  when  that  hap- 
pens, then  comes  the  great  trial.  For,  as  Jesus 
warned,  those  material  things  can  readily  become 
the  rust  that  corrodes  men's  souls. 

Thus  there  is  a  familiar  pattern.  Men  who  feel 
a  sense  of  duty  to  some  higher  Being  strive  here 
to  do  His  will.  Because  of  their  faith,  they  have 
power  and  virtue  and  simple  wisdom.  They  build 
not  only  for  the  day,  but  for  the  morrow;  not 
merely  for  themselves,  but  for  mankind.  A  society 
so  founded  will,  when  nature  favors,  produce 
wealth  and  luxury  for  many.  When  those  by- 
products come,  tbey  seem  so  good  that  they  become 
promoted  to  be  the  all-sufficient  end. 


So  there  came  a  time  when  our  people  ^| 
drawn  away  from  long-range  creative  effort  i 
when  they  struggled  to  get  and  to  hold  mate| 
things.  Practices  originally  designed  to  reii 
a  faith  may  not  have  been  adequately  vitalized! 
continuing  faith.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  jl 
fairly  be  said  that,  since  the  end  of  World  "\| 
II,  our  nation  has  recaptured  the  faith  in  wll 
it  was  founded  and  has  resumed  works  sucll 
those  which  in  the  past  were  called  "The  G.I 
American  Experiment." 

With  60  other  nations  we  have  actively  pani 
pated  in  the  United  Nations  in  its  quest  for  pei 
We  have  lent  our  moral,  military,  and  mate^ 
support  to  many  free  people.  With  more  thai  I 
nations  we  have  special  mutual  security  arraii 
ments.  These  measures  are  our  contribution  toi 
creation  of  a  world  which  is  safer  and  more  seel 
for  human  freedom.  This  basic  interest  is  1 
common  bond  between  us  and  the  other 
nations. 

We  exert  in  every  part  of  the  world  an  a 
fluence — an  influence  which  we  try,  as  far  al 
humanly  possible,  to  make  an  influence  for  jus  a 
and  not  an  influence  for  self-aggrandizement 

No  doubt  we  have  made  mistakes.  But  bro?l] 
speaking,  our  nation  has  played  a  role  whic  3 
believe  history  will  judge  to  have  been  honorai 
It  is  a  role  which  we  could  not  have  played  una 
those  who  exercised  the  power  of  government  4 
believed  that  they  were  justified  in  putting  mi  a 
considerations  above  material  considerations. 

Devotion  to  Principle 

I  have  outlined  some  of  the  problems  and  ].■ 
plexities  which  confront  those  who  have  politii 
responsibility.  I  have  deliberately  tried  to  a.v.1 
being  dogmatic.  Rather  I  have  sought  to  sti- 
ulate  your  own  thinking.  I  will,  however,  cl 
with  this  general  observation : 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  nation  situated  as  is  (.& 
needs  to  follow  a  consistent  and  predictable  con  « 
We  represent  great  power  in  the  world — morsy. 
intellectually,  and  materially.  Other  peoples  A 
nations  who  are  free  and  want  to  stay  free  1 1* 
ally  want  to  coordinate  their  policies  with  U 
own.  I  do  not  speak  now  of  coordination  in  > 
tail.  As  to  details,  there  are  almost  always  f- 
ferences.  That  is  inevitable,  because  differed 
are  the  attribute  of  freedom.  It  is  only  despot  m 
that  produces  conformity.    I  do,  however,  sp* 
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\  such  basic  harmony  as  freely  emerges  from 
lose  who  feel  a  sense  of  common  destiny  and  who 
ant  to  help,  and  be  helped  by,  each  other. 
A  measure  of  harmony  exists  today  throughout 
ueh  of  the  free  world.  It  binds  together,  in 
spirit  of  partnership,  many  of  different  races, 
eeds,  and  nationalities  in  many  parts  of  the 
orld.  But  the  harmony  for  which  many  thus 
rape  will  never  be  perfected  and  preserved  un- 
ss  the  United  States  pursues  a  dependable,  con- 
sent course. 

There  are  many  who,  in  particular  cases,  would 
ke  it  if  the  United  States  would  deviate  from 
lr  basic  principles  to  help  them  meet  their  par- 
cnlar  problems.  We  rarely  do  so.  That  ac- 
iunts  for  much  of  the  superficial  criticism  we 
icounter  abroad.  But  underlying  these  surface 
ssatisf actions  lies,  I  feel,  a  deep,  worldwide  sense 
:  respect  for  the  United  States  because,  even 
tough  we  sometimes  fall  short,  we  do  in  general 
and  like  a  rock  for  certain  principles  and  fol- 
w  a  course  which,  in  its  broad  nature,  is  con- 
stent  and  predictable.  Without  that,  there  can 
jver  be  harmony  and  a  sense  of  security  as 
nong  the  free  peoples. 

Obviously,  a  consistent  and  dependable  national 
iurse  must  have  a  base  broader  than  the  par- 
:ular  beliefs  of  those  who  from  time  to  time 
)ld  office.  Our  policies  must,  on  the  one  hand, 
I  dependably  embraced  by  our  own  people  and, 
1  the  other  hand,  reflect  a  decent  respect  for  the 
unions  of  mankind.  It  would  seem  that  only 
•inciples  which  conform  to  moral  law  meet  that 
•ecification.  So  not  only  the  basic  faith  of  our 
;ople,  who  are  essentially  religious,  but  also  en- 
*htened  self-interest  combine  to  urge  that  moral 
•inciple  be  a  guide  not  merely  to  individual  con- 
ict  but  also  to  the  conduct  of  the  nations. 


>me  Aspects  of  Foreign  Policy 

emarks  by  Secretary  Dulles 1 

I  will,  I  think,  say  a  few  words  about  the  three 
■eas  which  are  probably  of  particular  interest  to 
>u — Europe,  and  Asia,  and  then  a  word  about 
e  United  Nations. 
In  Europe,  we  are,  I  think,  on  the  eve  of  achiev- 

1  Hade  before  the  Associated  Church  Press  at  Washing- 
Q,  D.  Q,  on  Apr.  13. 
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ing  a  very  great  result — the  unification  of  West- 
ern Europe.  That  means  the  unification  of  coun- 
tries which  in  the  past  have  recurrently  been  at  war 
with  each  other  over  the  centuries.  Out  of  the 
last  two  of  their  wars  sprang  the  First  and  Second 
World  Wars.  The  creation  of  something  like  the 
United  States  of  Europe  has  been  a  dream  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  a  dream  that  many  Americans 
have  shared,  and  we  have  found  it  possible  to  make 
a  very  substantial  contribution  to  what  I  hope  will 
be  the  realization  of  that  dream. 

A  good  many  people  talk  about  this  European 
unity  as  though  all  it  meant  was  German  rearm- 
ament. To  my  mind  at  least,  German  rearm- 
ament, while  an  important  and  necessary  factor  in 
the  present  world  situation,  is  only  a  minor  by- 
product of  the  great  result,  which  is  to  draw  to- 
gether these  countries  of  Europe,  notably  Ger- 
many and  France,  which  have  in  the  past  engaged 
in  a  struggle  largely  due,  in  recent  years  at  least, 
to  German  aggressive  expansionism. 

Those  age-old  historic  quarrels  will,  we  think, 
be  composed  as  they  come  together  within  the 
framework  of  a  new  Europe.  And  the  fact  of 
what  we  are  doing  there  will,  I  think,  be  the  great- 
est single  contribution  that  could  be  made  to  peace 
in  the  world,  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  infinitely 
more  important  than  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
perhaps  a  modest  German  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense of  Western  Europe. 

Furthermore,  the  conditions  under  which  that 
defense  of  Western  Europe  will  be  organized  are 
going  to  constitute  a  pattern  in  limitation  and 
control  of  armament  which  might  well  have  an  in- 
fluence far  beyond  the  initial  area  where  it  will  be 
applied.  As  you  know,  the  program  that  is 
adopted  there  and  is  reflected  in  the  Brussels 
Treaty,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  operation  of  the 
Nato  Pact,  will  provide  for  the  elimination  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  creation  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. Atomic,  biological,  and  chemical 
means  of  warfare  will  be  prohibited  entirely  in 
certain  areas ;  there  will  be  ceilings  on  the  military 
establishments  that  can  be  created  in  the  various 
nations ;  and  there  will  be  a  policing  of  those  ceil- 
ings through  an  Arms  Control  Agency. 

So  that  in  addition  to  or  perhaps  as  a  part  of  the 
program  which  will,  I  think,  assure  a  durable 
peace  as  between  nations  which  all  too  often  have 
been  at  war,  there  has  been  established  perhaps 
the  first  realistic  pattern  of  limitation  and  control 
of  armament  which  has  ever  been  adopted  on  a 
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comparable  scale.  That  achievement,  which  is 
one  to  which  I  have  devoted  perhaps  my  greatest 
care  and  attention  since  becoming  Secretary  of 
State,  looks  as  though  it  is  on  the  eve  of  realiza- 
tion. 

Situation  in  Asia 

When  one  turns  to  Asia,  the  situation  is  not  so 
promising.  The  Chinese  Communist  regime 
seems  to  be  inspired  by  a  type  of  aggressiveness 
which  is  reminiscent,  unhappily,  of  that  which 
occurred  under  Hitler  in  Germany.  There  is  a 
great  dependence  upon  force  as  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing national  goals  and  a  national  expansion. 
There  still  exists  there  the  momentum  of  a  revolu- 
tionary movement,  a  violent  revolutionary  move- 
ment. Six  years  ago  the  Chinese  Communists 
completed  the  conquest  by  force  of  the  mainland. 
That  was  at  the  end  of  1949.  Then  in  the  next 
year  they  moved  into  North  Korea  and  fought  the 
forces  of  the  United  Nations  there  at  a  time  when 
the  unification  of  Korea  was  almost  complete. 
They  won  what  they  considered  to  be  a  victory  in 
driving  the  United  Nations  forces  back  from  the 
Yalu  Eiver  to  the  center  of  Korea,  leaving  North 
Korea  effectively  under  the  control  of  Communist 
China. 

Then  in  the  next  year  they  moved  by  force  into 
Tibet  and  took  that  over.  And  after  the  Korean 
armistice  was  made,  they  stepped  up  military  aid 
to  the  Viet  Minh  forces  and  enabled  them  to  win 
a  spectacular  military  victory  over  the  French  at 
Dien-Bien-Phu.  And  when  the  Indochina  armis- 
tice occurred,  they  began  their  military  operations 
from  the  center  of  China  against  the  Formosa 
Straits  area. 

We  hope  to  be  able,  and  are  trying  in  many 
ways,  to  bring  about  acceptance  of  some  sort  of 
cease-fire  situation  where  force  will  be  renounced 
as  an  instrument  for  achieving  national  goals. 
We  don't  expect  that  the  national  goals  will  them- 
selves be  abandoned,  but  just  as  it  has  been  brought 
about  that  in  West  Germany  Adenauer  has  agreed 
to  renounce  the  use  of  force  to  unite  Germany,  and 
Syngman  Rhee  has  abandoned  the  use  of  force  to 
unite  Korea,  and  as  the  use  of  force,  as  we  hope, 
has  been  abandoned  to  unite  Viet-Nam,  so  the 
consummation  of  conflicting  ambitions  with  refer- 
ence to  China  in  our  opinion  ought  not  to  be 
achieved  by  a  resort  to  force,  which  if  it  is  pur- 
sued could  lead  to  a  tragic  war. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  wise,  or  indeed  in 
long-term  interests  of  peace,  constantly  to  bel 
ing  back  in  the  face  of  military  threats.  M 
people  feel  that  if  a  strong  stand  had  been  ta 
against  Hitler  at  some  of  his  early  stages 
activity— when  he  occupied  the  Rhineland,  w 
he  made  the  Anschluss  with  Austria,  when  he  l' 
over  part  of  Czechoslovakia  and  then  all' 
Czechoslovakia — there  might  not  have  been! 
Second  World  War.  So  it  cannot  be  said  • 
peace  is  always  served  merely  by  giving  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  certainly  every  poss 
effort  must  be  made  to  exhaust  all  peaceful  m; 
ures  which  do  not  involve  a  surrender  of  hui 
beings  to  a  very  terrible  form  of  enslavement 

Problems  Facing  the  United  Nations 

I  said  I  would  say  a  word  about  the  Un:< 
Nations.  We  continue  to  attach  the  greatest 
portance  to  the  United  Nations,  although 
recognize  that  it  is  showing  certain  dangei| 
signs  of  weakness,  very  largely  due  to  the  lacl 
universality  of  membership.  A  great  deal  is  I 
about  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  Communists  are 
members.  Well,  it  certainly  is  at  least  questi 
able  whether  they  can  comply  with  the  chai 
requirement  which  says  that  you  must  be  pes 
loving  before  you  can  be  a  member.  But,  in  ac 
tion  to  the  absence  of  the  Chinese  Communi 
there  are  absent  countries  which  rank  among 
great  countries  of  the  world — the  Republic 
Germany  is  not  a  member,  Japan  is  not  a  meml 
Italy  is  not  a  member,  and  there  are  in  addit 
a  dozen  or  more  smaller  countries  that  are  I 
members. 

So  when  you  have  great  problems  which  invo 
areas  in  which  countries  like  Japan  and  Italy  s 
Germany  are  interested,  it  is  not  always  easy 
get  those  problems  dealt  with  in  the  Uni 
Nations,  and  I  think  one  of  the  big  problems  tl 
we  are  going  to  have  to  face  in  the  next  few  ye 
is  going  to  be  the  problem  of  how  to  make  f 
United  Nations  sufficiently  universal  in  memb 
ship  so  that  it  will  in  fact  be  the  forum  for  deali 
with  many  problems. 

Today  there  is  a  tendency  to  deal  with  certi 
problems,  which  might  otherwise  go  to  the  Unit 
Nations,  through  an  organization  like  Nato,  wh 
does  have  in  its  membership  Italy  and  we  hc.i 
soon  will  have  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germai 
For  that  reason  many  problems  can  be  dealt  wil 
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that  forum  more  effectively  than  they  can  be 
It  with  in  the  United  Nations. 
n  are  going  to  have  this  question  of  charter 
iew,  which  will  be  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
ions  at  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly  next 
iember.  As  indicated  before,  the  United 
tes  will  favor  the  holding  of  a  Charter  Review 
iterance.  1  would  suppose  that  one  of  the  big 
n  that  will  come  up  before  that  Conference 
I  bo  to  find  ways  to  bring  more  countries  into 
United  Nations  as  against  the  present  situation 
which  there  are  approximately  14  nations 
ch  have  been  approved  for  membership  by  the 
teral  Assembly  but  which  are  kept  out  by  the 
iet  veto.  If  that  veto  continues  to  paralyze 
Organization,  then  it  will  face  a  really  serious 
iggle  for  continuing  influence  in  the  world  and 
nst ant ly  increasing  danger  of  being  by-passed 
)ther  regional  organizations. 

icy  on  Formosa 

is  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

I  release  204  dated  April  12 

have  read  Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson's  speech.  In 
tion  to  Formosa,  he  suggests,  as  original  ideas, 
very  approaches  which  the  Government  has 
i  and  is  actively  exploring.  The  results  we 
rant  will  not  be  advanced  by  publicly  prodding 
nelly  governments. 

d  one  matter  we  seem  sharply  to  differ.  Mr. 
enson  speaks  feelingly  about  our  allies.  How- 
,  he  forgets  one  ally,  namely,  the  Republic  of 
la.  That  alliance,  originally  created  by  Presi- 
Roosevelt,  was  recently  reaffirmed  by  our 
aal  security  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China. 
t  was  ratified  a  few  weeks  ago  by  an  over- 
Lining,  bipartisan  vote  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
1  the  loyalty  and  resources  of  that  ally  that 
free  world  must  primarily  depend  for  the 
rise  of  Formosa.     Yet  Mr.  Stevenson  seems  to 


assume  that  that  ally  can  be  ignored  and  rebuffed. 

Aside  from  this,  Mr.  Stevenson  has  in  fact  en- 
dorsed the  main  features  of  the  administration's 
program  in  relation  to  Formosa. 

We  seek  peace,  not  war. 

We  are  not  committed  to  the  defense  of  Quemoy 
and  the  Matsus  except  under  the  conditions  which 
Congress  has  prescribed,  namely,  that  their  de- 
fense is  required  or  appropriate  in  assuring  the 
defense  of  Formosa  itself. 

We  desire  a  United  Nations  cease-fire  and  have 
repeatedly  made  that  clear. 

We  are  seeking  more  free- world  support  for  the 
defense  of  Formosa. 

Mr.  Stevenson  calls  upon  the  administration  to 
"renounce  go-it-alone-ism."  I  am  not  certain 
whereof  he  speaks.  In  Europe,  we  helped  to  pick 
up  the  pieces  of  Edc  and  to  forge  a  unity  which 
promises  to  create  a  new  Europe.  In  Asia  we 
hammered  out  common  policies  which  are  em- 
bodied in  the  Manila  Pact  and  the  Pacific  Charter 
as  well  as  other  security  treaties.  At  Caracas,  the 
nations  of  the  Americas  joined  in  a  historic  new 
policy  of  outlawing  communism  in  this 
hemisphere. 

Never  before  in  our  history  have  we  had  so  large 
a  degree  of  peacetime  cooperation  in  Europe,  in 
Asia,  and  in  the  Americas.  This  cooperation  has 
not  come  about  automatically.  It  has  been  forged 
out  of  constant  personal  exchanges  of  views  with 
our  friends  and  sustained  diplomatic  efforts  to  im- 
plement the  lofty,  humane  idealism  of  President 
Eisenhower. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Panama 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Panama, 
J.  J.  Vallarino,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  April  11.  For  the  text  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  and  the  text  of  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  199. 
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Benefits  to  the  United  States  of  Participation  in  Proposed 
Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS' 


The  White  House, 

April  U,  1955. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  United.  States  continuously  seeks  to 
strengthen  the  spiritual,  political,  military,  and 
economic  bonds  of  the  free  nations.  By  cementing 
these  ties,  we  help  preserve  our  way  of  life,  im- 
prove the  living  standards  of  free  peoples,  and 
make  possible  the  higher  levels  of  production  re- 
quired for  the  security  of  the  free  wo-rld.  With 
this  objective  in  view,  I  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress in  my  message  of  January  10,  1955,2  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  designed  to  promote  a 
healthy  trade  expansion  and  an  increased  flow  of 
private  capital  for  economic  development  abroad. 
Consistent  with  that  broad  purpose,  the  United 
States  over  the  past  seven  years  has  participated 
in  the  multilateral  trade  agreement  known  as  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  This 
key  element  in  the  nation's  foreign  economic  policy 
has  been  carried  on  under  the  authority  vested  in 
the  President  by  the  Congress  in  the  trade  agree- 
ments legislation.  After  several  months  of  inten- 
sive review  of  the  trade  rules  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment, the  United  States  and  33  other  participat- 
ing countries  last  month  agreed  upon  certain  re- 
visions of  those  rules.  A  new  instrument  was 
also  drafted  which  would  set  up  a  simple  inter- 
national organization,  to  be  known  as  the  Organ- 
ization for  Trade  Cooperation,  whose  purpose  is 
the  administration  of  the  General  Agreement.8 

I  should  like  to  recall  the  circumstances  that 
gave  rise  to  the  General  Agreement  and  this  coun- 
try's  participation  in  it.     I  should  also  like  to 

1  if.  Doc.  140,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sett. 

'Hi  i  ii  M-.  of  Jan.  24,  1966,  r>.  1 L9. 

1  For  text  of  Otc  agreement,  see  ibul.,  Apr.  4,  1055,  p.  570. 


stress  some  of  its  benefits  to  us  which  justify  t! 
continued  existence  of  the  General  Agreement  ai 
United  States  membership  in  the  Organization  f 
Trade  Cooperation. 

The  economic  and  political  dislocations  pr 
duced  by  World  War  II  jeopardized,  in  the  pos 
war  years,  the  re-establishment  of  healthy,  e 
panding  international  trade.  Many  countries  hi 
little  to  export  and  lacked  the  means  to  buy  tl 
products  of  other  countries.  Widespread  reso 
to  restrictions  on  imports  and  to  discriminate] 
bilateral  trade  arrangements  threatened  a  retui 
to  economic  isolationism  and  narrow  channels  < 
government-directed  trade.  There  was  a  gre: 
need  for  cooperative  efforts  to  reduce  unjustifiab 
trade  restrictions  and  to  establish  a  set  of  prii 
ciples,  mutually  beneficial  to  the  free  nations  < 
the  world,  for  the  reconstruction  of  world  trad 

In  this  state  of  world  affairs,  the  United  Stati 
and  a  group  of  friendly  nations  negotiated  a  serii 
of  tariff  agreements  among  themselves.  They  ah 
negotiated  a  set  of  trade  principles  or  rules  t 
protect  the  tariff  concessions.  These  tariff  agrei 
ments  and  trade  rules  were  incorporated  in 
multilateral  trade  agreement,  the  General  Agre< 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  trade  rules  consist  basically  of  provision 
which  this  nation,  since  1934,  has  incorporate 
in  bilateral  trade  agreements  to  protect  our  intei 
est  in  the  tariff  concessions  granted  to  us  in  sue' 
agreements.  They  provide,  for  example,  tha 
tariff  concessions  should  not  be  nullified  by  th 
imposition  of  other  restrictions;  that  quantita 
tive  restrictions  should  not  be  imposed  on  imports 
that  trade  restrictions,  when  used,  should  be  non 
discriminatory  as  between  countries;  and  tha 
concessions  granted  to  one  country  should  be  ex 
tended  to  like  products  of  other  countries  in  ac 
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lance  with  the  unconditional  most-favored- 
on  principle. 

0  provide  the  degree  of  flexibility  required 
leet  the  varying  needs  of  participating  coun- 
i,  the  General  Agreement  provides  for  specific 
ptions  to  the  basic  rules.  Under  certain  cir- 
■tanoee  waivers  may  be  granted  to  countries 
lepart  from  these  basic  rules.  The  United 
es  has  obtained  such  a  waiver  to  restrict  im- 
s  of  agricultural  products  on  which  we  have 
rnment  programs. 

ie  ( reneral  Agreement  through  the  trade  rules 
the  tariff  negotiations  sponsored  under  it 
served  well  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
M:  the  orderly  expansion  of  international 
b.  Thirty-four  countries,  whose  trade  ac- 
ts for  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  world's  total 
?.  are  now  participating  in  this  cooperative 
t.  World  trade  has  expanded  at  a  rapid  rate, 
for  many  countries  foreign  trade  now  repre- 
i  a  higher  ratio  to  total  output  of  goods  than 
ie  prewar  years. 

1  important  benefit  to  this  country  results 
i  participation  in  multilateral  trade  negoti- 
is  under  the  General  Agreement.  Doing  so 
ss  it  possible  for  us  to  obtain  more  tariff  con- 
Dns  on  our  exports  than  would  be  forthcoming 

bilateral  negotiation.  This  country,  as  a 
7  to  the  multilateral  agreement,  obtains  ben- 
from  concessions  which  other  countries  would 
rwilling  to  negotiate  except  in  a  multilateral 
rtaking. 

me  measure  of  the  value  of  these  multilateral 
s  agreement  negotiations  to  the  United  States 
iicated  by  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able 
tain  concessions  covering  about  50  percent 
lue  of  our  exports. 

other  advantage  to  this  country  through  our 
ci  pat  ion  in  the  General  Agreement  has  been 
fest  during  the  past  two  years.  Restrictions 
ie  part  of  other  countries  against  dollar  im- 

are  permitted  under  the  trade  rules  for 
ine  balance  of  payments  reasons,  and  as  the 
ice  of  payments  position  of  other  countries 
nproved,  we  have  been  able  to  persuade  them 
ax  Hich  restrictions.  Between  1953  and  the 
ning  of  1955  ten  Western  European  countries 
removed  quantitative  restrictions  on  dollar 
rts  amounting  to  about  60  percent  of  such 
rts.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  addi- 
l  restrictions  have  been  removed.  In  the  ab- 
of  the  General  Agreement  it  would  be  more 
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difficult  to  persuade  these  countries  to  relax  such 
controls.  We  are  thus  moving  toward  full  reali- 
zation of  the  tariff  concessions  that  have  been 
granted  our  exports  since  1948.  It  is  the  policy 
of  this  Government  to  utilize  the  consultative  pro- 
cedures of  the  General  Agreement  to  press  for 
the  discharge  of  these  commitments  for  the  benefit 
of  our  foreign  trade. 

In  addition  to  the  general  relaxation  of  re- 
strictions on  dollar  imports  that  has  been  accom- 
plished, we  have  been  successful  in  persuading 
other  countries  to  remove  discriminatory  restric- 
tions against  imports  of  particular  dollar  goods. 
This  Government  has  protested  the  inconsistency 
between  the  discriminatory  action  in  those  cases 
and  the  principles  of  the  General  Agreement. 
Certain  discriminatory  restrictions  have  thus 
been  removed  on  imports  from  this  country  of 
such  items  as  coal,  apples,  cigarettes,  lumber,  po- 
tatoes, textiles,  automobiles,  tobacco,  petroleum, 
wool,  and  motion  pictures. 

A  further  important  contribution  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  to  the  extension  of  trade  is  the 
assurance  against  wholesale  increases  in  tariff 
rates  in  export  markets.  Our  exporters,  there- 
fore, can  proceed  with  their  plans  for  sales  in 
markets  abroad  with  a  greater  degree  of  cer- 
tainty as  to  tariff  rates.  Participating  countries 
may,  of  course,  consistently  with  the  trade  rules, 
raise  tariff  rates  in  individual  cases  where  serious 
injury  to  domestic  industry  is  threatened. 

The  revised  General  Agreement  has  been 
thoroughly  reviewed  within  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government.  I  believe  it  has  been  im- 
proved and  strengthened.  It  protects  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  this  country  and  provides  a  firm 
basis  for  orderly  trade  expansion  among  the  free 
nations  of  the  world.  The  necessity  for  the 
United  States  to  restrict  imports  of  agricultural 
products  with  regard  to  which  we  have  govern- 
ment programs  is  fully  recognized.  The  right  of 
this  country  to  protect  the  legitimate  interests  of 
its  industries  and  labor  is  clearly  provided  for. 
The  rules  of  trade  regarding  the  imposition  of  dis- 
criminatory import  controls  have  been  tightened 
and  should  assist  in  the  efforts  to  remove  and  to 
prevent  discriminatory  restrictions  against 
United  States  exports.  The  spirit  with  which  the 
participating  countries  cooperated  in  the  task  of 
review  and  revision  of  the  General  Agreement  was 
heartening  and  augurs  well  for  its  future  vitality. 
The  United  States  and  the  other  participating 
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countries  concluded  on  the  basis  of  seven  years' 
experience  that  the  organizational  provisions  of 
the  General  Agreement  should  be  changed  to  pro- 
vide a  continuous  mechanism  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  trade  rules  and  the  discussion  of  mutual 
trade  problems.  Under  present  arrangements 
these  activities  are  confined  largely  to  the  annual 
sessions  of  the  parties  to  the  Agreement.  The 
participating  countries  therefore  have  proposed 
to  set  up  an  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation 
for  more  effective  administration  of  the  trade 
rules  and  related  activities. 

The  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation  would 
be  established  by  a  separate  agreement  among  the 


Publications  on  GATT 

Following  is  a  list  of  current  Department  of  State 
publications  dealing  with  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the  proposed  Organization 
for  Trade  Cooperation. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT).  An  explanation  of  its  provisions  and  the 
proposed  amendments.  Department  of  State  publi- 
cation 5813.    31  pp.1 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — 
Present  Rules  and  Proposed  Revisions.  Texts  of 
present  articles  and  proposed  new  articles,  printed 
in  parallel  columns.     86  pp.2 

Analysis  of  Agreement  on  the  Organization  for 
Trade  Cooperation.  Article-by-article  summary. 
4  pp.3 

The   Organization   for   Trade   Cooperation.    Back- 
ground and  text  of  agreement.     8  pp.3 
The  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation.     Back- 
ground Notes  No.  5.    3  pp.3 


Available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C.     20  cents. 

2  Available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments.    45  cents. 

3  Limited  number  of  copies  available  from  the 
Division  of  Public  Services,  Department  of  State, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


participating  countries.  In  addition  to  adminis- 
tering the  General  Agreement,  it  would  provide  a 
mechanism  through  which  arrangements  for  trade 
negotiations  could  be  facilitated.  It  would  also 
serve  as  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  trade  mat- 
ters and  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  problems 
involving  the  trade  rules.  The  Organization 
would  have  no  supra-national  powers.  It  would 
conduct  DO  trade  negotiations;  this  would  be  done 
by  the  countries  who  choose  to  participate  in  the 


negotiations  and  to  whatever  extent  they  choo 

The  United  States  delegation  which  took  pd 
in  the  revision  of  the  General  Agreement  was  s} 
cifically  instructed  to  reject  all  efforts  to  expa 
the  functions  of  the  new  organization  into  fiel 
other  than  trade.  One  measure  of  the  success 
the  negotiations  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Unit 
States  is  the  fact  that  the  proposed  Organizati 
for  Trade  Cooperation  is  thus  limited  in  its  fui 
tions.  Its  effectiveness,  in  my  judgment,  will 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  such  specific  a 
limited  responsibilities. 

I  believe  the  reasons  for  United  States  memb 
ship  in  the  proposed  Organization  are  overwhel 
ing.  We  would  thus  demonstrate  to  the  fi 
world  our  active  interest  in  the  promotion  of  tra 
among  the  free  nations.  We  would  demonstn 
our  desire  to  deal  with  matters  of  trade  in  the  sai 
cooperative  way  we  do  with  military  matters 
such  regional  pacts  as  the  North  Atlantic  Tree 
Organization,  and  with  financial  matters  in  q 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  in  the  Interr 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Developme: 
We  would  thus  cooperate  further  with  the  fi 
world,  in  the  struggle  against  Communist  domir 
tion,  to  the  greater  security  and  the  greater  pr< 
perity  of  all. 

Such  action  would  serve  the  enlightened  se 
interest  of  the  United  States.  As  a  member  of  tl 
Organization  we  could  work  more  effectively  f 
the  removal  of  discriminatory  restrictions  agaii 
our  exports.  We  could  help  establish  conditio! 
favorable  to  convertibility  of  currencies.  T 
could  further  the  expansion  of  markets  abroad  f 
the  products  of  our  mines,  our  farms  and  our  ft 
tories.  We  could  assist  in  the  development  of  co 
ditions  conducive  to  the  international  flow  of  i 
vestment  capital  so  urgently  needed  to  expai 
production  throughout  the  free  world,  especial 
in  its  underdeveloped  areas. 

Failure  to  assume  membership  in  the  Organi2 
tion  for  Trade  Cooperation  would  be  interpret 
throughout  the  free  world  as  a  lack  of  genui' 
interest  on  the  part  of  this  country  in  the  effoi 
to  expand  trade.  It  would  constitute  a  serious  si 
back  to  the  momentum  which  has  been  generat 
toward  that  objective.  It  would  strike  a  seve 
blow  at  the  development  of  cooperative  arr;m< 
ments  in  defense  of  the  free  world.  It  could  le 
to  the  imposition  of  new  trade  restrictions  on  t 
part  of  other  countries,  which  would  result  in 
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itraction  of  world  trade  and  constitute  a  sharp 
back  to  United  States  exports.  It  could  result 
regional  re-alignments  of  nations.  Such  de- 
opments,  needless  to  say,  would  play  directly 
o  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 
[  believe  the  national  interest  requires  that  we 
\\  with  other  countries  of  the  free  world  in  deal- 


ing with  our  trade  problems  on  a  cooperative  basis. 
I  herewith  transmit  copies  of  the  agreement 
providing  for  an  Organization  for  Trade  Cooper- 
ation, and  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact 
legislation  authorizing  United  States  membership 
in  that  organization. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


iat  NATO  Means  to  Americans 


by  George  W.  Perkins 

Permanent  Representative  on  the  North  Atlantic  Council 1 


t  is  6  years  ago  today  that  the  North  Atlantic 
>aty  was  signed.  Much  has  happened  in  the 
rid  and  much  has  happened  in  the  development 
lie  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  in  that 
iod.  I  need  not  go  into  a  history  of  those  events 
e  tonight.  But  there  are  some  general  consid- 
tions  in  connection  with  Nato  which  I  think 
worth  discussing. 

Ill  of  us  here  are  aware  of  the  basic  aims  of 
ro.  We  know  it  is  high  in  importance  among 
collective  undertakings  in  which  the  United 
tes  is  engaged.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  also 
■riant  to  recognize — as  most  of  us  do — that 
>  knowledge  is  not  widely  shared  by  the  gen- 
[  public.  In  fact,  a  recent  poll  indicated  that 
than  25  percent  of  the  American  people  can 
a  identify  Nato. 

"his  is  a  serious  situation  in  a  democracy  such 
he  United  States,  where  public  opinion  exer- 
s  a  continuous  and  powerful  influence  on  for- 
i  policy.  It  offers  ample  justification  for  the 
i  which  the  American  Council  on  Nato  has 
lertaken. 

n  seeking  better  understanding  and  support  of 
ro  and  a  closer  acquaintance  with  basic  Nato 

Lddress  made  on  Apr.  4  before  the  American  Council 
*ato  at  New  York,  N.  Y.    Ambassador  Perkins,  who 

confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  Mar.  14,  serves  as  chief 
he  U.S.  Mission  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
Ion  and  European  Regional   Organizations  in  Paris 

also  represents  the  United  States  at  the  Organiza- 

for  European  Economic  Cooperation. 


problems,  it  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  that 
the  average  American  citizen  become  an  expert  in 
the  details  of  Nato  activities.  It  matters  very 
little  whether  he  knows  the  meaning  of  "infra- 
structure," or  whether  he  is  conversant  with  the 
intricacies  of  the  Nato  Annual  Review.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  certain  fundamental  con- 
siderations pertaining  to  Nato  which  must  be 
known  and  appreciated  by  the  American  public  as 
a  whole  if  this  country  is  to  participate  success- 
fully in  Nato  over  a  long  period  of  years  and  is  to 
derive  maximum  benefits  from  the  alliance. 

The  first  of  these  considerations  relates  to  the 
basic  premise  of  collective  security  upon  which  the 
alliance  is  founded. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
clearly  believe  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  work  in 
concert  with  other  nations  of  the  world,  as  op- 
posed to  "going  it  alone."  But  perhaps  many  are 
impelled  by  motives  of  generosity  rather  than  by 
enlightened  self-interest.  I  don't  want  to  criticize 
the  humanitarian  instinct.  We  should  be  proud 
of  it.  But  if  the  Atlantic  community  is  to  survive 
the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  a  long  cold  war,  it 
is  essential  that  we  cease  to  look  upon  our  military 
and  economic  aid  programs  as  a  sort  of  extension 
of  a  community  chest  and  that  we  stop  regarding 
our  allies  simply  as  people  who  need  our  help. 
We  need  to  understand  the  literal  truth  of  the 
statement  that  we  need  them  just  as  much  as  they 
need  us. 
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At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  this  country  found 
itself  in  a  much  more  powerful  position  with 
respect  to  other  parts  of  the  world  than  at  any- 
previous  time  in  its  history.  At  the  same  time, 
we  found  ourselves  more  vulnerable  than  ever 
before.  As  we  grew  stronger,  we  also  became  less 
secure.  It  is  only  natural  that  this  apparent  para- 
dox should  have  created  some  confusion  and  that 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  energy  should  have 
been  devoted  to  attempts  to  explain  it,  or  to  find 
scapegoats  to  bear  the  blame.  But  when  we  ex- 
amine the  facts  the  reasons  for  it  are  clear. 

The  developments  of  scientists  and  technicians 
have,  combined  with  the  productive  capacity  of 
our  gigantic  industrial  establishment,  given  us  a 
standard  of  living  undreamed  of.  But  time  and 
space  have  at  the  same  time  been  reduced  to  a 
point  which  has  almost  eliminated  them  as  a  shield 
for  our  continent.  The  raw  materials  required 
to  supply  our  industry  can  no  longer  be  supplied 
from  within  our  own  borders  and  now  come  in 
ever-increasing  measure  from  all  over  the  free 
world.  Because  of  these  factors  we  have  lost  much 
of  our  self-sufficiency. 

Some  aspects  of  this  new  situation,  of  course, 
offer  special  advantages  to  the  United  States. 
Our  science  and  technology  have  given  us  an  ex- 
traordinary capacity  for  retaliation  against  ag- 
gression. This  superiority  is  indispensable  to  our 
national  safety  and  to  the  security  of  other  free 
nations.  But  we  could  make  no  more  dangerous 
error  than  to  be  deluded  by  the  naive  fallacy  that 
our  power  of  retaliation  has  made  the  United 
States  omnipotent  in  world  affairs,  or  that  it  has 
lessened  our  need  for  allies.  In  the  first  place, 
as  both  President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary 
Dulles  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  capacity 
for  massive  retaliation  is  inadequate  as  an  ex- 
clusive means  of  defense.  It  must  be  supple- 
mented and  reinforced  by  other  elements  and 
techniques,  both  military  and  nonmilitary.  In 
the  second  place,  we  should  remember  that  even 
our  superiority  in  long-range  aircraft  and  nuclear 
weapons  depends  in  large  measure  upon  what  hap- 
pens to  our  allies.  In  the  long  run,  superiority 
in  modern  weapons  will  depend  upon  a  composite 
of  many  factors,  including  various  natural  re- 
sources, overall  industrial  capacity,  the  genius 
of  scientists,  the  skills  of  technicians  and  workers, 
the  availability  of  trained  military  personnel,  and 
the  possession  of  bases  that  are  strategically  lo- 
cated and  properly  equipped. 


Importance  of  European  Allies 

Our  European  allies  are  strong  in  skilled  irj 
power — the  most  important  resource  on  eaj 
They  have  scientific  and  technical  skills  which  | 
comparable  to  those  existing  in  this  country  I 
which  are  unequalled  anywhere  else  in  the  woi 
The  productivity  of  their  factories  and  farm) 
surpassed  only  by  that  of  American  factories  1 
farms.  In  combination,  they  now  have  militj 
forces  larger  in  size  than  our  own,  and  they  < 
trol  vital  land  areas.  They  have  important  | 
terests  and  responsibilities  in  Asia  and  Afii 
which  give  them  considerable  influence  over  evn 
in  those  areas.  All  told,  it  is  absolutely  essen] 
that  the  United  States  help  to  keep  the  allied 
tions  of  Europe  free  of  Communist  control, 
must  also  do  whatever  is  practical  to  maxin; 
the  positive  contribution  which  these  nations  I 
make  to  their  own  security  and  ours. 

If  these  facts  can  be  thoroughly  understood' 
the  American  people  as  a  whole,  I  am  convinl 
that  many  of  the  present  controversies  over  i\ 
eign  policy  will  fade  away.  It  is  one  thing  i 
support  a  policy  or  program  because  of  a  f  rien ; 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  other  human  beirj 
and  it  is  another  thing  to  give  such  support  J 
cause  one  realizes  that  his  own  freedom  and  \ 
own  life  are  at  stake.  The  most  important  i\ 
about  Nato  is  its  necessity — both  to  Europe  si 
to  North  America. 

The  second  basic  consideration  I  would  likei 
emphasize  tonight  is  the  form  and  nature  of  < 
relationship  that  has  evolved  under  Nato.  S  • 
cessful  cooperation  with  our  Nato  partners  ri 
only  demands  an  appreciation  of  the  vital  nec< 
sity  of  such  cooperation  but  also  requires  a  gft 
eral  understanding  of  the  political  environmit 
within  which  this  cooperation  takes  place. 

Nato  has  already  served  as  a  framework  i 
several  novel  developments  in  international  I 
operation.  Among  these  are  the  integration  f 
military  forces  under  international  command,  I 
joint  financing  of  a  system  of  bases  which  ij 
used  in  common  by  all  member  countries,  the  p  • 
cedure  by  which  each  nation's  proposed  Ni> 
contribution  is  reviewed  annually  by  the  Ni) 
governments  as  a  whole,  and  the  practice  of  rej  • 
lar  consultation  and  exchange  of  views  on  a  1- 
riety  of  political  issues.  A  casual  observer  mip 
infer  that  Nato  is  some  kind  of  supranational  <• 
ganization.     Yet  it  is  important  to  remember  S 
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times  that  Nato  is  no  such  thing.  We  should 
leatedly  remind  ourselves,  first,  that  Nato  is  a 
dition,  and  second,  that  it  is  a  coalition  of  demo- 
itic  governments.  If  these  facts  are  kept  firmly 
mind,  it  is  easier  to  appreciate  certain  impli- 
:ions  that  inevitably  follow. 
Hie  first  and  most  obvious  implication  is  that 
iTO  decisions  and  actions  must  reflect  the  inter- 
s  of  all  the  member  countries.  It  is  not  sur- 
ising  that  these  nations  have  separate  and  some- 
les  conflicting  interests.  We  know  that  there 
?  frequent  conflicts  of  interest  even  among  states 
d  regions  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
rtnnately,  our  federal  political  system  affords 
ichinery  through  which  these  conflicts  can  be 
npromised,  reconciled,  or  balanced,  under  the 
inciple  of  majority  rule.  In  Nato,  no  such 
ichinery  exists.  Moreover,  the  divergencies  of 
erest  within  Nato  are  considerably  more 
merous  and  more  marked  than  are  likely  to  be 
iind  within  this  country. 

We  often  talk  about  the  way  in  which  Europe 
d  North  America  are  bound  together  by  ties  of 
iship,  culture,  and  tradition.  But  it  is  equally 
portant  to  recognize  that  differences  still  exist, 
me  Nato  countries  have  worldwide  interests  and 
sponsibilities ;  others  have  none.  The  member 
antries  range  in  size  from  998  square  miles  to 
•00,000  square  miles  and  in  population  from 
3,000  people  to  160,000,000  people.  The  average 
nual  income  of  a  citizen  of  the  most  prosper- 
s  Nato  country  is  more  than  $2,000  a  year, 
lile  the  average  citizen  of  the  least  prosperous 
iTO  country  has  only  the  equivalent  of  $175  per 
ar.  The  Nato  peoples  use  several  different  lan- 
ages,  have  different  religious  traditions,  and  dif- 
•ent  systems  and  procedures  for  self-government, 
is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  the  representatives 
the  governments  who  sit  around  the  table  in 
J  North  Atlantic  Council  and  in  subordinate 
lto  committees  will  not  always  immediately 
ree. 

e  Need  for  Compromise 

In  a  situation  of  this  kind,  some  compromise  is 
?vi  table.  I  know  that  many  Americans  are  a 
j  dubious  about  the  process  of  compromise  in 
:ernational  relations.  For  some  reason,  there 
ims  to  be  a  tendency  among  Americans — not 
arly  so  prevalent  in  other  countries — to  regard 
y  compromise  with  other  governments  as  an  act 


falling  somewhere  between  appeasement  and  high 
treason.  We  are  much  more  flexible  in  our  attitude 
toward  domestic  issues.  But  when  we  sit  down 
at  an  international  conference  table  we  often  begin 
with  the  assumption  that  someone  is  trying  to  steal 
our  eyeteeth  and  we  damn  our  own  representatives 
if  we  find  that  they  have  conceded  an  inch.  Our 
essential  difficulty,  I  suspect,  is  that  the  role  of  in- 
ternational leadership  is  still  new  to  Americans. 
It  is  quite  important  that  we  learn  that  the  art  of 
international  leadership  is  not  one  in  which  the 
leader  can  or  should  always  dominate  others. 

Even  though  we  may  be  willing  to  meet  our 
allies  halfway,  and  even  though  each  of  them  may 
share  this  attitude,  the  process  of  reconciling  di- 
vergent interests  still  takes  some  doing.  When 
the  Nato  nations  are  involved  in  a  negotiation,  the 
successful  attainment  of  agreement  demands  a 
great  deal  of  intricate  thought,  as  well  as  good 
will. 

The  inadequacy  of  good  will  as  an  exclusive 
basis  for  international  cooperation  is  well  illus- 
trated by  a  story  about  some  of  our  troops  in  Aus- 
tralia during  World  War  II.  It  seems  a  unit  of 
American  soldiers  was  preparing  to  land  and  take 
up  station  in  a  medium-sized  Australian  com- 
munity. Wishing  to  be  good  guests  and  to  show 
proper  respect  for  local  customs,  the  American 
officers,  of  course,  ordered  their  men  to  drive  all 
vehicles  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road.  Little 
did  they  know  that  their  desire  to  be  good  guests 
was  fully  equalled  by  the  desire  of  the  Australians 
to  be  good  hosts.  In  honor  of  their  American 
visitors,  the  citizens  of  the  Australian  town  had 
practiced  driving  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road  for  several  weeks.  When  the  day  of  de- 
barkation arrived,  the  result — as  you  can  imag- 
ine— was  one  of  the  classic  traffic  jams  in  all 
history. 

In  international  relations,  even  the  Golden  Rule 
does  not  solve  all  problems.  It  must  be  supple- 
mented by  specific  measures  of  coordination  that 
meet  the  test  of  practicality. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  a  coalition  of  democracies  requires  con- 
stant consideration  of  the  interests  of  all  members, 
equal  consideration  must  be  given  to  their  feelings 
and  sensitivities.  Difficulties  may  arise  as  readily 
from  offenses  to  national  pride  as  from  injuries 
to  national  interests.  Because  of  the  size  and 
power  of  the  United  States,  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  we  Americans  keep  in  mind  the  neces- 
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sity  of  working  with  our  allies  on  the  basis  of 
equality,  mutual  confidence,  and  mutual  respect. 
It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  the  Nato  nations  to 
act  as  equals  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  views  of  some  of  the  Nato 
powers  will  carry  more  weight  in  critical  decisions 
than  the  views  of  others.  I  believe  that  this  is 
fully  understood.  However,  this  does  not  give 
any  nation  justification  for  disregarding  the  views 
of  any  other.  Nor  does  it  excuse  statements  and 
actions,  whether  by  public  officials  or  private 
citizens,  which  imply  that  the  smaller  nations  of 
the  alliance  have  the  status  of  satellites. 

Secretary  Dulles  covered  this  point  very  clearly 
some  months  ago  when  he  said : 

It  is  the  clear  and  firm  purpose  of  this  administration 
to  treat  other  free  nations  as  sovereign  equals.  .  . 
We  do  not  want  weak  or  subservient  allies.  Our  friends 
and  allies  are  dependable  just  because  they  are  unwilling 
to  be  anyone's  satellites.  They  will  freely  sacrifice  much 
in  a  common  effort.  But  they  will  no  more  be  subservient 
to  the  United  States  than  they  will  be  subservient  to 
Soviet  Russia.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  they  are  that 
way  and  that  there  still  survives  so  much  rugged  deter- 
mination to  be  free.  If  that  were  not  so,  we  would  be 
isolated  in  the  world  and  in  mortal  peril. 

....  To  maintain  a  cooperation  of  the  free  is  a  diflicult 
and  delicate  process.  Without  mutual  respect  and  friend- 
ship it  would  be  impossible.  We  do  not  propose  to  throw 
away  those  precious  assets  by  blustering  and  domineering 
methods. 

We  shall  be  firm  and  persistent  in  trying  to  secure  agree- 
ment on  what  we  believe  to  be  right.  We  shall  expect  a 
fair  sharing  of  efforts  and  burdens.  But  we  shall  try 
not  to  be  arrogant  or  to  demand  of  others  what  we  our- 
selves, if  circumstances  were  reversed,  would  reject. 

It  would  be  useful  if  all  Americans  would  grasp 
and  be  guided  by  those  principles. 

Background  of  Domestic  Politics 

Another  important  implication  that  arises  from 
a  coalition  of  democracies  is  the  fact  that  all  deci- 
sions and  actions  must  stand  against  the  ever- 
present  background  of  domestic  politics.  The 
internal  political  processes  that  invigorate  demo- 
cratic societies  do  not  cease  to  exist  when  these 
governments  join  in  a  voluntary  international  en- 
terprise. In  some  ways,  the  consequences  are  mul- 
tiplied. It  is  important  that  every  government's 
policies,  the  actions  of  one's  allies,  and  even  the 
Atlantic  relationship  itself  must  remain  subject 
to  free  criticism  from  every  quarter,  both  re- 
strained and  vehement,  responsible  and  irrespon- 
sible.   We  must  expect  to  find  occasional  "opposi- 
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tion  for  the  sake  of  opposition"  just  as  we  fin  j 
in  connection  with  domestic  political  problen 
and  we  must  expect  that  the  fundamental  prijj 
pies  upon  which  there  is  virtual  unanimity  j 
agreement  will  sometimes  be  eclipsed  by  the  \t 
sions  aroused  over  particular  issues. 

If  we  are  careful  to  remember  that  this  is  i 
way  democracies  work,  we  will  be  able  to  mainf 
a  more  balanced  perspective  about  the  wild  st; 
ments  that  have  occasionally  inspired  fears  1 1 
suspicions.    We  need  to  remember  that  allied 
tions  have  opposition  parties  which  seek  to  m 
political  capital  out  of  real  or  fancied  mistas 
by  the  government  and  also  have  a  "lunatic  f  rin  : 
whose  opinions  about  the  United  States  and  ab  i 
Nato  usually  have  no  great  significance.    In  p 
ticular,  we  should  remain  aware  that  opposite 
parties  in  every  democratic  country  sometimes 
vocate  policies  that  they  later  reject  when  posses 
with  the  responsibilities  of  government.    In  br 
let's  try  to  remember  that  our  allies  are  democ  ■ 
cies  too,  and  let's  hope  they  will  use  the  sac 
charitable  understanding  in  thinking  about  us. 

In  discussing  the  implications  of  a  coalition  i 
democracies,  I  have  placed  considerable  emphas 
on  the  problems  and  difficulties  that  arise.   I  thi 
we  all  recognize,  however,  that  there  are  cert:  1 
pronounced  advantages  in  this  kind  of  relatif- 
ship.    One  of  the  most  important  is  the  fact  tit 
a  relationship  based  on  a  community  of  inter 
among  peoples  is  a  great  deal  more  solid  and  <- 
pendable  than  a  relationship  based  upon  the  whi  3 
of  monarchs  or  dictators.    Whenever  a  probLi 
arises,  for  example,  between  the  governments  f 
France  and  Great  Britain,  there  is  considerah 
public  pressure  on  both  governments  to  work  on 
mutually  satisfactory  solution  which  will  presei 
the  bonds  of  common  interest.     When  there 
disagreement  among  dictators,  as  we  know, 
alliance  may  be  changed  without  warning  intc 
state  of  hostility. 

It  is  also  useful  to  remember  that  the  disagri 
ments  and  difficulties  that  arise  in  an  alliance  su 
as  Nato  can,  in  fact,  be  surmounted.  This  has  be 
demonstrated  in  Nato  again  and  again.  Of  neci 
sity,  the  North  Atlantic  Council  operates  undei 
rule  of  unanimity.  Decisions  are  not  made  by 
majority  vote  but  only  after  all  governments— 
at  least  all  those  concerned  with  a  particular  pi 
posal— have  concurred  in  the  decision.  Tl 
means  that  decisions  are  occasionally  delayed,  b 
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e  principle  of  unanimity  has  not  made  it  impos- 
bk  to  reach  decisions.    In  actual  practice,  those 
>vernnients  which  find  themselves  in  a  minority 
e  usually  willing  to  defer  to  the  views  of  the 
ajority  except  on  issues  of  vital  concern  to  their 
m  national  interests.    The  rule  of  unanimity  has 
t  produced  paralysis  but  has  instead  insured 
B  willing  participation  of  all  in  the  programs 
d  projects  undertaken,  which  is  essential  to  any 
e rat  ion  of  the  nature  of  Nato. 
In  Nato,  of  course,  our  essential  objective  is  not 
win  a  war  but  to  prevent  one.    To  be  successful, 
>se  cooperation  is  essential.    The  Nato  countries 
TC  already  demonstrated  their  ability  to  stick 
gather  through  difficult  times  and  to  solve  prob- 
;is  unprecedented  in  history.     There  is  every 
ison  to  hope  that  this  relationship  will  grow 
ser,  more  extensive,  and  more  successful  with 
•h  passing  year,  provided  the  great  mass  of  the 
:>ple  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  truly  under- 
nd  the  fundamental  purposes  and  characteris- 
5  of  the  relationship. 

Hie  creation  of  this  understanding  by  the 
>ples  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries  is 
i  task  of  all  of  us.  I  am  particularly  glad  that 
i  American  Council  on  Nato  is  assuming  leader- 
p  in  this  field  in  the  United  States. 


rth  Anniversary  of  NATO 

following  are  texts  of  a  news  conference  state- 
t  by  Secretary  Dulles  and  of  messages  ex- 
"nged  by  the  Secretary  and  Lord  Ismay,  Sec- 
iry  General  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
janization,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sixth  anni- 
sary  of  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic 
'aty. 

tement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

»  release  185  dated  April  5 

resterday  was  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
th  Atlantic  Treaty.  I  took  the  occasion  to 
1  my  greetings  to  Lord  Ismay,  the  Secretary 
leral  of  Nato,  and,  through  him,  to  the  other 
x>  governments. 

ato  is  one  of  our  bipartisan  programs  which 
been  highly  successful.  Senator  Vandenberg 
I  were  closely  associated  with  Secretary  of 
-e  Marshall  and  Under  Secretary  Lovett  in  the 
jlopment  of  this  treaty;  and  in  the  Senate  I 
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took  an  active  part  in  supporting  its  ratification. 
I  recall  the  angry  predictions  by  Communist 
spokesmen  that  this  treaty  would  be  an  instrument 
of  aggression.  Actually,  it  has  been  a  stabilizing 
influence  for  peace. 

The  same  Communist  accusations  are  now  di- 
rected against  Western  European  Union.  This 
historic  development  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  by  the  cooperation 
which  has  developed  under  it,  and  by  the  means  it 
has  provided  for  a  close  integration  of  the  armed 
forces  of  Western  powers  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Western  European  Union,  like  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  will  be  another  step  in  the 
consolidation  of  peace.  By  burying  the  ancient 
differences  between  France  and  Germany,  it  prom- 
ises to  create  a  new  Europe. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Nato  Ministerial  Coun- 
cil, to  be  held  about  a  month  from  now,  will  mark 
the  opening  of  a  new  chapter  of  fruitful  coopera- 
tion as  between  the  members  of  the  Atlantic 
Community. 

Secretary  Dulles  to  Lord  Ismay,  April  4 

On  the  occasion  of  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  I  wish  to  extend  to  you, 
and  through  you  to  the  Chairman  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  and  the  representatives  of  other 
Nato  governments,  the  greetings  of  the  United 
States  Government.  I  also  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  effective  service  and  leader- 
ship you  have  rendered  to  the  organization.  The 
past  year  has  brought  the  Nato  countries  closer 
together  than  ever  before,  and  has  marked  a 
genuine  progress  in  many  fields  of  cooperative 
activity.  There  is  every  prospect  that  the  At- 
lantic partnership  will  become  an  increasingly 
effective  instrument  of  peace  and  security  in  the 
years  ahead,  and  I  can  assure  you  of  the  continued 
cooperation  of  the  United  States  Government 
toward  this  objective. 

Lord  Ismay  to  Secretary  Dulles,  April  6 

On  behalf  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  may  I 
thank  you,  and  through  you  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  most  sincerely  for  your 
encouraging  message  of  greeting  on  the  occasion 
of  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  The  memorable  events  of  the  past  year 
have  proved  the  solidarity  and  ever  increasing 
strength  of  the  alliance,  and  with  the  continued 
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loyal  and  magnificent  support  of  the  United 
States,  we  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  can 
devote  to  the  pursuits  of  peace  a  greater  measure 
of  our  energies. 


Agreement  for  NATO  Cooperation 
on  Atomic  Information 

The  White  House  on  April  13  released  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  President  to  Senator  Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  in  which  the  President  trans- 
mits, with  his  approval,  the  draft  agreement  for 
NATO  cooperation  on  atomic  information.  Re- 
leased at  the  same  time  were  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  recommending 
approval  and  the  text  of  the  draft  agreement. 

Letter  From  the  President  to  Senator  Anderson 

April  13,  1955 
Dear  Senator  Anderson  :  Pursuant  to  Section 
123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,1  I  hereby 
submit  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
a  proposed  agreement  for  cooperation  regarding 
the  communication  of  atomic  information  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  agreement, 
the  United  States  will  communicate  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  so  long  as  that 
Organization  continues  to  make  substantial  and 
material  contributions  to  the  mutual  defense  ef- 
fort, atomic  information  which  the  United  States 
considers  as  necessary  to 

(1)  the  development  of  defense  plans; 

(2)  the  training  of  personnel  in  the  employ- 
ment of  and  defense  against  atomic  weapons ; 
and 

(3)  the  evaluation  of  the  capabilities  of  po- 
tential enemies  in  employment  of  atomic 
weapons. 

Other  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  agree  to  make  atomic  information 
available  to  the  Organization  on  a  similar  basis. 

Atomic  information  made  available  pursuant 
to  the  proposed  agreement  will  not  be  transferred 
to  unauthorized  persons  or  beyond  the  jurisdic- 

1  Public  Law  703,  8.'}d  Cong. 


tion  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organizatii 
and  will  be  safeguarded  by  the  stringent  secun 
regulations  in  force  within  the  North  Atlan 
Treaty  Organization.  Under  the  terms  of  j 
proposed  agreement,  which  will  remain  in  foj 
for  the  duration  of  the  North  Atlantic  Traj 
transfers  of  atomic  information  by  the  Uni  < 
States  will  only  be  made  in  accordance  with 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  strongly  endort 
the  proposed  agreement,  and  I  consider  it  to  b  j 
great  stride  forward  in  the  strengthening  of  > : 
common  defense.    It  is  my  firm  conviction  t 
the  proposed  agreement  will  enable  the  No 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  consistent  with  i 
security  and  defense  of  the  United  States,  to  evo  i 
more  effective  defense  plans  concerning  the  use : 
atomic    weapons    than    have    heretofore    b 
achieved.    Accordingly,  I  hereby  determine  1 1 
its  performance  will  promote  and  will  not  c 
stitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defe  < 
and  security,  and  approve  the  proposed  agreem  \ 
for  cooperation.    In  addition,  I  hereby  author:  i 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Enei; 
Act  of  1954,  the  Honorable  George  W.  Perki 
United  States  Permanent  Representative  to  1 
North  Atlantic  Council,  to  execute  the  propo;; 
agreement  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  w 
the  assistance  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commissi  , 
to  cooperate  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  ( • 
ganization  and  to  communicate  Restricted  Data  I 
that  Organization  under  the  agreement. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  ElSENHOWEl 

Letter  From  Secretary  Wilson  to  the  President 

April  2, 1951 
Dear  Mr.  President  :  Under  the  terms  of  S  - 
tion  144  (b)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19  , 
you  are  empowered  to  authorize  the  Departmit 
of  Defense,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Atomic  I  - 
ergy  Commission,  to  cooperate  with  the  Non 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  to  communic:  J 
to  that  organization  certain  atomic  informatii 
necessary  to  the  development  of  defense  plans,  ( I 
training  of  personnel  in  the  employment  of  a  1 
defense  against  atomic  weapons,  and  the  evali- 
tion  of  the  capabilities  of  potential  enemies  in  I ! 
employment  of  atomic  weapons.  This,  howev, 
may  be  undertaken  only  in  accordance  with  ty 
limitations  imposed  by  the  Act  and  under  i 
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reement  entered  into  pursuant  to  Section  123. 
A  draft  of  such  an  agreement  was  prepared 
n  last  fall  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
State  and  reviewed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
ission.    This  draft  was  subsequently  introduced 

the  North  Atlantic  Council  for  negotiation.  I 
i  happy  to  report  that  the  North  Atlantic  Coun- 

on  March  2,  1955,  approved  a  negotiated  text 
rich  does  not  differ  in  substance  from  the  origi- 
1  U.S.  draft,  and  recommended  that  this  pro- 
ved agreement  be  concluded  between  the  fourteen 
?mber  governments  on  their  own  behalf  and  that 

the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
At  the  same  time  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
•proved  a  revised  version  of  the  Nato  security 
gnlations,  which  prescribe  stringent  measures 
id  procedures  for  the  protection  and  safeguard- 
g  of  security  information.  These  revised  regu- 
tions  will  apply  to  the  control  and  dissemina- 
>n  of  all  atomic  information  communicated  to 
e  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  includ- 
<r  that  classified  as  Restricted  Data. 
It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  proposed  agree- 
ent  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
e  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  and  I  am  con- 
need  that  it  will  mark  a  major  step  forward  in 
e  development  of  United  States  security  plans 
id  the  common  defense  of  the  free  world.  I 
erefore  strongly  recommend  that  you  approve 
is  proposed  agreement  as  required  by  Section 
3  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  and  trans- 
it the  agreement  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
tomic  Energy  together  with  your  determinations 
id  authorizations  as  to  execution. 
With  great  respect,  I  am 
Faithfully  yours, 

C.  E.  Wilson 
Secretary  of  Defense 


aft  Agreement  Between  the  Parties  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  for  Cooperation  Regarding 
Atomic  Information 

Preamble 

rhe  Parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  signed  at 
ashington  on  4th  April,  1949, 

Recognising  that  their  mutual  security  and  defence  re- 
ires  that  they  be  prepared  to  meet  the  contingencies  of 
)inic  warfare,  and 

Recognising  that  their  common   interests  will  be  ad- 
oced  by  making  available  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
gaoization  information  pertinent  thereto,  and 
raking  into  consideration  the  United   States  Atomic 
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Energy  Act  of  1954,  which  was  prepared  with  these  pur- 
poses in  mind, 

Acting  on  their  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 

Agree  as  follows : 

Aeticle  I 

1.  While  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  con- 
tinues to  make  substantial  and  material  contributions  to 
the  common  defence  efforts,  the  United  States  will  from 
time  to  time  make  available  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  including  its  civil  and  military  agencies 
and  commands,  atomic  information  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  deems  necessary  to: 

(a)  the  development  of  defence  plans; 

(b)  the  training  of  personnel  in  the  employment  of  and 
defence  against  atomic  weapons ;  and 

(c)  the    evaluation    of    the   capabilities    of    potential 
enemies  in  the  employment  of  atomic  weapons. 

2.  As  used  in  this  Agreement  so  far  as  concerns  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  United  States,  "atomic  infor- 
mation" means  Restricted  Data,  as  defined  in  Section  11  r 
of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  which  is 
permitted  to  be  communicated  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Section  144  b  of  that  Act,  and  information  relating 
primarily  to  the  military  utilisation  of  atomic  weapons 
which  has  been  removed  from  the  Restricted  Data  cate- 
gory in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  142  d  of 
the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

3.  All  transfers  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  of  atomic  information  will  be  made  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  and  subsequent  applicable  United 
States  legislation.  Under  this  Agreement  there  will  be 
no  transfers  of  atomic  weapons  or  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial, as  these  terms  are  defined  in  Section  11  d  and  Sec- 
tion 11  t  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
(The  sections  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  referred  to  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  this  Article 
are  attached). 

Article  II 

1.  Atomic  information  which  is  transferred  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  will  be  made  available 
through  the  channels  now  existing  for  providing  classified 
military  information  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

2.  Only  those  persons  within  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  whose  duties  require  access  to  atomic  in- 
formation may  be  the  original  recipients  of  such  informa- 
tion. Atomic  information  will  be  authorised  for  dis- 
semination within  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
only  to  persons  whose  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
responsibilities  require  them  to  have  access  to  such  in- 
formation. Information  will  not  be  transferred  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to  unauthorised  per- 
sons or  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Organization.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  may  stipulate 
the  degree  to  which  any  of  the  categories  of  information 
made  available  by  it  may  be  disseminated,  may  specify 
the  categories  of  persons  who  may  have  access  to  such 
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information,  and  may  impose  such  other  restrictions  on 
the  dissemination  of  information  as  it  deems  necessary. 

Article  III 

1.  Atomic  information  will  be  accorded  full  security  pro- 
tection under  applicable  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion regulations  and  procedures,  and  where  applicable, 
national  legislation  and  regulations.  In  no  case  will  re- 
cipients maintain  security  standards  for  the  safeguarding 
of  atomic  information  lower  than  those  set  forth  in  the 
pertinent  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  security 
regulations  in  effect  on  the  date  this  Agreement  comes 
into  force. 

Article  IV 

1.  Atomic  information  which  is  transferred  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  pursuant  to 
Article  I  of  this  Agreement  shall  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  preparation  of  and  in  implementation  of  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  defence  plans. 

2.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  will  from 
time  to  time  render  reports  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  of  the  use  which  has  been  made 
of  the  information.  These  reports  will  contain  pertinent 
information  requested  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  will  in  particular  contain  a  list 
of  the  persons  possessing  certain  categories  of  informa- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2 
of  Article  II,  and  a  list  of  the  documents  which  have  been 
transferred. 

Article  V 

1.  The  Parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  other  than 
the  United  States,  will  to  the  extent  that  they  deem  neces- 
sary, make  available  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation information  in  the  same  categories  as  may  be  made 
available  by  the  United  States  under  Article  I  of  this 
Agreement.  Any  such  information  will  be  supplied  on 
the  same  or  similar  conditions  as  those  which  apply  under 
this  Agreement  with  respect  to  the  United  States. 

Article  VI 

1.  The  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  upon  notifica- 
tion to  the  United  States  by  all  Parties  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  that  they  are  bound  by  the  terms  of  the 
Agreement. 

2.  If  any  other  State  becomes  a  Party  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  no  information  made  available  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  under  this  Agree- 
ment will  be  provided, to  any  person  who  is  a  national  of, 
or  who  is  employed  by,  the  new  Party  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  until  the  new  Party  has  notified  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  that  it  is  bound  by 
the  terms  of  this  Agreement,  and  upon  such  notification, 
this  Agreement  will  enter  into  force  for  the  new  Party. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will  inform  all  Parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  of  the 
entry  into  force  of  this  Agreement  under  paragraph  1  of 
this  Article  and  of  each  notification  received  under  para- 
graph 2  of  this  Article. 

4.  This  Agreement  shall  be  valid  as  long  as  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  is  in  force. 


In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  Representativ 
have  signed  the  present  Agreement  on  behalf  of  th< 
respective  States,  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Trea 
Organization,  and  on  behalf  of  the  North  Atlantic  Trea 
Organization. 

Done  at  Paris  this  day  of  1955,  in  the  Er 

lish  and  French  languages,  both  texts  being  equally  a 
thoritative,  in  a  single  original  which  shall  be  deposit 
in  the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat 
of  America.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
America  shall  transmit  certified  copies  thereof  to  all  t 
signatory  and  acceding  States. 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium  : 

For  Canada : 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark : 

For  France : 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Greece : 

For  Iceland : 

For  Italy : 

For  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg : 

For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  : 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  : 

For  Portugal : 

For  Turkey : 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 

and  Northern  Ireland : 
For  the  United  States  of  America : 

Sections  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  195 
Referred  to  in  the  Agreement  for  Co-Operation  R, 
garding  Atomic  Information 

Section  11.    Definitions 

Section  11  d : 

"d.  The  term  'atomic  weapon'  means  any  "Atomic 
device  utilizing  atomic  energy  exclusive  of  weapon" 
the  means  for  transporting  or  propelling  the 
device  (where  such  means  is  a  separable 
and  divisible  part  of  the  device),  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  which  is  for  use  as  or  for 
development  of,  a  weapon,  a  weapon  pro- 
totype, or  a  weapon  test  device." 

Section  11  r: 

"r.  The  term  'Restricted  Data'  means  all  "Restricted 
data  concerning:  (1)  design,  manufacture,  Data' 
or  utilisation  of  atomic  weapons;  (2)  the 
production  of  special  nuclear  material;  or 
(3)  the  use  of  special  nuclear  material  in 
the  production  of  energy,  but  shall  not  in- 
clude data  de-classified  or  removed  from  the 
Restricted  Data  category  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 142." 

Section  11  t: 

"t.  The  term  'special  nuclear  material'  "Special 
means  (1)  plutonium,  uranium  enriched  in  material" 
the  isotope  233  or  in  the  isotope  235,  and  any 
other  material  which  the  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  51,  de- 
termines to  be  special  nuclear  material,  but 
does  not  include  source  material;  or    (2) 
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f  material  artificially  enriched  by  any  of 
foregoing,  but  does  not  include  source 
terial." 

tion  14j.    classification  and  declassification 
Restricted  Data 
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cction  142  d: 

L  The  Commission  shall  remove  from  the  Restricted 
a  category  such  data  as  the  Commission  and  the 
artnient  of  Defense  jointly  determine  relates  pri- 
ily  to  the  military  utilisation  of  atomic  weapons 
which  the  Commission  and  Department  of  Defense 
Uy  determine  can  be  adequately  safeguarded  as  de- 
*  information:  provided,  however,  that  no  such  data 
*moved  from  the  Restricted  Data  category  shall  be 
ismitted  or  otherwise  made  available  to  any  nation 
egional  defence  organization,  while  such  data  remains 
oce  information,  except  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
co-operation  entered  into  in  accordance  with  sub- 
Ion  144  b." 

riox  144.  International  Co-Operation 

xtion  144  b. 

.  The  President  [of  the  United  States  of  America] 
authorise  the  Department  of  Defense,  with  the  as- 
nee  df  the  [Atomic  Energy]  Commission  to  co-oper- 
with  another  nation  or  with  a  regional  defence 
nization  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  and 
>mmunicate  to  that  nation  or  organization  such  Re- 
ted  Data  as  is  necessary  to : 

"(1)  the  development  of  defence  plans; 

"(2)  the  training  of  personnel  in  the  employment  of 

and  defence  against  atomic  weapons ;  and 
'(3)  the  evaluation  of  the  capabilities  of  potential 
enemies  in  the  employment  of  atomic  weapons, 
i  such  other  nation  or  organization  is  participating 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  an  international  ar- 
;ment  by  substantial  and  material  contributions  to 
outual  defence  and  security: 

•ovided,  however,  That  no  such  co-operation  shall  in- 
communication  of  Restricted  Data  relating  to  the 
n  or  fabrication  of  atomic  weapons  except  with  re- 
to  external  characteristics,  including  size,  weight, 
shape,  yields  and  effects,  and  systems  employed  in 
■very  or  use  thereof  but  not  including  any  data 
ese  categories  unless  in  the  joint  judgment  of  the 
ale  Energy]  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
ise  such  data  will  not  reveal  important  information 
rning  the  design  or  fabrication  of  the  nuclear  corn- 
its  of  an   atomic   weapon:   And  provided  further. 
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That  the  co-operation  is  undertaken  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  in  accordance  with  section  123." 


Salk  Poliomyelitis  Vaccine 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  207  dated  April  13 

At  the  direction  of  President  Eisenhower  I  am 
making  arrangements  to  transmit  the  Dr.  Fran- 
cis report  provided  by  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis  to  other  interested  coun- 
tries around  the  world  so  that  they  may  have  the 
benefit  of  this  humanitarian  research  project  as 
well  as  the  information  on  the  Salk  formula  itself. 

Also  at  the  direction  of  the  President  I  am  con- 
sulting with  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  the  vaccine  will  be 
available  for  export. 

I  plan  to  see  Basil  O'Connor,  President  of  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  to- 
morrow afternoon  to  discuss  with  him  this  new 
promise  of  ending  this  scourge  to  mankind. 

Department  of  Commerce  Announcement 

The  Department  of  Commerce  announced  on 
April  13  the  establishment  of  export  controls  on 
the  new  Salk  poliomyelitis  vaccine  for  immuniza- 
tion against  infantile  paralysis  until  such  time  as 
production  is  adequate  to  meet  anticipated  do- 
mestic and  foreign  demand. 

Effective  April  13,  Salk  vaccine  (Schedule  B 
No.  812200)  has  been  added  to  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign Commerce  Positive  List  of  Commodities  re- 
quiring validated  licenses  for  shipment  to  any  des- 
tination except  Canada.1 

This  action  follows  the  favorable  report  of  the 
Dr.  Thomas  Francis  committee  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  vaccine  and  the  announcement  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
that  the  vaccine  will  be  licensed  to  U.S.  biological 
laboratories  for  manufacture  and  sale. 

1 20  Fed .  Reg.  2463. 
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International  Cooperation  To  Harness  the  Atom  for  Peace 


by  Morehead  Patterson 

U.S.  Representative  for  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  Negotiations 1 


Where  does  the  United  States  stand  today  in 
carrying  out  the  program  of  President  Eisenhower 
for  international  cooperation  to  harness  the  atom 
for  peace  ? 

First:  electric  power  from  the  atom.  This  is 
the  aspect  of  the  peaceful  use  of  the  atom  that  has 
attracted  the  greatest  public  attention. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  Government 
throughout  the  present  administration  that  the 
early  development  of  atomic  power  is  essential  and 
that  such  development  should  be  carried  forward 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  through  private, 
not  government,  financing.  This  policy  was  ini- 
tially applicable  to  domestic  atomic  power  and  did 
not  cover  nuclear  electric  power  in  the  interna- 
tional field. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  went  farther. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  that  act,  as  stated  in  sec- 
tion Se,  is  provision  of 

a  program  of  international  cooperation  to  promote  the 
common  defense  and  security  and  to  make  available  to 
cooperating  nations  the  benefits  of  peaceful  applications 
of  atomic  energy  as  widely  as  expanding  technology  and 
considerations  of  the  common  defense  and  security  will 
permit. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are  ready  to  move  for- 
ward toward  the  kind  of  practical  international 
atomic  energy  cooperation  which  is  implicit  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  and  which  the  President  first 
voiced  on  December  8,  1953.  As  a  businessman 
myself,  I  know  well  that  there  have  been  uncer- 
tainties and  questions  which  have  hampered  a  vig- 
orous attack  on  key  problems.  Some  of  these 
questions  are : 

Will  the  Government  permit  industry  in  the 

1  Address  made  before  the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum  at 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Apr.  4  (press  release  183). 
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United  States  to  build  research  reactors  abroax 
Should  we  talk  to  foreign  governments  and  fo 
eign  industry  about  power  reactors,  or  are  on 
research  reactors  possible  at  this  time?  Can  \ 
look  forward  to  selling  power  reactor  equipme 
abroad?  Will  the  State  Department  and  tl 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  negotiate  the  bilater 
agreements  for  cooperation  that  are  necessary  f< 
some  power  reactor  assistance?  Are  there  pre 
pects  of  getting  fissionable  material  for  power  r 
actor  projects  in  other  countries  if  we  promo 
these  projects? 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  give  you  assurances 
to  the  basic  policy  of  the  Government  on  su< 
matters.  I  know  that  there  have  been  indicatioi 
of  this  policy  recently  such  as  the  announceme: 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  that  the  co 
struction  of  research  reactors  by  private  firms  f< 
sale  abroad  would  be  encouraged.  As  you  i 
doubt  also  know,  the  Commission's  negotiatioi 
have  been  progressing  with  Canada,  Belgium,  ar 
the  United  Kingdom  for  continued  cooperation 
atomic  energy  matters.  In  consonance  with  tl 
President's  program,  these  agreements  will  pr 
vide  for  exchange  of  technology  relating  to  pow 
reactors. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  it  is  the  policy  of  tl 
Government  to  welcome  discussions  with  oth 
countries  relating  to  cooperation  and  assistance 
their  power  reactor  planning  and  programs.  ] 
these  discussions  our  Government  will  look  towai 
negotiations  of  agreements  for  cooperation  und 
section  123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  which  w 
cover  the  exchange  of  power  reactor  informati< 
and  the  sale,  lease,  or  transfer  of  atomic  materia 
and  equipment.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  esta 
lished  policy  of  the  United  States  Government 
encourage  and  facilitate  participation  of  Unit< 
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•ins  individuals,  industry,  and  private  institu- 
i.us  in  atomic  power  activities  abroad.  Such 
loouragement  will  include  government  arrange- 
r.mts  and  authorizations  as  required  by  the 
.  untie  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

This  means  that  the  Government  will  do  every  - 
ting  it  can  to  facilitate  the  international  arrange- 
■nts  which  you  will  need  to  enter  into  contracts 
t  build  power  reactors  abroad.  Each  negotiation 
ill  have  problems  of  its  own,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sry  to  obtain  individual  authorization  and  license 
torn  the  United  States  Government.  The  Gov- 
uiment,  of  course,  cannot  assure  you  that  it  will 
[■prove  every  project  that  you  initiate.  The  lim- 
iitions  on  your  activities  will  be  those  dictated  by 
[udent  security  considerations.  One  obvious 
iiitation  is  that  the  fissionable  materials  pro- 
ded  for  power  reactors  abroad  must  not  unduly 
itpoverish  our  stockpile.  The  decision  on  such 
utters  must  be  left  to  the  unfettered  judgment 
[  those  charged  with  that  responsibility  in  the 
hited  States  Government.  But  what  you  have 
tday  is  a  green  light  to  go  forward.  Your  inter- 
rtional  problems  are  assured  of  sympathetic 
laring. 

The  discussions  leading  to  this  decision  high- 
Irhted  a  number  of  points.  As  the  years  go  by, 
somic  power  will  supplement  other  sources  of 
|»wer  and  will  play  a  useful  and  increasingly 
iiportant  role — (1)  atomic  power  will  become 
preasingly  sound  economically  as  we  solve  diffi- 
ilt  technological  and  engineering  problems;  (2) 
be  development  of  economically  competitive 
fomic  power  is  not  necessarily  a  panacea  for  all 
le  world's  ills,  nor  will  it  revolutionize  the 
orld's  economy;  (3)  in  underdeveloped  areas 
te  availability  of  atomic  power  will  not  ease  the 
tsic  problem  of  finding  capital  for  economic  de- 
ilopment;  (4)  atomic  power  plants  will  not 
nke  obsolete  modern  efficient  hydroelectric  and 
(•am  electric  plants;  (5)  the  principal  causes  for 
"?h  foreign-power  cost  to  the  consumer  are  the 
unsportation  and  production  of  fuel,  old,  ineffi- 
:  nt  plants,  small  units  which  are  less  efficient  and 
Gnomical  than  large  plants,  low  rates  of  use  with 
'mltant  high  unit  cost  of  power,  high  cost  of 
vestment  capital  and  power  distributing  sys- 
;ns.  As  opposed  to  a  new  conventional  plant, 
i  atomic  plant  would  have  a  superior  effect  upon 
)ly  the  cost  of  transportation  and  production  of 
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In  technologically  advanced  countries  these 
facts  are  recognized.  In  some  less  advanced 
countries,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  to  view 
United  States  proposals  for  international  sharing 
of  benefits  of  atomic  power  as  a  cure-all  for  basic 
economic  troubles.  We  do  not  want  to  hold  out 
false  hopes.  But  while  atomic  power  is  not  a 
panacea,  it  is  a  tremendously  worthwhile  objective 
and  will  make  a  great  contribution  in  the  future 
to  world  prosperity. 

Deeds,  Not  Words 

So  much  for  our  policy,  our  aim,  our  goal.  All 
the  world  echoes  the  President's  famous  challenge 
"deeds,  not  words,"  and  we  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  such  a  challenge  as  well  as  give  it.  The 
way  to  pay  off  is  in  "hardware"  and  soon.  For 
every  promise  has  three  dimensions,  one  of  which 
is  when.  There  is  nothing  so  concrete  as  a  well- 
laid  cornerstone ;  and  a  reactor  gone  critical  can- 
not be  denied.  How  are  we  doing  in  clearing  the 
underbrush  ?  The  world  cannot  realize  the  bene- 
fits of  the  atomic  power  until  the  number  of  quali- 
fied engineers  and  technicians  all  over  the  world 
who  know  how  to  live  with  and  use  the  atom  have 
been  increased  many  fold.  We  are  attacking  this 
problem  on  three  fronts. 

1.  In  the  field  of  training  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  March  13  set  up 
a  reactor  training  school,  which  is  now  in  session 
at  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory  near  Chi- 
cago.2 The  current  course,  which  began  March 
14,  includes  among  its  members  31  students  from 
19  foreign  countries.  Every  continent  in  the 
world  is  represented  in  this  school.  A  training 
course  in  radioisotopes  techniques  will  commence 
at  the  Oak  Bidge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies 
next  month.  This  course  will  include  32  students 
from  abroad  representing  from  20  to  25  countries. 
Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  other 
courses  of  instruction  in  connection  with  the  atom, 
some  sponsored  directly  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  others  by  our  universities.  We 
have  thus  made  a  start  in  the  direction  of  develop- 
ing engineers  and  technicians,  but  it  is  only  a  start. 

Each  research  reactor  will  require  for  its  opera- 
tion several  engineers  and  technicians  of  varying 
degrees  of  proficiency.     Power  reactors  will  re- 

2  For  address  by  Ambassador  Patterson  at  the  opening 
of  this  school,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  4,  1955,  p.  553. 
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quire  many  more.  This  is  the  number  of  operators 
necessary  when  the  machine  is  functioning 
smoothly.  When  there  is  trouble,  that  number 
must  be  substantially  increased. 

All  this  points  out  the  need  for  a  great  expansion 
of  the  training  program.  Since  the  United  States 
Government  cannot  readily  take  on  the  whole  job, 
I  foresee  that  our  universities  will  develop  many 
courses  roughly  parallel  to  those  at  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory  and  at  Oak  Ridge.  It  is  a  large 
task  and  a  worthwhile  one. 

2.  In  the  field  of  dissemination  of  information, 
the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  assembled  a  number  of  extensive  libraries  of 
unclassified  information  concerning  the  atom. 
Stated  in  physical  dimensions,  each  one  of  these 
libraries  is  the  equivalent  of  more  than  300  lineal 
feet  of  published  reports  and  over  200,000  index 
cards.  Libraries  have  already  been  presented  to 
Japan,  Italy,  and  France,  and  arrangements  are 
pending  to  furnish  additional  libraries  to  coun- 
tries and  universities  all  over  the  world.  The 
significance  of  the  distribution  of  these  libraries 
is  obvious.  Students  all  over  the  world  will  be 
able  on  their  own  initiative  to  develop  a  good 
background  knowledge  of  atomic  matters. 

3.  Another  method  of  spreading  knowledge 
throughout  the  world  is  by  encouraging  other 
countries  to  set  up  research  reactors.  These  re- 
search reactors  will  make  possible  production 
abroad  of  a  number  of  important  isotopes.  They 
will  permit  the  testing  of  certain  materials  to 
determine  their  nuclear  properties  and  to  detect 
radiation  damage.  Most  important,  they  will  fa- 
miliarize the  engineers  and  technicians  abroad 
with  the  type  of  problems  which  they  will  en- 
counter at  a  later  date  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  full-scale  power  reactors.  They  are 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  full-scale  power 
reactors. 

Current  Bilateral  Negotiations 

The  United  States  has  newly  entered  into  bi- 
lateral negotiations  with  three  countries  for  agree- 
ments of  cooperation  as  required  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  These  are  in  addition  to  the  Aec 
negotiations  with  the  U.K.,  Canada,  and  Belgium. 
These  agreements  permit  transfer  to  the  countries 
executing  them  of  the  amounts  of  fissionable  ma- 
terials necessary  to  fuel  research  reactors.  These 
agreements — I   call   them  "green"   bilaterals — in 
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connection  with  research  reactors  do  not  invol 
any  extensive  security  considerations  and  can 
comparatively  simple.  We  expect  in  the  near  i\ 
ture  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  additioi 
countries  for  the  same  purpose,  and  we  hope  tl 
quite  a  number  of  them  will  be  completed  a 
executed  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  Congr 
this  summer.  We  are  prepared  to  discuss  exter 
ing  these  agreements  to  cover  power-read 
assistance. 

Another  example  of  "deeds,  not  words"  tol 
place  just  a  week  ago  when  the  Joint  Commitfl 
of  the  Congress  named  an  eight-member  panel  f 
measure  the  impact  of  peaceful  applications 
atomic  power  on  all  phases  of  United  States  li 
and  to  recommend  legislative  and  policy  actio 
to    guide    peaceful    atomic    development.    T) 
members  of  this  panel  are  outstanding  Amerio 
leaders.     The  chairman  of  this  panel  is  a  pu 
Usher,  and  the  other  members  include  businol 
men,  scientists,  and  engineers.     I  congratular 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atonl 
Energy  for  taking  a  constructive  and  helpf  : 
step. 


International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

The  President  in  his  speech  to  the  United  N 
tions  on  December  8,  1953,  called  for  the  form 
tion  of  an  international  agency  to  promote  tlf 
peaceful  use  of  the  atom.  I  am  frequently  ask« 
why  we  should  have  an  International  Atomic  E 
ergy  Agency.  Why  should  not  the  United  Stat 
pursue  its  program  of  international  cooperatic 
through  direct  negotiations  with  friendly  state 
What  role  will  the  international  agency  play  f 
this  field  of  international  cooperation  to  harne 
the  atom  for  peace  ? 

Let  me  make  one  thing  completely  clear.    Tl 
international  agency  is  intended  to — and  indet  - 
can — take  over  only  part  of  the  task  of  develoj 
ing  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom.    We  shall  still  ha1  - 
national    programs    in   the   United    States,  t% 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Canada,  Norway,  Ital; 
India,  Israel,  and  other  countries — and  also  in  tl 
Soviet  Union,  in  the  strictest  secrecy  behind  i'i  * 
Iron  Curtain.    After  the  formation  of  an  intei 
national  agency  we  shall  have  regional  groin;  \ 
such  as  Cern  [Conseil  europeen  pour  la  reche:'  |g 
che  nucleaire]  devoting  itself  to  research  on  tl 
atom,  and  we  shall  have  Unesco  carrying  out 
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rogram  to  extend  the  availability  and  use  of 
idioisotopes  in  scientific  problems. 
Despite  all  these  national,  regional,  and  intern- 
ational efforts,  the  problem  of  an  international 
■ency  will  definitely  not  be  to  find  something  to 

0  but  time  to  do  it  in.  There  is  so  much  to  do 
Kit  even  with  the  most  optimistic  estimate  of 
le  personnel  and  financial  resources  available  to 
le  agency  it  would  be  able  to  carry  out  only  a 
wt  of  the  total  task.  For  example,  the  agency 
m  usefully  supplement  the  activities  of  the 
nit i-d  States  in  collecting  and  distributing  li- 
•aries  on  atomic  matters.  We  would  hope  that 
her  countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  will 
ike  available  to  the  agency  the  materials  which 
ey  have  collected.     The  agency  could  assemble 

1  of  the  materials  from  all  countries  and  ar- 
nge  for  their  distribution  in  various  areas  of 
e  world.  The  libraries  would  then  be  truly  in- 
rnational  libraries. 

In  the  field  of  training  we  anticipate  that  other 
untries,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  the  United 
ingdom,  and  Canada,  will  have  training  pro- 
ams  open  to  the  nationals  of  other  states.  We 
ipe  perhaps  the  Soviet  Union  will  make  available 
the  world  the  results  of  its  program  to  harness 
e  atom  for  peace,  which  are  described  in  such 
rid  and  glowing  terms  in  the  Soviet  press.  An 
ternational  agency  could  deal  with  the  problem 
coordinating  all  these  national  programs  and 
uld  make  suggestions  to  assure  that  as  many 
ttes  as  possible  will  benefit  from  the  training 
ogram. 

Most  important,  the  international  agency 
old  play  the  major  role  in  making  available 
wer-reactor  technology  and  fuel  and  in  pro- 
ving a  program  to  locate  power  reactors  and  re- 
irch  reactors  throughout  the  world  in  the 
ices  where  they  could  do  the  most  good. 
Then,  as  the  President  pointed  out,  international 
)peration  in  the  agency  would  "open  up  a  new 
mnel  for  peaceful  discussion,  and  initiate  at 
st  a  new  approach  to  the  many  difficult  prob- 
as  that  must  be  solved  in  both  private  and  pub- 
conversations,  if  the  world  is  to  shake  off  the 
trtia  imposed  by  fear,  and  is  to  make  positive 
Jgress  toward  peace." 

We  are  now  making  definite  progress  in  our 
Jrts  to  form  an  agency.  Commencing  in  De- 
uber  1953  and  extending  to  the  first  half  of 
•4,  we  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 


Union  which  got  us  exactly  nowhere.  The  series 
of  exchanges,  which  were  published  in  the  United 
Nations  last  September,  led  to  the  decision  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  last  August  not  to 
allow  his  proposal  to  die  because  of  the  negative 
Soviet  attitude.  He  said :  "Although  progress  on 
this  plan  has  been  impeded  by  Soviet  obstruction 
and  delay,  we  intend  to  proceed— with  the  co- 
operation and  participation  of  the  Soviet  Union  if 
possible,  without  it  if  necessary." 3 

We  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  participate  in  the  international 
agency.  The  accomplishments  and  potential  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  are 
great,  and  it  could  make  a  real  contribution. 
Furthermore,  the  President  has  constantly  em- 
phasized his  hope  that  peaceful  cooperation  in  this 
field  would  lead  to  cooperation  in  other  fields  and 
the  solution  of  some  of  the  vast  problems  that  have 
created  international  tension.  However,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  agency  come  into  being  in  the  near 
future  and  that  we  concentrate  our  program  on 
what,  to  use  the  words  of  Ambassador  Lodge  in 
the  United  Nations,  is  "feasible  and  do-able." 
That  objective  would  be  defeated  by  excessively 
technical  discussions  and  by  long  delays  in  the 
formation  of  the  agency.  That  would  be  too  high 
a  price  to  pay  for  Soviet  cooperation. 

We  have  made  definite  progress  in  drafting  a 
statute  for  the  agency  which  takes  into  considera- 
tion many  suggestions  made  by  a  number  of  states 
to  us  both  directly  and  in  the  debates  in  the  United 
Nations  last  fall.  Perhaps  I  could  summarize  the 
existing  status  of  the  agency  by  saying  that  it  is 
about  to  "pop." 4 

The  Program  for  1955 

This,  then,  is  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  our  program 
for  1955— a  program  directed  mainly  toward 
spreading  information  throughout  the  world,  to- 
ward developing  technical  know-how  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  toward  creating  the  first  ties  between 
ourselves  and  other  countries  which  will  lead  to 
broader  cooperation  as  their  programs  build  up. 
This  program  has  three  main  characteristics,  all 
in  the  American  tradition. 


3  Ibid.,  Sept.  13, 1954,  p.  365. 

4  For  details  of  plans  for  U.  S.  participation  in  the 
International  Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Aug.  8-20,  1955,  see  ibid., 
Mar.  14, 1955,  p.  444. 
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1.  It  is  a  program  of  peace.  The  harnessing  of 
the  atom  for  peaceful  purposes  is  a  natural  and 
inevitable  step  for  the  American  people.  It  is  an 
expression  of  their  deep  and  genuine  hatred  of 
war  and  their  devotion  to  peace.  History  has 
shown  that  American  civilization  flourishes  in 
peace.  War,  and  especially  war  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury, must  bring  with  it  the  type  of  economic  regi- 
mentation which  is  destructive  of  the  finest  and 
most  productive  values  in  American  life.  It  was, 
therefore,  entirely  in  the  American  tradition  for 
the  President  on  behalf  of  the  American  people 
to  offer  to  share  the  benefits  of  the  atom  with  their 
friends  abroad. 

Similarly,  it  was  natural  and  easy,  though  ad- 
mittedly naive,  for  the  American  people  to  dis- 
arm rapidly  soon  after  the  end  of  both  world 
wars.  What  other  country  could  have  demobilized 
eight  million  men  in  10  months  ?  It  was  also  nat- 
ural and  easy  for  the  American  people  to  offer  to 
give  up  their  most  powerful  weapon  of  war — the 
atom  bomb — and  internationalize  atomic  energy, 
as  we  did  under  the  Baruch  plan.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  had  a  monopoly  of  that 
weapon  at  that  time,  the  sole  condition  made  was 
that  a  foolproof  system  of  safeguards  be  estab- 
lished. Those  were  easy,  unhesitant  decisions  for 
the  United  States.  The  difficult  and  trying  decision 
is  to  spend  so  much  time  and  effort  in  the  sterile 
business  of  keeping  pace  with  the  warlike  gestures 
and  preparations  of  the  aggressors.  And  yet,  we 
know  that  we  must  do  that  also  for  the  general 
security. 

2.  It  is  a  truly  international  program.    Inter- 
national cooperation  is  part  of  our  American 

heritage,  and  nowhere  has  this  been  more  evident 
than  in  the  development  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
atom.  The  development  of  the  atom  would  have 
been  impossible  without  international  cooperation. 
The  little  group  that  witnessed  the  first  chain  re- 
action in  December  1942  under  a  football  stadium 
in  Chicago  was  headed  by  Fermi  from  Italy.  It 
included,  in  addition  to  the  brilliant  group  from 
the  United  States,  Szilard  and  Wigner,  who  were 
born  in  Hungary,  and  Zinn  and  others  from  Can- 
ada. Their  work  rested  on  scientific  studies  pur- 
sued all  over  the  world  and  linked  to  such  names 
as  Einstein,  Hahn,  and  Strassmann  from  Ger- 
many, Nils  Bohr  from  Denmark,  Rutherford  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Curies  from  France 
and  Poland. 
Thus,  when  it  first  became  possible  to  initiate  a 


program  to  harness  the  atom  for  peace,  it  w 
natural  that  the  President  should  call  for  info 
national  cooperation  to  share  its  benefits.    T 
advantages  that  can  be  gained  from  nuclear  f. 
sion  should  not  be  the  exclusive  possession  of  J 
few  countries  that  now  have  sufficient  technicj 
knowledge  and  know-how.    On  the  contrary,  thl 
know-how  should  be  spread  throughout  the  woi  J 
so  that  all  countries  could  share  in  the  benefits. 

3.  And  even  more  characteristic  of  the  Am©] 
can  way  of  doing  things,  the  benefits  of  this  pil 
gram  will  be  realized  by  countries  throughout  t  J 
world  from  their  own  efforts.    The  various  couj 
tries  will  have  their  own  technicians  who  can  c 
velop  in  each  country  the  programs  best  suited 
meet  the  needs  of  the  country.    This  and  not( 
give-away  plan  is  the  truly  American  way  ' 
spreading  the  benefits  of  the  peaceful  use  of  t 
atom  throughout  the  world.     This  is  the  Ame 
can  way  which,  to  use  the  President's  words,  "w  I 
lead  this  world  out  of  fear  and  into  peace."    It  I 
the  American  answer  to  the  pledge  of  the  Pre: 
dent  "to  devote  its  entire  heart  and  mind  to  fb 
the  way  by  which  the  miraculous  inventiveness 
man  shall  not  be  dedicated  to  his  death,  but  co4 
secrated  to  his  life." 


Now  let  us  examine  the  Soviet  description 
this  program : 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  proposals  made  by  t 
American  President  were  only  of  an  ostentatious  proi 
ganda  character.  In  reality,  the  ruling  circles  of  t 
United  States  ...  do  not  even  think  of  internatior 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  the  peaceful  use  of  aton 
energy  .  .  .  the  striving  to  gain  control  of  atomic  H 
materials  and  their  use  in  other  countries  is  the  re 
motive  of  all  American  maneuvers  on  the  problem  of  t 
peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy. 


; 

I 


The  programs  which  I  have  described  to  yc 
give  the  lie  to  these  charges  from  Moscow.  If  oi 
looks  for  a  program  motivated  by  interest  in  ge 
ting  raw  materials,  he  has  only  to  look  at  tl 
U.  S.  S.  R.  program  of  assistance  in  this  fiel 
On  January  17,  the  Soviet  Union,  aware,  no  doul 
of  how  far  it  had  fallen  behind  the  United  Stat 
in  making  available  to  the  rest  of  the  world  tl 
results  of  atomic  research,  announced  in  Mosco 
that  it  too  had  a  program  in  the  peaceful  uses  i 
atomic  energy.  It  is  significant  that  the  Sovi 
program  is  so  far  confined  to  China,  Poland,  tl 
German  Democratic  Republic,  Czechoslovak! 
and  Rumania — a  sharp  contrast  to  the  Unite 
States  program,  which  extends  to  every  continer 
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think  I  do  not  need  to  comment  on  the  following 
entence  from  the  text  of  the  Soviet  announce- 
lent: 

At  the  same  time  account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  the 
foreinentioned  countries  are  supplying  relative  raw  ma- 
■rials  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Last  summer  at  the  London  disarmament  talks 
e  noticed  that  Mr.  Malik,  the  Soviet  representa- 
ve,  prefaced  every  assertion  with  one  of  the  fol- 
ding leads :  either  "there  can  be  no  doubt,"  or 
is  is  well  known,"  or  again,  "no  one  can  deny." 
hat  seems  to  be  a  fine  old  Soviet  custom.  And 
»ain  he  frequently  referred  to  the  "ruling  circles 
i  the  United  States" — another  fine  old  custom, 
"ou  will  notice  that  the  Izvestia  statement  uses 
fis  idiom  where  it  says,  "There  is  no  doubt,  that 
ie  ruling  circles  of  the  U.  S.,  etc." 

So  that  there  cannot  be  any  misunderstanding 
I  Moscow  tonight,  I  say  to  you  and  to  them,  "As 

well  known,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  no  one 
in  deny  that  the  ruling  circles  of  the  United 
tates  are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
>read  throughout  the  world  the  benefits  of  Atoms 
»r  Peace." 


oviet  Editors  Cancel  Plans 
o  Visit  United  States 

ess  release  212  dated  April  16 

The  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  an- 
>unced  on  April  16  that  the  11  editors  of  Soviet 
udent  and  youth  newspapers  have  decided  not  to 
sit  the  United  States  since  they  are  unwilling 
comply  with  the  legal  requirements  for  the  is- 
ance  of  nonofficial  visitors'  visas  (i.  e.,  signature 
visa  application  form  before  a  consular  offi- 
r  and  fingerprinting)  which  are  applied  without 
scrimination  all  over  the  world  and  are  em- 
died  as  mandatory  provisions  of  the  U.  S. 
imigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  State  Department  on 
arch  10, 1955,  authorized  the  American  Embassy 
Moscow  to  issue  visas  to  the  11  editors  for  a 
Bit  to  the  United  States.1  At  the  request  of 
8  Department,  the  Institute  of  International 
lucation  undertook  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
ngements  for  the  trip  and  had  recently  made 
ans  for  the  Soviet  visitors  to  see  educational 
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institutions  in  many  parts  of  the  country.    These 
plans  must  now  be  canceled. 

The  U.S.  Government  regrets  that  the  trip  of 
the  Soviet  editors  will  not  be  realized. 

Purpose  of  U.S.  Economic  Aid 
to  South  and  East  Asia 

Statement  by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  11 

I  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  next  week  my 
recommendations  for  our  nation's  mutual  security 
program,  including  economic  aid  to  the  free 
nations  of  South  and  East  Asia. 

By  tradition  and  conviction,  our  nation  is  com- 
mitted to  the  independence  and  self-determina- 
tion of  all  peoples.  This  determination,  rooted 
in  our  own  revolt  against  colonial  status,  is  ex- 
emplified by  our  encouragement  of  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  to  assume  full  freedom  and  control 
of  their  own  destiny  as  independent  nations. 

The  United  States,  moreover,  is  dedicated  to 
the  furtherance  of  opportunity  for  free  nations 
to  improve  their  economic  well-being.  We  con- 
sistently encourage  their  efforts  to  meet  the  needs 
and  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  their  peoples. 

Throughout  our  history,  and  especially  in  the 
postwar  years,  the  American  people  have  made 
substantial  personal  sacrifices  so  that  other  peo- 
ples may  enjoy  internal  stability  and  hope  for 
the  future.  Cooperation  has  been  offered  by  our 
people,  not  to  preserve  the  status  quo  but  to 
encourage  progress. 

In  accord  with  our  political  and  spiritual  heri- 
tage, the  United  States  is  ready  to  intensify  its 
cooperation  with  the  free  nations  of  South  and 
East  Asia  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  economic 
development  and  a  rising  standard  of  living. 
This  is  in  harmony  with  our  programs  elsewhere. 

The  motivation  behind  this  cooperation  is  two- 
fold: our  fixed  belief  in  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  the  human  individual  whatever  his  race  or 
flag  may  be,  and  our  dedication  to  the  principle 
that  the  fruits  of  national  growth  must  be  widely 
shared  in  every  society. 

As  a  people,  we  insist  that  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  and  his  manifold  rights  require  for 
their  preservation  a  constantly  expanding  eco- 
nomic base.  We  are  convinced  that  our  own 
continued  economic,  cultural,  and  spiritual  prog- 
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ress  are  furthered  by  similar  progress  everywhere. 
For  this  reason  we  stand  ready  to  work  in  genuine 
cooperation  and  partnership  with  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world — in  a  cooperation  and  partnership 
which  does  not  exact  from  them  any  sacrifice  of 
their  independence,  in  thought  or  in  action,  but 
rather  contributes  to  their  progress  and  freedom 
as  well  as  our  own. 

I  will  submit  shortly  certain  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  as  a  basis  for  our  part  in  this 
cooperation. 

We  seek  to  evolve  a  consistent  and  stable  eco- 
nomic policy  which  will  assist  free  nations  in 
their  efforts  to  achieve  a  sound  growth  for  their 
economies. 

The  peoples  of  the  world,  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  peace,  recognize  that  man  must 
go  forward  and  that  the  interests  of  all  free  peo- 
ple are  indivisible.  America's  foreign  economic 
policy  expresses  that  attitude. 

FOA  Loan  to  Iran 

An  agreement  for  a  $32  million  loan  to  Iran 
was  announced  on  April  4  by  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration.  The  agreement  was  signed 
by  Nasrollah  Entezam,  the  Iranian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  and  Glen  E.  Edgerton, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  president  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

Foa  loans,  made  under  provisions  of  section 
505  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  are  negotiated  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  Foa.  Foa  is  re- 
sponsible for  disbursement  of  the  loans,  and  other 
administration  is  handled  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Section  505  provides  that,  of  funds  made  avail- 
able to  Foa  this  year  for  assistance  to  foreign 
countries,  the  equivalent  of  $200  million  or  more, 
including  foreign  currencies  received  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  is  to  be 
in  the  form  of  loans. 

The  Iranian  loan,  which  is  repayable  in  U.S. 
dollars  over  a  25-year  period  at  an  average  rate 
of  interest  of  2.41  percent,  is  part  of  Foa's  $74.3 
million  allotment  to  that  country  for  technical 
cooperation  and  development  assistance  during 
the  current  fiscal  year.  The  loan  funds  will  help 
Iran  carry  out  its  extensive  plan  for  economic 
development. 

The  overall  U.S.  program  of  economic  assist- 


ance to  Iran  during  the  current  year  totals  $127 
million.    This  total  includes  the  new  Foa  loai 
an  Foa  grant  of  $42.3  million,  and  a  $53  millio 
Export-Import  Bank  loan,  largely  for  deveL 
ment  projects. 

Detailed  plans  for  projects  will  be  formulate 
by  the  Government  of  Iran ;  negotiations  betw 
Iran  officials  and  a  mission  from  the  Exp 
Import  Bank  will  begin  in  the  near  future 
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U.  S.  Position  on  Conservation 
of  Fisheries  Resources 

The  United  States  will  participate  in  the  Intel 
national  Technical  Conference  on  the  Consera 
tion  of  the  Living  Eesources  of  the  Sea.  Th: 
Conference,  to  be  convened  at  Rome  on  April  li  ' 
1955,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  General  Ac 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations  adopted  at  its  nint' ' 
session,  December  14, 1954,1  will  study  the  problei 
of  the  international  conservation  of  the  living  re 
sources  of  the  sea  and  make  appropriate  scientifi 
and  technical  recommendations. 

The  subject  of  fisheries  is  one  of  the  principa 
aspects  of  the  problems  of  the  regimen  of  the  hig! 
seas  which  are  currently  under  consideration  i; 
various  organs  and  agencies  of  the  United  Nation 
and  the  Organization  of  American  States.    Con  - 
flicts  of  interest  over  fisheries  have  in  some  inf 
stances  given  rise  to  controversies  between  state, , 
over  the  right  of  vessels  to  fish  in  certain  waters 
In  other  instances,  the  existence  of  conflicting  in  . 
terests  has  stimulated  the  negotiation  of  construe 
tive  international  agreements  for  the  orderly  reg 
ulation  of  fisheries  in  the  interests  of  all  state 
directly  concerned. 

The  principal  cause  for  the  development  of  con  . 
flicts  of  interest  between  states  over  the  subject  o:  - 
fisheries  during  recent  years  has  been  the  in-- 
creased  interest  of  coastal  states  in  the  conserva 
tion  of  fishery  resources  in  waters  off  their  coast 
The  actual  or  potential  economic  importance  o:,  ( 
fishery  resources  has  received  wider  recognitioi 
during  the  last  decade  than  formerly.     Public  in  r 
terest  in  coastal  states  has  been  aroused  over  thi 
possibility  that  these  important  resources  may  b< 
exhausted  or  severely  depleted  by  unrestricted  ex 
ploitation.     Development  of  more  efficient  meth 
ods  of  exploitation  by  countries  long  used  to  fish 
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g  on  the  high  seas  has  contributed  to  the  desire 
coastal  states  to  protect  and  conserve  the  pro- 
ictivity  of  the  resources  of  the  adjacent  sea.  At 
me  time,  the  inadequacy  of  contemporary 
ientilie  knowledge  regarding  many  aspects  of 
e  problem  of  conservation  has  aroused  a  re- 
wed  interest  in  promoting  further  scientific 
rest  igat  ions. 

Efforts  by  coastal  states  to  impose  regulations 
>on  fishing  in  the  high  seas  adjacent  to  terri- 
rial  waters  have  conflicted  with  the  rights  of 
her  nations  to  fish  upon  the  high  seas.  Under 
b  long-established  and  universally  recognized 
inciple  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  the  vessels  and 
tionals  of  all  states  have  rights  not  only  of  navi- 
tion  but  also  of  fishing  in  the  high  seas,  i.  e.,  in 
iters  outside  of  the  belt  of  coastal  waters  which 
der  international  law  has  traditionally  been  rec- 
nized  as  territorial  waters.  The  right  of  the 
tionals  of  any  state  to  fish  upon  the  high  seas  is 
us  based  upon  a  fundamental  principle  of  inter- 
tional  law.  The  Government  of  the  United 
ates  recognized  this  fact  in  the  proclamation  on 
heries 2  issued  by  the  President  in  1945,  which, 
len  stating  certain  interests  of  the  United  States 
conserving  fishery  resources,  specifically  recog- 
?ed  the  rights  of  other  nations  to  fish  in  the  high 
is  off  its  coasts. 

The  problem  now  facing  governments  through- 
t  the  world  is  how  to  reconcile  the  legitimate  in- 
vests of  the  coastal  state  in  desiring  to  maintain 
j  productivity  of  fishery  resources  off  its  coast 
th  the  established  right  of  all  states  to  fish 
>ely  upon  the  high  seas.  Some  states  have  at- 
npted,  by  unilateral  action,  to  impose  control 
fishing  activities  in  the  high  seas  off  their  coasts 
claiming  sovereignty  or  other  forms  of  juris- 
tion  over  such  waters.  Other  states  have  rec- 
nized  the  interest  of  all  concerned  by  negotiat- 
i*  agreements  having  as  their  objective  the  man- 
ement  of  the  exploitation  of  the  fisheries  re- 
tirees in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  their  maxi- 
iun  productivity  for  the  beneficial  use  of  all  the 
perested  parties. 

The  United  States  Government  is  firmly  con- 
iiced  that  the  latter  approach  is  more  likely  to 
lieve  practical  and  beneficial  results  from  the 
entific  and  economic  viewpoint  and,  at  the  same 
le,  avoid  serious  breaches  of  international  law 

licli  would  adversely  affect  other  interests  asso- 
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ciated  with  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  as  well  as  rights  to  fish. 

A  consideration  of  important  technical  factors 
affecting  the  problem  of  fishery  regulation  readily 
reveals  serious  deficiencies  in  any  approach  to  this 
problem  which  would  give  the  coastal  state  alone 
the  right  to  regulate  the  exploitation  of  fishery 
resources  in  high  seas  adjacent  to  its  territorial 
waters.  If  such  a  principle  were  adopted,  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  the  productivity  of 
the  fishery  resources  would  devolve  upon  each 
coastal  state.  Yet  there  are  many  coastal  states 
which  lack  the  technical  resources  for  the  study 
of  problems  associated  with  the  maintenance  of 
fisheries  and  would  therefore  lack  the  basic  infor- 
mation on  which  to  formulate  conservation  pro- 
grams. Moreover,  the  study  of  fishery  problems 
often  involves  elaborate  and  extensive  operations 
of  laboratories,  laboratory  ships,  and  other  facili- 
ties which  would  be  beyond  the  financial  possibili- 
ties of  many  coastal  states  to  develop  or  maintain. 
Further  costs  would  be  involved  in  the  unilateral 
policing  of  high  seas  areas  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing any  regulations  which  might  be  adopted. 
Finally,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  very  nature 
of  fishery  problems  defies  treatment  along  strictly 
national  lines:  many  stocks  of  fish,  particularly 
those  having  major  economic  importance,  nor- 
mally move  and  exist  in  large  areas  of  the  sea  and 
can,  therefore,  neither  be  studied  nor  controlled 
within  the  waters  adjacent  to  individual  coastal 
states. 

Economic  factors  likewise  emphasize  the  in- 
adequacy of  a  principle  under  which  individual 
coastal  states  would  unilaterally  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  control  of  fisheries  in  the  high  seas 
off  their  coast.  The  purpose  of  fishery  develop- 
ment is  to  produce  fish,  primarily  for  food, 
whether  for  consumption  by  the  coastal  state  itself 
or  for  sale  in  other  markets.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  the  possibility  of  successful 
exploitation  of  fishery  resources  depends  upon  the 
production  of  food  at  a  price  which  will  create  and 
sustain  a  market.  There  are  already  many  evi- 
dences of  efforts  to  develop  fishery  resources  which 
have  failed  because  of  an  inability  to  produce  fish 
at  a  sufficiently  low  price. 

Low  costs  in  the  production  of  fish  require  sus- 
tained operations  of  boats  and  other  facilities, 
including  packing  plants,  throughout  all  or  most 
of  the  year.     This  in  turn  requires  in  many  cases 
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the  development  of  fishing  fleets  capable  of  rang- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  coastal  states— particu- 
larly the  smaller  coastal  states — in  pursuit  of 
stocks  of  fish.     If  the  high  seas  were  to  become 
divided  into  unilaterally  controlled  areas,  each 
coastal  state  preventing  others  from  entering  the 
waters  under  its  control,  the  possibilities  of  de- 
veloping economically  efficient  industries  capable 
of  converting  the  living  resources  of  the  seas  into 
products  of  use  to  man  would  be  severely  impeded. 
Practical   considerations  such   as  those  men- 
tioned above  are  in  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States  of  great  importance  in  determining  the 
suitability  of  any  method  of  resolving  the  conflicts 
of  interest  to  which  reference  was  made  earlier  in 
this  summary.    However,  juridical  aspects  must 
also  be  taken  into  account  in  devising  a  satisfac- 
tory   solution.      Under    the    principle    of    the 
freedom  of  the  seas  a  vessel  fishing  outside  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  another  state  has  a  well-estab- 
lished right  in  international  law  to  conduct  its 
operations  there.    This  right  cannot  be  impinged 
upon  or  limited  by  the  declarations  of  one  coastal 
state  or  a  group  of  such  states.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States  Government  is  entirely 
ready  to  recognize  that  the  legitimate  interest  of 
coastal  states  must  be  given  weight  in  establish- 
ing a  system  of  law  with  reference  to  fisheries 
conservation  which  will  resolve  the  inherent  con- 
flict of  interests  discussed  herein. 

Freedom  of  the  seas  includes  not  only  the  right 
to  navigate  on  the  high  seas  but  also  the  right  to 
fish  freely  in  those  waters  and  enjoy  certain  other 
rights.  Action  taken  by  the  coastal  state  to  limit 
freedom  of  the  seas  with  respect  to  fisheries  can- 
not fail  to  have  wide  repercussions  upon  the 
interests  and  rights  of  other  states. 

There  is  not,  in  the  view  of  the  United  States, 
any  fundamental  and  legitimate  interest  of 
coastal  states,  or  of  other  states,  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  reconciled  through  a  procedure 
of  international  agreement  based  upon  a  nego- 
tiation among  states  enjoying  equal  sovereignty 
and  equal  rights.  Already  the  United  States 
Government  has  enjoyed  the  beneficial  results  of 
agreements  with  certain  other  states  respecting 
fisheries  under  which  the  resources  of  certain  areas 
of  the  seas  of  interest  to  the  states  concerned  have 
been  developed,  increased,  and  maintained  to  the 
economic  advantage  of  all.    Under  such  conserva- 


tion agreements,  the  resources  of  more  than  on<J 
state  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  stud1 
and  solution  of  technical  problems.    Facilities  o1 
the  directly  interested  states  have  been  used  in  thi] 
development  and  enforcement  of  regulations  fo:< 
the  exploitation  of  such  resources.    Methods  fo:' 
the  settlement  of  points  on  which  agreement  if 
not  reached  through  direct  negotiation  have  beei  • 
established  in  advance,  in  keeping  with  the  prin 
ciple  of  the  peaceful  solution  of  internationa 
differences. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  some  state; 
that  solution  of  international  conservation  prob- 
lems by  agreements  among  all  interested  states 
is  severely  handicapped  or  in  some  cases  impos- 
sible owing  to  the  fact  that  such  agreements  are 
voluntary  and  may  be  invalidated  by  failure  of 
a  single  state  to  cooperate.  The  United  States 
Government  recognizes  that  this  is  a  problem  of 
some  importance.  It  is  under  active  study  by  the 
International  Law  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations  and  will  be  considered  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  at  a  later  date.  The 
United  States  Government  has  cooperated  and 
will  continue  to  cooperate  with  other  governments 
in  supporting  and  encouraging  the  International 
Law  Commission  and  the  General  Assembly  in 
developing  and  obtaining  acceptance  of  a  satis- 
factory set  of  international  principles  for  fishery 
conservation  to  meet  this  problem. 

The  United  States  Government  is  convinced,  on 
the  basis  both  of  law  and  of  practical  experience, 
that  the  most  satisfactory  avenue  for  the  solution 
of  growing  conflicts  of  interest  over  fishery  re- 
sources lies  in  the  development  of  conservation 
agreements  among  interested  states.  It  is  likewise 
convinced  that  continued  efforts  by  coastal  states 
to  extend  unilaterally  their  jurisdictional  control 
over  areas  recognized  under  international  law  as 
being  high  seas  cannot  fail  to  aggravate  existing 
international  disputes  and  create  new  ones.  It  is 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  United  States  to  avoid 
such  disputes  and  to  assist  in  achieving  the  leeiti- 
mate  aim  of  all  interested  parties,  namely,  the 
maintenance  of  the  productivity  of  the  fishery 
resources  for  maximum  beneficial  human  use. 

•  The  above  summary  was  prepared  in  the 
office  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
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S.  Views  on  Draft  Articles 
\  Regime  of  Territorial  Sea 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  on 
irch  29 l  circulated  the  texts  of  comments  re- 
red  from  member  governments  on  provisional 
'ieles  concerning  the  regime  of  the  territorial  sea 
ieh  the  International  Laio  Commission  had 
opted  at  its  sixth  session  in  195^.  Folloioing  is 
?  text  of  the  reply  of  the  United  States. 

ite  Verbale  From  the  Permanent  Delegation 
)f  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
Dated  3  February  1955 

rhe  Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
lerica  to  the  United  Nations  presents  his  com- 
ments to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
tions  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  note 
)G  292/9/01,  dated  August  31,  1954,  from  the 
incipal  Director  in  charge  of  the  Legal  Depart- 
nt,  concerning  the  Draft  Articles  on  the  Regime 
the  Territorial  Sea  of  the  International  Law 
mmission  set  out  in  the  Report  covering  the 
rk  of  its  sixth  session,  June  3-July  28,  1954. 2 
Hie  Commission  prepared  a  provisional  text  for 
but  four  of  the  articles  of  the  proposed  draft 
1  requested  the  comments  of  Governments  on 
se  articles.  Among  the  articles  for  which  no 
t  has  yet  been  drafted  is  Article  3  concerning 

breadth  of  the  territorial  sea.  With  respect 
this  article,  the  Commission  requested  views 
1  suggestions  which  might  help  it  to  formulate 
mcrete  proposal. 

5o  far  as  concerns  the  articles  now  drafted,  the 
rernment  of  the  United  States  believes  that 
y  constitute,  as  a  whole,  a  sound  exposition  of 

principles  applicable  to  the  regime  of  the 
ritorial  sea  in  international  law.  The  Govern- 
at  of  the  United  States  has,  however,  certain 
gestions  to  make  with  respect  to  Articles  5  and 

Lrticle  5  provides  inter  alia  that  where  circum- 
ices  necessitate  a  special  regime  because  the 
st  is  deeply  indented  or  cut  into  "or  because 
re  are  islands  in  its  immediate  vicinity"  the 
e  line  may  be  independent  from  the  low-water 
rk  and  may  be  a  series  of  straight  lines.  The 
pernment  of  the  United  States  presumes  from 

J.N.  doc.  A/CN.4/90. 
J.N.  doc.  A/2603. 


the  comments  which  follow  the  article  that  it  was 
not  intended  that  the  presence  of  a  few  isolated 
islands  in  front  of  the  coast  would  justify  per  se 
the  use  of  the  straight  line  method.  The  islands, 
as  the  comments  indicate,  would  have  to  be  related 
to  the  coast  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the 
skjaergaard  in  Norway.  In  the  view  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  words  "or  be- 
cause there  are  islands  in  its  immediate  vicinity" 
are  too  general  and  do  not  convey  as  accurately  as 
desirable  what  the  Commission  apparently  had  in 
mind. 

With  respect  to  Article  19,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  satisfied  that  the  text  incor- 
porates principles  upheld  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  in  its  judgment  of  April  9,  1949, 
in  the  Corfu  Channel  case,  but  it  believes  that  the 
comments  on  this  article  should  include  a  short 
statement  of  the  factual  circumstances  upon  which 
the  court  was  ruling,  since  such  a  statement  would 
point  up  and  illustrate  the  significance  and  mean- 
ing of  the  principles  embodied  in  Article  19. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  question  of  the  breadth 
of  the  territorial  sea  and  the  various  suggestions 
set  out  in  paragraph  68  of  the  Report,  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  that  any  proposal  must  be  clearly  consistent  with 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas.  Some  of  the 
proposals  amount  to  a  virtual  abandonment  or 
denial  of  that  principle.  In  this  connection  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  the  high  seas  are  an  area 
under  a  definite  and  established  legal  status  which 
requires  freedom  of  navigation  and  use  for  all. 
They  are  not  an  area  in  which  a  legal  vacuum 
exists  free  to  be  filled  by  individual  states,  strong 
or  weak.  History  attests  to  the  failure  of  that 
idea  and  to  the  evolution  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  as  a  principle  fair  to  all.  The 
regime  of  territorial  waters  itself  is  an  encroach- 
ment on  that  doctrine  and  any  breadth  of  terri- 
torial waters  is  in  derogation  of  it ;  so  the  deroga- 
tions must  be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum,  agreed 
to  by  all  as  in  the  interest  of  all. 

That  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  should 
remain  fixed  at  three  miles,  is  without  any  question 
the  proposal  most  consistent  with  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  the  seas.  The  three-mile  limit  is  the 
greatest  breadth  of  territorial  waters  on  which 
there  has  ever  been  anything  like  common  agree- 
ment. Every  one  is  now  in  agreement  that  the 
coastal  state  is  entitled  to  a  territorial  sea  to  that 
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distance  from  its  shores.  There  is  no  agreement 
on  anything  more.  If  there  is  any  limit  which 
can  safely  be  laid  down  as  fully  conforming  to  in- 
ternational law,  it  is  the  three-mile  limit.  This 
point,  in  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  is  often  overlooked  in  discussions  on  this 
subject,  where  the  tendency  is  to  debate  the  re- 
spective merits  of  various  limits  as  though  they 
had  the  same  sanction  in  history  and  in  practice 
as  the  three-mile  limit.  But  neither  6  nor  9  nor 
12  miles,  much  less  other  more  extreme  claims  for 
territorial  seas,  has  the  same  historical  sanction 
and  a  record  of  acceptance  in  practice  marred  by 
no  protest  from  other  states.  A  codification  of 
the  international  law  applicable  to  the  territorial 
sea  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  incorporate  this  unique  status  of 
the  three-mile  limit  and  record  its  unquestioned 
acceptance  as  a  lawful  limit. 

This  being  established,  there  remains  the  prob- 
lem of  ascertaining  the  status  of  claims  to  sover- 
eignty beyond  the  three-mile  limit.  The  diversity 
of  the  claims  involved  bears  witness,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
inability  of  each  to  command  the  degree  of  ac- 
ceptance which  would  qualify  it  for  possible  con- 
sideration as  a  principle  of  international  law.  Not 
only  does  each  proposed  limit  fail  to  command  the 
positive  support  of  any  great  number  of  nations, 
but  each  has  been  strongly  opposed  by  other  na- 
tions. This  defect  is  crucial  and,  in  view  of  the 
positive  rule  of  freedom  of  the  sea  now  in  effect 
in  the  waters  where  the  claims  are  made  no  such 
claim  can  be  recognized  in  the  absence  of  common 
agreement.  A  codification  of  the  international 
law  applicable  to  the  territorial  sea  should,  in  the 
view  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
record  the  lack  of  legal  status  of  these  claims. 

While  unilateral  claims  to  sovereignty  or  other 
forms  of  exclusive  control  over  waters  heretofore 
recognized  as  high  seas  cannot  be  regarded  as 
valid,  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  reasons,  legitimate 
or  otherwise,  which  motivate  such  claims  should 
be  ignored.  In  some  cases,  at  least,  these  attempts 
of  the  coastal  state  to  appropriate  to  its  exclusive 
use  large  areas  of  the  high  seas  seem  to  be  based 
on  a  real  concern  for  the  conservation  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  sea  found  in  such  waters.  Efforts 
of  the  Commission  and  of  the  nations  to  settle 
such  problems  should  be  unceasing.  But  the  rem- 
edy is  not  unilateral  action  in  defiance  of  long  es- 
tablished and  sound  principles  of  law  applicable  to 
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other  matters.  In  many  cases  the  nations  takir 
such  action  would  seem  to  have  little  to  gain  froi 
abandonment  of  such  principles  and  reversion  to 
condition  of  anarchy  on  the  high  seas.  Tl 
sounder  approach  would  appear  to  be  an  effort 
reach  agreement  on  the  principles  applicable 
the  real  matters  at  issue,  such  as  conservation  < 
natural  resources  and  rights  to  fish. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Exchange  of  Ratifications  of  Highway 
Conventions  With  Panama 

Press  release  200  dated  April  11 

On  April  11  at  Panama  City  the  U.S.  Ambas 
sador  to  Panama,  Selden  Chapin,  and  the  Ministe 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Panama,  Octavio  Fabrega 
exchanged  documents  of  ratification  of  the  Con 
ventions  on  Highways  and  the  Colon  Corridor 
These  agreements  were  originally  signed  by  rep 
resentatives  of  both  countries  in  1950.1  They  hav< 
now  been  ratified  by  both  Governments. 

The  Highways  Convention  grants  the  Unitec 
States  free  use  of  Panamanian  public  roads,  witl 
the  Republic  of  Panama  covering  maintenance 
costs  of  such  roads  while  the  United  States  agrees 
to  maintain  the  Trans-Isthmian  Highway  in  good 
order.  Prior  to  the  signing  of  the  convention, 
maintenance  costs  of  public  roads  in  Panama  used 
periodically  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  were  shared  by  the  United  States  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

The  Colon  Corridor  agreement,  through  bound- 
ary adjustments,  places  the  Trans-Isthmian  High- 
way solely  within  Panamanian  territory.  It  also 
gives  to  the  city  of  Colon,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  construction  of  the  Canal,  a  direct  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  over  a 
route  under  Panamanian  jurisdiction. 

The  exchange  of  documents  is  another  mani- 
festation of  the  cordial  relations  which  have  been 
maintained  between  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
the  United  States  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  25,  1950,  p.  500. 
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.  S.- Mexican  Agreement 
1  Migratory  Workers 

tease  210  dated  April  15 

Agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the 
tited  States  and  Mexico  on  methods  of  improv- 
Z  operations  through  which  Mexican  migratory 
>rkers  are  temporarily  employed  in  U.S.  agri- 
fcore  was  formalized  on  April  14,  1955,  at 
exico  City  with  an  exchange  of  notes  signed  by 
•a  no  is  White,  American  Ambassador,  and  Luis 
dilla  Nervo,  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Re- 
:ions. 

Fhe  exchange  marked  simultaneous  approval  by 
th  Governments  of  a  series  of  recommendations 
ide  last  fall  by  a  Joint  Migratory  Labor  Com- 
ssion  composed  of  representatives  of  the  De- 
rtments  of  State,  Justice,  Labor,  and  Agricul- 
*e  and  the  Mexican  Ministries  of  Foreign  Eela- 
ns,  Labor,  and  Interior.1 

rhe  approved  recommendations  in  substance 
1  for  the  following  measures  to  improve  exist- 
r  operations  under  the  Migrant  Labor  Agree- 
nt  of  1951,  as  amended,2  and  to  deter  the  illegal 
gratory  movement: 

^n  increase  in  U.S.  border  patrol  personnel  and 
lipment:  coordination  of  all  U.S.  border  pa- 
lling activities;  and  continuation  and  improve- 
nt  of  present  coordination  with  Mexico, 
rhe  proposal  of  U.S.  legislation  to  deter  em- 
•yers  from  utilizing  illegal  entrants  and  to  pun- 
persons  engaged  in  their  transportation, 
mprovement  and  extension  of  certain  fences 
1  construction  of  towers  to  deter  illegal  cross- 

Jse  of  an  identification  device  for  Mexican 
rkers. 

Continuation  of  Mexico's  present  practice  of 
nsporting  illegal  entrants  to  the  interior  of 
xico. 

'revention  by  Mexico  of  unlawful  emigration 
workers. 

mprovement  of  Mexican  border  patrol  and  its 
rdination  with  U.S.  border  patrol  action. 
Seduction  in  number  of  copies  of  work  contracts. 
Seduction  in  number  of  copies  of  forms  re- 
red  of  employers  for  contracting  purposes, 
nterchange  of  the  two  Governments'  instruc- 
tor background  on  the  Commission,  see  Bulletin  of 
•  26,  1954,  p.  467,  and  Apr.  12,  1954,  p.  565. 
bid.,  Feb.  19, 1951,  p.  300. 


tions  on  operations,  interpretations,  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  migrant-labor  program. 

Efforts  to  be  made  by  both  Governments  to  sim- 
plify procedures  for  the  return  of  mentally  ill 
Mexican  agricultural  workers  under  contract. 

Procedures  to  cover  cost  of  return  transporta- 
tion if  the  worker  abandons  his  work  without 
justified  cause. 

The  addition  of  more  specific  items  to  the  work 
contract's  present  schedule  of  benefits  on  account 
of  occupational  risks. 

Improvement  of  Mexico's  controls  to  prevent 
the  concentration  of  excess  workers  at  migratory 
stations. 

Discontinuance  of  migratory  stations  in  Mexico 
within  160  kilometers  of  the  border. 

Joint  development  of  an  information  program 
through  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  two 
Governments. 

U.S.  and  Japan  Sign  Agreement 
for  Technical  Cooperation 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  an- 
nounced on  April  6  the  conclusion  at  Tokyo  of  a 
technical  cooperation  agreement  with  Japan  aimed 
at  strengthening  that  nation's  economy  through 
increased  efficiency  in  industry,  agriculture,  and 
commerce.  It  is  the  first  agreement  Foa  has  con- 
cluded with  Japan  on  an  operating  program  in 
that  country. 

The  technical  cooperation  agreement  covers  op- 
erations of  a  Japanese  Productivity  Center  for 
which  Foa  has  allotted  an  initial  $200,000  with 
Japan  putting  up  a  like  amount  in  local  currency. 
Foa  has  available  a  total  of  $500,000  appropriated 
by  the  last  Congress  to  begin  the  technical  cooper- 
ation program  in  Japan. 

The  center  was  officially  opened  by  Japan  in 
February,  but  Foa  financial  support  was  not  pos- 
sible until  the  formal  agreement  had  been  con- 
cluded and  signed.  Patterned  after  similar 
programs  in  Europe  under  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
technical  assistance  program  in  Japan  is  designed 
to  increase  productivity  with  its  attendant  benefits, 
including  an  expansion  of  Japan's  trade,  particu- 
larly in  the  Far  East,  and  increasing  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  Japan. 

Foa  will  provide  technical  aid  and  send  Ameri- 
can  experts   to   work   with   the   Japanese,   and 
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numbers  of  Japanese  industrialists  and  technicians 
will  be  brought  to  the  United  States  to  observe 
and  study  American  methods  in  industry,  mining, 
labor,  transportation,  agriculture,  and  related 
fields. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 

Convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules  relating  to 
international  transportation  by  air,  and  additional 
protocol.  Concluded  at  Warsaw  October  12,  1929. 
Entered  into  force  February  13,  1933.  49  Stat.  300. 
Ratification  deposited:  Union  of  South  Africa  (includes 
Territory  of  South  West  Africa),  December  22,  1954. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy    plant,    the    production    of,    international    and 
wholesale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.    Dated  at  New 
York  June  23,  1953.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Pakistan,  March  10,  1955. 

Publications 

Protocol  amending  agreement  for  suppression  of  circula- 
tion of  obscene  publications  signed  at  Paris  May  4,  1910 
(37  Stat.  1511).    Done  at  Lake  Success  May  4,  1949. 
TIAS  2164. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Luxembourg,  March  14,  1955. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention.  Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.  Entered  into  force 
January  1,  1954.2 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  April  1, 
1955. 

Final  protocol  to  the  international  telecommunication  con- 
vention.    Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1954.2 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  April  1, 
1955. 

White  Slave  Traffic 

Protocol  amending  the  international  agreement  signed  at 
Paris  May  18,  1904,  and  the  international  convention 
signed  at  Paris  May  4,  1910,  for  suppression  of  white 
slave  traffic.  Done  at  Lake  Success  May  4, 1949.  TIAS 
2332. 
Uccptance  deposited:  Luxembourg,  March  14,  1955. 


BILATERAL 

Guatemala 

Agreement  providing  for  investment  guaranties  auth 
ized  by  section  413  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  i 
of  1954.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washing 
March  23, 1955.    Entered  into  force  March  23, 1955. 

Haiti 

Agreement  providing  for  emergency  assistance  to  Haiti 
connection  with  hurricane  disaster,  pursuant  to  Title 
Public  Law  480  (68  Stat.  454,  457).  Effected  by 
change  of  notes  at  Port-au-Prince  March  22  and  Apri 
1955.  Entered  into  force  April  1,  1955  ;  operative  Oc 
ber  15,  1954. 

Iraq 

Agreement  relating  to  a  technical  cooperation  progr 
of  community  welfare.  Signed  at  Baghdad  March 
1955.    Entered  into  force  March  2,  1955. 

Agreement  relating  to  a  technical  cooperation  progr: 
of  social  welfare  services.     Effected  by  exchange 
notes  at  Baghdad  July  21  and  August  18,  1952.    Ente) 
into  force  August  18,  1952.    TIAS  2725. 
Replaced  (by  above  agreement)  :  March  2,  1955. 


'., 


Japan 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  I  . 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  ■ 
estates,  inheritances,  and  gifts.  Signed  at  Washingl 
April  16, 1954.  Ratified  by  the  President  March  7, 19  ' 
Ratified  by  Japan  March  25,  1955.  Instruments  ; 
ratification  exchanged  April  1, 1955.  Entered  into  fo:i  : 
April  1,  1955. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President :  April  8,  1955. 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  1 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes 
income,  with  a  related  exchange  of  notes.  Signed 
Washington  April  16,  1954.  Ratified  by  the  Presidi 
March  7,  1955.  Ratified  by  Japan  March  25,  1955.  :, 
struments  of  ratification  exchanged  April  1,  19 
Entered  into  force  April  1, 1955. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President :  April  8,  1955. 


Panama 

Convention  regarding  the  Col6n  Corridor  and  certe 
other  corridors  through  the  Canal  Zone.  Signed 
Panama  May  24,  1950.  Ratified  by  the  Preside 
August  21,  1950. 

Entered  into  force:  April  11,  1955   (date  of  exchaD   - 
of  instruments  of  ratification). 
Highway  convention   signed  at  Panama   September  : 
1950.     Ratified  by  the  President  July  18,  1952. 
Entered  into  force:  April  11,  1955   (date  of  exchaD 
of  instruments  of  ratification). 

I 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Correction 

Bulletin  of  April  18,  1955,  p.  666— In  the  sixth 
line  of  the  second  column,  the  date  should  be 
October  23,  195/+. 
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Department  of  State  Bu/lel  |,  ( 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


oblems  of  Administering  East  African  Trust  Territories 


Statements  by  Mason  Sears 

UjS.  Representative  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  '■ 


5.  POSITION  ON  TIMETABLE  PRINCIPLE 

l./U.N.  press  release  2121  dated  February  24 

I  have  a  statement  concerning  the  report  of  the 
siting  Mission  to  East  Africa  on  which  I  had 
i  privilege  of  serving. 

There  are  several  points  in  the  report  on  which 
as  a  member  of  the  mission,  took  an  individual 
w  but  on  which  my  Government  has  reached 
newhat  different  conclusions.  I  wish  to  refer 
w  particularly  to  the  suggestion  of  laying  down 
imetable  for  the  attainment  of  self-government. 
Y  Government  recognizes  that  sometimes,  where 
;erritory  is  close  to  self-government,  this  con- 
)t  has  merit.  In  the  case  of  the  Philippines,  for 
imple,  the  United  States  did  recommend  a  date 

independence  some  years  before  its  realization. 
3ut  as  a  general  principle  the  United  States 
itinues  to  believe  that  target  dates  for  self- 
vernment  should  only  be  set  when  the  inhabit- 
ts  of  a  trust  territory  are  nearly  approaching 
>  time  when  they  are  "able  to  undertake  its  re- 
msibilities." 

lowever,  my  Government  believes  that  as  a 
leral  rule  the  setting  of  a  timetable  tends  to  be 

rigid  and  doubts  whether  it  can  usefully  be 
plied  to  Tanganyika.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
[ieves  that  orderly  progress  toward  self-govern- 
;nt  should  always  be  carried  resolutely  to  a 
mpletion.    In  certain  cases  the  achievement  of 

government  might  be  brought  about  even 
ner  than  called  for  in  a  timetable. 

ecordingly,  since  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
gress  in  economic  and  social  as  well  as  in  politi- 

Made  in  the  Council  on  Feb.  24,  Mar.  8,  and  Mar.  17. 


cal  and  constitutional  fields,  my  Government  will 
not  support  the  timetable  principle  for  Tangan- 
yika. 


THE  RACIAL  PROBLEM  IN  TANGANYIKA 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2125  dated  March  8 

Most  of  the  political  issues  in  Africa  today  can 
be  traced  to  one  of  three  sources — racialism,  na- 
tionalism, or  the  ownership  of  land.  But  these 
are  issues  which  have  always  provoked  differences 
among  peoples  and  governments  all  over  the 
world.  They  are  heard  in  parliamentary  debates 
in  many  countries.  And  we  see  them  here  in  the 
differing  approach  which  marks  the  colonial 
policies  of  the  three  principal  administering 
powers. 

It  is,  consequently,  not  surprising  that  they 
arise  in  this  Council  and  in  the  report  of  the  Visit- 
ing Mission  to  Tanganyika.2  At  least  they  help 
to  explain  why  emerging  nationhood  is  a  problem 
of  such  interest  and  importance. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  debate  over 
individual  issues  in  the  report  has  obscured  the 
undeniable  overall  progress  of  Tanganyika.  By 
any  fair  comparison  this  territory  is  making  great 
headway.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  basic  premise  of 
the  report  itself,  although  it  is  a  premise  which 
was  not  sufficiently  stressed  and  has,  therefore, 
been  generally  overlooked. 

The  report  states,  in  so  many  words,  that  "there 
has  been  continuous  progress  during  the  post-war 
years,  and  this  largely  reflects  the  confidence,  good 

1  U.N.  doc.  T/1142  dated  Dec.  23,  1954. 
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will  and  determination  of  the  Administering 
Authority  and  its  representatives  in  the  territory." 

Its  chief  representative,  Sir  Edward  Twining, 
Governor  of  Tanganyika  since  1949,  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the 
territory.  His  clear  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  area  is  respected  by  all  races  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  Africans. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  territory  not 
only  in  the  report  but  in  subsequent  discussions 
that  we  shall  refrain  from  further  comment  except 
on  the  subject  of  timetables  and  the  multiracial 
policy. 

On  the  question  of  a  timetable  for  independence, 
the  United  States  Government  does  not  support  its 
application  to  Tanganyika,  nor  does  any  of  our 
delegation  believe  it  would  have  the  effect  of  speed- 
ing the  coming  of  self-government.  The  facts  are 
that  British  administrators  are  promoting  self- 
government  in  Africa  as  fast  as  they  possibly  can. 
For  proof  of  this  we  point  to  Togoland  and  the 
Gold  Coast,  to  Nigeria  and  the  Cameroons. 

As  to  the  question  of  a  multiracial  policy,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  high  purpose.  Neither  can 
we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  European-Asian 
population  is  less  than  one  percent  of  the  whole. 
Our  position  on  this  question  is  twofold.  The 
first  is  that  Tanganyika  is  primarily  an  African 
country  and  is  being  sincerely  developed  as  such 
by  its  multiracial  population.  The  second  is  that 
eventually  the  Africans  themselves  will  have  to 
make  a  very  important  decision.  They  will  have 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  approve  some  workable 
system  to  protect  the  partnership  rights  of  their 
European  and  Asian  partners  after  Tanganyika 
has  become  self-governing.  The  importance 
which  this  decision  will  have  for  the  economic 
future  of  their  country  is  clear. 

In  this  connection  Lord  Lloyd,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  recently  had  this 
to  say :  "Where  there  is  a  multiracial  problem,  the 
first  essential  is  for  the  leaders  of  the  local  groups 
to  get  together  and  work  out  a  basis  of  corporate 
action.     It  cannot  be  imposed  from  outside." 

"Nor  could  the  British  Government,"  said  Sir 
Alan  Burns  in  a  statement  last  year,  "agree  to  a 
solution  that  gave  forever  to  the  minority  complete 
political  power  over  the  indigenous  majority."  He 
went  on  to  say,  "The  majority  of  the  population 
cannot  in  any  country  be  governed  indefinitely  by 
a  minority  and  especially  by  a  minority  of  aliens." 
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This  idea  has  been  expressed  with  equal  fina'. 
by  Prime  Minister  Huggins  of  the  Central  Afri. 
Federation.  He  has  stated,  "The  only  way  Eu 
peans  can  survive  in  Africa  is  to  get  on  with  A: 
cans  and  make  them  friends.  The  African  m 
be  given  a  chance,"  he  said;  "otherwise  the  Eu 
pean  will  have  to  leave  Africa."  Those  were 
words  of  Prime  Minister  Huggins  and  they 
pertinent  to  Tanganyika. 

Taken  together,  it  seems  to  us  that  these  th 
statements  should  dispel  any  doubt  whatever  tl 
Tanganyika  is  considered  to  be  primarily  an  Al 
can  country  and  is  being  developed  as  such  by 
multiracial  population. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  the  merits  or  c 
merits  of  the  Visiting  Mission's  report,  there  isc 
fact  that  is  beyond  debate,  and  that  is  this:  Ts 
ganyika  is  above  all  a  dynamic  place  where  Af 
cans,  Asians,  and  Europeans  can  and  do  have  t 
thoughts  about  its  future.  The  United  Sta 
delegation  hopes  that  the  three  races,  movi 
closer  and  closer  together,  will  have  the  patier 
and  wisdom  to  keep  it  that  way. 


PROGRESS  IN  RUANDA-URUNDI 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2130  dated  March  17 

The  report  of  the  Visiting  Mission  to  Buand 
Urundi3    contains    many    comments.     Some 
them  are  very  complimentary ;  others  are  debal 
ble  because  they  suggest  amendments  to  esta  ~ 
lished  policies.     But  as  a  member  of  the  Visiti) 
Mission,  let  me  say  that  I  never  heard  anyo 
question  the  extent  of  the  overall  Belgian  cont)  ! 
bution  to  the  welfare  of  Kuanda-Urundi. 

A  few  days  ago  the  representative  of  Belgiu 
noted  the  lack  of  attention  which  the  report  hi 
given  to  the  highly  successful  reforestation  of  tl 
countryside.  Mr.  President,  it  is  extremely  dif 
cult  to  edit  and  publish  within  2  weeks  a  balanc* 
report  on  a  subject  so  vast  and  so  interesting : 
Buanda-Urundi.  But  the  representative  of  Be 
gium  is  right.  I  say  this  because  one  of  the  mo 
impressive  features  of  this  hilly  country  is  w 
questionably  the  extent  of  its  forest  areas.  Tr& 
grow  everywhere.  There  must  be  millions  < 
them,  and  every  one  of  them  comes  from  Belgia 
reforestation  programs. 

Because  of  these  programs  the  barren  hillsides* 


'  U.N.  doc.  T/1141  dated  Dec.  8,  1954. 
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Application  of  "Atoms  for  Peace" 
to  Economy  of  Trust  Territories 

Following  is  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Scars  in  the 
Trusteeship  Council  on  March  2  (U.S. /U.N.  press 
n  It  use  2122). 

The  United  States  delegation  believes  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  atoins-for-peace  proposal  may 
have  a  number  of  important  applications  to  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  African  trust  territories,  and  espe- 
cially Tanganyika  because  of  its  size. 

The  possibilities  of  atomic  research  are  vast,  and 
although  it  would  be  unwise  to  expect  too  much 
tomorrow,  radioactive  tracers  have  already  shown 
that  it  is  frequently  possible  to  improve  soil  fer- 
tility and  to  expand  productive  areas.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, research  proves  that  this  can  be  done  in 
Ruanda-Urundi,  where  population  density  and  re- 
current crop  shortages  are  primary  concerns,  it 
might  one  day  open  up  the  way  to  agricultural 
prosperity. 

In  another  field  of  activity,  radioactive  tracers 
have  been  used  successfully  to  combat  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  insects.  It  is  entirely  possible,  for 
instance,  that  application  of  tracers  to  a  study  of 
the  tsetse  fly  problem  might  lead  ultimately  to  dis- 
coveries which  could  conceivably  eradicate  this 
pest. 

What  this  would  mean  to  Tanganyika — and  all 
the  other  territories,  for  that  matter — would  be 
hard  to  exaggerate.  Vast  new  areas  would  become 
safe  for  farming.  Land  shortages  would  be  re- 
lieved.    And  the  growth  of  grievances  like  those 


which  keep  the  Mau  Mau  movement  alive  would 
become  unlikely. 

In  West  Africa  the  all-important  cocoa  industry 
is  threatened  by  the  swollen  shoot  disease.  It  is 
possible  that  over  a  period  of  time  tracers  might 
show  how  to  develop  a  tree  which  would  be  resist- 
ant to  this  blight. 

And  there  are  other  uses.  However,  we  do  not 
say  that  all,  or  any,  of  these  things  can  be  accom- 
plished. Far  from  it.  Some  may  not  be  possible 
at  all.  But  we  do  suggest  that  experimentation  is 
worth  trying. 

We  believe  that  tracer  techniques  may  reveal 
new  ways  to  find  out  how  these  things  can  be  done. 
In  any  case,  the  possibility  of  new  discoveries  has 
stimulated  considerable  tracer  research  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

Therefore,  in  line  with  President  Eisenhower's 
proposal,  if  any  qualified  agricultural  experts  from 
the  trust  territories  desire  to  attend  the  Oak  Ridge 
Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies  for  a  short  course  in 
tracer  techniques,  their  applications  will  be  most 
welcome.  Longer  courses  are  available  at  several 
American  universities.  Furthermore,  the  prospec- 
tive visitors  will  be  given  every  assistance  which 
the  United  States  Government  is  in  a  position  to 
offer  under  its  interim  programs  to  develop  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

A  supply  of  radioactive  materials  for  the  use  of 
these  experts  when  they  return  to  their  respective 
territories  presents  no  difficulty,  as  several  nations 
are  already  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  isotopes. 

My  delegation  hopes  that  the  various  administer- 
ing authorities  will  find  this  suggestion  worthy  of 
study. 


>rmer  generation  have  been  as  good  as  rescued 

n  the  desert.     But  the  forests  are  only  one  as- 

;  of  the  country.     There  is  also  its  network  of 

silent  roads,  its  irrigated  valleys,  and  the  cul- 

tion  of  its  hillsides,  which  are  often  terraced 

it  up  to  the  top. 

he  difficulty  of  doing  all  these  things,  espe- 

ly  in  a  land  so  deep  in  Central  Africa  that 

.1  recently  it  was  very  hard  to  reach,  must  be 

arent  to  every  visitor. 

hen  there  is  the  undeniable  economic,  social, 

educational  progress  of  its  people.    The  ath- 

>  skill  of  some  of  them  is  such — especially  in 

high  jump — that  they  should  be  urged  to  com- 

i  in  the  international  Olympic  games.     They 

Id  be  hard  to  beat. 

11  of  these  accomplishments  are  inherent  in  the 

sion's  report,  although  the  proper  emphasis  is 

ing. 
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Altogether  it  is  vitally  important  for  the  free 
world  that  the  progress  of  this  territory  should 
continue  and  that  nothing  in  the  future  shall  arise 
to  undo  the  good  which  the  Belgian  Government 
has  done. 

But  turning  to  the  recommendations  of  the  re- 
port, we  would  like  to  point  out  that  those  which 
the  administering  authority  appears  to  oppose 
the  most  come,  in  almost  every  case,  from  one  basic 
premise.  This  was  a  fear  held  by  a  majority  of 
the  mission  that  the  administration's  policy  of 
slow  but  evenly  maturing  progress  might  not  be 
fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  evolutionary  pace 
in  other  parts  of  Africa.  We  thought  that  the 
future  stability  of  the  territory  would  be  better 
safeguarded  if  too  big  a  gap  between  the  political 
responsibility  of  its  people  and  that  of  their  pro- 
spective self-governing  neighbors  could  be 
avoided. 
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It  is  here  that  a  timetable  for  achieving  inde- 
pendence comes  in.  And  it  is  here  again,  as  in  the 
case  of  Tanganyika,  that  I  must  record  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  timetable 
principle  for  Ruanda-Urundi. 

The  views  of  the  Belgian  administration  on 
the  best  way  to  promote  political  progress  in  this 
territory  have  often  been  explained  to  the  Trus- 
teeship Council.  We  respect  their  philosophy 
and  can  only  hope  they  will  be  given  enough  time 
to  accomplish  their  goals,  unaffected  by  events  in 
other  territories. 

It  could  well  be  that  methodical,  unhurried 
progress  toward  final  emancipation  will  ulti- 
mately turn  Ruanda-Urundi  into  one  of  the  most 
stable  areas  in  Africa.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
understatement  to  say  that  this  is  the  earnest  hope 
of  the  U.S.  delegation. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Public  Advisers  to  GATT  Delegation 

On  April  16  (press  release  211)  Secretary  Dulles 
announced  the  designation  of  four  public  advisers 
to  the  U.S.  delegation  which  is  now  at  Geneva  con- 
ducting tariff  negotiations  with  Japan  and  other 
countries.1  The  U.S.  officials  on  the  negotiating 
delegation  represent  nine  executive  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  Government.  It  is  expected 
that  this  delegation  will  be  materially  aided  by  the 
broad  experience  and  judgment  of  the  public  ad- 
visers just  appointed. 

The  negotiations  at  Geneva  are  being  conducted 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  the  United  States  and  third 
countries  which  are  negotiating  with  the  Japa- 
nese under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gatt).  Upon  conclusion 
of  the  negotiations,  Japan  is  expected  to  become 
a  full-fledged  participant  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment. At  present  Japan  is  participating  on  a 
provisional  basis. 

The  public  advisers  will  arrive  in  Geneva  about 
April  24.    They  are : 

Allan  B.  Kline,  former  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation 


'For  announcement  of  U.S.  delegation,  see  Bulletin 
of  Mar.  7,  1955,  p.  402. 
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Bert  Seidman,  staff  economist,  American  Federation 

Labor 
Russell  G.  Smith,  executive  vice  president  in  charge 

international  operations,  Bank  of  America 
Lawrence  F.  Whittemore,  chairman  of  the  board  of  dir< 

tors,  Brown  Company,  pulp  and  paper  manufacturer' 
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OFFICIAL    BUSINESS 


The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gatt)  came 
into  existence  on  January  1,  1948,  as  an  undertaking  by  eight 
of  the  most  important  world  trading  countries,  including  the 
United  States.  This  agreement  sets  out  general  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  international  trade  and  establishes  standards  for 
international  cooperation  through  joint  negotiation  of  the  re- 
duction of  tariffs  and  the  elimination  of  other  barriers  to  free 
world  trade.  Today  34  countries  participate  in  this  unique 
international  cooperative  association.  Together,  they  account 
for  about  80  percent  of  world  trade. 

As  a  result  of  changes  in  world  economic  conditions  since 
1948,  representatives  of  the  countries  participating  in  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  recently  made  an  intensive  review  of  its  pro- 
visions. They  proposed  amendments  which  are  designed  to 
strengthen  the  agreement  and  to  provide  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion (Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation)  to  administer  the 
world  trade  rules.  The  amendments  agreed  upon  will  come 
into  operation  after  approval  by  the  contracting  parties. 

Two  recent  Department  of  State  publications  explain  this 
important  agreement  and  the  proposed  amendments  : 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  .  .  . 

Present  Rules  and  Proposed  Revisions  45   cents 

(A  comparative  study.) 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  .   .   . 

An  Explanation  of  Its  Provisions  and  the  Proposed  Amendments 

Publication  No.  5813  20  cents 

(An  explanation  in  layman's  language.) 

These  publications  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Please  send  me copies  of 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  .  .  . 
Present  Rules  and  Proposed  Revisions 
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The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  .  .  . 

An  Explanation  of  Its  Provisions  and  the  Proposed  Amendments 
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^commendations  for  1956  Mutual  Security  Program 


'ollowing  is  the  text  of  the  President's  message 
Oongress  containing  recommendations  for  the 
tual  Security  Program  for  1956,  together  with 
itter  from  the  President  to  Secretary  Dulles 
oerning  the  future  administration  of  the 
gram,. 


SIDENTIAL   MESSAGE  " 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
recommend  that  the  Congress  authorize,  for 
'Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30, 1956,  the  Program 
Mutual   Security  outlined   in  this  message. 
I  program  reflects  the  greatly  improved  condi- 
b  in  Europe  and  provides  for  the  critical  needs 
Ysia.     It  encourages  private  overseas  invest- 
k  and  private  enterprise  abroad,  fosters  an 
tease  in  cooperative  effort,  emphasizes  loans 
fer  than  grants  wherever  possible.    I  consider 
brogram  an  indispensable  part  of  a  realistic 
enlightened  national  policy, 
he  fixed,  unwavering  objective  of  that  policy 
just,  prosperous,  enduring  peace.     On  this 
:amental  position,  we  base  our  broad  approach 
,rd  our  world  trade,  our  military  alliances, 
exchange  of  information  and  of  persons,  our 
lership  with  free  nations  through  the  Mutual 
rity  Program.    This  partnership  is  rooted  in 
acts  of  economic  and  defense  interdependence 
ilso  in  the  understanding  and  respect  of  each 
ler  for  the  cultural  and  national  aspirations 
e  other. 

le  recommendations  in  this  message  are  an 
Itial  complement  to  the  foreign  economic  pro- 
outlined  in  my  message  of  January  10, 1955.2 
program  is  designed  to  develop  the  economic 
?th  and  the  security  of  the  free  world  through 
lytrade  expansion  among  the  free  nations 

Doc.  144,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  transmitted  Apr.  20. 
lletix  of  Jan.  24,  1955,  p.  119. 
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and  through  an  increased  flow  of  investment 
capital  particularly  to  underdeveloped  areas.  The 
lessening  of  barriers  to  trade  in  the  free  world  is  a 
vital  component  for  the  successful  implementation 
of  our  national  policy  for  security  and  peace. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  certain  free 
world  countries,  because  of  the  aftermath  of  war 
and  its  continuing  threat  or  because  of  less  de- 
veloped economies,  require  assistance  which  will 
help  them  achieve  stable  national  health  and  essen- 
tial defensive  strength.  The  Mutual  Security 
Program  is  designed  to  deal  with  these  specific 
problems  in  the  national  interest  and  in  the  cause 
of  peace.  The  program  stands  on  its  demonstrated 
worth. 

Its  cumulative  success  is  especially  evident  in 
Western  Europe  today.  The  free  nations  there 
have  attained  new  levels  of  production,  larger 
volumes  of  trade,  expanded  employment,  and  ris- 
ing standards  of  living.  They  have  established 
strong  defense  forces  which,  although  deficient  in 
some  respects,  now  constitute  a  significant  deter- 
rent to  aggression  and  add  substantially  to  the 
free  world's  defensive  power.  Their  own  national 
efforts  and  their  cooperation  with  each  other  are 
the  prime  reasons  for  their  success.  However,  the 
United  States  Mutual  Security  Program  and  its 
predecessor,  the  European  Kecovery  Program, 
deserve  an  important  portion  of  the  credit. 

The  program  I  now  recommend  to  you  for  Fiscal 
Year  1956  proposes  no  economic  aid  for  the  orig- 
inal Marshall  Plan  countries  in  Western  Europe. 
These  nations  are  capable  of  meeting  current 
defense  goals  without  such  support.  Deliveries 
of  arms  from  previous  appropriations  will  con- 
tinue under  constant  review  to  insure  that  the 
latest  weapon  developments  and  strategic  think- 
ing are  taken  into  account.  Our  initial  contri- 
bution toward  the  arming  of  German  forces  is 
already  funded  by  previous  Congressional  action. 
In  Spain  and  Yugoslavia,  which  were  not  in  the 
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Marshall  Plan,  defense  programs  can  be  successful 
only  with  further  strengthening  of  their  economic 
base.  New  appropriations  are  needed  to  continue 
our  cooperation  with  them.  Likewise  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  city  of  Berlin  require  con- 
tinued support  for  that  outpost  of  freedom. 

But  the  immediate  threats  to  world  security  and 
stability  are  now  centered  in  Asia.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  funds  requested  of  the  Congress 
will  be  used  to  meet  the  threat  there.  Within  the 
vast  arc  of  free  Asia,  which  extends  from  the  Ke- 
public  of  Korea  and  Japan  to  the  Middle  East, 
770  million  people,  one-third  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, reside.  Most  of  them  are  citizens  of  newly 
independent  states.  Some  have  been  engaged  in 
recent  war  against  the  Communists.  All  are 
threatened.  Capital  is  very  scarce.  Technical 
and  administrative  skill  is  limited.  Within  the 
area,  however,  abundant  resources  and  fertile 
lands  are  ready  for  development. 

Now  is  the  time  for  accelerated  development  of 
the  nations  along  the  arc.  The  major  responsi- 
bility must  necessarily  lie  with  the  countries 
themselves.  At  best,  foreign  capital  as  well  as 
foreign  aid  can  only  launch  or  stimulate  the  proc- 
ess of  creating  dynamic  economies.  In  this  light, 
the  United  States  has  the  capacity,  the  desire,  the 
concern  to  take  the  lead  in  friendly  help  for  free 
Asia. 

For  example,  we  can  assist  in  providing  and 
mobilizing  capital  for  useful  and  constructive  de- 
velopment. We  can  encourage  our  successful  pri- 
vate industry  to  join  with  the  people  of  free  Asia 
in  building  their  private  industry  and  facilitate 
the  way.  We  can  consult  and  advise  on  the  means 
by  which  a  free  nation  builds  upon  the  initiative 
of  independent  farmers  to  achieve  a  steady  ad- 
vance toward  better  standards  of  living,  in  con- 
trast to  the  mounting  failures  of  collectivist  agri- 
culture. 

It  is  clear  that  most  of  the  nations  of  free  Asia 
prefer  to  quicken  their  cooperative  march  toward 
these  objectives  through  the  Colombo  Plan  Con- 
sultative Group  which  was  established  in  1950 
to  promote  mutual  economic  development.  We 
welcome  this  initiative.  As  a  member  of  the 
Group,  we  shall  continue  to  work  in  strengthening 
its  cooperative  efforts. 

The  varied  nature  of  national  situations  re- 
quires that  our  cooperation  be  essentially  bilateral. 
Some  of  the  nations  are  members  of  the  Manila 
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Pact  and  their  treaty  obligations  give  rise  to  -pi 
cial  economic  problems.  Most  are  members  of  tfc 
Colombo  Plan.  Most,  except  for  Japan,  hav 
very  little  industrial  capacity. 

The  requested  authorization  includes  substar  «i 
tial  funds  to  further  our  mutual  objectives  in  tk  I 
area.  Of  these  funds  I  suggest  that  we  can  aether 
the  maximum  return  if  $200  million  is  set  asid 
for  the  establishment  of  a  President's  Fund  fc 
Asian  Economic  Development,  with  broad  ruk 
enacted  by  Congress  for  its  use  through  loans  an 
grants,  and  with  adequate  latitude  to  meet  chan£ 
ing  circumstances  and  to  take  advantage  of  cor 
structive  opportunities. 

To  help  assure  the  most  effective  use  of  the* 
funds,  this  appropriation  should  be  available  fc 
use  over  a  period  of  years.  Wisdom  and  econom  . 
in  their  use  cannot  be  achieved  through  speed,  j 
small,  firm,  annual  commitment  out  of  this  $20 
million  may  prove  in  many  instances  to  be  th 
most  fruitful  method. 

Because  of  the  continuing  threat  of  aggressio 
and  subversion  in  Asia,  a  large  part  of  the  amount  i 
requested  for  military  assistance  and  direct  force 
support  is  to  build  and  maintain  the  defensiv 
forces  of  our  allies  there.  This  includes  the  sut 
stantial  costs  of  maintaining  and  improving  th  . 
defenses  of  the  Nationalist  Government  of  Chin 
in  Formosa  and  provides  for  military  equipmeri 
and  supplies  for  Korea. 

The  newly  achieved  stability  in  Iran  has  dt 
creased  the  Communist  threat  and  has  opened  th 
way  to  the  use  of  oil  resources.  These  eventuall 
will  bring  revenues  to  the  nation  for  the  furthe 
development  of  the  land  and  the  opening  of  ne^ 
opportunities  for  its  people.  Pending  resumptio 
of  sufficient  revenues  from  oil,  however,  limite 
defense  and  economic  support  must  be  providec 

In  the  Near  East,  our  stalwart  North  Atlanti 
Treaty  Organization  allies,  Greece  and  Turkej 
are  both  making  significant  progress.  But  neithe 
of  them  can  alone  support  the  substantial  arme 
forces  which  they  maintain  for  their  own  defens 
and  for  the  Nato  force  goals  in  that  area.  Thei 
initiative  in  promoting  security  arrangements  i  L 
the  Balkans,  and  Turkey's  vigorous  efforts  fc 
Middle  East  defense,  reinforce  the  need  for  cor 
tinued  support  of  their  efforts.  Iraq's  action  i 
joining  with  Turkey  in  a  defensive  security  u 
rangement  is  another  favorable  development.   I 

The  continuing  tension  between  the  Arab  Stati 
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id  Israel  handicaps  the  peoples  of  all  Near  East 
rtions.     We  should  continue  to  work  with  the 
bernments  and  peoples  on  both  sides  to  improve 
J-ir  economic  status  and  accelerate  their  progress 
Irard  lasting  peace  between  them.    Our  coopera- 
k  is  beginning  to  bring  results,  particularly  in 
I  development  of  water  resources.     Such  de- 
ropnients  in  the  Palestine  area  can  go  far  to 
hove  present  causes  of  tension. 
In  the  vast  continent  of  Africa  the  long-range 
pet  of  our  cooperation  is  extremely  significant. 
ontinent  and  its  resources,  the  progress  of 
t  people  and  their  relationship  to  the  free  world 
I  of  growing  importance.    Requested  appropria- 
te for  this  area  are  needed  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
ite  welfare  and  growth  for  the  peoples  of  Africa, 
n  Latin  America,  I  recommend  intensification 
tour  technical  cooperation  program.     In  this 
la  more  than  a  decade  ago,  technical  cooperation 
t  first  undertaken  in  a  systematic  manner.    The 
Igrams  have  proved  their  high  value  in  many 
c  our  sister  republics.     No  international  pro- 
pns  have  ever  had  such  widespread  welcome  and 
iport.    Indispensable  to  the  economic  develop- 
)  it  of  many  free  nations,  they  also  reflect  the 
Ip  humanitarian  spirit  of  the  American  people, 
"echnical  cooperation  programs  have  contrib- 
tl  effectively  to  the  efforts  of  the  other  American 
Publics  to  strengthen  and  expand  their  national 
Jaomies.    These  efforts  have  likewise  been  aided 
bur  very  large  inter- American  trade,  substan- 
i  private  investment,  more  extensive  lending  by 
lExport-Import  Bank,  and  credits  by  the  Inter- 
Jional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ed.   As  a  result,  Latin  America  has  achieved  a 
If  arkable  rate  of  economic  development.    In  ad- 
jon  to  the  technical  cooperation  programs  for 
Jin  America,  I  recommend  a  continuation  of  our 
Mest  contribution  to  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
i  States  and  further  economic  support  to  meet 
i  critical  situations  in  Guatemala  and  Bolivia. 
Mr  programs  of  national  action  are  not  in  any 
per  a  substitute  for  United  Nations  action  in 
liar  fields.    Every  instance  of  effective  meas- 
I  taken  through  the  United  Nations  on  a  human 
blem  improves  the  ultimate  prospect  of  peace 
he  world.    Therefore,  I  strongly  recommend 
t  the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
fa,  in  which  sixty  governments  participate  and 
bh  is  carried  out  by  the  United  Nations  and 
specialized  agencies  be  supported  in  a  con- 


tinuing and  adequate  manner.  The  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund  has  carried  out  an  especially 
appealing  and  significant  work.  We  have  done 
our  full  share  to  make  this  work  possible.  We 
should  continue  to  do  so. 

Persons  who  have  escaped  from  totalitarian 
oppression,  often  at  great  peril,  and  refugees  up- 
rooted by  war  and  disaster  deserve  further  sup- 
port in  1956  through  programs  administered  by 
the  United  States,  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration. 

One  of  the  unique,  least  expensive,  and  most 
fruitful  aspects  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
is  the  participation,  largely  in  humanitarian  proj- 
ects, of  forty-seven  voluntary  organizations  repre- 
senting many  millions  of  our  citizens.3  These 
organizations  do  an  exceptionally  effective  work 
in  helping  the  escapees  and  refugees  become  self- 
supporting.  They  distribute  large  quantities  of 
food  on  a  people-to-people  basis.  But  certain 
costs  for  transporting  food,  and  for  supplies  be- 
yond their  own  voluntary  resources,  are  needed 
and  should  be  provided. 

In  total,  for  Fiscal  Year  1956, 1  recommend  that 
the  Congress  approve  funds  totaling  $3,530  million 
for  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  as  proposed  in 
the  Budget  Message.4  Of  this  amount  $712.5 
million  is  for  economic  programs,  including  $172 
million  for  a  continuation  of  Technical  Coopera- 
tion programs,  $175.5  million  for  special  pro- 
grams, $165  million  for  development  assistance, 
$200  million  for  the  special  President's  Fund. 
$100  million  is  for  a  worldwide  contingency  fund. 
I  request  $1,000.3  million  for  Defense  Support 
which  serves  both  economic  and  defense  purposes 
by  supplementing  the  efforts  of  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  Asia,  carrying  out  defensive  measures 
beyond  their  current  financial  capacity.  $1,717.2 
million  is  for  military  assistance  and  direct  forces 
support.  Included  in  this  amount  is  $500  million 
to  cover  expected  losses  to  present  military  assist- 
ance programs  by  operation  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1955. 


3  The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  last  month 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  FOA  and  U.  S.  Voluntary 
Agencies;  copies  may  be  obtained  from  FOA's  Office  of 
Public  Reports,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  For  a  summary 
of  voluntary  foreign  aid  during  the  period  1939-1953,  see 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  15,  1954,  p.  383. 

'Ibid.,  Jan.  31,  1955,  p.  163. 
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The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  has 
proved  to  be  an  effective  and  efficient  instrument 
for  conducting  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  An 
able  and  devoted  group  of  men  and  women  have 
successfully  conducted  the  program  under  direct 
line  authority  from  the  President. 

The  Congress  provided  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954  for  the  termination  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  by  June  30  of  this  year. 
As  I  indicated  in  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  April  15, 1  shall  issue  an  Executive  Order 
effective  June  30,  1955,  transferring  the  affairs  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  to  the 
Department  of  State,  except  for  certain  military 
aspects  which  will  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

This  transfer  to  permanent  Departments  of  the 
Government  will  reflect  the  significance  of  this 
program  as  an  integral  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 
In  the  implementation  of  the  program,  the  facili- 
ties of  all  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  will 
be  used  where  appropriate,  and  to  the  maximum 
possible  extent  on  a  contract  basis.  However,  it 
is  essential  that  responsibility  for  the  non-military 
operations  continue  unified;  to  fragment  this  re- 
sponsibility among  several  agencies  would  seri- 
ously detract  from  their  effectiveness.  The  re- 
organization will  continue  the  role  of  the  Institute 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  in  carrying  out  coopera- 
tive programs  for  the  advancement  of  the  well- 
being  of  the  peoples  in  the  other  American 
Republics. 

The  continuity  of  operations  and  the  adjust- 
ments of  internal  relationships  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  after  June  30,  1955,  will  require  a 
period  of  transition.  I  recommend  that  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1955  include  broad  authority 
to  revise  the  organization  during  a  period  of  six 
months  following  June  30,  1955. 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
will  be  a  new  semi-autonomous  unit  within  the 
Department  of  State.  Its  Director  will  report 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  will,  on  the 
Secretary's  behalf,  give  supervision  and  direction 
to  the  mutual  security  operations  performed 
within  the  Department  of  State. 

This  responsibility  will  require  that  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  have  the 
capacity  to  make  and  carry  out  operating  decisions 
within  broad  policy  guides  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.    It  will  likewise  require  that  the 


Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  A 
ministration  have  his  own  complement  of  suppa! 
ing  staff  and  program  personnel,  both  in  YVai 
ington  and  in  the  field.  It  will  be  his  respoi| 
bility  to  assure  that  appropriate  policy  guide  lij 
are  secured  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  a 
within  those  guide  lines  he  will  issue  the  necess:j 
instructions  to  the  field  to  carry  out  its  pol:i 

Based  on  the  experience  of  the  past  two  ye;| 
three  out  of  every  four  dollars  appropriated 
the  entire  Mutual  Security  Program  will  be 
mediately  spent  within  the  United  States 
commodities,  services,  machinery,  and  other  ite:  i 
Insofar  as  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  efl" 
tive  meeting  of  our  goals  overseas,  the  commc 
ties  will  include  food,  cotton,  coal,  and  other  go- 
for  which  our  capacity  or  surplus  supply  m 
readily  matches  requirements.  Approximat 
$350  million  of  agricultural  products  are  expec 
to  be  used  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1955.  This  inchr 
a  significant  export  of  major  surplus  crops.  Sh 
ments  under  the  Mutual  Security  Program  \ 
be  in  addition  to  but  coordinated  with  sales  of  s 
plus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  c 
rencies  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel* 
ment  and  Assistance  Act. 

The  other  twenty-five  percent  of  the  dollars  \ 
be  spent  overseas  in  a  manner  that  will  a 
directly  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  Mut: 
Security  Program.  For  example,  the  offsh 
procurement  contracts  assist  in  establishing  a 
fense  production  base  in  key  points  in  the  f : 
world.  In  addition,  these  expenditures  will  I 
directly  add  to  the  power  of  other  nations  Bl 
sequently  to  purchase  with  these  dollars  oth 
needed  goods  from  the  United  States. 

I  recommend  continuance  of  the  authority  in 
present  Mutual  Security  Act  to  meet  unexpec : 
events  by  transfer  of  funds,  appropriated  for  ( 
geographic  area  or  purpose,  to  another  geograp 
area  or  purpose.    Experience  in  recent  years  h 
demonstrated  that  flexible  authority  is  highly  i 
sirable  to  move  with  dispatch  to  meet  new  circu- 
stances,  to  overcome  new  dangers,  or  to  capital 
upon  favorable  developments. 

New  procedures  approved  by  the  Congress  1 1 
year  now  make  possible  maximum  integration  I 
domestic  procurement  of  military  equipment  I 
our  own  and  allied  forces,  increased  flexibility ' 
the  flow  of  military  equipment  to  our  allies  ■ 
greatly   simplified   procurement   and   account^ 
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rangements.  Under  the  new  procedures,  the 
ilitary  departments  procure  most  of  the  equip- 
>ii!  for  this  program  as  u  part  of  their  regular 
ocuremenl  operations,  with  military  assistance 
mis  reserved  to  repay  the  Services  at  the  time 
I  equipment  is  delivered.  Under  present  law, 
litary  assistance  funds  which  are  reserved  re- 
lin  available  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
til  June  30,  1957.  To  further  improve  the  pres- 
t  arrangements,  I  recommend  that  current  and 
aposed  military  assistance  funds  be  made  avail- 
lfl  unt  il  expended,  as  is  now  provided  in  the  case 
most  Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
•  procurement. 

En  conclusion,  I  wish  again  to  emphasize  the 
ential  role  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program, 
e  program  for  the  arc  of  free  Asia  has  had  a 
>rough  review  by  all  the  Departments  of  the 
vernment  concerned,  and  it  has  been  recom- 
nded  to  me  by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nic  Policy  and  the  National  Security  Council 
er  extensive  study. 

ATe  are  making  renewed  and  intensified  efforts 
levelop  a  successful  basic  policy  on  the  question 
ilisarmament  and  we  will  persist  in  this  effort, 
t  until  success  is  assured  beyond  doubt,  the  best 
epects  of  peace  and  the  grim  essentials  of 
urity  together  demand  the  continuance  of  both 
'  national  and  mutual  defense  programs, 
rhe  other  free  nations  need  the  United  States, 
1  we  need  them,  if  all  are  to  be  secure.  Here  is 
ear  case  of  interwoven  self-interest.  The  nec- 
irv  expenditures  to  equip  and  maintain  United 
tea  armed  forces  of  air  and  land  and  sea  at 
itegic  points  beyond  our  borders  are  never 
ed  aid.  The  necessary  expenditures  to  enable 
er  free  nations  associated  with  us  to  equip  and 
mtain  vital  armed  forces  at  these  same  strategic 
Bts  beyond  our  borders  should  not  be  con- 
jred  as  aid.  These,  in  fact,  are  defense  alli- 
e  expenditures  clearly  safeguarding  in  the  most 
liable  manner,  and  at  times  in  the  only  possible 
r,  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  of  other 
I  nations. 

»ur  economy  cannot  be  strong  and  continue  to 
and  without  the  development  of  healthy  eco- 
iic  conditions  in  other  free  nations,  and  with- 
a  continuous  expansion  of  international  trade. 
ther  can  we  be  secure  in  our  freedom  unless, 
where  in  the  world,  we  help  to  build  the  con- 
ons    under    which    freedom    can    flourish    by 
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destroying  the  conditions  under  which  totali- 
tarianism grows— poverty,  illiteracy,  hunger  and 
disease.  Nor  can  we  hope  for  enduring  peace 
until  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  mankind  for 
liberty  and  opportunity  and  growth  are  recog- 
nized as  prior  to  and  paramount  to  the  material 
appetites  which  Communism  exploits. 

Apart  from  any  obstacles  created  by  the  Com- 
munists, this  is  a  long-term  process.  Patience, 
resourcefulness  and  dedication  are  required  as 
well  as  the  creative  application  of  knowledge,  skill 
and  material  resources  to  the  solution  of  funda- 
mental human  problems,  ancient  in  their  origin. 
In  that  spirit,  the  Mutual  Security  Program  is 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  all  free  nations. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  White  House, 
April  20, 1955. 


LETTER  TO  SECRETARY  DULLES9 

April  15,  1955 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  provides  for 
termination  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis- 
tration by  June  30th  of  this  year.  Accordingly, 
I  shall  issue  within  a  few  days  an  Executive  order 
transferring  the  affairs  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,  except  for  certain  military  func- 
tions which  are  charged  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, to  the  Department  of  State  as  of  June  30, 
1955.  Any  subsequent  transfers,  modifications  or 
elimination  of  functions,  or  other  organizational 
changes,  that  should  be  determined  advisable  or 
necessary,  prior  to  June  30,  under  the  guide  lines 
given  here,  will  be  covered  in  a  supplementary 
Executive  order. 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  estab- 
lished two  years  ago,  was  intended  to  centralize  all 
governmental  operations,  as  distinguished  from 
policy  formulation,  that  had  as  their  purpose  the 
cooperative  development  of  economic  and  military 
strength  among  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 
That  function  it  has  performed  well,  but  the  For- 
eign Operations  Administration  has  been  regarded 
by  many  as  merely  a  temporary  unit  of  Govern- 
ment, established  solely  to  meet  certain  short-term 
economic  and  military  requirements.  It  has  come 
to  be  widely  recognized,  however,  that  the  func- 


;  Released  to  the  press  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  Apr.  16. 
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tions  and  the  need  for  cooperative  development  of 
economic  and  military  strength  among  the  free 
nations  are  continuing  and  integral  parts  of  the 
fabric  of  our  international  relations.  The  new 
organization  is  intended  to  reflect  this  public 
recognition. 

The  placing  of  general  responsibility  for  eco- 
nomic operations  as  well  as  for  policy  in  this  field 
within  the  Department  of  State  offers  assurance 
that,  under  a  permanent  government  establish- 
ment, we  are  providing  a  long-range  basis  for  this 
kind  of  international  cooperation.  It  is  emphatic 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States  are  directly  related 
to  the  economic  and  social  advancement  of  all 
peoples  who  share  our  concern  for  the  freedom, 
dignity,  and  well-being  of  the  individual. 

In  the  reorganization  of  Mutual  Security  activi- 
ties' two  years  ago,  there  was  set  forth  a  number  of 
applicable  basic  considerations.  In  our  discus- 
sions of  recent  weeks  we  have  agreed  that  those 
considerations  are  still  valid  and  should  apply  to 
the  new  organization  and  to  the  new  administra- 
tive arrangements  in  the  Department  of  State. 
This  letter  summarizes  our  discussions  of  these 
matters  and  of  the  arrangements  which  should 
govern  the  future  operations  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Program. 

Two  years  ago  I  stated  that  the  Secretary  of 
State,  under  the  President,  must  be  the  official 
responsible  for  the  development  and  control  of 
foreign  policy  and  all  relations  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments, to  include  policies  affecting  mutual  se- 
curity. The  policy  authority  then  fixed  in  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  now  extended  to  include 
supervising  authority  over  operations.  The  Ex- 
ecutive order  will  provide  for  this. 

It  also  was  stated  that  related  mutual  security 
operations  should  be  brought  together  in  a  single 
organization  under  a  single  management.  Con- 
sistent with  this  approach  we  should  avoid  disper- 
sal of  operating  responsibilities  either  within  the 
Department  or  to  agencies  outside  the  Depart- 
ment. 

A  third  objective  stated  in  1953  was  the  freeing 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  from  operating  responsi- 
bilities so  that  he,  assisted  by  his  Under  Secretary, 
could  devote  a  preponderance  of  attention  to  for- 
eign policy.  These  two  important  considerations 
are  recognized  in  the  Executive  order  which  will 
assign  maximum  responsibilities  to  a  single  key 
official  within  the  Department  of  State. 


In  accordance  with  these  organizational  guid 
lines,  the  following  administrative  arrangement 
will  obtain  within  the  Department  of  State : 

1.  A  new  semi-autonomous  organizational  unil 
to  be  known  as  the  International  Cooperation  Ad 
ministration,  will  be  established  in  the  Departmen 
of  State,  to  carry  out  the  transferred  functions. 

2.  Provision  will  be  made  for  a  Director  of  th 
International  Cooperation  Administration  wh« 
will  be  the  key  official  within  the  State  Departmen 
referred  to  above. 

3.  The  Director  of  the  International  Coopera 
tion  Administration  will  report  directly  to  th 
Secretary  of  State  and  will,  on  the  Secretary' 
behalf,  give  supervision  and  direction  to  the  mu 
tual  security  operations  performed  within  th 
State  Department. 

4.  Except  for  those  matters  which,  because  o 
their  nature,  require  final  decision  by  the  Presi 
dent,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  be  responsible  fo 
coordinating  all  mutual  security  programs,  whicl 
will  of  course  include  the  establishment  of  ar 
rangements  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  fo 
effectively  coordinating  mutual  security  program' 
involving  the  Department  of  Defense. 

5.  Since  time  is  pressing,  it  is  essential  that  th 
work  of  reorganization  begin  without  delay.  Th' 
key  to  success  is  the  individual  selected  to  head  th 
new  bureau  within  your  Department.  He  must  b 
a  man  of  such  stature  and  standing  and  of  sucl 
operational  experience  that  you  can  trust  him  wit! 
full  responsibility  in  the  field  of  operations,  so  a; 
to  minimize  the  demands  upon  your  own  time. 

If  such  a  man  is  now  known  to  you  and  availabL 
for  the  position,  please  recommend  him  to  mi 
promptly.  If  you  need  more  time  in  the  selectioi 
of  a  qualified  person,  then  I  request  that  you  ge 
in  touch  immediately  with  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Dodge 
who  has  been  acting  for  me  in  working  out  tht 
general  principles  of  this  reorganization,  so  tha 
with  him  you  may  devise  and  set  up  temporary 
machinery  fitted  and  empowered  to  begin  at  ona 
the  work  of  reorganization. 

6.  I  am  instructing  the  Director  of  the  Bureai 
of  the  Budget  and  my  Advisory  Committee  or 
Government  Organization,  in  connection  witl 
their  general  responsibilities  for  advising  me  oi 
Executive  Branch  Organization,  to  give  close  at 
tention  to  the  new  organizational  arrangement 
and  to  recommend  such  organizational  improve 
ments  as  will  be  considered  appropriate. 
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i.  Any  advisable  or  necessary  changes  in  or- 

nization  and  personnel  should  bo  accomplished 
a  manner  that  will  ensure  equitable  treatment 
the  Government  personnel  employed  in  the  Ad- 
nist ration  of  the  transferred  programs. 
3.  The  appropriations  for  all  the  mutual  secu- 
v  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1956  should  be 
ide  to  the  President,  who  will,  as  in  the  past, 
legate  the  allocation  of  funds  and  other  authori- 
s  to  the  appropriate  agencies,  at  the  same  time 
ting  certain  limits  on  their  exercise  and  reserv- 
r  certain  determinations  to  himself. 

fo  major  reorganization  of  this  character  can 
accomplished  quickly  and  to  attempt  to  do  so 
lid  jeopardize  the  implementation  of  existing 
(grams  which  are  so  important  to  our  relations 
h  other  nations.  The  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
listration  has  a  large  staff  which  operates  in 


many  countries  and  administers  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent but  related  programs.  It  will  take  a  mini- 
mum of  six  months  to  effectuate  the  desirable 
changes  without  unnecessarily  disturbing  projects 
and  programs  now  under  way. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  obtain  as  part 
of  the  legislation  to  extend  the  mutual  security 
programs  beyond  June  30, 1955,  authority  similar 
to  Section  525  of  the  existing  Act  which  would 
give  flexibility  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  Honorable  John  Foster  Dxjixes 
The  Secretary  of  State 
Washington,  D.  C. 


venth  Semiannual  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program 


''he  President  on  March  14.  transmitted  to  the 
xgress  a  report  on  the  mutual  security  program 

the  6  months  ended  December  31,  195 J,..1 
nted  below  are  the  texts  of  the  letter  of  trans- 
tal;  chapter  I,  entitled  "Changing  Direction 

New  Opportunities'1'';  and  the  introduction  to 
pter  II,  "Far  East  and  Pacific"  The  remain- 
chapters  are  entitled  "Near  East,  Africa,  and 
th  Asia,"  "Europe,"  "American  Republics," 

"Other  Parts  of  the  Program." 


SIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
am  transmitting  herewith  the  Seventh  Semi- 
nal Report  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 
3  report  covers  operations  during  the  6-month 
o<l  June  ^Jth-December  31st,  1954,  carried  out 
■rtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
ty  Act  of  1954. 

.  Doc.  97,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sen,  For  an  excerpt  from 
eport  for  January-June  1954,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept 
954,  p.  381. 

'  2,    1955 


During  this  period,  you  will  note  there  was  a 
significant  acceleration  of  operations  in  Asia, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  free  world's  population  oc- 
cupies its  greatest  land  mass,  and  where  Com- 
munism is  stepping  up  its  efforts  of  expansion. 

These  worldwide  programs  of  military  aid,  eco- 
nomic development  and  technical  cooperation  are 
increasing  the  military  security  and  economic 
progress  of  the  United  States  and  our  cooperating 
partners  in  the  free  world. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
The  White  House, 

March  U,  1955. 


CHANGING  DIRECTION  AND 
NEW  OPPORTUNITIES 

Mutual  security  activities  during  the  second  half 
of  1954  reflected  a  further  shift  in  program  em- 
phasis to  the  economically  less-advanced  areas  of 
the  free  world.  This  change  in  the  pattern  of 
United  States  foreign  operations  accords  with  the 
improvement  in  Western  Europe's  economic  situa- 
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tion  and  responds  to  the  current  requirements  and 
opportunities  for  effective  support  to  those  under- 
developed countries  which  have  demonstrated 
their  will  to  go  forward  by  invigorating  their  own 
efforts  for  stability  and  development.  At  this 
juncture,  such  support  has  the  potential  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  gains,  in  terms  of  long-term  se- 
curity and  economic  well-being,  for  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  as  a  whole. 

In  the  6-month  period  covered  by  this  report, 
economic  and  technical  cooperation  programs  in 
a  number  of  countries— Iran,  Egypt,  Guatemala, 
for  examples — were  reshaped  and  strengthened  to 
take  advantage  of  the  enlarged  possibilities  for 
progress  which  stemmed  from  the  recent  settle- 
ments of  long-standing  difficulties.  Additional 
quantities  of  necessary  weapons  and  equipment 
were  delivered  to  our  partners  in  the  free  world 
defense  effort.  In  some  countries— Formosa, 
Thailand,  Turkey — military  aid  programs  were 
stepped  up  to  keep  pace  with  present  security  re- 
quirements. An  agreement  was  worked  out  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  which 
permitted  the  Korean  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment program  to  proceed  at  a  faster  rate.  Half  a 
million  Vietnamese  who  fled  the  Communist  re- 
gime were  helped  to  move  southward  to  start  life 
anew  under  democracy.  Plans  were  developed 
with  countries  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  use 
United  States  agricultural  surpluses  to  a  larger 
extent  in  the  various  programs  abroad. 

These  multiple  actions  characterized  the  make- 
up and  direction  of  the  mutual  security  effort  un- 
der the  program  authorized  by  the  Congress  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  of  operation. 

The  Present  Program 

For  the  fiscal  year  which  will  end  on  June  30, 
1955,  a  total  of  $2.8  billion  in  new  funds  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  for  mutual  security 
purposes.  In  addition,  $2.5  billion  of  funds 
unobligated  in  previous  years  was  authorized  to 
be  carried  over  for  use  in  the  current  program. 
Virtually  all  of  this  carryover  was  earmarked  for 
the  supply  of  military  weapons  and  equipment 
under  the  military  aid  agreements  which  we  have 
with  over  30  countries  around  the  world. 

New  funds  made  available  for  mutual  security 
programs  have  been  reduced  steadily  in  recent 
years,  for  the  most  part  because  of  the  growing 
ability  of  Western   Europe  independently  to  fi- 


nance its  requirements  from  the  dollar  area.     Tj| 
fiscal   year's   appropriation   of   $2.8   billion  vs 
nearly  $2  billion  less  than  that  of  the  previous  i 
cal  year,  and  some  $4.5  billion — or  62  percent- 
below  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1952,  t 
year  of  the  first  Mutual  Security  Act. 

For  the  1955  fiscal  year,  roughly  45  percent  \ 
the  new  funds  was  appropriated  for  items  whii 
go  directly  to  the  armed  forces  of  our  parti 
nations  to  reinforce  total  free  world  securit 
about  15  percent  was  for  programs  which  give  t 
ditional  support  to  their  defense  effort  by  p: 
viding  economic  assistance;  and  some  15  perc( 
was  for  development  assistance,  technical  coopei 
tion  and  a  number  of  other  purposes  such  as  t 
program  to  aid  Iron-Curtain  escapees,  our  cc 
tributions  to  United  Nations  programs  and  fur 
for  western  Berlin.  The  remainder  is  account 
for  by  a  fund  of  $700  million  which  was  earmark 
for  assistance,  as  decided  by  the  President,  to  t 
broad  area  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Weste 
Pacific.  A  portion  of  this  fund  has  already  be 
put  to  use  for  carrying  out  the  movement  and  i 
settlement  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rel 
gees  from  communism  in  the  Indochina  region. 

Midway  in  the  reporting  period,  the  Forei 
Operations  Administration  finished  its  first  fi 
year  of  operation  under  the  Executive  order  e 
bodying  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7.  The  sevei 
agencies  consolidated  into  Foa  had,  at  the  time 
their  incorporation,  significant  differences  in  a 
ministrative,  fiscal,  and  programming  process 
which  affected  nearly  every  phase  of  operatioi 
To  remedy  this  situation,  Foa  carried  out  a  the 
ough  management  self-appraisal.  This  stu« 
produced  a  plan  for  the  integration  of  the  d: 
ferent  existing  systems  into  a  single,  comprehe 
sive  procedure  for  program  planning,  approv: 
and  execution.  The  new  processes  are  now  in  o 
eration  and  permit  a  more  effective  use  of  assii 
ance  funds. 

The  total  number  of  technicians  required  f, 
overseas  service  is  rising  as  the  technical  cooper 
tion  program  continues  to  grow.  In  the  face 
these  increasing  requirements,  there  is  a  shorta 
of  qualified  technicians  who  are  immediately  ava 
able  and  suitable  for  work  abroad.  The  integr 
tion  of  responsibility  for  all  program  operatio 
has  made  it  possible  to  streamline  and  accelera 
the  recruitment  procedures,  but  overseas  perso 
nel  recruitment  continues  to  be  a  problem. 
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otlight  on  the  Underdeveloped  Areas 

The  importance  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
da,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  has  been  brought 
me  to  us  in  many  ways,  in  recent  years  with 
Teasing    and    often    disturbing    emphasis    as 
ants  on  the  world  scene  have  heavily  underlined 
J  fact  that  the  security  and  welfare  of  those 
■as  are  closely  bound  in  with  our  own  security 
d  wel  fare.     Together,  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
t's hold  the  bulk  of  the  world's  population,  oc- 
n-  the  largest  part  of  its  land  area,  constitute 
>  major  source  of  its  key  minerals  and  raw  ma- 
ials,  and  contain  many  of  its  most  valuable 
litary    bases.     It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive, 
refore,  why  it  is  in  our  interest  to  be  deeply  con- 
ned with  the  stability  of  these  countries,  their 
e  of  economic  growth,  their  ability  to  meet  the 
ari:ed  requirements  of  their  people,  and  the 
cess  of  their  present  efforts  to  strengthen  them- 
es and  move  forward  in  freedom  by  the  demo- 
tic processes  appropriate  to  their  own  society. 
[Tie  Soviets,  needless  to  say,  are  not  unmindful 
the  vast  human  and  material  resources  of  the 
lerdeveloped  areas.     If  these  resources  should 
I  under  Soviet  influence,  the  road  to  the  Com- 
nist  end  goal  of  world  domination  would  be 
:le  relatively  smooth. 

)f  late,  the  Soviet  apparatus  has  been  intensify- 
its  campaign  to  persuade  the  people  in  the  less- 
eloped  countries  that  for  them  the  Communist 
is  the  best  way  to  achieve  rapid  economic 
gress.    The  Ussr  and  Communist  China  have 
i  trumpeting  with  increasing  vigor  about  the 
rmous  economic  gains  they  are  making,  but 
tting  to  cite  the  cost  in  human  rights  and  the 
of  mass  slave  labor.     Communist  bloc  na- 
s  have  expanded  their  participation  in  trade 
s  around  the  world,  taking  active  part  in  46 
i  fairs  in  1954.     In  1954  also,  about  25  new 
le  agreements  were  effected  between  Soviet  bloc 
ltries  and  free  world  nations,  particularly 
«  in  the  underdeveloped  areas;  this  brought 
bout  120  the  total  of  such  agreements  in  effect 
nir  the  year.     Specific  offers  of  Soviet  tech- 
1  and  capital  assistance  in  industry  and  agri- 
are  have  been  forthcoming  in  growing  number. 
3e  developments  can  be  viewed  as  part  of  a 
erted  effort  by  the  Soviet  bloc  to  augment  its 
ifarious   expansionist   activities   by   moving 
I  greater  strength  into  the  arena  of  economic 
petition  with  the  West. 

2,    1955 


Self-Help  and  U.S.  Support 

Most  of  the  underdeveloped  countries,  especially 
in  the  general  region  of  Asia  where  since  the  war 
so  many  newly  independent  governments  have 
undertaken  self-rule,  are  well  aware  of  the  need 
to  produce  marked  improvements  in  living  condi- 
tions if  they  are  to  hold  the  loyalty  of  their  people 
and  keep  alive  the  will  to  work  out,  by  nontotali- 
tarian  means,  the  enormous  problems  that  con- 
front them.   More  and  more  of  their  national  effort 
and  budgetary  expenditures  are  being  directed 
into  key  projects  which  will  help  bring  their  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  power  resources  into  full 
use.    The  Philippines,  for  example,  is  planning 
a  basic  economic  development  program  calling  for 
public  and  private  investment  of  $2  billion  in  5 
years.   India  is  in  the  fourth  year  of  its  first  5-year 
plan  which  envisions  substantial  increases  in  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  production  and  expendi- 
tures of  $4.7  billion  from  governmental  and  private 
sources.     On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  the  Latin 
American  countries— Brazil,  Bolivia,  Guatemala, 
among  others— also  are  striving  to  solidify  their 
economic  base.     Plans  such  as  these  are  expressive 
of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  under- 
developed countries  to  give  top  priority  to  meet- 
ing recognized  needs  for  greater  output,  a  more 
balanced  economic  structure,  a  better  health  en- 
vironment,  and   a  higher  general   standard   of 
living. 

The  degree  to  which  outlined  targets  are  met 
depends,  of  course,  on  domestic  financial  and  tech- 
nical capabilities  and  the  extent  of  external  sup- 
port. Another  complicating  factor  is  the  cost  of 
defense.  In  many  cases,  the  pace  of  developmental 
progress  is  seriously  slowed  down  by  the  need  to 
support  military  forces  which  will  preserve  in- 
ternal security  and  keep  borders  safe  from 
aggression.  Turkey  spends  about  40  percent  of 
its  total  budget  on  various  security  and  defense 
measures ;  Greece,  about  35  percent ;  Pakistan,  also 
about  35  percent.  There  are  instances — as  in  For- 
mosa and  South  Korea — where  defense  spending 
runs  as  high  as  60  to  70  percent  of  total  budgetary 
expenditures. 

Under  the  mutual  security  program,  the  United 
States,  along  with  its  military  assistance  activities, 
has  been  contributing  to  the  forward  economic 
movement  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  by  various 
measures  of  defense  support,  technical  coopera- 
tion, and  supplemental  development  assistance. 
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Defense  Support. — Mutual  security  programs 
of  defense  support  are  carried  out  in  a  number 
of  countries  which  have  signed  military  assistance 
agreements  with  the  United  States.  The  basic 
purpose  of  such  support  programs  is  to  supply 
the  supplemental  economic  resources  which  a  par- 
ticipating country  needs  if  it  is  to  keep  its  military 
strength  at  an  adequate  level  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  its  economic  and  political  stability. 

The  largest  portion  of  funds  for  defense  support 
has  been  programmed  for  the  Republic  of  Korea.2 
Up  to  $280  million  of  these  funds  was  earmarked 
for  fiscal  year  1955  to  help  the  Korean  people  re- 
build their  war-torn  country  and  develop  a  more 
self-supporting  economy.  The  implementation  of 
the  current  program  in  Korea  was  delayed  while 
the  United  States  negotiated  an  agreement  with 
the  Korean  Government  on  measures  necessary  to 
achieve  the  most  efficient  utilization  of  aid  funds. 
Such  an  agreement  was  concluded  in  mid-Novem- 
ber 1954,  and  the  program  began  to  move  forward.3 
Initial  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  construc- 
tion of  power-generating  plants,  improvement  of 
transportation  facilities,  and  manufacture  of 
certain  basic  products,  such  as  fertilizer  and 
cement.  In  addition,  the  program  for  Korea  will 
finance  imports  of  consumer  goods  in  short  supply 
to  help  fill  civilian  needs  and  counteract  the 
domestic  inflation  caused  in  great  part  by  the  large 
governmental  expenditures  for  the  Korean  mili- 
tary establishment.  Defense-support  measures  in 
the  Far  East  are  also  being  carried  out  extensively 
in  Formosa  and  South  Viet  Nam,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos. 

United  States  activities  in  the  Indochina  region 
during  the  6-month  period  were  focused  on  the 
mass  exodus  from  Communist-held  territory  in 
North  Viet  Nam.4  The  United  States  Navy,  to- 
gether with  French  naval  and  air  units,  helped 
move  some  450,000  Vietnamese  who  chose  to  aban- 
don their  homes  and  possessions  rather  than  live 
in  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  communism;  an- 
other  50,000   Vietnamese  fled   southward  using 


1  For  an  article  on  "United  States  Economic  Assistance 
to  Korea,  1045-1964,"  Bee  ihid.,  Feb.  21,  1955,  p.  296. 

8  For  text  of  the  Agreed  Minute  initialed  at  Seoul  on 
Nov.  17,  1954,  together  with  appendix  A  covering  the  eco- 
nomic program,  aee  ibid.,  Nov.  29,  1954,  p.  810. 

*  See  also  "Exodus:  Report  on  a  Voluntary  Mass  Flight 
to  Freedom,  Viet-Nam,  1954,"  ibid.,  Feb.  7,  1955,  p.  222. 


other  means  of  transportation.     United  States 
agencies  in  Viet  Nam,  working  with  the  local  au- 
thorities and  assisted  by  specialists  in  refugee  re- 
settlement and  by  voluntary  relief  organizations.* 
helped  build  over  40  reception  centers  to  provide 
the  incoming  Vietnamese  with  temporary  facili-r 
ties  for  shelter  and  care.     By  the  end  of  1954. 
nearly  300,000  of  these  refugees  were  already  re- 
settled in  permanent  locations  in  11  provinces  oiii 
south  and  central  Viet  Nam.    Hand  tools,  housings 
materials,  and  other  essential  supplies  were  being 
furnished  to  aid  the  newly  established  villagers  iiu 
their  efforts  to  become  productive  contributors  tc 
the  economy  of  free  Viet  Nam. 

In  the  region  of  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia.i: 
additional    defense-support    assistance    is   being  ! 
given  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Pakistan.    Greece  - 
and  Turkey  are  making  a  material  contribution - 
to  total  free  world  defense  through  their  partici- 
pation in  Nato.    Pakistan  has  undertaken  a  larger 
military  effort  which  adds  to  total  free  world 
security ;  it  requires  economic  assistance  to  meet  its  lj 
present  urgent  requirements  for  consumer  goods  i 
and  raw  materials.     During  the  6-month  period. 
Foa  allotted  additional  funds  to  help  Pakistan 
finance  such  imports.5 

In  Europe,  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion is  providing  defense-support  aid  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  Yugoslavia. 
Surplus  agricultural  commodities  are  being  sold,  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  support  the 
rehabilitation  effort  in  West  Berlin.  The  impres- 
sive gains  scored  by  Western  Europe  have  made  it 
possible  to  close  out  our  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams in  most  of  the  countries  of  that  area. 

Technical  Cooperation. — Joined  with  the  United 
States  in  technical  cooperation  programs  at  the 
end  of  1954  were  15  countries  and  11  territories, 
in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa;  Vm 
countries  and  9  territories  in  Latin  America;  and  h 
9  countries  in  the  Far  East — all  participating  in  1 
the  growing  effort  to  share  technical  knowledge  k 
and  skills  for  the  betterment  of  the  free  world. 

The  concept  of  technical  cooperation,  in  a  rela--. 
tively  short  span  of  years,  has  been  given  prac- ' 
tical  application  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe.  K 


6  See  also  "The  Development  of  United  States  Policy  in  r 
the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  During  1954 :  Part   ( 
III,"  ibid.,  Feb.  28,  1955,  p.  338.     For  texts  of  defense 
support  and  surplus  commodity  agreements  with  I'akl 
Stan,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  21, 1955,  p.  308. 
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has  attracted  thousands  of  enthusiastic  adher- 
its,  even  winning  over  the  more  skeptical,  as 
nners,  villagers,  and  factory  workers  have  di- 
et ly  experienced  material  benefits  in  terms  of 
ore  food,  improved  health  and  housing,  more 
reductive  techniques,  and  better  educated  chil- 
•en.  Because  of  these  progressive  gains,  the 
irticipating  governments  not  only  have  multi- 
ied  their  requests  for  technical  cooperation  but 
ey  also  have  substantially  enlarged  their  con- 
ditions of  funds,  facilities,  and  personnel  to 
e  many  joint  projects  under  way.  These  con- 
ditions have  risen  to  the  point  where,  on  an 
Bivalent  value  basis,  they  now  average  two  to 
ree  times  our  own. 

In  response  to  the  broadened  demand  for  spe- 
ilist   skills   and   demonstration   projects,    Foa 
rrently  has  about  1,750  technicians  in  the  field 
irking  with  cooperating  governments  and  peo- 
3  on  joint  programs.     These  programs  include 
■hnical  assistance  in  individual  pilot  and  train- 
1  projects  in  eight  main  fields  which  are  funda- 
sntal  to  the  advancement  of  an  underdeveloped 
intrv:  agriculture  and  natural  resources;  in- 
stry  and  mining;  transportation ;  labor ;  health ; 
.ication ;  public  administration ;  and  community 
relopment.     They    include   such   activities   as 
nonstrating    water-spreading    and    irrigation 
hniques  in  the  Arab  States,  helping  to  establish 
;ional  rural  extension  services  in  Iran  and  In- 
.,  teaching  health  technicians  to  carry  on  in- 
jendently    in    Brazil's   Amazon   Valley    area, 
nonstrating   practical    education   methods   in 
tiiopia,  and  assisting  in  mineral  surveys  and 
e-drilling  in  the  Philippines. 
>fore  foreign  nationals  have  been  brought  to 
3  country  for  training  programs  which  permit 
fe-hand  study   and   observation   of  American 
knology  and  principles.     There  were  several 
f  training  programs  initiated  in  the  second  half 
1954.     Foa  joined  with  the  American  Farm 
reau  Federation  to  sponsor  a  training  program 
ich  will  bring,  over  a  2-year  period,  600  young 
mers  of  friendly  foreign  countries  to  the  United 
tes  to  live  and  work  with  American  farm  fam- 
3.    About  200  will  be  brought  in  1955,  and 
ther  400  in  1956.    After  1956,  the  Farm  Bu- 
ll plans  to  continue  the  program  with  the  coop- 
tion  of  farm  organizations  in  the  countries 
Dived.     Such  agricultural  work-training  pro- 
ms have  proved  a  most  effective  means  of  giv- 
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ing  young  people  of  other  nations  a  better  under- 
standing of  American  ideals  and  rural  commimity 
life. 

To  afford  the  Guatemalan  people,  recently  freed 
from  Communist  domination,  an  opportunity  to 
see  democracy  at  work,  100  teachers  from  Guate- 
malan public  schools  were  brought  to  the  United 
States  for  special  courses  at  five  southwestern 
universities.  The  sum  of  $1.3  million  was  allo- 
cated for  technical  cooperation  programs  which 
are  being  drawn  up  jointly  with  the  newly  formed 
Government  of  Guatemala. 

In  another  phase  of  the  effort  to  help  people 
from  the  underdeveloped  areas  broaden  their 
understanding  of  the  problems  that  confront 
them,  Foa  sponsored  an  "Institute  on  Economic 
Development"  at  Vanderbilt  University  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

Participants  brought  to  this  country  under  the 
technical  cooperation  program  had  expressed  the 
need  for  a  greater  comprehension  of  the  different 
problems  that  arise  as  a  country's  economy  de- 
velops and  expands.  They  were  particularly  in- 
terested in  this  evolutionary  process  as  it  had 
taken  place  in  the  United  States.  The  Institute 
at  Vanderbilt  University  furnished  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  foreign  participants  to  study  the  di- 
verse factors  which  influenced  American  economic 
development,  using  conditions  in  their  own  lands 
as  a  frame  of  reference.  In  this  way,  they  were 
enabled  to  apply  the  specialized  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  technical  cooperation  training  programs 
to  particular  situations  encountered  in  their  home 
environment.  From  every  report,  the  Vander- 
bilt Institute  program  was  a  success,  and  similar 
institutes  are  therefore  being  planned. 

American  voluntary  agencies  are  assisting  Foa 
m  a  number  of  technical  cooperation  activities, 
particularly  those  which  deal  with  community  de- 
velopment. Under  contract  with  Foa,  the  Near 
East  Foundation  is  carrying  forward  a  demon- 
stration community  development  project  in  Iran, 
and  similarly  the  Society  of  Friends  is  working  in 
India.  The  International  Voluntary  Service  has 
established  a  training  school  for  village  workers 
in  northern  Iraq. 

The  6-month  period  saw  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  American  educational  institutions  taking 
part  in  technical  cooperation  as  well  as  an  expan- 
sion of  the  fields  in  which  they  are  working.  As 
of  December  31,  1954,  a  total  of  43  colleges  and 
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universities  were  carrying  out  59  contracts  for 
technical  cooperation  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world,  13  more  colleges  and  universities  and 
23  more  contracts  than  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
6-month  period.  Examples  of  the  new  university 
contracts  were:  University  of  Michigan  to  assist 
in  operations  of  a  training  school  for  mechanics  in 
Mexico;  North  Carolina  State  College  to  help 
Peru's  National  School  of  Engineering  in  textile 
engineering  instruction ;  University  of  California 
to  assist  National  Taiwan  University  on  Formosa 
to  improve  agricultural  research  and  extension; 
Tuskegee  Institute  to  work  with  the  Ministry  of 
Education  in  Indonesia  to  develop  technical  skills 
needed  for  the  economic  progress  of  the  country  ; 
Colorado  A.  &  M.  College  and  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  advise  universities  at  Peshawar  and 
Karachi  in  Pakistan  on  educational  training  and 
public  and  business  administration. 

Following  the  procedures  used  in  other  techni- 
cal cooperation  programs,  university  contracts  are 
initiated  through  the  foreign  government  which 
requests  such  assistance.  By  these  various  types 
of  university  contracts,  the  United  States  is  help- 
ing to  encourage  the  buildup  of  indigenous  sources 
which  will  be  able  to  provide,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  the  technical  training  and  administrative 
skills,  and  the  advisory  and  extension  services 
which  underdeveloped  countries  so  urgently  need 
to  speed  their  rate  of  progress. 

Development  Assistance. — This  type  of  assist- 
ance in  general  finances  the  procurement  of  the 
equipment  and  commodities  which,  when  inte- 
grated with  available  resources  in  a  particular 
country,  will  make  it  possible  to  carry  out  selected 
key  activities  in  its  development  programs.  A 
limited  amount  of  development  assistance  is  being 
furnished  to  certain  countries  in  the  underde- 
veloped areas,  primarily  in  the  Near  East,  Africa, 
and  South  Asia. 

During  the  second  half  of  1954,  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  authorized  additional 
assistance  for  Iran  to  provide  foreign  exchange  for 
essential  imports,  pending  the  return  of  Iranian 
oil  to  world  markets.  Commodities  and  equip- 
ment were  programmed  for  Jordan  and  Lebanon 
Miulcr  the  first  development  assistance  agreements 
concluded  with  Arab  states.  Such  assistance  will 
help  these  two  countries  in  their  efforts  to  push 
ahead  with  some  of  their  plans  for  improved  irri- 
gation, more  food  production,  and  better  roads 


and  housing.  An  agreement  also  was  concluc 
with  Egypt,  and  $40  million  will  be  provided  I 
development  projects,  mainly  in  transportati 
and  water  supply  for  rural  areas.  Final  agr 
ments  were  worked  out  with  the  Government 
India  to  augment  the  capital  structure  of  a  p 
vately  controlled  industrial  development  corpo 
tion  to  be  established  in  India.  The  equivalent 
rupees  of  up  to  $15  million  will  be  loaned  to  1 
new  Industrial  Credit  and  Investment  Corporati 
from  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  steel  import 
under  the  mutual  security  program.  Additioi 
capital,  in  the  amount  of  about  $20  million,  will 
contributed  by  the  Ibrd  and  private  interes 

Some  development  assistance  funds  are  ai 
being  used  in  Latin  America.  In  line  with  t 
United  States  pledge  of  support  to  the  new  Co 
munist-free  Government  of  Guatemala,  Foa  1 
undertaken,  in  addition  to  the  technical  coopei 
tion  programs  previously  mentioned,  to  assist  t 
Guatemalan  effort  for  economic  recovery  by  cc 
tributing  commodities  and  equipment  to  critica 
needed  development  and  construction  projec 
During  the  period  also,  Foa  sent  an  Area  Devek 
ment  Survey  Group  to  Bolivia  to  study  means 
developing  sections  of  the  80  million  acres  of  v 
tually  unpopulated  and  uncultivated  lowlar 
around  Santa  Cruz.  The  Group  has  completed 
evaluation,  and  its  recommendations  are  bei 
studied  in  connection  with  Bolivia's  own  devek 
ment  plans. 

In  programming  development  assistance  acti 
ties,  Foa  has  made  provisions  where  possible 
put  the  aid  furnished  on  a  repayable  basis.  I 
this  fiscal  year,  a  minimum  of  30  percent  of 
development  assistance  financing  will  be  in  lo 
form,  in  accordance  with  the  Mutual  Security  / 
of  1954.  In  general,  these  loans  are  being  nef 
tiated  within  the  framework  of  long-period,  lo 
interest  terms. 

Capital  Is  a  Major  Need 

United  States  technical  cooperation  and  limit 
development  assistance  are  presently  giving  i 
portant  support  to  specific  phases  of  the  se 
development  effort,  but  such  assistance  can 
only  part  of  the  job.  More  comprehensive  me 
ures  must  be  undertaken  if  hundreds  of  millic 
of  people  are  to  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  en ' 
more  than  just  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  and' 
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•v  are  lo  be  kept  from  turning  away  in  sheer 
operation  and  disillusionment  from  the  free 
rid  association. 

Hie  achievement  of  a  fuller  and  more  rapid 
nvth  is  vital  not  only  to  the  economies  of  the 
lardeveloped  areas.  It  is  vital  also  to  the  entire 
a  world  economy,  for  the  economic  expansion  of 
more  advanced  nations,  including  our  own 
Minic  expansion,  is  directly  tied  in  with  the 
I  of  increase  in  production  and  consumption  of 

less  developed  countries  and  with  the  contrac- 
|  or  enlargement  of  their  export  and  buying 
ver.  As  fully  participating  sellers  and  pur- 
fen  in  a  thriving  world  market,  the  presently 
lenleveloped  countries  can  immeasurably  fur- 
r  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  us  all.  Handi- 
ped  in  their  growth,  they  handicap  us  all. 
'he  problem  of  economic  underdevelopment  is 
erplexing  one  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
nerous  studies  over  the  past  few  years.  These 
lie-,  while  varying  in  emphasis  and  approach, 
e  generally  served  to  identify  the  main  ele- 
lts  of  the  problem.  Though  the  list  of  obstacles 
conomic  development  is  a  long  one,  one  of  the 
•e  important  retarding  factors  is  the  lack  of 
ital  resources.  AVith  the  great  bulk  of  their 
pie  barely  meeting  their  minimum  daily  needs 
hat  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  to  accumu- 

monetary  savings,  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
I  cannot  now  generate  independently  sufficient 
lestic  capital  to  finance  establishment  of  the 
c  production,  transportation,  power,  and  com- 
ncations  facilities  upon  which  agricultural  and 
jstrial  improvement  so  heavily  depend, 
here  is  an  additional  difficulty  in  that  these 
c  facilities  must  not  only  be  established  as 
nary  ingredients  of  a  balanced  economic  ex- 
sion,  but  they  must  also  be  developed  in  co- 
nation with  one  another.  It  does  little  good  to 
ease  the  output  of  a  particular  product,  for 
nple,  unless  means  exist  whereby  that  product 
be  brought  to  the  market  place.  If  it  is  a  com- 
lity  intended  for  internal  consumption,  such  as 
at  or  rice,  there  must  be  roads  and  railways  by 
:h  it  can  be  readily  distributed  within  the 
ltry  from  places  of  supply  to  places  of  demand. 

is  an  export  commodity,  such  as  tin  or  rubber, 
s  must  be  available  to  connect  with  world  trade 
inels.  The  construction  of  the  necessary 
?ht  cars  and  dock  cranes  calls  for  metal-proc- 
»g  plants  and  power  plants.     The  establish- 
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ment  of  such  plants,  in  turn,  must  be  geared  to 
the  power  of  the  economy  to  absorb  and  use  the 
added  capacity,  to  the  technical  skills  available, 
and  to  the  ability  to  shift  manpower  and  other 
resources  without  crippling  dislocations.  This  is 
but  one  illustration  of  the  whole  complex  chain  of 
factors  that  need  to  be  considered  in  proper  rela- 
tionship if  development  is  to  proceed  in  an  effec- 
tive way. 

In  some  countries,  the  slow  rate  of  indigenous 
capital  formation  is  offset  to  a  large  degree  by  a 
substantial  inflow  of  private  and  public  financing 
from  abroad.  Outside  resources  of  this  type  have 
been  an  invaluable  stimulant  to  broadened  country 
development.  The  hard  fact  is,  however,  that 
many  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  are  still 
far  short  of  capital  for  even  modest  improvement 
of  plants  or  public  services.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  Asia  where  political  hazards,  remoteness, 
internal  insecurity,  and  a  general  lack  of  consumer 
purchasing  power,  in  combination,  have  held  pri- 
vate foreign  investment  to  a  trickle.  United 
States  net  private  direct  investment  in  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  since  World  War  II,  excluding 
reinvested  earnings,  has  averaged  about  $12  mil* 
lion  a  year,  compared  to  a  postwar  average  annual 
investment  of  about  $220  million  in  Latin  America 
and  $200  million  in  Canada. 

Under  present  conditions,  private  capital  avail- 
ability is  not  sufficient  to  eliminate  the  need  in 
Asia  for  initial  public  financing  measures,  through 
long-term  loans  where  feasible  and  through  grants 
where  necessary,  which  would  put  critically  needed 
development  projects  into  motion.  By  gradually 
building  up  their  basic  facilities  and  public  serv- 
ices and  eliminating  the  present  obstacles  to  pro- 
ductive enterprise,  and  by  thus  engendering  a  cli- 
mate of  rising  confidence  and  stability,  the  Asian 
governments  will  have  established  the  conditions 
necessary  to  attract  greater  contributions  of  pri- 
vate risk  capital,  both  indigenous  and  foreign. 

At  the  same  time,  these  governments  can  take  a 
number  of  measures  which  will  stimulate  an  im- 
mediate expansion  in  the  flow  of  private  capital 
from  internal  sources.  They  can  move  ahead  more 
rapidly  in  establishing  sound  budgetary  and  fiscal 
policies,  reforming  inequitable  tax  structures,  and 
otherwise  providing  greater  incentives  for  private 
investment.  Many  of  the  governments  already  are 
working  successfully  along  these  lines. 

The  present  shortage  of  capital  in  the  under- 
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developed  areas  in  general  cannot  be  overcome 
without  some  initial  financial  impetus  being  sup- 
plied from  the  outside.  It  becomes  a  question, 
then,  of  those  nations  which  require  capital  financ- 
ing to  explore  with  those  nations  on  this  con- 
tinent and  in  Europe,  which  have  the  means  for 
such  financing,  the  many  possibilities  for  supple- 
mentary, coordinated  actions  which  would  help 
remove  the  clogs  to  economic  progress  and  assist 
the  endeavors  of  millions  of  people  to  translate 
their  vast  development  potential  into  development 
actuality. 

Military  Assistance  for  Mutual  Security 

The  multi-nation  conferences  undertaken  in  the 
latter  part  of  1954  to  strengthen  free  world  secu- 
rity measures  directly  involved  the  scope  and  oper- 
ations of  our  military  assistance  programs. 

In  Europe,  the  London  and  Paris  proposals  for 
a  Western  European  Union,  which  would  ally  Ger- 
many with  Nato  as  a  full  member,  brought  the 
question  of  military  assistance  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public into  sharpened  focus.  To  be  ready  for 
rapid  action  upon  conclusion  of  the  necessary  Eu- 
ropean agreements,  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  devoted  attention  to  plans  for  meshing 
United  States  military  aid  capabilities  with  Ger- 
many's requirements  and  responsibilities  as  a  Nato 
partner  in  the  defense  of  Europe.  These  plans  in- 
volved such  matters  as  preparation  for  a  bilateral 
assistance  agreement  with  West  Germany  and  the 
establishment  of  a  United  States  Military  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Group  in  the  country.  Ratification 
of  the  agreements  also  would  permit  negotiation 
on  other  aspects  of  the  mutual  security  program, 
such  as  the  provision  of  priority  weapons  and 
military  training. 

United  States  military  aid  shipments  to  Europe 
during  the  second  half  of  1954  slackened  off  some- 
what, pending  the  outcome  of  negotiations  on  the 
Western  European  Union.  Deliveries  of  some 
$700  million  worth  of  weapons  and  equipment 
were  made  during  the  6-month  period.  These  de- 
liveries included,  in  addition  to  military  equip- 
ment for  Nato  nations,  equipment  for  the  armed 
forces  of  Spain  and  Yugoslavia  to  help  those  coun- 
tries strengthen  their  capabilities  for  defense. 
Cumulative  materiel  shipments  to  Europe  (ex- 
cluding Greece  and  Turkey)  through  the  end  of 
1964  amounted  in  value  to  $7.4  billion. 

The  fourth  annual  review  was  held  in  the  last 


months  of  1954  to  assess  Nato's  present  milita 
capabilities  and  the  future  direction  of  its  effo» 
Discussions  held  by  the  14  Nato  member  natio 
indicated  that  European  expenditures  in  fisd 
year  1955  for  military  security  will  continue  ai  i 
rate  of  about  $11  billion,  about  the  same  level 
in  fiscal  year  1954  and  more  than  twice  the  amou 
spent  for  defense  before  the  Korean  confli. 
Priority  will  remain  on  improving  the  eff< 
tive  strength  and  readiness  of  existing  fore 
rather  than  on  achieving  numerical  increas 
The  annual  review  showed  that  although  Na 
forces  at  the  end  of  1954  were  larger  and  in 
better  state  of  preparation  than  at  the  beginni 
of  1954,  they  did  not  fully  meet  the  goals  set  i 
the  year.  Continuing  modernization  of  existi: 
forces,  however,  particularly  the  air  componen 
together  with  the  introduction  of  new  weapo 
and  a  growing  nuclear  capacity  for  Nato  suppo 
is  enabling  the  Western  alliance  to  build  and  mai 
tain  the  strength  necessary  to  repel  at  the  thres 
old  an  all-out  aggressive  attack  in  Europe. 

In  the  Far  East,  the  United  States  had  shippt 
under  the  mutual  security  program,  $1.9  bilh 
worth  of  military  weapons  and  equipment  to  t 
countries  of  the  area  through  December  31,  19; 
Military  aid  to  Thailand  was  increased ;  in  adc 
tion,  more  funds  were  programmed  for  defen 
support  in  the  country.  In  November,  the  nea 
sary  ratifications  were  exchanged  to  bring  in 
force  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  t 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
December,  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
China  on  Formosa  signed  a  Mutual  Defen 
Treaty. 

In  the  Near  East,  Africa  and  South  Asi 
United  States  military  aid  shipments  were  co 
tinued  to  Greece  and  Turkey  to  assist  the  efforts 
these  strategically  located  nations  to  fulfill  the 
Nato  military  commitments.  Initial  deliver) 
of  weapons  and  equipment  were  made  to  Pakist: 
and  Iraq  under  the  recently  concluded  milita 
assistance  agreements,  and  United  States  Milita 
Assistance  Advisory  Groups  were  establishc 
Additional  military  supplies  and  training  we 
furnished  to  Iran  and  Ethiopia.  In  Latin  Aim 
ica,  arrangements  were  made  to  permit  the  m 
anti-Communist  Government  of  Guatemala 
purchase  limited  amounts  of  military  equipme 
for  strengthening  its  internal  security. 

Global    Military    Shipments. — Shipments    I, 
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le  Department  of  Defense  of  weapons,  ammuni- 
i>n.  and  other  military  equipment  have  expanded 
ibstantially  the  defense  capabilities  of  the  many 
itions  with  which  the  United  States  has  con- 
uded  military  assistance  agreements.  The  value 
such  shipments  during  the  second  half  of  1954 
aounted  to  $1.1  billion.  The  total  value  of  mili- 
rv  grant  aid  shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
om  the  beginning  0f  the  military  assistance  pro- 
am  in  October  1949  through  December  31, 1954, 
counted  to  $10.5  billion. 

On  a  global  basis,  the  major  items  delivered 
rough  December  1954  included : 

Ut'>,i^4  electronics  and  communications  items 
!08,S36  motor  transport  vehicles 
It5,714  tanks  and  combat  vehicles 

I'tillery  pieces 
<0  million  rounds  of  artillery  ammunition 
M  Navy  vessels 
1.416  aircraft 

Dver  2.2  million  small  arms  and  machine  guns 
re  shipped,  along  with  about  1.6  billion  rounds 
small -arms  and  machine  gun  ammunition. 
Offshore  Procurement. — Through  the  end  of 
endar  year  1954,  the  United  States  had  placed 
friendly  countries  a  total  of  $2.6  billion  worth 
contracts  for  procurement  of  military  items.6 
ider  these  offshore  procurement  contracts,  our 
litary  partners  are  manufacturing  for  us  certain 
aaments  and  equipment  for  use  in  our  military 
stance  programs.  Such  contracts  help  our 
es  to  strengthen  their  basic  facilities  for  de- 
se  production  and  reduce  their  dependence  on 
United  States  for  replacements  and  spare 
ts. 

^he  bulk  of  these  contracts,  $2.5  billion  out  of 
-billion  total,  has  been  placed  in  European 
ntries.  The  remainder  has  been  placed  in 
sece,  Turkey,  Japan,  Formosa,  and  the  Philip- 
es.  Through  December  31,  1954,  the  United 
tes  had  paid  for  $1  billion  worth  of  military 
*riel  manufactured  overseas,  of  which  over 
)  million  worth  had  been  turned  over  to  recip- 
governments. 

tese  far-spread  military  assistance  measures 
einforce  the  defense  efforts  of  our  partner  na- 
s  are  increasing  the  collective  ability  of  the 
»le  free  world  to  construct  a  shield  against 
ressive  attack  anywhere,  so  that  independent 

or  a  report  on  offshore  procurement  by  the  U.  S. 
>pean  Command,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  18,  1954,  p.  567. 
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peoples  can  work  in  peace  and  freedom  for  their 
economic  and  social  advancement. 

FOA  Farm  Surplus  Programs 

To  put  United  States  surplus  farm  products 
to  constructive  use  overseas,  Foa  is  currently  work- 
ing on  three  broad  programs. 

First,  it  is  selling  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  beef,  dairy 
products,  fruits,  fats,  and  other  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  friendly  foreign  countries 
which  pay  in  their  own  currencies.  These  sales 
are  made  in  connection  with  our  mutual  security 
program  to  meet  the  congressional  requirement 
that  not  less  than  $350  million  of  mutual  security 
funds  be  used  in  fiscal  year  1955  to  finance  the  ex- 
port and  sale  of  American  agricultural  surpluses. 
By  December  31,  1954,  Foa  had  authorized  sales 
of  $103  million  worth  of  such  surpluses  to  11 
countries.  Other  negotiations  are  in  process,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  $350-million  target  will  be 
met  before  June  30,  1955.  The  local  currencies 
obtained  from  these  surplus  sales  will  be  used  for 
purposes  which  would  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
the  mutual  security  program. 

Second,   Foa   is  working  with  other   United 
States  Government  agencies,  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act,  in  a  3-year  program  to  sell  up  to  $700  million 
worth  of  surplus  commodities  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies.7   During  the  July-December  period  of 
1954,  it  assisted  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  initial  preparation  of  detailed  sales  proposals, 
and  by  the  end  of  1954  programs  were  approved 
under  title  I  to  sell  over  $335  million  worth  of 
surplus  products  to  eight  countries.     Sales  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1955,  are  ex- 
pected to  total  about  $453  million,  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in- 
vestment in  the  commodities  and  handling  costs. 
Third,  Foa  is  providing  assistance,  under  title 
II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act,  in  meeting  famine  or  other  urgent 
relief  requirements  of  friendly  peoples.     Nearly 
$70  million  worth  of  surplus  commodities  was 
used  under  title  II  for  disaster  and  other  relief 
purposes  in  the  6-month  period  covered  by  this 
report.     Food  and   feedstuffs,  marked   as  gifts 
from    the    American    people,    were    distributed 


'  For  a  report  by  the  President  to  Congress  on  activities 
under  the  act,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  31, 1955,  p.  200. 
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through  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  to  as- 
sist the  distressed  peoples  in  the  flooded  area  of 
the  Danube  Basin  in  Europe,  even  reaching 
places  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Shipments  of 
375,000  tons  of  wheat  were  authorized  for  Yugo- 
slavia to  help  meet  its  urgent  requirements  for 
food.  The  people  of  Haiti,  stricken  by  Hurri- 
cane Hazel,  were  helped  through  a  critical  period 
of  need  by  timely  shipments  of  rice,  flour,  corn- 
meal,  and  other  food  items.  Some  of  this  food 
was  rushed  to  Haiti  by  air  to  relieve  spot  short- 
ages on  a  priority  basis  until  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  ocean  shipping  could  be  made. 
Emergency  shipments  were  made  also  to  Bolivia, 
Pakistan,  Nepal,  and  Libya. 

Foa  also  carried  out  for  the  second  year  a 
program  to  distribute  food  parcels  during  the 
year-end  holidays  to  families  in  all  parts  of  the 
free  world.  Food  packages,  marked  with  the 
clasped-hand  symbol  of  the  United  States  mutual 
security  program,  were  delivered  to  some  20 
American  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  for  wide- 
scale  distribution  to  families  in  45  countries. 
These  food  packages  brought  a  message  of  good 
will  from  the  American  people  during  the  holi- 
day season. 


FAR  EAST  AND  PACIFIC 

The  United  States  worked  closely  and  actively 
with  other  interested  free  nations  in  the  second 
half  of  1954  on  measures  to  strengthen  the  security 
structure  in  the  Far  East.  Free  world  security 
arrangements  in  the  area  grew  in  strength  and 
number.  Existing  security  pacts  with  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  and  Japan  were 
augmented  by  the  final  exchange  of  ratifications 
on  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  by  the  conclusion  of  a  defense  treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  China  on  Formosa,  and  by 
the  new  arrangements  under  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty. 

The  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
which  includes  Australia,  France,  New  Zealand, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  provides  that  in 
the  case  of  aggression  by  armed  attack  each  of  the 
countries  will  act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in 
accordance  with  its  constitutional  processes.  The 
treaty  further  provides  that  if  any  party  believes 
that  the  integrity  of  the  treaty  area  is  menaced 


by  armed  attack,  the  parties  shall  consult  imm 
diately  to  agree  on  measures  which  should  be  taki 
for  the  common  defense.  Only  a  Communi 
armed  attack  will  be  regarded  by  the  Unit* 
States  as  necessarily  dangerous  to  our  peace  ai 
security.  The  protocol  also  extends  treaty  ber 
fits  to  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  free  Viet  Nam. 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Indochina  am 
stice  created  certain  obstacles  to  these  thr 
countries  becoming  actual  parties  to  the  treaty 
the  present  time. 

Nations  in  the  Far  East  with  which  we  ha 
military  assistance  agreements  are  being  furnish 
with  modern  aircraft,  weapons,  and  other  suppli 
to  fill  equipment  shortages  and  are  being  givi 
training  guidance  to  enable  them  to  put  the 
armed  forces  into  position  for  effective  defensi 
action.  Cumulative  shipments  of  military  m 
teriel  to  these  nations  through  the  end  of  19; 
amounted  in  value  to  $1.9  billion. 

The  terms  of  the  cease-fire  agreement  in  tl 
Indochina  region  prohibited  the  shipment  of  a 
ditional  military  equipment  into  Viet  Nam.  Co: 
sequently,  except  for  providing  maintenance  ai 
spare  parts  for  the  ships  and  planes  needed  to  a 
sist  in  the  evacuation  of  North  Viet  Nam,  su< 
shipments  were  suspended  on  the  effective  date  i 
the  agreement.  The  military  supplies  original 
earmarked  for  the  Indochina  area  either  were  c 
verted,  or  are  being  reprogrammed,  to  assist  tl 
buildup  of  forces  in  other  countries  receiving  mii 
tary  assistance. 

The  buildup  of  military  defensive  strength 
an  urgent  requirement  for  achieving  greater  s 
curity  in  the  Far  East,  but  it  is  by  no  means  tl 
sole  requirement.  The  same  physical  proximii 
to  the  centers  of  communism  which  brings  tl 
threat  of  military  aggression  so  close  to  the  borde 
of  free  Far  Eastern  nations  also  provides  wide  oj 
portunities  for  subversive  tactics,  particular 
those  which  seek  to  exploit  the  popular  discontei 
that  results  from  inadequate  economic  progress. 

The  independent  governments  of  the  Far  Ea 
are  laboring  under  handicaps  of  insufficient  fina: 
cial  resources,  heavy  defense  costs,  and  technic 
and  professional  shortages  everywhere.  The 
governments  are  making  strenuous  attempts 
push  their  economic  development  programs  fo 
ward  at  a  rate  which  will  satisfy  the  immedia 
needs  of  their  people  and  demonstrate  in  a  tangib 
way  that  the  democratic  method,  rather  than  tl 
Communist  method,  is  the  right  way  of  raisii 
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ring  standards.  They  must  be  helped  in  their 
forts  to  succeed,  for  success  will  not  only  bring 
ifiii  greater  stability  and  hope  for  the  future;  it 
ill  also  keep  valuable  human  and  material  re- 
«rees  on  the  side  of  the  free  world.  On  the 
her  hand,  failure  could  produce  only  the  greatest 
'setbacks  for  all  freedom-loving  people. 
Mutual  security  activities  have  centered  more 
id  more  in  the  Far  East  in  recognition  of  the 
lmediate  need  for  external  aid  in  the  develop- 
?nt  of  the  area's  indigenous  resources  and  skills. 
)r  the  fiscal  year  1955,  mutual  security  programs 
r  the  Far  Eastern  countries,  other  than  programs 
r  military  assistance  and  direct  forces  support, 
:al  about  $555  million.8 

Though  they  may  vary  in  length  and  direction, 
?  roads  that  each  country  must  traverse  on  the 
iy  to  satisfactory  economic  development  cover 
nilar  terrain  and  present  the  same  obstacles  to 
ogress:  an  economy  too  greatly  weighted  in 
ror  of  agriculture,  undue  dependence  on  a  few 
lin  export  items  for  exchange,  widespread  illit- 
icy  and  poor  health  conditions,  and  an  inade- 
ite  rate  of  capital  formation  to  initiate  the  nec- 
ary  corrective  measures.    Japan,  with  a  more 
reloped  and  diversified  economy,  is  in  somewhat 
a  more  favorable  position,  but  it  suffers  from 
■  inability  of  other  Far  Eastern  nations  to  pur- 
ise  more  of  its  products  and  from  the  need  for 
ge  imports  of  raw  materials. 
Hie  countries  of  the  Far  East  are  seeking,  to  a 
tater  extent  than  heretofore,  ways  by  which 
■ional  and  interregional  action   can  promote 
re  rapid  economic  development  and  thus  in- 
ase  their  internal  stability  and  standards  of 
ng.    The    membership    of    the    Consultative 
nmittee  of  the  Colombo  Plan  has  been  broad- 
d  to  include  additional  countries  in  the  area, 
I  the  Consultative  Committee  has  the  potential 
becoming  more  important  as  a  vehicle  for  coor- 
ftting  and  accelerating  country  development 
grams.     In    the    Southeast    Asia    Collective 
!ense  Pact,  the  signatory  countries  agreed  to 
perate  in  promoting  economic  progress  and 
ft]  well  being.     As  the  year  1954  ended,  various 
loratory  discussions  and  policy  reexaminations 
e  taking  place  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
"e  effective  development  programs. 

'rogram  data  in  this  chapter  reflect  approved  pro- 
is  as  of  March  1,  1966.     [Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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Recent  Developments  in 
Foreign  Relations 

/Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

White  House  press  release  (Augusta,  Ga.)  dated  April  17 

I  gave  the  President  a  review  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  our  foreign  relations. 

As  regards  Europe,  I  was  able  to  report  a  steady 
progress  in  the  program  for  bringing  into  force 
the  treaties  for  German  sovereignty,  German 
entry  into  Nato,  and  the  creation  of  Western 
European  Union.  I  told  the  President  that  it  was 
hoped  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  Nato  Ministerial 
Council  early  in  May,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  would,  by  then,  be 
eligible  to  attend;  and  that  at  that  time  the  For- 
eign Ministers  would  expect  to  discuss  and,  I 
hoped,  advance  concrete  plans  for  new  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  discussed  the  developments  regarding  Aus- 
tria. All  the  facts  are  not  yet  known,  and  until 
they  are,  nothing  should  be  taken  for  granted. 
But  on  the  basis  of  what  is  known,  it  seems  that 
the  Western  nations  are  beginning  to  reap  the 
first  fruits  of  a  policy  of  patient  firmness.  It 
seems  that  the  Soviet  Union  now  is  willing  to  alter 
its  10-year  stubborn  policy  of  maintaining  indefi- 
nitely Red  forces  of  occupation  in  Austria.  The 
change  is,  I  believe,  a  first  dividend  resulting  from 
the  assurance  of  increased  unity  and  strength  in 
Western  Europe.  I  have  always  felt  that  unity 
in  Western  Europe  would  make  more  likely  con- 
structive action  by  the  Soviet  rulers. 

I  reported  to  the  President  on  the  situation  in 
Viet-Nam.  There,  the  Central  Government  grap- 
ples with  the  problem  of  bringing  about  national 
unity.  That,  above  all,  involves  the  authority  of 
the  Central  Government  over  the  National  Police 
now  controlled  by  a  Saigon  group  known  as  the 
Binh  Xuyen.  It  also  involves  relations  with  the 
Hoa  Hao  and  Cao  Die  sects,  which  exercise  some 
independent  authority  within  certain  areas.  The 
situation  is  difficult,  but  the  present  problems  are 
neither  unexpected  nor  insoluble.  There  is  no 
reason  for  discouragement. 

In  relation  to  China,  we  discussed  the  grave  im- 
plications of  an  extensive  buildup,  now  in  prog- 
ress, by  the  Chinese  Communists  of  offensive  air- 
power  on  the  China  mainland  opposite  Formosa. 

In  this  connection,  President  Eisenhower  spoke 
of  the  Bandung  conference,  now  opening.     He 
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expressed  the  hope  that  it  will  heed  the  universal 
longing  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  for  peace  and 
that  it  will  seek  a  renunciation  of  force  to  achieve 
national  ambitions.  The  President  hailed  the 
Bandung  conference  as  providing  an  opportu- 
nity, at  a  critical  hour,  to  voice  the  peaceful  aspi- 
rations of  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  thus  exert 


a  practical  influence  for  peace  where  peace  is  nc 
in  grave  jeopardy.  Such  an  influence,  if  it  pi 
vailed,  would  open  a  new  era  of  social  and  ec 
nomic  advancement  for  the  Asian-African  peopl 
and  provide  them  an  opportunity  to  build  sol 
and  sustaining  foundations  for  responsible  sel 
government  and  durable  national  independent 


Pan  Americanism — Product  of  a  Great  Design 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles'1 


A  little  over  6  weeks  ago,  at  Bangkok,  I  re- 
minded the  Manila  Pact  Council  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  always 
rested  on  two  propositions.  One  is  that  we  want 
peace  and  liberty  for  ourselves.  The  other  is  that 
we  ourselves  cannot  be  sure  of  either  liberty  or 
peace  unless  other  nations  have  them  likewise. 
And  I  pointed  to  the  Rio  Pact  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  as  being  rooted  in  that 
primary  and  constant  international  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government.2 

When  President  John  Quincy  Adams  accepted 
the  invitation  for  the  United  States  to  take  part  in 
the  first  international  conference  of  American 
States,  the  Congress  of  Panama,  129  years  ago,  he 
stated  an  inter-American  policy  which  is  still  our 
policy  today.  In  a  message  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  President  Adams  enun- 
ciated three  principles  upon  which  he  deemed  it 
would  be  wise  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  all  our 
future  relations  with  the  other  independent  Amer- 
ican peoples,  of  which  there  were  then  only  eight. 

First  and  paramount  of  these,  he  said,  was  a 
refusal  to  look  only  to  our  own  selfish  advantage. 
Next  was  cordial  good  will,  and  third,  fair  and 
equal  sovereignty.  And  he  said  of  our  proposed 
participation  in  that  first  inter-American  confer- 
ence— I  quote  his  words : 


1  Made  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.C., 
on  Pan  American  Day,  Apr.  14  (press  release  20C). 
'  Jii  i.i.f/n.N  of  Mar.  7,  I!).",.",  p.  .'{73. 


It  may  be  that,  with  the  lapse  of  centuries,  no  ott 
opportunity  so  favorable  will  be  presented  to  the  Govei 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  subserve  the  benevolent  pi 
poses  of  Divine  Providence,  to  dispense  the  promised  blei 
ings  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  to  promote  the  pn 
alence  in  future  ages  of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill 
man,  as  will  now  be  placed  in  their  power  by  participati 
in  the  deliberations  of  this  Congress. 

That  the  Congress  of  Panama  will  accomplish  all 
even  any  of  the  transcendent  benefits  to  the  human  ra 
which  warmed  the  conception  of  its  first  proposer  [cc 
tinues  President  Adams'  message]  it  were,  perhaps,  i 
dulging  too  sanguine  a  forecast  of  events  to  promise, 
is,  in  its  nature,  a  measure  speculative  and  experiment; 
The  blessing  of  Heaven  may  turn  it  to  the  account 
human    improvement.     Accidents    unforeseen    and  mi 
chances  not  to  be  anticipated  may  baffle  all  its  high  pi 
poses  and  disappoint  its  fairest  expectations.     But  t 
design  is  great,  is  benevolent,  is  humane. 

We  all  know  that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  tho 
unforeseen  accidents  and  unanticipated  mi 
chances.  All  the  American  peoples  have  sufferc 
them  time  and  again  in  major  proportions  durir 
the  intervening  generations.  As  a  matter  of  fac 
on  a  smaller  scale,  they  struck  at  our  own  partic 
pation  in  the  Congress  of  Panama  itself.  One  ( 
our  two  delegates  died  on  the  way,  and  the  oth< 
arrived  only  after  the  Congress  had  adjournei 
Nevertheless,  President  Adams  made  clear  01 
moral  presence  at  that  meeting. 

Neither  he  nor  Bolivar  would  have  been  su: 
prised,  their  faith  being  what  it  was,  in  our  pre: 
ence  here  today.    This  House  of  the  Americas 
outward  evidence  of  the  kind  of  solidarity,  base 
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mutual  trust  among  nations,  which  has  become 
■aranty  of  security  to  the  free  peoples  of 
erica  and  indeed  one  of  the  safeguards  of 
)dom  in  the  world. 

liversary  of  Pan  American  Union 

am  happy  to  recall  also  that  this  Pan  Ameri- 
Day  which  we  are  celebrating  is  the  65th 
i versa rv  of  the  first  meeting,  here  at  Wash- 
ion,  of  what  became  the  International  Union 
American  Republics,  later  to  be  known  as  the 
i  American  Union — a  term  now  limited  to  the 
etariat — and  finally,  as  the  tremendously  sig- 
;ant  Organization  of  American  States, 
his  great  inter- American  system,  which  was 
I  vision  and  a  dream  and  then  an  expression 
■ith,  has  become  in  our  own  time  the  most 
1  international  organization  of  free  peoples 
;arth.  It  is  the  family  tree  of  America — its 
tiple  roots  deep  in  our  common  New  World 
ory — its  21  branches  each  a  proud,  independent 
on,  its  rich  fruits  beneficial  to  all  mankind. 
iv  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter,  Bolivar's 
>hetic  declaration  that  in  the  freedom  of  the 
sricas  lies  the  hope  of  the  world  has  lost 
her  veridity  nor  immediacy. 
,  is  historic  fact  that  the  active,  effective  co- 
ition of  the  American  Republics  during  the 
half-century  has  established  working  models 
Dther  areas.  The  structure  of  the  United  Na- 
s  itself  benefited  from  our  experience  in  the 
Micas,  and  the  Organization  of  American 
es  continues  to  be  one  of  the  regional  groups 
:h  contributes  to  making  the  principles  of  the 
ted  Nations  Charter  more  effective  and  more 
le. 

milarly,  the  Rio  Treaty,  our  Inter- American 
ity  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  has  served  as  a 
otype  for  the  North  Atlantic  and  other 
ual  defense  arrangements.  The  two  funda- 
tal  features  of  the  Rio  Treaty  are  the  pro- 
ms relating  to  collective  self-defense  and 
mon  action  in  the  event  of  armed  attack,  and 
le  steps  which  should  be  taken  when  we  are 
ronted  with  situations  that  threaten  the  peace 
security  of  the  American  States  but  that  fall 
t  of  an  armed  attack.  The  framework  of 
y  collective  defense  treaties  which  free  na- 
i  have  built  since  1947  is  based  upon  these  two 
ires. 
jfl  most  recent  example  of  free  peoples  joining 
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together  to  safeguard  their  independence  is  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  signed 
at  Manila  on  September  8,  1954.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  treaty  it  was  recognized  that  perhaps 
the  greatest  threat  confronting  the  parties  in  the 
area  was  that  of  subversion ;  that  is,  of  aggression 
short  of  open,  armed  attack.  Article  6  of  the  Rio 
Treaty  was  found  to  contain  a  most  useful  formula 
for  covering  this  situation.  The  drafters  of  the 
Manila  Pact  consequently  borrowed  heavily  from 
its  idea  and  also  from  its  actual  language. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  Rio  Treaty  has  con- 
tributed by  precept  and  example  toward  fortify- 
ing the  collective  security  of  free  men  in  both 
hemispheres.  In  this  progressive  action,  regional 
cooperation  of  the  kind  in  which  this  Organiza- 
tion has  had  over  a  half -century  of  experience  is 
one  of  the  surest  bulwarks'  of  global  security  and 
peace.  We  may  all  take  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that,  with  the  deposit  of  its  ratification  by  Guate- 
mala on  April  6,  the  Rio  Treaty  is  now  in  effect 
among  all  21  Republics. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  in  January, 
President  Eisenhower  emphasized  the  importance 
of  two  inter- American  meetings  held  in  1954:  the 
Tenth  Inter- American  Conference  at  Caracas  and 
the  Inter-American  Economic  Meeting  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  At  the  one,  the  American  States  closed 
ranks  against  international  communism.  At  the 
other,  they  strengthened  hemisphere  economic 
ties. 

Now  I  would  like  to  discuss  in  our  meeting  here 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  some  policies  of  my 
Government  which  support  and  reinforce  the  ob- 
jectives held  in  common,  for  our  own  countries 
separately  and  for  the  hemisphere,  in  our  Organi- 
zation of  American  States.  They  are  policies 
which  are  rooted  deep  in  United  States  history. 

Hemisphere  Security 

The  first  major  statement  of  United  States  for- 
eign policy  was  a  statement  in  behalf  of  hemi- 
sphere security.  You  know  it  well:  President 
Monroe's  message,  which  became  a  Doctrine,  that 
there  should  be  no  further  European  colonization 
or  the  extension  of  the  despotic  political  system 
of  Europe  to  the  American  Hemisphere.  Thus 
early  we  recognized  the  profound  truth  that, 
when  one  American  people  is  endangered,  all  are 
in  peril. 

At  Caracas  last  year  the  Tenth  Conference  of 
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American  States  gave  the  truth  a  further  historic 
application.  It  there  recognized  that,  if  interna- 
tional communism  should  gain  control  of  the  po- 
litical institutions  of  any  one  American  State,  that 
would  be  a  threat  to  the  security  of  us  all.  Mutual 
refusal  to  compromise  with  communism,  mutual 
awareness  that  extension  of  Communist  colonial- 
ism to  this  hemisphere  would  endanger  the  peace 
of  America,  heartened  the  people  of  a  sister  State 
so  endangered  and  enabled  them  to  recover  their 
lost  freedom. 

Again  the  American  States  found  it  possible  to 
take  an  advanced  position,  which  other  free  areas 
of  the  world  may  find  it  possible  in  due  course  to 
follow. 

The  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  resolved  to  stand  fast  with  the  other 
American  nations  in  actively  maintaining  soli- 
darity against  all  and  every  danger.  Conse- 
quently, we  participate  in  specific  programs  to 
that  end  with  our  neighbor  Republics  electing  to 
insure  their  own  military  defense  and  that  of  the 
hemisphere. 

Comparisons  of  Dollar  Aid 

You  have  all  heard  and  read,  time  and  again, 
criticism  of  the  United  States  on  the  score  that 
we  give  far  more  dollar  aid  to  other  areas — 
Europe,  the  Near  East,  the  Far  East — than  to  our 
close  neighbors  and  traditional  friends,  the  sister 
Republics  of  this  hemisphere.  In  fact,  you  have 
read  and  heard  far  more;  for  instance,  that  the 
economic  ills  of  the  other  American  Republics 
are  due  primarily  to  failure — or  refusal — on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  make  loans  to  them 
and  give  them  other  help  in  building  up  their 
economies  in  anything  like  the  measure  in  which 
the  United  States  gives  such  help  to  Europe  and 
the  Far  East. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend  so  com- 
plete a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  and  the 
purpose  of  our  foreign  aid.  We  have  had  to  pour 
enormous  sums  into  Europe  as  loans,  grants,  and 
expenditures  because  Europe  is  geographically 
nearer  to  military  peril.  As  such,  it  is  a  frontier, 
not  for  defense  of  Europe  alone  but  for  defense 
of  the  United  States,  for  defense  of  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
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Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguaj 
and  Venezuela. 

Vast  sums  sent  by  the  United  States  to  Europ 
and  to  the  Far  East  have  had  to  be  used  for  re# 
construction  of  devastated  regions  in  order  ti 
enable  free  men  once  again  to  take  their  parj; 
in  the  development,  the  maintenance,  and  the  exf 
tension  of  the  free  world.  Similarly,  the  Unite, 
States  has  had  to  make  enormous  expenditure.^ 
for  the  military  installations  which  insure  defense 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere  against  mighty  force; , 
whose  mere  existence,  poised  and  ready,  is  art 
unceasing  threat  to  us  all.  For  the  same  reasor* 
we  have  had  to  maintain  abroad  detachments  oi* 
our  own  armed  forces  in  great  number,  at  ar- 
expense  undreamed  of  in  less  perilous  epochs  oit 
history. 

The  United  States  has  had  to  make  availably 
great  funds  for  grants,  loans,  manpower,  equip-r 
ment,  military  assistance  on  front  after  front. 
These  have  been  emergency  expenditures,  whether :. 
for  reconstruction  or  defense.    At  every  moment 
and  in  every  particular,  they  have  been  expended 
to  safeguard  security  and  peace  for  my  country—", 
and  for  yours. 

We  cannot  make  any  valid  comparison  in  terms 
of  dollars  between  that  kind  of  assistance  in  re- 
building,  reestablishing,    and    reinforcing  war-* 
stricken  nations  continually  in  danger  of  newj 
armed  attacks  and  the  type  of  assistance  which  L 
we  extend  to  Latin  America.    Let  us  rather  thank 
God  that  this  fortunate  hemisphere  has  had  not^ 
need  for  stationing  such  multitudes  of  troops, 
within  its  confines ;  that  there  is  no  war  devasta- 
tion  to  be  undone ;  that  there  is  no  need  for  con-  [ 
structing  such  extensive  military  installations  as  Ie 
deterrents  to  a  war  which,  if  it  came,  would  i 
destroy  civilization  as  we  know  it. 

Our  hemisphere  has  been  spared  the  terrific*: 
devastation  of  large-scale  modern  war.    We  have 
not  had  to  undergo  the  harsh  rigors  of  manmade 
devastation  affecting  entire  peoples.    Alliance  and  i 
interest  for  our  common  good  motivate  inter-  |j 
American  cooperation ;  and  in  general  we  are  not 
building  together  in  this  hemisphere  against  war 
so  much  as  for  peace.     It  is  our  hope  that  our 
economic  and  technical  assistance  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica will  help  stabilize  national  economies  and  raise 
living  standards.    It  is  our  purpose  to  do  our  part » 
in  maintaining  in  America,  which  has  long  been  <ti 
freedom's  dwelling  place  and  the  natural  habitat 
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peace  and  prosperity,  the  good  partnership  of 
American  peoples. 

nbank  Loans 

"here  is  one  further  thing  I  would  like  to  say 
a  respect  to  the  economic  relations  of  the 
ited  States  with  Latin  America.  The  present 
ns  indicate  how  much  importance  we  assign 
n.  The  Export-Import  Bank  has  adopted  the 
cy  of  making  sound  economic  development 
is  for  which  funds  are  not  available  from  the 
■national  Bank  nor  from  private  sources  on 
ionable  terms.  The  amount  of  our  govern- 
ital  loans  in  this  hemisphere  depends  prima- 
,  therefore,  on  the  number  of  sound  loan  appli- 
ons  filed  by  other  Bepublics.    As  a  result  of 

liberalized  policy,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
is  for  the  Latin  America  area  since  January 

of  the  present  year  represent  90  percent  of 
otal  credits;  that  is  to  say,  out  of  total  credits 
184  million,  Latin  America  has  received  $167 
ion.     To  emphasize  the  amount  of  increase,  it 

be  recalled  that  during  the  first  6  months  of 
:,  total  Export-Import  Bank  credits  were  $76 
ion,  of  which  Latin  America  received  $39 
ion. 

ur  programs  of  technical  cooperation  have 
tys  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy 
cts  of  inter-American  relationships.  They 
g  improved  conditions  of  health,  of  education, 
tilizing  the  land.  They  make  the  hemisphere 
tter  environment  for  us  all,  and  they  enlarge 
horizons  of  opportunity  for  our  children  and 
children's  children, 
creasing  the  hemisphere's  economic  strength 

essential  factor  in  inter- American  solidarity, 
lomically,  the  national  approach  is  basic 
is  preliminary  to  international  cooperation 
;her  bilateral  or  multilateral.  Recognizing 
acting  upon  the  common  need,  inter-Ameri- 
programs  of  technical  assistance  have  also 

trailblazers  for  other  peoples  of  the  world. 
T  serve  as  seedbed  and  experimental  stations 
,rans- Atlantic  and  trans-Pacific  programs  of 
)wn  Government's  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
stration,  as  well  as  for  international  coopera- 
in  this  important  field.  Bilateral  hemispheric 
rams  of  technical  assistance,  one  nation  with 
her,  and  the  multilateral  programs  of  the 
:•  American  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
Jnited  Nations  promote  both  the  security  and 


the  peaceful  development  of  our  peoples,  contrib- 
uting as  they  do  to  democratic  progress  by  improv- 
ing our  national  economies  and  raising  our 
standards  of  living. 

The  final  declaration  of  the  Inter-American 
Economic  Conference  at  Eio  stated  the  agreement 
of  the  American  nations  on  their  economic  objec- 
tives as  follows : 

These  may  be  summarized  as  a  determination  to  speed 
up  the  progress  of  each  and  every  one  of  them  within  the 
framework  of  freedom  and  justice,  through  substantial 
intensification  of  our  inter-American  economic,  financial, 
and  technical  cooperation. 

Importance  of  Self-Reliance 

At  Eio,  the  United  States  delegation  was  forth- 
right in  presenting  our  approach  to  economic  prob- 
lems confronting  the  American  Republics.  We 
hold  that  each  one  of  the  American  peoples  has 
it  within  his  power  to  maintain  a  strong  and  self- 
reliant  economy.  It  is  our  purpose,  as  steadfast 
partner  for  the  common  objective  of  better  living 
standards  throughout  the  hemisphere,  to  cooperate 
toward  achieving  that  strength,  without  loss  of 
awareness  on  the  part  of  any  of  us,  that  apparent 
strength  is  illusory  unless  there  be  also  self- 
reliance. 

In  attaining  our  mutual  objectives,  we  believe, 
for  our  own  country  as  for  each  of  yours,  that 
private  enterprise  rather  than  government  will 
take  the  initiative  in  pioneering  and  developing 
industrial  fields.  That  has  traditionally  been  the 
history  of  industrial  development  in  America. 
President  Eisenhower  in  his  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy message  to  Congress  expressed  clearly  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States.    He  said : 

The  Nation's  enlightened  self-interest  .  .  .  requirefs] 
a  foreign  economic  program  that  will  stimulate  economic 
growth  in  the  free  world  through  enlarging  opportunities 
for  the  fuller  operation  of  the  forces  of  free  enterprise 
and  competitive  markets. 

Through  technical  cooperation  and  development 
loans  we  hope  to  help  the  other  American  Repub- 
lics diversify  their  economies  and  eventually  to 
help  lessen  dependence  on  only  a  few  commodities. 

There  is  widespread  recognition  in  my  country 
of  the  preeminent  importance  of  trade  in  the  econ- 
omies of  the  neighboring  Republics.  There  is 
corresponding  recognition  of  the  great  importance 
to  our  own  economy  of  the  Latin  American  export 
market  for  United  States  products.     We  know 
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that  this  market  is  made  possible  on  a  large  scale 
only  by  United  States  purchases  from  Latin 
America. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  consider  on 
their  merits  proposals  made  on  Latin  American 
initiative  that  look  toward  regional  trading  ar- 
rangements, provided  these  meet  certain  criteria, 
especially  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  truly 
competitive  conditions  within  any  trading  area 
that  might  be  established. 

I  believe  that  just  as  a  national  economy  must 
be  viewed  as  a  whole,  not  as  a  series  of  unrelated 
entities,  so  must  we  view  inter-American  economic 
relations.  That  is  the  logical  and  the  practical 
viewpoint.  The  Organization  of  American  States 
is  taking  this  overall  view  and,  through  its  agen- 
cies and  specialized  organizations,  is  making  a 
concerted  approach  to  improve  the  conditions  and 
opportunities  of  life  for  the  peoples  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. The  United  States  is  establishing  partner- 
ship with  its  neighbors  in  these  enterprises,  with 
full  conviction  that  improvement  of  the  American 
economy  as  a  whole  benefits  our  own  national 
economy. 

The  cooperation  characteristic  of  the  inter- 
American  system  avoids  on  the  one  hand  the  snares 
and  delusions  of  alien  domination  and  on  the  other 
the  pitfalls  of  narrow  nationalism.  The  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  is  also  conscious  that 
often  the  welfare  of  the  many  is  the  most  certain 
good  for  the  one.  We  are  all  aware  of,  all  act  in 
accordance  with,  what  my  distinguished  predeces- 
sor, the  late  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  termed  "the 
inescapable  relations  created  by  propinquity  .  .  . 
the  privileges  and  obligations  of  neighborhood." 

The  inter-American  system  contributes  to 
human  development  and  progress  our  mutual 
guaranties  of  assistance  which  insure  and  preserve 
security.  It  contributes  our  mutual  endeavors  to 
maintain  peace  as  the  natural  climate  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  our  mutual  concern  that  the 
American  family  of  nations  reap  the  greatest  pos- 
sible harvest  from  the  seed  sown  in  cooperation 
and  nurtured  in  good  will.  The  United  States  of 
America  is  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this  associa- 


tion of  free  and  independent  nations  who  he 
steadfast  to  their  great  design  of  making  peace 
reality  and  freedom  secure. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Cuba 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Cut 
Miguel  Angel  de  la  Campa  y  Caraveda,  present* 
his  credentials  to  the  President  on  April  21.  F 
the  text  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  te 
of  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  Sta 
press  release  220. 


Consultation  at  Taipei  Under 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Apr 
20  (press  release  217)  that,  in  view  of  the  ten: 
situation  which  continues  in  the  Formosa  are 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Walter  S.  Eobertsc 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  A( 
miral  Radford,  were  that  day  proceeding  to  Taip 
for  a  further  consultation  under  the  Mutual  D 
f  ense  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  tl 
Republic  of  China.  They  planned  to  arrive  i 
Taipei  on  April  24. 

Article  4  of  the  treaty  provides  that  the  treat 
parties  through  their  Foreign  Ministers  or  the 
deputies  will  consult  together  from  time  to  tin 
regarding  the  implementation  of  this  treaty.  Tl 
first  such  consultation  was  held  on  March  3,  whe 
Secretary  Dulles  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Open 
tions,  Admiral  Carney,  and  the  Commander  i 
Chief  Pacific,  Admiral  Stump,  conferred  at  Taipt 
with  the  officials  of  the  Republic  of  China.1  1 
is  expected  that  periodic  conferences  will  be  hel 
under  the  treaty  as  long  as  the  Chinese  Commi 
nists  indicate  by  deeds  and  words  their  purpos 
to  take  Formosa  by  force. 


1  For  a  statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  to  the  press  i 
Taipei  on  Mar.  3,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  14,  1955,  p.  420. 
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:hange  of  Views  Concerning  Austrian  State  Treaty 


L  United  States  on  April  22  replied  to  a 
iet  proposal  of  April  19  that  the  Foreign  Min- 
'8  of  the    United  States,    United  Kingdom, 

nd  the  U.S.S.R.  meet  with  Austrian 
>  discuss  the  conclusion  of  an 

state  treaty.    FoUouring  are  the  texts  of 

md  Sovu  t  notes,  together  with  a  state- 
t  issued  by  the  Department  of  State  on  April 
p  .  1  ustrian-Soviet  com  in  unique  issued  at  Mos- 
un  Apr/7  15,  and  a  statement  handed  to  U.S. 
\as8ador  Charles  E.  Bohlen  by  Soviet  Foreign 

Vyacheslav  M.  Mdlotov  on  April  9. 
a  r,  port  to  the  UJV.  General  Assembly  by  the 
)ed  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France 
he  results  of  efforts  made  since  1952  to  reach 
ement  on  terms  of  an  Austrian  state  treaty, 
Idlleten  of  December  13,  1954,  V-  907. 


NOTE  TO  U.  S.  S.  R.,  APRIL  22  > 

release  224  dated  April  22 

ie  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
tion  with  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
s,  has  considered  the  Soviet  Government's 
of  April  19  proposing  a  conference  of  the 
sters  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.K.,  the 
Pi  Union,  the  U.S.  and  France,  with  Austrian 
■entatives  participating,  in  order  to  discuss 
uestion  of  concluding  a  State  Treaty  for  the 
iblishment  of  an  independent  democratic 
ria  and  in  order  to  sign  that  Treaty. 
e  Government  of  the  United  States  welcomes 
ioviet  Government's  view  that  the  possibility 
exists  of  concluding  the  Austrian  State 
ty.  It  would  be  pleased  to  participate  at  the 
at  possible  moment  in  a  meeting  of  the  For- 

Bvered  by  the  United  States  Embassy  at  Moscow 
let    Foreign    Ministry.     Similar    notes    were 
red  by  the  British  and  French  Embassies. 


eign  Ministers  of  the  four  powers  together  with 
the  representatives  of  Austria  in  order  to  sign  the 
Treaty. 

From  the  information  it  has  received  regarding 
the  exchanges  between  the  Austrian  and  Soviet 
Ministers  in  Moscow  it  is  clear  that  some  prepara- 
tory work  still  remains  to  be  done.  Recalling  the 
tripartite  declaration  of  April  5,2  it  suggests  that 
the  Ambassadors  of  the  four  powers  in  Vienna 
should  meet  at  a  very  early  date,  with  the  partici- 
pation of  Austrian  representatives,  in  order  to 
examine  the  results  of  the  exchanges  in  Moscow 
and  to  reach  the  necessary  agreements  for  the 
early  signature  of  the  State  Treaty  by  the  For- 
eign Ministers.  It  would  therefore  propose  that 
the  Ambassadors  together  with  Austrian  repre- 
sentatives should  meet  in  Vienna  on  May  2.3 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations  have  been 
completed,  the  earliest  practicable  date  should 
then  be  set  for  the  Foreign  Ministers  to  meet  and 
sign  the  treaty. 


U.  S.  STATEMENT  OF  APRIL  19 

Press  release  216  dated  April  19 

The  United  States  Government,  together  with 
the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France,  has  for  9  years  consistently  pressed  the 

2  Bulletin  of  April  18,  1955,  p.  647. 

3  The  Soviet  Union  on  April  26  sent  notes  to  the  United 
States,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  agreeing  to  an 
ambassadors'  meeting  at  Vienna  on  May  2.  The  notes 
stated  that  "given  the  existence  of  a  draft  state  treaty  for 
the  restoration  of  an  independent  and  democratic  Austria 
agreed  by  the  parties,  as  well  as  a  community  of  views, 
ascertained  as  a  result  of  an  exchange  of  opinions  as 
regards  Austria  as  an  independent  and  peace-loving  state, 
the  task  of  the  conference  of  ambassadors  would  consist 
of  insuring  in  the  near  future  the  convening  of  a  confer- 
ence of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Four  Powers  with  the 
participation  of  Austria  for  considering  and  signing  a 
state  treaty  with  Austria.'' 
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Soviet  Government  for  a  settlement  of  the  Aus- 
trian question  as  essential  to  the  relaxation  of  in- 
ternational tensions  in  Europe.  The  United 
States  is  glad  to  learn  that  the  Soviet  Government 
appears  now  to  seek  urgently  the  conclusion  of  a 
state  treaty  which  will  restore  to  Austria  her 
rightful  status  of  sovereign  independence. 

In  the  light  of  the  recent  exchange  of  views  in 
Moscow  between  representatives  of  the  Austrian 
and  Soviet  Governments,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, with  its  British  and  French  partners,  is 
already  exploring  the  most  expeditious  methods 
of  reaching  a  speedy  conclusion  of  the  state  treaty 
for  Austria. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Tripartite  Declara- 
tion on  Austria  made  by  the  Governments  of 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  on  April  5, 1955,  stated  that  the  three  Gov- 
ernments considered  that  if  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment should  offer  proposals  holding  clear  promise 
of  the  restoration  of  freedom  and  independence  to 
Austria,  these  could  appropriately  be  discussed  by 
the  four  Ambassadors  in  Vienna  with  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Austrian  Government. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Soviet  Government  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Four 
Powers,  with  Austrian  participation,  at  Vienna  in 
the  near  future  is  receiving  prompt  and  sympa- 
thetic consideration. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  APRIL  19< 

[Unofficial  translation] 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  United  States  Government  the  follow- 
ing: 

Negotiations  between  the  Soviet  Government  and  the 
delegation  of  the  Austrian  Republic  headed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Chancellor  of  Austria,  Julius  Raab,  were  held  in 
Moscow  from  April  12  to  April  15. 

As  a  result  of  the  exchange  of  opinions,  it  became  clear 
that  at  the  present  the  possibility  exists  to  conclude  the 
settlement  of  the  Austrian  question  and  to  conclude  a 
state  treaty  with  Austria. 

This  will  make  it  possible  to  fully  restore  the  independ- 
ence of  a  democratic  Austrian  state,  which  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  consolidation  of  peace  in 
Europe. 

The  Soviet  Government  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  help,  for  its  part, 
to  achieve  the  necessary  understanding  between  the  Gov- 


ernments of  the  Four  Powers  and  the  Government  ol,s 
Austria  regarding  the  conclusion  of  a  state  treaty  witt 
Austria. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  desirable  that  a  \ 
conference  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States,  • 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  be  held  in  the-,, 
nearest  future  with  the  participation  of  representatives  L 
of  Austria  to  consider  the  question  of  concluding  a  state, r 
treaty  for  the  restoration  of  an  independent,  democratic  - 
Austria  and  to  sign  this  treaty. 

It  is  proposed  that  Vienna  be  the  place  for  the  holding,, 
of  this  conference. 

The  Soviet  Government  would  appreciate  receiving  a 
rapid  reply  to  this  proposal  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 


AUSTRIAN-SOVIET  COMMUNIQUE  OF  APRIL  15 

[Unofficial  translation] 

From  April  12,  1955,  until  April  15,  1955,  discussions 
were  held  in  Moscow  between  an  Austrian  Government, 
delegation  headed  by  Chancellor  Julius  Raab  and  Vice 
Chancellor  Dr.   Adolf  Schaerf  and  a  Soviet  delegation  - 
headed  by  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Minis-  j 
ters  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
V.  M.  Molotov,  and  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  A.  I.  Mikoyan,  which  were  carried  out  in  a  - 
friendly  spirit. 

As  a  result  of  discussions  by  both  sides,  the  State  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Austria  considers  as  desirable  the  earli-  H. 
est  conclusion  of  a  state  treaty  on  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  and  democratic  Austria  which  should  serve  - 
the  national  interests  of  peace  in  Europe. 

The  Austrian  delegation  gave  assurances  that  the  Aus- 
trian Republic,  in  the  spirit  of  the  declaration  made  at 
the  Berlin  Conference  in  1954,5  intends  not  to  join  any 
military  alliances  or  permit  military  bases  on  her  terri-  1: 
tory  and  will  pursue  a  policy  of  independence  in  regard  • 
to  all  states  which  should  insure  the  observance  of  this 
declaration. 

The  Soviet  side  expressed  its  agreement  that  the  occu- 
pation forces  of  the  Four  Powers  be  withdrawn  from 
Austria  upon  the  entering  into  force  of  the  state  treaty  : 
and  in  any  case  not  later  than  December  31,  1955. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  declaration  of  the  United 
States,  Britain,  and  France  made  public  on  April  5  of 
this  year  to  the  effect  that  they  are  striving  to  achieve  . 
the  earliest  conclusion  of  an  Austrian  state  treaty,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Austria  express  the  hope  that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  favorable  opportunities  for  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  by  means  of  appropriate  agreement  j 
among  the  Four  Powers  and  Austria. 

The  Soviet  Government  agreed  in  the  third  of  its  state- 
ments at  the  conference  at  Berlin  in  1954  to  accept  the 


*  Similar  notes  were  sent  to  the  British  and   French 
Governments. 
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0 1,  e.  the  Soviet  proposal  of  Feb.  12,  1954 ;  for  text,  see 
Foreign  Ministers  Meeting,  Berlin  Discussions,  Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  5399,  p.  233. 
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trident  of  $150,000,000  provided  for  by  article  35  of 
state  treaty  fully  in  the  delivery  of  Austrian  goods. 
lie  Soviet  Government  declared  its  readiness,  in  addi- 
l,  for  the  early  foreseen  transfer  of  former  German 
perty  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  occupied  Austria,  to  trans- 

to  Austria  immediately  after  conclusion  of  the  state 
lty.  for  proper  recompense,  the  property  of  the  Danube 
pptng  Company  (ASSG),  including  the  shipyards  and 
•neuburg  dock  and  all  vessels  and  port  installations, 
he  Soviet  (Joy eminent  agreed  further  to  cede  to  Aus- 
.  the  oil  fields  and  refineries,  including  the  company 
trade  in  oil  products,  OKOP,  defined  as  belonging  to 
Aria  in  article  35  of  the  state  treaty,  in  exchange  for 

delivery  of  crude  oil  in  amounts  agreed  to  by  the 
ties. 

loreover,  agreement  was  reached  to  enter  into  negotia- 
is  in  the  near  future  aimed  at  the  normalization  of 
le  relations  between  Austria  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
he  Soviet  delegation  informed  the  Austrian  delegation 
t  the  presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

expressed  its  consent  to  consider  favorably  the  re- 
st of  the  Austrian  Federal  President,  Dr.  Koerner, 
ut  the  return  of  the  Austrians  to  their  motherland 
i  are  serving  terms  at  the  decision  of  the  Soviet  court 
in. 

fter  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  occupation  troops 
a  Austria,  not  a  single  military  prisoner  or  detained 
lian  person  of  Austrian  citizenship  will  remain  on  the 
itory  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


.  MOLOTOV'S  STATEMENT  OF  APRIL  9 

lready  at  the  Berlin  Four  Power  Conference  of  For- 
Ministers  in  early  1954  the  Soviet  Government  in- 
oduced  proposals  concerning  the  most  rapid  resolution 
he  Austrian  question  and  taking  measures  with  the 
ct  of  preventing  a  new  Anschluss  of  Austria  and  also 
renting  the  establishment  of  foreign  military  bases  on 
trian  territory  and  inclusion  of  Austria  in  any  coali- 
or  military  alliances  directed  against  any  power 
ih  took  part  with  its  armed  forces  in  the  war  against 
nany  and  in  the  liberation  of  Austria, 
owever,  at  the  Berlin  Conference,  for  reasons  not 
mdent  on  the  Soviet  Union,  agreement  on  the  con- 
Ion  of  a  state  treaty  with  Austria  was  not  reached, 
the  Austrian  question  remained  unresolved.  In  con- 
ion  with  this,  a  proposal  was  introduced  at  that  time 
he  delegation  of  the  Soviet  Union  concerning  the  ne- 
ity  of  continuing  efforts  directed  toward  reaching 
■einent  concerning  the  state  treaty  with  Austria." 
i  August  1954  the  Soviet  Government  proposed  calling 
'ienna  a  conference  of  Ambassadors  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
A.,  England,  and  France,  with  the  participation  of  a 
esentative  of  Austria,  in  order  to  examine  the  re- 


'bid.,  p.  241. 


maining  unsettled  questions  concerning  the  draft  state 
treaty  with  Austria  and  other  questions  connected  with 
the  conclusion  of  this  treaty.  However,  such  a  conference 
unfortunately  was  not  called. 

Attaching  great  importance  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Austrian  question  and  the  question  of  the  complete  re- 
establishment  of  an  independent  democratic  Austria,  in 
conformity  with  the  interests  of  maintaining  and  strength- 
ening peace  in  Europe,  and  considering  any  further  delay 
in  the  matter  of  concluding  a  state  treaty  with  Austria 
unjustified,  the  Soviet  Government  submitted,  as  is 
known,  on  February  8  of  this  year  its  new  proposals  on 
the  Austria  question. 

These  proposals  have  as  their  purpose  to  put  an  end 
to  the  present  abnormal  situation  in  which  the  question 
of  a  state  treaty  with  Austria  has  not  yet  been  resolved 
and  Austria,  10  years  after  its  liberation  from  Hitlerite 
rule,  still  continues  to  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
occupation  organs  of  the  Four  Powers.  It  is  pertinent  to 
recall  that  at  the  Berlin  Conference  in  February  1954  the 
Soviet  Government  proposed  to  return  not  later  than  dur- 
ing 1955  to  the  examination  of  the  question  of  dates  of 
the  withdrawal  of  forces  of  the  Four  Powers  from  the 
territory  of  Austria. 

At  the  end  of  February  and  in  March  of  this  year  there 
took  place  at  the  initiative  of  the  Soviet  Government  a 
preliminary  exchange  of  views  between  the  Governments 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Austria  on  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's proposals  of  February  8  mentioned  above.  At  this 
time  it  became  clear  that  at  the  present  time  there  are 
possibilities  of  assisting  the  acceleration  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Austrian  question  by  means  of  concluding  an  appro- 
priate agreement  between  the  Four  Powers  and  Austria. 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  also  become  clear  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  personal  contact  between  leading  figures  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Austria  may  facilitate  this  im- 
portant matter,  it  was  agreed  that  for  the  continuation 
of  the  discussion  of  questions  already  touched  on,  the 
Governmental  delegation  of  Austria,  headed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Austria,  Mr.  Raab,  will  arrive  at  Moscow  on 
April  11. 

The  Soviet  Government  believes  that  an  exchange  of 
opinions  in  Moscow  with  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Austria  will  help  to  move  forward  the  matter  of 
settling  the  Austrian  question.  It  takes  into  account  in 
this  regard  that  during  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  Berlin  Conference,  the  leaders  of  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment have  already  had  appropriate  meetings  and  an 
exchange  of  views  with  the  leading  figures  of  the  U.S.A., 
England,  and  France. 

The  Soviet  Government  expresses  the  hope  that,  given 
the  presence  of  a  corresponding  desire  on  the  part  of  all 
interested  states,  it  will  be  possible  in  the  very  near 
future  to  reach  the  necessary  agreement  and  to  conclude 
a  state  treaty  with  Austria. 

The  Soviet  Government  requests  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment be  informed  of  the  foregoing. 
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Proposal  for  Four-Power  Talks 
on  Road  Tolls  in  East  Germany 

HICOG  press  release  dated  April  15 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  further  letter  from 
U.S.  High  Commissioner  James  B.  Conant  to 
Soviet  High  Commissioner  G.  M.  Pushkin  con- 
cerning increased  road  tolls  in  the  East  Zone  of 
Germany,  which  was  delivered  to  Soviet  Head- 
quarters in  Berlin  on  April  15.  Similar  letters 
were  sent  by  the  British  and  French  High 
C  ommissioners . 

In  ray  letter  of  March  31 1 1  drew  your  attention 
to  the  proposed  introduction  of  drastic  increases 
in  the  fees  payable  by  vehicles  not  registered  in 
the  Soviet  Zone  for  the  use  of  roads  in  the  Soviet 
Zone.  I  have  received  no  reply  to  this  letter  and, 
despite  my  request  that  you  should  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  have  the  proposed  measures  with- 
drawn, the  new  fees  were  imposed  with  effect  from 
April  1. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  letter  to  you  of  March  31, 
these  increases  are  so  exorbitant  that  they  cannot 
be  justified  on  economic  grounds.  It  is  estimated 
by  competent  experts  that  the  revenue  collected 
from  the  road  tax  in  effect  prior  to  April  1,  which 
in  1954  is  understood  to  have  amounted  to  between 
DM  4,300,000  and  DM  5,000,000,  was  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  highways  in  the 
Soviet  Zone  used  by  West  German  traffic.  If, 
however,  in  view  of  the  economic  difficulties  of  the 
Soviet  Zone,  the  East  German  authorities  have 
been  unable  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for 
road  maintenance  without  increasing  their  reve- 
nues from  this  tax,  this  should  be  a  matter  for 
consultation  between  the  experts  concerned. 
Nevertheless,  although  the  West  German  experts 
in  the  Treuhandstelle  have  expressed  the  wish  to 
discuss  the  matter  on  two  occasions  since  the  new 
fees  were  introduced,  on  April  7  and  again  on 
April  14,  the  East  German  representatives  have 
refused  to  do  so.  This  refusal  confirms  the  view 
expressed  in  my  letter  of  March  31  that  the  in- 
creases can  only  be  regarded  as  politically  inspired 
and  intended  to  impede  the  free  movement  of 
persons  and  goods  between  the  Federal  Republic 
and  Berlin  and  between  the  Federal  Republic  and 
the  Soviet  Zone. 

At  the  sixth  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 


Ministers  at  Paris  in  June,  1949,  the  Soviet  Go^ 
ernment  gave  certain  undertakings  which  were  & 
out  in  a  communique  issued  at  the  close  of  t\ 
conference.2  These  undertakings  included  tr. 
following  statement : 

In  order  to  improve  and  supplement  this  and  otto 
arrangements  and  agreements  as  regards  the  movemei 
of  persons  and  goods  and  communications  between  tb 
eastern  and  western  zones  and  between  the  zones  an 
Berlin  and  also  in  regard  to  transit,  the  Occupatio 
Authorities,  each  in  his  own  zone,  will  have  an  obligatio 
to  take  the  measures  necessary  to  ensure  the  norm 
functioning  and  utilization  of  rail,  water  and  road  tram 
port  for  such  movement  of  persons  and  goods  and  sue 
communications  by  post,  telephone  and  telegraph. 

The  arbitrary  action  of  the  East  German  au 
thorities  in  imposing  these  exorbitant  increases 
on  which  there  was  no  prior  consultation  with  tb 
West  German  experts,  is  clearly  inconsistent  witl 
the  Soviet  Government's  undertakings,  since  i 
interferes  with  the  "normal  functioning"  of  roa< 
transport  in  the  Soviet  Zone. 

I  therefore  consider  that  the  Soviet  authorities 
are  responsible  for  ensuring  that  these  increase; 
are  withdrawn  without  delay.  Since  a  continua 
tion  of  the  present  situation  can  only  make  foi 
difficulties  in  interzonal  trade,  affect  the  welfart 
of  Berlin  and  lead  to  an  increase  in  tension  withii 
Germany,  I  propose  that  the  four  High  Commis 
sioners  should  meet  in  Berlin  as  soon  as  possibh 
to  discuss  the  settlement  of  this  problem. 


U.S.  Rejects  Demand  for  Return 
of  Czechoslovak  Border  Guard 

The  United  States  Embassy  at  Prague  on  Afrit 
9  delivered  a  note  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Czechoslovakia  in  reply  to  the  Minu- 
try^s  notes  of  April  2  and  April  7  requesting  thai 
Czechoslovak  border  guard  Jan  Fojtik,  who 
crossed  the  border  into  Germany  on  April  #,  1955. 
be  returned,  allegedly  for  questioning  as  to  re- 
sponsibility for  the  fatal  shooting  of  a  second 
guard  in  the  course  of  his  escape. 

Following  are  the  substantive  portions  of  the 
U.S.  reply  and  of  the  April  2  Czechoslovak  note,1 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  18,  1955,  p.  648. 
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1  Ibid.,  July  4, 1949,  p.  857. 

3  Complimentary  opening  and  closing  passages  omitted 
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I  an  excerpt  from  the  April  7  Czechoslovak 


without  delay,  and  should  the  existing  suspicion  be  con- 
firmed, penal  proceedings  be  initiated. 


i  Note  of  April  9 

i  release  198  dated  April  11 

'he  Embassy  has  been  instructed  to  inform  the 
listry  that  as  a  result  of  an  investigation,  the 
ted  States  authorities  have  ascertained  that 

border  guard  Jan  Fojtik  escaped  from 
choslovakia  for  political  reasons.  He  has  re- 
sted and  been  granted  political  asylum.  In 
circumstances  the  Ministry's  demand  that  he 
eturned  represents  a  proposal  that  the  United 
tes  Government  should  deny  the  right  of 
tical  asylum  and  violate  its  traditional  prac- 
of  refusing  to  return  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction 
sons  who  have  left  it  for  political  reasons. 

United  States  cannot  accept  this  proposal 
the  Ministry's  demand  for  Fojtik's  return  is 
trdingly  rejected. 

nder  a  system  of  political  oppression  denying 
citizens  the  right  to  choose  freedom,  violence 

tragedy  are  bound  to  occur.  The  Ministry 
Foreign  Affairs  should,  therefore,  be  aware 
.  the  death  of  either  an  escapee  or  a  border 
rd  is  a  tragic  event  for  which  only  the  Czecho- 
akian  Government  is  responsible. 

shoslovak  Note  of  April  2 

l  April  2  at  8 :  30  a.m.,  a  member  of  a  Czechoslovak 
er  patrol,  Private  Pavel  Julias,  was  killed  by  a  shot 
igh  the  head  near  the  border  between  the  Czechoslo- 
Republic  and  Western  Germany  in  the  area  of 
adov. 

i  investigation  carried  out  by  Czechoslovak  border 
orities  in  cooperation  with  West  German  Grenz- 
ei  has  shown  that  at  the  time  of  the  shot  an  auto- 
le  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  passed  near  the  place 
te  murder.  The  second  member  of  the  Czechoslovak 
er  patrol,  Jan  Fojtik,  who  had  been  patrolling  that 
>r  together  with  the  murdered  Pavel  Juhas,  was  sub- 
ently  seen  riding  with  American  soldiers  in  said  mili- 
car,  which  drove  away  toward  Weiden.  In  further 
tiations,  West  German  Q-renzpolizei  confirmed  that 
ik  was  in  the  hands  of  American  military  authorities 
'estern  Germany. 

eehoslovak  border  authorities  asked  immediately  for 
-etum  of  Jan  Fojtik.  The  return  of  Fojtik  was  re- 
1  with  the  comment  that  the  request  for  his  surrender 
Id  be  effected  through  diplomatic  channels.  The  in- 
gation  carried  out  until  now  arouses  the  suspicion 
the  murder  was  committed  by  Jan  Fojtik. 
le  Ministry  requests  that  Jan  Fojtik  be  immediately 
rned  to  Czechoslovakia  so  that  he  can  be  questioned 


Czechoslovak  Note  of  April  7 

The  position  of  the  U.S.  authorities  in  West  Germany 
necessarily  places  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Juhas 
murder  occurred  in  a  new  light.  Should  the  U.S.  authori- 
ties maintain  their  negative  attitude  to  the  request  for 
the  return  of  Fojtik  to  Czechoslovakia,  the  only  explana- 
tion for  their  position  would  be  that  the  U.S.  military 
authorities,  whose  car  was  at  the  time  of  the  murder  near 
the  place  of  the  crime,  have  special  reasons  for  preventing, 
by  holding  Fojtik,  the  clarification  of  this  case  and  the 
discovery  of  the  perpetrator  of  this  brutal  murder. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  demands  again  and  with 
great  emphasis  the  immediate  return  of  Czechoslovak  citi- 
zen Fojtik  to  Czechoslovakia. 


U.S.  Requests  Information  on 
Polish  Underground  Leaders 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
21  (press  release  2M)  that  the  Embassies  of  the 
United  States  at  Moscow  and  Warsaw  had  that 
day  delivered  notes  to  the  Foreign  Ministries  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Poland  concerning  the  fate  of 
the  Polish  underground  leaders  arrested  by  Soviet 
authorities  on  March  28,  1945.  The  note  to  the 
Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  stated: 

The  Embassy  refers  to  representations  which 
were  made  in  1945  by  a  United  States  official  with 
Premier  Stalin  at  Moscow  and  by  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  with  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  at 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  on  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  with  respect  to  the  arrest  of  16 
leaders  of  the  Polish  Underground  by  Soviet 
authorities  on  March  28,  1945.1 

It  is  recalled  that  the  Underground  had  waged 
a  bitter  struggle  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  and  in 
the  defense  of  Poland  against  foreign  aggression 
and  occupation  in  the  Second  World  War.  The 
arrest  of  these  men,  members  of  various  Polish 
political  parties  and  groups,  aroused  great  con- 
cern throughout  the  world.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  the  16  Polish  leaders  were  arrested  at  a  time 
when  the  Western  Allies  were  making  an  effort, 
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1  For  a  statement  on  the  Stettinius-Molotov  talks  see 
Bulletin  of  May  6,  1945,  p.  850. 
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in  accordance  with  international  discussions,  to 
have  a  new  Polish  Government  formed  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis  by  the  inclusion  of  Polish  leaders  from 
abroad  and  from  the  Underground  in  Poland.  In 
virtue  of  this  interest  the  United  States  made  its 
inquiries  to  the  Soviet  Government  in  1945  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
arrested  men.  The  United  States  Government 
now  wishes  to  raise  this  matter  again. 

Certain  developments  subsequent  to  this  arrest 
are  well-known.  The  men  were  transported  from 
Poland  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  were  tried  by  a 
Soviet  court  in  June  1945.  Most  of  them  were 
imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  were  re- 
arrested in  Poland  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
in  Polish  jails.  The  longest  Soviet  sentence  was 
that  of  ten  years,  imposed  on  Major  General 
Okulicki. 

The  United  States  Government  notes  that  if 
General  Okulicki's  sentence  began  on  the  date  of 
his  arrest  he  has  now  presumably  completed  his 
term  of  imprisonment.  Since  all  of  the  other 
Soviet  sentences  were  of  lesser  length  it  is  assumed 
that  none  of  the  sixteen  men  originally  arrested 
are  now  held  in  Soviet  jails. 

The  United  States  Government  also  wishes  to 
point  out  that  despite  continued  interest  in  the 
fate  of  these  Polish  leaders',  nothing  is  known  of 
the  whereabouts  of  several  of  them  and  there  is 
even  some  doubt  as  to  how  many  are  still  alive. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  Government  is 
aware  the  following  three  members  of  the  group, 
in  addition  to  General  Okulicki,  have  not  yet  re- 
turned to  Poland :  Jan  Stanislaw  Jankowski,  Sta- 
nislaw  Jasiukowicz  and  Antoni  Pajdak.  Dating 
from  the  time  of  their  original  arrest,  Jankowski's 
sentence  would  have  ended  March  28,  1953,  and 
that  of  Jasiukowicz,  and  possibly  of  Pajdak,  on 
March  28,  1950. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  United  States 
Government  wishes  to  request  that  the  Soviet 
Government  provide  information  as  to  which  of 
these  sixteen  men  are  still  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
under  what  circumstances.  Information  is  also 
requested  regarding  any  of  the  men  who  may  have 
died  in  the  U.  S.  S.  E. 

A  similar  note  to  the  Polish  Foreign  Ministry 
contained  the  following  additional  paragraph: 


It  is  also  understood  that  Stanislaw  Michalo; 
ski  and  Kazimierz  Kobylanski  were  re-arrest 
following  their  return  to  Poland  from  the  Sov 
Union.  Their  ultimate  fate,  as  well  as  that 
Adam  Bien,  Alexander  Zwierzynski  and  Jo; 
Stemler-Dabski  is  unknown. 


Chinese  Communist  Intentions 
in  Formosa  Area 

Press  release  226  dated  April  23 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  pr< 
reports  concerning  the  statement  of  Chou  En-' 
at  the  Bandung  conference.  The  United  Stal 
always  welcomes  any  efforts,  if  sincere,  to  bri; 
peace  to  the  world.  In  the  Formosa  region  i 
have  an  ally  in  the  free  Republic  of  China,  and 
course  the  United  States  would  insist  on  fi 
China  participating  as  an  equal  in  any  discussio 
concerning  the  area. 

If  Communist  China  is  sincere,  there  are  a  nui 
ber  of  obvious  steps  it  could  take  to  clear  the  s 
considerably  and  give  evidence  before  the  wor 
of  its  good  intentions.  One  of  these  would  be 
place  in  effect  in  the  area  an  immediate  cease-fi] 
It  could  also  immediately  release  the  Americ; 
airmen  and  others  whom  it  unjustly  hok 
Another  could  be  the  acceptance  of  the  outstan 
ing  invitation  by  the  Security  Council  of  t 
United  Nations  to  participate  in  discussions 
end  hostilities  in  the  Formosa  region. 


General  Collins  Returns 
for  Consultation 

Tress  release  214  dated  April  18 

Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins,  special  representati 
of  the  United  States  in  Viet-Nam,  has  been  call 
temporarily  to  Washington  for  consultation 
preparation  for  congressional  hearings  on  fisc 
year  1956  appropriations  under  the  Mutual  a 
curity  Act.  The  appropriation  for  Viet-Nam 
one  of  the  most  significant  items  under  this  a 
and  will  require  the  presence  of  General  Colli 
in  Washington  for  a  brief  period. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


ilendar  of  Meetings 

journcd  During  April  1955 


incjl:   24th  Session 

O  Air  Navigation  Commission:   18th  Session 

0  Air  Transport  Committee:  24th  Session 

V  Ecosoc  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  9th  Session 

Executive  Board:  41st  Meeting 

International    Radio    Consultative    Committee    (Ccir):  Study 
roup-  I  and  XI. 

onomic  and  Social  Council:   19th  Session  (1st  Part)  .... 

momic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:   1 1th  Session. 

rial  Committee  To  Study  the  Question  of  Judicial  Review  of 
idgments  of  the  Administrative  Tribunal. 

>>soc  Commission  on  Human  Rights:   11th  Session    .... 

Asia-Pacific  Forestry  Commission:   3d  Session 

>  Subcommittee  on  Draft  Protocol  To  Amend  the  Warsaw  Con- 
mtion. 

)  Legal  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Negotiability  of  the  Air 
aybill. 
mational  Union  of  Biological  Sciences:   12th  General  Assembly  . 

rt  Locust  Control  Committee:   1st  Session 

ecutive  Committee:   6th  Session 

□amission  on  International  Commodity  Trade:  2d  Session  . 

International  Milan  Samples  Fair 

International  Congress  of  Onomastic  Sciences 

•s  Industries  Fair 

International  Poplar  Commission:   8th  Session 


Session  as  of  April  30,  1955 

Id  Meteorological  Organization:   2d  Congress 

i  Trusteeship  Council,  Committee  on  Information  from  Non- 
itf-Governing  Territories:  6th  Session. 

V  Technical  Conference  on  the  Conservation  of  the  Living  Re- 
tirees of  the  Sea. 

soc  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:   10th  Session 

cutive  Committee:  2d  Session 

International  Trade  Fair 

Administrative  Council:  10th  Session 

a  International  Fair 

Meeting  of  Medical  Experts  on  Hearing  and  Visual  Require- 
ents  for  Aviation  Personnel  Licenses. 

nittee  of  Experts  To  Prepare  for  International  Conference  for 
evision  of  the   International   Convention  for  the   Protection  of 
rial  Property. 

Petroleum  Committee:  5th  Session 

cutive  Committee:  25th  Meeting 

International  Film  Festival 

i  Council:  2d  Session 


Montreal  . 
Montreal  . 
Montreal  . 
New  York 
Paris .  .  . 
Brussels     . 

New  York 
Tokyo  .  . 
New  York 


Geneva. 
Tokyo  . 
Madrid 


Madrid . 


Rome  .  . 
Rome  .  . 
Geneva .  . 
New  York 
Milan  .  . 
Salamanca 
Basel  .  . 
Madrid .    . 


(Spain) 


Geneva .    . 
New  York 

Rome    .    . 


Jan.  25-Apr.  2 
Jan.  25-Apr.  6 
Jan.  26-Apr.  1 
Mar.  14- Apr.  1 
Mar.  21-Apr.  7 
Mar.  22-Apr.  6 

Mar.  29-Apr.  7 
Mar.  28-Apr.  7 
Apr.  4-22 

Apr.  5-30 
Apr.  9-21 
Apr.  12-22 

Apr.  12-22 

Apr.  12-15 
Apr.  12-16 
Apr.  12-13 
Apr.  12-22 
Apr.  12-29 
Apr.  12-15 
Apr.  16-26 
Apr.  25-28 


Apr.  14- 
Apr.  15- 

Apr.  18- 


New  York Apr.  18- 

Geneva., Apr.  21- 

Liege  (Belgium) Apr.  23- 

Geneva Apr.  23- 

Lyon Apr.  24- 

Paris Apr.  25- 

Bern Apr.  25- 


Caracas  .  . 
Mexico,  D.  F 
Cannes  .  .  . 
Geneva .    .    . 


Apr.  25- 
Apr.  25- 
Apr.  25- 
Apr.  27- 


sduled  May  1-July  31,  1955 

-h  Industries  Fair London May  2- 

Ecosoc  Social  Commission:  10th  Session New  York May  2- 

cutive  Committee:  7th  Session Geneva May  3- 

Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Apr.  22,  1955.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates  and  places, 
wing  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  Icao,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  U.  N.,  United  Nations;  Ecosoc, 
lomic  and  Social  Council;  Unesco,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  Itu,  Inter- 
ommunication  Union-  CciB,  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (Comite  consultatif  international 
adio  communications);  Fao,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  Wmo,  World  Meteorological  Organization;  Icem, 
omental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  Ilo,  International  Labor  Organization;  Paso,  Pan  American 
arv  Organization;  Ece,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  Nato,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  Ecla, 
lomic  Commission  for  Latin  America;  Iasi,  Inter-American  Statistical  Institute;  Ecafe,  Economic  Commission  for 
and  the  Far  East. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  May  1-July  31,  1955— Continued 

International  Oil  Exposition 

TJ.  N.  Ece  Steel  Committee 

1st  International  Photography  and  Motion  Picture  Biennial  Exposi- 
tion. 

South  Pacific  Commission:  Vocational  Training  Conference    .... 

Japan  International  Trade  Fair 

Nato:  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Council 

U.  N.  Ecla  Committee  of  the  Whole:  4th  Meeting 

U.  N.  Refugee  Fund  (Unhef)  Executive  Committee:  1st  Session  .    . 

World  Health  Organization:  8th  Assembly 

West  Indian  Conference:  6th  Session 

Caribbean  Commission:  20th  Meeting 

Paris  International  Fair 

U.  N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  Resumed  19th  Session    .... 

Advisory  Committee  on  the  International  Conference  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy:  2d  Session. 

Fao  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  25th  Session 

Ilo  Governing  Body:  129th  Session 

10th  International  Mediterranean  Fair 

International  Sports  Exhibition 

Inter- American  Commission  of  Women:    10th  Assembly 

Icao  Assembly:    9th  Session 

5th  International  Congress  on  Large  Dams 

Who  Executive  Board:   16th  Session 

Ilo  Annual  Conference:  38th  Session 

International  Samples  Fair 

Iasi  Committee  on  Statistical  Education:  1st  Session 

Iasi  Committee  on  Improvement  of  National  Statistics:  3d  Session  .    . 

International  Commission  for  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries:  5th  An- 
nual Meeting. 

Fao  Council:  21st  Session 

4th  World  Petroleum  Congress 

U.N.  Ecafe  Iron  and  Steel  Subcommittee:  6th  Session 

Agriculture  Show 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:   16th  Session 

3d  Inter-American  Statistical  Conference 

Inter-American  Statistical  Institute:  3d  General  Assembly 

21st  International  Aeronautical  Exhibition 

International  Exhibition  of  Architecture,  Industrial  Design,   Home 
Furnishings,  and  Crafts. 

Icao  Airworthiness  Panel  of  Airworthiness  Division:  2d  Meeting 

U.N.  10th  Anniversary  Commemorative  Meeting 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  14th  Plenary  Meeting 

International  Statistical  Institute:   29th  Session 

Inter-American  Indian  Institute:  Meeting  of  Governing  Board  . 

International  Technical  Conference  on  Lighthouses  and  Other  Aids  to 
Navigation. 

International  Wheat  Council:   17th  Session 

Poznan  International  Fair 

Ittj    International    Radio    Consultative    Committee    (Ccm):    Study 
Group  X. 

International  Youth  Gymnastic  Congress 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  20th  Session 

International  Whaling  Commission:   7th  Meeting 

International  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry:  18th  Con- 
ference; and  14th  International  Congress  of  Pure  and  Applied 
Chemistry. 

Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History  (Paigh):  6th 
General  Assembly. 

Paigh  Commission  on  Cartography:  7th  Consultation 

Paigh  Commission  on  Geography:   4th  Consultation 

Paigh  Commission  on  History:  3d  Consultation 

Third  Biennial  Celebration 

American  International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood: 
Meeting  of  Directing  Council. 

Consultative  Committee  on  Rice:   10th  Meeting 


Houston May  3- 

Geneva May  3- 

Paris May  4- 

Suva  (Fiji) May  4- 

Tokyo May  5- 

Paris May  9- 

Santiago May  9- 

Geneva May  9- 

MSxico,  D.  F May  10- 

San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico)  .    .  May  10- 

San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico)  .    .  May  13- 

Paris May  14- 

New  York May  16- 

Paris May  23- 

Rome May  23- 

Geneva May  23— 

Palermo May  24- 

Turin May  24- 

San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico)  .    .  May  29- 

Montreal May  31- 

Paris May  31- 

Mexico,  D.  F June  1- 

Geneva June  1- 

Barcelona June  1- 

Quitandinha  (Brazil)  .    .    .  June  3- 

Quitandinha  (Brazil)  .    .    .  June  3- 

Ottawa June  6- 

Rome June  6- 

Rome June  6- 

Bangkok June  6- 

Denbigh  (Jamaica)      .    .    .  June  8- 

New  York June  8- 

Quitandinha  (Brazil)  .    .    .  June  9- 

Quitandinha  (Brazil)  .    .    .  June  9- 

Paris June  10- 

Halsingborg  (Sweden)    .    .  June  10- 

(Undetermined) June  14- 

San  Francisco June  20- 

Paris June  20- 

Quitandinha  (Brazil)  .    .    .  June  24- 

Mexico,  D.  F June- 

The  Hague June- 
London     ...  June- 

Poznan  (Poland)     ....  July  3- 

Geneva July  4- 

Rotterdam July  5- 

Geneva July  5— 

Moscow July  16- 

Zurich July  20- 


Mexico,  D.  F July  25- 


Mexico,  D.  F 
Mexico,  D.  F 
Mexico,  D.  F 
Sao  Paulo 
Montevideo . 


July  25- 
July  25- 
July  25- 
July- 

July*- 


Bangkok July- 
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reasing  International  Travel 


ment  by  Preston  HotchMs 
Representative    in   the   Economic  and   Social   Council1 


wee — a  continued  effort  to  develop  and 

M  Its  nrr»<si-w»pf\c 


en- 


a  prospects — 
'osperity — and  improving  standards  of  Iw- 

lese  are  crops  which  are  harvested  by  in- 
>ed  international  travel.  And  these  ai-e  the 
>r  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  as  set 
1  in  the  charter.  Therefore  the  United  States 
jrnment  is  gratified  that  international  travel 
been  given  its  proper  recognition  by  being 
?d  upon  the  agenda  of  this  session  of  the  Eco- 
c  and  Social  Council. 

avel  from  one  country  to  another  is  not  only 
idication  of  peace  and  good  will  among  na- 
,  but  it  produces  a  chain  reaction — the  greater 
olume  of  travel,  the  more  people  know  about 
•  countries  and  their  peoples,  the  less  become 
prejudices  and  the  greater  the  prospects  of 
lg  peace. 

is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  traveler  is 
tential  student  and  teacher  and  emissary  of 

will.  But  our  primary  emphasis  at  the 
ent  is  on  the  economic  benefits  of  interna- 
1  travel  rather  than  on  the  social  and  cultural 
its  that  are  also  present. 
r  Government  has  submitted  a  paper  (E/2688 
I  February  15,  1955) 2  which  sets  forth  the 

part  which  travel  plays  in  international 
;  its  potential  for  growth,  and  certain  con- 
tive  measures  which  can  be  exerted  toward 
tirther  encouragement.  My  remarks  today 
highlight  some  of  the  points  covered  in  the 
p. 

ring  World  War  II  international  travel  was 
3t  nonexistent.     Since  then,  however,  it  is 

de  in  the  Council  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Mar.  31 
/U.  N.  press  release  2142). 
iletin  of  Mar.  21,  1955,  p.  491. 


showing  a  healthy  growth,  but  the  opportunity  for 
still  greater  development  is  tremendous. 

In  saying  this  I  realize  that  there  still  remain 
some  obstacles  and  barriers  for  free  travel  from 
one  country  to  another.  In  fact,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  tensions  that  have  developed  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  we  might  not  now  be  troubled  by 
the  remaining  border-crossing  formalities  which 
harass  the  international  traveler  in  many  coun- 
tries, including  our  own ;  but  the  realities  of  the 
existing  situation  remain  and  must  be  dealt  with 
in  the  interests  of  national  security. 

During  the  past  few  years  many  unnecessary 
restrictions  to  travel  have  been  removed.  A  num- 
ber of  countries  have  embarked  on  tourist  devel- 
opment programs  with  outstanding  success.  In- 
ternational travel  has  become  one  of  the  major 
factors  in  world  trade.  For  example,  the  spend- 
ing by  U.S.  residents  in  foreign  travel  is  now 
equivalent  to  approximately  10  percent  of  total 
U.S.  exports.  In  other  words,  our  travelers  have 
provided  foreign  countries  with  sufficient  dollars 
to  enable  them  to  pay  for  approximately  one-tenth 
of  their  total  commercial  purchases  from  this 
country. 

Striking  examples  may  be  cited  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  a  substantial  tourist  industry  can  be 
built  up  by  effective  promotional  efforts. 

Puerto  Rico  in  1948  earned  approximately 
$5.6  million  from  58,000  visitors.  This  was  in- 
creased by  1953  to  $23  million  and  110,000  visitors. 

Nassau  in  1947  had  about  30,000  visitors:  by 
1950  the  number  had  increased  to  84,000. 

Similar  success  stories  are  provided  by  Canada, 
Mexico,  Hawaii,  Bermuda,  Jamaica,  and  other 
popular  tourist  areas. 

Under  its  own  energetic  travel  promotion  pro- 
gram, Great  Britain  increased  its  dollar  earnings 
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from  tourism  from  $56  million  in  1948  to  $110 
million  in  1954. 

In  1949  the  European  Travel  Commission 
launched  a  cooperative  regional  travel  promotion 
campaign  in  the  United  States  for  Western 
Europe  as  a  whole.  These  activities  have  helped 
to  increase  U.S.  citizens'  travel  to  Europe  from 
183,000  in  1948  to  an  estimated  456,000  in  1954. 
During  the  same  period  Europe's  earnings  from 
tourist  expenditures  climbed  from  $128  million 
to  an  estimated  $330  million — or  $.5  billion  if  fares 
paid  to  European  carriers  are  included.  All  cur- 
rent indications  point  to  the  fact  that  both  the 
volume  of  U.S.  visitors  to  Europe  and  the 
amounts  expended  there  during  1955  will  be  con- 
siderably higher. 

United  States  Activities 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  international 
travel,  President  Eisenhower  in  two  recent  mes- 
sages to  Congress  cited  its  cultural,  social,  and 
economic  significance  and  called  attention  to  the 
substantial  source  of  dollars  which  foreign  travel 
by  U.S.  citizens  provides  for  many  foreign  coun- 
tries.3 The  President  also  instructed  the  appro- 
priate agencies  and  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider  means  to  facilitate  international 
travel. 

Specifically  what  is  the  volume  of  U.S.  travel 
to  foreign  countries?  Latest  estimates  show  that 
U.S.  residents  in  1954  spent  $972  million  for  ac- 
tual expenditures  in  foreign  countries  and  $183 
million  in  payments  to  foreign  carriers;  a  total 
of  $1,155  million  paid  to  foreign  countries.  In 
addition  $211  million  was  spent  in  payments  to 
United  States  carriers.  The  grand  total  of  $1,366 
million  was  about  7  percent  more  than  that  for 
1953,  and  it  is  expected  that  1955  will  show  a 
further  healthy  increase. 

In  the  United  States  the  travel  industry  is  well 
organized.  There  are  the  carriers — air,  steam- 
ship, railroads,  buses,  and  all  the  facilities  which 
transport  passengers,  including  private  automo- 
biles. A  large  part  of  the  efforts  of  these  enter- 
prises, both  individually  and  through  active  asso- 
ciations, concern  travel  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  several  thousand 
travel  agents  engaged  in  the  business  of  arranging 
trips  and  accommodations  for  their  clients  and 
energetically  working  to  increase  their  numbers. 


'Ibid.,  Apr.  19,  1964,  p.  606,  and  Jan.  24,  1955,  p.  121. 


There  are  national  associations  such  as  the  Ami 
can  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  the  National 
ciation  of  Travel  Organizations,  and  the  Ameri 
Automobile  Association.     The   hotel    and   m< 
industry   with   its  national   trade   organizatio: 
contributes    much    to    this    dynamic    industry 
Newspapers,  magazines,  and  trade  journals  can- 
large  volumes  of  editorial  material,  advertising  j 
and  travel  news. 

International  Activities 

International  activities  by  governmental  an< 
private  organizations  are  impressive  in  thoi  ' 
scope.  In  the  United  Nations  the  Transport  am 
Communications  Commission  has  performs ' 
much  useful  work  and  is  continuing  to  give  atten 
tion  to  the  problem  of  international  travel.  1 
recommendation  by  the  Commission  that  a 
inquiry  be  made  among  governments  as  to  th 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  implementing  th 
recommendations  of  the  1947  conference  of  ex 
perts  on  border-crossing  and  frontier  formalities 
will  be  before  the  Council  in  May.  Favorabl- 
action  upon  this  meritorious  proposal  will  provid 
helpful  data  on  the  continuing  activities  of  man 
governments  to  simplify  procedures  for  tourists , 
A  convention  on  road  traffic  was  prepared  ii 
1949,5  simplifying  and  standardizing  formalitie: 
for  international  motoring,  and  has  been  ratifie( 
to  date  by  18  nations.  Further  ratifications  art 
desirable  to  bring  this  agreement  fully  into  effec 
among  all  nations  which  desire  to  encourage  thi 
growth  and  safety  of  international  travel  by  auto 
mobile.  More  recently,  in  1954,  two  new  interna 
tional  agreements  were  drawn  up  at  a  United  Na 
tions  conference  looking  toward  the  simplification 
and  standardization  of  customs  formalities  foi 
automobiles  and  for  personal  effects  of  tourists  ii 
general.6  Through  reports  submitted  to  its  peri 
odic  meetings  the  Transport  and  Communications 
Commission  is  keeping  abreast  of  development' 
in  the  field  of  international  travel. 

There  are  numerous  other  examples  of  usefu 
operations.  The  International  Civil  Aviatioi 
Organization  is  steadily  carrying  forward  its  pro 
gram  of  facilitation  for  air  passengers  and  cargo 
and  the  beneficial  results  of  this  activity  are  fell 


*  fbid.,  June  22,  1947,  p.  1201. 
5  Ibid.,  Dec.  12,  1949,  p.  875a. 
"Ibid.,  July  19,  1954,  p.  92. 
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other  Holds  than  that  of  air  transport  alone. 
rESCO  is  also  doing  helpful  work  in  promoting 
development   of   travel.    The   Organization 
European  Economic  Cooperation  has  made 
standing  contributions    to  facilitating  travel 
Ough  obtaining  wide  reduction  or  elimination 
visa  requirements  among  its  member  countries, 
I  these  benefits  have  also  been  extended  to  U.S. 
zens.     The  European  Travel  Commission  has 
extensive  promotional  program,    financed  by 
10,  including  advertising  and  publicity  in  the 
5.    Among  other  energetic  organizations  are 
International  Union  of  Official  Travel  Or- 
lizations,  the  International  Air  Transport  As- 
iation,  the  International    Chamber  of    Com- 
be,   the    World    Touring    and    Automobile 
|anization,  the  Pacific  Area  Travel  Associa- 
l.  and  the  Caribbean  Tourist  Association.     The 
er-American  Travel  Congresses  have  stimu- 
d  interest  in  travel  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
should  be  noted  with  appreciation  that  the 
■-national  Union  of  Official  Travel  Organiza- 
is  and  the  World  Touring  and  Automobile 
janization  have  submitted  useful  papers  which 
included  in  the  documentation  for  the  present 
ion  (E/C. 2/412  and  413). 
t  a  meeting  of  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Econ- 
r  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  November  1954,  a  reso- 
sn    was    unanimously    adopted    calling    for 
Jtructive  action  by  all  of  the  American  Re- 
lics on  promotion  of  international  travel  and 
■ism.     The  resolution  recommended  that  help- 
:onsideration  be  given  to  the  problems  of  travel 
dopment,     with    special     attention     to    the 
ngthening  and  supporting  of  official  and  pri- 
i   agencies   engaged   in   the   development   of 
ism.     It  also  recommended  the  preparation  of 
id  technical  assistance  projects  in  such  fields 
otel  construction  and  operation,  and  promo- 
al  aspects  of  travel  development  including 
Irity  and  advertising.     Further  it  encouraged 
improvement  of  tourist  attractions,  such  as 
th  resorts,  parks,  historical  and  archeological 
.    Thus  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  an  atmosphere 
lar  to  that  of  our  session  today,  high  govern- 
t  officials  joined  in  declaring  the  importance 
nternational  travel  and  in  indicating  initial 
3  for  action. 

ren  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  world  are 
ming  aware  of  the  advantages  of  tourism, 
irican  newspapers  this  month  carried  an  ac- 


count of  the  arrival  at  Katmandu,  Nepal,  of  a 
first  party  of  12  visitors.  The  report  epitomized 
the  way  in  which  organized  travel  develops,  by 
recounting  how  Nepalese  officials  suggested  some 
months  ago  to  an  international  travel  agency  that 
a  tour  be  arranged  and  how  the  agency  promptly 
included  a  visit  to  Nepal  in  a  round-the-world 
voyage  it  was  conducting.  Now,  in  Katmandu, 
government  officials  are  talking  of  the  new  reve- 
nues to  come  from  tourists,  hotel  facilities  have 
been  organized,  and  young  men  are  planning 
careers  as  tourist  guides. 

Other  Considerations 

Now  what  exactly  do  we  mean  by  the  word 
"tourist"  ?  It  is  well  to  give  a  clear  definition  of 
the  word,  because  in  some  areas  of  the  world  it  is 
used  in  too  restricted  a  sense  as  only  a  sightseeing 
traveler.  We  use  the  term  in  its  broadest  sense — 
that  is,  the  bona  fide  nonimmigrant  who  desires  to 
make  a  temporary  visit  to  a  foreign  country  for 
any  legitimate  purpose.  In  fact,  we  accept  the 
definition  in  the  Convention  concerning  Customs 
Facilities  for  Touring,  drawn  up  at  a  United  Na- 
tions conference  in  1954.7  That  convention  de- 
fined a  tourist  as  being : 

Any  person  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language 
or  religion,  who  enters  the  territory  of  a  Contracting  State 
other  than  that  in  which  that  person  normally  resides  and 
remains  there  for  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  and  not 
more  than  six  months  in  the  course  of  any  twelve  month 
period,  for  legitimate  non-immigrant  purposes,  such  as 
touring,  recreation,  sports,  health,  family  reasons,  study, 
religious  pilgrimages  or  business. 

Parenthetically  it  is  interesting  to  note  by  this 
definition  the  broad  scope  of  the  travel  market, 
from  touring  to  business,  from  recreation  to  re- 
ligious pilgrimages,  from  sports  to  study,  from 
health  to  family  reasons. 

Programs  to  attract  tourists  should  have  a  par- 
ticularly strong  appeal  to  countries  which  now  de- 
pend on  one  or  two  major  items  for  most  of  their 
foreign  exchange.  Tourism  brings  a  relatively 
stable  source  of  income,  less  subject  to  sudden 
shifts  in  world  prices,  and  yet  requires  only  lim- 
ited investment,  primarily  for  hotels  and  adver- 
tising or  publicity. 

In  facing  the  problem  of  lowering  costs  of  travel 
and  making  it  more  available  to  a  wider  segment 
of  the  world's  population,  consideration  should  be 
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given  to  development  of  off-season  travel — more 
aptly  termed  "thrift  season"  travel.  When  hotels, 
planes,  ships,  or  other  facilities  are  provided  to 
cater  to  a  short  season  of  a  few  peak  months,  prices 
tend  to  be  high.  Those  tourist  areas  which  have, 
through  strong  promotional  efforts,  together  with 
the  help  of  the  carriers,  developed  a  year-round 
tourist  industry  have  found  it  possible  to  provide 
low-cost  travel  packages  of  interest  to  a  broad 
market.  Continued  effort  to  extend  the  tourist 
season  is  highly  desirable.  In  a  number  of  areas 
great  strides  in  this  direction  are  already  in 
evidence. 

Recommendations 

In  the  paper  which  my  Government  submitted 
to  the  United  Nations  in  February,  a  number  of 
specific  proposals  were  offered  for  consideration 
by  the  Council  in  the  encouragement  of  interna- 
tional travel.  These  are  also  embodied  in  a  reso- 
lution which  is  now  before  the  Council.8  Upon 
them  I  would  like  to  comment  as  follows : 

(1)  Granted  that  there  is  general  recognition 
of  the  place  of  travel  in  the  field  of  international 
trade  and  friendly  relationships,  effective  develop- 
ment depends  upon  the  individual  countries.  In 
each  nation  increased  attention  to  travel  is  needed 
as  an  important  phase  of  its  economic  growth. 
This  entails  study  of  the  current  and  potential 
travel  market,  tourist  attractions  and  facilities, 
border-crossing  formalities,  promotional  efforts — 
and  the  preparation  of  an  efficient  development 
program. 

(2)  Because  of  distance  and  cost  factors,  re- 
gional travel  presents  advantages  in  attracting 
large  numbers  of  visitors.  Within  any  region, 
and  particularly  between  neighboring  countries, 
special  measures  for  facilitating  travel  are  pos- 
sible, and  indeed  have  been  well  developed  in 
certain  areas. 

(3)  There  is  already  a  wealth  of  experience  and 
talent  available  in  the  numerous  official  and  pri- 
vate agencies  engaged  in  the  development  of 
tourism.  These  resources  should  be  strengthened 
and  supported.  Successful  tourist  development 
programs,  in  countries  where  a  rapid  growth  of 
inbound  tourists  has  been  desired,  have  demon- 
Btrated  the  importance  of  strong  governmental 
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financial  support  of  tourist  promotional  activity 
The  sale  of  a  country's  tourist  attractions  to  pe 
pie  of  other  countries  requires  government  funi 
for  the  establishment  of  foreign  promotion! 
offices  and  for  paid  advertising,  publicity,  ar 
other  sales  development  activities.  Local  tourij, 
service  industries  receiving  tourist  income  a 
usually  too  small  to  carry  out  effective  forei^ 
sales  programs  of  their  own. 

(4)  In  some  areas  adequate  hotel  and  oth' 
facilities  are  lacking,  and  this  acts  as  a  basic  dete 
rent  to  travel.  Now  that  means  of  transportatic 
are  readily  available  to  almost  any  point  on  tl 
globe,  a  dearth  of  living  accommodations  may  1 
the  sole  obstacle  to  a  flow  of  visitors.  Here  wou" 
seem  to  be  a  fruitful  field  for  the  provision  of  go- 
ernmental  incentives  for  the  encouragement  < 
private  investment. 

(5)  Countries  possessing  well-developed  ton 
ist  programs  and  facilities  have  an  opportunit 
and  an  obligation  to  assist  those  with  less  exper 
ence,  if  the  goal  of  an  expanded  world-travel  ma 
ket  is  to  be  attained.  Technical  cooperatic 
projects  may  be  an  answer  to  this  problem  and  ai 
worthy  of  prompt  consideration. 

(6)  International  conventions,  drawn  up  ; 
United  Nations  conferences  and  representing  tl 
best  judgment  of  governmental  authorities  an 
other  competent  experts,  provide  a  means  of  un 
fied  action  by  the  nations.  The  United  Natioi 
conventions  on  road  traffic  (1949),  on  temporal 
importation  of  road  vehicles  (1954),  and  on  coi 
toms  facilities  for  touring  (1954)  are  example 
Wide  ratification  of  these  agreements  will  provic, 
a  solid  foundation  for  expansion  and  encourag 
ment  of  international  travel. 

(7)  Statistics  relating  to  travel  are  a  fundamei 
tal  requirement  for  intelligent  planning.  In 
provement  in  their  accuracy,  comprehensivenes 
and  timeliness  is  desirable.  Each  country  can  we 
give  attention  to  this  problem.  Means  also  shoul 
be  found  for  establishing  greater  uniformity  an 
comparability  in  travel  statistics,  and  the  servici 
of  the  United  Nations  should  be  made  available  i 
arriving  at  uniform  methods  of  compilation. 

(8)  The  problem  of  reducing  border-crossin 
formalities  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  requin 
constant  study.  These  formalities  include  pas: 
ports,  visas,  health  and  police  certificates,  travi 
taxes,  exchange  controls,  and  other  restrictive  fai 
tors.     In  this  area,  the  desirable  freedom  of  movi 
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tof  the  traveler  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
Kitionnl  security  and  welfare,  but  any  improve- 
t  in  world  conditions  should  be  reflected  in  an 
ig  of  current  restrictions. 

mary 

i  conclusion,  international  travel  is  a  fruitful 
oniic  activity — 

)   which  is  important  to  international  trade 

las  not  received  the  full  recognition  it  deserves 

1  governments; 

!)   in  which  all  nations  can  participate  and 

per  according  to  their  will  to  plan  for,  provide 

and  attract  the  tourist; 

)   in  which  the  enlightened  self-interest  of 

nation  can  build  and  develop  a  steady  and 
Msing  revenue; 

)  where  nations  which  have  highly  developed 
ist  industries  can  share  their  successful  experi- 
and  technical  know-how  with  countries  which 
•e  to  build  a  tourist  industry ; 
)   where  nations  building  a  tourist  industry 

be  helping  themselves  to  achieve  a  higher 
flard  of  living  for  their  people  and  at  the  same 
contributing  to  the  development  of  friendship 
understanding  among  peoples  as  a  solid  foun- 
)n  to  lasting  peace. 


.  Delegations  to 
jrnationa!  Conferences 

governmental  Committee  for 
pean  Migration 

ie  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  22 
ss  release  225)  that  the  U.S.  Government 
d  be  represented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
mmental  Committee  for  European  Migration 
m)  opening  at  Geneva  on  April  21  by  the  fol- 
ag  delegation : 

d  States  representative 

MeLeod,  Administrator,   Bureau  of   Security  and 
isular  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

nate  United  States  representatives 

im  II   IfcCulloch,  House  of  Representatives 
aeey  YV.  Reed,  House  of  Representatives 
is  E.  Walter,  House  of  Representatives 
Dorothy   D.    Houghton,   Deputy   Director,   Foreign 
jrations  Administration 

ipal  adviser 

;e  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced 
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Persons,  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

Advisers 

Walter  M.  Besterinan,  House  Judiciary  Committee 
Richard  R.  Brown,  U.S.  Escapee  Program,  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration,  Frankfort,  Germany 
Dayton  H.  Frost,  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
Joseph  E.  Gonzales,  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
Eleanor  Guthridge,  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
Abba  P.  Sebwartz,  Washington,  D.C. 
Hal  E.  Short,  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs, 

Department  of  State 
Guy  J.  Swope,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Public  members 

Walter  H.  Jones,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Robert  S.  McCollum,  Denver,  Colo. 
Nick  T.  Stepanovich,  East  Chicago,  Ind. 

The  nine-member  Executive  Committee  of 
Icem  will  meet  the  first  week,  and  the  Council  will 
be  in  session  after  April  27.  An  important  action 
of  the  Council  will  be  the  election  of  the  Director 
of  Icem,  to  succeed  the  late  former  Ambassador 
Hugh  Gibson,  who  died  in  December  1954  at  the 
close  of  the  last  Icem  meeting.1  The  United  States 
will  nominate  Harold  H.  Tittmann,  Jr.,  who  re- 
cently resigned  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Peru. 

Since  February  1952,  when  it  launched  opera- 
tions, Icem  has  transported  over  300,000  persons 
to  various  parts  of  the  world.  On  the  initiative  of 
the  United  States,  the  organization  was  estab- 
lished at  Brussels,  Belgium,  in  1951  to  facilitate 
the  movement  to  new  homes  of  migrants  and  refu- 
gees who  would  not  otherwise  be  moved  from 
overpopulated  areas  of  Europe.  There  are  now 
24  member  governments.  New  Zealand  and  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  are  can- 
didates for  membership  at  the  Council  meeting. 


THE    DEPARTMENT 


Designation 

Miss  Frances  G.  Knight 
Office,  effective  May  1. 


as  Director  of  the  Passport 


1  For  a  report  of  the  eighth  session  of  Icem  and  the 
first  sessions  of  the  Council  and  Executive  Committee,  see 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  7,  105.1,  p.  403. 
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Current  Treaty  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Customs  Tariff 

Convention  creating  the  international  union  for  the  pub- 
lication of  customs  tariffs,  regulations   of  execution, 
and  final  declarations.     Signed  at  Brussels  July  5,  1890. 
Entered  into  force  April  1,  1891.    26  Stat.  1518. 
Notification  of  adherence  given:  Viet-Nam,  April  1,  1955. 

Protocol  modifying  the  convention  signed  at  Brussels 
July  5,  1890  (26  Stat.  1518),  creating  an  international 
union  for  the  publication  of  customs  tariffs.  Done  at 
Brussels  December  16,  1949.  Entered  into  force  May  5, 
1950.1 
Notification  of  adherence  given:  Viet-Nam,  April  1, 1955. 

Germany 

Protocol  on  the  termination  of  the  occupation  regime  in 

the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  with  five  schedules 

and  related  letters.     Signed  at  Paris  October  23,  1954.2 

Ratifications  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

April  20,  1955;  United  States,  April  20,  1955. 

Convention  on  the  presence  of  foreign  forces  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany.  Signed  at  Paris  October  23, 
1954.2 

Approval  deposited:  United  States,  April  20,  1955. 
Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
April  20,  1955. 

Labor 

Convention    (No.  53)   for  minimum  requirement  of  pro- 
fessional capacity  for  Masters  and  Officers  on  board 
merchant   ships.     Done   at   Geneva   October   24,   1936. 
Entered  into  force  March  29,  1939.     54  Stat.  1683. 
Ratification  registered:  Argentina,  February  17,  1955. 

Convention  (No.  58)  fixing  the  minimum  age  for  admis- 
sion of  children  to  employment  at  sea  (revised  1936). 
Done  at  Geneva  October  24,  1936.     Entered  into  force 
April  11,  1939.     54  Stat.  1705. 
Ratification  registered:  Argentina,  February  17, 1955. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the  accession  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Signed  at  Paris 
October  23,  1954.' 

Acceptance  deposited:  Greece,  April  18,  1955 ;  Norway, 
April  18,  1955;  Italy,  April  20,  1955;  United  States, 
April  20,  1955 ;  Belgium,  April  22,  1955. 

Postal  Matters 

Universal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail and  final  protocol  thereto.  Signed  at  Brussels 
July  11,  1952.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.  TIAS 
2800. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Korea,  March  10,  1955;  Egypt, 

March  24,  1955. 
Adherence  deposited:  Germany,  March  21,  1955. 


1  Not  i"  force  for  the  United  States. 
1  Not  In  force. 


Refugees 

Constitution    of   the    Intergovernmental    Committee 
European  Migration.     Adopted  at  Venice  October 
1953.     Entered  into  force  November  30,  1954,  for 
United  States,  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Cana 
Chile,  Denmark,  Germany,  Greece,  Israel,  Italy,  Neth 
lands,  Norway,  Paraguay,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland 
Acceptance  deposited:  Costa  Rica,  March  29,  1955. 

Whaling 

Amendments  to  paragraphs  4,  6,  7  (a)   and  (b),  9  ( 
and  10  (d)  of  the  amended  Schedule  to  the  Internatio 
Whaling  Convention  of  1946  (TIAS  1849).    Adopted 
the  Sixth  Meeting  of  the  International  Whaling  C( 
mission  held  at  Tokyo  July  19-23,  1954. 
Entered  into  force:  November  8,  1954  (with  the  exc 
tion  of  amendments  to  paragraph  4)  for  the  Uni 
States,     Australia,     Brazil,     Canada,     Denma 
France,  Iceland,  Japan,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  N 
Zealand,  Norway,  Panama,  Sweden,  Union  of  Soi 
Africa,  U.S.S.R.,  and  United  Kingdom. 
Paragraph   4    (1)    entered   into   force   February 

1955,  except  for  Denmark  and  Iceland. 
Paragraph  4    (2)    entered  into   force   February 
1955,  except  for  the  United  States,  Canada,  Jap; 
and  U.S.S.R. 

BILATERAL 

Bolivia 

Agreement  extending  agreement  for  a  cooperative  p 
gram  of  agriculture  dated  June  13  and  18,  1952  (TI. 
2483).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  La  Paz  Feb 
ary  25  and  March  3,  1955.  Enters  into  force  upon  I 
signing  of  a  corresponding  extension  to  the  operatioi 
agreement. 

Agreement  extending  agreement  providing  for  a  coope 
tive  education  program  in  Bolivia  signed  November 
1950  (TIAS  2364).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
La  Paz  February  25  and  March  3,  1955.  Enters  ii 
force  upon  the  signing  of  a  corresponding  extensi 
to  the  operational  agreement. 

Agreement  extending  agreement  providing  for  a  coope: 
tive  health  program  in  Bolivia  dated  September 
and  October  7,  1950  (TIAS  2191).  Effected  by  i 
change  of  notes  at  La  Paz  February  25  and  March 
1955.  Enters  into  force  upon  the  signing  of  a  cor 
sponding  extension  of  the  operational  agreement. 

Panama 

Highway  convention   signed  at   Panama   September 
1950.    Entered  into  force  April  11,  1955. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  April  18,  1955. 

Convention   regarding   the   Col6n   Corridor   and  certf 
other  corridors  through   the  Canal  Zone.     Signed 
Panama  May  24,  1950.     Entered  into  force  April 
1955. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  April  18,  1955. 

Yugoslavia 

Surplus  agricultural  commodities  agreement,  and  relat 
letters.  Signed  at  Belgrade  January  5,  1955.  Entei 
into  force  January  5,  1955. 
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Press   releases   issued  prior   to  April   18   which 

appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  198 

of  April  11  and  206  of  April  14. 

No.        Date  Subject 

f213     4/18     U.S.  architects  visit  Berlin  (rewrite). 

214    4/18     Collins'    return    from    Viet-Nam    for 

consultation. 
f215    4/19    Dulles :  Yalta  papers. 

216  4/19    Austrian  state  treaty. 

217  4/20    Consultation  at  Taipei. 

*218  4/20  Sparks:  dedication  of  statue  of  Boni- 
facio. 

f219  4/20  Surplus  commodity  agreement  with 
Spain. 

220  4/21     Cuba  credentials   (rewrite). 

221  4/21     Notes  on  Polish  underground. 
1"222    4/22     Presentation  of  German  drawings. 
f223     4/22     Conference  on  fur  seals. 

224  4/22    Note  to  U.S.S.R.  on  Austrian  treaty. 

225  4/22    Delegation  to  Icem   (rewrite). 

226  4/23     Comment  on  Chou  En-lai  statement. 


*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gatt)  came 
into  existence  on  January  1,  1948,  as  an  undertaking  by  eight 
of  the  most  important  world  trading  countries,  including  the 
United  States.  This  agreement  sets  out  general  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  international  trade  and  establishes  standards  for 
international  cooperation  through  joint  negotiation  of  the  re- 
duction of  tariffs  and  the  elimination  of  other  barriers  to  free 
world  trade.  Today  34  countries  participate  in  this  unique 
international  cooperative  association.  Together,  they  account 
for  about  80  percent  of  world  trade. 

As  a  result  of  changes  in  world  economic  conditions  since 
1948,  representatives  of  the  countries  participating  in  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  recently  made  an  intensive  review  of  its  pro- 
visions. They  proposed  amendments  which  are  designed  to 
strengthen  the  agreement  and  to  provide  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion (Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation)  to  administer  the 
world  trade  rules.  The  amendments  agreed  upon  will  come 
into  operation  after  approval  by  the  contracting  parties. 

Two  recent  Department  of  State  publications  explain  this 
important  agreement  and  the  proposed  amendments : 


General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
Present  Rules  and  Proposed  Revisions 

(A  comparative  study.) 


45  cents 


The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  .  .  . 

An  Explanation  of  Its  Provisions  and  the  Proposed  Amendments 

Publication  No.  5813  20  cents 

(An  explanation  in  layman's  language.) 

These  publications  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Please  send  me -  copies  of 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  .  .  . 
Present  Rules  and  Proposed  Revisions 

Please  send  me copies  of 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  .  .  . 

An  Explanation  of  Its  Provisions  and  the  Proposed  Amendments 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes  se- 
lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


ieps  on  the  Road  to  Peace 


Address  by  the  President 


ilways,  I  feel  it  is  a  special  privilege  when  I 
meet  with  men  and  women  of  the  newspaper 
Session.  Our  newspapers  have  traditionally 
ti  a  guaranty  that  truth  will  reach  every  part 
>ur  own  country  and  all  the  free  peoples  of  the 
Id.     I  have  heard  you  referred  to  as  a  one- 

?y  press.  If  this  is  true,  I  do  trust  that  the 
an,  the  purpose,  the  aim  of  your  party  is  to 
pad  the  truth.  If  that  is  so,  I  apply  for  mem- 
hip.  Never  was  it  more  important  than  it  is 
iv  that  the  people  of  the  entire  world  have 

access  to  the  truth. 

ecently  I  read  a  story  about  one  particular  seg- 
it  of  the  newspaper  community  of  America 

how  it  helped  spread  the  truth  even  beyond 
barriers  devised  against  its  communication — 
the  homes  of  the  Communist-dominated  lands. 
le  20,000  newspaper  boys  voluntarily  con- 
ed a  fund-raising  campaign  for  the  Crusade 
Freedom.  That  Crusade  brings  truth  to  those 
nd  the  Iron  Curtain,  to  people  who  otherwise 
d  not  have  it.  Of  course,  the  boys'  campaign 
)t  one  of  the  normal  functions  of  the  American 

papers — but  the  incident  gives  heartening 
ence  of  newspaper  people's  unflagging  interest 
te  maintenance  of  freedom  and  of  human  hope 
[»ace.     Certainly,  I  am  inspired  by  the  knowl- 

that  boys  of  this  Nation  will  freely  give  of 
:  time  and  their  energy — and,  more  important, 

hearts — to  help  bring  information  of  today's 
d  to  those  whose  masters  provide  them  noth- 
but  propaganda. 

this  day  every  resource  of  free  men  must  be 
ered  if  we  are  to  remain  free;  every  bit  of 

ade  before  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Associated 
at  New  York,  N.  T.,  on  Apr.  25  (White  House  press 
je). 


our  wit,  our  courage,  and  our  dedication  must  be 
mobilized  if  we  are  to  achieve  genuine  peace. 
There  is  no  age  nor  group  nor  race  that  cannot 
somehow  help. 

Just  over  2  years  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.2  I  then  pledged  your  Government  to  an 
untiring  search  for  a  just  peace  as  a  fixed  and 
abiding  objective.  In  our  search  for  peace  we 
are  not  bound  by  slavish  adherence  to  precedent 
or  halted  by  the  lack  of  it.  The  spirit  of  this 
search  influences  every  action  of  your  administra- 
tion; it  affects  every  solution  to  problems  of  the 
moment. 

It  prompted  my  proposal  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  that  governments 
make  joint  contributions  of  fissionable  materials 
to  an  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  for 
peaceful  research— so  that  the  miraculous  inven- 
tiveness of  man  may  be  consecrated  to  his  fuller 
life. 

It  inspired  last  week's  offer  of  polio  information, 
research  facilities,  and  seed  virus3— so  that  Dr. 
Salk's  historic  accomplishment  may  free  all  man- 
kind from  a  physical  scourge. 

Atomic-Powered  Merchant  Ship 

It  provides  the  reason  for  a  plan  that,  after 
lengthy  study,  I  am  able  now  to  announce.  We 
have  added  to  the  United  States  program  for 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  an  atomic-powered 
merchant  ship.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Maritime  Administration  are  now  develop- 
ing specifications.     I  shall  shortly  submit  to  the 

2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  599. 
8  Ibid.,  Apr.  25, 1955,  p.  689. 
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Congress  a  request  for  the  necessary  funds,  to- 
gether with  a  description  of  the  vessel. 

The  new  ship,  powered  with  an  atomic  reactor, 
will  not  require  refueling  for  scores  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  operation.  Visiting  the  ports  of  the 
world,  it  will  demonstrate  to  people  everywhere 
this  peacetime  use  of  atomic  energy,  harnessed  for 
the  improvement  of  human  living.  In  part,  also, 
the  ship  will  be  an  atomic  exhibit,  carrying  to  all 
people  practical  knowledge  of  the  usefulness  of 
this  new  science  in  such  fields  as  medicine,  agri- 
culture, and  power  production. 

The  search  for  peace  likewise  underlies  the  plan 
developed  for  expanding  foreign  trade  embodied 
in  H.  K.  No.  1  now  before  the  Congress. 

In  every  possible  way,  in  word  and  deed,  we 
shall  strive  to  bring  to  all  men  the  truth  of  our 
assertion  that  we  seek  only  a  just  and  a  lasting 
peace. 

There  is  no  precedent  for  the  nature  of  the  strug- 
gle of  our  time.  Every  day,  in  our  newspapers, 
we  are  confronted  with  what  is  probably  the  great- 
est paradox  of  history. 

Out  of  an  instinctive  realization  of  the  horror  of 
nuclear  war  the  hunger  of  virtually  every  human 
being  on  this  planet  is  for  tranquil  security,  for  an 
opportunity  to  live  and  to  let  live,  for  freedom, 
for  peace.  And  yet,  defying  this  universal  hun- 
ger, certain  dictatorships  have  engaged  in  a  delib- 
erately conceived  drive  which  periodically  creates 
alarms  and  fears  of  war. 

Effect  of  Recurrent  Crises 

In  our  uneasy  postwar  world,  crises  are  a  recur- 
rent international  diet ;  their  climaxes  come  and  go. 
But  so  they  have — in  some  degree — since  the  be- 
ginning of  organized  society.  By  their  effect  on 
human  action,  the  peril  within  them  is  either  mag- 
nified or  diminished. 

A  crisis  may  be  fatal  when,  by  it,  unstable  men 
are  stampeded  into  headlong  panic.  Then — bereft 
of  common  sense  and  wise  judgment — they  too 
hastily  resort  to  armed  force  in  the  hope  of  crush- 
ing a  threatening  foe,  although  thereby  they  im- 
poverish the  world  and  may  forfeit  the  hope  for 
enduring  peace. 

But  a  crisis  may  likewise  be  deadly  when  inert 
men — unsure  of  themselves  and  their  cause — are 
smothered  in  despair.  Then,  grasping  at  any 
straw  of  appeasement,  they  sell  a  thousand  tomor- 
rows for  the  pottage  of  a  brief  escape  from  reality. 


But  a  crisis  is  also  the  sharpest  goad  to  the  c 
ative  energies  of  men,  particularly  when  tHj 
recognize  it  as  a  challenge  to  their  every  resou  * 
and  move  to  meet  it  in  faith,  in  thought,  in  col 
age.     Then,  greatly  aroused — yet  realizing  till 
beyond  the  immediate  danger  lie  vast  horizons^ 
they  can  act  for  today  in  the  light  of  generate 
still  to  come.     The  American  people,  164  mill: 
of  us,  must  recognize  that  the  unprecedented  cri 
of  these  days — packed  with  danger  though  tl 
may  be — are  in  fullest  truth  challenges  that  a 
be  met  and  will  be  met  to  the  lasting  good  of  c^ 
country  and  of  the  world. 

Two  Great  Objectives 

Two  great  American  objectives  are  mounts 
peaks  that  tower  above  the  foothills  of  lesser  gos 
One  is  global  peace  based  on  justice,  mutual  . 
spect,  and  cooperative  partnership  among  t 
nations.  The  other  is  an  expanding  Americ 
economy  whose  benefits,  widely  shared  among 
our  citizens,  will  make  us  even  better  able  to  < 
operate  with  other  friendly  nations  in  their  e( 
nomic  advancement  and  our  common  prosperi 

The  fundamental  hazard  to  the  achievement  I 
both  objectives  is  the  implacable  enmity  of  godl4 
communism.  That  hazard  becomes  the  more  f  e;  - 
some  as  we  are  guilty  of  failure  among  ourselves*- 
failure  to  seek  out  and  face  facts  courageous 
failure  to  make  required  sacrifices  for  the  commp 
good,  failure  to  look  beyond  our  selfish  interests  f 
the  moment,  failure  to  seek  long-term  betterme 
for  all  our  citizens. 

Recognizing  the  ruthless  purposes  of  intf 
national  communism,  we  must  assure,  above  I 
else,  our  own  national  safety.  At  the  same  til 
we  must  continue  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  loj 
and  decency  of  all  peoples  to  work  with  us  in  t1 
development  of  some  kind  of  sane  arrangeme 
for  peace. 

But  when  a  nation  speaks  alone,  its  appeal  m 
fall  on  deaf  ears.  Many  nations  must  combi 
their  voices  to  penetrate  walls  of  fear  and  prej 
dice  and  selfishness  and  ignorance.  The  princip 
objective  of  our  foreign  policy,  therefore,  as  7 
search  for  peace,  is  the  construction  of  the  stron 
est  possible  coalition  among  free  nations.  T' 
coalition  must  possess  spiritual,  intellectual,  m 
terial  strength. 

In  things  spiritual,  the  common  effort  must  1 
inspired  by  fairness  and  justice,  by  national  pril 
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and  self-respect.  It  must  be  based  on  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  tlu>  individual  who — made  in  the 
image  of  his  Creator— is  endowed  with  a  dignity 
and  destiny  immeasurable  by  the  materialistic 
yardstick  of  communism. 
In  things  intellectual,  the  coalition  must  mani- 
such  common  sense  and  evident  logic  that  all 
lations  may  see  in  it  an  opportunity  to  benefit 
themselves.  Certainly,  it  must  proclaim  the  right 
of  all  men  to  strive  for  their  own  betterment,  and 
it  must  foster  their  exercise  of  that  right. 

In  things  material,  the  friendly  partnership 
mu-r  be  sinewed  by  expanding  economies  within 
all  its  member  nations,  mutually  benefiting  by  a 
I  growing  trade  volume  that  must  be  joined  in  reali- 
zation  that  their  security  interdependence  is  par- 
alleled by  their  economic  interdependence. 

Domestic  Economy 

By  sound  economic  thinking  and  action,  we 
Americans  can  hasten  the  achievement  of  both 
our  great  goals— peace  among  the  nations;  a 
widely  shared  prosperity  at  home. 

We  have  an  unmatched  production  system.  But 
even  our  economy  will  not  thrive  if  confined  to 
our  own  land.  So  to  sustain  our  own  prosperity 
and  economic  growth  we  must  strengthen  the 
economic  bonds  between  us  and  others  of  the  free 
world.  Thus  we  confront  the  Communists  with 
a  vast  and  voluntary  partnership  of  vigorous, 
expanding  national  economies  whose  aggregate 
power  and  productivity,  always  increasing,  can 
never  be  successfully  challenged  by  the  Commu- 
nist world. 

The  issue  is  clean  cut.  Either  we  foster  flourish- 
ing trade  between  the  free  nations  or  we  weaken 
the  free  world  and  our  own  economy.  Unless 
trade  links  these  nations  together,  our  foreign 
policy  will  be  encased  in  a  sterile  vacuum;  our 
domestic  economy  will  shrink  within  its  continen- 
tal fences.  The  enlargement  of  mutually  bene- 
ficial trade  in  the  free  world  is  an  objective  to 
which  all  of  us  should  be  fully  dedicated. 

Ours  is  the  most  dynamic  economy  yet  devised 
ky  man,  a  progress-sharing  economy  whose  ad- 
»ance  benefits  every  man,  woman,  and  child  living 
within  it.  Last  year,  our  gross  national  product 
ttceeded  $357  billion.  Twenty  years  ago  few 
would  have  believed  such  an  achievement  even  a 
Rmote  possibility.  Nevertheless,  continuation  of 
Mrrent  rates  of  increase  will  bring  us  by  1965  to 


$500  billion  or  more  as  our  gross  national  product. 
This  will  mean  a  tremendous  advance  in  the  living 
standards  of  the  American  people. 

Expansion  of  Foreign  Trade 

But  a  $500  billion  economy  by  1965  can  be 
achieved  only  within  the  framework  of  a  healthy 
and  expanding  free  world  economy.  Trade  ex- 
pands markets  for  the  increased  output  of  our 
mines,  our  farms,  and  our  factories.  In  return 
we  obtain  essential  raw  materials  and  needed 
products  of  the  farms  and  factories  of  others. 
Likewise,  the  markets  provided  here  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  other  free- world  countries  enable  them  to 
acquire  from  us  capital  equipment  and  consumer 
goods  essential  to  their  economic  development  and 
higher  living  standards. 

American  agriculture  sells  abroad  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  major  crops  such  as  wheat, 
cotton,  and  tobacco.  Without  these  export  mar- 
kets there  can  be,  under  current  conditions,  no 
enduring  prosperity  for  the  American  farmer. 

American  factories  and  labor  likewise  have  an 
important  stake  in  foreign  trade.  Last  year  this 
country  sold  over  $9  billion  of  industrial  products 
abroad.  Over  3  million  workers — American 
workers — are  directly  dependent  on  exports  for 
their  jobs.  Jungles  the  world  round  are  being 
tamed  today  by  American  bulldozers ;  new  mines 
are  being  opened  by  our  drills  and  equipment; 
fields  that  have  been  cultivated  by  hand  for  cen- 
turies are  yielding  new  harvests  to  our  agricultural 
machines ;  our  automobiles,  trucks,  and  buses  are 
found  wherever  there  are  roads;  and  new  indus- 
tries to  employ  the  teeming  millions  within  the 
underdeveloped  nations  are  being  equipped  with 
our  machine  tools. 

The  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade  should  pro- 
ceed on  an  orderly  basis.  Eeductions  in  tariffs 
and  other  trade  barriers,  both  here  and  abroad, 
must  be  gradual,  selective,  and  reciprocal.  Changes 
which  would  result  in  the  threat  of  serious  injury 
to  industry  or  general  reduction  in  employment 
would  not  strengthen  the  economy  of  this  country 
or  the  free  world.  The  trade  measures  that  I 
have  recommended  to  the  Congress  were  prepared 
in  recognition  of  these  facts. 

Now,  to  abandon  our  program  for  the  gradual 
reduction  of  unjustifiable  trade  barriers — to 
vitiate  the  administration  proposals  by  crippling 
amendments — would  strike  a  severe  blow  at  the 
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cooperative  efforts  of  the  free  nations  to  build  up 
their  economic  and  military  defenses.  It  could 
result  in  increasing  discrimination  against  our 
exports.  It  could  lead  to  widespread  trade  re- 
strictions and  a  sharp  contraction  in  world  trade. 
This  would  mean  lowered  production  and  employ- 
ment at  home.  It  could  mean  a  retreat  to  economic 
nationalism  and  isolationism.  It  would  constitute 
a  serious  setback  to  our  hopes  for  global  peace. 

Two-way  trade,  I  believe,  is  a  broad  avenue  by 
which  all  men  and  all  nations  of  good  will  can 
travel  toward  a  golden  age  of  peace  and  plenty. 
Your  administration  is  committed  to  help  build- 
ing it.  I  personally  believe  it  is  to  the  common 
good  of  all  164  million  of  our  people,  and  I  shall 
not  relax  my  personal  effort  toward  its  achieve- 
ment. 

We  shall  succeed,  given  the  support  of  all 
who — unaffrighted  by  crises — are  prepared  to  act 
on  today's  problems  while  they  work  for  tomor- 
row's better  and  happier  life.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  this  goal  is  worthy  of  the  best  effort  of 
all  Americans.  Through  you — you  who  gather 
here — and  all  your  associates  dedicated  to  the  mis- 
sion of  spreading  the  truth,  a  more  rapid  progress 
can  be  made. 

Universal  Ideal 

As  we  build  a  richer  material  world,  we  must 
always  remember  that  there  are  spiritual  truths 
which  endure  forever.  They  are  the  universal 
inspiration  of  all  mank ind.  In  them,  men  of  both 
the  free  world  and  the  Communist  world  could 
well  find  guidance.  Do  we  remember  those  words 
of  our  faith,  "All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them"  ? 

Do  we  remind  ourselves  that  a  similar  thread 
of  peaceful  and  lofty  exhortation  reveals  itself 
in  the  words  of  every  one  of  the  world's  historic 
religious  leaders — every  one  of  them  ?  Their  fol- 
lowers today  people  great  nations. 

The  Far  East,  the  Middle  East,  the  Near  East, 
the  West — Asia  and  Africa  and  Europe  and  the 
American  Hemisphere — all  alike  possess  in  their 
heritage  the  same  universal  ideal.  Why  then 
should  we  permit  pessimism  to  slow  our  efforts, 
despair  to  darken  our  spirit?  Cannot  we  convince 
ourselves  and  others  that  in  cooperation  there  is 
strength  ? 

Cannot  you,  men  and  women  of  the  pen,  propa- 
gate knowledge  of  economic  truth  just  as  your 
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professional  forebears  spread  the  truths  that  il 
spired  our  forefathers  to  achieve  a  national  il 
dependence?  For  when  all  people,  every  whe:| 
understand  that  international  trade — peaceJ 
trade — is  a  fertile  soil  for  the  growth  of  a  shanl 
prosperity,  of  all  kinds  of  cooperative  strengJ 
and  of  understanding  and  tolerance,  the  frul 
thereof  will  be  another  historic  step  on  the  rol 
to  universal  peace. 


Hopeful  Developments 
in  Europe  and  Asia 

News  Conference  Statement  oy  Secretary  DvX\ 

Press  release  230  dated  April  26 

I  feel  that  developments  of  the  last  10  da  I 
may  in  retrospect  seem  of  decisive  importance  be  j 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

The  Bandung  conference,  as  we  had  hop(J 
seems  to  have  exerted  a  restraint  on  the  Chine  I 
Communists.  I  had  always  felt  that  it  would  j 
salutary  if  the  Chinese  Communists  were  co- 
fronted  with  the  opinion  of  the  free  nations  { 
Asia.  That  opinion  was  powerfully  expressed  I 
favor  of  peace  and  against  direct  and  indir<t 
aggression.  There  seems  now  a  chance  that  ts 
Communist  Chinese  may  be  deterred  from  purs* 
ing  the  course  of  violence  which  has  characterizl 
their  action  in  relation  to  Korea,  to  Tibet,  to  Ind* 
china,  and,  more  recently,  in  relation  to  the  T;- 
wan  (Formosa)  Straits. 

The  Chinese  Communists  found  no  backing  fi 
their  announced  program  of  seizing  Taiwan  (Fc- 
mosa)  by  force.  On  the  contrary,  they  felt  k 
useful  in  the  last  hours  of  the  Bandung  confe- 
ence  to  propose  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlemei . 
Wh ether  or  not  that  was  a  sincere  proposal  i-i 
mains  to  be  seen.  Perhaps  the  Chinese  Comm- 
nists  were  merely  playing  a  propaganda  gan. 
But  we  intend  to  try  to  find  out.  In  doing  so  1 
shall  not,  of  course,  depart  from  the  path  I 
fidelity  and  honor  toward  our  ally,  the  Repubb 
of  China. 

In  Europe,,  the  most  significant  development  S 
the  apparent  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  n 
liberate  Austria  and  to  withdraw  its  troops  c 
occupation  which  have  now  been  in  Austria  fp 
over  10  years.  We  still  do  not  know  whether  tlV 
Soviet  Union  is  sincere  in  its  proposal  or  wheth 
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there  are  as  yet  undisclosed  conditions.  However, 
Bain  we  intend  to  find  out. 

At  Moscow  in  1943  the  Soviet  Union  joined  in 
promising  a  "free  and  independent  Austria."  If 
Be  Soviet  Union  is  now  sincere,  there  will  be  a 
victory  for  basic  principles  of  justice.  If  such 
jrinciples  finally  prevail  in  relation  to  Austria, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  may  also 
prevail  in  relation  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  so 
long  as  we  are  steadfast  in  our  adherence  to  them. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  difficulties  ahead.  The 
road  ahead  is  long  and  there  may  be— there  almost 
surely  will  be— disappointments  and  setbacks. 
But  recent  developments  seem  to  give  new  ground 
for  hope.  Also  they  justify  holding  the  position 
)f  strong  dedication  to  principle,  which  alone  can 
>ring  about  the  results  which  we  seek. 


Visibilities  of  Cease-Fire 
n  Formosa  Strait 

*ress  release  231  dated  April  26 

Following  is  the  transcript  of  Secretary  Dulles' 
tews  conference  of  April  26  relating  to  the  possi- 
ilities  of  a  cease-fire  in  the  Formosa  Strait. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  agree  with  Senator 
horge  that  the  United  States  should  sit  down 
nd  talk  with  Bed  China  even  though  Nationalist 
■hina  might  not  be  present? 

A.  That  depends  on  what  we  talk  about  and 
diether  there  is  evidence  that  such  talks  would 
e  held  in  good  faith  on  both  sides.  We  are  not 
oing  to  talk  about  the  interests  of  the  Eepublic 
f  China  behind  its  back. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  believe  you  said  you  would 
y  to  find  out  if  the  Communists  are  sincere. 
Vhat  steps  do  you  have  in  mind  to  do  that? 

A.  There  are  inquiries  that  we  can  make  through 
•iendly  governments  to  find  out  what  the  Com- 
lunists  have  in  mind.  For  example,  the  state- 
tent  as  made  by  Chou  En-lai  the  last  day  at 
andung  is  somewhat  cryptic  in  that  he  said  in 
ibstanee  that  no  conference  should  deny  the 
»vereign  right  of  the  People's  Republic  to  "liber- 
»"  Taiwan.  If  that  means  that  the  Communists 
•e  not  prepared  to  talk  about  a  cease-fire  in  the 
•ea,  if  they  are  not  willing  to  give  up  the  achieve- 
ent  of  their  ambitions  through  force,  then  obvi- 
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ously  there  would  be  no  reason  that  I  can  see  to 
talk  with  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  light  of  what  you  said 
this  morning,  are  we  right  in  assuming  that  the 
conditions,  or  what  seem  to  be  conditions,  in  the 
Saturday  statement  of  the  State  Department1 
are  not  regarded  by  you  as  conditions  prior  to 
discussion  with  the  Chinese  Communists? 

A.  There  are  two  paragraphs  in  the  State  De- 
partment release,  as  I  recall.  The  first  paragraph 
said  in  substance  that  we  would  not  discuss  a  dis- 
posal of  the  area  in  the  absence  of  the  Chinese 
Nationalists.  That  stands  as  a  precondition.  We 
are  not  going  to  deal  with  the  rights  of  the  Chinese 
Nationalists,  and  their  claims,  in  their  absence. 

Now,  the  other  paragraph  mentions  certain 
things  which  it  said  would  clear  the  air  and  be 
evidence  of  sincerity.  Those  are  not  stated  as  con- 
ditions precedent.  It  said  that  it  would  be  helpful 
if  the  Chinese  Communists  would  release  our  fly- 
ers, etc  Those  things  were  not  stated  as  conditions 
and  were  never  intended  to  be  conditions.  They 
are  very  much  like  what  the  President  and  I  often 
said  in  relation  to  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union— 
that  it  would  be  very  helpful  evidence  of  their 
sincerity  if  they  would  do  certain  things  such  as 
signing  the  Austrian  treaty.  That  was  one  of  the 
things  mentioned  2  years  ago  by  the  President  in 
his  "Chance  for  Peace"  address.2  Nevertheless, 
that  was  never  regarded  as  an  indispensable  pre- 
requisite to  talking  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Ac- 
tually, before  any  Austrian  treaty,  I  did  meet  with 
the  Soviet  Union  at  Berlin. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  see  the  statement  or 
approve  the  statement  before  it  was  issued  on 
Saturday? 

A.  No,  I  was  away.  When  I  get  away  I  am 
really  away,  up  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  report  that  the  state- 
ment was  very  badly  received  by  our  friends  and 
elsexohere  in  the  free  world.  Will  you  comment  on 
that? 

A.  No,  except  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  official  talks,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Chinese  Communists,  be  tantamount 
to  a  semirecognition  of  the  Red  Government? 

1  Bulletin  of  May  2, 1955,  p.  738. 

2  Hid.,  Apr.  27, 1953,  p.  599. 
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A.  No,  we  have  made  that  perfectly  clear  when 
we  talked  to  them  before.  Kemember  that  it 
would  be  nothing  new  for  us  to  talk  with  the 
Chinese  Communists.  We  negotiated  the  armis- 
tice in  Korea  with  the  Chinese  Communists.  We 
had  some  discussions  with  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists at  Geneva.  We  made  it  perfectly  clear  on 
both  occasions,  in  fact,  it  was  said  explicitly  in 
the  Berlin  resolution  which  convoked  the  Geneva 
conference,  that  the  fact  that  we  met  together 
would  not  involve  diplomatic  recognition.  Of 
course  that  would  also  be  explicit  in  any  further 
talks  we  had. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  he  loilling  to  un- 
dertake direct  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists providing  they  agreed  to  participation  of 
Nationalist  China,  or  would  you  prefer  that  they 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations? 

A.  We  believe  it  to  be  preferable  that  negotia- 
tions should  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  I  do  not  give  up  hope  that 
they  might  be  held  under  those  auspices.  I  read 
last  night,  the  first  time  I  had  a  chance  to  do  so, 
the  final  communique  of  the  Bandung  conference. 
What  impressed  me,  as  I  read  through  it,  was 
the  extent  to  which  that  communique  talks  about 
the  United  Nations.  Almost  every  paragraph 
brings  in  the  United  Nations  and  the  various  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  Nations.  Since  that  com- 
munique was  acceptable  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, perhaps  they  do  not  have  such  a  repugnance 
to  the  United  Nations  as  seemed  to  be  the  case 
when  last  January  they  were  invited  by  the  United 
Nations  to  have  discussions.3 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  planning  to  take  any 
steps  to  revive  the  United  Nations  effort  in  this 
matter? 

A.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  useful  to  revive  the 
United  Nations  effort  at  this  particular  juncture 
without  preliminaries  to  find  out  if  it  would  be 
apt  to  succeed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  we  definitely  plan  to  make 
these  inquiries  through  friendly  governments?  I 
think  you  said  we  might. 

A.  I  said  we  might  because  these  matters  all 
require  a  certain  amount  of  deliberation.  What 
was  said  at  Bandung  is  coming  in  gradually — 

*  I  hid.,  Feb,  14,  L966,p.26L 
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some  I  only  got  this  morning,  in  fact,  from  son 
of  the  friendly  governments.  Therefore,  we  ha\ 
not  had  an  opportunity  yet  to  formulate  any  thin  I 
so  definite  that  I  could  speak  in  the  past  tense,  i 
of  something  already  decided. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  attach  any  signi] 
cance  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  Communists  pre. 
posed  bilateral  negotiations  with  us  and  that  th 
Russians  not  long  ago  proposed  a  10-power  cm 
ference  to  discuss  the  same  matter,  or  the  Formos 
issue? 

A.  I  noticed  that  fact,  and  I  thought  it  had 
certain  significance. 

Q.  Which  would  you  prefer? 

A.  Well,  I  found  quite  unacceptable  the  Sovie 
proposal  for  a  10-power  conference  with  the  com 
position  suggested  and  with  the  omission  of  th 
Chinese  Nationalists  from  that  group.  Much  de 
pends  on  what  it  is  you  are  going  to  discuss — th 
subject  matter  of  the  conference.  The  agenda,  s 
to  speak,  itself  operates  to  determine  to  a  consid 
erable  extent  who  it  is  that  ought  to  be  there.  S< 
far  we  are  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  what  migh 
be  discussed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  that  mean  you  would  no 
rule  out  bilateral  talks?    You  would  not  rule  i\ 
out? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  started  to  say  you  wouIa 
attach  some  significance  to  this,  and  then  you  dk 
not  say  what  significance  you  would  attach — 

A.  It  tends  to  confirm  the  fact  that  in  this  are; 
the  Chinese  Communists  exercise,  I  think,  a  meas 
ure  of  independence.  I  think  that  their  basi< 
policies  are  undoubtedly  coordinated  with  the  So 
viet  Union  and  that  the  Party  discipline  is  exertee 
in  both  countries  along  fundamental  lines.  Bu 
certainly  as  respects  details,  the  application  o: 
agreed  principles,  there  is  a  far  greater  measun 
of  independence  exercised  by  the  Chinese  Com: 
munists  than  is  the  case  with  reference  to  the  satel 
lite  countries  of  Europe,  for  example. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  Chou  En-lai  proposa 
he  spoke  not  only  of  the  specific  Formosa  problen 
but  of  the  general  Far  East  problem.  Is  it  yov/t 
view  that  our  position  is  that  we  should  settle  the 
Formosan  problem  before  we  get  into  a  larger  dis  i 
cussion  with  Communist  China,  or  is  it  possible  U  \ 
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hare  a  larger  discussion  in  which  Formosa  can  be 
j  part  of  it? 

A.  The  first  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  that  requires 
to  be  determined  is  whether  we  must  prepare  for 
war  in  that  area  or  whether  there  is  apt  to  be  a 
Dfase-fire  in  the  area.  One  cannot  very  well  settle 
Hatters  under  the  threat  of  a  gun.  So  far  there 
lias  been  nothing  but  war  threats  in  the  area, 
rhere  has  been  and  there  i9  still  continuing  a  very 
large  buildup,  particularly  of  Chinese  Communist 
lir  capabilities,  in  the  Formosa  Straits  area.  There 
las  been  until  quite  recently  a  very  violent  propa- 
ganda campaign  to  the  effect  that  they  were  going 
;o  take  Formosa  by  force  and  that  the  islands, 
such  as  Tachen,  were  useful  to  carry  out  their 
program  of  force.  As  I  say,  you  do  not  negoti- 
ite — at  least,  the  United  States  does  not  negoti- 
ate— with  a  pistol  aimed  at  its  head. 

The  first  thing  is  to  find  out  whether  there  is  a 
possibility  of  a  cease-fire  in  the  area.  That  is  a 
matter  which  can  be  discussed  perhaps  bilaterally, 
>r  at  the  United  Nations,  or  possibly  under  other 
jircumstances.  But  I  regard  a  cease-fire  as  the 
indispensable  prerequisite  to  anything  further. 
WTien  you  get  into  further  matters,  then  the  in- 
terests of  the  Chinese  Nationalists  would  naturally 
some  to  play  a  very  large  part. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
iccepted  the  concept  of  a  cease-fire?  Are  they  pre- 
pared to  accept  a  cease-fire  in  that  area? 

A.  They  have  indicated  opposition  to  a  cease- 
fire in  the  area,  and  in  that  respect  our  views  do 
aot  wholly  coincide.  At  the  time  when  New  Zea- 
land put  this  matter  on  the  agenda  of  the  Security 
Council,  there  was,  as  I  recall,  a  statement  issued 
by  the  Chinese  Nationalists  indicating  they  did  not 
favor  a  cease-fire  in  the  area. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  that,  after  dis- 
Tussing  the  cease-fire,  in  other  matters  the  interests 
vf  the  Chinese  Nationalists  would  play  a  part. 
Do  I  understand  correctly  from,  what  you  said 
that  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  Nationalists  would 
not  be  indispensable  for  the  discussion  of  a  cease- 
fire? 

A.  Not  as  far  as  concerns  a  cease-fire  which  in- 
volved the  possible  interests  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  undertaken  to  react  to  an  attack  against 
Formosa.     If  we  could  get  assurances  there  was  to 


be  no  attack  against  Formosa,  we  would  accept 
those. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
move  by  the  Chinese  Communists — by  Chou  En- 
lai  at  Bandung — did  not  come  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise but  in  fact  you  had  some  information,  or  at 
least  expectations  of  it — that  it  figured  m  your 
discussions  with  the  President  in  Augusta  and  it 
may  perhaps  have  played  some  part  in  the  mission 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Robertson  and 
Admiral  Radford  at  Formosa.41 

A.  I  would  say  this :  It  is  no  secret  that  we  have 
hoped  that  the  Bandung  conference  would  result 
in  a  more  peaceful  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  Communists.  I  have  sometimes  said  that 
I  felt  that  a  great  deal  would  depend,  as  far  as  the 
future  is  concerned,  on  whether  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists came  away  from  Bandung  feeling  that 
they  had  a  green  light  to  go  ahead  and  take 
Formosa  by  force  or  whether  they  felt  that  to  do 
so  would  antagonize  the  good  will  of  the  free 
Asian  countries  which  they  were  seeking. 

It  is  that  thought  which  influenced  us  as  far 
back  as  the  Bangkok  conference.  There,  you  may 
recall,  was  introduced  a  resolution  of  greeting  to 
the  Bandung  conference  and  an  expression  at  that 
time  of  the  hope  that  the  Bandung  conference 
would  set  in  motion  forces  for  peace.  After  I 
was  at  Augusta  with  the  President,  you  may  recall 
that  I  said  then  that  the  President  hailed  the 
Bandung  conference  and  called  on  it  to  "exert  a 
practical  influence  for  peace  where  peace  is  now 
in  grave  jeopardy." 5  We  have  all  along  believed 
that  if  the  Chinese  Communists  would  get  in  con- 
tact with  the  opinion  of  the  free  peoples,  the  free 
nations  of  Asia,  they  would  realize  much  more 
fully  than  they  have  so  far  that  their  policy  of 
relying  upon  force,  the  policy  to  which  I  alluded 
in  the  opening  statement,6  was  a  policy  which  it 
was  not  in  their  best  interests  to  follow. 

I  don't  think  that  there  occurred  any  moral  or 
spiritual  conversion  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
Communists.  But  I  do  think  that  there  may  have 
been  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  a  real  peacef ul- 
ness,  instead  of  just  talk  about  peace  while  carry- 
ing on  war,  was  from  their  standpoint  the  best 
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policy.     If  that  has  happened,  it  is  something 
which  we  can  be  very  glad  about. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  attribute  these  en- 
couraging developments  to  Mr.  Hammarskjold's 
negotiations? 

A.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  discernible  relation- 
ship between  the  two. 

Q.  I  just  wanted  further  clarification  of  my 
question  as  to  whether  these  considerations  played 
a  part  in  the  mission  of  Admiral  Radford  and 
Secretary  Robertson  in  Formosa. 

A.  They  played  a  part,  although  I  would  not 
say  a  decisive  part. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  much  are  you  able  to 
tell  us  this  morning  about  the  mission  of  Admiral 
Radford  and  Secretary  Robertson? 

A.  Very  little,  other  than  to  say  that  the  situa- 
tion in  that  area  has  been  precarious.  We  did  not 
know  whether  it  would  take  a  turn  for  the  better 
or  the  worse  as  a  result  of  the  Bandung  conference. 
I  have  referred  already  to  the  buildup  that  is  pro- 
ceeding on  the  China  mainland,  which  has  very 
distinct  military  implications,  some  of  which  in 
turn  have  political  implications.  In  view  of  that 
it  seemed  useful  to  have  another  high-level  talk 
and  to  have  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Robert- 
son  and  Admiral  Eadford  canvass  the  political 
and  military  aspects  of  the  situation  in  the  For- 
mosa Straits  in  the  light  of  new  developments 
which  had  occurred.  It  was  a  general,  overall 
review  of  the  factors,  political  and  military,  and 
it  seemed  useful  to  carry  that  on  in  a  personal, 
direct  way  at  a  high  level,  such  as  has  been  done, 
rather  than  depend  upon  cable  communication, 
which  in  these  matters  is  not  always  satisfactory. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  persuade  them  to 
be  a  little  more  friendly  to  the  idea  of  a  cease-fire? 

A.  I  can't  add  to  what  I  have  said  except  to  say 
this — Secretary  Robertson  and  Admiral  Radford 
did  not  go  out  there  with  the  idea  of  exerting  any 
coercive  pressures  upon  the  Chinese  Nationalists. 
They  went  over  to  sit  down  together  as  allies,  as 
partners,  to  discuss  the  situation  that  is  developing. 
I  must  say  frankly  that  I  do  not  yet  know  fully 
today  what  the  outcome  of  their  discussions  has 
been. 

Q.  You  vmuld  like  to  have  the  Nationalists  be 


more    receptive    to    the    idea    of    a    cease-ftrel 

A.  There  has  been  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  thj 
United  States  has  hoped  for  a  cease-fire  in  til 
area.    The  President  made  that  perfectly  clear  i] 
his  message  to  the  Congress.    That  was  last  Jam] 
ary  when  he  spoke  of  what  we  then  thought  wa 
the  most  hopeful  route  of  action  before  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire  and  the  a*. 
ceptance  of  a  principle  of  the  United  Nations  thH 
nations  should  renounce  force  to  accomplish  the 
objectives.     There  has  been  some  difference  c 
viewpoint  between  the  Chinese  Nationalists  an] 
ourselves  with  respect  to  that  matter,  but  I  ai 
not  in  a  position  to  say  to  what  extent  that  waj 
discussed  at  Taipei  or  what  the  result  was,  bt 
cause  I  haven't  heard. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  I  understand  you  correctl 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  accept  a  declarcl 
tion  from  the  Chinese  Communists  as  to  their  wil\ 
ingness  to  agree  to  a  cease-fire  without  participc\ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  Nationalists  in  any  sue] 
declaration? 

A.  I  think  the  United  States  would  welcome  a: 
assurance  of  the  abandonment  of  force  by  th 
Chinese  Communists  in  whatever  way  it  came. 

Q.  Should  it  be  made  a  public  statement? 

A.  I  think  it  should  be  public,  for  unless  it  wa 
made  public  we  would  not  have  the  adequate  sane 
tion  of  the  weight  of  public  opinion  behind  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  get  it  down  to  this  \ 
Do  we  consider  it  our  turn  now  to  get  in  touch  wit 
the  Chinese  Communists,  or  do  we  consider  thai 
we  must  hear  more  from  the  Chinese  Communist] 
about  this  peace  conference  that  Chou  En-la\ 
originally  proposed? 

A.  I  don't  know  about  this  question  of  whos  I 
"turn"  it  is.   However,  I  would  say  this :  When  th 
issues  are  as  grave  as  those  that  confront  us  ill 
the  Formosa  area,  we  are  not  disposed  to  stann 
upon  protocol. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  which  may  or  ma; 
not  be  sincere,  which  may  or  may  not  have  anj 
substance  to  it.  We  believe  that  the  circumstance 
under  which  it  was  made  are  apt  to  give  it  i 
greater  degree  of  credibility  than  perhaps  if  i 
had  been  made  under  other  circumstances.  It  wa: 
made  to  and  in  the  presence  of  a  very  large  grouj 
of  other  countries,  made  to  them  first  private!} 
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and  then  it  was  made  publicly.  Therefore,  a  state- 
ment made  under  those  conditions  carries  greater 
weight  than  if,  for  example,  it  had  been  a  pure 
propaganda  statement  issued  by  Peiping  radio 
sometime. 

Now,  since  a  statement  was  made  under  those 
fcircumstances,  we  are  disposed  to  try  to  probe  it 
further.  As  to  the  order  of  events,  if  we  should 
fat  a  further  clarification  which  would  come  spon- 
taneously from  the  Chinese  Communists,  that 
would  be  well  and  good.  But  we  shall  not  merely 
sit  around  and  wait  on  that.  We  may  probe  the 
thing  ourselves  to  find  out  if  it  has  any  substance. 

As  I  say,  there  was  an  ambiguous  phrase  about 
their  sovereign  right  to  "liberate"  Formosa  which 
could  not  be  any  way  impaired.  Now,  I  have  said 
previously  that  we  would  not  expect  the  parties 
to  this  struggle,  whether  the  Chinese  Nationalists 
or  the  Chinese  Communists,  to  renounce  their  am- 
bitions. "We  don't  expect  that  to  be  done  any 
more  than  we  expect  that  to  happen  in  the  case  of 
Germany  or  Korea  or  Viet-Nam.  But  even 
though  they  retain  their  ambitions— retain  their 
claims— they  might  renounce  the  use  of  force  to 
Batisfy  their  claims  and  their  ambitions.  Now  I 
don't  know  whether  what  Chou  En-lai  said  was 
intended  to  be  responsive  to  what  I  had  previously 
said  on  that  phase  of  the  matter,  or  not.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  which  I  think  deserves  further 
exploration. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  w  what  are  the  mechanics,  what 
you  are  doing  to  find  out,  what  is  happening  as 
far  as  our  Government  is  concerned?  Mohammed 
Ali,  the  Pakistan  Premier,  this  morning  reported 
he  had  a  conversation  with  Chou  and  that  Chou 
En-lai  told  him  the  door  toas  still  open  a  crack. 
Also,  Chou  En-lai  told  him  he  felt  there  was  a  pos- 
nbility  of  successful  negotiation,  or  implied  that. 
He  also  said  Chou  En-lai  made  to  him  what  he  re- 
jarded  as  a  reasonable  proposition  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  present  crisis.  He  didn't  give  the 
ietails.  Have  you  asked  Mohammed  Ali  to  tell 
'/ou  what  the  details  are  or  asked  him  to  give  the 
taction  of  the  U.  S.  to  this  conversation?  What 
xre  we  doing?    That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

A.  I  thought  I  had  made  clear,  in  answer  to  a 
prior  question,  that  we  have  not  yet  done  any- 
hing — that  the  information  which  is  prerequisite 


to  sober,  intelligent  action  is  only  beginning  to 
come  in.  Only  a  few  minutes  ago  did  we  receive 
word  through  the  Pakistan  Embassy  of  what  you 
refer  to,  and  we  have  not  yet  collected  all  the 
relevant  data.  Until  we  have  all  the  relevant 
data  we  are  not  going  to  go  off  doing  things. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  why  should  you  insist  that 
this  evidence  of  sincerity  should  be  made  public? 
Woidd  you  be  satisfied  with  assurance  given 
through  diplomatic  channels,  shall  we  say,  by 
private  diplomacy? 

A.  Well,  that  is  a  hypothetical  question  and  I 
wouldn't  want  to  respond  categorically  to  it.  But 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
plans  on  the  assumption  that  there  will  be  a  cease- 
fire in  the  area  unless  we  can  let  it  be  known.  It 
affects  all  of  our  own  thinking  and  all  of  our  own 
planning  and  the  planning  of  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alists, and  it  is  quite  incredible  to  me  that  there 
should  be  a  secret  agreement  to  have  a  cease-fire. 
I  would  think  it  would  be  quite  a  problem  as  to 
how  to  keep  it  secret. 


U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France  Prepare 
for  Four  Power  Meeting 

Press  release  227  dated  April  25 

The  Governments  of  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  have  consistently  given 
proof  of  their  desire  to  seek  by  negotiation  the  just 
and  peaceful  settlement  of  questions  which  might 
disturb  the  maintenance  of  enduring  peace. 

Moved  by  the  same  desire,  the  three  Foreign 
Ministers  will  meet  in  Paris  on  May  8  in  order  to 
discuss  concrete  plans  for  holding  a  Four  Power 
Conference  with  the  Soviet  Government.  In 
acordance  with  usual  practice  they  will  also  discuss 
this  question  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Federal  Bepublic  and  Ministers  of  the  other  Nato 
governments. 

Experts  designated  by  the  three  governments 
will  meet  in  London  on  April  27  to  make  a  prelim- 
inary study  of  these  problems  in  preparation  for 
the  Ministers'  discussions. 

The  three  governments  earnestly  hope  that  a 
Four  Power  Conference  can  meet  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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Social  Discontent  in  the  Near  East:  A  Challenge 
to  Public  Responsibility 

by  Stephen  P.  Dorsey 


The  society  of  the  Near  East,  at  the  crossroads 
of  three  continents,  has  been  shaped  and  influenced 
by  myriad  currents  over  the  millennia.  Its  peo- 
ple vary  in  many  respects  from  one.  country  to 
another  because  of  differences  in  their  indigenous 
circumstances  and  in  the  foreign  influences'  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed.  Yet  they  share  a 
common  experience  of  centuries  of  political  in- 
stability and  economic  deficiency.  This  paper 
will  consider  the  challenge  to  public  responsibility 
posed  by  social  discontent  among  the  peasants  and 
working  classes  of  the  predominantly  Moslem  area 
extending  from  the  western  border  of  Egypt  to  the 
eastern  border  of  Iran. 

The  period  between  the  two  great  World  Wars, 
that  of  partition  and  the  mandates,  was  one  in 
which  the  Near  Eastern  mind,  as  reflected  in  the 
activity  of  popular  leaders,  was  largely  concerned 
with  reunification  and  independence  from  West- 
ern imperialism,  both  economic  and  political.  In 
the  decade  since  the  Second  Great  War  and  the 
establishment  of  independent  political  units  in 
place  of  the  mandates,  the  outstanding  develop- 
ment may  be  said  to  have  been  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  toward  internal  social  and  economic 
problems  within  the  new  countries.  It  is  true 
that  Near  Eastern  leaders  have  been  occupied  in 
Egypt  with  the  control  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  in 
Iran  with  the  major  problems  of  Soviet-inspired 
internal  strife — and  with  the  struggle  with  Israel, 
which  has  profoundly  affected  every  Arab. 
Armed  strife  and  political  unrest,  however,  are 
nothing  new  in  the  Near  East.  What  is  new  is 
the  beginning  of  a  real  response  by  its  leaders  to 
the  depressed  lot  of  the  masses,  peasant  as  well 
as  industrial  worker,  and  the  growing  interest 
in  most  of  the  countries  in  social  legislation  and 
economic  development  as  approaches  to  a  solution 
of  the  growing  discontent  arising  from  that  con- 
dition. 


The  Problem  and  Its  Causes 

As  Sa'id  B.  Himadeh  wrote  in  the  Near  Ecu 
Journal  in  1951, 

The  major  social  problem  in  the  Arab  countries  of  tl 
Middle  East  is  poverty,  with  its  normal  concomitani 
of  malnutrition,  poor  housing,  bad  sanitation,  and  diseas 
It  is  also  the  chief  social  problem  in  the  more  develop* 
countries,  but  there  are  differences  in  degree,  extent,  aE 
permanence.  Poverty  in  the  Arab  countries  is  so  extren 
that  it  often  endangers  physical  subsistence;  it  embract 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population ;  and  for  tt 
most  part  it  is  chronic,  not  temporary  or  cyclical  as  it 
in  the  more  advanced  countries. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  set  forth  all  the  basi 
causes  of  poverty  and  unrest  in  the  Arab  East  an 
in  Iran,  properly  weighted  in  depth,  proportion 
and  importance.  A  brief  consideration  of  son: 
of  the  principal  elements,  however,  is  essentia 
for  without  an  appreciation  of  the  causes  thei 
can  be  little  understanding  of  the  effects  or 
current  measures  to  root  them  out. 

In  the  first  place,  natural  resources,  with  tt 
exception  of  petroleum,  are  relatively  meage: 
Water,  which  may  be  used  as  a  source  of  powt 
as  well  as  for  irrigation  needs,  is  limited  in  con 
parison  to  the  vast  stretches  of  arid  land  whic 
must  remain  unproductive  without  this  lifesprinj 
Moreover,  the  waste  of  available  water  supplie 
erosion,  and  salting  of  cultivable  lands  contribul 
to  the  increasing  pressure  of  population.  Th 
effect  is  intensified  by  the  illiteracy  and  immobilit 
of  labor,  and  closely  related  is  an  outmoded  systei 
of  land  tenure  which  is  as  wasteful  of  manpowe 
as  it  is  of  the  soil. 

State  domains  in  some  countries  are  vast,  yf 
they  are  subject  to  various  confusing  private  an! 
tribal  claims.  Excessive  fragmentation  and  wid 
separation  of  small  private  holdings  have  ir 
creased  the  difficulty  of  cultivation.  Forms 
share  tenancy,  growing  out  of  extreme  inequalit 
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of  land  ownership  and  a  semifeudal  tradition, 
bring  an  inadequate  share  of  income  to  the  tenant. 
Moreover,  the  insecurity  of  his  tenure  and  the  fact 
that  his  rent  is  a  fixed  share  of  the  product  of  his 
labor  discourage  the  Near  Eastern  sharecropper 
from  undertaking  long-term  improvements  or 
feven  from  fertilizing  the  land.    Backward  meth- 

lods  of  cultivation,  the  absence  generally  of  credit, 
except  at  exorbitant  rates,  and  a  lack  of  farm- 
market  transport  facilities,  added  to  marketing 

[  systems  which  tend  to  benefit  the  middleman  at 
the  expense  of  the  cultivator,  contribute  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  peasant. 

Class  Structure 

Another  heritage  from  the  past  is  a  rigidly 
stratified  class  structure  separating  the  small 
minority  of  landlords  from  the  peasant  masses; 
the  two  groups  lack  channels  through  which  they 
can  communicate  concerning  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic questions  which  are  vital  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  nations  of  the  Near  East  and  to 
their  peoples.  Moreover,  during  the  last  few 
decades  the  onset  of  Western  industrialization  has 
created  a  new  laboring  class — a  rudimentary  urban 
proletariat — workers  drawn  from  the  countryside 
surrounding  the  factories  and  from  the  cities 
where  they  have  been  driven  by  rural  unemploy- 
ment caused  by  increasing  population  pressures. 
Thus  a  second  social  class,  or  more  properly  a  sub- 
division of  the  great  body  of  workers,  has  come 
into  being  which  tends  to  be  more  subject  to  dis- 
content with  its  own  state  than  are  the  peasants, 
whose  tensions  are  relieved  by  traditional  rural 
patterns  and  relationships.  The  relationship  be- 
tween these  workers  and  their  superiors  is  charac- 
terized by  the  same  absence  of  communication  that 
exists  between  landlord  and  tenant,  by  the  failure 
of  the  former  to  supply  any  positive  production 
incentives,  and,  in  spite  of  certain  paternalistic 
benefits,  by  an  inadequate  wage  scale.  Moreover, 
systems  of  public  administration  and  services  have 
tended  to  be  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  felt  needs 
of  the  people  and  the  growing  possibilities  for 
development. 

These  chronic  causes  of  poverty  and  unrest 
among  both  peasants  and  workers  in  the  Arab 
States  have  been  aggravated  by  further  pressures 
resulting  from  the  mass  migration  of  the  Palestine 
refugees,  who,  in  a  sense,  are  an  exemplification 
of  the  poverty,  underemployment,  and  discontent 


which  permeate  the  area.  Communism  is  another 
cause  of  discontent  which  has  been  particularly 
significant  since  World  War  II,  when  relations 
between  the  Near  East  and  the  West  began  to  shift 
so  greatly.  Communist  techniques  to  date,  how- 
ever, seem  to  rely  less  on  any  mass  movement  than 
on  the  old  pattern  of  a  well-trained  elite  corps. 
Communist  influence  does  not  seem  to  be  particu- 
larly strong  among  either  the  peasants  or  the 
laboring  classes.  It  can,  however,  be  seen  more 
clearly  in  the  demands  advanced  in  some  of  the 
industrial  and  general  strikes  which  occur  rather 
frequently  in  the  area  than  in  such  agricultural 
disturbances  as  have  occurred.  Among  both 
farming  and  laboring  groups,  Communist  influ- 
ence is  still  small  in  comparison  to  that  among 
the  intelligentsia. 

Because  of  the  factors  discussed  above,  the  vast 
majority  of  Arabs  and  Iranians  live  in  a  relatively 
deprived  and  frustrated  state.  Despite  recent 
progress,  illiteracy  runs  to  at  least  70  or  80  percent 
in  all  of  the  countries  under  consideration  except 
Lebanon.  Annual  incomes  per  family  (not  per 
capita)  average  $200  to  $300.  Infant  mortality  is 
exceedingly  high.  Chronic  diseases  like  tra- 
choma, bilharzia,  hookworm,  typhoid,  and  dys- 
entery sap  vitality.  Population  pressures  in 
Egypt,  Lebanon,  and  Jordan  are  among  the  heavi- 
est in  the  world  at  a  time  when  agricultural  pro- 
duction per  capita,  although  growing,  remains  very 
low.  In  the  whole  of  the  Arab  world  the  total 
area  under  cultivation  is  about  the  same  as  that 
in  the  State  of  Iowa.  In  the  Near  Eastern  coun- 
tries one-third  to  one  acre  of  land  per  capita  is 
under  cultivation.  A  small  percentage  of  the 
population  owns  a  large  percentage  of  the  land; 
in  one  country,  0.2  percent  owns  more  than  half. 
Almost  three-quarters  of  the  farm  population 
owns  no  land,  or  owns  plots  that  are  too  small 
to  pay  for  themselves.  Housing  and  sanitary 
conditions  are  for  the  most  part  deplorable. 

Manifestations  of  Social  Discontent 

Let  us  examine  the  effect  that  this  traditional 
lot  has  exercised  in  recent  years  on  the  farmers 
and  workers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  govern- 
ment leaders  on  the  other.  The  peasants  are 
clearly  more  restless  than  they  were.  It  has  been 
said  that,  partly  because  of  the  impact  of  Commu- 
nist propaganda,  the  peasants  in  many  countries 
are  being  converted  from  a  state  of  passive  misery 
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to  one  of  alert  and  active  misery.  In  thinking 
of  this  remark  one  might  consider  the  agricultural 
riots  in  the  Talha,  Sharkiya,  and  Mansura  dis- 
tricts of  Egypt  during  1951,  in  the  Horns  and 
Hama  regions  of  Syria  in  the  same  year,  and  in 
the  Erbil  and  Asmara  districts  of  Iraq  in  1953. 

The  Talha  incident  offers  one  interesting  ex- 
ample. The  exact  facts  concerning  the  riot  on 
June  23, 1951,  on  a  30,000-acre  estate  in  the  middle 
Nile  Delta  region  are  still  obscure  and  may  never 
be  fully  known.  Apparently,  an  argument  over 
an  attempt  of  the  general  manager  of  the  estate 
to  collect  more  than  the  normal  amount  of  wheat 
from  a  tenant  farmer  deteriorated  into  a  physical 
brawl.  In  a  comparatively  short  time  several 
thousand  peasants  gathered  and  marched  on  the 
manor  house  to  demand  a  hearing  from  the  estate 
owner.  The  owner  is  reported  to  have  fired  a 
gun  over  their  heads  in  an  attempt  to  disperse 
them  and  to  have  accidentally  killed  the  captain 
of  his  guards  when  the  latter  stepped  forward  to 
ask  him  not  to  shoot  at  the  crowd.  In  the  ensuing 
riot  the  manor  house  was  set  on  fire  and  18  peas- 
ants were  wounded  in  a  pitched  battle  with  the 
police.  The  owner  hid  in  the  trunk  of  an  auto- 
mobile, which  the  crowd  later  dumped  into  a 
canal,  and  was  only  saved  by  police  at  the  last 
minute. 

This  incident  of  almost  4  years  ago  cannot  be 
described  either  as  "isolated"  or  as  the  beginning 
of  a  widespread  movement.  It  arose  from  numer- 
ous accumulated  causes,  some  of  them  peculiar 
to  the  estate  involved ;  there  was  no  direct  evidence 
of  outside  incitement  or  of  Communist  influence. 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  peasants  oper- 
ated as  a  group  rather  than  in  their  normal  indi- 
vidualistic roles.  They  were  being  actively  rather 
than  passively  miserable  about  their  age-old  un- 
changed lot.  This  incident,  of  course,  took  place 
before  the  revolution  of  July  1952  and  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  relative  quiet  in  Egypt  since  that 
date. 

Evidences  of  restlessness  also  have  increased  in 
the  industrial  labor  field  in  recent  years.  Two 
striking  differences,  however,  are  the  much  greater 
degree  of  organization  of  the  industrial  workers 
as  compared  with  farm  workers  and  the  greater 
influence  of  communism  among  the  former. 
Strikes  greatly  outnumber  peasant  riots,  and  their 
announced  aims  are  much  more  varied.  The  gen- 
eral  Strike  in  Bahrein  last  year  started  with  dis- 

ii  i   faction  by  Shia  laborers  with  working  condi- 


tions and  later  was  supported  by  certain  young 
Sunni  political  elements  seeking  judicial  and  leg- 
islative reforms.  It  was  well  organized  and  was 
started  and  stopped  with  almost  automatic  preci-) 
sion.  The  Aramco  strike  of  a  year  ago  origi- 
nally involved  protests  against  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
eminent 's  anti-strike  attitude,  objection  to  housing' 
and  wages,  and  ethnic  minority  problems.  The: 
extent  of  Communist  influence  in  either  case  is 
difficult  to  gage.  The  general  strike  in  Basra  last 
spring,  however,  was  an  example  of  Communists 
exploiting  the  general  discontent  that  existed 
among  the  workers. 

Several  interesting  manifestations  of  labor  ob- 
jectives were  revealed  at  a  major  disturbance  at 
a  modern  textile  mill  at  Kufar-el-Dawar  near 
Alexandria  on  August  12-13, 1952.  This  uprising, 
in  which  10  were  killed,  was  a  general  one,  appar- 
ently not  related  to  any  specific  incident.  The 
complete  destruction  of  the  three-room  police 
guardhouse  at  the  gate  was  a  direct  protest  against 
the  searching  of  all  workers  by  plant  guards  at 
the  end  of  each  day.  In  the  personnel  office,  steel 
filing  cabinets  containing  the  records  of  10,000 
workers  were  smashed  and  burned  in  the  wide 
spread,  though  perhaps  exaggerated,  belief  that 
they  contained  material  which  would  be  used 
against  individual  workers.  Twenty-two  execu- 
tive automobiles  were  burned  as  a  symbol  of  re 
sentment  against  the  wealthy.  The  company's 
medical  clinic  was  destroyed,  in  part  because  work 
ers  believed  that  it  was  used  not  to  promote  their 
health  but  rather  as  a  means  of  dismissing  them 
as  medically  unfit  when  other  reasons  for  dismissal 
failed.  Although  the  destruction  of  laboratory 
equipment  for  testing  tensile  strengths  cannot  be 
explained  with  accuracy,  it  is  known  that  some 
workers  viewed  the  laboratory  as  an  instrument 
for  testing  the  quality  of  their  individual  per- 
formances and  consequently  resented  its  existence 
(After  the  riot  the  company  granted  pay  increases. 
more  holidays,  and  a  pay  bonus  for  the  end  of  the 
year.) 

Public  Response  to  a  Challenge 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  broad  and  tangible 
effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  challenge  which 
social  discontent  presents.  Some  of  the  respon- 
sibility has,  of  course,  been  assumed  by  private: 
individuals.  On  the  agricultural  side,  an  out-! 
standing  example  is  Hussayn  Ibish,  who  in  the 
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last  4  years  has  turned  the  title  of  lands  in  his 
pillages  south  of  Damascus  over  to  the  farmers 
who  work  the  land.  In  Lebanon  a  group  of  finan- 
ciers has  raised  a  significant  amount  of  capital  for 
I  "100-village  plan"  under  which  they  hope  to 
stimulate  farm  improvement  and  higher  rural 
living  standards  by  means  of  private  loans.  As 
to  private  efforts  in  the  labor  field,  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  find  private  plants  in  the  Near  East 
vith  modern  attitudes  as  well  as  modern  machin- 
jry.  Factory  clinics,  cafeterias,  playgrounds, 
■cations  with  pay,  and  other  mutual  benefits  to 
abor  and  industry  that  took  long  years  to  develop 
n  our  own  country  are  making  their  appearance 
inder  private  initiative  in  the  Near  East,  even  if 
lie  pace  is  not  so  rapid  as  could  be  desired. 

As  for  the  government  response  to  the  challenge, 
>erhaps  the  clearest  indicators  of  intent  are  the 
lational  budgets.  Generally  speaking,  expendi- 
;ures  for  items  relating  to  social  and  economic 
levelopment  have  increased  not  only  on  an  abso- 
ute  basis  for  the  past  several  years  but  also,  and 
>erhaps  more  significantly,  on  a  basis  of  percent- 
age of  total  expenditures.  From  20  to  40  percent 
»f  Arab  and  Iranian  budget  expenditures  appears 
inder  ministries  of  agriculture,  social  affairs,  edu- 
:ation,  public  health,  national  economy,  labor, 
lommunications,  and  public  works.  In  most  of  the 
mdgets  the  percentage  for  this  type  of  expend- 
ture  is  higher  than  that  for  defense  purposes. 
ji  several  of  the  countries  separate  development 
»r  production  budgets  have  recently  made  their 
.ppearance  again,  reflecting  in  a  general  way  the 
.wakening  of  the  legislatures  and  governments  to 
lie  need  for  improving  the  economy  and  the  stand- 
irds  of  living.  In  Iraq  70  percent  of  the  country's 
evenues  from  oil  company  operations  is  by  law 
evoted  to  development  purposes.  In  Iran  present 
egislation  requires  that  all  oil  revenues  be  used 
or  economic  development. 

The  degree  to  which  these  expenditures  directly 
•enefit  the  peasant  and  working  classes  naturally 
'aries  and  in  most  cases  could  probably  be  con- 
iderably  increased.  The  amounts  involved,  how- 
iver,  are  much  higher  than  ever  before  and  are 
.  tangible  demonstration  that  a  new  concept  is 
;aining  ground  in  the  Near  East,  namely,  the  idea 
hat  progress  can  be  made  through  programs  of 
general  economic  improvement  based  on  raising 
he  living  standards  of  farmers  and  industrial 
corkers. 
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Land  Tenure  Legislation 

Near  Eastern  governments  probably  have  in- 
troduced more  legislation  and  decrees  pertaining 
to  land  tenure  during  the  last  5  years  than  during 
the  preceding  several  decades.  Moreover,  the  ob- 
jectives have  been  greatly  broadened  so  as  to  fit 
in  with  overall  development,  in  addition  to  bene- 
fiting individual  peasants  by  providing  improved 
tenancy  rights  or  eventual  outright  ownership, 
liberal  credit,  better  marketing  conditions,  and 
technical  guidance. 

Among  the  particularly  noteworthy  legislation 
is  the  Shah  of  Iran's  decree  of  1951  turning  a 
quarter  of  a  million  acres  of  royal  lands  over  to 
peasants  on  liberal  credit  terms.  Another  is  Iraq's 
"Law  for  the  Development  and  Cultivation  of  the 
Dujaila  Lands,"  passed  in  1946  and  subsequently 
expanded,  under  which  Dujaila  and  five  other 
projects  for  the  settlement  of  landless  peasants 
have  been  put  into  effect,  with  six  more  in  prep- 
aration. A  million  acres  of  state  lands  are  being 
prepared  for  future  distribution  to  landless 
peasants  with  an  opportunity  for  eventual  owner- 
ship. 

Other  similar  measures  include  Syria's  Decree 
No.  96  regarding  the  distribution  of  state  lands 
to  peasants;  Egypt's  Law  of  1939  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  rural  social  centers  (in  which  Egypt's 
present  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Ahmed 
Hussein,  and  his  wife  were  active)  ;  and  Egypt's 
land  reform  law  of  1952 — one  of  the  earliest  laws 
instituted  by  the  present  regime.  The  latter 
limits  individual  ownership  to  200  feddans  (207 
acres) ,  provides  for  compensation  to  land  owners 
and  distribution  of  the  excess  among  peasants, 
and  guards  against  further  fragmentation  of  plots 
under  five  feddans.  To  these  measures  might  be 
added  numerous  agreements  for  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  field  of  land  tenure  with  the  United 
States  (private  foundations  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernment), the  United  Kingdom,  and  United 
Nations  agencies,  particularly  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization,  and  Unesco. 

In  Iran  both  the  U.  S.  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration [Foa]  and  private  foundations  have 
used  the  Shah's  land-distribution  program  as  a 
basis  for  other  development  projects.  They  have 
provided  technical  assistance  to  the  12  villages 
which  were  first  distributed  under  the  Shah's  pro- 
gram and  have  demonstrated  how,  through  a  sys- 
tem of  community  development,  supervised  credit 
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and  technical  aid  can  create  independent  farmers 
out  of  poverty-stricken  peasants.  To  date  over 
5,000  farmers  have  received  lands  under  the  land 
distribution  program,  and  a  bank  initiated  with 
Foa  help  is  serving  the  needs  of  the  more  than 
50,000  families  in  Crown  Land  villages. 

The  degree  to  which  these  and  related  laws  and 
project  agreements  have  been  implemented  has 
varied  considerably.  All  of  them  encounter  tech- 
nical, financial,  psychological,  and  political  ob- 
stacles in  the  search  for  an  improved  substitute 
for  the  old  system.  Nevertheless,  they  reflect  an 
unprecedented  effort  on  the  part  of  current  Near 
Eastern  leaders  to  give  the  mass  of  peasants  better 
leases  on  their  lands  and  on  their  lives. 

Labor  Measures 

Basic  labor  legislation  is  not  quite  so  new  or 
dramatic  as  are  land  reform  measures  in  the  Near 
East.  The  labor  codes  of  Lebanon,  Syria,  and 
Iran  were  enacted  in  1946 ;  Iraq's  code  underwent 
important  revisions  that  same  year ;  and  the  Saudi 
decree  for  hours,  age  limits,  and  disability  com- 
pensation was  issued  in  1947. 

The  interest  of  the  Arab  States  in  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  [Ilo]  has  been  a 
stimulus  to  measures  which  meet  the  challenge 
of  labor  unrest.  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and 
Egypt  are  all  members ;  Egypt  holds  an  assistant 
director  generalship.  In  addition  to  participating 
in  Ilo  projects,  several  of  the  states  are  engaged 
in  technical  assistance  projects  with  Foa  in  such 
fields  as  statistics,  worker  education  and  voca- 
tional training,  industrial  safety,  and  arbitration 
methods.  Although  improved  laws  regarding 
strikes,  unionization,  and  other  aspects  of  labor 
are  clearly  needed,  generally  speaking  the  greatest 
need  in  most  Near  Eastern  countries  is  for  im- 
proved implementation  of  existing  legislation, 
through  the  Ministries  of  Labor  or  Social  Affairs 
which  have  been  created  recently  by  several 
countries. 

The  one  Near  Eastern  country  which  has 
recently  introduced  rather  sweeping  labor  legis- 
lation is  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  Trade  Union  Act 
of  1942  expressly  excluded  the  unionization  of 
agricultural  workers  and  also  prohibited  individ- 
ual workers'  unions  from  joining  a  single  national 
federation.  These  situations  were  reversed  by  the 
new  government  in  December  1952,  less  than  6 
months  after  it  took  office.    As  a  result  of  the  new 


decrees,  more  than  60  groups  of  agriculture 
workers  have  applied  for  union  charters  and  tb 
establishment  of  a  general  confederation  of  union 
is  receiving  serious  study.  The  latter  move  migb 
enable  Egypt's  more  responsible  and  effective  labo 
officials  to  lead  poorly  organized  unions  into  effec 
tive  operation. 

Egypt's  labor  legislation  presents  one  probler 
which  has  not  been  resolved :  it  prohibits  the  dis 
missal  of  an  employee,  if  he  chooses  to  appea 
without  permission  from  the  courts.  This  provi 
sion  is  of  particular  concern  to  foreign  investors 
it  also  is  a  potential  financial  and  administrate 
burden  on  all  firms,  especially  those  in  seasona 
manufacturing.  The  Egyptian  Government  ha 
been  described  by  some  observers  as  prolabor  bu 
not  antibusiness,  and  the  trend  is  toward  a  modi 
fication  of  this  legislation.  Egypt  is  gaining  ex 
perience  daily  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations' 
and  it  has  clearly  accepted  the  challenge  of  labo: 
unrest  and  the  conditions  underlying  it. 


Major  Development  Projects 

In  recent  years  and  months  Near  Easten 
leaders  have  spent  less  time  pointing  to  river 
and  ports  that  should  be  developed  and  more  tim 
looking  over  plans  on  which  cost  estimates  cai 
be  based,  firms  hired,  and  money  appropriated  o 
borrowed.  A  recent  bulletin  issued  by  Unrw^ 
the  U.N.  relief  agency  for  Palestine  refugees 
devotes  145  pages  to  an  inventory  of  major  eco 
nomic  development  programs  (underway)  am 
projects  (for  the  future). 

Iran  has  practically  completed  plans  calling  fo: 
the  expenditure  of  $700  million  for  economic  de 
velopment.  Although  these  figures  may  at  firs 
glance  appear  fantastically  high,  they  are  actualb 
well  within  Iran's  financial  ability,  based  on  it: 
potential  oil  income.  This  income  will  reach  $18( 
million  annually  by  the  end  of  1957,  and,  as  statec 
above,  Iranian  legislation  requires  that  all  of  i 
be  devoted  to  economic  development. 

The  Lebanese  Government  has  just  invited  se 
lected  firms  to  bid  on  the  engineering  plans  anc 
supervisory  contract  for  the  first  phase  of  th< 
Litani  River  Basin  project;  preparatory  work  foi 
this  phase  was  done  by  a  24-man  team  financec 
by  Foa.  Well  over  $100  million  is  contemplatec 
as  the  eventual  expenditure  on  this  self-liquidat- 
ing power  and  irrigation  project. 

Some  of  the  world's  greatest  engineers  have  re- 
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antly  pronounced  Egypt's  High  Aswan  Dam 
roject  feasible.  Expenditures  over  the  next 
ecade  may  exceed  half  a  billion  dollars  for  the 
ixgest  dam  and  reservoir  in  the  world.  The  proj- 
ct,  as  conceived,  would  increase  Egypt's  acreage 
|  at  least  one-fourth  and  probably  more. 
Jm:\va  engineers  have  recently  completed  a  study 
pder  which  sweet  water  from  the  Nile  will  be 
iphoned  under  the  Suez  Canal  and  used  to  irri- 
ate  Sinai  lands  which  can  support  more  than 
0,000  refugees.  The  Unified  Plan  for  the  De- 
elopment  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  not  yet  adopted 
nd  still  faces  important  obstacles.  The  value 
f  crop  production  in  the  valley  could  conceivably 
acrease  tenfold  in  less  than  a  decade  if  all  goes 
ML 

Syria  is  developing  the  Port  of  Latalria  with 
ts  own  finances  and  is  well  advanced  in  the  engi- 
ieering  of  its  Ghab  Swamp  irrigation  and  drain- 
ge  projects,  among  others.  Iraq's  Wadi 
?harthar  flood  control  project  on  the  Tigris  is 
xpected  to  be  completed  next  year.  Other  im- 
lortant  development  projects  in  the  Near  East 
Delude  the  improvement  of  transportation  and 
ommunication  between  urban  and  rural  districts 
nd  the  construction  of  research  laboratories  and 
xtension  stations. 

Development  boards  have  been  established  in 
scent  years  in  Iraq,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  and  Egypt, 
ind  one  has  been  in  existence  in  Iran  for  years. 
h  several  of  these  countries,  the  boards  are  con- 
idering  investment  and  development  surveys 
uade  by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
ion  and  Development  (Ibrd).  Iran  has  received 
ubstantial  U.  S.  economic  aid  for  several  years, 
aid  in  Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Lebanon,  U.S.  eco- 
lomic  aid  programs  over  and  above  technical 
issistance  have  been  inaugurated  in  the  last  few 
nonths  with  a  U.S.  contribution  of  $59  million.1 
[nose  who  dismissed  such  projects  as  unrealizable 
breams  10  years  ago  must  now  take  account  not 
mly  of  the  tremendously  augmented  oil  revenues, 
he  availability  of  U.S.  and  Ibrd  funds,  and  the 
ncreased  file  of  completed  blueprints,  but  also  the 
lesire  of  the  Near  Eastern  leaders  to  avail  them- 
lelves  of  these  new  factors  as  a  means  of  reducing 
he  unrest  and  attaining  stability.  Granted  that 
t  is  only  a  beginning,  it  is  an  answer  to  a  challenge, 
[t  is  significant  that  a  new  word  is  on  the  tongues 

1  For  a  summary  of  U.S.  technical  and  economic  assist- 
ince  programs  in  the  area,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  28,  1955, 
).  344. 
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of  Near  Eastern  engineers  and  officials — "sched- 
uling"— that  is,  the  synchronization  of  many 
phases  of  land  reclamation,  resettlement,  and  other 
projects  toward  the  proper  culmination  of  the 
program. 

International  Cooperation  in  Technical  Assistance 

Although  the  major  development  projects  in- 
volve external  financial  and  planning  assistance, 
the  recent  growth  of  international  cooperation  as 
a  means  of  improving  the  welfare  of  peasant  and 
worker  is  more  widely  revealed  in  the  field  of 
technical  assistance.  Well  over  a  million  dollars  a 
year  is  being  spent  in  the  Arab  countries  and  Iran 
by  the  U.N.  specialized  agencies  for  regional  meet- 
ings and  for  individual  advisory  projects  in  fields 
covered  by  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  and  Unesco.  The  eco- 
nomic studies  and  recommendations  made  in  Syria 
and  Iraq  by  Ibrd  paid  considerable  attention  to 
the  social  aspects  of  agriculture  and  industry,  and 
this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in  the  bank's  forthcom- 
ing survey  of  Jordan.  U.S.  technical  assistance 
programs,  now  in  their  fifth  year,  will  involve 
U.S.  expenditures  in  excess  of  $22  million  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  in  five  Arab  countries  and  Iran. 
While  the  proportion  of  projects  with  direct  and 
early  benefits  to  peasants  and  workers  is  difficult 
to  calculate  precisely,  many  of  the  projects  testify 
to  the  growing  cooperation  between  Near  Eastern 
leaders  and  international  and  foreign  technical 
assistance  organizations  in  the  interests  of  resource 
development  and  the  popular  welfare. 

Education,    Public    Health,    and    Public   Adminis- 
tration 

The  desire  for  improved  education  and  broader 
opportunities  is  hardly  new  in  the  Near  East.  It 
has  been  more  than  a  thousand  years  since  Al- 
Ashar  University  was  founded  at  Cairo.  It  was 
almost  20  years  ago  that  the  Government  of  Iraq 
offered  teaching  positions  to  every  member  of  the 
graduating  class  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  the  American  University  of  Beirut — 
at  starting  salaries  higher  than  in  most  other  pro- 
fessions. The  last  decade,  however,  has  brought 
the  broadest  and  most  concerted  effort,  coincident 
with  the  attainment  of  political  independence  of 
most  of  the  countries  under  discussion.    In  Leba- 
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non,  for  example,  100  Government  primary  schools 
were  established  in  the  21  years  between  World 
Wars  I  and  II,  whereas  more  than  700  such  schools 
have  been  established  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Moreover,  action  on  the  need  for  voca- 
tional training  has  increased  greatly,  as  is  shown 
particularly  by  the  numerous  requests  for  technical 
assistance  in  this  field. 

Near  Eastern  governments  have  also  taken  steps 
toward  the  establishment  of  public-health  and 
public-administration  practices  which  will  be  of 
tangible  benefit  to  the  people  as  a  whole.  Surface 
evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  recent  regional 
conferences  on  both  topics  held  at  Beirut ;  in  the 
enrollment  of  students  from  throughout  the  area 
in  the  public-health  and  public-administration 
schools  established  at  the  American  University  of 
Beirut  in  1951 ;  in  the  percentage  of  the  more  than 
2,000  Iranian  and  Arab  students  now  in  the  United 
States  who  are  studying  public  health  and  admin- 
istration; and  in  the  numerous  demonstration 
projects  and  special  studies  under  technical  as- 
sistance programs  in  these  fields.  The  new  em- 
phasis on  environmental  sanitation  measures  such 
as  drainage  and  malaria  control,  as  well  as  the 
clinical  work  in  rural  social  centers,  reflect  the 
grassroots  approach.  How  effective  it  has  been 
to  date  is  a  less  important  question  than  how  effec- 
tive it  will  be  after  a  little  more  time  has  elapsed 
and  the  infinite  problems  of  training  and  tradition 
have  been  more  fully  dealt  with. 

Sum  Total  of  Response 

We  have  considered  the  problem  of  social  dis- 
content among  the  peasant  working  classes  of  the 
Near  East  and  its  causes,  as  well  as  examples  of 
its  recent  manifestations.  In  conclusion  one  must 
ask  whether  the  sum  total  of  the  public  response 
to  the  challenge  of  social  discontent  is  effective. 

Obviously  such  discontent  long  since  stimulated 
the  assumption  of  responsibility  by  some  Near 
Eastern  leaders,  but  the  need  is  now  recognized 
by  increasing  numbers.  Although  the  extent  to 
which  the  causes  of  unrest  have  been  reduced  is 
open  to  question,  certainly  effective  approaches  to 
a  solution  of  these  causes  now  occupy  the  thoughts 
and  energies  of  a  significant  number  of  the  area's 
leaders.  In  my  opinion  they  have  walked  a  rough 
and  circuitous  path,  but  they  have  come  upon  the 
right  road.  The  distance  behind  them  on  that 
road  must  be  measured  in  rods  while  the  distance 
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ahead  is  a  matter  of  miles.    The  important  th 
however,  is  that  they  are  on  it  in  force  and 
growing  energy  to  finish  the  race.    I  am  glad 
there  are  Western  way  stations,  both  private  J 
public,  where  the  helping  hands  of  free  men  ■] 
be  extended  to  help  them. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  to  meet  the  needJ 
the  people  of  the  Near  East,  but  already  great  J 
encouraging  steps  have  been  taken.  A  new  wl 
is  blowing,  and  if,  as  a  result  of  progressive  mj 
ures  by  their  own  countrymen,  the  average  p 
ant  and  worker  can  continue  to  find  new  hop 
seems  certain  that  they  will  not  turn  to  the  Kr 
lin  for  a  solution  to  their  problems. 

•  Mr.  Dorsey,  author  of  the  above  article! 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Near  East\ 
Affairs.  His  article  is  based  on  an  address  I 
livered  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Conference  of  I 
Middle  East  Institute  at  Washington,  D.O., 
March  6. 


Germans  Present  Collection 
of  Contemporary  Drawings 

Press  release  222  dated  April  22 
Department  Announcement 

On  April  22  Georg  Federer,  Counselor  to  i 
German  Diplomatic  Mission,  presented  to  Johnl 
Simmons,  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  Department! 
State,  a  collection  of  64  drawings  by  contempor  J 
German  artists.  The  collection  supplements  J 
previous  presentation  of  a  statue  of  "Labor!  | 
Youth"  made  on  January  25  to  President  EisJ 
hower  by  the  Chief  of  the  German  Diploma! 
Mission,  Ambassador  Heinz  L.  Krekeler.1  ll 
statue  as  well  as  the  collection  is  part  of  a  genel 
presentation  of  gifts  which  is  intended  to  expra 
the  gratitude  of  the  German  people  to  the  Ame.4 
can  people  for  the  aid  rendered  in  the  years  I 
distress  following  World  War  II. 

Letter  From  President  Heuss 

In  making  this  presentation,  Mr.  Fedeir 
handed  to  Mr.  Simmons  the  following  letter  fra 
the  President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  G«l 
many: 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  7,  1955,  p.  221. 
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during  the  years  of  our  bitterest  need  countless  men 
1  women  in  countries  near  and  far  sent  from  the  kind- 
is  of  their  hearts  innumerable  gifts  of  food  and  cloth- 
;  to  Germany.  These  acts  of  brotherly  love  saved  the 
ss  of  many  Germans  and  helped  the  exhausted  and  the 
iptiring  to  gather  fresh  courage. 

Since  that  time,  we  Germans  have  a  great  debt  of 
mtude.  For  years  the  German  people  have  received 
Is  from  others ;  today  we  ourselves  should  like  to  be 

bearers  of  a  modest  gift. 
)ur  gratitude  is  expressed  through  works  of  art  which 
re  created  by  contemporary  German  artists,  many  of 
om  are  themselves  living  in  distressed  circumstances. 
e  money  for  the  purchase  of  these  works  of  art  was 
sed  by  millions  of  Germans,  some  of  whom  have  them- 
res  experienced  the  active  help  of  unknown  men  and 
men  of  other  nations,  and  all  of  whom  are  deeply  aware 
the  great  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  German  people 
B  to  men  and  women  all  over  the  world. 
)ur  gifts  are  only  a  symbol  of  this  gratitude.     They 

being  sent  to  thousands  of  church  and  welfare  organ- 
tions  which  were  the  mediators  and  bearers  of  kindness 
1  brotherliness.  Through  these  gifts  grateful  Germans 
i  seeking  to  reach  every  one  of  the  unknown  bene- 
tors  in  thirty  nations,  asking  them  to  accept  these 
ens  as  a  sign  of  a  heartfelt  and  permanent  gratitude 
m  one  human  being  to  another.  It  is  our  desire  to 
iress  to  these  unknown  benefactors  the  conviction  that 
i  our  hearts  and  minds — that  after  years  of  need  and 
tress  no  one  has  greater  reason  for  gratitude  than 

German  people. 

Theodob  Heuss 
Federal  President 


chitects  Visit  Berlin  To  Plan 
ternational  Building  Exhibit 

rhe  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  18 
ress  release  213)  that  the  U.S.  Government  has 
:epted  a  recent  invitation  from  the  Government 
the  city  of  Berlin  to  participate,  along  with  a 
mber  of  other  governments,  in  an  international 
ilding  exhibit  to  be  held  at  Berlin  in  September 
16. 

It  the  request  of  the  Department  of  State,  the 
aerican  Institute  of  Architects  has  appointed  a 
nmittee  to  consider  the  form  of  the  U.S.  partici- 
tion.  A  group  of  four  architects  has  left 
•  Germany  for  discussions  with  the  exhibit 
ector  and  with  government  officials  at  Bonn 
I  Berlin.  They  will  study  the  exhibit  plans 
I,  on  the  basis  of  their  study,  make  an  appro- 


priate recommendation  for  U.S.  participation. 
Following  are  the  members  of  the  group  travel- 
ing to  Germany :  Ralph  Walker,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
chairman ;  Hugh  A.  Stubbins,  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
Howard  Eichenbaum,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  and 
Moreland  G.  Smith,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Commodities  Agreement  With  Spain 

Press  release  219  dated  April  20 

United  States  Ambassador  John  Davis  Lodge 
and  the  Spanish  Foreign  Minister,  Alberto 
Martin  Artajo,  signed  an  agreement  in  Madrid  on 
April  20  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities valued  at  approximately  $21  million. 
The  program  of  the  sale  of  these  commodities  was 
developed  pursuant  to  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  (Public 
Law  480,  83d  Congress) . 

Payment  for  the  commodities  will  be  made  in 
Spanish  pesetas.  A  portion  of  the  pesetas  accruing 
under  the  program  will  be  used  to  meet  United 
States  Government  expenses  in  Spain.  The  re- 
mainder will  be  loaned  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment for  development  purposes. 

U.S.  Signs  Agreement  With  Argentina 
for  Sale  of  Surplus  Cottonseed  Oil 

Press  release  228  dated  April  25 

The  United  States  and  the  Argentine  Republic 
on  April  25  signed  an  agreement  authorizing  the 
sale  to  Argentina,  through  private  American  trad- 
ers, of  20,000  metric  tons  of  surplus  cottonseed  oil. 
Unfavorable  crop  conditions  caused  by  drought 
have  reduced  the  availability  of  edible  oils  in  Ar- 
gentina below  the  level  required  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. The  total  value  of  this  transaction, 
which  is  being  made  under  the  authority  and  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  480,  83d  Con- 
gress) ,  is  estimated  at  $5.8  million. 

The  agreement  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Galvez,  Charge 
dAffaires  of  the  Argentine  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton, and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  Sam- 
uel C.  Waugh,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs. 
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Looking  Ahead  With  the  United  Nations 


by  David  McK.  Key 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs 


This  gathering  affords  a  good  occasion  for  re- 
viewing the  past  and  looking  into  the  future  of 
the  United  Nations. 

About  2  months  from  now  there  will  take  place 
a  7-day  commemoration  in  San  Francisco,  the 
birthplace  of  the  United  Nations,  marking  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  charter. 
There  will  be  a  series  of  meetings  giving  members 
of  the  United  Nations  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  accomplishments  of  the  organization.  The 
city  of  San  Francisco  has  graciously  invited  the 
United  Nations  to  make  the  city  its  home  on  this 
auspicious  anniversary.  The  General  Assembly 
unanimously  accepted  the  invitation  last  Decem- 
ber and  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  is 
in  the  process  of  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. The  United  States  will  participate  in 
these  sessions  with  a  delegation  headed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Jr. 

In  looking  toward  this  significant  gathering,  we 
are  mindful  of  the  important  role  played  by  the 
nongovernmental  organizations  in  consulting  with 
our  delegation  when  the  United  Nations  was 
founded  at  San  Francisco  10  years  ago.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  appropriate  arrangements  are 
being  made  by  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  for 
representatives  of  nongovernmental  organizations 
to  cooperate  in  making  these  ceremonies  as  widely 
representative  as  possible. 

The  meetings  to  be  held  in  the  historic  San 
Francisco  Opera  House  will  mark  a  milestone 
in  the  progress  of  the  United  Nations  since  its 
founding.     In  spite  of  the  inherent  difficulties  in 


1  Address  made  before  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations,  New  Jersey  Branch,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on 
Apr.  15  (press  release  208  dated  Apr.  14). 
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erecting  a  sound  and  practical  structure  from  t 
blueprint  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and 
the  face  of  international  problems  unforesee 
when  the  charter  was  written,  a  firm  edifice  h 
been  raised. 

After  10  years  the  growth  and  continued  \ 
tality  of  the  United  Nations  has  justified  the  far 
of  its  founders. 

One  of  the  major  unforeseen  factors  facing  tl 
United  Nations  in  its  early  years  was  mankind 
entry  into  the  age  of  atomic  energy.  Betwe< 
the  time  that  the  charter  was  signed  in  San  Fra: 
cisco  in  June  1945  and  its  coming  into  force 
months  later  in  October,  man  first  experienced  tl 
destructive  capabilities  of  this  new  power.  1 
the  ensuing  10  years  the  United  Nations  has  bee 
confronted  with  the  increasingly  urgent  challenj 
of  harnessing  this  force  for  the  welfare  of  civiliz; 
tion  instead  of  seeing  it  turned  toward  destructr 
purposes. 

The  United  Nations  has  accepted  this  challenj 
and  is  devising  ways  to  meet  it.  Firm  strides  a: 
being  taken  toward  establishing  an  internation 
agency  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Natioi 
for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  In  add 
tion,  an  international  conference  of  nuclear  e: 
perts  will  meet  in  Geneva  in  August  of  this  ye? 
to  exchange  information  on  how  the  benefits  < 
the  atom  can  be  brought  to  mankind.  On  the  coi 
trol  side,  the  United  Nations  continues  to  grapp 
with  the  problem  of  safeguarded  disarmament  an 
elimination  of  nuclear  energy  as  an  instrument  < 
destruction.  Ambassador  Wadsworth,  who  wj 
also  to  have  addressed  you  today,  is  prevente 
from  doing  so  because  he  is  at  present  representin 
the  United  States  at  the  meetings  of  the  Disarm! 
ment  Subcommittee  in  London. 

As  we  look  at  the  United  Nations  in  the  perspe< 
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tive  of  10  years,  there  should  be  taken  into  account 
certain  differences  which  exist  between  the  organ- 
ization as  envisaged  in  the  charter  and  the  actual 
organization  as  it  exists  today  based  on  practical 
experience.     Thousands  of  men  and  women,  de- 
Toted  to  peace,  have  labored  over  the  past  decade 
to  translate  the  charter  blueprint  into  concrete 
Iterms.     In  the  process  they  have  found  that  ad- 
justments had  to  be  made  along  the  way  to  fit  the 
materials  with  which  they  had  to  work  and  the 
I  nature  of  the  terrain  on  which  they  had  to  build. 

As  a  result  the  United  Nations  has  developed 
in  ways  different  from  what  its  founders  origi- 
nally intended.  Had  the  charter  itself  been  a 
rigid  document,  the  peace-loving  countries  would 
indeed  have  been  faced  with  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles. Fortunately,  the  charter  has  been  elastic 
enough  to  permit  a  variety  of  new  approaches  to 
unforeseen  difficulties.  We  now  have  a  functional 
and  vital  structure  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
perilous  times  and  has  demonstrated  capacity  for 
continued  growth. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  today  some  of 
the  resourceful  ways  in  which  the  free  nations 
have  met  severe  postwar  problems  within  the 
framework  of  the  charter. 

The  most  crucial  test  which  the  United  Nations 
had  to  meet  was  the  brutal  surprise  attack  by  the 
Communists  against  the  Republic  of  Korea  in 
1950.  This  shocked  the  United  Nations  members 
into  an  improvised  but  successful  defense  of  that 
embattled  Republic.  "We  are  all  familiar  with  this 
important  page  in  the  history  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Although  the  cost  was  high  in  blood  and 
wealth,  this  action  stamped  the  United  Nations 
as  an  organization  ready  and  willing  to  meet  both 
moral  and  military  challenges. 

In  Korea,  the  United  Nations  was  responding  to 
a  direct  and  overt  challenge  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion which  was  clear  to  all.  However,  the  free 
world  has  also  had  to  contend  with  other  efforts  of 
world  communism  to  undermine  non-Communist 
peoples  and  governments.  Nevertheless,  means 
have  been  found  to  counteract  all  of  these  efforts 
and  to  create  conditions  which  will  discourage  or 
deter  aggression  of  any  kind. 

Regional  Organizations 

The  United  Nations  has  played  an  important 
role  in  this  process  thanks  to  the  flexibility  pos- 
sible under  its  charter.    There  have  emerged  dur- 


ing the  past  10  years  a  variety  of  regional  organ- 
izations, specialized  agencies,  and  multilateral 
arrangements,  designed  to  achieve  the  fundamen- 
tal objectives  of  the  charter — peace,  security,  and 
well-being. 

We  might  first  consider  the  regional  organiza- 
tions which  have  been  established  for  collective 
defense.  These  might  not  have  been  necessary  had 
the  major  powers  been  able  to  cooperate  in  estab- 
lishing a  United  Nations  force  to  keep  the  peace 
and  put  down  aggression.  However,  as  you  know, 
the  Soviet  Union  early  demonstrated  its  unwill- 
ingness to  develop  a  United  Nations  which  could 
deter  or  suppress  aggression.  While  continuing 
its  obstruction  in  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
discussions  in  the  first  years  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  U.S.S.R.  threatened  and  supported  aggres- 
sion, fomented  subversion,  and  shackled  tightly 
its  Eastern  European  satellites.  This  presented 
the  United  States  and  other  members  of  the  free 
world  with  a  situation  which  seriously  threatened 
their  security.  To  meet  this  menace  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  was  formed  as  a 
collective  defense  arrangement  of  the  type  per- 
mitted under  the  charter. 

Nato  has  made  an  effective  contribution  to  the 
objectives  of  the  United  Nations  by  discouraging 
aggression  and  fostering  conditions  of  security 
which  lessen  international  tensions.  Now  that 
ratification  of  the  agreements  bringing  the  West- 
ern European  Union  into  effect  seems  assured, 
an  additional  powerful  deterrent  to  Communist 
expansion  on  the  continent  of  Europe  will  shortly 
be  in  existence.  The  bitter  Soviet  opposition  and 
its  desperate  and  continuing  maneuvers  to  frus- 
trate European  unity  emphasize  the  importance 
of  this  development  as  a  safeguard  against  Soviet 
expansionist  policies. 

Nato  and  the  Western  European  Union  have 
come  into  being  in  response  to  unexpected  con- 
ditions arising  from  the  so-called  "cold  war." 
Such  arrangements  are,  however,  not  the  first  of 
their  kind.  An  arrangement  of  the  kind  referred 
to  in  article  52  of  the  charter  already  existed  in 
our  own  hemisphere  prior  to  the  birth  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  article  reads :  "Nothing  in 
the  present  Charter  precludes  the  existence  of 
regional  arrangements  or  agencies  for  dealing 
with  such  matters  relating  to  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  as  are  appro- 
priate for  regional  action.  .  .  ."   I  refer,  of  course, 
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to  the  Organization  of  American  States,  which 
for  many  years  has  promoted  the  collective  de- 
fense and  mutual  security  of  the  American 
Hemisphere. 

I  cite  this  example  for  those  who  may  fear 
that  defensive  regional  organizations  diminish 
the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  or  are  an  in- 
dication of  ineffectiveness.  On  the  contrary,  the 
charter  makes  clear  that  the  United  Nations  looks 
first  to  such  agencies  and  arrangements  to  assist 
in  keeping  the  peace  among  nations.  The  charter 
provides,  for  example,  that  the  state  members 
of  regional  arrangements  or  agencies  ".  .  .  shall 
make  every  effort  to  achieve  pacific  settlement  of 
local  disputes"  through  these  agencies  before  re- 
ferring them  to  the  Security  Council.  The  char- 
ter also  provides  that  the  Security  Council  shall 
encourage  such  settlements.  Several  potentially 
dangerous  disputes  between  American  States  have 
been  satisfactorily  resolved  by  the  action  of  the 
Oas.  The  most  recent  instance — j  ust  a  few  months 
ago — was  the  speedy  and  resourceful  action  in- 
volving Costa  Rica. 

The  Manila  Pact,  the  most  recently  consum- 
mated regional  arrangement  entered  into  by  the 
United  States,  was  developed  in  response  to  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  interests  and  se- 
curity of  the  Southeast  Asia  area.  It  serves  as  a 
warning  to  potential  aggressors.  It  is  also  notice 
that  the  parties  to  the  pact  will  resist  if  attacked 
and  that  they  intend  to  develop  their  own  way  of 
life  without  foreign  interference.  Such  arrange- 
ments serve  as  a  bulwark  of  strength  to  the  United 
Nations. 

These  collective  defense  agencies  are  primarily 
concerned  with  meeting  the  threat  of  actual  physi- 
cal aggression.  But  grim  experience  since  the 
founding  of  the  United  Nations  has  taught  us 
that  we  must  be  prepared  against  another  and 
more  insidious  type  of  aggression.  This  is  aggres- 
sion by  subversion  or  infiltration — a  technique 
which  the  Communists  have  repeatedly  used.  We 
have  witnessed  its  tragic  results  in  a  country  like 
Czechoslovakia,  where  communism  has  been  sad- 
dled on  the  people  against  their  will  but  without 
any  act  of  overt  aggression.  We  have  seen  its 
serious  threat  to  a  country  like  Greece,  where  only 
prompt  action  by  the  United  Nations  and  by  the 
United  States,  coupled  with  the  heroic  efforts  of 
the  Greeks  themselves,  stamped  out  the  danger. 

Both  the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  Manila  Pact  countries  have  recognized  the 


existence  of  this  dangerous  Communist  tactic. 
The  Declaration  of  Caracas  calls  for  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  to  consult  together  and  take  appro- 
priate action  against  domination  or  control  by 
international  communism  of  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  any  of  the  American  Republics.  It 
also  calls  for  other  measures  to  counteract  the 
extension  of  Communist  influence  in  this  hemis- 
phere. The  Manila  Pact  affirms  the  same  pur- 
poses. These  declarations  are  clear  evidence  of 
the  will  of  the  free  nations  to  deter  aggression  by 
subversion. 

Economic  Cooperation 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  different  type  of  regional 
arrangement  which  has  a  related  purpose :  namely, 
to  attack  the  root  causes  of  insecurity  and  unrest 
by  cooperation  in  the  economic  sphere.  These 
arrangements  have  developed  both  within  and  out- 
side of  the  United  Nations  system  and  have  com- 
plemented one  another.  The  charter  contemplates 
both  types  of  cooperation. 

Within  the  United  Nations  there  have  come  into 
being  under  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  the 
Economic  Commissions  for  Europe,  for  Latin 
America,  and  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  It  is  the 
task  of  these  Commissions  to  study  the  facts  and 
recommend  means  by  which  trade,  industry,  and 
agriculture  may  be  stimulated  to  raise  standards 
of  living  and  create  conditions  of  well-being 
"which  are  necessary  for  peaceful  and  friendly 
relations  among  nations."  It  is  important  to  note 
that  these  Commissions  are  not  intended  to  engage 
in  action  programs.  They  have  an  essential  func- 
tion to  perform,  however,  in  determining  facts  on 
which  action  may  be  taken. 

Outside  the  United  Nations,  I  might  cite  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion, which  was  founded  in  1947  to  provide  the 
initiative  necessary  to  hasten  European  recovery. 
Ever  since  that  time  this  Organization  has  stimu- 
lated and  implemented  vital  economic  cooperation 
within  the  European  community.  Without  this 
assistance,  the  political  and  security  objectives  of 
Nato  would  have  been  jeopardized.  In  the  Far 
East  also  the  United  States  technical  aid  pro- 
grams have  fostered  economic  progress  and  sta- 
bility. President  Eisenhower  announced  the 
other  day  that  he  will  advise  the  Congress  next 
week  that  "the  United  States  is  ready  to  intensify 
its  cooperation  with  the  free  nations  of  South 
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and  East  Asia  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  economic 
development  and  a  rising  standard  of  living." 
We  are  not  alone  in  bringing  assistance  to  this 
crucial  area.  The  United  Kingdom  initiated  the 
Colombo  Plan,  under  which  nations  of  the  area  are 
assisting  each  other  in  raising  standards  of  liv- 
ing and  giving  a  positive  answer  to  the  bogus 
promises  of  the  Communists. 

If,  as  Ambassador  Lodge  has  said,  regional  de- 
fense organizations  have  been  created  as  a  reac- 
tion to  Communist  action,  it  might  be  said  that 
regional  economic  cooperation  has  developed  as 
a  reaction  to  the  economic  and  social  realities  of 
the  modern  world.  The  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic Commissions  and  the  voluntary  technical 
and  economic  assistance  programs  both  within  and 
outside  of  the  United  Nations  system  are  helping 
to  alleviate  the  causes  of  international  tension, 
and  in  so  doing  are  making  a  major  contribution 
to  the  objectives  of  the  charter. 

Specialized  Agencies 

Related  to  the  progressive  development  of  re- 
gional aspects  of  international  cooperation  are  the 
activities  undertaken  by  the  specialized  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations  over  the  past  decade.  As 
you  know,  the  United  Nations  Charter  did  not 
actually  establish  any  of  these  agencies.  They 
came  into  being  by  intergovernmental  agreement 
and  were  brought  into  relationship  with  the 
United  Nations  through  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  as  contemplated  by  the  charter. 

There  are  now  10  of  these  specialized  agencies 
in  existence.  Many  governments  have  vigorously 
supported  the  work  of  the  specialized  agencies. 
As  a  result,  we  now  have  an  interrelated  system 
of  specialized  agencies  in  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural, educational,  health,  and  technical  fields. 
The  work  of  these  agencies  supplements  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  programs  of  the 
United  Nations  and  promotes  both  economic  and 
political  stability.  This  work  is  not  always  of  a 
dramatic  nature  and  therefore  may  not  attract 
immediate,  wide  popular  notice.  These  agencies 
have  a  record  of  enduring  and  far-reaching  ac- 
complishments. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  encouraged  the 
founding  and  development  of  the  specialized 
agencies.  As  a  people  we  have  a  deep  faith  in 
the  concept  of  helping  others  to  help  themselves. 
We  believe  in  the  sharing  of  knowledge  as  a  proc- 
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ess  which  helps  both  the  giver  and  the  receiver. 
As  a  government  we  have  a  background  of  ex- 
perience in  the  techniques  of  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral cooperation  in  economic,  technical,  and  cul- 
tural fields.  We  have  had  confidence  that  great 
benefits  would  accrue  to  all  participating  nations 
if  such  programs  could  also  be  carried  out  on  a 
permanent,  genuinely  cooperative  basis,  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations.  From  the  beginning 
we  have  supported  these  programs  in  generous 
measure. 

Our  confidence  has  not  been  misplaced.  Each 
year  has  seen  greater  participation  by  both  mem- 
bers and  nonmembers  of  the  United  Nations— 
both  in  financial  support  to  the  various  agencies 
themselves  and  in  contributions  in  local  currencies 
by  countries  which  are  the  beneficiaries  of  United 
Nations  technical  assistance  programs. 

What  can  this  type  of  cooperation  mean  to  the 
well-being  and  therefore  the  basic  security  and 
stability  of  the  world  community?  Let  me  il- 
lustrate by  reference  to  one  important  area.  It  is 
a  heartening  fact  that  today  the  food  production 
situation  in  free  Asia  is  better  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past  50  years.  The  advance  in  production 
of  food  has  been  dramatic.  This  advance  is  due 
in  large  part  to  the  contributions  made  by  the 
United  Nations,  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  and  by  United  States  technical  aid 
to  agricultural  programs  in  the  area. 

This  improvement  in  the  food  supply  provides 
a  sound  foundation  on  which  an  industrial  ad- 
vance can  be  established.  This  occurs  at  the  very 
time  when  the  ruthless  leaders  of  communism 
have  been  forced  to  admit  widespread  failures  of 
food  and  agricultural  production  under  their  sys- 
tem. The  vast  area  of  free  Asia  and  the  South- 
west Pacific  has  living  within  it  approximately 
766  million  people — nearly  one-half  of  the  free- 
world  population  or  approximately  one-third  of 
the  whole  world  population.  Yet  they  have  today 
a  total  gross  product  valued  at  about  $75  billion, 
or  less  than  10  percent  of  the  world  total.  If 
peace,  or  a  reasonable  degree  of  peace,  continues 
in  the  world,  a  30  percent  advance  in  the  gross 
product  of  this  vast  area  appears  attainable  within 
the  next  8  years,  bringing  with  it  a  definite  im- 
provement in  the  conditions  of  living  of  the  people 
and  a  significant  added  economic  strength.  The 
annual  gross  product  for  the  region  might  then 
be  up  in  the  range  of  $100  billion  per  year. 

The  solid  and  heartening  progress  I  have  just 
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cited  is  the  result  of  various  types  of  cooperative 
endeavor:  bilateral  United  States  mutual  as- 
sistance, private  enterprise  development,  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations  specialized  agencies,  volun- 
tary programs  such  as  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund  and  Expanded  Technical  Aid,  and 
voluntary  regional  associations  exemplified  by  the 
Colombo  Plan.  These  various  activities  are  com- 
plementary, not  competitive.  Through  them  the 
practice  of  cooperation  for  mutual  benefit  has  be- 
come a  new  dimension  in  international  relations. 

Need  for  Increased  Public  Understanding 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  additional 
words  about  the  United  Nations  in  the  perspective 
of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  future.  The  United 
Nations  is  a  vital  and  therefore  a  growing  and 
changing  organization.  It  has  demonstrated 
strong  staying  power,  and  it  has  attracted  a  broad 
and  loyal  following  among  both  the  nations  and 
peoples  of  the  world.  There  is  every  prospect 
that  it  will  continue  along  this  path,  reflecting  at 
any  given  stage  the  wisdom,  the  progress,  or  the 
imperfections  of  man. 

I  think  we  can  agree  here  that  the  United  Na- 
tions approaches  its  10th  anniversary  with  a  good 
record  of  accomplishment  and  progress.  The 
United  Nations  is  not  a  perfect  instrument  and 
can  never  bring  the  millennium.  It  does,  how- 
ever, provide  us  with  a  basis  for  collective  security. 
It  has  an  important  peacemaking  role.  It  gives 
us  a  forum  for  United  States  views.  It  enables 
us  to  lay  bare  the  Communist  record  before  the 
bar  of  world  opinion.  It  is  attacking  the  root 
causes  of  war  by  helping  to  improve  economic  and 
social  conditions.  It  has  demonstrated  flexibility 
in  a  period  of  unprecedented  difficulties  in  inter- 
national relations.  It  has  exercised  a  moderating 
influence  on  the  divisive  forces  of  the  cold  war. 
It  presents  us  with  valuable  opportunities  to 
demonstrate,  both  by  words  and  deeds,  the  basic 
identity  of  interests  between  ourselves  and  other 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Each  member  nation  has  a  legitimate  right  to 
ask  whether  the  United  Nations  serves  its  national 
interests.  I  believe  that  you  who  understand  the 
United  Nations  will  agree  with  me  that  it  does 
serve  United  States  interests — and  it  serves  them 
well. 

I  would  say  to  you  as  participants  in  this  pro- 
gram that  an  essential  element  to  the  continuation 
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and  expansion  of  the  wide  public  support  whicl 
the  United  Nations  enjoys  in  this  country  is  under 
standing  of  the  basic  character  of  the  organiza 
tion — an  understanding  of  its  purposes,  its  capa; 
bilities,  and  its  limitations.  Only  with  sue! 
knowledge  can  we  fairly  and  constructively  judg 
its  record.  In  the  words  of  Secretary  Dulles 
"Those  who  know  the  United  Nations  best  ar 
those  who  have  the  highest  opinion  of  it,  and  th 
few  who  disparage  the  United  Nations  are,  in  th 
main,  people  who  know  nothing  about  it  at  all." 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  lose  no  opportunity  t 
increase  public  understanding  and  knowledge  0| 
the  activities  of  the  United  Nations.  This  wij( 
insure  the  full  measure  of  support  so  essentia 
to  the  continued  vitality  and  effectiveness  of  thi 
great  organization. 
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Publication  of  Yalta  Papers 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 1 

Let  me  say  at  the  start  that  I  believe  that  it  was 
right  that  the  Yalta  papers  should  be  made  of- 
ficially public.  I  believed — and  still  believe — that 
the  American  public,  historian  and  citizen  alike, 
is  entitled  to  all  relevant  information  on  this 
remarkable  chapter  in  world  history  that  could  be 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  Apr.  19  (press  release  215). 


divulged  without  jeopardizing  the  national  secu- 
rity. In  this  respect  I  share  the  view  expressed 
by  the  late  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  who  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  participated  in  the  Yalta  Confer- 
ence. He  said,  in  1949,  that  "it  is  important  for 
the  public  to  know  exactly  what  took  place  in  the 
Crimea,  and,  almost  equally  important,  what  did 
not  take  place."  That  was  said  in  the  preface  to 
his  volume  Roosevelt  and  the  Russians,  which  very 
fully  reproduces  his  detailed  record  of  the  Yalta 
Conference. 

The  official  United  States  publication  has  now 
taken  place.  I  am  glad  to  review  with  you  the 
background  and  the  chronology  of  events  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Background  and  Chronology 

The  volumes  on  the  Malta  and  Yalta  Confer- 
ences were  two  of  a  number  of  volumes  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  series  requested  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  in  its  report  for  fiscal 
1954.  The  request  grew  out  of  the  supplemental 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations on  May  15,  1953,  which  considered  a  4- 
year  publication  program  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  State.  This  program  involved  the 
reduction  of  the  backlog  of  26  volumes  which 
had  been  compiled  but  not  published,  along  with 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  volumes  on  our  rela- 
tions with  China  during  the  1940's  and  another  on 
the  World  War  II  conferences  of  Heads  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's report  of  May  28, 1953,  requested  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  "allocate  sufficient  funds  from  the 
appropriation  'Salaries  and  expenses,  1954'  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  personnel  and  other  related 
expenses  essential  to  start  reducing  the  backlog" 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  volumes,  and  referred 
with  approval  to  the  4-year  program  submitted  by 
the  Department. 

In  the  hearings  for  fiscal  1955  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  had  before  it  a  report 
from  the  Department  showing  the  proposed  sched- 
ule of  publication  which  listed  the  Malta- Yalta 
volume  as  having  top  priority  for  publication  in 
the  series  on  World  War  II  conferences. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee's  report 

for  fiscal  1955  stated : 

The  Committee  reiterates  its  firm  conviction  that  the 
historic  and  documented  record  of  our  international  re- 
lations as  compiled  in  the  Foreign  Relations  volumes 
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should  be  continued  aggressively  and  in  unexpurgated 
form.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  these  docu- 
ments available  just  as  soon  as  security  considerations 
will  permit.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  is  recommending 
$227,280  for  this  specific  purpose. 

The  Yalta  papers  were  ready  to  be  sent  to  the 
printer  early  last  September.  If  they  had  been 
printed  at  that  time  they  would  have  been  ready 
for  publication  in  October.  The  question  of 
whether  to  publish  in  October  was  put  to  me  while 
I  was  in  the  Far  East  in  September.  On  my  in- 
structions, Assistant  Secretary  Carl  W.  McCardle 
cabled  the  Department  from  Tokyo  on  September 
11, 1954,  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  date  of  publication,  Secretary  believes 
that  it  should  not  be  published  until  after  the  congres- 
sional elections.  If  the  publication  could  have  taken 
place  a  month  ago,  that  would  have  been  all  right;  but 
to  publish  only  two  or  three  weeks  before  elections  would, 
he  thinks,  damn  the  entire  operation  as  political,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  students  discredit  it  as  politically  motivated. 
They  would  be  suspicious  that  the  selection  and  omission 
of  documents  had  been  politically  motivated.  He  would, 
therefore,  recommend  publication  sometime  about  the 
first  of  December. 

That  December  date  was  not  met  because  of 
unexpected  developments.  The  British  Foreign 
Office,  in  accordance  with  customary  practice,  had 
already  been  shown  the  documents  of  British 
origin  and  had  cleared  these,  with  very  minor  ex- 
ceptions which  did  not  affect  our  foreign  policy. 
But  toward  the  end  of  November  1954  the  Foreign 
Office  asked  to  see  the  entire  collection  of  docu- 
ments, including  those  of  United  States  origin. 

In  view  of  the  understandable  British  interest 
in  the  minutes  and  related  conference  papers,  the 
Department  sent  the  entire  set  of  galleys  to  the 
Foreign  Office  for  its  information.  This  was  done 
on  December  2, 1954. 

By  early  January,  no  comments  had  been  re- 
ceived. So,  on  January  10, 1955, 1  sent  a  personal 
message  to  Foreign  Secretary  Eden  telling  him  of 
our  desire  to  proceed  with  publication  without 
further  delay  and  expressing  the  hope  that  he  had 
no  objections.  On  January  13,  he  replied  that  he 
still  had  some  questions  which  he  suggested  we 
could  discuss  together  at  Bangkok  the  following 
month.    He  requested  delay  until  then. 

In  deference  to  the  Foreign  Secretary's  wishes, 
I  postponed  the  publication.  However,  under  the 
pressures  of  other  matters,  Sir  Anthony  Eden  and 
I  failed  to  talk  about  this  at  Bangkok. 

Accordingly,  upon  my  return  from  Bangkok  I 


decided  that,  while  awaiting  British  approval, 
limited  number  of  galleys  should  be  printed  arl 
made  available  on  an  official  basis  for  Depar) 
mental  use  and  use  by  those  committees  of  til 
Congress  who  had  a  special  interest  in  them.     C I 
March  10, 1  cabled  Sir  Anthony  recalling  that  1 
had  planned  to  talk  to  me  at  Bangkok  about  tl 
publication  of  the  Yalta  papers  but  that  in  tl 
pressure  of  business  we  had  both  overlooked  thii 
I  said  that,  in  deference  to  his  views,  I  was  sti 
holding  up  general  publication  but  that  I  did  plai 
to  make  copies  of  these  documents  available  to  tb 
appropriate  congressional  committees,  for  the: 
official  use. 

On  Monday,  March  14,  at  the  regular  noo 
briefing  of  the  correspondents  who  cover  the  Stat 
Department,  the  State  Department  spokesmai 
Henry  Suydam,  announced  this  program.  Thi 
announcement  was  premature,  in  the  sense  that  i 
was  made  before  Assistant  Secretary  Morton  ha 
had  the  opportunity  to  consult  with  the  apprc! 
priate  members  of  these  committees. 

Shortly  after  lunch  on  the  14th,  I  saw  new 
ticker  reports  which  indicated  that  the  chairmen 
generally  preferred  that  their  committees  not  tak 
custody  of  the  papers  but  thought  it  would  b 
better  that  the  State  Department  make  them  gen 
erally  public. 

Assistant  Secretary  Morton  confirmed  this,  an< 
I  then  asked  him  to  send  the  following  letter  t< 
the  respective  congressional  leaders  : 

Pursuant  to  Congressional  authorization  and  appropria 
tion  concerning  special  conference  volumes  the  Stat. 
Department  has  compiled  the  papers  relating  to  the  Talk 
and  Malta  Conferences  of  1945.  It  is  deemed  inadvisabh 
at  this  time  to  issue  these  papers  in  volume  for  public 
distribution.  Since,  however,  the  papers  have  actuaUj 
been  compiled  and  since  they  may  be  of  interest  to  you* 
Committee  members  in  their  official  capacity,  but  not  foi- 
publication,  the  Department  of  State  will,  if  your  Com 
mittee  so  desires,  make  a  limited  number  of  copies  avail 
able  on  a  confidential  basis. 

These  letters  were  written  Monday  evening. 
March  14,  and  delivered  by  hand  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, March  15. 

Consultation  With  British 

The  Tuesday  morning  press  indicated  that  tha 
delay  in  publication  was  widely  ascribed  to  British! 
objections.  So,  at  9 :  00  a.  m.  on  Tuesday,  March! 
15,  I  telephoned  the  British  Ambassador.  I  ex-! 
pressed  the  view  that,  in  the  light  of  the  widei 
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public  i in  crest  which  had,  by  then,  been  aroused, 
it  was  better  for  Anglo-American  relations  to  pub- 
lish at  once  rather  than  to  allow  the  impression 
to  gain  ground  that  the  United  Kingdom  had 
something  to  hide — which  was  not  the  case.  The 
Ambassador  indicated  his  concurrence.  I  said  I 
would  advise  Sir  Anthony  Eden  of  my  views,  and 
tiie  Ambassador  said  he  would  do  the  same.  He 
indicated  that  he  felt  confident  that  I  would  get 
a  quick  answer  from  Sir  Anthony.  Accordingly, 
at  10:  30  a.  m.,  I  sent  a  message  to  Sir  Anthony 
Baying  that  I  thought  it  undesirable  to  perpetuate 
a  situation  which  created  an  atmosphere  of 
mystery  and  concealment,  and  that,  accordingly, 
unless  he  felt  strongly  against  it,  I  proposed  to 
publish. 

I  should  at  this  point  observe  that  I  had  already 
carefully  considered  the  possible  impact  of  publi- 
cation upon  the  international  situation  and  par- 
ticularly upon  the  pending  ratification  of  the  Paris 
accords  by  the  German  Bundesrat  and  the  French 
Council.  I  had  concluded  that  that  impact  would 
not  be  unfavorable. 

At  10 :  30  on  Tuesday  morning,  I  spoke  over  the 
telephone  with  Senator  George  and  informed  him 
generally  of  the  position  and  that  I  hoped  shortly 
to  be  able  to  release  the  documents  generally. 

At  11 :  00  on  Tuesday  morning,  I  had  my  regular 
press  conference,  at  which  I  said : 

The  Yalta  papers  are  at  the  present  time  in  galley-proof 
form.  They  are  available  here  in  the  State  Department 
tor  consultation  on  a  restrictive  basis  by  members  of  the 
Congress  who  are  on  committees  that  might  be  concerned 
frith  them,  and  we  are  still  studying  the  matter  of  their 
fall  publication. 

While  Assistant  Secretary  McCardle  and  I  were 
preparing  for  my  press  conference,  James  Reston 
of  the  New  York  Times  telephoned  Assistant  Sec- 
retary McCardle's  office  and  left  the  following 
message  for  him. 

Tell  him  while  he  is  with  the  Secretary  that  I  have 
dad  a  long  talk  with  George  about  the  Yalta  business  and 
[  think  I  ought  to  see  the  Secretary  after  the  Press 
Conference  if  I  can. 

When  my  press  conference  was  finished,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  McCardle  brought  Mr.  Eeston  to 
my  office.  Mr.  Eeston  said  that  his  impression  of 
bis  conversation  with  Senator  George  was  that  the 
Senator  wished  to  see  the  Yalta  record  made  pub- 
lic by  the  State  Department.  Mr.  Reston  urged 
that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
papers  be  published  as  a  whole  and  not  in  garbled 


form ;  that  unless  the  New  York  Times  did  this,  no 
one  else  would,  but  that  this  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive and  take  time.  Therefore,  if  there  was  to 
be  any  comprehensive  publication,  they  had  to 
have  an  advance  copy  since  it  would  involve  set- 
ting up  an  enormous  printing  job. 

I  said  that  such  matters  fell  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Mr.  McCardle,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Public  Affairs,  who  was  a  former  newspaper- 
man.    Thereupon  the  two  left. 

I  subsequently  learned  that  Mr.  McCardle  gave 
a  galley  proof  to  Mr.  Reston  about  8 :  30  p.  m.  that 
evening  (Tuesday) .  This  involved  an  exercise  by 
Mr.  McCardle  of  a  discretion  that  was  his.  It 
involved  no  breach  of  security.  On  November  5, 
I  had  taken  and  recorded  a  decision  to  publish 
without  deletion  on  an  expedited  basis.  This  con- 
stituted authority  to  declassify  under  Executive 
Order  10501.2  The  galley  proofs,  on  March  3, 
were  marked  "For  Official  Use  Only,"  under  Mr. 
McCardle's  instructions.  This  was  not  a  security 
classification  but  a  purely  internal  classification 
which  Mr.  McCardle  himself  had  imposed  and 
which  he  had  full  authority  to  remove. 

At  10 :  12  a.  m.  of  Wednesday,  March  16,  the 
British  Ambassador  phoned  me  that  his  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  publish  and  that  a  confirmation 
cable  from  London  was  on  its  way  to  me. 

At  12 :  45  on  Wednesday  I  lunched  at  the  Capi- 
tol with  Senators  Knowland  and  Bridges.  This 
appointment  had  been  made  5  days  before,  on 
March  11.  They  mentioned  that  they  had  heard 
a  rumor  that  the  New  York  Times  was  going  to 
publish  the  Yalta  documents  on  March  17.  I 
expressed  surprise,  but  said  that  I  thought  that 
we  would  release  the  documents  that  afternoon  to 
all  news  media.  When  I  returned  from  lunch,  I 
found  the  confirmation  cable  from  Sir  Anthony 
Eden  agreeing  that  we  should  now  publish. 

Also,  shortly  after  I  returned  from  my  lunch 
with  Senators  Bridges  and  Knowland,  James 
Hagerty  [press  secretary  to  the  President]  phoned 
me  that  he,  too,  had  heard  that  the  New  York 
Times  was  planning  to  run  the  Yalta  papers  the 
next  morning  and  I  made  to  him  the  same  reply 
I  made  to  the  Senators,  namely,  that  I  planned  a 
prompt  general  release. 

At  3 :  45  I  talked  with  Assistant  Secretary 
McCardle  and  asked  him  to  arrange  promptly  to 
release  the  documents  generally.    This  was  done 
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and  there  was  a  general  publication  the  next 
morning  (Thursday,  March  17). 

Editorial  Problems 

The  decision  to  publish  the  Malta- Yalta  records 
required  decision  as  to  just  what  to  publish. 
As  to  this  I  relied  primarily  upon  Dr.  George  B. 
Noble,  who  has  served  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Historical  Policy  Eesearch  or  of  the  Historical 
Division  since  1946. 

The  task  was  not  easy.  There  were  no  agreed 
tripartite  minutes.  The  only  records  available  are 
those  which  were  made  by  certain  members  of  the 
respective  delegations.  These  were  done  on  a  na- 
tional basis,  and  no  distinction  was  recognized 
between  formal  and  informal  conversations. 

At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  of  1919,  minutes 
were  kept  of  the  meetings  not  only  of  the  Council 
of  Ten  but  for  the  most  part  of  meetings  of  the  Big 
Four  (France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States).  These  were  circulated  among 
the  interested  delegations  and  became  substan- 
tially "agreed  minutes."  These  minutes,  which 
have  been  published,  contain  many  casual  com- 
ments of  the  nature  of  those  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  the  Yalta  discussions. 

Where  the  participants  in  a  conference  do  not 
themselves  make  any  distinction  in  their  remarks, 
as  by  asking  that  certain  remarks  should  be  treated 
as  "off  the  record,"  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  sub- 
sequent historians  themselves  to  make  the  distinc- 
tion. Secretary  of  State  Stettinius  in  his  volume 
did  not  eliminate  all  of  the  so-called  "chit-chat." 
The  record  published  by  the  Department  of  State 
was  the  actual  record  as  compiled  by  certain  of 
the  participants  and  supplied  by  them  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  its  records. 

The  most  complete  record  is  that  of  Mr.  Bohlen, 
who  acted  as  interpreter.  Early  in  1949  he  had 
checked  and  cleared  for  accuracy  the  proofs  of 
Mr.  Stettinius'  book,  and  in  July  1949  Mr.  Bohlen 
transmitted  his  own  record  to  the  Division  of 
Historical  Policy  Research. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  for  fiscal  1955  called 
for  publication  of  the  "unexpurgated"  record.  I 
should,  however,  say  that  a  very  few  casual  or 
informal  remarks  have  nevertheless  been  omitted 
which  might  have  done  harm  without  adding 
anything  of  substance  to  the  record. 

In  some  cases  remarks  which  otherwise  might 
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have  been  omitted  by  the  above  test  have  been  ij 
eluded  because  they  had  previously  been  incorp< 
rated  in  authoritative  memoirs  and  given  wic 
publicity.  The  harm,  if  any,  was  done,  an 
omission  in  the  official  record  would  merely  hai 
served  to  raise  question  as  to  the  validity  of  tl 
publication. 


Desirability  of  Publication 

To  sum  up : 

(1)  At  no  time  have  I  had  any  doubt  about  tl 
desirability  of  publishing  the  story  of  Yalt: 
This,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  thn 
of  my  predecessors  who  have  held  office  since  tr. 
Yalta  Conference.  I  have  already  quoted  M 
Stettinius,  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time,  t 
to  how  important  he  judged  it  for  the  public  t 
know  "exactly"  what  took  place  at  Yalta.  H 
successor  as  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  Byrne  i 
published  in  his  memoirs  his  notes  on  the  Yalt 
Conference.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  early  i 
1949  cleared  the  publication  by  former  Secretar 
Stettinius  of  his  extensive  record  of  the  conf  ereno 

The  view  that  there  should  be  publication  wa 
not  only  an  executive  judgment  but  also  explicitl 
endorsed  by  the  United  States  Congress,  whic 
appropriated  the  funds  for  prompt  and  fu 
publication. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  fo 
approximately  2  years  that  publication  was  i 
process,  and  this  has  seemed  to  meet  with  genera 
approval. 

(2)  The  timing  was  judged  opportune,  in  th 
light  of  the  general  international  situation,  and 
think   it   has   proved   opportune.     Furthermore 
the  timing  was  such  as  to  avoid  any  approximatio: 
to  a  domestic  election  period. 

(3)  When  publication  was  finally  agreed  upor 
there  was  full  publication  of  the  volume  whic] 
covers  the  Yalta  Conference.  I  believe  that  a 
least  two  newspapers,  within  a  few  hours  of  th 
release,  carried  the  full  text  of  about  300,00 
words,  while  others  carried  very  substantial  por 
tions.  This  served  the  indispensable  purpose  o 
assuring  that  the  American  people  and  intereste< 
peoples  abroad  would  easily  and  quickly  get  th 
main  story  in  full  and  not  be  dependent  upoi 
extracts  which  might  have  been  selected  for  par 
tisan  purposes  or  for  reasons  of  pure  readability 

(4)  The  Yalta  papers  are  now  where  the; 
belong — in  the  public  domain. 

Department   of  State   Bulleth 
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World  Progress  in  Improving  the  Status  of  Women 


Statements  by  Mrs.  Lorena  B.  Hahn 

U.  S.  Representative  on  the  U.  N.  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 1 


EQUAL  SUFFRAGE  FOR  WOMEN 

tJ.  S./U.  N.  press  release  2127  dated  March  15 
[Excerpts] 

Again  this  year  we  open  our  discussion  with  a 
report  of  progress.  Since  we  last  met,  the  grant 
of  suffrage  to  women  in  Lebanon  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  women  in  Colombia  and  in  Hon- 
duras have  also  achieved  the  right  to  vote.  In 
fiddition,  women  in  Haiti  have  voted  for  the  first 
time  in  a  local  election.  They  are  now  eligible  to 
eote  in  the  next  national  election.  These  gains 
bring  the  number  of  equal  suffrage  countries  in 
the  world  up  to  62. 

Each  new  grant  of  suffrage  is  important.  It  is 
important  for  the  country  which  makes  the  grant. 
[t  is  important  for  women  who  already  have  the 
rote,  for  we  all  share  in  the  sense  of  achievement. 
tt  is  even  more  important  for  women  in  countries 
where  they  do  not  yet  have  the  right,  for  each  new 
grant  opens  the  door  a  little  wider  toward  the 
future  when  they,  too,  will  share  equally  in  politi- 
cal life. 

Bach  country  where  women  do  not  have  the 
franchise  is  still  a  matter  of  real  concern.  These 
countries  are  using  only  50  percent  of  their  poten- 
tial for  active  government. 

In  some  of  these  countries  women  are  in  activi- 
ties which  will  help  them  understand  their  re- 


1  Made  in  the  Commission  on  Mar.  15,  16,  24,  29,  and  30. 
For  an  article  by  Mrs.  Hahn  on  "The  U.  N.'s  Role  in 
fanproving  the  Status  of  Women,"  see  the  Bulletin  of 
Inly  r,.  1954,  p.  23. 


sponsibilities  as  citizens.  In  others  they  have  as 
yet  had  little  opportunity  to  work  together.  Fre- 
quently the  first  step  is  the  organization  of  a 
woman's  club.  This  may  be  a  sewing  group,  or  a 
committee  for  a  hospital,  or  a  study  program  on 
child  welfare.  Any  such  group  provides  experi- 
ence in  the  conduct  of  meetings  and  the  problems 
of  organization.  The  reports  which  come  to  us 
each  year  from  the  trust  and  non-self-governing 
territories  show  how  these  local  groups  move  on 
to  wider  programs  of  community  welfare,  often 
as  the  result  of  leadership  from  official  authorities. 

The  great  international  federations  which  sit 
with  us  as  nongovernmental  consultants  began  in 
local  clubs.  Some  of  them  already  have  branches 
in  countries  where  women  have  not  yet  won  the 
vote.  I  believe  it  would  help  us  to  know  more 
about  women's  organizations  in  these  countries — 
what  opportunities  these  women  have  to  partici- 
pate in  the  international  organizations  and  with  us 
here  in  consultative  status.  We  would  therefore 
like  to  suggest  that  the  Secretary-General  obtain 
information  for  us  next  year  on  this  point.  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  we  have  suggested  that 
this  same  information  be  obtained  on  countries 
which  have  granted  suffrage  to  women  within  the 
last  5  years. 

The  climate  of  opinion  is  everywhere  a  decisive 
factor  as  to  good  government  and  the  part  which 
women  feel  free  to  play  in  making  government 
good.  Public  opinion  is  usually  a  reflection  of 
citizenship  education.     The  programs  organized 
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by  women  voters  on  the  fundamentals  of  govern- 
ment, taxation,  the  business  of  running  schools, 
and  public  health  services  are  usually  valuable 
to  the  whole  community.  .  .  .  Since  our  last  ses- 
sion Unesco  has  published  the  volume  by  Miss 
Tait  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  The  Education  of 
Women  for  Citizenship.  .  .  .  Fundamental  edu- 
cation is  also  a  source  through  which  women  are 
learning  about  government. 

The  Secretary-General's  Eeport  on  Political 
Eights  of  Women2  again  deserves  commenda- 
tion. .  .  .  The  historical  section  contains  an  inter- 
esting addition.  In  the  section  on  Sweden  it  is 
stated  that  unmarried  women  possessing  a  certain 
amount  of  property  were  first  allowed  to  vote  in 
1863.  I  mention  this  because  in  previous  editions 
the  earliest  date  given  for  woman  suffrage  was  for 
the  territory  of  Wyoming  in  the  United  States, 
where  women  first  voted  in  1869.  It  is  therefore 
only  becoming  for  us  to  recognize  the  claim  of 
others  to  an  earlier  date. 

However,  it  is  possible  that  women  voted  on  the 
basis  of  property  in  other  countries  before  a  gen- 
eral grant  was  considered.  This  entry  on  the  part 
of  Sweden  may  stimulate  others  to  examine  their 
history.  We  have  records  in  this  country  of  wom- 
en of  property  who  voted  in  colonial  times,  before 
the  United  States  was  established  as  an  independ- 
ent government,  and  also  of  women  property 
holders  who  voted  for  some  years  after  our  present 
Constitution  was  adopted  in  1789.  These  women 
seem  to  have  lost  their  right  to  vote  when  the  old 
limitations  on  the  basis  of  property  were  dropped ; 
when  the  right  to  suffrage  became  every  man's 
right,  the  women  were  forgotten.  It  is  a  question 
how  far  this  history — of  allowing  women  to  vote 
if  they  paid  a  certain  amount  of  taxes  or  owned 
a  certain  amount  of  property — made  it  easier  for 
women  to  gain  universal  suffrage. 

In  our  case,  women  first  gained  the  right  to  vote 
on  universal  terms  in  our  Western  States,  where 
they  had  gone  with  their  men  as  pioneers  and  were 
recognized  from  the  start  as  making  an  equal  and 
essential  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  frontier. 
The  States  in  the  eastern  part  of  our  country  did 
not  grant  women  the  vote  until  about  1920,  even 
though  it  was  in  these  States  that  property-holding 
women  were  still  voting  in  the  late  1700's.  We 
may  all  want  to  examine  our  records  and  contrib- 
ute further  to  the  historical  section  of  this  report. 


■  r.x.  doc  A/2602. 


EQUAL  PAY  FOR  EQUAL  WORK 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2129  dated  March  16 
[Excerpts] 

One  of  the  most  effective  promotional  can 
paigns  conducted  by  nongovernmental  organiz: 
tions  anywhere  in  the  world  in  recent  years  hi 
been  the  work  of  the  Equal  Pay  Campaign  Con 
mittee  in  Great  Britain.  This  committee  is  con 
posed  of  about  50  national  organizations,  all 
which  worked  together  for  some  10  years  to  obtai 
equal  pay  in  government  employment. 

Following  the  last  previous  session  of  this  Con 
mission,  an  announcement  was  made  by  tl 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  tl! 
equal  pay  policy  would  be  gradually  put  into  effe< 
for  workers  in  the  nonindustrial  civil  servic 
We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  coi 
gratulate  the  U.K.  delegation  on  the  major  soci; 
gain  which  that  announcement  represents  for  tl 
women  of  that  country. 

Our  experience  in  the  United  States  has  demoi 
strated  that  the  establishment  by  governments  c 
an  equal  pay  policy  for  their  own  employees  serv( 
as  an  impetus  toward  removal  of  discriminator 
wage  practices  against  women  in  private  industr; 
The  adoption  of  equal  pay  for  government  worl 
ers  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  members  of  th 
Commission  since  the  activities  of  voluntar 
organizations  played  a  major  part  in  bringing 
about. 

Many  promotional  methods  are  currently  bein 
used  by  women's  organizations  in  the  Unite 
States.  In  our  country,  women,  together  wit 
citizens  in  general,  have  the  right  of  freedom  o 
speech  and  an  opportunity  to  express  their  opir 
ions  and  attitudes  about  all  aspects  of  social  an 
economic  life.  The  will  of  the  majority  govern; 
and  women  long  ago  learned  to  pool  their  ind; 
vidual  resources  and  work  together  for  commo 
goals. 

A  major  objective  on  which  women's  organize 
tions  in  the  United  States  unanimously  agree  i| 
the  importance  of  eliminating  wage  differential 
based  on  sex.  In  working  for  this  objective  the; 
have  placed  particular  emphasis  on  the  impoi 
tance  of  influencing  public  opinion  and  conduc 
through  information,  education,  and  example 
They  have  also  sought  to  crystallize  favorable  pub,  | 
lie  opinion  through  the  enactment  of  legislation ! 
However,  they  know  that,  without  public  support 
legislation  is  not  necessarily  effective,  and  the; 
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regard  enactment  of  a  law  as  only  one  step  in  a 
long-term  educational  process. 

Currently,  the  equal  pay  activities  of  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  are  centered  on  legislation. 
•  State  equal  pay  laws  covering  employees  in  pri- 
vate industry  are  the  fastest  growing  type  of  labor 
legislation  affecting  women.  Laws  are  in  effect 
today  in  more  than  a  quarter  of  our  States.  All 
tut  two  of  these  laws  have  been  adopted  within 
the  last  decade. 

In  the  majority  of  our  States  the  State  Legisla- 
tures meet  once  in  every  2  years,  and  the  legisla- 
tures are  now  meeting  in  45  States.  In  recent 
weeks  equal  pay  bills  have  already  been  introduced 
in  the  legislatures  of  15  States,  in  each  case  with 
the  backing  of  women's  and  civic  groups  and 
pinions.  In  one  State,  Arkansas,  an  equal  pay 
kill  has  passed  both  houses.  In  two  States, 
fOregon  and  Nevada,  equal  pay  bills  have  passed 
pne  house.  Before  the  end  of  the  legislative  ses- 
sions, new  equal  pay  laws  may  be  enacted  in 
additional  States. 

|  One  of  the  States  in  which  an  equal  pay  bill  is 
how  pending  is  my  home  State  of  Nebraska.  The 
work  which  the  women's  organizations  and  others 
in  Nebraska  have  done  to  arouse  public  opinion  in 
support  of  this  bill  is  typical  of  activities  cur- 
rently being  carried  on  to  obtain  equal  pay  legisla- 
tion in  other  States. 

Labor  unions  as  well  as  women's  organizations 
have  been  active  in  promoting  equal  pay  legisla- 
tion. The  equal  pay  principle  continues  to  re- 
ceive recognition  in  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments, and  many  employers  have  established  the 
rate  for  the  job  because  they  recognize  that  it  is  a 
Sound  business  practice.  This  is  important  since 
in  the  United  States,  a  country  of  free  enterprise, 
|t  is  private  industry  which  employs  the  majority 
of  our  workers. 

In  their  campaigns  for  equal  pay,  organizations 
knd  interested  individuals  in  the  United  States 
obtain  much  valuable  material  and  information 
pom  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.  Kecently  this  Bureau  has 
Completed  an  Equal  Pay  Primer  which  presents 
in.  popular  form  the  underlying  facts'  in  support 
ff  equal  pay.  The  Primer  recognizes  a  fact  also 
Hentioned  in  the  Secretary-General's  report,3 
namely,  the  need  to  educate  people  everywhere  on 
the  value  of  women's  work.     It  answers  some  of 
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the  questions  that  are  often  raised,  such  as  "Are 
women  entitled  to  equal  pay — Are  they  good 
workers — Do  they  have  responsibilities  for  family 
support — Does  equal  pay  interfere  with  their  em- 
ployment opportunities?"  The  publication  was 
especially  prepared  for  use  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Centennial  which  will  be  held  here  in  New  York 
next  month.  However,  the  information  con- 
tained is  valuable  to  all  organizations  interested 
in  promoting  the  equal  pay  principle. 

Equal  pay  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  perma- 
nent and  continuing  interests  of  this  Commission, 
as  long  as  there  are  women  anywhere  who  are  paid 
a  lower  wage  rate  than  men  merely  for  reasons  of 
their  sex.  Widespread  adoption  of  the  equal  pay 
principle  is  important  not  merely  as  a  matter  of 
economic  justice  because  it  gives  women  a  fair  re- 
turn for  the  work  they  do  and  increases  their 
wages.  More  than  that,  the  equal  pay  principle 
has  far-reaching  social  implications.  It  is  a  well- 
known  trait  of  human  nature  that  the  value  we 
place  on  any  object  tends  to  conform  pretty  closely 
to  the  price  we  pay  for  it.  The  practice  of  paying 
women  a  lower  price  for  their  work  is  a  reflection 
not  only  on  the  value  of  their  work  but  in  the  final 
analysis  on  their  stature  as  persons  and  as  citizens. 
Much  has  been  said  by  certain  members  of  this 
Commission  in  the  last  few  days  to  the  effect  that 
women  have  equal  rights  with  men  and  equal  pay 
on  the  job.  It  is  interesting  that  they  have  equal 
rights  but  the  question  that  should  be  receiving 
the  attention  of  this  Commission  is  whether  they 
have  equal  opportunities. 

The  job  that  remains  to  be  done  in  many  coun- 
tries and  one  which  we  have  only  begun  to  con- 
sider is  how  to  help  women  attain  positions  of 
sufficient  skill  and  competence  so  that  they  have 
the  opportunity  for  equal  pay. 

To  explain  my  point  a  little  more  fully,  the 
right  to  equal  pay  is  the  right  of  a  woman  to  be 
paid  the  same  wage  rate  as  a  man  when  she  is 
employed  on  a  similar  job.  To  be  entitled  to  equal 
pay  she  must  first  be  doing  the  type  of  work  that 
a  man  is  doing.  In  the  United  States  today 
women  are  doing  practically  all  types  of  work. 
This  is  a  change  since  a  decade  ago  when  there 
were  still  some  such  occupations  which  were  vir- 
tually barred  to  women.  However,  although  there 
are  some  women  in  all  types  of  employment,  the 
proportion  of  women  employed  on  many  of  the 
higher  level,  more  skilled  occupations  is  smaller 
than  that  of  men. 
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In  other  words,  while  equal  rights  and  equal 
pay  are  very  desirable,  women  also  need  equal 
opportunities.  Women  need  opportunities  for 
specialized  training.  They  need  encouragement 
to  use  their  opportunities.  Old  prejudices  against 
employing  women  even  after  they  are  trained  need 
to  be  broken  down.  Although  we  have  made 
tremendous  progress  in  this  direction  in  the 
United  States,  we  are  not  satisfied — much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  If  women  in  other  countries 
are  in  the  same  position,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  subject  to  which  we  could  profitably  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Commission.  It  would  be  a 
logical  projection  of  our  interest  in  equal  pay,  and 
it  might  also  be  appropriately  considered  in  our 
discussion  of  employment  opportunities. 


EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  2133  dated  March  24 
[Excerpts] 

I  would  like  to  turn  back  a  moment  to  the  edu- 
cation of  women  60  or  70  years  ago.  The  change 
in  this  period  of  less  than  a  century  is  breath- 
taking. 

In  the  United  States  girls  and  boys  went  to 
school  together  as  the  schools  were  established, 
and  by  1900  more  than  70  percent  of  both  boys  and 
girls  were  receiving  an  education  through  the  ele- 
mentary grades  or  beyond.  Today  more  girls  than 
boys  graduate  from  our  high  schools.  In  this 
respect  the  situation  in  the  United  States  differs 
from  that  of  other  countries. 

But  girls  in  the  United  States  have  not  always 
been  encouraged  to  continue  beyond  the  primary 
grades.  In  earlier  years  some  families  assumed 
that  girls  had  little  need  for  book  education.  They 
felt  that  girls  should  stay  home  to  help  with  the 
housework,  and  there  was  also  a  feeling  that  edu- 
cation might  be  harmful  to  women.  In  1850  Dr. 
Todd,  who  was  a  popular  speaker  in  our  country, 
was  fearful  that  even  an  elementary  education 
might  "incapacitate  girls  .  .  .  for  the  duties  and 
joys  of  their  natural  future.  .  .  ." 

This  same  prejudice  against  education  for 
women  was  a  serious  problem  for  students  in  the 
1870's,  even  though  a  number  of  our  State  uni- 
versities and  private  colleges  were  then  admitting 
women.  The  fear  was  that  girls  could  not  stand 
the  strain  of  higher  education;  feeling  was  fairly 
general  that  hard  study,  particularly  at  the  college 


or  university  level,  would  cause  permanent  dam 
age  to  a  woman's  health.    When  the  first  Associa 
tion  of  College  Women  was  founded  in  the  Uniteo 
States  in  1882,  its  members  decided  to  get  the  fact' 
on  this  question.    They  prepared  a  questionnair* 
and  sent  it  to  1,290  college  graduates.    Seven  hun 
dred  and  five  replied.     The  Government  of  thi 
State  of  Massachusetts  considered  this  study  s< 
important  that  it  tabulated  and  published  the  re 
suits.    The  State  Bureau  of  Labor  came  out  witlj 
the  verdict  that  "female  graduates  of  our  college!! 
and  universities  do  not  seem  to  show  .  .  .  anj 
marked  difference  in  general  health,  from  thil 
average  health  likely  to  be  reported  by  an  equal 
number  of  women  in  other  kinds  of  work."    Thi;| 
study  was  published  in  1885  and  was  widely  cirJ 
culated.    The  American  Association  of  University! 
Women,  from  whom  I  obtained  this  information! 
believes  that  this  report  was  put  to  good  use  ill 
combatting     prejudice     against    education     fo:l 
women. 

One  of  the  great  forces  for  progress  in  this  coun  I 
try,  and  I  am  sure  this  is  true  elsewhere  as  welli 
has  been  the  insistence  of  the  first  women  wh» 
achieved  an  education  that  others  should  have  i 
too.  They  gained  the  support  of  men  of  visioi 
and  purpose.  Together  they  fought  for  college 
for  women  and  also  for  the  right  to  attend  prof es 
sional  schools.  They  raised  money  for  scholar 
ships  and  fellowships.  Women's  organizations  ar 
still  raising  money  for  scholarships. 

I  am  going  back  over  this  history  because  it  i; 
evident  that  the  pioneer  period  is  by  no  mean 
over.  There  are  still  countries  in  which  the  sami 
battle  must  be  fought  by  courageous  women  wh 
having  gained  an  education,  are  determined  tha 
all  other  women  have  the  same  opportunities  I 
History  can  save  costly  mistakes  in  time  an< 
facilities. 


:• 


OLDER  WOMEN  WORKERS 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2135  dated  March  29 

The  problem  of  older  workers  is  one  that  is  in 
creasingly  receiving  attention  in  the  United  States 
In  my  comments  today  I  would  like,  first,  to  de 
scribe  the  size  and  nature  of  the  problem;  ano 
second,  to  explain  the  practical  measures  bein£ 
taken  by  government  and  voluntary  group: 
toward  helping  to  solve  it. 

Since  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century  th< 
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total  labor  force  in  the  United  States  has  increased 
from  22  million  workers  to  60  million.  The  great- 
est change  took  place  with  respect  to  women.  The 
number  of  women  workers  increased  4%  times; 
the  number  of  men  workers  increased  only  2y2 
times. 

For  both  men  and  women  the  greatest  rate  of 
increase  was  in  the  number  of  workers  45  years 
of  age  and  over.  The  number  of  women  45  years 
knd  over  increased  4  times  in  the  population  but 
almost  9  times  in  the  labor  force. 

Today  women  are  one-third  of  our  total  labor 
■force  of  60  million  workers.  The  median  age  of 
Ithe  woman  labor  force  is  38  years.  Among  all 
Iwomen  workers  nearly  one-third  (6%  million) 
J  are  women  45  years  of  age  or  older.  Well  over 
(half  of  all  women  workers  are  35  years  of  age 
lor  older.  The  trend  is  toward  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  women  workers  in  the  child-bearing  age 
Igroups  and  a  higher  proportion  of  women  workers 
in  the  older  age  groups. 

The  whole  United  States  population  is  living 
[longer.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  average 
life  expectancy  has  increased  by  several  decades. 
[Moreover,  wives  tend  to  outlive  their  husbands; 
the  number  of  widows  is  increasing.  Today,  there 
are  7y2  million  widows  in  the  United  States.  They 
make  up  12  percent  of  all  women  between  45  and 
55  years,  and  over  25  percent  of  all  women  between 
55  and  65  years.  This  is  an  additional  reason 
why  employment  of  older  women  is  a  vitally 
important  subject. 

The  National  Conference  on  Aging,  held  in 
August  1950,  adopted  the  following  definition  of 
an  older  worker : 

An  older  worker  is  an  adult  who  meets  with  resistance 
to  employment,  continued  employment,  or  re-employment, 
Bolely  because  of  age. 

The  age  at  which  workers  meet  such  resistance 
is  different  for  women  than  for  men.  In  the 
United  States  the  age  limit  frequently  set  by  em- 
ployers for  women  they  will  consider  hiring  is 
35  years.  This  is  10  years  less  than  the  45-year 
age  limit  more  often  applied  to  men  who  seek 
employment. 

Yet  women  who  have  passed  their  35th  birthday 
often  must  work  to  support  themselves,  and  many 
are  responsible  for  the  support  of  others.  Al- 
though more  middle-aged  and  older  women  are  in 
the  labor  force  than  ever  before,  additional  num- 
bers of  such  women  need  and  would  like  jobs. 
These  include  women  who  were  left  widows  and 


others  who,  because  of  our  modern  pattern  of 
living,  are  free  at  middle  age  to  work  outside  the 
home.  Such  women  often  find  that  their  mature 
age  creates  difficulties  in  finding  jobs. 

Many  older  women  are  "new  workers."  They 
either  have  never  worked  or  had  last  worked  be- 
fore their  marriage.  In  their  efforts  to  secure  jobs, 
they  are  handicapped  not  only  by  their  age  but 
also  by  the  fact  that  they  have  no  marketable  skills 
or,  at  best,  they  have  only  the  vestiges  of  skills 
grown  rusty  through  lack  of  use. 

The  United  States  Government  is  taking:  an 
active  interest  in  this  problem.  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  actively  con- 
cerned with  improving  the  general  welfare  of  the 
aging  population.  The  Department  of  Labor  has 
a  direct  interest  in  their  employment  problems. 

In  March  1954  Secretary  of  Labor  James  P. 
Mitchell  appointed  a  special  committee  to  explore 
the  employment  situation  of  older  workers.  This 
committee  is  concerned  with  the  improvement  of 
services  for  counseling,  training,  placement,  and 
employment  opportunities  for  older  workers.  It 
will  develop  materials  for  use  of  State  employ- 
ment agencies  and  community  organizations  in- 
terested in  developing  special  services.  It  also 
plans  to  explore  how  best  to  enlist  the  understand- 
ing and  support  of  management,  labor,  and  civic 
groups.  Because  older  women  workers  are  enter- 
ing the  labor  force  in  increasing  numbers,  the 
Secretary  requested  the  committee  to  give  special 
attention  to  their  vocational  training  and  place- 
ment needs. 

The  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  made  an  especially  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  problem  of  older  women  workers. 
The  Bureau  has  prepared  research  studies,  partici- 
pated in  programs  of  outside  groups,  and  by  other 
methods  directed  public  attention  to  the  special 
employment  problems  of  older  women  workers. 

In  addition  to  Federal  agencies,  a  large  number 
of  States  have  established  committees  on  aging. 
Some  of  these  were  created  by  legislation,  although 
most  were  set  up  by  executive  action.  The  employ- 
ment problems  of  older  men  and  women  are  in- 
cluded among  the  matters  which  receive  the 
attention  of  these  committees. 

Among  the  Women's  Bureau  studies  was  a  sur- 
vey of  more  than  two  dozen  community  programs 
designed  to  train  or  retrain  older  women  for  em- 
ployment. The  programs  were  varied.  They  had 
differing  sponsorships,  concerned  different  occu- 
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pations,  and  related  to  cities  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Many  of  them  related  only  to 
women;  some  of  them  covered  men  as  well  as 
women.  The  majority  of  women  trained  under 
the  programs  were  mature  women  in  their  forties 
and  fifties.  The  results  of  their  training  were 
gratifying,  since  many  of  them  were  placed  in 
paid  employment. 

The  significant  point  for  this  Commission  is 
that  all  these  programs  were  initiated  and  de- 
veloped as  cooperative  projects  between  public 
agencies  and  private  groups.  State  employment 
services,  public  school  systems,  municipal  depart- 
ments, voluntary  agencies,  and  employers  were  re- 
sponsible for  their  development  and  success.  One 
of  the  important  facts  learned  by  the  Women's 
Bureau  was  that  the  individual  community  has 
resources  available  to  help  the  older  worker.  Simi- 
lar programs  can  be  developed  in  other  areas  by 
focusing  public  interest  on  these  problems. 

I  would  like  to  describe  a  few  of  the  programs 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  types  of  voluntary  action 
that  local  community  organizations  may  take : 

(1)  In  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Bestaurant  Association  have  estab- 
lished a  cooperative  program  to  train  and  place 
waitresses,  hostesses,  and  cashiers.  The  two  or- 
ganizations share  responsibilities  and  costs.  The 
Board  of  Education  pays  the  teacher's  salary  and 
the  Bestaurant  Association  provides  the  training 
space  and  equipment.  The  course  is  given  2  hours 
daily,  5  days  a  week,  for  4  weeks.  Almost  all  of 
the  trainees  have  been  women  between  40  and  60 
years  of  age,  and  practically  all  secured  positions. 

(2)  In  Hazelton,  Pennsylvania,  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  have  a  continuing  program,  started 
in  June  1953,  to  train  men  and  women  as  power 
sewing  machine  operators.  The  Department  of 
Education  provides  the  classrooms  and  the 
Hazelton  Chamber  of  Commerce  furnished  15 
power  sewing  machines  with  the  cooperation 
of  a  local  machine  distributor.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Employment  Service  also  cooper- 
ates by  selecting  suitable  trainees  for  the  course 
and  placing  them  when  they  are  ready  to  take 
jobs.  During  the  training  period,  which  con- 
sists on  the  average  of  4  weeks  of  daily  attendance 
for  0  hours  a  day,  trainees  receive  individual  atten- 
tion. Seventy  percent  of  those  who  trained  during 
the  first  6  months  of  the  program  were  women 


over  35.  Over  three-fourths  of  those  who  com 
pleted  the  training  were  placed  in  the  local  needlj 
trades  industry. 

(3)  A  shortage  of  industrial  hand  sewers  i] 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  prompted  the  Pennsyj 
vania  State  Employment  Service  to  initiate  a  one 
time  course  for  mature  women.  The  trainin. 
space  and  sewing  equipment  were  furnished  by  th 
Jewish  Community  Center,  and  free  supplies  wen 
donated  by  a  large  local  manufacturer  who  neede 
hand  sewers.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  Es 
tension  Service  provided  an  instructor.  Trainee 
were  selected  by  the  Employment  Service  fror 
the  file  of  women  job  applicants  who  were  nc 
qualified  for  immediate  employment.  Followin 
the  13-week  training  period,  during  which  a  4-hou 
class  was  held  each  week,  all  but  one  of  the  wome: 
were  placed.  The  only  woman  who  was  not  place 
was  one  who  had  not  finished  the  course. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  community  projec 
that  have  been  developed  in  the  United  States  t 
help  older  women  workers  find  employment.  Som 
of  the  programs  have  been  onetime  venture 
Others  have  been  continuing.  We  believe  there  i 
need  for  additional  work  along  similarly  practica 
lines. 


TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  2140  dated  March  30 
[Excerpts] 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  United  Nation 
has  provided  technical  assistance  for  the  particula 
purpose  of  improving  the  status  of  women.  Thi 
was  possible  because  the  General  Assembly,  in  De 
cember  1953,  authorized  programs  for  this  pui 
pose.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  Karach 
at  the  time  Mrs.  Tenison-Woods,  the  expert  chose 
by  the  Secretary-General,  was  concluding  he 
service  in  response  to  the  request  of  Pakistan  fo 
assistance.  Since  this  Commission  has  benefite 
by  her  leadership  as  Chief  of  the  Status  of  Wome: 
Section  in  the  Secretariat,  we  have  good  reason  t, 
congratulate  the  Secretary-General  on  his  choicci 
and  Pakistan  on  its  good  fortune.  This  first  proji 
ect  should  help  us  point  up  ways  of  helping 
governments  which  want  to  encourage  womei: 
to  make  a  full  contribution  to  national  life. 

As  we  have  realized  in  previous  years,  the  statu 
of  women  is  improved  also  by  technical  assistanci 
projects  in  other  fields.     These  projects  improv 
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ihe  health  and  welfare  of  all  individuals  in  the 
jountry,  without  distinction  as  to  sex.  More  im- 
prtant,  as  the  per  capita  wealth  and  productivity 
)f  a  country  increases,  families,  and  especially 
mothers  of  families,  have  a  wider  choice  as  to  how 
ihe  income  and  energy  of  the  family  can  be  spent. 
Last  year  I  discussed  various  examples  of  tech- 
nical assistance  from  this  point  of  view.  This 
rear.  I  would  like  to  describe  others  which  point 
ip  special  values  for  women. 

I  have  here  a  story  from  the  Caribbean.  A 
-egional  project  in  home  economics  has  been  in 
>peration  there  for  the  past  2  years,  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  and  the  Caribbean  Commission, 
vhich  includes  the  non-self-governing  territories 
n  that  area.  The  technical  expert  in  charge  is 
Miss  Elsa  Hagland  of  Sweden.  She  has  centered 
ler  work  on  training  teachers  for  schools  and 
lemonstration  work  throughout  the  islands. 
\.fter  a  first  training  conference  for  English- 
ipeaking  teachers,  which  was  held  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Miss  Hagland  visited  each  trainee  in  her  home 
sland  and  helped  her  organize  local  training  pro- 
grams for  interested  women  in  the  area.  She  has 
joordinated  school  garden  activities  with  school 
unch  programs  and  used  both  to  illustrate  nutri- 
;ion  standards  and  how  to  make  simple  food 
tttractive.  She  has  helped  rural  families  build 
stoves  of  clay  and  stones,  stoves  that  stand  waist 
ligh,  so  that  the  mother  need  no  longer  stoop  over 
x>  cook  in  a  single  pot  in  a  smoky  hole  in  the 
ground.  Now  she  is  organizing  a  training  course 
for  French-speaking  people.  This  type  of  work 
s  contagious.  And  the  status  of  women  rises 
ilong  with  the  improved  health  and  convenience 
)f  the  family. 

I  have  a  similar  story  from  Iran.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran  is  sponsoring  technical  assistance 
urograms  in  which  the  United  States  has  been 
privileged  to  cooperate.  The  Iranian  Ministry  of 
Education  is  now  making  home  economics  a  part 
)f  the  curriculum  for  girls'  schools.  The  teach- 
ng  begins  in  the  elementary  schools  and  is  adapted 
:o  rural  as  well  as  urban  needs.  It  has  begun  to 
reach  the  villages  and  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
mcient  Persia.  There  are  also  adult  homemaking 
projects  based  on  cleanliness,  sanitation,  and 
lealth. 

Many  of  the  teachers  and  supervisors  in  this 
program  are  women  of  wealth  and  education  who 
have  volunteered  and  trained  for  the  work.    In 


one  center,  a  large  group  of  local  women,  women 
who  still  wore  heavy  veils,  refused  to  leave  a  school 
until  it  was  agreed  that  enough  classes  would  be 
set  up  for  all  of  them.  They  insisted  they  "wanted 
everything,  so  they  could  surprise  their  husbands 
and  make  their  homes  better." 

Such  interest  on  the  part  of  women  at  opposite 
economic  and  educational  levels  reaches  deeper 
than  lessons  in  homemaking.  As  women  learn 
that  they  can  make  a  difference  in  the  health  and 
happiness  of  their  families,  they  find  new  cause 
for  self-respect  and  new  ways  to  win  the  coopera- 
tion of  those  about  them.  Community  activities 
become  possible  as  they  gain  hope  and  courage. 
For  example,  in  one  village  in  Iran  where  30 
young  women  laid  aside  their  veils  to  train  as 
home  economics  teachers,  16  of  the  group  volun- 
teered to  ride  donkeyback  some  hundred  miles  to 
live  in  other  villages  where  women  had  asked  for 
demonstration  centers.  This  is  leadership  in  the 
making. 

A  United  Nations  project  of  a  more  general 
type — in  housing  and  community  planning — sug- 
gests how  women  can  help  as  well  as  benefit  in 
efforts  to  improve  village  life.  This  is  sparked 
by  a  model  village  on  the  outskirts  of  New  Delhi, 
in  India,  which  I  visited  when  I  was  there.  The 
materials  are  inexpensive ;  one  house  is  a  "growing 
house,"  of  two  rooms  to  which  others  can  be  added 
as  the  family  grows.  The  cooking  is  done  out- 
doors, under  a  projecting  roof.  The  model  village 
also  contains  a  village  center,  a  school,  and  a 
health  clinic.  It  has  modern  sanitation,  good 
water,  and  careful  drainage.  People  have  been 
coming  in  from  all  over  India  to  see  this  village 
and  to  take  the  news  back  to  their  own  homes.  The 
women  of  India,  the  village  women  as  well  as 
those  who  are  leaders  in  national  planning,  have 
been  working  in  this  project. 

I  saw  another  aspect  of  technical  assistance  in 
Liberia.  Fundamental  education  classes  were  in 
progress  everywhere.  Groups  were  learning  to 
read  in  every  shady  spot.  The  books  they  were 
using  as  primers  were  full  of  good  information  on 
everyday  living — and  women  were  learning  along 
with  their  husbands.  The  lessons  dealt  with 
proper  nourishment,  home  planning,  and  child 
care,  and  also  these  people  were  discussing  prob- 
lems of  local  government  and  responsible  citizen- 
ship. 

Programs  undertaken  by  the  U.  N.  and  by  gov- 
ernments have  sparked  similar  efforts  by  non- 
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governmental  agencies — including  women's  or- 
ganizations. One  of  the  most  hopeful  of  these 
projects  has  been  undertaken  in  the  Near  East  by 
the  International  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  on  a  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation.  Miss  Ruth  Woodsmall  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  directing  this  survey  on 
how  women  may  contribute  more  effectively  to 
national  life,  has  had  long  experience  in  equip- 
ping women  for  leadership.  She  is  working 
toward  a  regional  conference  to  discuss  needs  and 
possibilities. 


ECOSOC  Votes  To  Reconstitute 
Advisory  Committee  on  Refugees 

STATEMENT  BY  PRESTON  HOTCHKBS  » 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
the  satisfaction  of  my  Government  in  the  progress 
made  by  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  in  developing  a  pro- 
gram of  permanent  solutions  for  refugees.  My 
Government  is  fully  aware  of  and  grateful  to  the 
High  Commissioner,  Dr.  van  Heuven  Goedhart, 
and  his  staff  for  the  preparatory  work  which  has 
been  done,  and  I  would  again,  on  this  occasion, 
assure  Dr.  Goedhart  of  the  continuing  esteem  and 
confidence  in  which  he  and  his  office  are  held  by 
my  Government. 

The  task  confronting  the  High  Commissioner 
and  the  proposed  new  Unref  Executive  Commit- 
tee is  a  difficult  one.  It  is,  however,  an  under- 
taking which  has  the  full  support  of  my  Govern- 
ment because  the  plight  of  the  thousands  of 
refugees  coming  within  his  mandate  is  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  us.  The  record  over  the  years  of 
the  conscientious  part  played  by  the  American 
Government  and  the  American  people  in  the  relief 
and  resettlement  of  refugees  is,  of  course,  well 
known.  My  Government,  however,  is  aware  that, 
despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  past,  the  refugees 
under  the  High  Commissioner's  mandate  still 
present  a  serious  problem  that  must  be  faced.  It 
hopes  that  every  country  will  join  with  it  in  sup- 
porting the  High  Commissioner's  program  to  find 

'  Made  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  Mar.  30 
n: .S./IJ.N.  pren  release  2138). 


permanent  solutions  for  the  unassimilated  re: 
ugees  coming  under  his  mandate.2  In  this  coi 
nection,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Presider 
will  request  the  Congress  to  authorize  a  substantu 
United  States  contribution  to  the  United  Natior 
Refugee  Fund. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  presently  befoi 
the  Council,  my  Government  endorses  the  recon 
mendation  of  the  High  Commissioner  and  hi 
Advisory  Committee  that  the  Committee  be  r( 
constituted  as  an  Executive  Committee  respons: 
ble,  in  the  language  of  the  General  Assembl 
resolution,3  "for  giving  directives  to  the  Hig 
Commissioner  in  carrying  out  his  programme  an 
for  exercising  the  necessary  controls  in  the  use  o 
funds"  while  keeping  its  existing  advisory  func 
tion.  My  Government  agrees  that  it  would  be  ap 
propriate  for  the  reconstituted  committee  to  b 
known  as  the  "Unref  Executive  Committee."  I 
also  agrees  that  the  change  in  title  and  the  revise* 
terms  of  reference  do  not  involve  any  change  ii 
the  Statute  of  the  High  Commissioner  and  tha 
the  statutory  functions  of  the  High  Commissione 
will  not  be  affected. 

As  regards  the  detailed  terms  of  reference  of  th 
Executive  Committee,  my  delegation  has  intro 
duced  a  draft  resolution  contained  in  documen 
E/L.656.  This  draft  resolution  is  prompted  b; 
the  ideas  set  forth  in  annex  2  to  the  High  Commis 
sioner's  report  set  forth  in  E/2678.  We  are  grate 
ful  to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  having  givei 
such  careful  consideration  to  these  terms  of  refer 
ence.  Any  differences  in  our  text  as  comparer 
with  that  in  the  High  Commissioner's  report  an 
either  purely  editorial  or  designed  to  clarify  som< 
of  the  terms  of  reference  or  intended  to  bring:  these 
terms  of  reference  more  closely  into  conformity 
with  practices  established  by  the  Council.  W< 
have  added  some  sections  which  are  to  give  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  the  necessary  procedural  powers 
and  to  assure  clarity  on  financial  relations  with 
the  United  Nations.  I  should  like  to  reserve  the 
light  to  discuss  the  details  of  our  resolution  as 
appropriate  at  a  later  stage. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  express  the  hope  that  the 
Council  will  give  its  endorsement  to  this  com- 
mendable program  and  expedite  its  implementa- 
tion by  promptly  providing  for  the  establishment 

"For  background  on  the  permanent  solutions  program, 
BBC  BULLETTN  of  Apr.  18,  1955,  p.  052. 
0  Ibid.,  Nov.  8,  1954,  p.  705. 
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>f  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund  Executive 
Committee. 


EXT  OF  RESOLUTION  « 

UJ.  doc.  E/ Resolution  (XIX)  1 

Thk  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

Taking  account  of  General  Assembly  resolution  832 
frX). 

Having  considered   proposals   submitted   to  it  by   the 

Uted  Nations  Ili^rli  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  on  the 

trice  of  his  Advisory  Committee, 

1.  Decides  to  amend  Council  resolution  393  B  (XIII) 
l  order  to  reconstitute  tbe  United  Nations  High  Coinmis- 
loner's  Advisory  Committee  on  Refugees  as  an  Execu- 
Ive  Committee,  to  be  known  as  tbe  United  Nations  Ref- 
igee  Fund  (Unref)  Executive  Committee,  with  the  fol- 
jwing  terms  of  reference: 

L  Executive  Functions 

The  Executive  Committee,  during  the  period  of  the 
hind's  existence,  in  accordance  with  such  principles  as 
lay  be  laid  down  by  the  General  Assembly,  shall,  with 
espect  to  the  programme  for  permanent  solutions  and 
mergency  assistance : 

(a)  Give  directives  to  the  High  Commissioner  in  car- 
ying  out  this  programme; 

(b)  Determine  the  general  policies  under  which  the 
perations  of  the  Fund  shall  be  planned,  developed  and 
dministered ; 

(e)  Determine  an  annual  financial  target  for  the  Fund 
nd  an  annual  operational  plan  covering: 

(i)  The  respective  amounts  to  be  allocated  for  per- 
manent solutions  and  emergency  aid ; 
(ii)   The  amount  to  be  allocated  for  each  country ; 

(d)  Consider  and  act  upon  the  High  Commissioner's 
etailed  proposals,  including  plans  for  adequate  financial 
r  other  contributions  from  within  the  countries  of  resi- 
ence; 

(e)  Exercise  the  necessary  controls  in  the  use  of  the 
iinds  made  available  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  the 
urposes  of  the  Fund  ; 

(f)  Adopt  administrative  regulations  for  the  Fund, 
lcluding  provisions  to  ensure  that  the  Committee  shall 
ave  before  it  the  financial  implications  for  each  project 
l  its  entirety  before  considering  and  acting  upon  it; 

(g)  Consider  the  annual  financial  report  of  the  High 
lommissioner,  and  review  the  expenditure  incurred  under 
tie  Fund,  including  administrative  expenditures  charged 
»  the  Fund ; 

(h)  Ensure  that  all  necessary  steps  are  taken  to  pro- 

*  Introduced  by  the  United  States  ;  adopted,  as  amended, 
n  Mar.  31  by  a  vote  of  14-2-2. 
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mote  close  co-operation  of  the  administration  of  the  Fund 
with  governmental,  inter-governmental  and  non-govern- 
mental organizations  that  are  directly  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  refugees ; 

(i)  Ensure  that  all  necessary  steps  are  taken  to  provide 
appropriate  continuing  supervision  of  all  approved 
projects ; 

B.  Advisory  Functions 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  advise  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees,  at  his  request,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  functions  under  his  Statute ; 

2.  Decides  that  the  Executive  Committee  shall : 

(a)  Consist  of  twenty  States  Members  and  non-Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
demonstrated  interest  in  and  devotion  to  the  solution  of 
the  refugee  problem,  including  the  present  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee,  the  membership  being  subject 
to  review  at  the  twenty-third  session  of  the  Council ; 

(b)  Elect  its  own  officers  and  meet  regularly  twice  a 
year  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  be  convened  by 
the  Chairman  upon  the  request  of  any  six  of  its  members, 
or  at  the  request  of  the  High  Commissioner  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  functions  under  his  Statute ; 

3.  Authorizes  the  Executive  Committee  to  establish  its 
own  rules  of  procedure  and  such  standing  sub-committee 
or  sub-committees  as  may  be  required  for  the  execution 
of  its  functions; 

4.  Requests  the  High  Commissioner  to  submit  through 
the  Secretary-General  to  the  General  Assembly  an  annual 
audit  report  of  the  accounts  of  the  Fund ; 

5.  Requests  the  High  Commissioner  to  submit  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  six  weeks  prior  to  its  regular  meet- 
ings, a  progress  report,  including  a  country-by-country 
project  analysis ; 

6.  Requests  the  High  Commissioner  to  attach  to  his 
annual  report  to  the  General  Assembly  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 


United  States  Issues  Invitations 
to  Conference  on  Fur  Seals 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
22  (press  release  223)  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  issued  invitations  to  the  Governments 
of  Canada,  Japan,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  to  attend  a  conference  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  for  the  conservation  of  the  fur 
seals  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  The  conference 
is  expected  to  open  at  Washington  in  the  latter 
part  of  November  1955. 

The  invitations  were  delivered  by  the  American 
Embassies  at  Ottawa,  Tokyo,  and  Moscow. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the  accession 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Signed  at  Paris 
October  23,  1954.1 

Acceptances  deposited,:  Denmark,  April  23,  1955 ;  Portu- 
gal, April  26, 1955. 


BILATERAL 

Argentina 

Agreement  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. Signed  at  Washington  April  25,  1955.  Entered 
into  force  April  25,  1955. 

China 

Agreement  amending  the  annex  to  the  agreement  of  May 
14, 1954  (TIAS  2979)  relating  to  the  loan  of  small  naval 
craft  to  China.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes,  with 
memorandums,  at  Taipei  March  22  and  31,  1955.  En- 
tered into  force  March  31,  1955. 

Germany 

Agreement  relating  to  offshore  procurement.  Signed  at 
Bonn  April  4,  1955.  Enters  into  force  upon  the  deposit 
of  an  instrument  of  ratification  by  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany. 

Jordan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  1  and  June 
29,  1954  (TIAS  3145)  relating  to  duty-free  entry  and 
defrayment  of  inland  transportation  charges  for  relief 
supplies  and  packages.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Amman  March  15  and  24,  1955.  Entered  into  force 
March  24,  1955. 

Norway 

Agreement  to  facilitate  interchange  of  patent  rights  and 
technical  information  for  defense  purposes.  Signed  at 
Oslo  April  6,  1955.     Entered  into  force  April  6,  1955. 

Peru 

Agreement  extending  agreement  providing  for  a  coopera- 
tive agriculture  program  dated  September  15  and  21, 
1950  (TIAS  2161).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Lima  February  23  and  March  9,  1955.  Entered  into 
force  March  10,  1955  (date  of  signing  of  an  extension 
to  the  operational  agreement). 

Agreement  providing  guaranties  against  inconvertibility 
of  investment  receipts  authorized  by  section  413  (b) 
(4)  (P.)  (i)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Lima  March  14  and  16, 
1955.     Entered  into  force  March  16,  1955. 

Turkey 

Supplemental  agreement  to  the  agreement  of  November 
16,  1951  (TIAS  3179)  for  the  exchange  of  commodities 
and  the  Bale  of  grain,  Signed  at  Wii.shinglon  April  28, 
1955.     Entered  into  force  April  28,  1955. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  April  20  confirmed  G.  Frederick  Rei 
hardt  to  be  Ambassador  to  Viet-Nam. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Go 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Addre 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Document 
except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  I 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Air  Transport  Services.  TIAS  3014.  Pub.  5624.  10  p 
10tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Denmar 
amending  agreement  of  Dec.  16,  1944,  as  amended.  E: 
change  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  Aug.  6, 1954.  E] 
tered  into  force  Aug.  6,  1954. 


Air  Transport  Services. 
lOtf. 


TIAS  3015.     Pub.  5625.     10  p; 


1  Not  in  force. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Norway,  ameni 
ing  agreement  of  Oct.  6,  1945.  Exchange  of  notes-. 
Signed  at  Washington  Aug.  6,  1954.  Entered  into  fore 
Aug.  6,  1954. 

Claims,  Compensation  for  Damages  Arising  From  Use  < 
Practice   Bombing  Range   Near   Cuxhaven   (Germany I 

TIAS  3061.     Pub.  5680.    3  pp.    5tf. 

Arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Unite 
Kingdom.  Exchange  of  letters — Signed  at  Bonn  July  1 
and  21,  1954.     Entered  into  force  July  21,  1954. 

Interchange  of  Patent  Rights  and  Technical  Informatio 
for  Defense  Purposes.  TIAS  3093.  Pub.  5712.  10  pi 
104. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium- 
Signed  at  Brussels  Oct.  12,  1954.  Entered  into  fore 
Oct.  12,  1954. 

Partners  in  International  Understanding.  Pub.  575! 
International  Information  and  Cultural  Series  39.  43  pj 
Limited  distribution. 

13th  semiannual  report  of  the  International  Educations 
Exchange  Program,  covering  the  period  January  1  t 
June  30,  1954. 

Technical  Missions  From  Japan.  TIAS  2923.  Pub.  543(; 
4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  Jaiii 
nary  21,  1954.     Entered  into  force  January  21,  1954. 
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Treaty  Information 
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Current  U.N.  Documents 772 
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Dorsey,  Stephen  P 76O 

Dulles,   Secretary 754,   755,  773 
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Heuss,  Theodor 766 

Hotchkis,  Preston 784 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  April  25-May  1 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  April  25  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  208  of  April 
14,  213  of  April  18,  215  of  April  19,  219  of  April  20, 
and  222  and  223  of  April  22. 

No.      Date  Subject 

227  4/25     Preparations  for  4-power  meeting. 

228  4/25    Cottonseed  oil  agreement  with  Argen- 

tina. 
*229    4/25    Educational  exchange. 

230  4/26    Dulles :  "Hopeful  Developments  in  Eu- 

rope and  Asia." 

231  4/26     Dulles:      "Cease-fire    Possibilities    in 

Formosa  Strait." 

t232  4/26  Dulles:  testimony  before  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

*233     4/28    Itinerary  of  Thai  Prime  Minister. 

t234    4/28     Grain  agreement  with  Turkey. 

*235  4/28  Mrs.  Shipley:  distinguished  service 
award. 

f236  4/29  Surplus  commodities  agreement  with 
Israel. 


*  Not  printed. 

f  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
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Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


Federal  Republic  of  Germany  Gains  Sovereignty, 
Accedes  to  North  Atlantic  Treaty 


With  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Convention  on 
Relations  Between  the  Three  Powers  [United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  and  France']  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  May  5,  the  Allied 
occupation  came  to  an  end  and  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic attained  sovereign  status.  On  May  6  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  deposited  its  instrument  of  accession 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  Ambassador 
Heinz  L.  Krekeler  presented  his  credentials  to 
the  President. 

Following  are  texts  of  a  proclamation,  issued 
at  Bonn,  abolishing  the  Allied  High  Commission,' 
a  statement  by  the  Bonn  Government  on  its  new 
status;  an  Executive  order  relating  to  the  new 
authority  and  functions  of  U.S.  representatives 
in  Germany;  and  statements  made  on  the  occasion 
of  the  deposit  of  Germany's  instrument  of  acces- 
sion to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  German  Ambassador's  presentation  of 
his  credentials. 


ALLIED  HIGH   COMMISSION'S  PROCLAMATION 

HICOG  press  release  dated  May  5 

Whereas  a  new  relationship  between  the 
French  Republic,  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  on  the  other,  has  been 
established  by  the  Convention  on  Relations  be- 
tween the  Three  Powers  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  the  Related  Conventions  which 
were  signed  at  Bonn  on  26  May  1952,1  were 
amended  by  the  Protocol  on  the  Termination  of 
the  Occupation  Regime  in  the  Federal  Republic 

1  S.  Execs.  Q  and  R,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

May   16,   1955 


of  Germany  signed  at  Paris  on  23  October  1954,2 
and  enter  into  force  today, 

NOW  THEREFORE,  We, 

Andre  Franeois-Poncet,  French  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Germany, 

James  B.  Conant,  United  States  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Germany, 

Frederick  Robert  Hoyer  Millar,  United  King- 
dom High  Commissioner  for  Germany, 

Acting  on  behalf  of,  and  duly  authorized  by, 
our  Governments, 

Do  HEREBY  JOINTLY  PROCLAIM  : 

That  the  Occupation  Statute 3  is  revoked;  and 
That  the  Allied  High  Commission  and  the  Of- 
fices of  the  Land  Commissioners  in  the  Federal 
Republic  are  abolished. 

This  Proclamation  shall  take  effect  at  noon  on 
the  fifth  day  of  May  1955. 

Done  at  Bonn,  Mehlem,  this  5th  day  of  May  1955 

A.  Francxhs-Poncet 
James  B.  Conant 
F.  R.  Hoyer  Millar 


FEDERAL  REPUBLIC'S  STATEMENT,  MAY  5 

Today,  almost  ten  years  after  the  military  and 
political  collapse  of  National  Socialism,  the  occu- 
pation period  ends  for  the  Federal  Republic. 
With  deep  satisfaction  the  Federal  Government 
can  affirm:  we  are  a  free  and  independent  state. 
What  has  long  been  in  preparation  on  the  basis  of 
growing  trust  has  now  become  a  legally  valid  fact : 
we  stand  as  free  men  among  free  men,  linked  in 

8  S.  Execs.  L  and  M,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  For  a  review 
by  Secretary  Dulles  of  the  amended  Convention  on  Rela- 
tions, see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  11,  1955,  p.  605. 

3  Ibid.,  Apr.  17,  1949,  p.  500. 
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true  partnership  with  the  former  occupying 
powers. 

Together  with  the  Federal  Government,  50,000,- 
000  free  citizens  of  the  Federal  Republic  think  in 
brotherly  association  of  the  millions  of  Germans 
who  are  forced  to  live  separated  from  us  without 
freedom  and  without  justice.  We  call  to  them: 
You  belong  to  us,  we  belong  to  you.  The  joy  of 
our  regained  freedom  is  spoiled  as  long  as  this 
freedom  is  withheld  from  you.  You  can  always 
rely  on  us,  because  together  with  the  free  world, 
we  shall  never  rest  until  you  have  recovered  your 
rights  as  human  beings  and  live  peacefully  united 
with  us  in  one  state. 

In  this  hour  we  think  of  the  many  Germans  who 
still  must  bear  the  hard  lot  of  prisoners  of  war. 
We  will  do  everything  we  can  so  that  for  you,  too, 
the  hour  of  liberation  will  soon  strike. 

Freedom  brings  duties  with  it.  Internally 
there  is  only  one  road  for  us,  the  road  of  the  legal 
state,  of  democracy  and  social  justice.  There  is 
only  one  place  for  us  in  the  world :  at  the  side  of 
the  free  peoples. 

Our  goal  is :  a  free  united  Germany  in  a  free  and 
united  Europe. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  ON  U.S. -GERMAN 
RELATIONS 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  5 

The  President  on  May  5  signed  an  Executive 
order  which  prescribes  the  division  of  authority 
and  functions  of  the  United  States  representatives 
in  Germany.  This  Executive  order  will  come  into 
effect  as  soon  as  the  Convention  on  Relations  Be- 
tween the  Three  Powers  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  comes  into  force.  This  order  will 
replace  Executive  Order  10062  of  June  6,  1949,4 
as  amended  by  Executive  Order  10144  of  July  21, 
1950.5  The  new  Executive  order  is  very  similar 
to  those  it  revokes  except  that,  where  there  were 
originally  references  to  the  United  States  High 
Commissioner  for  Germany,,  the  new  Executive 
order  refers  to  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  As  the  Convention  on  Relations  Be- 
tween the  Three  Powers  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  provides  that  the  Allied  High  Com- 


4  Ibid.,  June  20,  1049,  p.  828. 
0  Ibid.,  July  31, 1950,  p.  191. 
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mission  will  be  abolished,  the  new  Executive  order 
also  abolishes  the  position  of  United  States  High 
Commissioner  for  Germany. 

The  Executive  order  defines  the  respective  au- 
thority and  functions  of  the  Ambassador  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  United  States  Military  Com- 
mander on  the  other.  This  is  necessary  because 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  have  occupa- 
tion powers  and  functions  relating  to  Berlin  and 
to  Germany  as  a  whole  as  distinguished  from  the 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  which  will  be  gov 
erned  by  the  conventions  referred  to  above. 


Text  of  Executive  Order  10608  • 

United  States  Authority  and  Functions 
in  Germany 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  statutes,  including  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  as  amended,  and  as  President 
of  the  United  States  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as 
follows : 

1.  Executive  Order  No.  10062  of  June  6,  1949,  and 
Executive  Order  No.  10144  of  July  21,  1950,  amending 
that  order,  are  hereby  revoked,  and  the  position  of  United 
States  High  Commissioner  for  Germany,  established  by 
that  order,  is  hereby  abolished. 

2.  The  chief  of  the  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission 
to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Chief  of  Mission,  shall  have  supreme  authority, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  with  respect  to  all 
responsibilities,  duties,  and  governmental  functions  of 
the  United  States  in  all  Germany.  The  Chief  of  Mission 
shall  exercise  his  authority  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  subject  to  ultimate  direction  by 
the  President. 

3.  The  United  States  Military  Commander  having  area 
responsibility  in  Germany,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Commander,  shall  have  authority  with  respect  to  all  mili- 
tary responsibilities,  duties,  and  functions  of  the  United 
States  in  all  Germany,  including  the  command,  security, 
and  stationing  of  United  States  forces  in  Germany,  the 
assertion  and  exercise  of  their  rights  and  discharge  of 
their  obligations  therein,  and  emergency  measures  which 
he  may  consider  essential  for  their  protection  or  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  mission.  The  Commander  may  dele- 
gate the  authority  conferred  upon  him.  If  action  by  the 
Commander  or  any  representative  of  the  Commander, 
pursuant  to  the  authority  herein  conferred,  affects  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  or  involves  relations  I 
or  negotiations  with  non-military  German  authorities,  I 
such  action  shall  be  taken  only  after  consultation  with 
and  agreement  by  the  Chief  of  Mission  or  pursuant  to 
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procedures  previously  agreed  to  between  the  Chief  of 
Mission  and  the  Commander  or  his  representative.  Either 
the  Chief  of  Mission  or  the  Commander  may  raise  with 
the  other  any  question  which  he  believes  requires  such 
consultation.  If  agreement  is  not  reached  between  them, 
any  differences  may  be  referred  to  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Defense  for  resolution. 

4.  The  Chief  of  Mission   and  the  Commander  or  his 
designated  representatives  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  con- 

ksistent  with  their  respective  missions,  render  assistance 
jand  support  to  each  other  in  carrying  out  the  agreements 
and  policies  of  the  United  States. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  custody,  care,  and  execution  of 
sentences  and  disposition  (including  pardon,  clemency, 
parole,  or  release)  of  war  criminals  confined  or  hereafter 
to  be  confined  in  Germany  as  a  result  of  conviction  by 
military  tribunals  (A)  the  Chief  of  Mission  shall  share 
the  four-power  responsibility  in  the  case  of  persons  con- 
victed by  the  International  Military  Tribunal,  (B)  the 
Chief  of  Mission  shall  exercise  responsibility  in  the  case 
of  persons  convicted  by  military  tribunals  established 
by  the  United  States  Military  Governor  pursuant  to  Con- 
trol Council  Law  No.  10,  and  (C)  the  Commander  shall 
exercise  responsibility  in  the  case  of  persons  convicted 
by  other  military  tribunals  established  by  United  States 
Military  Commanders  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  The 
Commander  shall,  on  request  of  the  Chief  of  Mission,  take 
necessary  measures  for  carrying  into  execution  any 
sentences  adjudged  against  such  persons  in  category  (B) 

|as  to  whom  the  Chief  of  Mission  has  responsibility  and 
control.  Transfer  of  custody  of  persons  in  categories 
(B)  and  (C)  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  as 
provided  in  the  Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  Matters 
Arising  out  of  the  War  and  Occupation  shall  terminate 
the  responsibility  of  the  Chief  of  Mission  and  the  Com- 
mander with  respect  to  such  persons  to  the  extent  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  for  them  is  there- 
upon terminated  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
Convention. 

6.  If  major  differences  arise  over  matters  affecting  the 
United  States  Forces  in  Germany,  such  differences  may  be 
referred  to  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  resolution. 

7.  This  order  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  that 
the  Convention  on  Relations  between  the  Three  Powers 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  related  Con- 
ventions, as  amended,  come  into  force. 


X~J  (~*^~-rl~4~ZJCt-<*L^  A^K*^ 


The  White  House, 
H<nj  5,  1955. 


ACCESSION  TO  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 

Press  release  246  dated  May  6 

Following  are  the  remarks  made  by  Secretary 
Dulles  and  Ambassador  Heinz  L.  Krekeler  on  the 
occasion  of  the  deposit  oy  the  Federal  Republic 
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of  Germany  of  its  instrument  of  accession  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  May  6. 

Secretary  Dulles 

Mr.  Ambassador:  It  is  with  great  satisfaction 
that  I  receive  this  instrument.  By  it  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  joins  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty. 

This  act  reflects  the  recovery  of  sovereignty  by 
a  people,  the  German  people,  who  have  demon- 
strated that  they  can,  if  they  will,  be  great  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  word.  Also,  it  reflects  the  exer- 
cise of  that  sovereignty  to  perfect  a  fellowship 
with  other  sovereign  nations  and  to  create  unity 
out  of  what  has  been  diversity. 

This  pattern  of  national  action  is  symbolic  of 
what  we  seek  for  each  and  every  individual.  We 
believe  that  each  human  being  should  be  free  and 
not  subject  to  arbitrary  political  coercion.  We 
also  believe  that  each  should  recognize  the  duty  im- 
posed by  a  Power  above  us  to  exercise  his  freedom 
with  a  decent  regard  for  the  common  good. 

Because  of  what  we  do  here,  and  its  profound 
significance,  I  shall  be  in  a  mood  of  rejoicing  as 
I  leave  to  attend  the  historic  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Council,  which  will  now  include 
Germany,  to  be  represented  there  by  her  great 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer. 

Ambassador  Krekeler 

Mr.  Secretary  :  I  have  the  honor  to  deliver  to 
you  on  behalf  of  my  Government  the  document  of 
accession  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  thus  accepts 
the  invitation  extended  by  the  members  of  the 
Atlantic  community.7 

'  Article  I  of  the  Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
on  the  Accession  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
(Bulletin  of  Nov.  15, 1954,  p.  719)  states :  "Upon  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  present  Protocol,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  on  behalf  of  aU  the 
Parties  communicate  to  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  an  invitation  to  accede  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  Thereafter  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  shall  become  a  Party  to  that  Treaty  on  the  date 
when  it  deposits  its  instruments  of  accession  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  accordance 
with  Article  10  of  that  Treaty." 

The  Protocol  entered  into  force  on  May  5  with  the 
deposit  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  of  their  rati- 
fications. The  invitation  to  the  Federal  Republic  was 
extended  the  following  day  by  Ambassador  Conant. 
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The  German  people  are  grateful  that  they  may 
enjoy  the  protection  which  this  important  instru- 
ment of  peace  gives  to  all  freedom-loving  nations. 

They  are  at  the  same  time  aware  that  this  mem- 
borship  brings  with  it  certain  obligations.  They 
arc  prepared  to  assume  and  to  fulfill  these  obliga- 
tions. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wish  to  re- 
assure you  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  German  peo- 
ple in  concert  with  the  other  members  of  the  Atlan- 
tc  community  to  work  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  freedom. 

GERMAN  AMBASSADOR  PRESENTS 
CREDENTIALS 

Follotoina  are  the  texts  of  remarks  made  on 
lay  6  by  the  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
federal  Republic,  Heinz  L.  Krekeler,  upon  the 
rresentation  to  the  President  of  his  letter  of 
•rede nee,  and  of  the  President's  reply. 

>ress  release  245  dated  May  6 
Embassador  Krekeler 

Mr.  President  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to 
rou  herewith  my  credentials  signed  by  the  Presi- 
ient  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  evi- 
ience  of  my  appointment  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
is  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
aary  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  profound  obligation  that 
[  must  tell  you  again,  Mr.  President,  how  much 
he  German  people  hold  in  grateful  memory  the 
lid  which  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
American  people  granted  them  in  the  difficult 
rears  just  passed.  This  gratitude  embraces  also 
he  support  given  Berlin  and  the  genuine  under- 
Standing  brought  to  the  problem  of  the  reunifica- 
ion  of  Germany. 

The  German  people  now  enter  the  Atlantic 
iommunity.  It  was  through  your  efforts  as 
Supreme  Commander,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
iommunity  was  organized  and  thus  that  the 
ioundation  was  laid  for  this  structure  which  so 
greatly  serves  the  peace  and  security  of  the  free 
rorld.  Under  the  aegis  of  this  community  the 
Jerman  people  may  now  carry  forward  their  work 
'or  the  peaceful  reconstruction  of  their  country 
ind  may  look  to  the  welfare  of  their  citizens. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  German  people  desire 
irdently  to  strengthen  and  enhance  their  friend- 
hip  with  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
ee  in  this  friendship  a  guaranty  of  peace. 


The  President 

Mr.  Ambassador  :  It  is  with  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  that  I  accept  the  letter  of  credence 
from  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  accrediting  you  as  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  that  on  this  unusually 
happy  occasion  today,  ten  years  after  the  end  of 
hostilities  between  our  two  countries,  your  coun- 
try has  become  once  again  a  fully  sovereign  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  nations  and  will  be  able  to 
play  its  role  in  the  councils  established  to  preserve 
peace  and  in  the  organizations  established  to  give 
strength  to  the  free  world.  We  are  glad  to  be 
associated  with  it  in  the  Atlantic  community. 
Although  the  people  of  Germany  have  made  re- 
markable recovery  during  the  last  ten  years,  I 
recognize  that  there  remains  a  great  task  ahead 
for  them  and  for  us :  that  of  unifying  the  German 
people.  We  shall  use  every  opportunity  to  achieve 
this  goal. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  welcome  you,  Mr. 
Krekeler,  as  the  representative  of  the  new  Ger- 
many in  this  country.  You  have  ably  represented 
your  country  here  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
have  made  many  friends  among  the  American 
people  and  the  officials  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  You  may  be  assured  that  this 
Government  will  seek  in  every  way  to  strengthen 
the  close  and  cordial  relations  which  now  exist 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Honduras 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Honduras, 
Carlos  Izaguirre  Valladares,  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  the  President  on  May  5.  For  the  text 
of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  242. 


Poland 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Poland, 
Romuald  Spasowski,  presented  his  credentials  to 
the  President  on  May  5.  For  the  text  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  and  the  text  of  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  241. 
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The  Fundamentals  of  Collective  Security 


by  Deputy  Under  /Secretary  Murphy 


When  I  was  a  young  man,  most  Americans,  I 
think,  were  inclined  to  regard  foreign  policy  as 
an  interesting  subject  for  academic  discussion  but 
few  citizens  felt  that  their  personal  lives  were 
intimately  affected  by  foreign  policy  decisions. 
Somehow  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  seemed 
remote  from  the  processes  of  daily  living  and  the 
concern  of  others. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  attitudes  have 
changed  because  the  world  itself  has  changed. 
Fifty  years  ago  this  Nation  was  relatively  secure 
and  self-sufficient.  Today  our  security  is  threat- 
ened as  never  before  and  our  dependence  upon 
other  nations  has  expanded.  An  increasing  num- 
ber of  our  citizens  are  aware  that  their  freedom, 
their  economic  well-being,  and  in  fact  their  very 
lives  depend  in  large  measure  upon  what  happens 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Nor  do  we  need  to 
be  reminded,  with  the  deadline  for  filing  income 
tax  returns  so  recently  past,  of  the  tremendous 
price  we  are  paying  to  protect  our  national  se- 
curity in  this  perilous  age. 

You  may  recall  a  delightful  essay  by  Will 
Rogers.  He  was  discussing  a  news  report  to  the 
effect  that  the  American  people  were  spending 
approximately  $2  billion  each  year  for  bathtubs, 
soap,  and  other  bathing  equipment.  He  thought 
this  was  a  rather  large  sum.  He  said  that  if  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  George  Washington, 
should  come  back  to  earth  today  and  be  told  that 
Americans  are  spending  $2  billion  annually  for 
bathing  supplies,  he  would  probably  ask :  "What 
in  Hell  got  them  so  dirty?"  In  the  same  way, 
perhaps,  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  past 
might  look  at  our  vast  expenditures  for  national 

1  Address  made  before  tlie  annual  convention  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  May  2 
(press  release  2.TT). 
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defense,  foreign  assistance,  and  other  security  pu) 
poses  and  ask  how  we  got  into  such  a  predicamen 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  seem  compl 
cated  but  actually  is  not  very  difficult.  In  larg 
part  our  increased  vulnerability  and  increased  d 
pendence  upon  others  are  products  of  revolutioi 
ary  changes  in  our  physical  environment.  Man 
conquest  of  the  air  has  diminished  the  protectic 
once  afforded  by  our  ocean  barriers  and  has  mac 
the  American  homeland  vulnerable  to  attack  in 
manner  inconceivable  at  the  turn  of  this  centur 
Modern  science  has  produced  weapons  throug 
which  such  attacks  might  inflict  damage  an 
devastation  on  a  staggering  scale.  These  tecl 
nological  developments,  meanwhile,  have  bee 
accompanied  by  the  rise  of  the  Communist  empii 
as  an  ominous  threat  to  the  existence  of  free  civil 
zation.  Not  only  have  the  Communist  leader 
clearly  proclaimed  their  intention  to  dominate  tr. 
entire  planet,  but  they  have  demonstrated  e2 
traordinary  capacities  for  pursuing  this  intentioi 
Already  the  Communist  empire  represents  wh 
is  probably  the  strongest  and  most  dangerous  at 
gregation  of  aggressive  power  ever  assemble 
under  a  single  political  system.  Progressive  at 
cumulation  of  additional  territories  and  resource 
might  multiply  this  power  overwhelmingly. 

These  facts  underscore  the  increased  important 
of  foreign  policy  in  the  life  of  the  average  citizei 
They  also  help  to  explain  the  striking  transfoi 
mation  in  the  character  and  direction  of  our  foi 
eign  policies— our  shift  from  a  position  of  isoh 
tion  and  neutrality  to  a  position  of  leadership  in 
worldwide  system  of  collective  security. 

Keystone  of  American  Foreign  Policy 

At  the  present  time  the  principle  of  collectiv! 
security  is  the  keystone  of  American  foreig 
policy.     We  have  recognized  that  our  freedom,  out 
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prosperity,  and  our  national  safety  can  be  pro- 
tected only  through  cooperation  with  other  free 
nations.  So  we  have  entered  into  various  inter- 
national arrangements  and  have  assumed  heavy 
international  commitments.  Less  than  2  weeks 
ago,  to  promote  this  policy,  President  Eisenhower 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  request  for  approxi- 
mately $314  billion  to  provide  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  our  partners  during  the 
joining  fiscal  year.2  Within  a  few  days  Secretary 
Dulles  will  go  to  Paris  to  meet  with  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  14  other  governments  to  consider  some 
If  the  problems  involved  in  connection  with  the 
k-ork  of  the  Xorth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
pon  and  to  welcome  Germany  as  a  partner  in  that 
jnportant  collective  security  arrangement.  These 
ire  current  indications  of  the  ever-present  impact 
>f  collective  security  upon  our  national  life. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans,  I  be- 
ieve.  support  the  principle  of  collective  security, 
rhis  is  true  regardless  of  political  faith  or  geo- 
graphic location.  At  the  same  time,  it  can  be 
isked  if  the  basic  premises  of  our  collective  secu- 
ity  policy  are  thoroughly  understood.  I  suspect 
here  are  many  Americans  who  believe  that  collec- 
ive  security  is  a  "good  thing"  but  who  do  not 
ealize  that  it  is  a  necessity.  In  resigning  them- 
elves  to  the  burdens  of  world  leadership,  some 
if  our  citizens  have  probably  been  guided  more 
>y  their  humanitarian  instincts  than  by  a  pro- 
bund  appreciation  of  self-interest.  Many  Amer- 
cans  who  supported  the  Marshall  plan,  for  ex- 
mple,  probably  were  motivated  primarily  by  a 
incere  wish  to  help  suffering  Europeans  and  had 
10  more  than  a  vague  realization  of  the  relation- 
hip  between  European  economic  health  and 
Lmerican  security. 

Certainly  we  Americans  have  no  reason  to 
pologize  for  the  fact  that  we  are  often  motivated 
y  idealism  and  generosity.  Our  humanitarian 
utlook  is  a  reason  for  genuine  pride.  But  it  is 
lso  important  that  we  not  lose  sight  of  our  self- 
aterests  and  that  we  understand  the  way  in  which 
ur  foreign  policies  are  designed  to  serve  those 
nterests.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  merely  "in  favor" 
f  collective  security  arrangements.  In  order  to 
lake  sound  decisions  on  the  critical  issues  that 
onf ront  this  Xation  day  after  day,  it  is  also  essen- 
ial  that  we  understand  just  how  important  col- 
ictive  security  really  is. 

2  Bulletin  of  May  2,  1935,  p.  711. 


Getting  a  Proper  Perspective 

If  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  true  extent  of  our 
dependence  upon  our  security  relationships,  we 
may  be  deceived  by  various  fallacies.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  still  some  Americans  who  assume 
that  the  United  States  is  omnipotent- — that  we  do 
not  really  need  anything  that  other  nations  can 
offer.  Some  people  have  the  strange  idea  that 
the  capabilities  of  our  allies  are  of  little  value  in 
the  air-atomic  age,  that  nuclear  capacity  is  the 
only  thing  that  matters,  and  that  all  the  difficul- 
ties we  face  could  be  solved  by  dropping  a  few 
H-bombs  here  and  there.  As  a  result,  they  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  should  cooperate  with 
other  nations  only  so  long  as  such  cooperation  is 
convenient  and  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  "go 
it  alone"  in  any  situation  where  allied  support  is 
not  readily  forthcoming. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  circumstances 
might  some  day  compel  the  United  States  to  stand 
alone  in  defense  of  its  freedom  and  existence. 
Even  if  the  rest  of  the  world  should  fall  victim 
to  Communist  slavery,  I  believe  the  American 
people  would  remain  determined  to  fight  for  sur- 
vival, however  great  the  odds  against  them  might 
be.  But  such  a  situation  would  be  truly  desper- 
ate. It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of 
our  foreign  policy  to  make  sure  that  this  situation 
never  develops.  For  all  practical  purposes,  we 
recognize  that  collective  security  offers  the  only 
reasonable  hope  of  peace  and  safety  and  that  this 
is  more  true  in  the  air-atomic  age  than  ever  before. 

It  is  important  to  view  modern  weapons  and 
modern  strategy  in  a  proper  perspective.  We  all 
know  that  our  superiority  in  long-range  air  power 
and  nuclear  capability  constitutes  the  principal 
immediate  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression.  We 
maintain  at  all  cost  our  capacity  for  effective  re- 
taliation against  attack.  At  the  same  time,  we 
avoid  the  fallacy  that  strategic  air  power  and  nu- 
clear capability  afford  a  realistic  substitute  for 
collective  security.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  capacity  for  retaliation  does  not  exist  in 
a  vacuum.  It  is  a  composite  product  of  many 
other  things — mineral  resources,  scientific  skills, 
trained  technicians,  trained  military  personnel, 
overall  industrial  capacity,  bases  and  other  facili- 
ties for  delivery,  and  so  forth.  These  are  the 
underlying  elements  of  nuclear  power,  as  well  as 
other  forms  of  power,  and  the  United  States  has 
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no  monopoly  on  them.  Already  we  depend  upon 
other  free  nations  for  many  of  the  things  we  need. 
Superiority  in  particular  weapons  at  any  given 
moment  is  of  secondary  significance.  In  the  long 
run  the  ratio  of  world  power  will  depend  largely 
upon  overall  technological  progress,  which  will 
depend  in  turn  upon  whether  the  peoples  and  re- 
sources of  the  remainder  of  the  non-Communist 
world  remain  free  or  whether  they  are  enslaved 
and  harnessed  to  the  Communist  war  machine. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  we  cannot  in 
any  event  rely  exclusively  upon  nuclear  retalia- 
tion to  deter  or  defeat  Communist  aggression. 
We  need  various  supplementary  defenses,  both 
military  and  nonmilitary.  Secretary  Dulles  has 
repeatedly  stressed  the  importance  of  local  de- 
fenses, and  President  Eisenhower  has  said  that 
"we  must  stay  alert  to  the  fact  that  undue  reliance 
on  one  weapon  or  preparation  for  only  one  kind 
of  warfare  simply  invites  an  enemy  to  resort  to 
another."  This  means  that  American  nuclear  ca- 
pabilities need  to  be  reinforced  by  other  military 
facilities,  both  American  and  allied.  In  addition, 
we  must  have  adequate  means  to  counteract  the 
multiple  Communist  techniques  of  nonmilitary 
aggression — aggression  through  subversion,  dip- 
lomatic pressure,  economic  warfare,  propaganda, 
and  political  maneuvers.  The  United  States  is 
far  from  self-sufficient  in  the  numerous  elements 
of  power  required  to  maintain  effective  defenses 
against  all  the  various  forms  of  Communist 
aggression. 

Our  Dependence  Upon  Others 

I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  take  a  hardheaded 
look  at  some  of  the  factors  which  point  up  the 
necessity  of  American  cooperation  with  other 
parts  of  the  free  world. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  contains  only 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population.  The  free 
world  as  a  whole  contains  more  than  65  percent. 
The  human  being  remains  the  most  priceless  asset 
in  any  power  ratio.  Every  nation  conquered  by 
the  Communists  adds  to  the  Soviet  pool  of  power 
and  diminishes  the  human  resources  of  the  free 
world.  The  ultimate  fate  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Communist  empire  will  be  deter- 
mined by  what  happens  to  the  millions  of  people 
now  free,  what  strength  they  possess,  and  what 
choices  they  make. 
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While  the  United  States  has  vast  economic  re 
sources,  these  obviously  are  only  a  minor  part  oi 
the  total  natural  resources  of  the  world.  Eve] 
today  we  import  substantial  quantities  of  mori 
than  50  vital  commodities.  These  commoditie 
are  essential  alike  to  our  peacetime  industr 
and  our  defense  system.  The  loss  of  these  import 
would  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  America, 
economy,  even  assuming  that  substitutes  for  cer 
tain  commodities  could  be  developed.  So  long  a 
the  free  world  remains  free,  it  is  unlikely  tha 
the  Soviet  Union  can  ever  achieve  superiority  b 
basic  resources.  On  the  other  hand,  continue! 
Communist  expansion  could  not  only  threate: 
American  supply  lines  but  might  eventually  read 
a  point  at  which  the  total  resources  under  Com 
munist  control  would  outweigh  those  of  th 
United  States  and  its  remaining;  allies. 

Next,  despite  the  unequalled  industrial  powe 
of  the  United  States,  the  factories,  laboratories 
and  technical  facilities  of  other  free  nations  can 
not  be  regarded  lightly.  In  fact,  the  industria 
capacity  of  our  allies  is  the  key  to  the  balance  o 
industrial  power.  At  present  allied  industria 
establishments  can  make  an  important  contribu 
tion  to  the  total  economic  and  military  strengtl 
needed  to  resist  communism.  On  the  other  hand 
the  seizure  of  Western  Europe  alone  would  giv 
the  Communist  bloc  the  means  of  attaining 
eventual  industrial  superiority  over  the  Unite* 
States. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  many  of  our  friend 
and  allies  maintain  sizable  armed  forces.  Fo 
example,  our  military  and  economic  aid  program 
are  now  helping  to  support  a  large  number  o 
divisions  of  allied  ground  forces  in  various  part 
of  the  world.  These  forces  represent  a  signifi 
cant  addition  to  the  deterrent  and  defensive  ca 
pacity  of  U.S.  military  forces.  It  would  be  ai 
intolerable  strain  for  the  United  States  alone  U 
try  to  match  the  swollen  armies  possessed  by  th 
Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and  the  Euro 
pean  satellites.  But  allied  forces  can  help  to  off 
set  the  Communist  superiority  in  militar 
manpower. 

I  need  not  remind  an  informed  audience  sucl 
as  this  of  the  importance  of  overseas  markets 
While  our  foreign  sales  represent  only  a  small  par 
of  our  total  production,  they  involve  many  ke? 
items,  and  the  disappearance  of  foreign  market 
would  force  painful  readjustments  in  the  Ameri 
can  economy. 
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Finally,  we  must  consider  the  value  of  sea  and 
air  bases  in  allied  territories.  These  serve  to  de- 
fend not  only  the  immediate  locality  but  the 
United  Slates  as  well.  Without  such  bases  it 
would  be  virtually  impossible  to  halt  enemy  at- 
tackers before  they  could  inflict  crippling  dam- 
age on  our  civilian  population  and  industrial  cen- 
ters. Conversely,  we  should  not  forget  that,  when 
any  country  falls  to  communism,  the  entire  area 
becomes  a  base  for  further  Communist  aggression, 
including  potential  attack  upon  the  United  States. 

When  all  these  considerations  are  added  and 
Icarefully  weighed,  the  fundamental  premises  of 
bur  collective  security  policy  become  crystal-clear. 
This  policy  is  not  based  on  a  philosophy  of  "do- 
good-ism. ''  It  is  based  upon  our  knowledge  that 
we  need  other  countries  just  as  much  as  they  need 
us.  The  easiest,  cheapest,  and  only  reasonably 
sure  way  to  protect  American  safety  and  Ameri- 
can interests  is  to  work  in  partnership  with  other 
free  nations. 

Most  of  the  things  I  have  said  have  been  said 
many  times  before.  Unfortunately  they  are  some- 
times forgotten  when  we  are  dealing  with  specific 
issues  or  when  our  emotions  are  aroused  by  dis- 
turbing events  abroad.  However  we  may  evalu- 
ate our  allies,  the  Communist  leaders  do  not  mini- 
mize their  importance.  In  fact,  the  entire  "cold 
war"  may  be  defined  as  a  gigantic  campaign  by 
the  forces  of  communism  to  accumulate  and  exploit 
the  resources  of  other  free  nations  in  order  to 
expand  Communist  power. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the  spe- 
cific collective  security  arrangements  we  have  en- 
tered. They  include  the  United  Nations,  Nato 
[Xorth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization],  the  Man- 
ila Pact,  Anztjs  [Australia-New  Zealand-U.S.  se- 
curity treaty],  the  Eio  Pact,  and  various  agree- 
ments with  individual  countries.  These  under- 
takings have  assumed  different  forms,  of  course, 
and  have  been  designed  to  serve  different  pur- 
poses. Some,  like  Nato,  have  evolved  elaborate 
joint  defense  programs,  while  others  rely  primar- 
ily for  their  deterrent  effect  upon  the  pledges 
given  and  received.  Most  are  regional  in  scope, 
but  the  United  Nations  and  its  subsidiary  bodies 
provide  instruments  through  which  peace  and 
progress  may  be  pursued  on  a  global  basis. 
Despite  their  differences,  our  central  purpose  in  all 
these  arrangements  is  to  make  sure  that  the  human 
and  material  resources  of  the  free  world  remain 
free  and  effectively  serve  the  cause  of  freedom. 


Implications  of  Our  Policy 

The  acceptance  of  the  policy  of  collective  secu- 
rity carries  with  it  certain  inescapable  implica- 
tions.   What  are  they  ? 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  long- 
range  nature  of  our  policies.  They  are  not  de- 
signed to  meet  temporary  emergencies  but  to  pro- 
tect American  and  allied  interests  in  a  nerve- 
wracking  psychological  warfare  that  may  last  for 
years.  We  cannot  participate  in  alliances  on  an 
"in  and  out"  basis,  nor  can  we  offer  leadership 
one  day  and  withdraw  it  the  next.  Consistency 
of  policy  is  sometimes  as  important  as  its  sub- 
stance. This  does  not  mean  that  we  can  never 
seek  improved  approaches  to  problems  nor  tailor 
our  actions  to  fit  new  circumstances.  It  does  mean 
that  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  policy 
should  be  firm  and  predictable,  so  that  our  allies 
may  safely  rely  on  these  principles  in  planning 
their  own  actions. 

Next,  we  should  note  that  our  collective  security 
undertakings  go  far  beyond  mere  pledges  and  com- 
mitments. They  are  working  partnerships.  We 
are  not  interested  solely  in  keeping  friendly  na- 
tions out  of  Communist  hands.  We  also  want  to 
make  these  nations  as  strong  as  possible,  so  that 
they  can  more  adequately  protect  themselves,  can 
contribute  to  our  protection,  and  can  participate 
effectively  in  the  worldwide  struggle  for  peace  and 
security.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  allies ;  we  want 
strong  allies. 

When  we  speak  of  strength,  it  is  also  important 
to  remember  that  we  are  not  referring  to  military 
strength  alone.  There  are  some  areas  of  the 
world  where  the  survival  of  freedom  depends 
essentially  on  factors  other  than  military  power. 
Communism  is  nourished  by  political  instability, 
economic  weakness,  and  social  upheaval  and  can 
gain  ground  by  exploiting  these  conditions  as  well 
as  by  military  conquest.  Thus  our  collective  se- 
curity efforts  must  take  account  of  political  and 
economic  problems  in  addition  to  the  problems  of 
military  defense. 

Cost  of  Collective  Security 

The  need  for  allied  strength  calls  attention  to 
another  important  implication  of  our  collective 
security  policies — the  fact  that  these  policies  cost 
money.  Very  few  of  the  good  things  of  life  are 
really  free — freedom  least  of  all. 

Our  collective  security  undertakings  have  al- 
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ready  led  to  the  deployment  of  a  considerable 
number  of  American  military  forces  abroad  and 
the  expenditure  of  sizable  sums  for  military  and 
economic  assistance.  Our  own  national  interests 
are  served  by  doing  so.  If  we  want  allies  who 
are  truly  strong  enough  to  help  us,  common  sense 
demands  that  we  use  our  resources  to  assist  them 
in  developing  this  strength.  What  we  get  out 
of  a  collective  security  system  depends  largely 
upon  what  we  put  into  it. 

Critics  of  our  foreign  policies  sometimes  claim 
that  American  assistance  to  other  nations  is  de- 
signed to  "buy  friendship."  This  is  not  true. 
We  know  that  friendship  can't  be  purchased.  It 
is  more  correct  to  say  that  we  are  "buying 
strength."  In  some  areas  judicious  expenditure 
of  U.  S.  resources  enables  an  allied  country  to 
build  and  maintain  military  forces  of  far  greater 
size  and  eifectiveness  than  could  be  attained  by 
spending  an  equivalent  sum  in  this  country.  In 
the  Nato  defense  program,  for  example,  our 
allies  have  spent  $3  of  their  own  money  for  each 
dollar's  worth  of  assistance  we  have  given  them 
and  have  thereby  converted  the  military  vacuum 
that  existed  5  years  ago  into  a  position  of  genuine 
strength.  In  certain  underdeveloped  regions  a 
small  outlay  of  technical  or  developmental  assist- 
ance can  make  the  difference  between  a  rising  or 
declining  economic  outlook  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion. And  this,  in  turn,  may  make  the  difference 
between  a  nation  dedicated  to  freedom  and  a  nation 
whose  domination  by  communism  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time. 

Insofar  as  possible,  it  is  desirable  that  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  our  allies  be  built  and  sustained 
through  private  trade  and  investment.  All  our 
policies  are  geared  to  this  objective.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  we  cannot  achieve  the  desired  results 
unless  we  ourselves  are  willing  to  make  the  politi- 
cal decisions  required  to  facilitate  a  free  flow  of 
trade  and  investment.  Some  of  these  decisions  are 
very  difficult,  and  tbe  willingness  of  large  segments 
of  the  American  business  community  to  face  them 
squarely  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  the  cur- 
rent struggle. 

The  cost  of  collective  security  cannot  be  taken 
lightly.  President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary 
Dulles  have  stressed  their  determination  to  hold 
these  costs  to  a  minimum,  and  substantial  savings 
have  already  been  achieved.  But  it  would  be 
foolhardy  to  cut  costs  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences.   We  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  sur- 
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vival,  and  our  chances  to  avoid  a  devastating  hot 
war  depend  largely  upon  our  success  in  the  cold 
one.  All  the  military,  economic,  and  technical 
assistance  we  have  given  to  the  entire  world  since 
World  War  II  is  less  than  the  probable  cost  of  a 
few  weeks  of  an  all-out  thermonuclear  conflict. 

The  administration's  strong  support  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  a  period 
of  3  years  and  its  request  for  congressional  author- 
ization for  United  States  membership  in  the  Or- 
ganization for  Trade  Cooperation 3  is  based  on  the 
realization  that  the  economic  strength  of  the  free 
world  is  directly  related  to  the  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  cooperate  internationally  in  the 
reduction  of  unjustifiable  trade  barriers.  As  you 
know,  H.  E.  1,  the  Trade  Agreements  bill,  would 
permit  the  President  to  reduce  our  tariffs  by  5 
percent  each  year  over  a  period  of  3  years.  These 
reductions  are  obviously  modest,  but  the  willing- 
ness of  the  United  States  to  make  them  would  be 
a  clear  indication  of  its  determination  to  contrib- 
ute to  a  higher  level  of  mutually  advantageous 
commerce  among  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 
This  indication  would  be  strengthened  by  United 
States  membership  in  the  proposed  Organization 
for  Trade  Cooperation,  which  would  administer 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
The  General  Agreement  is  a  multilateral  trade 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  and  33  other 
countries  adhere.  They  represent  over  80  percent 
of  the  world's  trade,  and  the  cooperation  and  pro- 
cedures they  have  developed  in  their  annual  meet- 
ings have  done  much  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  that 
economic  warfare  which  characterized  the  thirties. 
The  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation  would 
provide  a  permanent  continuing  administration 
for  the  fair  trade  rules  for  international  commerce 
contained  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  The  Organization  would  thereby 
greatly  contribute  to  the  economic  strength  and 
political  and  social  stability  of  countries  to  which 
we  look  for  support  in  the  struggle  against  inter- 
national aggression. 

In  recent  weeks  Soviet  moves  regarding  Austria 
and  Chou  En-lai's  statements  at  the  Bandung  con- 
ference suggest  that  perhaps  at  least  a  tactical 


8  For  the  President's  message  to  Congress  on  foreign 
economic  policy,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  24,  1955,  p.  119.  For  the 
text  of  the  agreement  on  the  proposed  Organization  for 
Trade  Cooperation,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  4,  1955,  p.  579.  For 
the  President's  message  to  Congress  recommending  U.S. 
participation  in  Oto,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  25,  1955,  p.  G78. 
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shift  in  Communist  policy  may  be  taking  place. 
Although  our  experience  induces  caution  with  re- 
jpecl  to  these  developments,  the  stakes  are  so  high 
hat  national  interest  demands  we  explore  any 
i venue  which  might  lead  to  an  easing  of  interna- 
icnal  tension.  The  President  and  the  Secretary 
)f  State  have  made  it  clear  that  this  is  our  inten- 
ion. 

One  of  our  principal  long-term  assets  is  the  fact 
hat  we  are  not  compelled  to  make  a  choice  between 


our  moral  idealism  and  our  self-interests.  We  do 
not  have  to  hurt  others  to  help  ourselves.  Our  se- 
curity policies  are  in  fundamental  harmony  with 
our  humanitarian  traditions.  Both  our  pros- 
perity and  safety  are  enhanced  by  the  prosperity 
and  safety  of  other  free  nations.  We  can  move 
forward  with  the  profound  conviction  that  a  na- 
tion whose  interests  are  on  the  side  of  humanity 
will  ultimately  triumph  against  any  challenge. 


developing  U.  S.  Policy  on  Disarmament 


by  Harold  E.  Stassen 

S pedal  Assistant  to  the  President 


I  ha  ve  a  new  task.    And  I  need  your  help. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  most  dangerous  arms 
lildup  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  been  under 
ay.  It  intensified  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Ko- 
>an  aggression.     It  is  continuing  today. 

Weapons  have  been  designed  and  built  with  such 
bounding  force  that  a  single  squadron  of  mod- 
n  bombers  in  one  flight  can  pack  a  destructive 
>wer  greater  than  all  of  the  bombs  carried  by  all 
:  the  airplanes  in  all  of  their  flights  on  both  sides 

World  War  II. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone  in  knowledge  of 

ese  weapons. 

A  concentrated  center  of  political  and  military 
ithority  has  been  established  in  Moscow  which 
•pears  to  have  under  its  control  the  largest  non- 
irtime  armies  ever  ruled  from  one  point.  The 
met  Union,  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  mainland 
lina  area  together  have  over  7  million  men  under 
ms  now. 

Modern  weapons  deliverable  by  air  are  the  most 
tent  deterrent  to  any  march  of  aggression  by 
ese  huge  armies  within  the  European-Asiatic 
id  mass,  where  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  peo- 
js  of  the  world  reside.     In  this  sense,  under 

Address  made  before  the  American  Society  of  News- 
ier Editors  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Apr.  21  (White 
use  press  release). 
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present  world  circumstances  modern  weapons  are 
a  power  for  peace  as  well  as  a  source  of  danger  of 
war. 

The  capacity  of  major  nations  to  devastate  oth- 
ers, and  their  vulnerability  to  destruction  by 
others,  are  unparalleled  in  the  record  of  this  earth. 
There  is  every  indication  that  both  this  capacity 
and  vulnerability  for  all  great  nations  will  accen- 
tuate in  future  years  if  the  pyramiding  of  weapons 
continues. 

Faith  in  This  Nation 

This  is  the  black  background  against  which  I 
begin  my  endeavor  to  develop  the  basic  policy  of 
the  United  States  on  the  question  of  disarmament 
for  recommendation  to  the  President. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  difficulty.  Much  of  my 
own  experiences  in  war  and  in  peace  deepens  my 
realization  of  the  size  and  nature  of  the  obstacles. 
But  the  stakes  for  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
Kussian  nation,  and  for  all  mankind,  are  so  high 
that  we  must  succeed.  I  have  an  abiding  faith 
that  this  Nation,  under  God,  before  it  is  too  late, 
can  find  an  answer  that  is  better  than  a  grim  arms 
race,  can  find  an  answer  that  will  rescue  civiliza- 
tion from  the  scourge  of  an  atomic  World  War  III, 
and  can  obtain  world  agreement  to  it. 
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It  is  abundantly  clear,  but  should  be  explained 
again  and  again  to  all  who  cherish  freedom,  that 
the  answer  must  never  be  our  unilateral  disarma- 
ment or  one-sided  weakness.  The  consequences  of 
any  isolated  impotency  on  our  part  would  be  par- 
ticularly disastrous  at  a  time  when  the  opposing 
ideology  carried  with  it  the  obliteration  of  free- 
dom, the  denial  of  God,  and  the  ruthless  rule  of 
the  state  over  the  individual  human  personality. 

Record  of  the  Past 

It  is  a  fierce  fact  that  the  world  has  never  yet 
found  the  way  to  establish  a  durable  peace.  Dis- 
armament proposals,  limitation-of-arms  agree- 
ments, and  reduction-of-force  treaties  are  scat- 
tered through  the  pages  of  time  ever  overshadowed 
by  the  outbreak  of  war  and  more  war. 

But  these  centuries  of  failure  do  not  foredoom 
our  efforts  now.  Never  before  have  the  unique 
facts  of  today  prevailed.  Never  before  has  man- 
kind contemplated  the  results  of  war  in  the  terms 
that  now  must  be  faced.  These  unprecedented  cir- 
cumstances themselves  establish  not  only  the  most 
impelling  requirements  to  succeed  but  also  the 
best  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Nor  is  the  record  of  the  past  quite  as  bleak 
as  a  generalization  of  labor  in  vain  would  imply. 

For  example,  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  of 
1817,  limiting  the  naval  force  on  the  Great  Lakes 
to  three  vessels  of  equal  tonnage  and  armament 
for  each  nation,  was  a  conspicuous  success.  Signed 
by  Eichard  Rush,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
and  by  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  British  Minister  to 
Washington,  in  the  wake  of  the  fighting  of  the 
War  of  1812,  this  disarmament  agreement  was  a 
forerunner  of  the  longest  unarmed  peaceful  border 
in  the  world,  the  over  3,000-mile  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Both  nations  have 
enjoyed  the  bountiful  fruits  of  that  policy.  Both 
would  have  lower  living  standards,  less  security, 
weaker  positions  in  1955,  had  it  not  been  for  that 
rewarding  achievement. 

Our  research  back  through  the  ages  has  also 
disclosed  many  other  interesting  instances,  includ- 
ing, for  example,  reported  accounts  that  as  early 
as  000  B.  C,  two  and  one-half  thousand  years 
ago,  the  Chinese  States  of  the  Yangtze  Valley, 
after  a  series  of  wars  with  each  other,  entered  into 
a  disarmament  league  and  established  a  century 
of  peace. 

Although  the  overall  worldwide  characteriza- 
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tion  of  past  failure  is  not  denied,  many  otheil 
limited  successes  are  recorded. 

Six  Exceptional  Assets 

Furthermore,  there  are  some  exceptional  asset; 
which  will  be  of  great  value  in  this  new  move  tc 
solve  the  thus  far  insoluble  worldwide  problem 
May  I  call  to  your  special  attention  six  of  thes< 
favorable  circumstances. 

Foremost  I  would  list  the  fact  that  our  Natioi 
by  the  decision  of  its  people  is  now  presided  ove: 
by  a  man  with  an  amazing  capacity  for  leadership 
with  unparalleled  experience  in  war,  and  with 
profound  dedication  to  peace — President  Dwigh 
Eisenhower. 

I  have  found  even  in  remote  areas  of  the  glob 
a  high  and  rising  appreciation  of  the  quality  o 
our  President  and  a  keen  interest  in  his  view 
and  a  respect  for  his  attitudes.  I  have  seen  a 
close  hand  in  many  difficult  hours  his  poise  an* 
perception  and  his  deep  devotion  to  fundamenta 
objectives.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  soli* 
support  of  the  people  of  our  country  for  the  perl 
sistent  search  for  a  durable  peace,  a  search  whicl 
has  been  marked  by  a  long  and  consistent  recor* 
of  efforts  by  the  Government  of  the  United  State 
to  obtain  sound  agreements  for  disarmamen! 
through  the  United  Nations. 

A  second  significant  plus  as  we  work  upon  thl 
problem  is  the  fact  that  this  Nation,  with  it 
superb  caliber  armed  forces,  its  very  productive 
resilient  industrial  economy,  its  skilled  labor,  ei 
fective  management,  and  able  farmers,  and  it 
brilliant  assembly  of  scientists,  has  demonstrate! 
to  the  entire  world  that  it  cannot  be  outdistance! 
in  armament.  We  will  negotiate  from  strength 
real  strength,  now,  and  in  potential  for  the  in 
definite  future.  We  are  completely  aware  tha 
no  one  could  truly  win  a  modern  war,  but  we  ar 
also  confident  that  we  would  not  now  or  ever  los* 
a  modern  war. 

Third,  I  note  the  development,  in  both  of  ou| 
major  political  parties,  of  an  exceptional  degre* 
of  understanding  and  skill  in  the  conduct  of  for 
eign  policy,  currently  dramatically  emphasized  i:1 
the  personalities  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Joh 
Foster  Dulles,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Senat 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator  Walte 
George. 

This  advanced  ability  and  close  cooperatio: 
played  an  important  part  in  ending  the  Korea*! 
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War  with  its  explosive  potential  for  spreading  to 
worldwide  proportions.  In  less  than  a  score  of 
■ears,  highlighted  by  the  statesmanlike  joint  ef- 
forts of  the  late  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  and 
former  Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall, 
kinder  the  Presidency  of  Harry  Truman,  a  pos- 
sible weakness  in  our  political  party  system  has 
[been  forged  into  a  basic  strength.  Speeches  and 
actions  reflecting  lesser  vision  and  different  values 
in  both  political  parties  will  continue  to  be  trouble- 
!*>me  in  foreign  policy  matters.  But  the  essential 
tradition  of  both  political  parties  working  to- 
gether in  the  national  interest  on  the  issues  beyond 
our  borders  is  well  established  and  has  tremendous 
public  support.  I  do  not  believe  this  principle 
Jrill  be  broken  in  future  years. 

Cooperation  of  Free  Countries 

Fourth,  I  emphasize  that  cooperation  among  the 
tee  countries  in  economic,  military,  and  technical 
programs  has  attained  a  remarkable  level  of  ac- 
complishment. Western  Europe  this  year  will 
reach  a  record  peak  of  gross  production  equivalent 
to  $200  billion  per  year.  The  Marshall  plan  has 
been  a  solid  success.  The  free  world  as  a  whole 
i=  better  fed  and  better  clothed  than  ever  before. 
Many  serious  problems  remain,  and  more  needs  to 
be  done,  especially  in  the  arc  of  free  Asia.  But 
|he  momentum  of  progress  and  the  substantial 
Accomplishment  sets  the  stage  for  an  extraor- 
iinary  effort  to  devote  future  production  resources 
increasingly  to  the  service  of  the  needs  rather  than 
the  fears  of  mankind,  the  lives  rather  than  the 
deaths  of  the  young  generation. 

A  very  important  statement  of  policy  of  our 
relationship  to  the  world  was  included  in  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  letter  to  Secretary  Dulles  on 
April  15th  2  anticipating  the  establishment  of  a 
iermanent  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
•tration  as  a  semiautonomous  organization  with- 
in the  Department  of  State  to  administer  the 
|rograms  now  conducted  by  the  temporary  For- 
Ign  Operations  Administration.  The  President 
stated  that  it  had  come  to  be  widely  recognized 
that  a  long-range  continuing  basis  for  the  kind  of 
international  cooperation  in  development  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  strength  represented  by  these 
programs  is  an  integral  part  of  our  policy.  I  be- 
leve  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  people  of  both  political  parties 
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will  agree  with  that  policy  enunciation  by  the 
President.  It  is  a  policy  that  I  have  been  anxious 
to  see  established  in  the  national  interest  long 
before  I  entered  the  Federal  Government.  During 
each  year  of  the  temporary  annual  life  of  the 
organization  I  directed,  as  we  worked  on  problems 
which  we  knew  could  only  be  met  by  long-term 
continuing  effort,  I  have  been  more  certain  of  the 
need  of  such  a  long-term  policy.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  the  program  and  the  security  and  eco- 
nomic dividends  which  are  drawn  from  it,  not  only 
by  other  peoples  but  by  the  United  States,  are 
gradually  being  understood.  These  are  especially 
noted  when  comparison  is  made  to  the  economic 
and  security  situation  after  World  War  I  without 
such  a  program.  In  no  other  manner  can  less 
than  one  percent  of  our  gross  national  production 
and  less  than  five  percent  of  our  national  budget 
be  used  with  comparable  results. 

A  fifth  favorable  factor  is  reflected  from  the 
many  indications  that  the  vast  millions  of  peoples 
within  the  Soviet  Union  are  as  desirous  of  peace  as 
are  the  free  peoples.  Their  form  of  government 
makes  the  views  of  the  people  of  much  less  sig- 
nificance, but  the  impact  of  a  powerful  public 
opinion  is  nevertheless  of  some  importance. 

I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  my  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  8  years  ago  this  month.  I  recall 
a  conversation  with  a  machine-tool  operator  work- 
ing in  the  heavy  steel  plant  at  Sverdlovsk  deep  in 
the  heart  of  vast  Russia  in  the  Ural  Mountains 
area.  He  was  a  tall,  fur-hatted,  thin-faced  Rus- 
sian. I  noticed  him  as  we  were  moving  down 
through  the  huge  tool  assembly  building  of  the 
plant.  My  first-glance  identification  of  the  large 
machine  tool  at  which  he  was  working  was  correct. 
It  was  built  by  the  Niles  Tool  Company  of  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio.  He  was  engaged  in  adjusting  the  pre- 
cision cutting  edges.  In  our  discussions  which 
followed  through  the  interpreter,  and  which  in- 
cluded a  visit  to  his  home  and  meeting  his  wife 
and  three  daughters,  ages  19,  13,  and  11,  he  told 
me  of  their  peasant  family  background,  of  their 
problems  of  their  work,  and  then  of  their  hopes  for 
more  clothes,  more  room,  more  happiness — and 
"peace."  He  added,  "We  can  have  nothing  with- 
out peace." 

I  am  convinced  that  the  many  millions  of  Soviet 
citizens  continue  to  hold  this  view. 

/Sixth,  I  would  list  the  existence  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  its  established  forums  and  its  operat- 
ing committees  providing  an  important  avenue  for 
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the  consideration  of  proposals.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  given  vigorous  support  to  President 
Eisenhower's  atoms-f  or-peace  plan  that  has  helped 
get  it  under  way.  Today,  there  are  scholars  from 
20  nations  studying  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  at  the  Argonne  Laboratory  in  Chicago 
at  the  School  of  Nuclear  Science  and  Engineering 
conducted  by  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  In  August,  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  meets 
in  Geneva.3  This  peaceful  spearhead  may  prove 
to  be  of  a  crucial  nature.  It  was  approved  by  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
President's  atoms-for-peace  speech  on  December 
8,  1953. 

Cynicism  a  Serious  Handicap 

But  let  us  turn  from  a  discussion  of  assets  to  a 
consideration  of  two  of  the  many  liabilities. 

It  is  my  view  that  cynicism — confirmed,  con- 
gealed, compounded  cynicism — constitutes  one  of 
the  most  serious  handicaps.  This  Nation  never  can 
solve  a  difficult  problem  if  its  people  conclude 
that  it  is  hopeless.  Nothing  smothers  constructive 
action  in  a  free  nation  as  completely  as  a  heavy 
blanket  of  cynicism.  It  is  only  through  the  main- 
tenance of  an  abiding  determination,  of  a  never- 
failing  hope,  of  a  deep  faith,  that  results  can  be 
obtained  in  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  It 
is  very  easy  to  be  defeatist  about  disarmament. 
It  is  hard  to  blame  anyone  for  being  prone  to 
give  up  the  search.  But  if  defeatism  became  the 
rule  of  the  day  in  this  problem,  that  in  itself  would 
foredoom  failure.  I  cannot  today  spell  out  the 
steps  by  which  success  can  be  attained,  but  I  do 
say  that  success  must  be  attained.  I  do  promise 
a  concentrated  and  consecrated,  persistent  and 
prayerful  endeavor  to  penetrate  the  problem  and 
move  toward  solution.  I  can  also  point  out  that 
in  many  other  key  junctures  in  history  the  pessi- 
mists said  that  answers  could  not  be  found  but 
the  people  persisted  with  faith  and  answers  were 
found.  At  the  very  birth  of  this  Nation,  scoffers 
said  the  United  States  of  America  could  not  be 
thus  established.  Listen  to  what  Josiah  Tucker 
wrote  in  1787 : 

As  to  the  future  grandeur  of  America,  and  its  being  a 
rising  empire   under  one   head,   whether  republican   or 


•For  details  Of  plans  for   U.  S.  participation,  see  ibid., 
Mar.  1  I,  1866,  p.  444. 
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monarchial,  it  is  one  of  the  idlest  and  most  visional*}] 
notions  that  ever  was  conceived  even  by  writers  of  roj 
mance.  The  mutual  antipathies  and  clashing  interest^ 
of  the  Americans,  their  differences  of  government,  habil 
tudes,  and  manners,  indicate  that  they  will  have  no  cenl 
ter  of  union  and  no  common  interest.  They  never  cail 
be  united  into  one  compact  empire  under  any  specie;! 
of  government  whatever;  a  disunited  people  till  the  end 
of  time,  suspicious  and  distrustful  of  each  other,  they  wil| 
be  divided  and  subdivided  into  little  commonwealths  o» 
principalities,  according  to  natural  boundaries,  by  greaj 
bays  of  the  sea,  and  by  vast  rivers,  lakes,  and  ridges  oj| 
mountains. 

In  Britain's  darkest  hour  the  cynics  said  thai 
nation  could  not  survive.  But  the  British  nevei 
gave  up  hope,  and  it  became  instead  their  finesi 
hour  under  the  leadership  of  the  spirit  that  coulc 
not  be  extinguished,  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

Thus  my  plea  to  you  today  is  that  each  of  yov. 
in  your  own  way  see  to  it  that  the  powerful  insti- 
tution which  is  in  your  charge,  while  constantly 
and  realistically  describing  the  difficulties,  shal 
not  promote  but  shall  combat  the  wellsprings  oJ 
cynicism  which  are  so  easily  fed  in  this  crucia 
concern. 

Effort  of  Communist  Underground 

The  second  serious  handicap  that  I  would  cal 
to  your  attention  is  the  organized  effort  of  the 
Communist  underground  in  the  free  world.  These 
concealed  Communists  are  a  continuing  doubk 
threat  because  they  tend  to  mislead  both  the  people 
of  the  free  world  and  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  at 
the  same  time.  Success  in  working  out  the  policy 
on  disarmament  and  moving  toward  peace  with 
surefootedness  will  require  an  accurate  under- 
standing of  facts  by  both  the  people  of  the  free 
world  and  the  Government  of  the  U.  S.  S.  E 
Currently,  the  covert  Communists  around  the 
world  are  engaged  in  an  effort  to  deceive  the  people! 
into  believing  that  stripping  the  United  States  of 
its  modern  weapons  capacity  would  promote  peace.' 
In  fact,  it  would  be  the  trapdoor  into  the  most1 
horrible  war  and  the  most  destructive  century  of 
struggle  and  slavery. 

These  below-the-surface  Communists  are  cur 
rently  organizing  for  a  so-called  "World  Peace 
Conference"  in  Helsinki  in  May.  They  are  ac 
tively  engaged  in  enlisting  people  of  prominence 
who  are  not  Communists  to  make  statements  that 
will  fit  with  their  propaganda  objective.  They 
are  undoubtedly  making  glowing  reports  to  the 
Kremlin  of  their  success.     Herein  lies  the  double- 
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edge  danger  of  their  work.  Not  only  are  they  a 
handicap  to  the  correct  understanding  of  facts  in 
the  free  world,  but  they  also  tend  to  divert  the 
j  Politburo  in  Moscow  from  getting  a  correct  ap- 
praisal of  what  will  happen  in  the  free  world  in 
the  years  ahead  if  no  agreement  is  reached  on 
[this  question  of  disarmament. 

I  am  convinced,  for  example,  that  if  the  Soviet 
Union  had  not  been  misinformed  and  had  not  mis- 
appraised  the  reaction  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world,  the  Korean  War  never  would  have 
been  started. 

Exposing  Communist  Methods 

In  overcoming  this  second  obstacle  you  can  also 
be  of  great  assistance.  You  will  be  the  best  judges 
t>f  the  methods  you  follow.  For  one  suggestion, 
it  would  be  helpful  to  expose  by  wide  dissemina- 
tion and  repeated  description  the  methods  Com- 
munists use  in  enlisting  non-  Communists,  espe- 
cially non-Communists  whose  scientific,  literary, 
tr  public  position  establishes  newsworthiness. 
From  this  source,  the  Communists  obtain  many 
Statements  which  front  for  and  support  their 
bropaganda  line. 

The  search  for  a  sound  answer  to  the  over- 
shadowing dilemma  of  the  world — the  need  for 
biodern  armament  and  the  danger  from  modern 
armament — will  take  time.  May  I  respectfully 
ask  that  you  avoid  attempts  to  quickly  prejudge 
or  to  sensationally  publish  presumed  leaks  ?  Will 
you  help  in  your  own  way  to  maximize  the  assets 
and  minimize  the  liabilities  ?  Will  you  contribute 
toward  feeding  the  faith  rather  than  deepening 
the  despair  of  mankind?  The  world  confronts 
circumstances  of  so  grave  a  nature  that  I  would 
hope  a  special  concept  would  arise  from  the  free 
press  of  their  responsibility. 

In  working  with  me  on  this  assignment  you  are 
entitled  to  know  and  I  do  expressly  state  to  you 
that  I  have  one  ambition  and  only  one.  It  is  to 
successfully  discharge  this  responsibility  which 
President  Eisenhower  has  placed  upon  me  and, 
with  humility,  to  justify  in  some  degree  the  in- 
formal title  which  the  free  press  has  placed  upon 
the  assignment. 


Meetings  at  Paris 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  1 

I  go  to  Europe  on  this  mission  with  greater 
confidence  than  on  any  previous  missions  I  have 
taken  as  Secretary  of  State.  I  truly  believe  that 
our  meetings  in  Paris,  where  we  will  welcome  a 
newly  sovereign  Germany  into  the  Atlantic  al- 
liance, will  begin  the  writing  of  a  new  chapter 
in  the  European  story — a  chapter  which  will 
record  the  realization  of  a  new  Europe,  united, 
free,  and  secure,  of  which  men  of  vision  have  so 
long  dreamed. 

And  it  may  be  that,  even  as  we  meet  in  Paris, 
yet  another  great  city  in  Europe — Vienna — may 
see  the  coming  to  fruition  of  our  decade-long 
efforts  to  secure  freedom  and  independence  for 
Austria.  In  that  event,  I  would  prolong  my 
journey  to  meet  with  the  other  Foreign  Ministers 
in  Vienna  to  conclude  the  Austrian  state  treaty. 

These  two  achievements,  so  long  sought  by  the 
West,  would  of  themselves  open  up  new  vistas  for 
accomplishment. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
84th  Congress,  1st  Session 


Tenth  Semiannual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Information.  H.  Doc.  87,  February  10,  1955. 
8  pp. 

Regulation  of  Nets  in  Alaskan  Waters.  Report  to  accom- 
pany S.  456.     S.  Rept.  32,  February  11,  1955.    3  pp. 

Administration  of  Cargo  Preference  Act.  Report  pur- 
suant to  sec.  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Cong.  H.  Rept.  80,  Febru- 
ary 28, 1955.    22  pp. 

International  Telecommunications  Convention  and  a  Final 
Protocol  Thereto  Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  on  December 
22,  1952.  Report  to  accompany  Executive  R,  83d  Cong., 
1st  Sess.     S.  Exec.  Rept.  5,  March  4,  1955.     11  pp. 

Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act.  Report  to  accompany  S. 
Res.  63.    S.  Rept.  52,  March  10,  1955.    2  pp. 

Western  European  Escapees  and  Refugees.  Report  to 
accompany  S.  Res.  64.    S.  Rept.  53,  March  10, 1955.    3  pp. 


1  Made  on  the  occasion  of  Secretary  Dulles'  departure 
for  Paris  on  May  6   (press  release  247). 
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The  Relative  Power  Positions  of  the  Free  World  and  the  Soviet  Bloc 


by  Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi 


In  order  to  determine  the  relative  power  posi- 
tions of  the  nations  of  the  free  world  and  those  of 
the  Soviet  bloc,  we  must  examine  the  interrelation 
of  political  and  economic  considerations  affecting 
these  power  positions.  This  subject  is  filled  with 
variables  and  imponderables  which  the  American 
people  and  their  Government  must  weigh,  and 
sometimes  guess  at,  in  the  continuing  effort  to 
develop  an  equation,  or  formula,  called  our  foreign 
policy.  If  this  equation — by  no  means  a  simple, 
straight-line  equation — -is  to  succeed,  it  must  yield 
results  which  contribute  over  the  long  haul  to  the 
attainment  of  our  basic  foreign  policy  objective, 
namely,  the  improvement  of  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  take  as  a  starting  point  a  few  thoughts 
from  a  recent  study  called  Trends  in  Economic 
Growth:  A  Comparison  of  the  Western  Powers 
and  the  Soviet  Bloc,  published  in  January  by  the 
congressional  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Keport.1 

Relative  economic  strength  is,  of  course,  a 
fundamental  factor  in  the  struggle  between  the 
Communist  bloc  and  the  free  world.  Neither 
morale  nor  political  stability  nor  a  firm  military 
posture  can  long  be  sustained  in  its  absence.  This 
was  one  of  the  compelling  reasons  why  the  United 
States  embarked  upon  the  Marshall  plan  and  re- 
lated measures  designed  to  assist  in  rehabilitating 
the  wartorn  economies  of  countries  which  we 
counted  as  our  friends.  And,  as  we  now  look 
abroad,  we  realize  that,  although  these  efforts  have 
been  successful,  there  is  much  yet  that  needs  to  be 
done. 

But  economic  strength  is  not  the  sole  component 
of  national  power.     The  economic  factor  is  only 


one  dimension  of  national  and  international 
strength  and  cohesion  in  the  free  world.  We  must 
place  the  economic  factor  in  the  framework  of  the 
sum  total  of  the  factors — technological,  military 
political,  psychological,  and  cultural — which  must 
be  reckoned  with  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign- 
affairs. 


'  Copies  of  this  study  may  be  obtained  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  I).  C,  for  $1. 


Economic  Power  of  the  West  and  the  Soviet  Bloc 

Let  us  return  then  to  the  report  prepared  for  the 
Joint  Committee.  Here  are  some  of  its  conclu- 
sions, which  we  may  well  keep  in  mind.  They  sel 
forth  in  economic  terms  the  relative  power  position 
of  the  free  world  as  compared  with  the  Commu- 
nist-dominated world. 

1.  In  terms  of  basic  elements  of  economic 
strength  such  as  manpower,  agriculture,  steel  pro 
duction,  transportation,  and  generating  power,  the 
present  economic  capacity  of  Western  Europe,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada  combined  is  signifi 
cantly  greater  in  absolute  magnitudes,  diversity, 
and  flexibility  than  the  combined  strength  of  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

2.  In  the  period  1938-53  as  a  whole,  the  national 
product  of  the  United  States  increased  about  three 
times  as  rapidly  as  that  of  Free  Europe  and  almost 
twice  as  rapidly  as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.    To 
a  considerable  extent  this  difference  reflected  the 
varying  effects  of  World  War  II.     During  the 
postwar  period  between  1948  and  1953,  the  na-J 
tional  product  of  the  United  States  grew  not  quite  I 
30  percent  faster  than  that  of  independent  Europe! 
but,  significantly,  only  two-thirds  as  fast  as  that| 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  An  examination  of  the  various  factors  of  pro- 
duction (growth  of  labor  input,  agriculture,  hous- 
ing, etc.)  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Soviet: 
Union  today  gives  strong  grounds  for  expecting. 
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that  the  absolute  gap  in  the  size  of  the  two  econo- 
mies will  widen  over  the  next  two  decades,  al- 
though the  rate  of  growth  in  the  Soviet  Union 
might  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  rate  of  growth 
in  the  United  States. 

4.  Economically  Western  Europe  has  been 
Igrowing  somewhat  more  slowly  since  1938  than 
lhas  the  Soviet  Union,  although  the  growth  in 
I  Western  Europe  has  been  more  rapid  than  that  in 

the  satellite  countries.  If  the  rate  of  growth  in 
Western  Europe  is  not  to  fall  even  farther  behind 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate certain  bottlenecks  which  perpetuate  the  in- 
efficient use  of  labor,  capital,  and  natural  resources. 

5.  The  West  has  tremendous  economic  power, 
whereas  the  Soviet  bloc,  through  propaganda,  has 
been  hiding  its  lesser  economic  strength.  It  is  in 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  that  this  be  made 
known  throughout  the  world,  particularly  in  less 
developed  areas. 

6.  Superiority  in  economic  strength  and  eco- 
nomic growth  are  desirable  ends  in  themselves,  but 
they  do  not  assure  political  and  military  security. 
In  fact,  an  economy  that  is  already  largely  mobi- 
lized for  war  can  operate  with  great  effectiveness 
and  for  some  time  against  a  considerably  stronger 
economy  that  is  not  so  mobilized.  For  this  rea- 
son the  Soviet  bloc  can  bring  its  full  military 
strength  to  bear  mor*.  rapidly  than  can  the  West. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  conclusions  show  a  vast 
industrial-potential  superiority  on  the  side  of  the 
West  for  some  years  to  come.  However,  although 
we  may  derive  some  comfort  from  this  thought, 
let  me  sound  two  warnings  and  dispel  any  notions 
of  complacency. 

Industrial  Potential  vs.  Force-in-Being 

First,  the  hypothesis  on  which  this  superiority 
is  built  is  currently  under  fire.  The  validity  of 
the  industrial-potential  theory  of  national  power 
is  now  being  challenged.  This  theory  came  to  be 
understood  and  accepted  in  the  United  States  only 
during  World  War  II.  Before  that,  as  a  Nation 
we  had  been  pretty  well  committed,  according  to 
some  competent  observers,  to  a  force-in-being 
theory — although  in  a  somewhat  head-in-the-sand 
way,  judging  by  our  military  unpreparedness  at 
the  end  of  the  1930's. 

Now,  however,  under  the  impact  of  our  dizzy- 
ing technological  advances,  a  case  can  certainly  be 
made   for   urging   that   the   industrial-potential 


theory  is  itself  obsolete  and  that  the  force-in-being 
theory  should  be  back  in  vogue.  After  all,  a  suc- 
cessful day's  work  by  the  Soviet  air  force 
employing  thermonuclear  bombs  might  be  capable 
of  sending  this  country  back  to  the  Indians;  and 
if  the  U.S.  Air  Force  returned  the  compliment, 
Russia  would  revert  technologically  to  the  age  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that 
the  Kremlin  shares  this  view  of  the  absoluteness, 
yet  uselessness,  of  thermonuclear  warfare,  despite 
Molotov's  recent  remarks  to  the  effect  that  world 
civilization  would  suffer  but  that  what  would  be 
destroyed  would  be  the  "rotten  social  system  with 
its  imperialist  bases  saturated  in  blood — that  is, 
capitalism." 

So  we  seem  to  be  approaching  what  Winston 
Churchill  has  called  "the  balance  of  terror."  This 
might  be  regarded  as  the  mid-20th-century  version 
of  the  classical  balance  of  power.  In  any  event,  I 
would  guess  that  the  relative  validity  of  the  force- 
in-being  and  industrial-potential  concepts  can  be 
debated  extensively.  I  do  not  think  the  two  are 
mutually  exclusive  at  this  point  in  history.  Quite 
obviously  we  have  the  greatest  defensive  force-in- 
being  that  we  have  ever  maintained  in  the  absence 
of  all-out  shooting  war.  Yet  our  diplomacy  is 
based  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  industrial- 
potential  concept. 

The  policies  we  are  following  demand  a  strategy 
of  coalition  precisely  because  of  all  the  many 
eventualities  which  the  "balance  of  terror"  or 
thermonuclear  and  atomic  stalemate  gives  rise  to, 
or  makes  more  likely  or  more  intensified.  These 
eventualities  include  economic  warfare,  psycho- 
logical warfare,  "small"  wars  as  in  Korea  and 
Indochina,  and  internal  and  external  subversion, 
to  name  a  few.  They  dovetail  with  what  we  have 
known  to  be  Communist  strategy  since  Lenin 
spelled  it  out  in  1920  and  1921.  The  essence  of 
that  doctrine  is  that  the  world  revolution  will  be 
carried  out  through  indirect  warfare  rather  than 
by  a  head-on  clash  with  the  capitalist  countries. 
Here  we  have  a  type  of  conflict  which  is  far  from 
obsolete.  And  our  capacity  to  achieve  victories 
in  this  theater  of  operation  is  of  crucial  im- 
portance. 

Western  Europe  Falling  Behind 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  warning.  West- 
ern Europe  is  falling  behind  the  Soviet  Union  in 
its  rate  of  economic  growth.    We  have  noted  the 
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conclusion  in  the  report  prepared  for  the  Joint 
Committee  with  respect  to  this  matter. 

Although  the  United  States  did  not  at  first 
recognize  the  full  meaning  of  the  economic  struggle 
being  waged  by  the  Kremlin,  we  learned  fast — ■ 
and  won  significant  victories.  These  have  been 
reflected  in  the  tremendous  strides  in  economic  re- 
covery and  growth  taken  by  Western  Europe  since 
1948.  The  Marshall  plan  was  a  success — in  fact, 
a  brilliant  success.  I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  Marshall  plan  and  related  pro- 
grams played  an  essential  part  in  curbing  the 
spread  of  communism  in  France  and  Italy  at  a 
time  when  Communist  domination  was  a  distinct 
possibility.  But  even  more  than  that,  Western 
Europe  has  been  able  to  recover  and  move  ahead 
economically  to  the  point  where  it  now  supports 
military  strength  which  surely  must  give  the 
Kremlin  pause. 

But  still  more  needs  to  be  done.  Western  Eu- 
rope needs  further  stimulation  if  it  is  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  being  industrially  overshadowed. 
The  United  States  must  continue  to  foster  closer 
political,  economic,  and  military  integration  in 
Western  Europe  in  order  to  develop  more  fully 
the  potential  strength  of  its  human  and  material 
resources. 

This  is  the  aim  of  our  foreign  policy.  This  is 
the  purpose  of  our  leadership  and  contributions  in 
Nato,  of  our  affirmative  support  of  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  of  our  productivity 
assistance,  of  our  efforts  to  eliminate  trade  and 
payments  barriers.  And  here  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  further  gains  from  these  and  other  simi- 
lar measures  will  depend  heavily  on  the  example 
we  ourselves  set. 

The  Less  Developed  Areas 

In  the  rest  of  the  non-Communist  world,  if  we 
exclude  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Japan, 
the  economic  development  picture  is  bleak.  The 
economic  growth  process  has  barely  begun,  par- 
ticularly in  Asia.  Yet  there  is  a  tremendous  up- 
surge of  aspirations  and  pressures  for  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  pattern  of  life  which  cannot 
be  accommodated  unless  more  rapid  economic  de- 
velopment takes  place.  Unfortunately  the  finan- 
cial resources  and  skills  required  for  such  develop- 
ment are  often  lacking.  Even  if  greatly  increased 
external  assistance  were  to  be  forthcoming,  any 
marked  economic  improvement  could  only  be  sus- 


tained by  limiting  the  rise  in  immediate  consump- 1 
tion. 

The  promise  of  economic  improvement  is  being 
used  as  a  means  to  help  meet  the  challenge  of 
emerging  aspirations.    But  we  should  not  forget  | 
that  economic  improvement  can  fulfill  these  as- 
pirations only  if  it  is  accompanied  by  correspond- 1 
ing  changes  in  the  distribution  of  political  power,  I 
in  social  values,  and  in  governmental  efficiency.   If  I 
these  aspirations  continue  to  be  largely  frustrated,  I 
I  cannot  see  how  we  are  to  avoid  the  trend  toward  | 
extremism  and  violence  in  most  parts  of  the  less! 
developed  world. 

There  are,  of  course,  significant  regional  varia- 
tions in  the  pattern  described  above.  The  dangers  I 
arising  out  of  economic  frustration  are  perhaps! 
the  greatest  and  most  immediate  politically  ini 
South  and  Southeast  Asia,  where  the  pressure,  in-  J 
fluence,  and  apparent  attractions  of  Communist  I 
China  are  powerful. 

Latin  America  has  been  experiencing  very  rapid 
economic  growth  since  World  War  II,  but  living  J 
standards  are  still  low.  Threats  of  extremism'] 
do  not  arise  so  much  from  pressure  for  even  more  I 
rapid  growth  as  they  do  from  social  changes  and  I 
inflation  resulting  from  present  rates  of  growth  I 
and  from  lagging  development  in  a  few  countries,  | 

Let  us  recapitulate  at  this  point.    We  find  the 
existing  situation  to  be  one  in  which  the  economic  I 
power  of  the  West  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  1 
Soviet  bloc,  including  Communist  China.    A  vast  I 
area  in  Asia  and  Africa  is  inhabited  by  some  bil-  'I 
lion  people  who  are  uncommitted  to  either  power  'I 
bloc  and  whose  economic  and  social  aspirations  I 
and  nascent  nationalism  render  them  susceptible 
to  a  good  selling  job.    There  is  no  denying  that  f 
the  Soviet  bloc  has  seen  this  opportunity  and  hasi| 
done  a  good  selling  job.    Not  only  has  it  success- 11 
fully  used  propaganda  to  conceal  its  lesser  eco-l 
nomic  strength  but  it  has  also  maintained  the  lesser  || 
strength  in  a  mobilized  state,  thereby  offsetting; 
the  far  greater  potential  strength  of  the  West  in  a  : 
military  sense.    Thus  we  witness  the  paradox  of  a  ,1 
nation,  the  Soviet  Union,  which  can  equal  or  ap-  I 
proximate  the  best  in  jet  plane  production  but . 
which  cannot  provide  its  people  with  modern 
plumbing. 

In  this  situation  the  specific  objectives  of  our 
foreign  policy  may  be  stated  broadly  as  follows: 


1.  To  gain  the  adherence  to  free-world  k 
of  those  peoples  who  are  uncommitted  in  the 
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worldwide  struggle  between  the  forces  of  freedom 
and  communism. 

•2.  To  continue  to  build  the  strength  of  the  free 
world  so  that  its  ideals  can  be  defended  and  can 
ultimately  prevail,  as  I  am  confident  they  will. 

3.  To  avoid  making  any  significant  contribution 
to  the  total  power  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

This  adds  up  to  a  gigantic  task,  calling  for  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the  patience  of  Job.  We 
must  be  consistent,  make  sense  at  all  times,  and 
strive  for  no  more  than  the  attainable.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  vacillating  or  capricious  or  petulant. 
And  precisely  because  no  action  we  could  take 
would  enable  our  allies  and  other  non-Communist 
countries  to  achieve  all  of  their  aspirations,  we 
need  to  be  careful  in  what  we  set  out  to  do. 

Economic  Defense  Program 

One  form  our  efforts  take  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
objectives  is  the  so-called  economic  defense  pro- 
gram, which  we  and  other  nations  of  the  free  world 
have  developed  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  our  mili- 
tary defense.  The  goal  has  been  to  increase  the 
total  strength  of  the  free  nations  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  method  of  imple- 
mentation is  identified  in  the  public  mind  almost 
exclusively  with  the  denial  of  strategic  goods  to 
the  bloc.2  ("Strategic,"  incidentally,  is  a  rela- 
tive term,  meaning  goods  which  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  war-making  power.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  arrive  at  a  judgment  as  to  whether 
a  given  commodity  is  strategic  and,  if  so,  how 
strategic.) 

But  the  program  is  much  broader  and  much 
more  complicated  than  that.  For  example,  an- 
other important  economic  defense  objective  is  to 
lessen,  or  prevent  the  growth  of,  significant  de- 
pendence by  free- world  countries  on  trade  with  the 
bloc.  In  the  long  run,  this  objective  is  apt  to 
be  attained  not  so  much  as  a  result  of  "economic 
defense"  measures  as  such  but  rather  from  what- 
ever progress  is  achieved  in  our  other,  broader  pro- 
grams directed  to  solving  some  of  the  more  basic 
economic  problems  of  the  free  world. 

I  have  good  reasons  for  using  the  term  "eco- 
nomic defense"  rather  than  "economic  warfare." 
Economic  defense  is  not  merely  a  soft  phrase  for 
economic  warfare;  neither  is  it  a  concept  of  soft- 

*For  a  summary  of  U.S.  policy  on  strategic  trade  con- 
trols, see  Bulletin  of  May  31,  1954,  p.  843. 
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ness  or  passiveness  which  accepts  the  proposition 
that  the  initiative  invariably  rests  with  the  oppos- 
ing side.  "Defense"  describes  the  program  better 
than  "warfare"  and  represents  a  distinct  concept. 
It  is  aimed  at  more  precise  and  more  limited  ob- 
jectives. It  involves  an  entirely  different  method 
of  execution.  It  is  carried  out  internationally  in 
a  different  political  and  military  context.  For 
instance,  while  our  allies  have  been  willing  to 
accept  measures  immediately  or  proximately  re- 
lated to  the  Soviet-bloc  war  potential,  they  would 
not  be  willing  to  accept  measures  directed  against 
the  general  economic  well-being  of  the  Soviet-bloc 
populations. 

Now  there  are  some  who  would  urge  that  we 
abandon  our  present  policies  of  economic  defense 
and  engage  in  economic  warfare  with  the  Soviet 
bloc,  cutting  off  all  economic  dealings  between 
East  and  West.  This,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
would  be  unnecessary  and  highly  undesirable  in 
the  light  of  the  international  political  realities 
with  which  we  have  to  contend.  Such  a  course 
of  action  would  involve  the  risk  of  precipitating 
the  general  war  we  wish  to  avoid ;  would  gravely 
threaten  the  political  and  military  alliances  within 
the  free  world ;  and  might  even  do  more  damage 
economically  to  certain  countries  of  the  free  world 
than  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  selective  approach  embodied  in  the  eco- 
nomic defense  program  which  we  have  evolved 
with  our  allies  is  deemed  adequate  to  safeguard 
our  essential  security  interests  in  economic  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviet  bloc.  This  program  is  de- 
pendent for  its  effectiveness  upon  the  active  and 
sincere  cooperation  of  our  principal  allies.  We 
can  achieve  our  objectives  under  this  program 
neither  by  unilateral  action  nor  by  the  application 
of  coercion  upon  our  allies.  If  we  were  to  press 
our  other  sovereign  partners  in  this  effort  further 
than  they  feel  they  can  freely  go,  we  would  put 
the  whole  security  trade  control  system  in  jeop- 
ardy. Finally,  there  is,  beyond  the  relatively 
narrow  field  of  economic  defense,  the  wider  and 
more  fundamental  objective  of  unity  among  the 
free  nations,  which  it  is  in  our  highest  security 
interests  to  foster  and  preserve. 

Economic  Warfare 

"Economic  warfare"  is  a  relatively  simple 
concept.  Its  basic  objective  is  the  absolute  reduc- 
tion of  the  enemy's  strength  by  denying  him  access 
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to  outside  economic  resources  of  every  kind.  Its 
method  of  operation  is  total  embargo,  mainly  en- 
forced by  naval  blockade  but  supplemented  by 
collateral  measures  such  as  preclusive  buying, 
blacklisting,  and  financial  controls.  Other  meas- 
ures of  economic  warfare  include  the  following  in 
their  extreme  forms :  export  controls,  import  con- 
trols, transportation  controls,  transit  trade  con- 
trols, and  communications  controls.  All  of  these 
can  be  further  subdivided — transportation  con- 
trols, for  instance,  into  shipping  and  aircraft 
controls,  closing  of  railroads  and  highways,  clos- 
ing of  international  canals  and  other  waterways, 
denial  of  port,  repair,  and  bunkering  facilities, 
etc.  Or  financial  controls  might  be  broken  down 
into  measures  prohibiting  transfers  of  funds, 
sterilizing  gold,  blocking  external  assets,  etc. 

The  carrying  out  of  economic  warfare  by  a  num- 
ber of  allied  nations  requires  the  highest  degree  of 
political  unity  among  them — so  high,  in  fact,  that 
it  is  rarely  achieved  except  during  an  all-out 
shooting  war.  The  limitations  of  economic  war- 
fare are  often  underestimated,  by  the  way.  Even 
if  we  were  to  assume  that  all  of  our  free-world 
partners  on  whose  adherence  we  set  store  would 
join  us  in  a  full-scale  embargo  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  economic  impact  on  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  less  impressive  than  is  sometimes  assumed. 

I  hold  this  view  because,  in  terms  of  relative  eco- 
nomic magnitudes,  foreign  trade  plays  a  minor 
role  in  the  buildup  of  Soviet-bloc  strength.  At 
the  present  time  trade  between  the  free  world  and 
the  entire  Soviet  bloc  is  estimated  to  amount  to 
about  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  bloc's  total 
gross  national  product — that  is,  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  all  the  goods  and  services  produced  in 
the  bloc  in  any  given  year.  In  dollar  figures  free- 
world  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  including  Com- 
munist China,  in  1953  amounted  to  about  $1.4  bil- 
lion ;  Soviet-bloc  exports  to  the  West  were  about 
$1.6  billion.  By  way  of  comparison,  the  United 
States  itself  exported  about  $16  billion  in  1953 
to  all  countries  and  imported  about  $11  billion. 
Our  exports,  although  large  in  absolute  terms, 
constitute  only  about  5  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come. These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  rela- 
tively limited  exchange  of  goods  between  the  free 
world  and  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Moreover,  as  long  as  the  Soviet  bloc  maintains 
its  present  political  orientation  and  totalitarian 
organization,  it  will  not  allow  itself  to  become  too 
dependent  on  trade  with  the  free  world.    The 
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Soviet  bloc's  objective  is  to  achieve  "independence 
of  the  need  to  import"  or,  stated  another  way, 
vulnerability  to  outside  pressure.  Accordingly 
by  and  large,  its  military  and  industrial  machim 
will  be  built  and  maintained  on  its  own  resources 
It  can  achieve  this  aim  because  it  has  abundam 
natural  resources  and  is  able  to  shift  its  productive 
facilities  and  manpower — within  limits,  of  course 
but  in  a  way  that  is  sometimes  brutally  unin 
hibited. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  low  total  level  of  tht 
Soviet  bloc's  imports  from  the  West  tends  to  un 
derstate  the  relative  importance  of  the  products 
which  the  bloc  has  obtained.  The  ingredient  foi 
industrial  growth  which  the  Soviet  bloc  seems  mosi 
to  have  lacked  in  the  past  has  been  mechanical  anc 
engineering  skills.  These  skills  are  embodied  ir 
the  goods  the  Soviet  bloc  has  been  most  anxious  tc 
obtain — machinery,  machine  tools,  and  the  like 
The  Soviet  bloc  also  has  lacked  copper,  natura 
rubber,  and  industrial  diamonds.  Limitations  or 
the  export  of  these  tools  and  materials  probablj 
have  slowed  up  the  industrial  growth  of  the  Soviei 
bloc  to  a  modest  extent  during  the  last  few  years 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  continue  to  worl 
hard  on  the  program.  But  it  is  doubtful  thai 
these  measures  have,  or  ever  could,  really  hurt  the 
overall  Soviet-bloc  economyin  any  vital  way. 

Economic  defense  is  a  much  more  subtle  anc 
complex  idea  than  economic  warfare.  The  objec- 
tives are  relative  rather  than  absolute.  The  broac 
political  purpose  is  not  to  prosecute  a  present  wai 
successfully  but  to  prevent  a  general,  all-out  shoot- 
ing war.  The  economic  purpose  is  to  increase 
military  and  economic  strength  of  the  allies  in  re 
lation  to  that  of  the  potential  enemy.  Thus,  eco- 
nomic measures  which  weaken  the  Soviet  bloc  bui 
at  the  same  time  weaken  the  allies  more  than  the} 
do  the  bloc  are  not  effective  for  economic  defense 
The  political  cohesion  among  allies  forged  in  tht 
heat  of  actual  war  is  not  available  for  the  execu 
tion  and  enforcement  of  economic  defense  opera 
tions.  Enforcement  rests  not  on  naval  blockade 
but  on  the  export,  shipping,  transit,  and  transac 
tion  controls  of  the  individual  governments  con 
cerned  and  the  efficiency  of  their  intelligence  serv 
ices.  Diplomacy,  accordingly,  plays  a  much  mor 
predominant  role  in  economic  defense  than  in  eco -*' 
nomic  warfare. 

Let  us  put  it  another  way.    The  conduct  of  eco 
nomic  defense  places  on  us  the  same  demands  oilw 
care,  tact,  consistency,  yet  flexibility,  which  musllsi. 
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i  cliaracterize  all  of  our  efforts  in  the  foreign  policy 
j  field.  And  we  must  not  become  so  preoccupied 
I  with  the  pursuit  of  particular  economic  defense 
I  objectives  that  we  not  only  do  violence  to  the 
]  economic  defense  program  itself  but  also  jeop- 
I  ardize  the  achievement  of  more  important  ob- 
I  jectives. 

Here  are  two  examples  of  how  economic  defense 
\  considerations  and  other  kinds  of  economic  con- 
siderations  are  intertwined   with   political   and 
security  factors. 

Denmark  as  an  Example 

Our  economic,  political,  and  security  problems 
♦  with  Denmark  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 
Politically  and  strategically  the  Danes  have  in  the 
fpast  pursued  a  policy  of  neutrality,  in  line  with 
'  Scandinavian  tradition.    Danish  participation  in 
INato,    the    development    of    a    Danish    defense 
force,  and  Danish  cooperation  in  Greenland  are  a 
definite  abandonment  of  that  policy.     Denmark 
has  proved  herself  a  loyal  member  of  the  East- 
West  trade  control  system,  even  at  the  expense  of 
trade  that  is  vital  and  important  to  her.      The 
Danish  Government  now  faces  a  difficult  economic 
[situation  which  makes  offers  of  trade  with  Soviet- 
;  bloc  countries  seem  all  the  more  attractive.    These 
I  offers  become  even  more  enticing  when  the  West 
j  shows  signs  of  increased  protectionism.     High 
tariffs,  imposition  of  quantitative  restrictions,  and 
I  restrictive  state  trading  are  creating  great  hard- 
ships for  Denmark,  which  is  a  very  efficient  pro- 
ducer in  certain  fields. 

It  is  therefore  readily  apparent  why,  in  our  own 
security  interest,  we  must  weigh  our  economic 
actions  carefully  and  consider  their  impact  on  our 
political  and  security  objectives.  Insofar  as  Den- 
mark is  concerned,  we  must  keep  uppermost  in  our 
minds  that  we  wish  to  have  Denmark's  continued 
cooperation  in  the  free  world's  defense  effort  and 
that  any  restrictive  economic  action  which 
threatens  that  objective  should  be  avoided.  The 
same  interrelationship  of  our  economic  actions 
with  our  political  and  defense  objectives  extends 
to  all  areas  of  the  free  world. 

Situation  in  Japan 

Let  us  go  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe — to 
Japan.  The  economic  situation  there  gravely  con- 
cerns the  United  States  and  the  entire  free  world. 
Should    the    economy    deteriorate   substantially, 


Japan  might  well  lose  her  freedom.  A  significant 
drop  in  consumption  levels  would  create  social 
unrest  and  political  instability  which  would  invite 
subversion  from  within.  The  country  would  be 
unable  to  defend  itself  and  would  require  U.  S. 
military  forces  in  and  around  Japan  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.  If  this  is  to  be  prevented,  Japan  must 
take  vigorous  measures  to  strengthen  her  economy 
and  the  free  world  must  be  willing  to  trade  with 
Japan  on  a  substantially  increased  scale. 

Should  Japan  lose  her  free  status  as  a  result 
of  future  aggression  or  internal  upheaval  and  come 
under  Communist  domination,  the  present  balance 
of  world  power  would  be  drastically  altered.  The 
Kremlin  leaders  covet  Japan's  industrial  power 
just  as  they  covet  that  of  Western  Germany. 

Japan  is  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. However,  only  16  percent  of  the  country's 
area,  or  23,000  square  miles,  is  arable.  Her  popu- 
lation of  88  million  is  far  more  tightly  packed  on 
limited  arable  land  than  is  the  population  of 
Britain.  In  Japan  the  population  per  square 
mile  of  arable  land  is  4,400,  compared  with  1,800 
in  Britain  and  225  in  the  United  States.  More- 
over, Japan  suffers  generally  from  a  scarcity  of 
natural  resources.  She  must  rely  completely  on 
foreign  supplies  for  five  of  the  principal  com- 
modities she  requires :  phosphate  rock,  raw  cotton, 
wool,  bauxite,  and  crude  rubber.  She  is  also 
highly  dependent  on  imports  for  iron  ore,  coking 
coal,  petroleum,  tin,  and  lead. 

These  few  facts  are  evidence  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  self-sufficiency  for  Japan.  But  they  do 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  Japan's  attaining  a 
respectable  degree  of  self-support.  Japan's  large, 
diligent,  and  skillful  population  is  an  asset  not 
to  be  discounted.  By  importing  raw  materials  in 
large  quantities  and  exporting  manufactured 
goods  in  adequate  quantities,  Japan  can  realize  a 
margin  of  profit  sufficient  to  maintain  her  indus- 
trial establishment  and  provide  her  people  with  a 
decent  standard  of  life.  The  very  nature  of  this 
solution  to  Japan's  problem  of  survival,  however, 
reveals  her  utter  dependence  upon  foreign  trade. 
And  this  solution  will  be  reached  only  if  the 
free-world  markets  are  open  to  Japan. 

At  this  point  one  might  well  ask  what  Japan's 
trade  has  to  do  with  the  economic  defense  program. 
The  answer  is  Japan's  economic  and  geographic 
situation  in  relation  to  the  vast  hinterland  of  Com- 
munist China,  which  would  seem  to  be  Japan's 
natural  trading  partner.     Indeed,  during  1938- 
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39  the  China  mainland,  including  Manchuria  and 
Kwantung,  absorbed  one-third  of  Japan's  exports 
and  supplied  Japan  with  one-sixth  of  her  imports. 
Now,  less  than  2  percent  of  Japan's  $4  billion 
foreign  trade  is  conducted  with  Communist  China. 
Obviously  the  loss  of  this  prewar  trade,  along 
with  the  loss  of  the  former  colonies  of  Formosa 
and  Korea,  has  had  a  grave  impact  upon  Japan's 
economy. 

For  a  number  of  basic  reasons  it  is  unrealistic 
to  expect  that  Japan's  trade  with  the  China  main- 
land can  ever  regain  its  prewar  importance.  But 
there  are  businessmen  and  officials  in  Japan  who 
wishfully  think  otherwise  or,  at  least,  would  like 
to  test  this  conclusion.  But  Japan,  like  Denmark, 
is  a  loyal  member  of  the  East- West  trade  control 
system  and,  together  with  the  other  countries  co- 
operating with  the  United  States  in  this  system, 
maintains  a  strategic  embargo  against  Communist 
China  and  North  Korea  much  more  sweeping  than 
that  in  effect  against  the  European  Communist 
states.  With  the  limitations  on  trade  with  the 
China  mainland  imposed  by  security  considera- 
tions on  the  one  side  and,  more  important,  by  the 
Communists  themselves  on  the  other,  Japan  must 
look  to  the  free  world  for  increased  trade — which 
puts  us  right  back  where  we  were  a  moment  ago. 

What  are  we  doing  about  it  ?  Well,  the  United 
States  began  negotiations  in  February  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Japan 
into  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.3 
We  have  supported  Japan's  effort  to  become  a 
party  to  the  Gatt  because  we  feel  that  Japan's  full 
accession  to  the  General  Agreement  would  be  the 
biggest  single  step  which  could  be  taken  to  in- 
crease Japan's  trade  with  the  free  world.  We  are 
therefore  negotiating  with  Japan  directly  and  also 
stand  ready  to  offer  tariff  concessions  to  third 
countries  which  negotiate  with  Japan,  if  such 
concessions  will  help  them  grant  more  benefits  to 
Japanese  exports  than  they  could  otherwise  offer. 

U.  S.  Government's  Economic  Role 

In  considering  the  economic  defense  and  other 
programs  through  which  we  pursue  our  foreign 
policy  objectives,  we  must  constantly  keep  in  mind 
that  our  concept  of  the  proper  role  of  government 
in  economic  affairs  is  much  narrower  than  that  of 
most  other  countries.  For  us  the  major  normal 
function  of  government  in  the  economic  sphere  is 

*Ibid.,  Feb.  28,  1955,  p.  .'55!). 


to  create  a  climate  in  which  private  enterprise  canl 
flourish  free  from  artificial  restraints.  This! 
basic  creed  is  carried  over  into  our  economic  rela-l 
tions  with  other  countries.  Our  principal  speci-1 
fie  programs  aim  at  the  removal  of  artificial  re- J 
straints  on  the  movement  of  goods,  services,  andl 
capital,  whether  publicly  or  privately  imposed.! 
We  seek  to  reduce  tariffs,  eliminate  quota  restric- 
tions,  get  rid  of  cartels,  do  away  with  exchange! 
restrictions,  and  remove  restraints  on  foreign  in- 1 
vestment.  We  feel  that  government  should  in- 1 
terfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  free  market,  i 
This  concept  of  the  role  of  government  is  not  I 
shared  or  understood  by  many  other  countries  of  I 
the  free  world.  To  them  there  appears  to  be  al 
contradiction  between  our  vast  responsibilities  as  1 
leader  of  the  free  world  and  what  seems  to  them! 
the  absence  of  a  bold,  positive,  and  constructive! 
program  except  in  time  of  emergency.  This  dif-l 
f erent  concept  of  the  function  of  government  gives  I 
rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  misunderstanding  and 
disappointment  abroad  in  regard  to  our  economic  I 
policies.  It  explains  why  we  are  restricted  in  what  I 
our  Government  can  do  economically  in  peace- 1 
time.  It  is  something  that  we  constantly  have  to  I 
clarify  to  our  friends  abroad  as  we  seek  to  move! 
forward  on  both  the  security  and  the  economic  I 
lines,  and  I  submit  we  need  to  move  forward  on  I 
both. 

The  President's  Program 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  aspect  of  this  very  i 
broad  problem,  namely  the  President's  foreign  | 
economic  program.  I  think  this  program  is  an  I 
important  means  of  making  significant  advances  I 
toward  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  in  the  power  I 
struggle  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

We  have  seen  that  the  impressive  postwar  rate 
of  European  industrial  activity  is  unlikely  to  bel 
maintained.    We  have  seen  that  the  United  States  j 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  outstripping  Western  1 
Europe  in  economic  growth.    We  have  noted  that  | 
further  European  progress  depends  upon  break-  1 
ing  certain  bottlenecks.    We  have  expressed  the  I 
hope  that  full-scale,  decisive  military  conflict  with  I 
the  Soviets  may  be  staved  off  indefinitely,  in  part  ) 
by  the  sheer  horror  it  invokes.   We  have  also  noted  > 
that  even  full-scale  economic  pressure  on  the  Soviet  i 
Union  has  extremely  limited  potentialities.    We 
have  cited  the  key  importance  of  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  of  Asia  as  vital  cold-war  battle- 
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■rounds  in  themselves  and  also  as  crucial  elements 
of  continuing  free-world  economic  growth.  We 
have  also  stressed  the  need  for  convincing  the  na- 
tions whose  support  we  seek  that  it  is  not  the 
United  States  which  keeps  them  from  attaining 
their  sometimes  exaggerated  aspirations. 

If  further  aid  to  Europe  has  limited  prospects 
and  massive  aid  to  Asia  cannot  be  effectively  ab- 
sorbed, what  measures  are  open  to  us  to  promote 
economic  growth  and  confidence  in  U.S.  leader- 
ship? 

One  very  important  answer  is  a  trade  program 
which  will  (1)  keep  open  the  prospect  of  expand- 
ing trade  and  growing  living  standards  and 
1(2)  provide  a  day-to-day  demonstration  of  U.S. 
willingness  to  join  with  others  in  the  cooperative 
resolution  of  problems  of  vital  economic  concern 
through  the  Gatt. 

These  are  precisely  the  aims  of  the  President's 
program  on  foreign  economic  policy,  which  he 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  January  10.4  The 
main  parts  of  that  program  are : 

1.  Tariff  Reduction.  A  moderate,  gradual,  and 
reciprocal  program  of  cuts  was  proposed.  The 
President  requested  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  which  now  gives  him  lim- 
ited authority  to  lower  tariffs  in  exchange  for 
considerations  by  other  countries.  Under  the  pro- 
posed extension  he  would  be  authorized  to  reduce 

,  rates  by  as  much  as  5  percent  each  year  for  3  years. 
The  safeguards  are  important  since  stability  of 
our  policy  is  crucial. 

2.  Customs  Simplification.  Further  simplifi- 
cation of  complex  commodity  definitions,  classifi- 
cations, and  rate  structures  and  better  standards 
for  valuation  of  imports  were  recommended.  The 
President  also  promised  further  efforts  to  improve 
customs  administration. 

3.  Foreign  Investment.  The  increased  flow 
abroad  of  United  States  private  capital,  particu- 
larly to  less  developed  countries,  would  contribute 
greatly  to  the  expansion  of  two-way  international 
trade  and  do  much  to  offset  the  false  but  alluring 
promises  of  the  Communists,  the  President  said. 
He  proposed  taxation  of  business  income  from  for- 
eign subsidiaries  or  branches  at  a  rate  14  per- 
centage points  below  the  rate  on  domestic  income 
of  corporations.     Another  recommendation  was 


1  Ibid.,  Jan.  24, 1955,  p.  119. 


for  U.S.  participation  in  a  proposed  $100-million 
International  Finance  Corporation  to  assist  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  underdeveloped  countries. 

4.  Technical  Cooperation.  The  United  States 
has  a  vast  store  of  practical  and  scientific  know- 
how  that  is  needed  in  the  less  developed  areas  of 
the  world.  United  States  participation  in  techni- 
cal cooperation  programs  should  be  carried 
forward. 

5.  Encouraging  International  Travel.  Encour- 
agement given  to  travel  abroad  is  extremely  im- 
portant, both  for  its  cultural  and  social  impor- 
tance in  the  free  world  and  for  its  economic 
benefits.  The  President  suggested  that  Congress 
increase  the  present  $500  duty-free  allowance  for 
tourists  to  $1,000,  exercisable  every  6  months. 

6.  Encouraging  U./S.  Participation  in  Interna- 
tional Trade  Fairs.  Soviet  and  satellite  exhibits 
in  international  trade  fairs  in  the  last  few  years 
have  been  well  planned  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  producing  on  a  large 
scale  for  peace  and  is  creating  a  paradise  for 
workers.  The  United  States,  which  has  a  larger 
volume  of  international  trade  than  any  other  na- 
tion, until  recently  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
at  these  trade  fairs.  The  President's  message 
outlined  the  recently  instituted  program  of  en- 
couraging participation  by  United  States  concerns 
in  international  trade  fairs.  At  the  first  fair  in 
which  the  United  States  presented  a  central  ex- 
hibit, at  Bangkok  in  December  1954,  our  exhibit 
was  awarded  first  prize.  Over  100  American 
companies  contributed  to  this  exhibit. 

7.  Convertibility.  Steady  progress,  particu- 
larly by  "Western  European  countries,  is  being 
made  toward  our  mutual  objective  of  restoring 
currency  convertibility,  which  is  necessary  to  a 
steadily  rising  volume  of  world  trade  and  invest- 
ment. We  believe  that  our  total  foreign  economic 
policy  can  make  an  important  contribution  to  the 
achievement  of  convertibility. 

8.  Official  U.S.  Participation  in  the  GATT. 
The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  pro- 
vides a  code  which  minimizes  the  impairment  of 
tariff  reductions  through  ingenious  restrictive  de- 
vices such  as  quotas,  internal  taxes,  etc.  It  also 
sets  up  procedures  for  resolving  disputes.  It  has 
significantly  contributed  to  a  substantial  growth 
of  trade  in  the  turbulent  postwar  period.  It  pro- 
vides a  forum  for  building  confidence  in  the  free 
world's  capacity  to  settle  issues  where  there  are 
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genuine  concrete  conflicts  of  commercial  interest 
at  stake. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  areas  and  methods 
through  which  the  United  States  is  exercising  its 
leadership  in  promoting  the  achievement  of  those 
high  levels  of  trade  that  are  designed  to  enhance 
the  economic  strength  of  the  free  world  upon 
which  the  freedom  and  security  of  all  depend. 
Some  of  the  measures  I  have  enumerated  above  are 
quite  pedestrian,  but,  after  all,  many  of  history's 
profound  and  lasting  changes  occurred  through 
successive  modest  steps  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
No  one  of  the  measures  by  itself  will  make  for 
spectacular  progress  toward  the  desired  end;  all 
of  them  taken  together,  however,  can  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact. 

The  United  States  has  available  still  other  posi- 
tive programs  and  instruments  designed  to  inspire 
hope  abroad  and  to  have  a  multiplier  effect  in  the 
direction  of  steady  economic  improvement.  These 
include  a  modest  amount  of  economic  aid  (mostly 
in  Asia) ,  the  disposition  of  agricultural  surpluses, 
the  lending  activities  of  the  Export- Import  Bank, 
and  our  participation  in  the  International  Bank 
for  Eeconstruction  and  Development. 

We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  pushing  these  positive  and  imagi- 
native measures  in  its  own  interests  as  well  as  in 
the  interest  of  the  economic  well-being  of  the  entire 
free  world.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  ends 
are  good  in  themselves  and  not  merely  a  defense 
against  communism.  We  would  be  pursuing  these 
ends  even  if  the  Communist  menace  did  not  exist. 

•  Mr.  Kalijarvi,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 
His  article  is  based  on  an  address  made  on  March 
22  before  the  Georgetown  University  Air  Force 
ROTO,  Washington,  D.  O. 


Agreement  Signed  for  Sale  of 
Cotton  and  Tobacco  to  Finland 

Press  release  248  dated  May  6 

An  agreement  was  signed  in  Helsinki  May  6 
be!  ween  the  Government  of  Finland  and  the  Gov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  providing  for  the 
sale  to  Finland  under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Con- 
.  of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
rallied  at  $5,250,000.  Ambassador  Jack  K.  Mc- 
Fal]  signed   for  the  United  States,  and  Minister 


Gunnar  Palmroth,  Director  of  Economic  Affairs] 
of  the  Finnish  Foreign  Ministry,  for  Finland. 

Under  the  agreement  Finland  is  obtaining  ap-j 
proximately  $3,000,000  worth  of  cotton  andl 
$2,250,000  worth  of  tobacco.  These  commoditiesl 
will  be  sold  to  private  Finnish  importers  and  the 
local  currency  (Finnmarks)  received  in  paymentl 
will  be  used  for  U.S.  Government  purchases  of  I 
Finnish  products. 

This  transaction  is  additional  to  a  $5  million 
sale  of  U.S.  cotton  and  tobacco  to  Finland  in  Feb- 
ruary 1954  and  a  sale  this  year  of  about  $2,000,0001 
worth  of  U.S.  coal.     These  commodities  were  also] 
sold  for  Finnmarks.    The  proceeds  of  last  year's! 
sale  were  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  Finnish 
forest  products,  and  the  equivalent  in  Finnmarks 
of  $1,200,000  has  already  been  expended  for  Fin-] 
nish  lumber  products  which  were  sent  to  Greece] 
for  use  in  reconstruction  in  the  Ionian  Islands 
necessary  as  a  result  of  earthquake  damage.    With 
regard  to  the  sale  of  coal,  shipments  are  in  prog-  3 
ress  and  the  proceeds  from  this  sale  will  also  be 
used  to  purchase  Finnish  forest  products. 

Shipment  of  the  cotton  and  tobacco  to  Finland  I 
under  Public  Law  480  will  bring  to  about  $11  mil-  ] 
lion  the  total  amount  remaining  available  in  Finn- 
marks  under  these  transactions. 

After  discussions  with  the  Finnish  Government, 
the  United  States  has  expressed  its  intent  to  util- 1 
ize  the  major  portion  of  the  available  Finnmarks 
for  the  purchase  of  Finnish  prefabricated  build- 
ings. Through  the  use  of  these  funds  the  United 
States  expects  to  be  able  to  provide  a  temporary 
cushion  of  assistance  to  the  Finnish  prefabricated 
housing  industry,  which  has  suffered  a  sharp  cur- 
tailment of  its  exports  due  to  a  large  reduction  in 
Soviet  purchases. 

It  is  anticipated  that  prefabricated  buildings 
purchased  from  Finland  will  be  utilized  to  meet ! 
housing  needs  arising  in  connection  with  U.S. 
Government  programs  in  other  countries. 

Supplemental  Agricultural  Agreement 
With  Turkey 

Press  release  234  dated  April  28 

On  April  28  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  George 
V.  Allen,  representing  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
Melih  Esenbel,  Deputy  Secretary  General  of  the 
Turkish  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  concluded 
negotiations   which   will   make   additional   U.S. 
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Igricultural  commodities  available  to  Turkey.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  remaining  175,000  tons  of 
(Trains  of  the  second  part  of  the  November  15, 1954, 
agreement1  are  required  to  meet  the  continuing 
emergency  grain  needs  of  Turkey.  A  supple- 
mental agreement  was  also  signed. 

(Under  the  terms  of  this  supplemental  agreement, 
approximately  11,900  metric  tons  of  U.S.  cotton- 
Eed  oil  (basis  once-refined  oil)  will  be  sold  for 
Turkish  lire,  in  accordance  with  Title  I  of  Public 
Law  480,  83d  Congress,  and  approximately  9,000 
metric  tons  of  U.S.  wool  are  proposed  for  ex- 
change for  Turkish  manganese  and  chrome  ore, 
under  the  provisions  of  Title  III  of  the  same  act. 
The  Turkish  lire  derived  from  the  purchase  of 
grains  with  Foa  defense  support  funds  will  be 
used  for  the  Turkish  armed  forces,  and  those  re- 
sultant from  Department  of  Agriculture  sales  of 
grain  and  cottonseed  oil  will  be  used  for  U.S.  ex- 
penses in  Turkey  and  for  loans  for  the  promotion 
of  Turkish  economic  development. 


President  Asks  Investigation 
off  Certain  Cheese  Imports 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  9 

The  President  announced  on  April  9  that  he  has 
directed  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to  make  an 
immediate  investigation  to  determine  whether  cer- 
tain imports  of  cheeses  should  be  made  subject  to 
the  Presidential  proclamation  of  June  1953  2  which 
established  annual  import  quotas  for  certain  man- 
ufactured dairy  products,  including  specified  types 
of  cheeses. 

The  President  acted  pursuant  to  a  request  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  For  reasons  of  lan- 
guage, some  imports  of  cheeses,  either  because  of 
the  ingredients  they  contain  or  the  way  in  which 
they  are  packaged,  have  not  been  regarded  by  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  as  subject  to  the  Presidential 
proclamation.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
however,  views  these  cheeses  as  indistinguishable 
from  those  admittedly  covered  by  the  proclama- 
tion and  considers  their  uncontrolled  importation 
a  serious  threat  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  proc- 
lamation. 

Pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  as  amended,  annual  import  quotas 
for  certain  manufactured  dairy  products,  includ- 

1  Buixetih  of  Xov.  29, 1954,  p.  814. 
'/bid.,  June  29, 1953,  p.  918. 


ing  specified  types  of  cheeses,  were  established  in 
June  of  1953  by  Presidential  Proclamation  3019 
(8  June  1953),  as  amended  by  Presidential  Proc- 
lamation 3025  (30  June  1953)  .3  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  seeks  modification  of  this  procla- 
mation. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Tariff  Commission  the  Presi- 
dent asked  that  the  Tariff  Commission's  investiga- 
tion and  report  of  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions be  completed  as  promptly  as  practicable  in 
order  that  a  final  decision  in  this  matter  might 
be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  investigation  will  be 
made  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended. 


Agreement  With  Israel  for  Sale 
of  Surplus  Commodities 

Press  release  236  dated  April  29 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  John  D. 
Jernegan,  representing  the  U.S.  Government, 
and  Ambassador  Abba  Eban,  representing  the 
Government  of  Israel,  on  April  29  signed  an  agree- 
ment providing  for  the  sale  of  $8.3  million  worth 
of  U.S.  surplus  commodities. 

Effective  immediately,  the  U.S.  Government 
will,  under  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public 
Law  480,  83d  Congress),  begin  furnishing  Israel 
with  approximately  50,000  metric  tons  of  wheat, 
33,000  cwt.  of  rice,  6,000  bales  of  cotton,  250,000  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  1,000  metric  tons  of  butter,  40,000 
metric  tons  of  feed  grains,  and  2,228  metric  tons 
of  cottonseed  oil. 

The  Israeli  pounds  derived  from  the  purchase 
of  these  commodities  will  be  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, including  U.S.  expenditures  in  Israel,  and 
some  will  be  loaned  for  the  promotion  of  Israeli 
economic  development. 


Mrs.  Hottel  Confirmed  to 
U.N.  Social  Commission 

The  Senate  on  April  20  confirmed  Althea  K. 
Hottel  to  be  U.S.  Kepresentative  on  the  Social 
Commission  of  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social 
Council  for  the  term  expiring  December  31,  1957. 


1  Ibid.,  July  13, 1953,  p.  62. 
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The  Department  of  State  and  the  Quest  for  Quality 


hy  Harold  B.  Hoskins 

Director  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 


I  am  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of  reading 
to  you  a  message  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Foster  Dulles : 

It  is  encouraging  to  me  to  learn  that  the  College  English 
Association  is  devoting  its  Institute  conference  this  year 
to  the  theme,  "Liberal  Education,  Industry,  and  the 
Quest  for  Quality." 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  you  have  invited  par- 
ticipation by  the  Department  of  State  in  your  consider- 
ation of  this  theme.  At  no  time  in  our  history  has  it 
been  more  important  for  our  country  to  develop  to  the 
utmost  the  innate  abilities  of  its  citizens  and  especially 
of  those  who  will  be  entering  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment both  in  Washington  and  in  our  many  Foreign  Serv- 
ice posts  abroad.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  discussions  at 
your  conference  will  produce  some  useful  suggestions  on 
the  most  effective  means  for  accomplishing  this  difficult 
task. 

A  year  ago — I  choose  this  point  of  time  for 
reasons  that  will  appear  in  a  moment — the  Foreign 
Service  Officer  Corps  consisted  of  1,285  men  and 
women.  These  careerists  in  diplomacy,  the  "eyes 
and  ears  of  the  Government  abroad,"  staffed  the 
68  embassies,  9  legations,  and  167  consulates  which 
the  United  States  maintained  in  105  countries. 
Upon  them  rested  the  responsibility  of  guarding 
and  forwarding  the  ever-growing  business  of  the 
United  States  with  other  nations.  They  negoti- 
ated treaties,  carried  out  the  stipulations  of  laws 
enacted  by  Congress,  and  executed  the  policies 
determined  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Their  judgment,  accuracy,  and  penetra- 
tion, the  objectivity  of  their  reports,  their 
precision  and  clarity  of  expression,  were  the 
ingredients  from  which  our  foreign  policy  was 
being  determined.    It  is  no  more  than  a  simple 

'Address  made  before  the  College  English  Association 
Institute  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  on  Apr.  5. 
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statement  of  fact  to  say  that  these  officers  were 
our  first  line  of  peacetime  defense. 

This  corps  of  professional  officers  did  not  grow 
in  proportion  to  the  expanding  requirements  of 
the  Foreign  Service.  Since  World  War  II,  ap- 
pointees to  class  6  combined  with  lateral  entrants 
were  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  normal  attri- 
tion, leaving  the  United  States  Government 
shorthanded  in  its  representation  abroad. 

Here  I  must  make  it  clear  that,  despite  increas- 
ing and  ever- widening  responsibilities,  the  quality 
of  work  at  our  overseas  posts  was  not  permitted 
to  drop.  The  added  burdens  of  the  regular  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officers  were  shared  by  two 
other  groups  in  the  Foreign  Service.  One  of  these 
groups  was  made  up  of  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Staff  Corps,  a  regularly  constituted  body 
of  administrative  personnel,  stenographers,  clerks, 
and  other  employees  intended  to  perform  services 
ancillary  to  diplomatic  and  consular  work.  The 
other  group  was  made  up  of  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers,  mostly  specialists  in  various  fields 
who  received  limited  appointments  to  perform 
specific  assignments.  Many  individuals  in  these 
two  groups  also  served  with  competence,  often 
with  very  marked  skill,  in  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  areas  of  activity.  The  delay  or  inability, 
through  legislative  or  other  impediment,  to  induct 
the  ablest  Staff  and  Reserve  officers  into  the  For- 
eign Service  Officer  Corps  inflicted  invidious  pen- 
alties on  some  persons  concerned  and  deprived  the 
Foreign  Service  of  talented  and  experienced  career 
officers. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  numerous  reasons  why 
little  had  been  done  to  improve  the  state  of  affairs 
described  above.  That  it  was  deplorable  and  re- 
quired correction  had  for  some  time  been  well 
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known.  Commissions  had  been  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate it.  Recommendations  had  been  made. 
Law-  had  been  written.  In  a  way  the  situation 
was  suggestive  of  Mark  Twain's  observation  on 
the  weather:  everybody  talked  about  it,  but  no- 
body ever  seemed  to  do  anything. 

Public  Committee  on  Personnel 

On  March  5,  1954,  a  Public  Committee  on  Per- 
sonnel, consisting  of  eight  highly  qualified  men 
under  the  chairmanship  of  President  Henry  M. 
Wriston  of  Brown  University,  was  established  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
"concerning  the  measures  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  effectiveness  of  the  professional  service  to  a 
landard  consistent  with  the  vastly  increasing  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  .  .  ." 
I  Some  10  weeks  later,  on  May  18,  the  committee 
fubmitted  their  recommendations  for  improving 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States.  The 
major  elements  of  the  Wriston  Report,  as  it  is  pop- 
ularly called,  were  promptly  approved  by  Secre- 
tary Dulles  and  President  Eisenhower.  Instruc- 
tions followed  immediately  to  put  the  new  pro- 
gram into  action.  Considerable  progress  has 
already  been  made  toward  implementing  the  rec- 
ommendations of  this  report. 

The  essence  of  the  Wriston  Report  is  that  the 
Foreign  Service  Officer  Corps  be  gradually  in- 
creased from  the  1,285  officers  it  contained  a  year 
ago  to  a  maximum  of  3,900  officers.  They  are  to  be 
obtained  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  integration,  that  is 
by  induction,  at  grade  and  salary  levels  commen- 
surate with  individual  qualification,  from  the  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  and  Staff  Corps  and  from 
Civil  Service  employees  in  the  Department  of 
State;  (2)  by  recruitment  of  a  larger  number  of 
young  men  and  women,  chiefly  to  be  drawn  from 
file  colleges  and  universities,  to  enter  the  Foreign 
Service  at  the  bottom,  or  in  class  6.  Of  these  two 
methods  the  former  is  intended  to  be  used  on  a 
large  scale  for  a  limited  time  only.  Thereafter, 
except  in  relatively  rare  cases,  Foreign  Service 
officers  will  enter  only  at  class  6,  at  a  rate  that 
is  planned  to  be  250  to  300  a  year.  This  is  the 
annual  increment  which  it  is  estimated  will  be 
needed  to  keep  the  Foreign  Service  at  full 
strength. 

Since  the  new  plan  got  under  way  less  than  a 
year  ago  nearly  500  Reserve,  Staff,  and  Civil 
Service  officers  have  been  commissioned  as  Foreign 


Service  officers.  By  next  fall  it  is  expected  that 
the  program  known  as  "lateral  entry"  or 
"wristonization"  from  the  collateral  services  will 
have  been  substantially  completed. 

Special  Training 

From  this  brief  report  on  primary  problems  and 
the  avenues  of  solution  I  turn  now  to  an  insepa- 
rable matter  of  basic  concern.  I  quote  from  the 
Wriston  Report : 

Stimulating  a  steady  flow  of  good  material  into  the 
Foreign  Service  is  only  one  part,  perhaps  the  most  simple 
part,  of  the  long-range  personnel  problem.  Even  more 
important  is  the  kind  of  special  training,  on  the  job  and 
otherwise,  that  is  accorded  this  material  after  it  passes 
into  the  Service's  hands. 

The  need  for  special  on-the-job  or  in-service 
training  was  not  a  discovery  of  the  Wriston  Com- 
mittee. As  far  back  as  March  1947,  as  provided  in 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  the  Department 
of  State  established  an  educational  unit  in  Wash- 
ington named  the  Foreign  Service  Institute.  Its 
functions  were  three: 

(1)  To  provide  short  courses  described  as  "ori- 
entation" and  "procedural  training."  Virtually 
indoctrination  in  governmental  routines,  these 
courses  were  helpful  primarily  to  new  clerical 
employees. 

(2)  To  provide  training  in  foreign  languages. 
I  will  remark  only  that  such  courses  as  were 
offered  proved  to  be  inadequate. 

(3)  To  take  officers  in  mid-career  and,  before 
advancing  them  to  posts  where  breadth  of  judg- 
ment, experience,  and  clarity  of  expression  are 
essential,  to  give  them  further  training  in  some 
of  the  practical  problems  of  higher  office  and  pos- 
sible techniques  of  solving  them.  A  beginning 
was  made,  though  at  a  lower  level  than  would  have 
been  desirable.  For  various  reasons,  including 
the  unavailability  of  mid-career  officers  because 
they  could  not  be  spared  from  their  posts,  this 
important  function  of  the  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute soon  was  totally  suspended. 

Here  I  quote  again  from  the  Wriston  Report: 

The  Committee  strongly  recommends  .  .  .  that  the 
Institute  be  given  a  status  equal  to  that  of  the  war 
colleges ;  that  the  faculty  be  recreated  at  once,  and  the 
curriculum  revised  .... 

These  are  strong  words.  They  have  been  taken 
with  literal  seriousness  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
And  I  as  the  new  Director  of  the  Institute  have 
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been  instructed  to  translate  them  into  action. 
Everything  that  I  have  said  so  far  has  been 
directed  primarily  toward  providing  you  with 
evidence  that  we  need  and  are  determined  to  have 
a  Foreign  Service  Officer  Corps  of  the  highest 
quality  that  can  be  organized.  Despite  some  ob- 
vious difficulties  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  attract  to  the  Foreign  Service  men  and 
women  of  very  high  caliber.  That  we  shall  pro- 
vide these  men  and  women  increasingly — and 
again  I  quote  the  Wriston  Committee  phrase — 
with  the  even  more  important  special  in-service 
training  needed  to  enhance  their  usefulness  in 
the  Service  is  our  determined  objective. 

Need  for  Public  Support 

This  is  primarily  the  responsibility  and  the 
privilege  of  us  who  are  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  Institute,  and  I  for  one  have  taken  up 
this  work  gladly  and  optimistically.  But  to  be 
successful  we  shall  have  to  win  the  support  for 
this  enterprise  of  many  and  varied  groups.  I 
have  already  found  considerable  support  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  State  Department  and  in  the 
Foreign  Service.  I  hope  we  shall  find  it  abun- 
dantly outside,  and  especially  in  the  colleges  and 
universities. 

This  is  my  first  attendance  at  a  conference  such 
as  this  one.  I  am  grateful  for  your  invitation  to 
speak  to  you  and  to  outline  the  situation  as  I  see 
it.  I  shall  be  even  more  grateful  for  any  help  or 
suggestions  you  can  give  us,  looking  to  a  solution 
of  some  of  our  training  problems. 

I  also  value  this  chance  to  reestablish — perhaps 
I  should  say,  to  repair — relations  between  the  For- 
eign Service  and  the  universities.  They  have 
been,  however  unintentionally,  on  the  thin  side  in 
recent  years.  Now  a  brisk  improvement  is  under 
way,  and  your  campuses,  our  best  and  most  natural 
source  of  Foreign  Service  candidates,  will  in  the 
future  see  regular  visits  by  representatives  from 
Washington  who  will  hope  to  interview  and  to 
sell  some  of  these  young  people  on  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice career.  We  have  permanently  discarded  the 
theory  attributed  to  Emerson  that  if  you  make  a 
better  mousetrap  than  your  neighbor,  the  world 
will  beat  a  pathway  to  your  door.  Instead,  we 
realize  very  well  that  we  shall  be  competing,  along 
with  the  great  corporations,  for  the  services  of 
promising  university  graduates  and  undergradu- 
ates.    What  is  good  for  General  Motors,  U.  S. 


Steel,  General  Electric,  Du  Pont,  Metropolitan 
Life,  American  Machine  and  Foundry,  and  otha 
large  corporations  is  from  now  on  going  to  ba 
good  also  for  the  Foreign  Service !  And  we  hope] 
you  will  help  us  by  urging  some  of  your  students 
to  consider  carefully  the  desirability  of  choosing 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  as  d 
career. 

English-Language  Training 

I  can  tell  you  that  this  is  an  exciting  time  in  the 
Foreign   Service  Institute.     For   all  of   us  are 
stimulated  by  the  opportunity  to  make  of  it  a  more 
potent  force  in  education  and  in  the  developmenl 
of  a  better  trained  Foreign  Service.     A  great  dea. 
of  work  has  already   gone  into   developing  an 
enlarged  training  program  to  fit  the  expanded 
needs  of  the  Government  in  foreign  affairs.     Bui 
at  the  moment  our  plans  are  still  fluid.     First  oi 
all,  the  Foreign  Service  needs  officers  competently 
trained  in  the  English  language.     I  am  not  em- 
phasizing the  need  for  greater  facility  in  Englisr 
because  I  want  the  approbation  of  an  audience 
professionally  occupied  with  the  English  lan- 
guage.   We  need  to  demand  of  our  officers  the; 
same  competence  in  English  that  we  would  expect 
to  find  in  any  of  you  who  might  apply  for  com- 
missions in  the  Foreign  Service.    We  must  be  sura 
that  every  officer  knows  how  to  read — to  compre- 
hend, to  analyze,  and  to  criticize — before  we  pro] 
mote  him  to  a  post  of  higher  responsibility.    We] 
are  going  to  be  sure  that  he  can  write — that  his 
grammar  is  unfailingly  sound,  that  his  style  is] 
lucid,  that  his  coverage  of  topic  is  complete,  ancl 
that  he  can  draft  reports  that  are  short  and  clear 
And  we  are  also  going  to  be  sure  that  he  can  speaJt  \ 
effectively  and  persuasively,  whether  to  a  small 
group  seated  around  a  table  or  to  a  larger  audi-  I 
ence.     Nor  shall  we  neglect  instruction  in  thejl 
techniques  of  radio  and  television. 

Foreign-Language  Training 

Closely  bound  to  the  elemental  need  for  complei 
facility  in  English  is  the  need  for  greater  abilitj 
in  foreign  languages.  The  linguistic  competence 
of  American  overseas  personnel  is  not  nearly  sc 
high  as  it  should  be.  It  is  no  secret  that  our  school) 
and  colleges  have  not  been  conspicuously  success 
ful  in  the  field  of  teaching  foreign  languages 
There  is  a  critical  need  for  more  research  in  lin 
guistics  and   in  methods  of  increasing  both  th< 
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■peed  of  acquisition  and  the  mastery  of  foreign        Recent  Releases 


tongues.  The  Foreign  Service  Institute  at  one 
■me  participated  actively  and  valuably  in  such 
■search,  but  its  program  was  virtually  destroyed. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  too,  that  the  nearly  univer- 
sal American  weakness  in  foreign  languages  is 
pireetly  related  to  the  slovenly  English  which  as- 
sails our  eyes  ami  ears  on  all  sides.  Our  mother 
tongue  has  been  debased.  How  can  we  expect  to 
educate  a  man  in  the  use  of  Spanish,  French,  Ger- 
man, or  Russian  when  he  is  practically  illiterate 
in  English?  It  is  a  truism  that  no  one  can  take 
from  a  foreign  language  any  more  than  he  can 
bring  to  it. 

If  you  of  the  College  English  Association  can 
give  us  useful  suggestions,  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  will  use  them.  They  will  be  welcome  in  respect 
io  any  area  of  education  for  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers and  not  just  in  the  area  of  English.  Now  is 
a  particularly  useful  moment  for  us  to  receive 
them.  A  good  bit  of  thinking  and  planning  in 
regard  to  training  has  been  done  in  recent  months 
in  the  Department,  but  as  yet  no  final  decisions 
lave  been  taken.  However,  in  a  few  weeks  time 
we  shall  have  to  make  some  firm  decisions  as  to 
the  courses  and  training  that  we  plan  to  give.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  have  your  ideas  regarding  the 
content  as  well  as  the  duration  of  in-service  train- 
ing for  three  major  training  periods  of  an  officer's 
Foreign  Service  career: 

Initial  -  for  FSO-6's,  the  lowest  grade,  as  they 
enter  the  Foreign  Service. 

Mid-career  -  after  an  officer  has  served  6  to  8 
years. 

Advanced  -  training  for  FSO-2's  and  3's,  who 
have  served  15  to  20  years. 

And  now  in  closing  may  I  repeat  something  that 
I  said  a  few  moments  ago  ?  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  come  here.  We  want  your 
help.  Secretary  Dulles  was  making  more  than  a 
mere  gesture  of  politeness  when  he  ended  the  mes- 
Bage  which  I  read  to  you  by  saying :  "It  is  my  hope 
that  the  discussions  at  your  conference  will  pro- 
duce some  useful  suggestions  on  the  most  effective 
means  for  accomplishing  this  difficult  task." 


For  sale  oil  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  0.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization.  Pub.  5777. 
International  Organization  and  Conference  Series  IV, 
UNESCO  26.     14  pp.     Limited  distribution. 

An  informal  report  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Eighth 
Session  of  the  General  Conference  held  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  from  November  12  to  December  10,  1904.  It 
records  the  highlights  and  significance  of  the  meeting  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  U.S.  citizens  who  attended  the 
meeting  as  official  representatives  of  their  Government. 

Report  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion. Pub.  5791.  International  Organization  and  Con- 
ference Series  IV,  UNESCO  27.  28  pp.  Limited 
distribution. 

A  report  of  the  United  States  of  America  describing  its 
activities  in  carrying  out  the  program  and  objectives  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  during  the  calendar  years  1952  and  1953. 

Return  to  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  of  Certain  Ger- 
man Naval  Vessels  Allocated  to  the  United  States  by  Tri- 
partite Naval  Commission.  TIAS  2891.  Pub.  5386.  21 
pp.  15^. 

Agreement,  with  Annex,  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany — Signed  at 
Bonn  August  20,  1953.  Entered  into  force  August  20, 
1953. 


Air  Transport  Services. 
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TIAS  2892.     Pub.  5390.    23  pp. 


Agreement,  with  Annex  and  Schedule,  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Cuba — Signed  at  Habana  May  26, 
1953.     Entered  into  force  June  30,  1953. 

Health  and  Sanitation — Cooperative  Program  in  Peru — 
Additional  Financial  Contributions.  TIAS  2894.  Pub. 
5400.     4  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Peru.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Lima  January  30, 
1952,  and  April  9,  1953.  Entered  into  force  April  9,  1953 ; 
operative  retroactively  May  16,  1952. 

Emergency  Wheat  Aid  to  Afghanistan.  TIAS  2896.  Pub. 
5396.     4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Afghanistan.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Washington 
January  8,  1953.     Entered  into  force  January  8,  1953. 

Health  and  Sanitation — Cooperative  Program  in  Pan- 
ama—Additional Contributions.  TIAS  2897.  Pub.  5438. 
4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Panama.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Panama  Febru- 
ary 11  and  April  9,  1952.     Entered  into  force  April  9,  1952. 
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The  Making  of  Treaties  and  the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  1 


S.  J.  Res.  1  of  the  84th  Congress  would  amend 
the  United  States  Constitution  in  regard  to  the 
making  of  treaties  and  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs generally. 

The  resolution  has  two  substantive  sections.  Sec- 
tion 1  says  (a)  that  "A  provision  of  a  treaty  or 
other  international  agreement  which  conflicts  with 
this  Constitution  .  .  .  shall  not  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  nor  be  of  any  force  or  effect"; 
and  (b)  that  the  same  is  true  if  the  treaty  or  in- 
ternational agreement  "is  not  made  in  pursuance" 
of  the  Constitution. 

Section  2  would  do  away  with  the  present  pro- 
vision that  treaties  are  the  "law  of  the  land"  and 
require  (a)  that  treaties  or  other  international 
agreements  "shall  become  effective  as  internal 
law  .  .  .  only  through  legislation" ;  and  (b)  that 
the  legislation  must  be  legislation  which  would  be 
"valid  in  the  absence  of  international  agreement." 

Section  1 

The  portion  of  section  1  which  deals  with  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  is  urged  on  the 
ground  that  the  Constitution  does  not  now  indicate 
the  relative  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  itself 
and  treaties  made  "under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States."  It  is  suggested  that  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  field  of  international  relations 
and  recent  judicial  opinions  make  it  desirable  that 
the  Constitution  itself  make  it  clear  that,  if  there 
is  a  conflict  between  a  treaty  or  executive  agree- 
ment and  the  Constitution,  the  Constitution  will 
prevail. 

Senator  Bricker,  in  his  able  statement  before  this 
Committee  on  April  27,  1955,  said  that  "the  most 

1  Blade  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  May 
2  ( press  release  238),  in  regard  to  S.  J.  Res.  1,  "Proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
relating  to  the  legal  effect  of  certain  treaties  and  other 
international  agreements." 


important  part  of  the  amendment"  is  that  which 
provides  that  "an  executive  agreement  which  con- 
flicts with  the  Constitution  shall  not  be  of  any 
force  and  effect."  He  went  on  to  say,  "The  next 
most  important  objective  is  to  prevent  treaties 
from  overriding  the  Constitution." 

Thus,  the  most  important  and  next  most  im- 
portant objectives  of  the  proponents  of  the  Con- 
stitutional amendment  would  be  accomplished  by 
so  much  of  section  1  as  provides : 

A  provision  of  a  treaty  or  other  international  agreement 
which  conflicts  with  this  Constitution  .  .  .  shall  not 
be  ...  of  any  force  or  effect. 

Many  feel  that  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  now  adequately  and  authorita- 
tively establish  a  proper  balance  between  treaties 
and  the  Constitution  and  make  it  clear  that  the 
Constitution  cannot  be  violated  by  treaties  or  ex- 
ecutive agreements.  Nevertheless,  as  President 
Eisenhower  has  said,  there  does  exist  within  the 
country  a  certain  fear  that  treaties,  or  even  execu- 
tive agreements,  might  supersede  the  Constitution. 
Therefore,  the  President  has  said  that  he  would 
find  it  acceptable  to  have  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment reaffirming  that  any  provision  of  a  treaty  or 
international  agreement  which  conflicts  with  the 
Constitution  should  not  be  of  any  force  or  effect. 
I  fully  concur  in  this  position. 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  amendment  goes,  how- 
ever, considerably  beyond  this.  It  says  that 
treaties  or  international  agreements  are  of  no  effect 
unless  made  "in  pursuance"  of  the  Constitution. 
This  further  condition  was  not  embodied  in  S.  J. 
Res.  1  (83d  Cong.)  as  reported  by  this  Committee. 

The  Constitution  now  distinguishes  between 
Federal  laws  and  national  treaties.  Federal  laws 
must  be  made  "in  pursuance"  of  the  Constitution. 
But  treaties  are  only  required  to  be  made  "under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States."  There  are 
different  theories  to  explain  that  difference. 
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One  theory  is  that  the  present  language  was  de- 
signed merely  to  preserve  treaties  which  had  been 
Iconeluded  prior  to  coming  into  force  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  which,  therefore,  could  not  have  been 
made  "pursuant  to"  it.    One  example  is  the  Treaty 
jof  Peace  of  1783  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  which  gave  this  Nation  its  inde- 
Ipendence. 

Thus,  it  may  be  that  the  effect  of  this  portion  of 
[the  proposed  Constitutional  amendment  is  merely 
to  invalidate  treaties  made  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  in  1788. 

However,  there  is  another  theory,  which  is  that 
suggested  in  the  Migratory  Bird  Case  of  Missouri 
y.  Holland.  It  was  there  indicated  that  the  phrase 
"in  pursuance"  of  the  Constitution  was  used  rela- 
tive to  statutory  laws  because  the  Federal  branch 
jof  the  Xation  was  limited  to  the  exercise  of  ex- 
pressly delegated  powers;  but  that  different  lan- 
guage was  used  in  relation  to  treaties  because,  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  the  President  and  the 
Senate  were  to  act  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

If  this  interpretation  is  accepted,  the  result  of 
applying  the  "pursuant  to"  clause  to  treaties  might 
be  to  invalidate  that  large  part  of  our  existing 
treaty  structure  which  is  applicable  to  States  and 
to  create,  for  the  future,  the  very  situation  of  im- 
potence which  the  Constitution  was  designed  to 
end. 

As  President  Eisenhower  pointed  out  on  April 
27,  1955,  "The  Constitution  had  as  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  coming  into  being  the  conduct 
of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  as  a 
single  unit,  not  as  48  States." 

I  shall  discuss  this  point  further  in  relation  to 
section  2  of  the  proposed  amendment,  which  raises 
the  problem  explicitly. 

Section  2 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  joint  resolution  reads : 

A  treaty  or  other  international  agreement  shall  become 
effective  as  internal  law  in  the  United  States  only  through 
legislation  valid  in  the  absence  of  international  agree- 
ment. 

This  is  a  revolutionary  provision.  Under  our 
Federal  system  of  government,  certain  legislative 
powers  are  vested  in  the  Federal  Government  and 
other  legislative  powers  are  vested  in  the  States. 
However,  our  Constitution  does  not  project  this 
division  of  power  into  our  international  relations. 
There  the  Nation  is  one.    The  States  are  forbid- 


den to  make  treaties,  and  the  President  and  the 
Senate,  acting  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  speak  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  the  Senate  the  States  are  represented  on  a 
basis  of  sovereign  equality  designed  to  enable  them 


S.  J.  Res.  1,  84th  Congress,  1st  Session 

JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  relating  to  the  legal  effect  of 
certain  treaties  and  other  international  agree- 
ments. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled  (tioo-thirds  of  each  House  con- 
curring therein),  That  the  following  article  is  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States: 

"Article — 

"Section  1.  A  provision  of  a  treaty  or  other  in- 
ternational agreement  which  conflicts  with  this 
Constitution,  or  which  is  not  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  shall  not  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
nor  be  of  any  force  or  effect. 

"Sec.  2.  A  treaty  or  other  international  agree- 
ment shall  become  effective  as  internal  law  in  the 
United  States  only  through  legislation  valid  in  the 
absence  of  international  agreement. 

"Sec.  3.  On  the  question  of  advising  and  con- 
senting to  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  the  vote  shall 
be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of 
the  persons  voting  for  and  against  shall  be  en- 
tered on  the  Journal  of  the  Senate. 

"Sec.  4.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless 
it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from  the 
date  of  its  submission." 


to  preserve  their  residual  sovereignty  (Federalist 
No.  62) .  Thus,  17  of  the  48  States  can  prevent  any 
treaty  from  exercising  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
States. 

The  proposed  amendment  undoes  that  Constitu- 
tional concept  of  the  Nation  acting  as  a  unit  in 
relation  to  foreign  affairs.  It  would  make  it  im- 
possible, in  the  absence  of  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  48  States,  to  conclude  and  make 
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effective  many  traditional  types  of  treaties. 
These  would  include  the  treaties  of  friendship, 
commerce  and  navigation,  which  secure  numerous 
and  substantial  benefits  for  our  citizens  abroad 
in  return  for  a  promise  of  the  same  treatment  for 
foreign  nationals  in  this  country.  They  would 
include  treaties  on  extradition,  narcotics  control, 
the  right  to  inherit  property,  and  the  right  to  col- 
lect debts. 

A  survey  of  all  treaties  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  since  1789  shows  that  approximately 
30  percent  of  them  could  not  have  been  concluded 
and  effectuated  under  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ments now  proposed  in  the  absence  of  legislative 
action  by  all  of  the  States,  as  well  as  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Section  2  would  impair  the  historic  prerogatives 
of  the  Senate  by  giving  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  veto  over  many  treaties.  It  may  be  re- 
called that  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1787 
rejected  a  proposal  that  "no  treaty  shall  be  binding 
on  the  United  States  which  is  not  ratified  by  a 
law." 

The  present  proposal  goes  far  beyond  that  re- 
jected by  the  Founding  Fathers,  for  it  would 
require  State  legislation  as  well  as  Federal  legis- 
lation to  make  many  types  of  treaties  effective. 

By  applying  not  only  to  treaties  but  to  other 
international  agreements,  section  2  would  infringe 
the  President's  powers  as  Commander  in  Chief 
and  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations.  It 
speaks  of  agreements  in  terms  of  their  being 
"effective  as  internal  law."  This  phrase  has  no 
settled  meaning.  It  might  be  construed  to  mean 
affecting  the  determination  of  issues  in  judicial 
or  administrative  proceedings. 

In  this  sense  most  international  agreements 
have  some  effect  which  our  courts  will  recognize. 

As  Senators  are  well  aware,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  in  carrying  on  the  Nation's 
business  with  foreign  countries,  negotiates  and 
concludes  numerous  agreements  and  other  arrange- 
ments that  do  not  reach  the  dignity  of  treaties. 
Among  these  are  military  armistices  and  recogni- 
tions of  foreign  governments.  All  of  these  have 
legal  effects  which  our  courts  recognize.  If  the 
proposed  section  2  is  to  end  that,  then  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  unable  properly  to  conduct  foreign 
relations.  The  President's  powers  in  this  respect 
would  be  shared  by  the  Congress;  it  would  become 
deeply  involved  in  the  impossible  task  of  itself 
trying  to  manage  the  current  conduct  of  foreign 
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affairs,  and  the  traditional  balance  of  powers  be-| 
tween  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  ol 
government  would  be  impaired. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  section  2  invites* 
substituting  executive  agreements  for  treaties.  Ar 
executive  agreement  implemented  by  an  act  oi 
Congress  under  this  amendment  would  have  the 
same  effect  as  a  treaty  which  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  the  Senate.  This  would  give  the  Executive 
the  option  to  use  treaties  or  executive  agreements 

Section  3 

Section  3  in  S.  J.  Res.  1  provides  for  a  roll-J 
call  vote  in  the  Senate  on  treaties.  This  seems  a 
clearly  desirable  procedure  to  be  followed  in  mat-J 
ters  of  such  importance.  The  result,  of  course  J 
may  be  obtained  without  resorting  to  Constitu-J 
tional  amendment.  A  change  in  the  Senate  rulefij 
will  suffice.  I  understand  proposals  to  this  effect'j 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate. 


United  Nations  and  ILO  Treaties 

Some  of  the  support  for  proposals  to  amend  thej 
Constitution  in  regard  to  treaties  and  the  conduct! 
of  foreign  relations  comes  from  those  who  fear  the1!} 
activities  of  the  United  Nations,  particularly  in  I 
relation  to  certain  cultural,  economic,  humani-i 
tarian,  and  social  matters. 

The  administration  has  felt  that  a  number  oi 
these  activities  were  not  fit  subjects  for  the  treaty-i 
making  power  and  has  acted  accordingly.  Wei 
have  made  clear  that  the  United  States  will  not  a 
sign  or  become  a  party  to  the  covenants  on  human  I 
rights,  the  convention  on  the  political  rights  oil 
women,  and  certain  other  proposed  multilateral  I 
agreements. 

Two  years  ago,  I  said  to  the  Committee : 2 

This  administration  is  committed  to  the  exercise  ol 
the  treatymaking  power  only  within  traditional  limits 
By  "traditional"  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  boundary 
between  domestic  and  international  concerns  is  rigid  and 
fixed  for  all  time.  I  do  mean  that  treaties  are  contracts 
with  foreign  governments  designed  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  our  Nation  by  securing  action  by  others  in 
way  deemed  advantageous  to  us.  I  do  not  believe  that 
treaties  should,  or  lawfully  can,  be  used  as  a  device  to 
circumvent  the  Constitutional  procedures  established  in 
relation  to  what  are  essentially  matters  of  domestic  con- 
cern. 

The  policies  expressed  in  that  statement  have 
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been  incorporated  in  a  Department  of  State  order 
Wnown  as  Circular  25.  I  believe  that  it  reflects  a 
pattern  which  will  be  followed  by  the  executive 
branch  of  government  and  enforced,  if  need  be,  by 
judicial  determination  that,  under  our  system, 
"treaties"  are  contracts  between  nations  in  their 
corporate  capacity  and  not  means  for  writing  do- 
mestic law. 

t  In  order  that  the  problem  may  be  seen  in  proper 
perspective,  some  statistics  may  be  useful. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations 
nearly  10  years  ago,  a  total  of  14  treaties  have 
been  formulated  by  United  Nations  organs  and 
committees  and  opened  for  signature  or  accept- 
ance. The  United  States  has  signed  6  and  ratified 
4  of  these  14  treaties.  One  of  the  four  relates  to 
the  control  of  drugs.  The  three  remaining  treaties 
are  concerned  only  with  the  transfer  to  the  United 
Nations  of  procedural  functions  under  prior 
treaties  on  narcotic  drugs,  suppression  of  the  white 
slave  traffic,  and  suppression  of  the  circulation  of 
obscene  publications. 

Some  fears  have  been  expressed  regarding  con- 
ventions drafted  by  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization. It  may  be  of  interest  to  record  that, 
in  the  21  years  while  the  United  States  has  been 
a  member  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, this  country  has  become  a  party  to  only  five 
conventions  that  have  been  formulated  by  that 
Organization.  Four  of  these  five  conventions  re- 
late to  maritime  subjects  and  are  limited  in  their 
application  to  matters  entirely  within  the  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government.  The  other  con- 
vention relates  to  the  discharge  by  the  United  Na- 
tions of  secretarial  functions  entrusted  by  earlier 
conventions  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

Conclusion 

Two  years  ago,  in  appearing  before  this  Com- 
mittee, I  sought  to  analyze  the  significance  of  the 
treaty  power  and  the  President's  traditional  au- 
thority in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  in  relation 
to  the  world  situation  facing  the  United  States. 
What  I  said  then  applies  equally  now.  My 
statement  was : 

Today  about  50  free  countries,  representing  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  peoples  and  natural  resources 
of  the  world,  face  a  grave  threat.  That  threat  comes 
from  a  single  totalitarian  dictatorship  which  rules  one- 
third  of  the  peoples  and  natural  resources  of  the  world. 
This  single  despotic  power  has  enormous  advantages, 
unless  the  free  nations  can  work  together.  This  cooper- 
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at  ion  of  the  free  cannot  be  achieved  by  imposed  unity. 
It  must  be  achieved  largely  through  treaties  and  execu- 
tive agreements  which  will  coordinate  the  military  and 
economic  strength  of  the  free  world  and  promote  friendly 
cooperation  and  understanding.  The  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  use  treaties  and  agreements  to  effect  this 
result  can  become  a  matter  of  national  survival. 

We  need  national  power  to  make  treaties  with  our 
potential  enemies  in  order  to  mitigate  our  dangers  and 
to  ease  our  burdens  through  measures  which  would  ef- 
fectively control  armaments.  Such  treaties  do  not  now 
seem  likely,  but  their  possibility  should  not  be  excluded. 

If  we  should  be  attacked  and,  unhappily,  there  should 
be  war,  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  would  need 
the  power  through  executive  agreements  to  achieve 
unity  of  purpose  and  of  action  with  our  allies.  And  when 
victory  was  won,  we  would  need  national  power  to  make 
treaties  of  peace  which  would  heal  the  wounds  of  war. 

Such  considerations  show  the  unwisdom  of 
adopting  Constitutional  amendments  which 
weaken  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  act 
with  unity  and  certainty  in  its  dealings  with 
other  nations.  That  capacity  has  been  a  strong 
bulwark  in  the  past,  and  it  is  needed  for  the  future. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  those  who  fear 
that  our  Constitution  might  hereafter  fail  us. 
But  I  cannot  believe  that  those  fears  have  suffi- 
cient basis  to  justify  those  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  which  would  mean  reverting  to 
a  situation  comparable  to  that  which  existed  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  That  situation  was 
found  intolerable  at  that  time  when  there  were 
only  13  States  and  when  we  enjoyed  what  George 
Washington  referred  to  as  a  "detached  and  distant 
situation."  Today  we  are  48  States,  and  our 
Nation  is  no  longer  "detached"  or  "distant"  from 
either  the  friendly  or  the  hostile  forces  of  the 
world.  More  than  ever  we  need  national  power 
to  deal  quickly,  authoritatively,  and  unitedly 
with  these  forces. 

Our  Constitution  was  designed  "to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union."  Let  us  not  bring  imperfection 
to  that  Union. 


State  Department  Budget  for  1956 

Statement  by  /Secretary  Dulles  1 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  that  you  are 
giving  me  to  talk  with  you  about  some  of  our 
budgetary  needs.  I  shall  be  very  frank  with  you. 
I  feel  that  in  some  way  we  failed  to  make  these 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on 
Apr.  26  (press  release  232). 
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compelling  needs  sufficiently  clear  in  our  appear- 
ances before  the  parallel  committee  in  the  House. 
Unless  the  State  Department  and  the  Foreign 
Service  have  sufficient  funds  at  their  disposal,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  carry  on  effectively,  and  the 
American  people  will  be  the  losers. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Service  and  the  Department  of  State  are 
the  shock  troops  of  the  cold  war.  Last  October 
at  the  Department  of  State  Honor  Awards  Cere- 
mony, President  Eisenhower  reminded  us  that 
"the  soldier  can  no  longer  regain  a  peace  that  is 
usable  to  the  world"  and  stressed  the  part  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service  play  in 
working  for  a  peace  for  which  "there  is  no  longer 
any  alternative." 

In  a  shooting  war  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all  is 
the  failure  to  supply  the  troops  on  the  firing  line 
with  sufficient  ammunition.  All  the  courage  in 
the  world  cannot  win  a  battle  without  shells  and 
cartridges.  If  the  present  Department  of  State 
budget  is  cut  to  the  bone— and  into  the  bone— as 
proposed  by  the  House,  we  are  in  effect  failing  to 
get  the  ammunition  to  the  troops.  We  are  in- 
creasing the  chances  that  the  cold  war  will  become 
a  hot  war.  I  am  confident  that  no  one  wishes  that 
tragedy. 

Last  year  a  Public  Committee  of  distinguished 
American  citizens,  selected  on  a  nonpartisan  basis 
from  various  walks  of  life,  made  to  us  certain 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  measures 
which,  in  their  opinion,  should  be  taken  to  assure 
an  adequate  Foreign  Service.2  We  have  accepted 
the  recommendations  of  the  Wriston  Committee 
and  have  instituted  a  number  of  programs  for  the 
purpose  of  implementing  them.  We  are,  for  in- 
stance, striving  to  effect  so  far  as  possible  and 
practicable  an  integration  of  the  various  categories 
of  officers  in  the  State  Department  and  in  the  For- 
eign Service  into  a  single  Foreign  Service  Officer 
Corps.  Such  a  program  when  completed  should 
give  us  a  corps  of  Foreign  Service  officers  experi- 
enced both  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  and  prepared  to  serve  at  any 
place  in  the  world  where  needed. 

We  are  also  endeavoring  to  carry  out  a  program 

2  Toward  a  Stronger  Foreign  Service:  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State' 8  Public  Committee  on  Personnel,  June 
1954,  Department  of  State  publication  5458.  For  sale  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  I>.  C,  30  cents. 
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for  recruiting,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Foreign  Sen 

ice,  the  most  able  young  men  and  women  in  th 

country,   who,   we  hope,  through  training  an 

experience  will  hold  the  top  diplomatic,  consula. 

and  Departmental  positions  of  the  future.     V> 

have  also  prepared,  in  accordance  with  the  recon 

mendations  of  the  Wriston  Committee,  plans  fc 

giving  the  officers  of  the  Department  of  State  an 

the  Foreign  Service  better  opportunities  for  trair 

ing.    We  hope  to  raise  their  language  qualifies 

tions;  to  deepen  their  knowledge  of  America 

internal  political  and  economic  problems;  to  giv 

them  a  more  profound  understanding  of  worl- 

economic  and  financial  problems ;  and  to  keep  ther 

abreast  of  those  current  international  develop 

ments  which  introduce  new  factors  into  the  con, 

duct  of  our  foreign  affairs.    With  this  in  mine 

we  hope  to  take  steps  to  strengthen  the  Foreigi 

Service  Institute  and  also  to  give  training  to  De 

partmental  and  Foreign  Service  personnel  whil 

on  duty  at  their  posts.     We  have  other  plan 

which,  if  carried  out,  will  reduce  some  of  the  hard 

ships  and  worries,  particularly  those  of  a  financia 

character,  which  beset  many  of  our  people  in  thi 

Foreign  Service  and  which  of  necessity  detrac 

from  their  performance.    In  other  words,  I  con 

sider  it  to  be  my  duty  during  my  tenure  as  Secre 

tary  of  State  to  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  i 

State  Department  and  of  a  Foreign  Service  oi 

a  nonpartisan  basis  which  will  do  great  credit  tc 

the  American  people  and  will  strengthen  the  hands 

of  those  of  us  who  are  working  in  the  foreigr! 

field  as  well  as  the  hands  of  our  successors. 

The  budget  which  we  submitted  to  Congress 
was  designed  to  carry  out  some  of  the  objectives  tc1 
which  I  have  referred.  It  was,  in  my  opinion,  j 
most  modest — perhaps  an  overmodest — budget, 
In  fact,  it  represented  less  than  one-fourth  of  one 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget  presented  toj 
Congress  for  the  coming  year.  I  recognize  that] 
extravagance  does  not  promote  efficiency.  But 
there  is  no  extravagance  in  what  we  seek — on  the 
contrary,  our  budget  as  submitted  is  austere. 

In  the  present  complicated  and  dangerous  world 
situation  we  are  presented  almost  hourly,  from  all 
corners  of  the  globe,  with  problems  of  a  most 
delicate  character  to  which  prompt  answers  must 
be  found.  The  responsibilities  which  rest  on  those 
who  must  assist  in  finding  these  answers  are  very, 
great,  and  this  is  a  state  of  affairs  which  is  likely 
to  continue  for  many  years.  I  seek  therefore  your 
cooperation  in  making  sure  that  the  State  Depart- 
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Bent  and  the  Foreign  Service  now  and  in  the 
;ure  be  manned  with  personnel  of  unquestion- 
e  patriotism  and  integrity,  trained  in  work  in 
i  foreign  field  and  provided  with  the  means  and 
icilities  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  tasks 
feigned  them. 

I  It  urge  the  reinstatement  in  the  State  Depart- 
ttnt  budget  for  1956  of  all  the  reductions  made 
I  the  House.  I  shall  not  endeavor  to  go  into 
kail  as  to  what  effect  these  reductions  would 
l»ve.  I  should  like  to  stress,  however,  that  the 
eduction  of  salaries  and  expenses  by  an  amount 
If  over  $5  million  would  undermine  the  programs 
lor  recruitment  and  training.  It  would  also  block 
liany  of  our  efforts  to  bring  about  improvements 
la  the  State  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service. 
It  would  reduce  our  training  program  by  approxi- 
mately one-half.  It  would  handicap  us  in  our 
fforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  American  businessmen 
lor  assistance  in  their  attempts  to  increase  their 
Ictivities  abroad.  It  would  mean  that  the  bulk  of 
lur  personnel  serving  overseas  would  not  be  able 
b  return  on  leave  to  the  United  States  once  every 
f  years.  "We  should  continue  to  witness  an  un- 
appy  spectacle :  personnel  in  the  employ  of  the 
ttate  Department  abroad  because  of  lack  of  funds 
re  not  able  to  take  leave  due  them  by  law,  while 
|mployees  of  other  American  governmental  organ- 
isations abroad  are  able  regularly  to  take  such 
^ave. 

I  note  that  the  House  has  also  reduced  our  re- 
luests  for  operational  allowances  from  $700,000 
i>  $475,000.  In  terms  of  our  general  budget  these 
jivings  are  slight.  Yet  the  loss  of  the  $225,000 
in  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  very  char- 
acter of  our  Foreign  Service.  Representation  is 
p  essential  part  of  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
elations.  Do  we  want  a  Foreign  Service  the 
iiiost  important  posts  of  which  can  be  held  only  by 
ilien  of  private  means,  whether  or  not  they  are 
lest  suited  for  the  job?  Or,  do  we  desire  a  For- 
i'gn  Service  in  which  the  best  can  serve  regard- 
as  of  their  private  financial  position  ?  If  we  are 
l>  have  a  truly  democratic  Foreign  Service,  we 
Hiust  be  prepared  to  provide  our  officers  with  ade- 
loate  operational  allowances  in  order  to  enable 
lem  to  do  the  amount  of  entertaining  which  their 
osition  demands  of  them  as  well  as  to  engage  in 
;her  activities  of  a  representational  character. 
■tit  key  officers  cannot,  on  their  present  salaries, 
igage  in  activities  necessary  for  the  maintenance 


of  friendly  contact  and  for  the  successful  carrying 
out  of  their  work. 

I  would  emphasize  also  the  growing  importance 
of  international  conferences  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs  today.  On  several  occasions  during 
the  past  year,  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  meet 
with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  other  nations  in  our 
efforts  to  arrive  at  peaceful  settlement  of  various 
international  problems.  I  refer  to  such  meetings 
as  the  Berlin  and  Geneva  Conferences,  the  nine- 
power  meeting  in  London  and  Paris,  and  the 
Manila  Pact  Council  session  in  Bangkok.  Deci- 
sions to  convene  such  meetings  come  too  late  for 
specific  budget  planning  in  the  annual  appropria- 
tion request,  and  we  have  been  faced  with  serious 
problems  in  financing  our  participation. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  at  the  decision  of 
the  House  to  reduce  our  funds  for  the  acquisition 
of  buildings  abroad  from  $9.6  million  to  $7  mil- 
lion. I  understand  that,  if  we  were  to  launch  at 
once  a  program  for  the  purpose  of  providing  our 
embassies  and  consular  offices  abroad  with  the  kind 
of  working  and  living  quarters  which  they  should 
have,  we  would  need  $75  million.  We  have  limited 
our  request  to  $9,200,000.  The  House  has  allowed 
us  only  $7  million,  of  which  amount  it  is  sug- 
gested that  only  $750,000  be  in  dollars  and  the 
remainder  in  foreign  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States  abroad.  If  the  decision  of  the  House 
should  stand,  we  should  be  compelled  to  drop  some 
of  our  major  building  programs  and  would  be 
handicapped  in  carrying  out  the  remaining  pro- 
grams. 

If  the  reductions  approved  by  the  Plouse  are 
also  approved  by  the  Senate,  not  only  should  we 
meet  frustration  in  our  efforts  to  effect  improve- 
ments in  the  State  Department  and  the  Foreign 
Service,  but  we  should  also  be  handicapped  in 
other  fields  in  our  attempts  to  strengthen  the  in- 
ternational position  of  the  United  States.  For 
instance,  the  reduction  of  the  amount  requested  by 
the  Department  for  the  International  Educational 
Exchange  Program  from  $22  million,  if  permitted 
to  stand,  could  play  havoc  with  a  program  which 
is  doing  much  and  can  do  even  more  in  the  future 
to  bring  about  a  deeper  understanding  in  foreign 
countries  of  the  United  States,  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  our  internal  and  foreign  policies.  Our 
exchange  program  is  not  a  luxury  in  today's  world. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  necessary 
components  of  our  national  security.     It  is  in  our 
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interest  to  intensify  and  improve  the  quality  of 
exchanges.  If  we  are  to  do  so,  we  should  have  the 
funds  requested. 

The  fact  that  I  have  not  mentioned  some  of  the 
other  reductions  individually  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  an  indication  of  my  lack  of  interest  in 
the  items  affected.  Our  budget  was  prepared  after 
careful  study.  Every  request  contained  in  it  was 
based  upon  our  demonstrated  needs.  Never  before 
in  history  has  any  nation  had  such  farflung  in- 
terests. Every  one  of  our  missions  has  a  vital  task. 
There  are  no  "easy"  posts.  To  man  and  operate 
these  posts  adequately,  even  frugally,  requires  the 
funds  for  which  we  ask. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 


France,  May  5, 1955 ;  United  Kingdom  of  Great  BritaJ 

arid  Northern  Ireland,  May  5,  1955. 
Entered  into  force: '  May  5,  1955,  for  the  United  State] 
Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Greece,  Icelanl 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugg] 
Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  arj 
Northern  Ireland.     (On  behalf  of  all  parties  to  til 
Protocol,  on  May  6,  1955,  the  United  States  commurj 
cated  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  an  invitl 
tion  to  accede  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.) 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.     Signed  at  Washington,  April  j 
1949.    Entered  into  force  August  24,  1949.    TIAS  19eJ 
Accession   deposited:    Federal   Republic   of   German! 
May  6,  1955. 

Postal  Matters 

Universal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  anne; 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  ai 
mail  and  final  protocol  thereto.     Signed   at  Brusse 
July  11,  1952.     Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.     TLA 
2800. 

Ratification  deposited    (with  reservation)  :  Argentin 
March  16,  1955. 


MULTILATERAL 

Germany 

Protocol  on  the  termination  of  the  occupation  regime  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  with  five  schedules 
and  related  letters.    Signed  at  Paris  October  23,  1954. 
Ratifications  deposited:  France,  May  5,  1955;  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  May 
5,  1955. 
Entered  into  force: '  May  5,  1955,  for  the  United  States, 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land. 
Tripartite  agreement  on  the  exercise  of  retained  rights 
in   Germany.     Signed  at  Paris   October  23,   1954. 
Entered  into  force : a  May  5,  1955,  for  the  United  States, 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland. 
Convention  on  the  presence  of  foreign  forces  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany.    Signed  at  Paris  October  23, 
1954. 

Ratifications  deposited :  France,  May  5,  1955 ;  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  May 
5,  1955. 
Entered  into  force : 1  May  6,  1955,  for  the  United  States, 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the  accession  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Signed  at  Paris 
October  23,  1954. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Canada,  April  29,  1955;  Nether- 
lands,  April  30,   1955 ;   Luxembourg,   May  3,   1955 ; 


1  For  entry  into  force  provisions,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov. 
15,  1954,  p.  751. 


BILATERAL 
Haiti 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  providing  for  a  c\ 
operative  agriculture  program  dated  September  18  ar: 
27,  1950  (TIAS  2154).  Effected  by  exchange  of  not. 
at  Port-au-Prince  January  28  and  February  3,  195 
Entered  into  force:  March  24,  1955  (date  of  signatui 
of  an  operational  extension  agreement). 

Israel 

Agreement  relating  to  surplus  agricultural  commoditie'; 
Signed  at  Washington  April  29,  1955.  Entered  in) 
force  April  29,  1955. 

Nicaragua 

Agreement  extending  and  supplementing  agreement  for 
cooperative  education  program  dated  January  31,  19£ 
(TIAS  2200),  as  amended.  Signed  at  Managua  Apr 
27,  1955.    Entered  into  force  April  27,  1955. 

Agreement  extending  and  supplementing  agreement  for 
cooperative   health   program   dated   January   31,   19E' 
(TIAS  2199),  as  amended.     Signed  at  Managua  Apr 
27,  1955.     Entered  into  force  April  27,  1955. 

Spain 

Agreement  relating  to  surplus  agricultural  commoditie 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Madrid  April  20,  195: 
Entered  into  force  April  20,  1955. 

! 

Turkey 

Understandings  relating  to  the  agreement  of  Novembc 
15,  1954  (TIAS  3179)  for  the  exchange  of  commoditie 
and  the  sale  of  grain.  Effected  by  exchange  of  note 
at  Washington  April  28,  1955.  Entered  into  fore 
April  28,  1955. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  May  2-8 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Press  releases  issued  prior  to  May  2  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  232  of  April 
26,  234  of  April  28,  and  236  of  April  29. 

No.      Date  Subject 

237  5/2     Murphy:   "Fundamentals  of  Collective 

Security." 

238  5/2    Dulles:  statement  on  S.  J.  Res.  1. 
f239    5/5    Dulles :  statement  on  mutual  security. 
|240    5/4    Henderson :  Foreign  Service. 

241  5/5  Poland  credentials  (rewrite). 

242  5/5  Honduras  credentials  (rewrite). 
t243  5/5  Murphy:  "Our  Policies  in  Asia." 
f244  5/6  Libya  credentials   (rewrite). 

245  5/6     Germany  credentials. 

246  5/6    Dulles,  Krekeler:  German  accession  to 

NATO. 

247  5/6    Dulles :  statement  on  leaving  for  Paris. 

248  5/6    Commodities  agreement  with  Finland. 
*249    5/6    Dulles :  VE-Day  anniversary. 

*250    5/8    Death  of  Ambassador  Flack. 


*Not  printed. 

f Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes 
selected  press  releases  on  foreign  pol- 
icy, issued  by  the  White  House  and 
the  Department,  and  statements  and 
addresses  made  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  rcell  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


IATO  Council  Welcomes  Germany,  Reviews 
nternational  Political  Problems 


Following  are  the  texts  of  a  statement  by  Secre- 
ry  Dulles  at  the  opening  session  of  the  North 
tlantic  Council  at  Paris  on  May  9  and  the  final 
mmunique  issued  on  May  11. 

rATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

This  occasion  will  be  long  remembered.  The 
itry  of  the  free  people  of  Germany  into  the  At- 
ntic  association  of  nations  is  an  event  of  historic 
apiificance.  We  see  here  a  demonstration  of  the 
pacity  of  the  Atlantic  peoples  to  submerge  an- 
&nt  differences  in  order  the  better  to  secure  the 
rtues  of  Western  civilization. 
There  is  no  tolerable  substitute  for  peace  in  this 
Drld.  But  we  all  know  from  bitter  experience 
at  peace  is  not  achieved  merely  by  desiring  it. 
isting  peace  depends  upon  dedication  to  princi- 
es  of  justice.  Also  there  must  be  protective 
rce  to  assure  that  these  principles  may  take  root, 
read,  and  bear  their  good  fruit. 
Our  peoples,  represented  here  today,  are  indeed 
dicated  to  lofty  principles.  We  believe  in  the 
)rth  and  dignity  of  man  and  in  his  right  to  think 
id  act  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  own 
ind  and  conscience.  We  believe  in  tolerance  and 
self-restraint  and  self-control  which  assure  to 
ners  the  opportunities  which  each  desires  for 
tnself. 

These  principles  are,  however,  challenged,  so 
ey  need  the  protection  of  force.  And  since  the 
allenge  is  formidable,  they  need  the  protection 
strong  force. 

No  one  of  our  nations,  alone,  can  provide  ade- 
ate  protection  without  a  degree  of  militarization 
lich  would  consume  much  of  what  we  would 
eserve.  Therefore  we  have  decided  to  combine 
r  resources  for  the  common  cause.  We  now 
slcome  to  our  company  the  Federal  Republic  of 
srmany.  We  rejoice  that  the  defense  of  freedom 
thus  enlarged  and  strengthened. 


FINAL  COMMUNIQUE 

The  North  Atlantic  Council,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Stephanos  Stephanopoulos,  For- 
eign Minister  of  Greece,  met  in  Ministerial  Session 
in  Paris  on  May  9th,  10th  and  11th,  1955. 


To  welcome  the  accession  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the 
Council  held  an  opening  public  session.  In 
speeches  made  on  that  occasion,  the  texts  of  which 
have  already  been  made  public,  Ministers  stressed 
the  significance  they  attach  to  the  entry  of  the 
Federal  Republic  as  a  democratic  and  sovereign 
state  into  the  North  Atlantic  Community.  The 
Federal  Chancellor,  replying  to  the  welcome  ex- 
tended him  by  his  colleagues,  emphasised  the  full 
harmony  existing  between  the  objectives  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  ardent  desire  for 
peace,  security  and  freedom  felt  by  the  German 
people  including  the  eighteen  million  in  East 
Germany. 

II 

The  Council  reaffirmed  the  purely  defensive 
character  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  It  recorded 
its  deep  satisfaction  at  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
agreements  which  establish  Western  European 
Union  and  which  promote  peace  and  provide  spe- 
cific safeguards,  including  the  control  of  arma- 
ments. The  Council  also  noted  the  valuable  mu- 
tual support  made  possible  by  close  collaboration 
between  Nato  and  Western  European  Union  in 
their  respective  fields  of  activity. 

The  Council  welcomed  the  declarations  made  by 
the  Ministers  of  member  governments  signatory 
to  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty  recalling  the  active 
part  taken  by  Italy  in  the  progress  of  Atlantic 
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and  European  cooperation,  and  reaffirming  that 
various  discriminatory  aspects  of  that  Treaty  were 
considered  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  position  of 
Italy  as  an  ally. 

Ill 

The  Ministers  examined  major  aspects  of  the 
international  situation  within  and  beyond  the 
Nato  area. 

They  discussed  a  report  on  the  current  negoti- 
ations regarding  the  Austrian  State  Treaty,  and 
welcomed  the  indications  that  the  Soviet  Union 
may  now  join  in  concluding  such  a  Treaty  long 
sought  by  the  Western  Powers. 

They  were  resolved  to  continue  the  policies  fol- 
lowed heretofore  in  building  and  maintaining  the 
strength  and  unity  of  the  West. 

The  Council  welcomed  the  initiative  of  France, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  in  pro- 
posing to  the  Soviet  Union  negotiations  to  find 
means  for  resolving  outstanding  issues.  The 
Council  hoped  that  this  initiative  would  lead  pro- 
gressively to  agreements  which  would  remove 
sources  of  conflict  and  contribute  to  the  security 
and  liberty  of  all  peoples.  In  particular,  the 
Council  hoped  that  such  negotiations  might  help 
to  bring  about  the  peaceful  unification  of  Germany 
in  freedom,  and  promote  progress  toward  reduc- 
tion, under  effective  safeguards,  of  armaments  and 
armed  forces.  The  Council  emphasized  that  this 
process  of  negotiation  required  careful  prepara- 
tion, and  must  be  pursued  with  patience  and  de- 
termination. 

The  Council  also  reviewed  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Far  East. 

The  Council  received  reports  on  the  conclusion 
of  various  security  pacts  in  these  areas,  including 
the  Manila  Pact  and  the  Turco-Iraqi  Pact.  The 
Council  welcomed  measures  taken  to  strengthen 
the  defence  of  the  Middle  East  and  Far  East  areas. 

A  report  was  made  to  the  Council  on  the  Ban- 
dung Conference.  The  Council  expressed  the  hope 
that  there  would  be  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the 
Far  East  and  no  further  resort  to  force,  since  this 
would  so  clearly  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

IV 

Ministers  expressed  their  satisfaction  that  the 
procedures  followed  in  the  Council  had  enabled 
them  to  have  frank  and  free  discussions  and  a 
thorough  exchange  of  views.    These  discussions 


constitute  a  most  significant  proof  of  the  solidarit 
of  the  Alliance  and  show  the  great  value  of  th 
Council  as  a  forum  for  political  consultation  c 
matters  of  common  concern.  They  are  resolve 
to  continue  to  follow  these  procedures,  which  ei 
able  the  member  governments  to  develop  the 
policies  on  common  principles. 


Western  Powers  Propose 
Meeting  With  U.S.S.R. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  TJ  .S.-TJ.K.-Frenc 
note  delivered  at  Moscow  on  May  10  to  the  Mini 
try  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Press  release  257  dated  May  10 

The  Governments  of  France,  the  United  King 
dom,  and  the  United  States  believe  that  the  tin 
has  now  come  for  a  new  effort  to  resolve  the  gres 
problems  which  confront  us.  We,  therefore,  ii 
vite  the  Soviet  Government  to  join  with  us  in  a 
effort  to  remove  sources  of  conflict  between  us. 

We  recognize  that  the  solution  of  these  prol 
lems  will  take  time  and  patience.  They  will  n< 
be  solved  at  a  single  meeting  nor  in  a  hasty  mai 
ner.  Indeed,  any  effort  to  do  so  could  set  bac 
real  progress  toward  their  settlement.  Accort 
ingly,  we  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  try  a  ne 
procedure  for  dealing  with  these  problems. 

In  view  of  their  complexity  and  importanc 
our  suggestion  is  that  these  problems  be  aj 
proached  in  two  stages.  We  think  it  would  t 
fruitful  to  begin  with  a  meeting  of  the  Heads  c 
Government,  accompanied  by  their  Foreign  Mil 
isters,  for  an  exchange  of  views.  In  the  limite 
time  for  which  the  Heads  of  Government  coul 
meet,  they  would  not  undertake  to  agree  upon  sul 
stantive  answers  to  the  major  difficulties  facing  th 
world.  Such  a  meeting  could,  however,  provid 
a  new  impetus  by  establishing  the  basis  for  th 
detailed  work  which  will  be  required. 

For  this  purpose  the  Heads  of  Governmer 
could  devote  themselves  to  formulating  the  issue 
to  be  worked  on  and  to  agreeing  on  methods  to  h 
followed  in  exploring  solutions.  We  further  pre 
pose  that  the  Foreign  Ministers,  to  assist  th 
Heads  of  Government  in  their  task,  should  com 
together  shortly  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  th 
Heads  of  Government  and  at  the  same  place. 

This  first  stage  would  lay  the  foundation  fc 
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hi-  Becond  stage  in  which  the  problems  would  be 
iamined  in  detail  by  such  methods,  organs,  and 
kticipants  as  it  appears  will  be  most  fruitful  ac- 
ording  to  the  nature  of  the  issues.  This  work 
honld  be  started  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
oeoting  of  the  Heads  of  Government. 

This  procedure  would  facilitate  the  essential 
reparation  and  orderly  negotiation  most  likely 
bi  bring  about  agreements  by  progressive  stages, 
foe  important  thing  is  to  begin  the  process 
Jomptly  and  to  pursue  it  with  patience  and 
etermination. 

We  hope  that  this  proposal  will  commend  itself 
>  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  useful  basis  for  progress 
ma  id  better  relations  between  us.  If  the  Soviet 
foion  agrees  that  an  early  meeting  of  Heads  of 
■vemment  to  explore  such  a  program  would  be 
seful,  we  suggest  that  our  Foreign  Ministers  set- 
e  through  diplomatic  channels  or  otherwise  upon 
time  and  place  for  such  a  meeting.  The  forth- 
ttning  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  at 
lenna  for  the  signing  of  the  Austrian  State 
reaty  might  provide  an  opportunity  for  prelim- 
arv  discussion  of  this  proposal. 


mbassadors  Complete  Work 
i  Austrian  State  Treaty 

xt  of  Communique1 

The  conference  of  the  Ambassadors  of  the 
aion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics,  the  United 
bgdom,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
Inch  Republic,  with  the  participation  of  repre- 
itatives  of  Austria,  has  successfully  completed 
i  work  on  the  text  of  the  state  treaty  for  the 
jstablishment  of  an  independent  and  democratic 
istria.  Full  unanimity  has  been  reached  on  all 
tides  of  the  draft  treaty. 

rhe  Ambassadors  of  the  four  powers  and  Aus- 
an  representatives  will  meet  at  9 :  30  A.  M.  to- 
irrow  to  consider  the  technical  questions  con- 
led  with  the  correlation  of  the  treaty  texts  in  all 
it  languages. 

it  the  end  of  this  week,  the  Foreign  Ministers 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
tited  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of  America, 
1  the  French  Republic,  with  the  participation 

Issued  by  the  U.S.,  U.K.,  French,  and  Soviet  Ambas- 
ors  at  Vienna  on  May  12. 
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of  the  representatives  of  Austria,  will  meet  in 
Vienna  for  the  examination  and  signature  of  the 
Austrian  state  treaty. 


NATO  Permanent  Representatives 
Visit  American  Installations 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  13 
(press  release  263)  that  the  Permanent  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  would  arrive  at  Washington  on 
May  17  for  a  3-day  official  visit.  The  party  will 
include  a  representative  of  the  Government  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  which  took  its 
seat  on  the  Council  at  the  ministerial  meeting  at 
Paris  on  May  9. 

Other  Council  members,  each  of  whom  holds 
the  personal  rank  of  ambassador,  include  the 
following : 

Belgium— Andr<§  de  Staercke 

Canada — L.  D.  Wilgress 

Denmark — J.  A.  Vestbirk 

France — Alexandre  Parodi 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany— (to  be  named) 

Greece — Georges  Exintaris 

Iceland — Hans  G.  Andersen 

Italy— Adolfo  Alessandrini 

Luxembourg— Nicolas  Hommel 

Netherlands— A.  W.  L.  Tjarda  van  Starkenborgh  Stachou- 

wer 
Norway — Arne  Gunneng 
Portugal— Jose  Calvet  de  Magalhaes 
Turkey— Fatin  R.  Zorlu 
United  Kingdom— Sir  Christopher  Steel 
United  States— George  W.  Perkins 

Members  of  the  Nato  International  Staff  in 
the  party  include  Maj.  Gen.  George  M.  de  Chassey, 
Standing  Group  Liaison  Officer;  Lord  Coleridge, 
Executive  Secretary ;  Geoffrey  Parsons,  Jr.,  Direc- 
tor of  Information ;  and  Robert  G.  Barnes,  Dep- 
uty to  the  Executive  Secretary.  In  the  absence 
of  Lord  Ismay,  Secretary  General  of  Nato,  who 
is  unable  to  make  the  trip  because  of  ill  health, 
the  party  will  be  headed  by  the  Netherlands 
Representative,  A.  W.  L.  Tjarda  van  Starken- 
borgh Stachouwer,  senior  member  of  the  Council. 

The  Permanent  Representatives  of  the  Council 
are  responsible  for  carrying  on  the  day-to-day 
business  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  at  Nato's  civilian 
headquarters    at    Paris.     They    represent    their 
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respective  governments  in  formulating  Nato  poli- 
cies, directing  Nato  civilian  activities,  providing 
political  guidance  to  Nato  military  authorities, 
and  making  decisions  on  other  problems  that  may 
arise  between  the  periodic  meetings  of  the  Coun- 
cil at  the  ministerial  level. 

The  visit  to  Washington  will  be  one  feature  of 
the  Council's  first  trip  to  North  America  to  in- 
spect Nato  defense  installations,  headquarters, 
and  organizational  arrangements  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Before  they  reach  Washington, 
the  Council  members  will  visit  the  Keflavik  Air- 
force  Base  in  Iceland  and  Nato's  Atlantic  Com- 
mand headquarters  at  Norfolk,  Va.  During 
a  2-day  stay  at  Norfolk  they  will  inspect  naval 
ships  and  installations  and  participate  in  con- 
ferences with  Adm.  Jerauld  Wright,  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Atlantic  (Saclant). 

At  Washington  the  Council  will  meet  with 
Nato's  top-ranking  military  planning  agencies, 
the  Standing  Group  and  the  Military  Representa- 
tives Committee,  which  have  their  headquarters 
at  the  Pentagon.  The  party  will  then  go  to 
Montreal,  Canada,  to  visit  North  American  air 
defense  installations. 


Four  Powers  To  Discuss 
East  German  Road  Tolls 

Following  are  the  texts  of  letters  exchanged  by 
James  B.  Conant,  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for 
Germany,  and  Soviet  High  Commissioner  G.  M. 
Pushkin.1 

Ambassador  Conant  to  Mr.  Pushkin,  May  2 

Hicoo  press  release  dated  May  2 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  April  30,  1955  in 
which  you  indicate  your  readiness  to  accept  my 
proposal  for  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  problem 
arising  from  the  imposition  by  the  East  German 
authorities  of  exorbitant  increases  in  the  charges 
payable  for  the  use  of  roads  in  the  Soviet  Zone 
by  vehicles  not  registered  in  that  zone. 

I  cannot  accept  that  this  matter,  insofar  as  it 
concerns  traffic  between  the  Federal  Republic  and 
the  Soviet  Zone  and  between  the  Federal  Republic 


and  Berlin,  is  solely  within  the  responsibility  < 
the  East  German  authorities.  On  the  contrar 
in  view  particularly  of  the  four-power  agreemen 
of  May  and  June,  1949, 1  must  insist  on  the  respo: 
sibility  of  the  representatives  of  the  four  powe 
in  Germany  regarding  this  matter  which  direct 
affects  the  normal  functioning  of  such  traffic. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  I  suggest  that  a 
meet  to  discuss  this  matter  on  May  7  at  3  p.  ] 
in  the  Allied  Control  Authority  Building  in  Berl 
or,  should  you  prefer,  in  your  office.2 

Mr.  Pushkin  to  Ambassador  Conant,  April  30 

I  hereby  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
April  15  regarding  the  change  in  tariffs  for  t 
use  of  roads  in  the  German  Democratic  Republi 
In  connection  with  this  letter,  I  consider  it  nec< 
sary  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  circumstan 
that  the  question  of  tariffs  on  roads  of  the  G( 
man  Democratic  Republic  relates  to  the  coi 
petence  of  the  government  of  the  German  Dem 
cratic  Republic,  and  it  hence  follows  that  it  is 
to  the  German  Democratic  Republic  to  settle  t 
matter  by  means  of  immediate  negotiations  I 
tween  appropriate  representatives  of  the  Germ 
Democratic  Republic  and  the  German  Fedei 
Republic.  It  also  follows  that  one  should  ta 
into  account  that  the  rise  in  tariffs  effected  by  t 
Ministry  of  Transport  of  the  German  Democra 
Republic  is  a  basic  measure,  to  the  extent  th 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  authorities  be 
greater  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  roa< 
bridges,  and  for  handling  traffic  on  the  Germ 
Democratic  Republic  highways  used  by  West  G< 
man  and  West  Berlin  auto  transport.  Furth( 
more,  the  rise  in  tariffs  effected  in  the  Germ 
Democratic  Republic  does  not  affect  the  auto  trai 
port  of  the  occupation  troops  of  England,  Fran 
and  the  U.S.A.  stationed  in  West  Berlin,  for, 
before,  this  auto  transport  is  free  from  payme 
of  the  fees  mentioned. 

If  you  nevertheless  consider  the  conduct  of 
meeting  of  the  four  High  Commissioners  on  tl 
matter  desirable,  then,  taking  into  account  t 
above,  there  is  no  objection  to  such  a  meeting  frc 
the  Soviet  side. 


'A  similar  exchange  took  place  between  Mr.  Pushkin 
and  the  British  and  French  High  Commissioners. 
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2  In  subsequent  correspondence  it  was  agreed  to  hole 
meeting  In  Mr.  Pushkin's  office  on  May  20. 
■  Bulletin  of  May  9,  1955,  p.  736. 
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)ur  Policies  in  Asia 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy'1 


The  theme  which  you  have  chosen  for  your  meet- 
ig  is  "The  Challenge  in  Asia."  Certainly  there 
\  no  theme  more  appropriate  and  timely  in  terms 
f  the  world  problems  we  face  today  in  the  field 
f  foreign  policy.  There  is  no  area  where  our 
roblems  are  more  complex,  more  difficult  of  so- 
ition,  than  in  Asia.  There  is  no  area  where 
jnerica  has  higher  stakes  in  the  successful  reso- 
ition  of  the  issues  which  face  us.  That  Ameri- 
ins  are  equal  to  the  task,  I  have  no  doubt.  Our 
>untry  can  meet  the  test  in  Asia  only  through 
le  wisdom,  the  ingenuity,  and  the  patient  under- 
ending  of  all  our  people.  Perhaps  a  simple  re- 
iew  of  the  principal  elements  of  our  Asian  pol- 
y  may  inspire  confidence  that  your  Government 
i  cooperation  with  other  friendly  governments 

meeting  the  present  challenge  in  Asia  in  realis- 
c  and  effective  ways. 

There  is  a  story  about  an  Asian  potentate  and 
is  army  back  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  This 
articular  monarch  was  anxious  to  impress  his 
Hies  and  his  enemies  with  his  armed  strength. 
[e  announced  that,  on  the  day  on  which  his  king- 
om  celebrated  the  New  Year,  his  entire  army  of 
),000  would  parade  before  him  and  receive  their 
ew  Year's  gifts.  The  occasion  was  a  brilliant 
ae,  with  the  diplomatic  corps  in  full  attendance. 
Iveryone  knew  he  had  an  army  of  about  5,000 
len  and  wondered  how  he  would  swell  the  ranks, 
he  parade  was  superb.  First  came  a  cavalry  of 
•oops  in  the  breastplates  and  plumed  helmets  of 
ae  third  Napoleon.  Then  came  some  glittering 
blans.  Then  an  infantry  squadron  wearing  what 
ere  unmistakably  the  helmets  of  the  New  York 
re  department.  So  it  went  until  the  full  30,000 
ad  passed.    Long  before,  despite  fresh  colonels 

1  Address  made  before  the  World  Affairs  Forum  of  the 
oreign  Policy  Association  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  May  5 
press  release  243 ) . 
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with  each  batch,  the  truth  had  emerged :  The  origi- 
nal 5,000,  with  suitable  changes  of  uniform,  had 
made  the  circuit  of  the  parade  ground  six  times. 
The  position  of  the  United  States  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  that  of  the  Asiatic  potentate  in  the 
turn-of-the-century  story.  He  tried  vainly  to  im- 
press with  might  and  power  he  did  not  possess. 
He  bluffed.  He  was,  indeed,  a  paper  tiger.  "We 
have  the  power,  superb  manpower,  industrial  and 
economic  might,  resources,  military  strength,  and 
powerful  deterrents  both  conventional  and  uncon- 
ventional. Because  of  this  reservoir  of  strength, 
in  close  alliance  with  the  strength  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world,  we  can  have  what  President 
Eisenhower  has  called  for — the  courage  to  be  pa- 
tient. We  can  be  slow  to  anger,  as  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  has  recommended. 

Chinese  Communist  Proposal  for  Negotiations 

At  the  present  time  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are  grounds  for  encouragement  along 
the  road  ahead.  Eecently,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Bandung  conference,  the  Chinese  Communists 
in  the  person  of  Chou  En-lai  felt  obliged  to  make 
a  public  proposal  for  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  on  questions  which  have  led  to  a  tense  and 
dangerous  situation  in  the  Far  East.  Chou  said 
the  Chinese  people  are  friendly  to  the  American 
people  and  do  not  want  war.  It  may  be  signifi- 
cant that  Chou's  proposal  was  made  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  29  Asian- African  nations  represented 
at  Bandung.  There  the  Chinese  Communists 
found  no  support  for  their  announced  program  of 
seizing  Formosa  by  force.  They  were  confronted 
instead  by  the  powerfully  expressed  opinion  of  the 
free  nations  present  who  spoke  up  in  favor  of 
peace  and  against  aggression  and  subversion.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Communists  may  realize  that 
a  policy  of  relying  on  force  was  a  policy  which  it 
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was  not  in  their  best  interests  to  follow.  The 
recent  Soviet  overtures  toward  the  liberation  of 
Austria  support  this  prospect. 

The  test  of  the  Chinese  Communist  proposal  is 
whether  it  may  lead  to  a  cease-fire  in  the  area  of 
Formosa.  Our  great  and  immediate  concern  is 
whether  war  is  to  be  forced  upon  us.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  this  matter  are  of 
utmost  gravity  because  we  have  a  treaty  obligation 
to  defend  Formosa,  backed  by  a  congressional 
resolution  which  received  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. Thus,  a  cease-fire  is  an  indispensable  first 
step  in  the  avoidance  of  war. 

Communist  Threat  to  Formosa 

The  Communist  threat  of  war  hangs  heavy  over 
the  Formosa  area.  The  Chinese  Reds  continue 
a  very  large  military  buildup  on  the  mainland  op- 
posite Formosa.  They  are  increasing  their  air 
capabilities.  They  have  conducted  a  violent 
propaganda  campaign  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
going  to  take  Formosa  by  force.  Along  the  so- 
called  offshore  islands  there  have  been  continuous 
Communist  probing  attacks  by  artillery.  These 
attacks  are  important  because  the  Communists 
have  stated  in  effect  that  the  islands  are  stepping- 
stones  to  an  assault  on  Formosa. 

We  will  not,  of  course,  enter  into  any  negoti- 
ations dealing  with  the  territories  or  rights  of  the 
Republic  of  China  except  in  cooperation  with  that 
Government.  However,  we  intend  to  find  out 
whether,  in  fact,  there  is  any  substance  to  the 
Chinese  Communist  proposal. 

This  willingness  to  explore  all  possible  roads 
to  an  easing  of  international  tensions  is  in  the  great 
American  diplomatic  tradition.  It  stems  from 
strength,  not  weakness,  and  out  of  a  knowledge  of 
war  and  a  hatred  of  war.  It  has  as  its  objective 
the  great  goal  of  lasting  world  peace — a  peace  for 
which,  as  the  President  has  said,  there  is  today 
no  acceptable  alternative. 

Before  attempting  to  analyze  the  main  elements 
in  our  Asian  policy,  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
what  no  doubt  is  clear  to  most  of  you — that  it  is 
a  fundamental  mistake  to  think  of  Asia  as  an  en- 
tity. This  vast  area  comprehends  a  sweeping  arc 
from  the  maritime  provinces  of  Russia  down 
through  Japan  and  China,  through  the  Southeast 
Asian  Peninsula  and  its  adjacent  islands,  on 
through  Ceylon,  Pakistan,  and  India  and  up 
through  the  Middle  East.    Asia  represents  not  a 
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unity  but  an  enormous  diversity  of  ethnic  origii 
cultures,  religious  beliefs,  and  traditions.    Migi 
tions  have  taken  place  in  Asia  since  the  dawn 
time,  so  that  the  presence  of  minority  groups 
quite  common.    In  contrast  to  Japan  and  Kor< 
where  the  national  languages  alone  are  spok 
and  the  people  are  homogeneous,  there  are  natio 
like  India  where  a  dozen  major  languages  ai 
scores  of  local  dialects  are  spoken.     Econor 
vary  widely  from  the  advanced  industrial  ai 
trading  complex  of  Japan  to  the  relatively  simj 
agricultural  economies  which  are  found  in  ma: 
of  the  other  Asian  countries.    The  political  at 
tudes  of  the  Asian  nations  are  also  characteriz 
not  by  uniformity  but  by  diversity  and  even 
deep-seated  conflict  on  some  issues.     Certain 
the  nations  must  be  restrained  from  incendia 
aggressive  actions.    Others  are  so  determined 
pursue  an  independent  neutral  course  that  th 
refuse  to  undertake  what  we  regard  as  minimi; 
defensive  measures.    Among  the  free  nations 
the  area  there  is  not  even  a  consistent  pattern 
diplomatic  recognition.    This  is  particularly  tr 
on  the  question  of  recognition  as  between  Coi 
munist  China  and  the  Government  of  the  R, 
public  of  China  on  Formosa. 

This  lack  of  homogeneity  in  Asia,  this  perv 
sive  diversity,  is  not  always  a  pleasant  fact  to  de 
with,  but  it  is  a  fact  which  we  must  take  fully  in 
account  in  the  process  of  policy  formulatic 
Fundamentally,  of  course,  our  policy  in  Asia, 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  is  designed  to  protect  ai, 
promote  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  Americ; 
people.  We  do  that  in  Asia  primarily  by  assis 
ing  the  friendly  nations  there  to  build  up  the, 
strength  so  that  their  independence  can  be  pr, 
served  against  all  efforts  to  destroy  it.  Howeve 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  our  approach  in  As 
takes  the  form  of  a  number  of  policies,  each  car 
fully  cut  to  the  measure  of  the  specific  situation  v 
face.  In  this  sense,  our  "Asian  policy"  is  real' 
a  combination  of  many  policies  formulated  : 
terms  of  realistic  situations  but  designed  to  ei 
courage  national  independence,  economic  improv' 
ment,  friendly  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.,  ar 
peace. 

Nationalism  and  Anticolonialism 

Having  stressed  the  diversity  of  the  Asian  seen 
let  me  now  further  emphasize  it  by  offering  yc 
a  contradiction  in  the  form  of  a  single  factor  whic 
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is  universal  to  the  area.  This  factor  is  national- 
ism, a  force  which  has  been  fundamental  in  shap- 
ing the  course  of  events  throughout  the  length 
knd  breadth  of  Asia  in  our  time.  Nationalistic 
sensitivities  are  an  important  factor  in  our  dealings 
with  all  of  the  Asian  nations,  even  those  which  are 
Aost  friendly  with  us.  Nationalism  played  a 
pivotal  role  in  the  negotiation  of  our  security 
agreement  with  Japan,  for  that  agreement  called 
for  the  stationing  of  U.  S.  forces  on  the  soil  of  a 
proud  and  sensitive  people.  Nationalism  figures 
in  the  determination  of  the  Korean  people  to  unify 
their  peninsula  and  in  the  magnificent  perform- 
ance of  the  South  Koreans  when  their  homeland 
was  invaded  from  the  north.  In  a  different  way, 
nationalism  is  a  factor  in  the  hesitancy  of  certain 
of  the  Asian  nations  to  accept  U.  S.  aid.  It  is  a 
'basic  motivation  of  the  friendly  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment of  Premier  Diem.  It  even  accounts  in 
part  for  the  rise  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  his  guise  as 
|  the  liberator  of  Viet-Nam.  It  animates  the  de- 
termined neutrality  of  India. 

To  these  powerful  nationalistic  motivations  is 
Jinked  a  sometimes  extreme  anticolonialism. 
This  is  a  factor  which  the  Communists  have  ex- 
ploited with  cunning  skill.  Yet  it  is  an  attitude — 
a  neurosis,  if  you  will — with  which  the  United 
States  of  America  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
[of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  can  whole- 
heartedly sympathize.  For  it  was  not  so  very 
long  ago  in  terms  of  history  that  we  took  up  arms 
rco  free  ourselves  from  tyranny.  And,  very  early 
Hn  our  history  as  a  nation,  we  came  to  realize  that 
bur  own  independence  was  not  enough.  By  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  we  announced  that  we  would  not 
'tolerate  further  European  colonization  or  permit 
the  extension  of  despotic  political  systems  any 
place  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — a  brave  doc- 
trine, indeed,  when  you  remember  that  at  the  time 
we  were  about  50  years  short  of  being  able  to  back 
fit  up. 

Our  tradition  of  opposition  to  absolutism  and 
empire  has  created  strong  bonds  with  many  Asian 
ipeoples.  And  our  deeds  have  shown  that  we  were 
in  earnest.  We  threw  in  our  lot  against  the 
carving  up  of  China  by  the  European  monarchies. 
(We  convinced  the  Filipinos  that  the  main  objective 
,of  the  American  administration  was  their  inde- 
pendence. We  raised  our  voice  against  the  abuses 
'of  the  prewar  regimes  in  Asia  and  refused  to 
pountenance  the  extension  of  Japan's  imperial  rule 
pver  China  in  the  1930's.    We  freely  renounced 


our  extraterritorial  privileges  in  China,  and  we 
made  the  liberation  of  Korea  a  World  War  II 
objective. 

The  record,  over  a  long  period,  is  a  consistent 
one.  By  1945,  many  of  the  Asian  nations,  emerg- 
ing at  last  from  the  long  twilight  of  colonialism, 
looked  to  us  for  leadership  and  for  guidance.  In 
the  decade  that  has  passed  since  then,  our  relations 
with  Asia  have  become  vastly  more  complicated, 
in  part  because  they  have  become  more  extensive 
and  more  intimate.  Before  World  War  II  we  had 
official  relations  with  6  Asian  nations.  Now  we 
have  relations  with  26.  Our  economic  and  tech- 
nical aid  programs,  our  military  aid  programs, 
our  joint  membership  in  international  bodies  like 
the  United  Nations  and  its  subsidiaries,  our  inter- 
locking commercial  interests — all  these  have 
brought  us  into  much  closer  contact  with  the 
peoples  of  Asia  with  each  succeeding  year. 

The  Bandung  Conference 

To  some  Asians  our  motives  remain  suspect,  but 
there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the  masses  of  Asia 
respect  us.  In  many  ways  the  Bandung  confer- 
ence last  month,  at  which  29  Asian  and  African 
nations  met  for  the  first  time  to  discuss  matters 
of  mutual  interest  and  plans  for  mutual  progress, 
was  a  heartening  affirmation  of  that  confidence. 
I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  outspoken 
espousals  of  the  free- world  cause  and  the  outright 
condemnations  of  communism  which  were  ex- 
pressed at  Bandung  by  the  astute  statements  of 
the  leaders  of  such  countries  as  Iran,  Iraq,  Paki- 
stan, Turkey,  Ceylon,  Thailand,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Those  vigorous  speeches  were  obviously 
sincere  manifestations  of  nationalism  and  of  a  de- 
termination to  defend  the  principles  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom.  They  were  fully  reported  by 
the  free  press  and  warmly  received  throughout  the 
free  world.  Significantly,  the  Communist  world 
did  not  repeat  them  by  press  and  radio  to  its  en- 
slaved peoples. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  those  speeches  were  ef- 
fective, for  the  final  communique  of  the  confer- 
ence, while  still  reflecting  the  vestigial  fears  of 
Western  imperialism,  stated  that  the  conference 
had  agreed  "in  declaring  that  colonialism  in  all  its 
manifestations  is  an  evil  which  should  speedily 
be  brought  to  an  end."  Thus  the  conference  con- 
demned the  new  colonialism  of  communism  as  well 
as  the  outmoded  19th-century  variety.    The  corn- 
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munique  also  recognized  the  principle  of  "respect 
for  the  right  of  each  nation  to  defend  itself  singly 
or  collectively  in  conformity  with  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations."  This  was  an  endorsement 
of  the  collective  security  principle  which  is  the 
foundation  for  so  much  of  our  effort  in  Asia  and 
elsewhere  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  aggression. 
Here  is  progress  indeed.  And  there  is  one  more 
quotation  from  this  interesting  final  communique 
worth  mentioning — a  credit  to  the  United  States 
under  the  heading  entitled  "Economic  Coopera- 
tion" saying : 

It  was  further  recognized  that  assistance  being  re- 
ceived by  certain  participating  countries  from  outside 
the  region  through  international  or  under  bilateral  ar- 
rangements had  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  im- 
plementation of  their  development  programs. 

This  was  a  recognition  by  the  participants  that 
foreign  economic  aid  programs,  such  as  those  of 
the  United  States,  are  a  welcome  and  constructive 
kind  of  international  activity. 

The  significance  of  those  resolutions  is  even 
greater  when  you  consider  that  they  were  approved 
unanimously  by  the  conference.  I  think  that  they 
demonstrate  how  close  our  own  policies  are  to  the 
spirit  which  prevailed  at  Bandung.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  ever  since  the  swaddling  days  of  our 
own  liberty,  America  has  been  deeply  unsympa- 
thetic to  colonialism.  The  encouragement  of  na- 
tionalist aspirations  is  simply  the  other  side  of  the 
same  coin,  and  this  has  been  our  consistent  policy 
in  Asia  as  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Recent  Developments  in  Viet-Nam 

The  latest  example  of  such  encouragement  has 
been  our  consistent  support  of  the  independence 
of  the  Government  of  Free  Viet-Nam  at  a  time  of 
very  great  stress  and  strain  in  that  outpost  of  free- 
dom. With  our  ally,  France,  we  are  making  every 
effort  to  help  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam  resolve 
its  problems.  The  present  Government,  headed 
by  Premier  Diem,  is  confronted  by  a  superhuman 
task — that  of  forming  a  government  in  a  newly 
independent  country,  long  accustomed  to  colonial 
administration  and  recently  split  by  a  military 
dividing  line  as  a  result  of  the  Geneva  Accords. 
The  North  is  occupied  by  the  Communist  forces 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  At  the  same  time,  Saigon  has 
had  to  provide  housing  and  a  means  of  livelihood 
for  more  than  500,000  refugees  who  have  fled  the 
Communist  terror  in  the  North— rehabilitate  an 


economy  dislocated  by  war  and  partition  of  thJ 
country — pacify  large  areas  recently  vacated  bJ 
the  Viet  Minh  and  still  covertly  infiltrated  witl] 
many  Viet  Minh  agents — and  train  a  loyal  Viet] 
namese  army.  Though  any  one  of  these  woulc] 
have  been  a  formidable  task  for  a  newly  independj 
ent  and  untried  government,  Free  Viet-Nam  ha] 
had  to  contend  in  addition  with  the  problem  pre] 
sented  by  two  politico-religious  sects  accustomed 
to  exercising  complete  autonomy  in  their  respecl 
tive  areas  of  control  and  having  their  own  armies] 
and  one  group  of  a  gangster  nature,  the  Binlj 
Xuyen,  which  not  only  controlled  its  own  ararl 
but  the  police  of  Saigon  as  well. 

In  his  own  country,  in  the  United  States,  and 
many  of  the  free  Asian  countries,  Premier  Dienl 
is  acquiring  stature  as  a  courageous  nationalist] 
fighting  against  staggering  odds  to  achieve  thJ 
unity  and  independence  of  his  people.  The  coura. 
geous  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  to  work  out  thei:] 
destiny  and  to  formulate  a  true  sense  of  national 
interest  and  purpose  merits  the  continued  suppor 
of  the  United  States  and  the  entire  free  world] 
The  United  States  has,  amid  all  the  recent  trial;] 
and  tumult,  kept  clear  its  position  of  friendly  sup 
port  for  the  legal  government  of  Free  Viet- Nan 
of  which  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  is  Premier.  This  is  con 
sistent  with  our  historic  policy  of  supporting  th< 
aspirations  of  the  world's  peoples  for  freedon 
and  independence. 

Collective  Security  in  the  Pacific 

I  have  mentioned  the  support  of  the  Bandung 
communique  for  the  collective  security  principle,  | 
which  is  the  basis  for  so  much  of  our  effort  ir 
Asia.  Actually,  the  implementation  of  the  prin- 
ciple is  a  complex  problem  in  Asia,  for  circum- 
stances there  have  not  been  readily  conducive  tc 
the  establishment  of  collective  security  arrange- 
ments. Newly  formed  nations  usually  are  warj 
of  formal  commitments  with  powers  which  once 
held  them  in  colonial  control  or  which  they  as-' 
sociate  with  that  control.  Progress  has  been  made. 
We  have  concluded  bilateral  defense  treaties  withji 
Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  a  trilateral  one, 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Only  very  re-, 
cently  a  bilateral  treaty  with  the  Republic  oi.l 
China  has  been  signed  and  sealed. 

During  the  period  when  these  various  alliances 
were  forming,  an  event  occurred  which  exerted  a 
powerful  leverage  in  Asia.    This  was  the  partition  J 
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of  Viet- Nam  after  the  defeat  of  the  free  forces 
there  which  was  dramatized  by  the  capitulation  of 
en-Bien-Phu.  The  need  for  collective  security 
le  more  apparent  to  all  concerned.  One  re- 
t  was  the  eight-nation  meeting  at  Manila  early 
fall,  and  the  Manila  Pact  and  Pacific  Charter 
ich  emerged  from  it.2  The  pact,  as  you  know, 
ds  eight  nations,  Asian  and  non-Asian,  of 
utheast  Asia  together  against  direct  aggression 
d  indirect  subversion  as  well,  and  throws  a 
mantle  of  protection  over  the  new  nations  of  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Southern  Viet-Nam. 

The  Bangkok  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Manila  Pact  signatories  last  February  was  a  first 
step  to  put  flesh  on  the  bare  bones  of  the  pact.  In 
addition  to  action  on  the  military  aspects  of  the 
fcreatv,  it  was  decided  that  experts  would  meet 
Boon  to  discuss  ways  of  improving  economic  and 
social  conditions  throughout  the  treaty  area.3 

The  Northern  Tier 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Asian  land  mass  there  is 
forming  the  Northern  Tier  for  the  defense  of  the 
^fiddle  East — an  indigenous  effort  that  is  moving 
forward  at  a  good  pace.  Turkey  and  Pakistan, 
for  example,  have  signed  a  formal  agreement  to 
iiscuss  mutual  problems  of  defense.4  More  re- 
sently  Turkey  and  Iraq  have  joined  in  a  defense 
iact  which  Pakistan  has  been  invited  to  join.  We 
lave  ourselves  reached  military  aid  agreements 
rith  Turkey,  Pakistan,  and  Iraq  and  have  a  con- 
tinuing agreement  with  Iran.  Also,  this  Middle 
Eastern  defense  arrangement  is  related  to  two 
Others  in  Europe.  There  exists  the  Balkan  Alli- 
ance, which  the  United  States  encouraged — a  mili- 
ary pact  between  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  and  Turkey. 
Greece  and  Turkey,  I  need  hardly  remind  you,  are 
nembers  of  and  invaluable  to  Nato.  Finally, 
Pakistan  is  a  member  of  the  Manila  Pact  grouping. 

isian  Economic  Development 

The  problem  of  economic  development  ranked 
|iigh  on  the  agenda  at  Bandung.  One  of  the  most 
mportant  forces  in  Asia  today  is  the  widespread 
nsistence  that  the  Asians,  as  well  as  the  people 
f  the  West,  must  increasingly  enjoy  the  better 
ife  which  technical  and  industrial  advancement 


*  Bulletin  of  Sept.  20, 1954,  p.  393. 
1  Ibid.,  Mar.  7, 1955,  p.  371. 
'Ibid.,  Feb.  28, 1955,  p.  339. 


makes  possible.    This  your  Government  long  ago 
recognized  and  took  constructive  action. 

More  recently  the  Communists  became  aware  of 
this.  Speaking  in  the  soft  voice  of  economic  bet- 
terment, their  recent  overtures  find  a  response  in 
countries  where  hunger  and  poverty  are  often  age- 
old  facts  of  life  or  where  export  markets  are  a 
vital  necessity  to  the  national  well-being.  To 
Ceylon  they  may  say,  we  will  buy  your  rubber ;  to 
Burma,  we  will  buy  your  rice;  to  India,  we  will 
build  you  a  modern  steel  plant — which  the  Indians 
will  pay  for — so  that  you  can  appreciate  the  won- 
ders of  industrial  design  and  production  under 
communism,  and  profit  thereby. 

Asian  demand  for  economic  and  social  better- 
ment is  a  pivotal  point  in  determining  the  future 
political  orientation  of  the  peoples  of  the  area. 
That  is  why  our  programs  of  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  are  geared  in  Asia  along  with  our 
efforts  to  assist  the  Asians  in  building  defenses 
against  aggression. 

United  States  assistance  to  Asia  is  not  designed 
simply  to  counter  Communist  gestures  in  that  re- 
gion. We  do  not  see  this  as  a  contest  to  see  who 
can  gain  the  most  gratitude.  In  the  first  place, 
Communist  gestures  toward  technical  aid  to  non- 
industrial  areas  are  mainly  gestures,  designed  for 
propaganda  effect.  Even  more  importantly,  U.  S. 
efforts  to  help  free  nations  strengthen  themselves 
are  positive  efforts ;  they  are  good  in  themselves ; 
they  would  be  right  under  any  circumstances.  We 
are  not  merely  working  against  something ;  we  are 
for  freedom,  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  and 
better  standards  of  living  everywhere. 

One  most  important  point  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  thinking  about  the  problem  of  economic 
development  for  the  Asians.  In  contrast  to  Eu- 
rope, where  the  principal  task  of  the  Marshall  plan 
was  to  restore  and  regenerate  an  already  existing 
industrial  system,  in  much  of  Asia  economic  devel- 
opment must  start  at  rockbottom.  Our  programs 
there  must  largely  emphasize  the  spread  of  basic 
technical  skills  without  which  developmental  plans 
can  have  no  effective  implementation.  Accord- 
ingly, our  economic  assistance  programs  in  Asia 
are  based  upon  long-range  planning  in  contrast 
to  the  relatively  short-range,  emergency  nature 
of  our  reconstruction  effort  in  Europe.  We  will 
take  full  advantage  of  existing  regional  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Colombo  plan.  In  addition  to 
our  direct  assistance,  we  are  trying  to  help  the 
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Asian  countries  to  increase  the  opportunities  for 
trade  with  each  other  and  with  other  free- world 
countries.  As  part  of  this  obj ective,  we  have  urged 
the  widest  membership  in  the  Gatt  organization 
and  have  intensified  efforts  to  remove  restrictions 
on  international  trade.  Our  aid,  of  course,  can 
only  be  a  supplement  and  a  stimulant  to  the  efforts 
which  the  countries  themselves  will  make  to 
achieve  more  rapid  economic  development  and 
higher  living  standards. 

Substantial  Progress 

Within  the  general  framework  of  the  approach 
I  have  indicated,  substantial  progress  already  has 
been  made.  To  illustrate,  Foa  has  assisted  the 
Philippines  in  a  material  increase  in  their  rice 
production.  In  Indonesia  our  aid  is  helping  to 
defeat  man's  tropical  enemy — malaria — and  in- 
crease and  improve  rice  production.  As  a  part  of 
Foa's  support  of  India's  development  program, 
some  of  the  local  sales  proceeds  of  the  aid  sup- 
plied is  being  channeled,  along  with  private  and 
International  Bank  funds,  to  finance  the  operation 
of  a  newly  established  Industrial  Credit  and  In- 
vestment Corporation  which,  by  promoting  pri- 
vate industrial  development  in  India,  will  help 
generate  greater  local  capital  sources  for  further 
development.  In  Iran,  American  and  Iranian 
technicians  working  together  under  Foa  technical 
assistance  projects  have  improved  the  country's 
human  resources  by  considerably  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  epidemics  of  malaria  and  have  increased 
their  agricultural  output  by  the  introduction  of 
improved  seed  strain  and  animal  breeding 
techniques. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  kind  of 
economic  development  programs  in  which  we  are 
engaged  in  Asia  today.  With  all  of  the  wonderful 
skill  and  imagination  which  have  brought  such 
productive  power  to  the  United  States,  we  need  not 
fear  the  competitive  influence  of  the  Communist 
nations  in  the  field  of  Asian  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

And  now,  to  sum  up  briefly,  the  following  are 
the  cornerstones  of  our  Asian  policy:  encourage- 
ment of  legitimate  national  aspirations,  collective 
security  against  aggression  and  subversion,  eco- 


nomic and  military  assistance  to  the  free  natioi 
with  which  we  are  allied.  These  policies  are  ii 
tended  to  promote  our  own  national  security  an 
the  best  interests  of  our  people. 

We  do  not  expect  the  way  to  be  smooth.  Mar 
pitfalls  and  hazards  lie  ahead.  Because  of  tl 
diversity  of  governments  and  peoples  with  whk 
we  deal  in  Asia,  there  are  inevitable  differences  < 
opinion.  But  part  of  good  alliances  among  fr< 
peoples  is  the  ability  to  disagree  within  the  fram 
work  of  mutual  trust  and  mutual  need. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  book  by  Edmor 
Taylor  with  the  arresting  title  Richer  by  Asia. 
don't  know  whether  you  remember  it,  but  it  to! 
of  his  own  personal  sense  of  excitement  and  di 
covery  as  he  delved  into  the  cultures  and  philos' 
phies  of  the  East  and  the  whole  many-splendorc 
tapestry  unfolded  before  him.  I  think  today  thei 
is  among  Americans  the  same  sense  of  excitemei 
and  discovery  on  a  national  scale.  As  the  strengt 
and  independence  of  our  new  allies  in  an  old< 
world  increase,  as  the  ties  of  trade  and  cultui 
and  mutual  security  grow  ever  closer,  as  we  m& 
the  exciting  challenge  of  a  continent  on  the  mov 
our  own  great  country  and  the  whole  free  wor) 
will  be  richer — in  spirit  and  in  security  and  in  f  re 
dom — by  Asia. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Libya 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Libyj 
Sayyid  Saddiq  Muntasser,  presented  his  crede:; 
tials  to  the  President  on  May  6.    For  the  text  »] 
the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text  of  tl 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  pre 
release  244. 


Visit  of  Prime  Minister  U  Nu 

The  White  House  announced  on  May  9  th: 
Prime  Minister  U  Nu  of  the  Union  of  Burma  hi| 
accepted  the  President's  invitation  to  visit  tl 
United  States.  He  will  be  in  Washington  for  a  • 
day  official  visit  beginning  June  29.  Secretai 
Dulles  extended  the  invitation  to  the  Prime  Mi]' 
ister  when  he  visited  Rangoon  last  February. 
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Visit  of  Prime  Minister  of  Thailand 

J  The  Prime  Minister  of  Thailand,  Field  Marshal 
r.  Pibtil song gram,  made  an  official  visit  to  Wash- 

^gton  May  2  to  6.  Following  are  texts  of  the 
remarks  made  by  President  Eisenhower  and  the 
Prime  Minister  an  May  2  on  the  occasion  of  the 
mesentation  of  the  Legion  of  Merit  to  the  Prime 

Minister;  the  citation  for  the  Legion  of  Merit 

Wpard;  and  the  address  by  the  Prime  Minister  to 

jke  U.S.  Senate  on  May  4- 


LEGION   OF  MERIT  PRESENTATION 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  2 

The  President:  Your  Excellency,  it  is  a  great 
privilege  for  me  to  present  to  you  the  highest 
ward  that  this  Government  can  give  to  anyone 
ot  a  citizen  of  this  country. 
It  is  a  special  privilege,  because  in  this  way  we 
n  take  note,  we  hope,  of  the  cooperation  of  one 
o  has  done  so  much  to  stand  by  our  side  as  all 
us  attempt  to  defend  human  freedom,  dignity, 
d  liberty  in  the  world. 
My  earnest  compliments  to  you,  Sir. 

Field  Marshal  Pibulsonggram :  I  am  very  grate- 
to  you,  Sir,  that  when  I  arrived  in  your  great 
■untry,  everywhere  I  received  a  very  cordial  wel- 
»me — a  treasured  welcome.    And  this  morning  I 
bad  the  occasion  to  have  an  audience  with  you, 
President,  and  now  I  receive  this  decoration 
m  Your  Excellency.     I  feel  very  honored.     I 
as  forcibly  as  I  can  to  lead  my  country  to  secure 
ce  in  the  world.     They  will  be  always  at  your 
de — in  any  way — to  create  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  President:  That's  wonderful.     Thank  you 
rery  much. 


STATION  ACCOMPANYING  AWARD 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  2 

Citation  for  Legion  of  Merit,  Degree  of  Chief  Com- 
mander, Awarded  to  Field  Marshal  P.  Pibulsonggram, 
toyal  Thai  Army 

'  For  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  in  the 
Derformance  of  outstanding  services  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom  as  Prime  Min- 
ster and  Minister  of  Defense,  Kingdom  of  Thai- 
fed.  Following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Korea  on  26  June  1950,  military  forces  from  the 


Kingdom  of  Thailand  were  among  the  first  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  the  United  Nations  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  enemy  aggressor  forces  with  armed 
resistance.  With  the  approval  of  his  Council  of 
Ministers,  Field  Marshal  Pibulsonggram  directed 
the  organization,  training  and  equipping  of  a  regi- 
mental combat  team  in  Thailand,  establishing  a 
forward  headquarters  in  Korea.  Immediately 
upon  their  attainment  of  operational  readiness, 
he  placed  an  infantry  battalion,  two  frigates,  an 
air  force  transportation  detachment,  and  a  Ked 
Cross  medical  unit  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  United  Nations  Command,  to 
support  active  military  operations.  Throughout 
the  uncertain  months  which  followed,  he  worked 
untiringly  to  further  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
within  the  United  Nations  first  great  interna- 
tional fighting  force.  A  resourceful  and  inspir- 
ing leader,  he  was  instrumental  in  expanding  the 
activities  of  the  Joint  United  States  Military  Ad- 
visory Group  to  Thailand  to  include  continuing 
training  programs,  thereby  insuring  the  maxi- 
mum mobility  and  combat  effectiveness  of  the 
Royal  Thai  Armed  Forces.  By  his  outstanding 
professional  skill,  sound  judgment  and  keen  fore- 
sight, Field  Marshal  Pibulsonggram  contributed 
significantly  to  the  missions  and  objectives  of  the 
United  Nations  Command,  reflecting  the  highest 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  Eoyal  Thai  Armed 
Forces. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


ADDRESS  TO  SENATE  » 

I  am  greatly  honored  by  the  cordial  welcome 
you  have  extended  to  me  and  for  this  opportunity 
of  meeting  the  Members  of  such  an  eminent  body 
of  legislators,  charged  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  with  important 
responsibilities  concerning  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign affairs. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  President,  to 
convey  to  you  and  through  you,  Sir,  the  warm 
greetings  from  the  Government  and  people  of 
Thailand  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
my  deep  gratitude  for  the  gracious  and  kind  wel- 
come I  have  received  from  the  American  people. 

1  Reprinted  from  Cong.  Rec.  of  May  4,  p.  4773.  The 
Prime  Minister  addressed  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  same  day.  For  text  see  Cong.  Rec.  of  May  4, 
p.  4725. 
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We,  in  Thailand,  are  still  young  in  the  parlia- 
mentary form  of  government  which  we  have  had 
for  only  25  years,  but  our  love  of  freedom  is  rooted 
in  our  history  and  traditions  and  is  as  strong  as 
the  love  of  liberty  which  has  made  the  United 
States  the  great  Nation  it  is  today. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  personally  meeting 
a  number  of  United  States  Senators  who  have 
been  to  my  country,  but  I  have  long  had  the  desire 
to  visit  the  United  States  Senate,  whose  wise  guid- 
ance in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  which  is  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  Thailand  and  other  countries, 
is  of  supreme  importance  during  this  period  of 
world  tensions. 

Thailand  is  proud  to  have  stood  with  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States  in  Korea  against 
aggression,  and  is  proud  to  be  a  partner,  even 
though  a  small  one,  in  the  efforts  being  made  by 
the  United  States  to  bring  about  a  lasting  period 
of  peace.  I  believe  peace  can  be  achieved  through 
collective  strength  mustered,  not  for  purposes  of 
aggression  or  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  nations,  but  to  preserve  justice  and 
liberty. 

The  danger  with  which  we  are  confronted  is 
real,  for  not  only  are  the  peace  and  security  of 
Asia,  and  indeed  the  world,  threatened,  but  more 
important  than  that,  their  very  life  and  freedom. 
The  people  of  Thailand  shall  continue  to  persevere 
with  all  their  strength  and  energy  in  the  course 
we  have  taken,  for  we  believe  freedom,  democracy, 
and  righteousness  will  ultimately  prevail. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  your  friendly  wel- 
come. I  extend  to  each  one  of  you  a  cordial 
invitation  to  visit  Thailand. 


78th  Anniversary  of 
Rumanian  Independence 

Press  release  256  dated  May  10 

On  May  10,  1877,  the  Kumanian  people  sev- 
ered the  bonds  that  held  them  subject  to  foreign 
overlords  and  proclaimed  their  national  inde- 
pendence. Four  years  later  on  this  day,  after 
many  sacrifices,  they  freely  crowned  their  first 
sovereign.  Until  recent  years,  the  date  of  May  10 
was  celebrated  by  all  Kumanians  because  it  sym- 
bolized the  historic  events  associated  with  the  birth 
of  a  free  Rumania. 

The  Communist  regime  in  Rumania  has  abol- 
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ished  the  celebration  of  this  day  of  national  in 
dependence  for  reasons  which  are  self-evidenl 
But  the  captive  Rumanian  people  remain  f aithfu 
in  their  hearts  to  democratic  aspirations  and  the; 
are  waiting  with  hope  and  courage  for  the  da; 
when  they  will  again  be  free  to  govern  them 
selves. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Stat 
have  repeatedly  stated  that  the  Government  an< 
people  of  the  United  States  do  not  accept  the  en 
slavement  of  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  as 
permanent  condition  but  look  forward  to  the  res 
toration   of   freedom   and   independence  to   thj 
peoples  of  that  area.     On  this  78th  anniversary  o 
Rumanian  independence  the  conviction  may  bj 
reaffirmed  that  the  Rumanian  people  shall  one  da;  | 
again  live  in  freedom,  secure  in  the  exercise  o 
their  inalienable  rights. 


Commerce  and  World  Peace 

Remarks  by  the  President 1 

The  very  word  "commerce"  is  filled  with  cod 
notations  characteristic  of  our  problems  of  th' 
day.  Commerce  based  upon  the  productivity,  th 
energies,  and  the  brains  of  men  likewise  provide 
that  material  base  to  satisfy  the  material  an< 
physical  wants  of  man  and  on  which  are  buil 
those  opportunities  for  cultural  and  spiritual  ad 
vancement  so  necessary  to  his  well-being,  hi 
progress,  and  his  happiness. 

Commerce  here  at  home  has  made  us  what  w; 
are.  As  I  was  driving  over  here  a  few  minute 
ago,  there  crossed  my  mind  a  speculation, 
hundred  years  ago  today  Franklin  Pierce  wa 
President.  Had  he  been  invited  to  a  body  wit 
similar  functions,  aspirations,  and  purposes  a 
yours,  what  would  he  have  talked  about? 

Well,  railroads  were  beginning  to  come  in.  W. 
knew  something  of  steamships,  but  largely  eve:.' 
our  farms  and  certainly  our  communities  weri 
self-supporting.  Commerce  as  such  had  not  at, 
tained  for  people  the  tremendous  significance  tha 
it  has  in  this  modern  day,  when  almost  every  ma 
and  every  community  are  specialists.  The  man  i 
a  machinist,  the  city  is  a  steel  city,  such  as  Gar, 
or  Pittsburgh,  or  an  automobile  city  such  as  D« 


'Made  before  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  May 
(White  House  press  release). 
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troit,  or  an  agricultural  town  such  as  Abilene, 
Kansas.    But  everybody  does  something  and  pro- 
duces something  in  the  way  of  services  that  must 
|fo  to  someone  else,  or  they  have  no  value  and  bring 
jno  profit  to  the  producer. 

Commerce,  its  free  propagation  and  progress  in 
this  country,  has  brought  today  the  great  organi- 
jzation — this  great  institution  that  we  call  modern 
i  America. 

Now,  it  has  done  that  without  the  desertion  of 
the  basic  principles  that  were  applicable  100  years 
I  Ago — as  well  as  177  years  ago  when  our  docu- 
ments, our  founding  document  was  written.  We 
still  believe  that,  in  the  aggregate,  the  initiative 
,of  the  individual,  his  aspirations,  and  his  hope  of 
bettering  himself  and  his  family — his  ambitions — 
i  if  directed  equally  toward  the  common  good  as 
toward  his  own  betterment,  will  produce  the 
greatest  good  for  all  of  us. 

And  though  today  we  talk  about  a  greater  need 
for  governmental  relationships  with  the  private 
individual  and  with  business  and  with  our  various 
localities,  yet  we  forget  that  basic  principle  at  our 
peril,  and  we  must  not — ever — no  matter  what  we 
hope  for  in  the  way  of  advantage  from  govern- 
mental regulation  or  direction,  or  any  kind  of 
regimentation,  we  must  never  accept  it,  if  it  means 
the  surrender  of  this  vital  principle :  of  living  by 
pur  own  initiative  and  our  individual  freedoms 
to  develop  ourselves  physically,  intellectually,  and 
'Spiritually. 

Xow,  the  point  I  should  like  to  make  is  this.  We 
have  proved  these  things  here  at  home.  We  un- 
derstand them  thoroughly.  The  point  I  want  to 
■make,  then,  is  they  are  just  as  vital  internationally 
as  they  are  nationally. 

It  is  true  we  do  not  accept  and  need  not  accept 
any  overall  governmental  structure  that  will  take 
the  place  in  international  life  that  our  Federal 
Government  takes  in  our  own  living.  But  think 
of  the  things  you  do  by  cooperation  and  by  work- 
ing together.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  want 
in  the  international  world,  where  the  central  fact 
of  our  existence  is  that  we  and  our  system  are 
challenged. 

We  are  challenged  by  a  doctrine  that  holds  us 
to  appeal  to  and  act  under  all  of  those  things  most 
selfish  in  man.  The  Communists  say :  You  people 
boast  that  you  say  what  you  please,  you  think 
what  you  please,  you  worship  as  you  please,  you 
earn  as  you  please.    And  they  say  they  appeal 


to  all  that  is  idealistic  in  man ;  appeal  to  him  and 
say :  Forget  yourself,  build  up  the  state. 

But  to  do  that,  the  Communists  have  to  make  the 
state  not  only  the  ruler;  they  have  to  substitute 
for  our  convictions  as  to  an  Almighty — as  to  re- 
ligious faith — they  have  to  substitute  likewise  that 
state  organism.    That  we  flatly  reject. 

In  any  event,  that  communistic  international 
dictatorship  is  seeking  to  destroy  our  way  of  life. 
If  we  then  will  apply  among  our  friends  in  the 
world — the  independent  nations — the  same  prin- 
ciples in  thinking,  in  cooperation,  respect  for 
common  values,  and  in  trade,  in  commerce,  that 
we  have  among  ourselves,  we  are  as  certain  of 
defeating  communism  as  we  are  that  we  are  all 
in  this  hall  this  moment. 

My  friends,  an  enlightened  trade  policy  in  the 
international  world  for  the  United  States  means 
only  this:  We  are  trying  to  build  a  bridge,  a 
permanent  bridge,  that  will  connect  a  growing 
and  widely  shared  prosperity  at  home  with  inter- 
national peace.     And  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

We  hope  to  do  this  intelligently  and  wisely. 
But  here  and  there  we  are  going  to  uncover  some 
dislocations  in  our  economic  development  and  in 
the  economic  developments  of  others,  and  we 
must  make  some  concessions.  And  some  of 
them — for  people  here  and  there — will  be  a  bit 
painful.  But  if  we  keep  in  sight  that  underlying 
aspiration  of  all  America — to  continue  to  grow 
under  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God  with  the 
tremendous  opportunities  that  have  been  ours 
because  of  individual  liberty — as  long  as  we  co- 
operate together  for  the  common  good,  we  can- 
not lose;  we  simply  cannot  lose.  And  we  will 
soon  adjust  all  local  or  painful  experiences  of 
the  moment  into  a  greater  benefit  for  all,  includ- 
ing those  temporarily  inconvenienced. 

So  I  say :  As  this  country  was  born  in  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  its  patriots,  in  their  determination  to 
work  together,  in  their  respect  for  one  another — 
if  we  apply  those  principles  today  to  ourselves  at 
home,  and  to  our  tackling  of  our  relationships  with 
our  friends  abroad,  we  can  dispel  fear  from  our 
minds,  and  we  can,  as  we  achieve  success,  lead 
happy  and  full  lives  in  perfect  serenity  and 
security. 

I  feel  that  the  aspiration  for  global  peace  based 
on  justice  and  on  decency  and  respect  for  others 
means  that  we  must  continue  to  prosper  at  home, 
and  those  two  goals  are  worthy  of  the  best  efforts 
of  any  American. 


May  23,   7955 
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Purposes  of  Proposed  International  Finance  Corporation 


Following  are  the  texts  of  a  message  of  the 
President  to  the  Congress  recommending  U.S. 
participation  in  the  proposed  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  and  of  a  World  Bank  an- 
nouncement summarizing  the  principal  featwes 
of  the  Corporation. 


PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGE' 

The  White  House, 

May  2,  1955. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

The  establishment  of  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  and  our  participation  in  it  will 
strengthen  the  partnership  of  the  free  nations. 
In  my  message  to  the  Congress,  January  10, 1955, 
on  the  foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  in  my  annual  Economic  Eeport  trans- 
mitted to  you  January  20,  1955,  I  stated  that  I 
would  recommend  at  the  appropriate  time  legis- 
lation to  permit  United  States  participation  in 
the  Corporation  as  part  of  our  effort  to  increase 
the  flow  of  United  States  private  investment  funds 
abroad. 

I  now  forward  to  you  the  Articles  of  Agreement 
of  the  International  Finance  Corporation  and  an 
Explanatory  Memorandum  approved  by  the 
Executive  Directors  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Eeconstruction  and  Development.2  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  enact  legislation  author- 
izing me  to  accept  membership  in  the  Corporation 
for  the  United  States  and  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  our  subscription  of  $35,168,000  to  the  $100 

1  H.  Doc.  152,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

a  Copies  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  and  Explanatory 
Memorandum,  in  pamphlet  form,  are  available  without 
charge  from  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  1818  H  St.,  NW.,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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million  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation  as  set! 
forth  in  the  Articles  of  Agreement.  The  sub- 
scription was  included  in  the  Budget. 

The  entire  free  world  needs  capital  to  provide 
a  sound  basis  for  economic  growth  which  will  sup- 
port rising  standards  of  living  and  will  fortify 
free  social  and  political  institutions.  Action  to  ^ 
that  end  by  cooperating  nations  is  essential. 

In  its  own  enlightened  self-interest,  the  United 
States  is  vitally  concerned  that  capital  should 
move  into  productive  activities  in  free  countries 
unable  to  finance  development  needs  out  of  their 
own  resources. 

Government  funds  cannot,  and  should  not,  be 
regarded  as  the  basic  sources  of  capital  for  inter- 
national investment.  The  best  means  is  invest-] 
ment  by  private  individuals  and  enterprises.  The 
major  purpose  of  the  new  institution,  conse- 
quently, will  be  to  help  channel  private  capital 
and  experienced  and  competent  private  manage- 
ment into  productive  investment  opportunities 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  developed.  Through 
the  Corporation,  we  can  cooperate  more  effectively 
with  other  people  for  mutual  prosperity  and  ex- 
panding international  trade,  thus  contributing  to 
the  peace  and  the  solidarity  of  the  free  world. 

Economic  recovery,  notably  in  Western  Europe, 
enables  nations  other  than  the  United  States  to 
participate  substantially  in  furnishing  capital  to 
the  less  developed  areas.  The  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation  is  an  undertaking  in  which  all 
nations,  as  members  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  will  be  able 
to  pool  some  of  their  resources  to  spur  such  in- 
vestment. All  subscriptions  to  the  Corporation 
will  be  paid  in  gold  or  dollars. 

The  Corporation,  as  an  affiliate  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank,  will  serve  as  an  international 
agency,  which  will  provide,  in  association  with 
local  and  foreign  private  investors,  risk  capital 
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for  financing  the  establishment,  improvement,  and 
expansion  of  productive  private  enterprises  in 
member  countries  when  other  sources  of  funds  are 
not  available  on  reasonable  terms.  This  type  of 
risk  or  venture  capital  is  most  urgently  needed. 

By  providing  the  margin  of  capital  needed  to 
attract  other  funds,  the  Corporation  will  help  ex- 
pand private  investment  abroad.  It  will  make 
its  investments  without  guarantee  of  repayment 
by  the  member  governments  concerned.  Accord- 
ingly, it  will  complement  the  activities  of  existing 
international  investment  institutions. 

The  Corporation  will  not  duplicate  the  oper- 
ations of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  for  the  investments  of  the 
International  Bank  are  guaranteed  by  its  member 
governments  and  are  of  fixed-interest  nature  in 
projects  not  usually  attractive  to  risk  capital. 

Since  the  Executive  Directors  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  would  serve  ex-officio  as  Directors  of 
the  Corporation,  and  the  President  of  the  Bank 
would  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Corporation's 
Board,  effective  collaboration  between  the  two 
agencies  and  operating  economy  is  assured. 

Xor  will  the  Corporation's  operations  duplicate 
the  work  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  That 
Bank,  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
is  an  instrumentality  of  our  foreign  and  trade 
policy.  It  is  not  designed  to  provide  venture 
capital ;  its  loans  are  at  definite  interest  rates  with 
fixed  schedules  of  repayment. 

The  Corporation  will  not  hold  capital  stock  nor 
participate  in  operating  control  but  will  rely  on 
private  management.  It  will  not  be  a  holding 
company  retaining  its  investments  on  a  long-term 
basis,  but  will  dispose  of  its  holdings  to  private 
investors  as  opportunity  offers  so  that  it  can  re- 
invest its  funds  in  new  activities.  Since  its  main 
mission  is  to  supply  risk  capital  where  it  is  needed, 
its  investments  will  be  highly  flexible. 

In  some  cases  the  Corporation  may  take  fixed 
interest  obligations,  in  others  it  may  receive 
obligations  bearing  a  return  related  to  the  earn- 
ings of  the  enterprises,  and  in  others  its  holdings 
may  be  obligations  convertible  into  stock  when 
sold  by  it  to  private  investors.  Thus,  the  Cor- 
poration will  supplement  private  investment,  and 
will  operate  only  in  association  with  private  in- 
terests which  are  willing  to  carry  a  large  share  of 
the  total  investment  in  each  enterprise.  In  no 
event  will  it  supply  capital  for  an  enterprise  which 
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could  reasonably  be  expected  to  obtain  the  funds 
from  private  sources. 

United  States  participation  in  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  will  be  a  step  forward  in 
our  foreign  economic  policy  in  cooperation  with 
the  other  free  nations.  It  is,  however,  only  one 
step  among  several  which  we  must  take.  In  my 
message  to  the  Congress  on  January  10,  1955,  I 
outlined  other  important  steps. 

These  actions — such  as  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  United  States  membership  in 
the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation,  simpli- 
fication and  improvement  of  customs  valuation 
procedures,  increased  tourist  allowances,  changes 
in  the  law  concerning  the  taxation  of  income  from 
foreign  sources  and  further  developments  in  tax 
treaties  designed  to  encourage  private  investment 
abroad,  continued  technical  cooperation  with  other 
countries,  and  necessary  programs  of  foreign 
assistance — are  essential  to  a  sound  and  fore- 
sighted  foreign  economic  policy  for  the  United 
States. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  promptly  the  legis- 
lation permitting  the  United  States  to  join  with 
the  other  free  nations  in  organizing  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation — an  important  part 
of  our  foreign  economic  program  which  will  fos- 
ter more  rapid  advance  by  free  people  everywhere 
as  they  strive  to  improve  their  material  well-being. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


WORLD  BANK  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  (World  Bank)  announced  on  April 
15  that  the  charter  of  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  proposed  new  affiliate  of  the  Bank, 
is  now  ready  for  acceptance  by  prospective  member 
governments. 

By  authorization  of  the  Bank's  Board  of  Execu- 
tive Directors,  the  text  of  the  charter,  or  Articles 
of  Agreement,  together  with  a  memorandum  ex- 
plaining its  main  features,  is  being  transmitted 
to  the  56  governments  which  are  members  of  the 
Bank.  The  next  step  will  be  for  those  govern- 
ments desiring  to  join  the  new  organization  to  take 
whatever  legislative  or  other  action  may  be  re- 
quired to  accept  membership  and  to  subscribe  their 
respective  share  of  Ifc's  capital. 

In  a  letter  transmitting  the  charter,  Eugene  R. 
Black,  President  of  the  World  Bank,  said : 
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The  Executive  Directors  have  devoted  several  months 
to  the  formulation  of  the  proposed  Articles  of  Agreement 
and  explanatory  memorandum  and  have  approved  them 
for  submission  to  Governments.  Although  the  Executive 
Directors'  action  has  not  committed  Governments  to  join 
the  International  Finance  Corporation,  the  various  views 
expressed  by  Governments  have  been  carefully  considered 
and  fully  discussed.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  proposed 
Articles  of  Agreement  afford  a  most  satisfactory  frame- 
work for  the  establishment  and  functioning  of  the  new 
institution.  I  therefore  recommend  the  proposed  Articles 
of  Agreement  for  early  and  favorable  consideration.  .  .  . 

The  main  features  of  the  proposed  Corporation 
are  as  follows : 

Purposes — The  basic  objective  of  Ire  will  be  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  productive  private  enter- 
prises in  its  member  countries,  particularly  in  the 
less  developed  areas  of  the  world.  The  Corpora- 
tion— 

(a)  will  invest  in  productive  undertakings,  in 
association  with  private  investors  and  without 
government  guaranty,  in  cases  where  sufficient 
private  capital  is  not  available  on  reasonable 
terms; 

(b)  as  suitable  opportunities  for  productive 
investment  come  to  its  attention,  will  seek  to 
recruit  capital  from  private  sources  and,  if 
necessary,  to  find  experienced  management ;  and 

(c)  in  general,  will  seek  to  stimulate,  and  to 
help  create  conditions  which  will  stimulate,  the 
flow  of  both  domestic  and  international  private 
investment  into  productive  enterprises  in  Ire's 
member  countries. 

Membership  and  Capital — Membership  in  the 
Corporation  will  be  open  to  governments  which 
are  members  of  the  World  Bank.  Ire  will  have 
an  authorized  capital  of  $100  million,  available 
for  subscription  by  members  in  amounts  propor- 
tionate to  their  subscriptions  to  the  capital  of  the 
Bank.  Subscriptions  will  be  paid  in  gold  or 
United  States  dollars. 

The  United  States  would  be  the  largest  share- 
holder in  the  Corporation ;  its  subscription  would 
amount  to  $35,168,000.  The  United  Kingdom 
would  be  the  next  largest  shareholder,  with  a  sub- 
scription of  $14,400,000. 

Establishment — The  Corporation  will  come  into 
being  when  at  least  30  governments  have  sub- 
scribed at  least  $75  million  to  its  capital. 

Affiliation  With  the  Bank — Ifc  will  be  affiliated 
with  the  Bank  in  the  following  ways : 


(a)  Membership  in  the  Bank  will  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  membership  in  the  Corporation. 

(b)  Each  Governor  of  the  Bank  represent- 
ing a  government  which  joins  the  Corporation 
will  become  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  new  institution. 

(c)  Ire's  Board  of  Directors  will  be  com- 
posed of  those  Executive  Directors  of  the  Bank 
who  represent  at  least  one  government  which 
joins  the  L?c. 

(d)  The  President  of  the  World  Bank,  who 
is  Chairman  of  the  Bank's  Executive  Directors, 
will  also  be  Chairman  of  the  Corporation's 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  Corporation  will,  however,  be  an  entity  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  the  Bank.  The  assets  of 
the  two  institutions  will  be  kept  entirely  separate, 
and  the  Corporation  is  prohibited  from  borrow- 
ing from  the  Bank. 

Management— The  new  institution  will  have  its 
own  President.  He  will  be  appointed  by  its 
Board  of  Directors  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Chairman.  Subject  to  the  policy  direction  of  the 
Board  and  the  Chairman,  the  President  will  be 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Corporation's 
business. 

Ifo's  principal  office  will  be  in  Washington,  to- 
gether with  the  headquarters  of  the  Bank.  It  is 
expected,  therefore,  that  Ifc  will  be  able  to  make 
extensive  use  of  the  experience  and  personnel  of 
the  Bank.  Ifc  will  pay  for  services  rendered  it 
by  the  Bank. 

Methods  of  Operation — The  Corporation  will 
make  its  investments  without  governmental  guar- 
anty. It  will  be  authorized  to  make  both  fixed- 
interest  loans  and  investments  of  other  kinds.  It 
may,  for  instance,  buy  securities  which  would  give 
the  Corporation  a  right  to  participate  in  the  prof- 
its of  an  enterprise  and  which,  when  sold  by  Ifc, 
could  be  converted  by  the  purchasers  into  capital 
stock.  The  Corporation  itself,  however,  will  not 
be  authorized  to  invest  in  capital  stock,  nor  will 
it  assume  responsibility  for  managing  the  enter- 
prises in  which  it  invests. 

Ifc's  charter  gives  it  more  latitude  in  financing 
private  enterprise  than  the  World  Bank  has.  The 
Bank  may  lend  to  private  borrowers  only  with  a 
governmental  guarantee;  this  has  deterred  both 
private  entrepreneurs  and  governmental  sponsors 
from  seeking  loans  for  private  projects.      Sec- 
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ondly,  the  Bank  makes  only  fixed-interest  loans, 
whereas  the  type  of  financing  required  for  the 
establishment  or  expansion  of  a  private  enterprise 
is  often  venture  capital  as  well  as  fixed  obligations. 

The  Corporation  will  have  authority  to  invest  in 
any  kind  of  productive  private  enterprise,  includ- 
ing agricultural,  financial,  and  commercial  under- 
takings, but  its  main  emphasis  is  likely  to  be  on 
industry.  In  addition  to  its  financing  operations, 
Ifc  will  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  to  bring  together 
investment  opportunities,  private  capital,  and  ex- 
perienced management. 

In  the  case  of  an  entrepreneur  looking  for  cap- 
ital and  for  technical  skills  from  abroad,  for  in- 
stance, the  Corporation  would  seek  to  interest  in- 
vestors outside  the  country  who  would  be  able  to 
provide  management  experience  as  well  as  capital. 
Conversely,  in  the  case  of  an  entrepreneur  inter- 
ested in  establishing  or  expanding  an  operation 
abroad,  the  Corporation  would  seek  to  recruit 
domestic  capital  and  local  partners  in  the  country 
of  investment. 

In  either  case,  the  Corporation  itself  might  in- 
vest in  the  enterprise.  But  it  would  do  so  only 
if  it  were  satisfied  that  the  private  interests  con- 
cerned were  contributing  a  full  share  of  the  funds 
required  and  that  the  remaining  requirements 
could  not  be  met  from  other  private  sources  on 
reasonable  terms.  The  Corporation  will  supple- 
ment, and  not  substitute  for,  private  investment; 
as  far  as  financing  is  concerned,  it  will  regard  it- 
self as  the  last  resort. 

Sales  of  Securities — The  Corporation  will  seek 
to  revolve  its  funds  by  selling  its  investments  to 
private  investors  whenever  it  can  appropriately 
do  so  on  satisfactory  terms.  The  Corporation 
will  be  authorized  to  raise  additional  funds  by 
selling  its  own  obligations  in  the  market,  but  it  is 
not  likely  to  do  so  in  the  early  years  of  its  oper- 
ations. 

Status — Enterprises  in  which  Ire  invests  will 
not,  by  reason  of  that  investment,  have  any  special 
status  under  domestic  laws  and  regulations.  Al- 
though the  Corporation  itself  will  have  substan- 
tially the  same  privileges  and  immunities  as  the 
"World  Bank,  its  charter  does  not  exempt  it  from 
applicable  foreign  exchange  regulations  on  the 
transfer  of  earnings  and  of  repayments  of  prin- 
cipal on  its  investments.  In  this  respect,  Ire  will 
be  in  the  same  position  as  private  investors  gen- 
erally. 

May  23,   7955 


FOA  Announces  $12.6  Million 
Grant  to  Yugoslavia 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  on 
April  15  announced  that  $12.6  million  had  been 
allotted  to  Yugoslavia  under  the  U.S.  direct  forces 
support  program  for  that  country.  The  new 
funds  are  in  addition  to  an  allotment  of  $1  million 
made  earlier  this  fiscal  year  under  the  same  pro- 
gram. The  $13.6  million  total  will  be  used  to 
finance  dollar  purchases  of  wool,  cotton,  and  coal 
and  to  provide  ocean  transportation  of  these  com- 
modities. 

Besides  the  direct  forces  support  funds,  Foa 
also  has  allotted  thus  far  this  year  a  total  of  $22,- 
510,000  under  the  U.S.  defense  support  program 
for  Yugoslavia.  This  form  of  aid  also  contributes 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  military  security  by 
bolstering  our  allies'  economies  so  that  they  can 
support  stronger  military  establishments.  The 
defense  support  funds  allotted  to  Yugoslavia  since 
July  1, 1954  have  been  used  to  finance  the  procure- 
ment in  the  United  States  of  various  commodities, 
including  $9  million  worth  of  surplus  wheat  and 
$3.2  million  worth  of  surplus  cotton.  The  defense 
support  funds  also  financed  the  purchase  of  $2,- 
120,000  worth  of  U.S.  coal  and  $1  million  of  U.S. 
fertilizer,  as  well  as  smaller  amounts  of  medicines, 
fats  and  oils,  hybrid  seed  corn,  and  seed  drying 
equipment  needed  by  Yugoslavia. 

More  than  $6  million  of  defense  support  funds 
was  used  to  transport  these  commodities  and  food 
stocks  sent  to  Yugoslavia  by  the  United  States 
under  separate  programs  to  relieve  crop  shortages 
caused  by  adverse  weather  conditions  and  by  last 
year's  Danube  Eiver  floods.  These  foods,  con- 
sisting of  285,000  tons  of  wheat  and  750  tons  of 
butter,  were  provided  from  surplus  stocks  held 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Such 
grants  are  authorized  by  the  disaster  relief  pro- 
visions (title  II)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Under  title  I  of  the  same  act,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  also  sold  to  Yugoslavia  for 
dinar  currency  some  425,000  tons  of  wheat  and 
50,000  bales  of  cotton  from  surplus  stocks  during 
the  current  fiscal  year.1  The  local  currency  pro- 
ceeds will  be  used  by  the  U.S.  Government  chiefly 
for  defense  purposes  in  Yugoslavia. 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  24, 1955,  p.  138. 
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Conclusion  of  Conversations 
With  Japan  on  Vested  Assets 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  statement  issued 
on  May  10  by  the  U.S.  and  Japanese  delegations 
which  have  been  discussing  Japanese  vested  assets 
in  the  United  States  and  related  matters. 

Press  release  258  dated  May  10 

Conversations  between  the  Embassy  of  Japan 
and  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Government  which 
commenced  on  March  15,  1955,1  on  Japanese 
vested  assets  in  the  United  States  and  related 
matters  were  concluded  today. 

The  purpose  of  the  conversations  was  to  discuss 
the  problem  of  Japanese  vested  assets  and  related 
subjects,  and  to  inform  the  Japanese  Government 
of  a  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  legislative  consideration  in- 
volving the  limited  return  of  Japanese  vested 
assets.  The  object  was  not  to  arrive  at  bilateral 
agreements  with  binding  effect  for  both  sides  but 
to  exchange  views  on  these  matters. 

The  U.S.  representatives  informed  the  Japanese 
representatives  that  the  proposal  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  with  regard  to  the  limited  return 
of  vested  assets  will  be  applicable  to  both  German 
and  Japanese  assets.  Under  this  proposal  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  assets  vested  in  consequence  of 
World  War  II,  or  the  proceeds  of  their  liquidation, 
would  be  returned  as  a  matter  of  grace  to  natural 
persons  up  to  a  limit  of  $10,000  per  owner.  This 
includes  persons  whose  assets  exceed  $10,000. 
Costs  of  administration  would  be  deducted  before 
determining  the  amount  subject  to  return.  Vested 
property  located  in  the  Philippine  Islands  would 
be  excluded  from  return  since  it  was  vested  by  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  Philippines 
and  either  has  already  been  transferred  or  is  sub- 
ject to  transfer  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
under  existing  law.  Copyrights  and  trademarks 
would  be  returned  irrespective  of  their  value  sub- 
ject, however,  to  existing  licenses.  Cultural  prop- 
erty would  be  returned  under  the  proposal. 

The  proposed  limited  return  of  Japanese  assets 
would  not  affect  compensation  provided  pursuant 
to  U.S.  legislation  to  American  nationals  who 
suffered  losses  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  Japan. 
Such  legislation  provides  compensation  to  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war,  to  civilian  internees  captured 


in  U.S.  territories  and  to  Americans  who  sustained 
property  losses  in  the  Philippines,  and  to  other 
groups  of  claimants.  Compensation  is  also  pro- 
vided by  the  Japanese  Government,  pursuant  to 
the  Japanese  peace  treaty,  to  American  nationals 
who  suffered  property  losses  in  Japan  as  a  result 
of  the  war. 

The  Japanese  representatives  expressed  a  strong 
desire  for  full  return  of  vested  assets.  The  U.S. 
representatives  acknowledged  the  Japanese  desire, 
but  stated  that — as  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  had  been  informed  at  the 
conclusion  of  talks  on  the  return  of  German  as- 
sets 2 — while  the  future  cannot  be  predicted,  a 
broader  plan  for  return  of  vested  assets  is  not 
envisaged  by  the  administration. 

The  U.S.  representatives  were  headed  by  Charles 
F.  Baldwin,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  and  the 
Japanese  representatives  by  Takeshi  Watanabe, 
Financial  Minister  of  the  Japanese  Embassy. 


Office  for  Foreign  Investment 

Creation  of  an  Office  for  Foreign  Investment, 
to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  of  information  on  in- 
vestment opportunities  overseas,  was  announced 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  April  28. 
The  new  Office  will  draw  upon  resources  available 
within  the  Commerce  Department  for  advice  and 
support  in  respect  to  investment  matters,  includ- 
ing the  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  Business  and  Defense  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  Field  Service,  and  the  Office  of  Busi- 
ness Economics.  The  research  and  development 
of  background  information  conducted  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Affairs  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign Commerce,  and  the  work  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Division  in  compiling  and  distribut- 
ing information  on  foreign  investment  opportuni- 
ties, will  continue  unchanged. 

A  new  semimonthly  bulletin,  entitled  "Invest- 
ment Opportunities  Abroad,"  will  be  produced 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration.3  Bulletin  No.  1,  now  available, 
features  Portuguese  East  and  West  Africa. 


'BurxKTiN  of  Mar.  14,  1955,  p.  438. 
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2  Ibid.,  Mar.  14,  1955,  p.  437. 

•  Available  on  written  request  from  the  Commercial  In- 
telligence Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  or  from 
any  of  the  Commerce  Department's  field  offices. 
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'he  Foreign  Service — First  Line  of  Defense 

by  Lay  W.  Henderson 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administration 1 


The  State  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service 
sometimes  referred  to  as  our  first  line  of  de- 

mse.  They  are  not  only  our  first  line  of  defense 
nit  also  our  first  line  against  war  itself.  The  long 
line  which  we  call  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States  is  anchored  in  the  Department  of 
State.  It  not  only  passes  through  the  capitals  of 
the  countries  with  which  we  maintain  diplomatic 
relations  but  stretches  into  many  areas  not  usually 
known  to  the  American  tourist.  No  matter  how 
disagreeable  or  unhealthful  the  climate,  how  un- 
favorable the  living  and  working  conditions,  how 
remote  and  isolated  the  community,  or  how  great 
the  personal  sacrifices,  if  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  presence  there  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  essential  for  the  pro- 
tection and  promotion  of  American  interests  or 
for  the  strengthening  of  American  security,  you 
are  almost  certain  to  find  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
flying  over  some  kind  of  diplomatic  or  consular 
establishment. 

The  Foreign  Service  personnel  who  staff  these 
establishments  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  State 
Department.  They  keep  it  informed  of  every  de- 
velopment and  every  trend  which  might  possibly 
affect  the  interests  or  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  In  turn,  they  are  kept  currently  informed 
regarding  United  States  policies,  particularly 
those  policies  applicable  to  the  areas  in  which  they 
are  serving.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  our  offi- 
cers in  the  foreign  field  take  no  action  except  when 
specifically  instructed.  This  is  not  true.  In  the 
framework  of  general  instructions  much  is — and 
must  be — left  to  their  discretion.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  be  sufficiently  versed  in  our  objectives 
and  policies  and  to  be  sufficiently  experienced  and 


1  Address  made  before  the  Michigan  College  Association 
at  Holland,  Mich.,  on  May  5  (press  release  240  dated 
May  4). 
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sensitive  to  be  able,  without  awaiting  specific  in- 
structions, to  know  what  to  say  or  do  in  certain 
circumstances.  They  must  also  be  able  to  judge 
whether  or  not  a  given  situation  is  so  grave  that 
they  should  seek  instructions  before  taking  action. 
I  am  sure  that  you  can  appreciate  the  deep  sense 
of  responsibility — and  sometimes  the  anxiety — 
which  our  Foreign  Service  officers,  particularly 
those  in  remote  posts,  must  have  when  the  situa- 
tion becomes  delicate,  dangerous,  and  fluid.  They 
know  that  their  country  is  depending  upon  their 
courage,  restraint,  and  judgment  and  that  if  they 
make  a  mistake  the  result  might  be  not  only  loss 
of  American  prestige  and  property  but  even  suf- 
fering and  bloodshed.  Foreign  Service  officers 
carrying  on  in  such  circumstances  must  have  ex- 
perience and  skill  and  a  high  morale  fortified  by 
a  feeling  that  behind  them  stand  the  American 
Government  and  people.  It  is  essential  that  the 
men  and  women  holding  these  responsible  positions 
should  be  the  best  which  our  country  can  furnish. 
They  should  be  selected  with  the  utmost  care  and 
given  the  best  training  which  is  available.  They 
should  be  kept  physically,  mentally  and  morally 
in  the  best  possible  condition  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  them. 

Professional  Spirit 

It  is  about  the  Foreign  Service  that  I  would  like 
to  talk  with  you  today.  It  should  not  be  difficult 
for  me  to  explain  to  this  audience  some  of  the 
problems  and  the  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  For- 
eign Service.  As  representatives  of  a  great  and 
historic  profession,  you  will  readily  understand 
the  concerns,  the  aspirations,  the  frustrations,  and 
the  satisfactions  flowing  from  accomplishments 
of  the  profession  which  I  represent.  The  mem- 
bers of  our  profession,  it  is  true,  are  limited  in 
number;  nevertheless  they  have  their  own  disci- 
plines and  traditions,  their  own  skills,  and  a  high 
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esprit  de  corps.  All  of  them  at  some  stage  or 
other  of  their  lives  have  decided  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  promoting  the  interests  and 
strengthening  the  security  of  the  United  States 
in  the  international  field.  Organizationally  they 
are  bound  together  in  the  Foreign  Service.  They 
are  held  together  still  more  closely,  however,  by 
the  ties  of  similar  interests,  experiences,  and 
aspirations.  They  are  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  spending  their  lives  in  a  hometown.  Their 
hometown  is  the  wide  world.  Their  loyalties  must 
be  to  our  nation  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  they 
compose  a  dedicated  little  group  which  rejoices  in 
its  achievements  and  grieves  over  its  failures. 
Since  their  work  keeps  them  almost  exclusively  in 
foreign  lands  or  in  Washington,  one  is  not  likely 
to  run  across  members  of  this  profession  in  the 
cities  and  villages  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States  as  one  meets  doctors, 
lawyers,  or  officers  of  the  armed  forces.  Relatively 
few  American  citizens,  therefore,  know  from  per- 
sonal contact  just  what  kind  of  persons  are  in  this 
profession.  The  fact  is  that  the  officers  of  our 
Foreign  Service  are,  for  the  most  part,  conscien- 
tious, hardworking  public  servants  who  cooperate 
in  a  professional  spirit  with  one  another  in  per- 
forming the  tasks  assigned  to  them. 

Our  Foreign  Service  is  the  most  effective  For- 
eign Service  in  the  world.  It  mans  some  77  diplo- 
matic missions  and  167  consulates.  Its  officers 
hold  many  of  the  key  positions  in  the  Department 
of  State  and  in  our  various  delegations  to  the 
United  Nations  and  associated  international  or- 
ganizations. Over  half  of  our  ambassadors  and 
ministers  are  Foreign  Service  officers.  Neverthe- 
less the  Foreign  Service  must  be  improved — and 
improved  rapidly — if  it  is  to  discharge  with  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  all  of  the  responsibilities  which 
history  is  placing  upon  it. 

Wriston  Committee 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  Secretary  of  State, 
sensing  that  the  Department  and  the  Foreign 
Service  were  not  keeping  up  with  the  march  of 
events,  appointed  a  Public  Committee  on  Person- 
nel to  study  the  matter  and  make  recommenda- 
tions "concerning  the  measures  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  the  professional 
service  to  a  standard  consistent  with  the  vastly 
increasing  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy."      This  committee,  which  was  under  the 


chairmanship  of  President  Henry  M.  Wriston  of 
Brown  University  and  which  was  composed  of 
eight  highly  qualified  men  from  various  walks  oi 
American  life,  made  a  report  last  May  which  con- 
firmed the  feelings  of  those  of  us  who  through 
the  years  have  been  connected  with  the  foreigr 
affairs  activities  of  our  Government  that  urgenl 
steps  should  be  taken  to  reorganize  and  strengther 
the  State  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service 
Some  of  these  steps  are  now  being  taken. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  engaged  in  carrying 
out  a  program  for  the  purpose  of  integrating  as 
far  as  practicable  into  a  single  Foreign  Service 
Officer  Corps  those  officers  of  the  Department  oi 
State  and  of  the  Foreign  Service  who  are  discharg- 
ing responsible  duties  of  a  foreign  affairs  charac- 
ter. These  officers  in  the  past  have  belonged  tc 
four  different  corps :  Civil  Service  officers  of  the 
Department  of  State,  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officers,  Foreign  Service  Staff  officers,  and  Foreigr 
Service  officers.  We  hope  that  when  this  integra- 
tion is  completed  we  shall  have  nearly  4,000  For- 
eign Service  officers  experienced  in  the  conduct  oi 
foreign  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  pre- 
pared to  serve  at  any  post  in  the  world  where  the 
need  for  them  might  be  greatest. 

We  are  also  taking  energetic  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  into  the  Service  at  the  bot- 
tom, that  is,  Foreign  Service  Officer  Class  6,  some 
of  the  most  promising  young  men  and  women  oi 
the  country.  It  is  hoped  that  these  young  mer 
and  women,  after  they  have  become  matured  bj 
experience  and  developed  by  training,  will  rendei 
distinguished  service  in  assisting  the  United  States 
to  solve  its  international  problems  of  the  future. 

Emphasis  on  Training 

Experience  has  taught  us  that,  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain a  Foreign  Service  capable  of  meeting  all  kinds 
of  international  emergencies,  we  must  place 
greater  emphasis  than  heretofore  upon  the  train- 
ing of  its  members.  Not  only  must  our  new  re- 
cruits be  instructed  in  foreign  languages  and  ir 
diplomatic  and  consular  techniques,  but  our  mon 
mature  officers  must  from  time  to  time  be  subjected 
to  academic  discipline  and  be  required  to  take  in-' 
tensive  training  which  will  keep  them  abreast  of 
world  developments  and  informed  with  respect  tc 
the  means  by  which  the  United  States  can  cope' 
with  new  situations.  Furthermore,  we  must  care- 
fully select  various  officers  for  special  training  ir 
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highly  technical  fields  with  respect  to  which  they 
have  shown  aptitudes.  It  is  our  plan  that  some 
of  this  training  will  be  carried  on  at  our  Foreign 
Service  Institute,  which  we  are  in  the  process  of 
Lengthening,  some  of  it  will  take  place  abroad, 
and  some  of  it  in  American  educational  institu- 
tions, provided  appropriate  courses  and  facilities 
can  be  arranged. 

Although  I  do  not  have  the  figures  available,  I 
am  confident  that  during  recent  years  the  average 
officer  of  our  armed  forces  has  been  given  five  times 
as  much  training  after  he  has  received  his  commis- 
sion as  the  average  commissioned  officer  of  the  For- 
eign Service.  The  professors  of  our  universities 
are  periodically  given  a  sabbatical  year;  they  are 
also  able  sometimes  to  pursue  studies  during  the 
summer  months.  Our  physicians  take  time  off  to 
study  the  latest  surgical  and  medical  techniques. 
But  the  Foreign  Service  in  all  its  history  has  never 
bad  sufficient  manpower  to  make  it  possible  for 
its  officers  to  be  spared  in  any  appreciable  number 
for  study  and  training.  Neither  has  it  had  the 
funds  to  provide  the  necessary  instructors  and 
training  facilities. 

In  keeping  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
lVri?ton  Committee,  we  are  also  hoping  to  im- 
prove the  working,  living,  and  financial  conditions 
>f  our  Foreign  Service  personnel.  Congress  has 
passed  a  law  this  year  authorizing  the  granting 
)f  certain  allowances  which  will  help  our  Foreign 
Service  personnel  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  edu- 
ction of  their  children.  We  hope  that  in  the  not 
listant  future  it  will  enact  additional  legislation 
leneficial  to  the  Service  and  will  also  materially 
ncrease  some  of  our  appropriations.  We  are,  for 
nstance,  asking  Congress  to  appropriate  funds 
fhich  will  enable  us  to  provide  better  working 
aid  living  quarters  for  some  of  our  Foreign  Serv- 
ce  personnel,  particularly  those  in  climatically 
lisagreeable  and  unhealthful  posts. 

It  is  also  our  hope  that  eventually  more  ade- 
[Uate  appropriations  will  be  granted  to  support 
mr  representational  activities.  Representation  is 
n  inescapable  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  business 
«f  the  United  States  abroad.  The  sums  presently 
llocated  are  well  below  those  provided  by  other 
[overnments  to  their  diplomatic  services.  It  is 
ot  unusual  for  the  representatives  of  the  United 
Jtates  at  an  international  conference,  for  example, 
o  be  far  less  well  supplied  with  necessary  funds 
nd  facilities  than  the  representatives  of  other 
participating  countries. 
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It  is  obvious  that,  if  members  of  our  Foreign 
Service  are  to  be  really  effective,  they  must  extend 
hospitality  and  maintain  a  hospitable  home  where 
leaders  in  various  walks  of  life  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  are  stationed  can  be  entertained  in  a 
suitable — not  ostentatious— manner.  The  sal- 
aries plus  the  personal  income  of  the  majority  of 
our  Foreign  Service  personnel  are  not  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  them  to  subsidize  a  part  of  the  es- 
sential business  of  the  Government.  Unless, 
therefore,  adequate  representation  allowances  are 
available,  either  the  work  of  our  diplomatic  mis- 
sions and  consulates  must  suffer  or  the  key  posts 
in  them  must  be  manned  by  American  citizens 
possessing  private  means.  The  latter  course 
would  require  a  radical  shift  in  our  system  of 
recruitment  for  the  Foreign  Service— a  system 
which  has  been  designed  to  select  the  best  talents 
our  country  produces  regardless  of  personal 
wealth. 

Recruitment 

We  hope  to  have  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country  in 
connection  with  our  efforts  to  strengthen  the  For- 
eign Service.  We  are  particularly  counting  on 
their  assistance  in  the  matter  of  recruiting  and 
training. 

We  would  like  to  take  into  the  Service  at  the 
bottom— that  is,  in  Class  6— some  350  officers  be- 
fore July  1, 1956.  We  have  already  been  in  touch 
by  mail  with  most  American  institutions  of 
higher  learning  during  the  last  2  months  in  an 
endeavor  to  stimulate  as  wide  an  interest  as  pos- 
sible among  university  senior  and  postgraduate 
students  in  the  written  Foreign  Service  officer 
examinations  to  be  held  in  June  and  December 
of  this  year.  The  Department  has  also  sent  rep- 
resentatives to  more  than  200  universities  and 
colleges  in  order  to  discuss  the  Foreign  Service 
with  members  of  the  faculties  and  students.  Up 
to  May  3 — the  deadline  for  receiving  applications 
for  the  June  examinations — more  than  4,300 
young  men  and  women  had  indicated  their  in- 
tention to  take  the  written  examinations.  We  do 
not  know  how  many  of  these  candidates  will  be 
successful.  Those  who  pass  the  written  examina- 
tions will  be  permitted  to  take  the  oral  examina- 
tions during  September  and  October.  Those  who 
pass  both  examinations  and  are  cleared  by  our 
medical  and  security  officers  should  be  eligible 
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for  commissions  as  Foreign  Service  officers  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  We  would  be  more  than 
satisfied  if  the  June  examinations  could  net  us 
200  young  officers. 

It  is  now  too  late  for  additional  students  to 
apply  for  permission  to  take  the  June  examina- 
tions. We  would  be  grateful,  however,  for  such 
encouragement  as  the  colleges  of  Michigan  could 
give  to  promising  young  men  and  women  to  take 
the  December  examinations. 

We  are,  of  course,  interested  in  the  quality 
rather  than  merely  in  the  number  of  candidates. 
It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  encourage  a 
young  man  or  woman  to  take  the  examinations 
who  obviously  does  not  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications. 

New  Written  Examinations 

Our  written  examinations  in  June  and  Decem- 
ber will  be  quite  different  from  those  given  in 
previous  years.  They  will  be  held  at  some  50 
centers  throughout  the  United  States  and  its  ter- 
ritories so  that  the  candidates  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  travel  long  distances  in  order  to  take 
them.  The  examinations  are  much  shorter  than 
those  given  in  previous  years.  They  do  not  em- 
brace as  many  subjects;  they  are  more  general  in 
scope;  they  contain  no  "catch"  questions;  they 
place  no  premium  upon  the  memorizing  of  dates 
or  of  the  names  of  persons  and  places.  Those  who 
pass  these  examinations  must  have  a  good  general 
educational  background;  they  must  have  certain 
cultural  interests ;  they  should  understand  various 
systems  of  government ;  they  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  basic  principles  of  economic  theory ;  they 
should  know  something  about  geography  and  in- 
ternational problems;  they  should  be  able  to  pre- 
sent their  ideas  in  an  orderly  fashion  in  suitable 
language;  and  they  should  display  judgment  and 
common  sense.  They  should  be  able  also  to  pass 
an  examination  in  at  least  one  foreign  language 
either  before  entering  the  Service  or  before  re- 
ceiving a  promotion.2 

I  am  going  into  some  detail  in  this  matter  of 
the  written  examinations  because  I  would  like  for 


2  For  further  Information  on  the  examinations  and  other 
details  about  the  Foreign  Service,  see  .War*  Opportunities 
in.  the  U.  8.  Foreign  Service,  Department  of  State  publi- 
cation 5748,  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government.  Printing  Office,  Washington  215,  I).  C, 
1",  cents  a  copy. 


all  of  you  to  know  enough  about  them  to  be  abl 
to  judge  which  students  might  have  the  bes 
chance  of  passing  them. 

The  oral  examinations  afford  the  candidates  ai 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  they  have  th 
personal  qualifications  which  a  Foreign  Servic 
officer  should  possess.  It  is  not  easy  to  describ 
these  qualifications;  they  are  almost  indefinable 
It  might  be  less  difficult  to  describe  the  kind  o 
young  men  and  women  who  are  likely  to  becom 
the  most  useful  Foreign  Service  officers.  The 
should  have  friendly,  attractive  personalities 
they  should  possess  a  sensitiveness  which  rendei 
them  quick  to  understand  the  views,  the  prejt 
dices,  and  the  problems  of  people  of  different  na 
tional,  racial,  or  occupational  backgrounds;  thei 
faces  and  their  bearings  should  reflect  an  eagei 
ness  to  learn  and  a  lively  intellectual  curiosity- 
the  Foreign  Service  is  no  place  for  dull,  unimag: 
native  persons.  They  should  be  interested  in  th 
manners,  customs,  languages,  and  history  c 
peoples  of  other  times  and  places.  These  intei 
ests  should  have  been  manifested  by  the  readin 
not  only  of  the  best  American  literature  but  c 
some  of  the  great  international  classics.  In  thei 
studies  and  work  they  should  be  thorough  withov. 
being  pedantic.  They  should  have  a  healthy  sens 
of  humor.  They  should  not  shrink  from  tasl 
requiring  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  concentrs 
tion.  They  should  be  complete  masters  of  Englis 
grammar  and  should  have  a  feeling  for  the  strut 
ture  of  the  English  language.  If  they  are  goo 
at  sports — particularly  those  in  which  they  ca 
continue  to  engage  while  in  the  Service — so  muc 
the  better.  Natural  brilliance  is  a  great  asset  i 
the  Service,  but  brilliance  in  itself  is  not  enough 
it  is  likely  to  burn  itself  out  quickly  unless  it  : 
accompanied  by  integrity,  steadiness,  sincerit; 
and  real  modesty. 

Please  do  not  obtain  the  impression  from  m 
remarks  that  only  paragons  can  obtain  admittanc 
into  the  Foreign  Service.  We  are  quite  awai 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  find  concentrated  in  an 
one  person  all  the  qualities  which  we  would  lit 
for  our  Foreign  Service  officers  to  possess.  I  hop< 
however,  that  what  I  have  said  will  help  in  ident 
fying  the  kind  of  young  men  and  women  who  i 
our  opinion  would  be  best  qualified  to  represer 
our  country  in  the  foreign  field. 

If  on  or  off  the  campuses  you  should  come  int 
contact  with  young  people  who  in  your  opinio 
have  the  basic  qualities  which  a  Foreign  Servk 
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officer  should  have,  please  draw  their  attention  to 
the  Foreign  Service  as  a  career.  You  might  inter- 
I  est  the  students  among  them  in  pursuing  studies 
which  would  be  useful  to  them  if  they  should 
subsequently  enter  the  Service. 

We  are  determined  without  further  delay  to 
strengthen  our  training  and  education  activities. 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  recently  appointed 
Mr.  Harold  B.  Hoskins  as  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute.  Mr.  Hoskins  is  an  imagina- 
tive, dynamic  person  who  has  had  extensive  experi- 
ence not  only  in  the  Department  but  also  in  the 
business  and  academic  world.  We  are  convinced 
that  under  his  leadership  the  Institute  will  soon 
be  a  powerful  factor  in  increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  our  Foreign  Service  personnel.  In  time 
Mr.  Hoskins  will  call  upon  the  universities  of  the 
country  for  guidance  in  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  courses.  He  may  also  ask  some  of  them 
to  help  in  the  matter  of  instructors  and  in  the 
preparation  of  textbooks.  It  is  our  idea  that,  in 
the  immediate  future,  at  least,  the  Institute  will 
concentrate  on  subjects  of  immediate  practical  sig- 
nificance, such  as  languages  and  the  specialties  of 
which  the  Service  is  in  greatest  need.  It  will  also 
give  courses  of  a  more  general  character  to  officers 
who  are  about  ready  to  take  over  some  of  our  key 
positions. 

Scholarship  Program 

In  connection  with  recruiting  and  training  we 
are  hoping  to  launch  a  scholarship  program.  This 
program  would  provide  financial  assistance  to 
qualified  and  promising  college  students  during 
their  junior  and  senior  years  or  while  in  graduate 
schools.  In  return,  a  scholarship  holder  would 
obligate  himself  to  pursue  studies  of  a  character 
which  would  make  him  useful  as  a  Foreign  Service 
officer.  He  would  also  commit  himself,  upon  being 
accepted  by  the  Foreign  Service,  to  a  minimum 
term  of  service  after  completing  his  studies. 

Several  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in 
getting  this  plan  under  way.  Some  of  the  uni- 
versities have  not  greeted  it  with  enthusiasm,  ap- 
parently because  of  a  feeling  that  the  provision 
requiring  the  student  to  pursue  an  appropriate 
course  of  study  could  lead  to  interference  by  the 
State  Department  in  the  college  curriculum. 

The  Department,  I  can  assure  you,  has  no  in- 
tention of  meddling.  The  studies  in  question,  as 
it  visualizes  them,  would  include  English,  his- 
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tory,  economics,  and  modern  languages,  and  other 
subjects  basic  in  all  colleges  where  the  liberal 
arts  and  the  political  and  social  sciences  are 
taught.  We  would  also  be  happy  if  some  of  our 
scholars  would  specialize  in  such  fields  as  labor, 
agriculture,  business  administration,  law,  and 
accounting.  Our  interest  in  a  curriculum  for 
these  students  would  be  primarily  in  making  sure 
that  a  prospective  Foreign  Service  officer  would 
not  employ  the  scholarship  given  to  him  by  the 
State  Department  in  completing  a  course  in  elec- 
trical engineering  or  in  obtaining  a  degree  in  hotel 
management,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  so  forth. 
A  more  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  launch- 
ing of  a  scholarship  program  is  the  shortage  of 
funds.  These  can  be  obtained  only  through  legis- 
lation, and  we  do  not  as  yet  know  what  the  attitude 
of  Congress  will  be. 

We  have  a  number  of  other  projects  under  con- 
sideration for  strengthening  the  Foreign  Service 
and  the  Department  of  State,  of  which  the  For- 
eign Service  is  an  integral  part.  Some  of  these 
projects  have  been  suggested  by  the  Wriston  Com- 
mittee, and  some  have  been  developed  on  the  basis 
of  our  own  experiences.  One  of  the  projects  sug- 
gested by  the  Wriston  Committee  is  that  a  new 
class  of  Foreign  Service  officers  be  superimposed 
on  the  present  Foreign  Service  structure— the 
class  of  career  ambassador. 

It  is,  I  believe,  indicative  of  the  hesitancy  which 
we  have  shown  in  the  past  in  extending  due  recog- 
nition to  the  Foreign  Service  that  although  for 
years  many  Foreign  Service  officers  have  been 
serving  as  ambassadors  in  various  capitals  of  the 
world— more  than  40  are  serving  in  this  capacity 
at  the  present  time— the  highest  career  rank  in 
the  Foreign  Service  is  still  that  of  career  minister. 
It  is  impracticable  for  me  in  a  brief  talk  of  this 
kind  to  touch  upon  all  of  the  programs  for  im- 
proving the  Service  which  we  hope  will  be  car- 
ried out  within  the  next  few  years.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  maintain 
the  kind  of  Foreign  Service  which  we  should  have 
unless  the  American  people  themselves  come  to 
the  realization  that  the  Foreign  Service  is  their 
Service ;  that  its  sole  objective  is  to  advance  their 
interests  and  their  security ;  that  it  exists  entirely 
for  their  benefit.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  educa- 
tors of  this  country  will  use  the  tremendous  in- 
fluence which  they  wield  on  public  opinion  to 
assist  in  bringing  the  American  people  to  this 
realization. 
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The  Mutual  Security  Program— An  Investment  in  Strength 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 1 


Beginning  about  a  decade  ago  the  United  States 
embarked  upon  a  program  which  is  unique  in  the 
world's  history.  The  United  States  decided  that 
it  would,  in  its  own  interest,  devote  a  substan- 
tial part  of  its  resources  to  helping  other  free  na- 
tions to  build  the  economic  health  and  military 
strength  needed  for  the  preservation  of  their 
freedom.  This  program,  with  its  various  related 
parts,  has  become  known  as  the  Mutual  Security 
Program. 

Over  the  years  this  unique  experiment  in  inter- 
national relations  has  undergone  many  changes — 
changes  of  emphasis,  additions  and  subtractions, 
changes  of  organization  and  administration. 
This  year  new  changes  are  proposed  in  order  to 
adapt  the  program  to  changing  conditions  and 
to  assure  better  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired 
ends. 

The  President  has  announced  his  intention  to 
transfer  the  affairs  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  to  the  Department  of  State  as  of 
June  30,  1955 — except  for  certain  military  func- 
tions which  will  be  administered  by  the  Defense 
Department,  in  close  coordination  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.2  Until  now  the  activities  of  this 
vitally  important  arm  of  our  foreign  policy  have 
been  independently  administered  with  great 
ability  by  Mr.  Harold  E.  Stassen  and  his  organi- 
zation. I  hope  that,  when  this  responsibility 
comes  to  the  Department  of  State,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  carry  on  with  equal  effectiveness. 

Review  of  Proposed  Program 

President  Eisenhower,  in  his  recent  message  to 
the  Congress,3  gave  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  proposed  program. 


'Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  May  5  (press  release  239). 
'Bulletin  of  May  2,  1966,  p.  715. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  711. 


The  total  of  funds  requested  is  $3,530,000,000. 
Of  this  amount,  approximately  one-half,  or  $1,- 
717,200,000,  is  intended  to  be  used  directly  to 
maintain  and  build  up  the  military  forces  of  allies. 
In  addition  to  that  half  of  the  total  fund,  an- 
other one-quarter,  or  $1,000,300,000,  is  designed 
for  what  is  called  defense  support.  That  means 
economic  help  to  countries  which  cannot  other- 
wise carry  the  burden  of  as  large  defense  establish- 
ments as  seem  desirable.  A  military  establish- 
ment is  not  only  economically  nonproductive,  but 
it  subtracts  largely  from  the  productivity  of  a 
people.  There  are  some  nations  so  situated  that  it 
is  deemed  desirable  that  they  should  have  a  greater 
military  establishment  than  their  economies  can 
presently  support. 

By  direct  military  aid  and  defense  support, 
there  are  made  available  for  the  defense  of  the 
free  world  far  larger  military  forces  than  would 
be  available  if  the  same  amount  of  money  was 
spent  on  our  own  military. 

The  foregoing  accounts  for  approximately  75 
percent  of  the  total  fund  requested.  The  remain- 
ing 25  percent,  or  $812,500,000,  is  designed  for 
programs  unrelated  to  military  purposes.  The 
principal  items  are  $337,000,000  for  economic  aid 
to  Asia,  of  which  $200,000,000  is  for  a  special 
fund  for  regional  development.  There  are  funds 
for  technical  cooperation  in  the  amount  of  $172,- 
000,000.  $100,000,000  is  designed  as  a  contingent 
fund  for  the  President. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  one-quarter 
of  the  fund  which  is  not  related  to  military  estab- 
lishments is  as  follows:  $21,000,000  for  Europe, 
chiefly  for  West  Berlin ;  $52,500,000  for  the  other 
American  Republics;  $179,000,000  for  the  Middle 
East;  $337,500,000  for  Asia;  and  $222,500,000  for 
nonregional  programs,  including  the  multilateral 
programs  and  the  President's  Contingency  Fund. 

This  program  is  an  essential  part  of  our  over- 
all policy  of  seeking  to  bring  those  rulers  who  now 
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follow  the  line  of  international  communism  to  see 
the  futility  of  the  policy  of  attempting  world 
conquest.  Thus,  there  may  come  alternate  policies 
designed  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
their  peoples. 

There  is,  I  believe,  an  air  of  expectancy  in  the 
world  today.  A  series  of  small  but  perhaps  sig- 
nificant signs  suggest  that  the  time  may  be  nearing 
when  those  who  have  been  seeking  the  conquest  of 
freedom  will  in  fact  put  their  foreign  relations  on 
a  more  tolerable  basis.  Developments  in  relation 
to  Austria  may  be  indicative  of  a  change  of  mood 
which  may  extend  to  other  areas. 

I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  I  think  we  have 
achieved  our  goals.  There  are  still  bad  spots  as 
well  as  good  spots.  Also,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
international  Communists  believe  that  any  new 
policies  which  they  now  adopt  are  part  of  the 
classic  design  which  Lenin  said  means  that  "we 
might  have  to  go  in  zig-zags,  sometimes  retracing 
our  steps,  sometimes  giving  up  the  course  once 
selected  and  trying  various  others,"  and  which 
Stalin  said  involves  "maneuvering  the  reserves 
with  a  view  to  effecting  a  proper  retreat  when  the 
enemy  is  strong."  Nevertheless,  I  do  feel  a  certain 
sense  of  encouragement  because  today  the  tactics 
of  the  international  Communists  suggest  that  they 
realize  that  the  free  world  is  in  fact  "strong"  and 
that  they  do  have  to  give  up  some  of  the  courses 
they  once  selected. 

The  essential  is  that  we  continue  the  policies 
which  have  produced  this  strength  and,  with  it, 
added  safety  and  new  opportunities.  It  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  relax  our  mutual  security  efforts 
just  as  they  seem  to  be  bearing  the  desired  fruits. 
Whatever  successes  or  failures  we  encounter  in 
our  immediate  relations  with  the  international 
Communist  bloc,  we  can  be  sure  that  our  chances 
for  peace  and  freedom  will  continue  to  depend, 
for  many  years  to  come,  upon  the  total  strength 
which  free  peoples  are  able  to  create  and  maintain. 

In  past  years  a  major  part  of  the  military  and 
economic  assistance  authorized  by  the  Congress 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Program  has  been  fur- 
nished to  the  nations  of  free  Europe.  The  best 
measure  of  the  success  of  this  program  is  the  re- 
markable growth  of  economic  vitality,  political 
stability,  and  military  strength  among  these  na- 
tions. Nato  is  a  going  concern;  European  unity 
has  moved  forward ;  production,  trade,  and  living 
standards  have  risen.  Europe  still  faces  many 
difficult  problems,  and  our  interest  in  the  success- 
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ful  solution  of  these  problems  remains  undimin- 
ished. However,  there  has  been  a  significant  im- 
provement of  conditions  in  Europe,  and  perhaps 
because  of  that  we  now  look  more  closely  at  Asia 
and  see  more  clearly  its  needs.  The  Mutual  Se- 
curity Program  for  next  year  is  planned  accord- 
ingly. 

New  Emphasis  on  Asia 

In  addition  to  continuing  and  in  some  cases  in- 
creasing present  programs  in  the  free  countries 
of  Asia,  particularly  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  President  has  requested  a  special  fund 
for  discretionary  use  in  eastern  and  southern  Asia. 
International  communism  is  pressing  hard  to  ex- 
tend its  influence  in  Asian  countries  which  lack 
the  economic  strength  to  support  an  adequate  de- 
fense establishment  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
foundation  of  political  stability  and  steadily  im- 
proving living  standards. 

By  means  of  the  Manila  Pact  and  other  defense 
treaties,  we  have  placed  the  Communists  on  notice 
regarding  the  danger  to  them  of  further  armed  ag- 
gression in  that  area.  But  this  is  not  all  that  we 
can  and  should  do.  We  know  that  nations  which 
are  economically  weak  find  it  difficult  to  become 
politically  strong  and  secure.  We  believe  that  an 
increase  in  free  Asia's  economic  strength  can  be 
another  effective  resistant  to  communism.  The 
President's  fund  for  free  Asia  is  designed  to  stim- 
ulate the  development  of  economic  strength  and 
cooperation  in  this  area. 

For  some  time  now  the  free  Asian  countries 
have  been  meeting  annually  with  one  another  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Consultative  Committee 
of  the  Colombo  Plan  for  Cooperative  Economic 
Development  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  com- 
monly called  the  Colombo  plan.  In  these  sessions 
these  countries  have  been  frankly  discussing  their 
problems  of  development  and  have  been  coopera- 
tively seeking  ways  of  overcoming  them  with  their 
own  resources. 

This  type  of  consultation  and  initiative  with  its 
emphasis  on  self-help  should  be  continued  and 
expanded.  Out  of  such  cooperative  forums  may 
well  come  ideas  which  will  strengthen  the  area 
politically  and  economically.  We  joined  with  our 
Asian  friends  at  these  sessions  in  the  past,  and  we 
hope  to  continue  to  do  so.  I  should  make  clear, 
however,  that  the  United  States  would  retain  full 
control  over  the  use  of  the  fund  just  as  we  do  in 
the  case  of  the  country  programs. 
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In  singling  out  any  one  part  of  an  integrated 
program  for  special  comment,  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  implying  a  lesser  degree  of  enthusiasm 
and  support  for  other  parts  of  that  program. 
Since  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  value  of 
each  individual  part  of  this  Mutual  Security 
Program,  I  hope  that  you  will  not  so  interpret 
my  remarks.  In  the  course  of  these  hearings  I 
assume  you  will  wish  to  evaluate  each  aspect  of 
the  program,  drawing  on  many  informed  wit- 
nesses. 

I  am  not  myself  an  expert  on  all  the  details. 
But  I  do  have  a  confident  overall  judgment  as  to 
the  value  to  the  United  States  of  these  programs 
as  a  whole.  In  my  opinion  these  Mutual  Security 
Programs  have  achieved,  and  are  achieving,  meas- 
urable success  in  bringing  about  the  conditions 
which,  in  my  judgment,  are  the  best  guaranty  of 
peace  and  freedom  in  the  world.  The  price  we 
are  paying  for  this  result  I  consider  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable price  when  measured  in  terms  of  the  at- 
tainable results. 

It  has  been  suggested  on  occasion  that  our 
superiority  in  modern  weapons  has  lessened  our 
need  for  allied  support.  This  is  a  dangerous  mis- 
conception. We  need  the  support  of  other  free 
nations  just  as  they  need  us.  The  peoples  of 
these  nations,  their  territories,  their  farms  and 
factories,  their  mines  and  scientific  and  technical 
skills,  all  are  priceless  assets  in  the  hands  of  the 
free.  But  under  Communist  control  these  human 
and  material  resources  would  be  harnessed  and 
used  against  us. 

I  have  repeatedly  emphasized  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  rely  exclusively  upon  any  single  weapon 
or  technique;  that  our  technological  advantages 
must  be  reinforced  by  other  means  of  defense, 
both  military  and  nonmilitary.  Superiority  in 
modern  weapons  is  not  a  product  of  any  special 
magic,  nor  is  it  automatically  guaranteed  to  last 
forever.  It  is  part  of  our  overall  technological 
capacity  and  is  a  composite  of  various  human 
skills,  mineral  resources,  laboratories  and  fac- 
tories, trained  military  personnel,  bases,  and  other 
facilities,  many  of  which  are  freely  made  avail- 
able by  our  friends  and  allies.  Technological 
superiority  for  a  prolonged  period  will  depend  in 


large  measure  upon  what  happens  to  people  in 
other  lands  and  upon  how  they  decide  to  use  their 
human  and  physical  resources. 

Partnership  of  Free  Nations 

There  are  some  who  have  criticized  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  as  a  futile  effort  to  buy  friend- 
ship. If  this  were  its  true  purpose,  it  would  in- 
deed be  futile.  Friendship  cannot  be  purchased. 
The  great  majority  of  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  are  already  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
Our  real  purpose  is  to  invest  in  strength.  We 
want  to  make  our  friends  as  strong  as  possible,  so 
that  they  can  better  protect  themselves  and  con- 
tribute more  effectively  to  our  common  safety  and 
to  our  common  progress  toward  a  more  stable  and 
peaceful  world. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  free  nations  have 
voluntarily  forged  a  partnership  relationship 
which  has  served  them  well.  The  United  States 
has  made  a  momentous  contribution  to  that  part- 
nership. Never  for  a  moment  have  we  sought  ag- 
grandizement for  ourselves.  Our  only  purpose 
has  been  to  help  those  elsewhere  who  believed  in 
human  freedom  and  were  willing  themselves  to 
struggle  and  sacrifice  to  assure  it.  What  the 
American  people  have  done  over  this  10-year 
period  has,  I  think,  no  precedent  in  recorded 
history. 

What  has  been  done  warrants  good  hopes  for 
the  future.  Those  hopes  are  primarily  due  to 
the  fact  that  men  are  now  realizing  that  peace 
and  justice  are  goals  which  must  be  constantly 
worked  for  and  sacrificed  for  and  that  they  are 
not  goals  which  can  be  assured  by  some  paper 
agreement  or  by  some  sporadic  act.  In  the  past, 
almost  always,  war  has  led  to  agreements  which 
people  interpreted  as  assuring  peace.  Therefore, 
they  relaxed  and  went  about  their  purely  personal 
affairs.  This  time  we  have  not  relaxed  but  have 
gone  on  working  and  struggling — sometimes  with 
success,  sometimes  with  setbacks,  but  always  with 
determination. 

The  need  for  that  is  still  with  us  and  is  in  vital 
measure  represented  by  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram now  before  you. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Problems  of  Industrialization  in  Underdeveloped  Countries 


tement  by  Preston  Hotchkis 
U.S.  Representative  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Gowncil' 


An  expanding  world  economy  with  the  less  de- 
veloped areas  playing  an  increasingly  important 
role  is  the  continuing  desire  of  the  United  States. 
"We  support  any  constructive  effort  directed  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  this  objective. 

The  two  major  documents  which  the  Council 
now  has  before  it  ably  chart  the  paths  toward  this 
goal.  One  of  them  deals  with  "Processes  and 
Problems  of  Industrialization  in  Underdeveloped 
Countries."2  The  other  is  the  working  paper 
on  "Efforts  Toward  Raising  Productivity  in 
Industry."  3 

Both  of  these  documents  are  concerned  with 
problems  encountered  in  efforts  to  increase  indus- 
trial production  in  underdeveloped  countries. 
Although  they  are  dissimilar  in  scope  and  ap- 
proach, both  deal  in  broad  fashion  with  solutions 
for  these  problems. 

Such  generalized  studies,  of  course,  cannot  be 
substitutes  for  appropriate  efforts  of  individual 
countries  to  attack  and  solve  their  respective  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  planning,  organization,  and 
production.  The  combination  of  problems  facing 
any  given  country  is  peculiar  to  that  country  and 
can  be  dealt  with  fundamentally  only  by  that 
country.  Nevertheless,  the  two  documents  now 
under  consideration  are  extremely  useful  in  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  nature  of  the  problems  faced 
and  in  indicating  the  types  of  measures  that  need 
to  be  considered  in  seeking  their  solution. 

In  the  study  on  industrialization  in  underdevel- 
oped countries,  the  Secretary-General  was  con- 
fronted with  a  formidable  task.     Very  properly, 


1  -Made  in  the  Council  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Apr.  5 
(U.S./U.N.  press  release  2144). 

2  U.N.  doc.  E/2670. 

*  U.N.  doc.  E/2604  and  corr.  1  and  2. 
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he  has  recognized  that  "no  general  pattern  of  in- 
dustrial development  is  applicable  equally  and  in 
all  details  to  all  underdeveloped  countries."  He 
also  recognized  that  "no  program  can  be  practical 
outside  the  economic  context  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  to  be  put  into  effect."  Instead  of  seek- 
ing an  abstract  formula  the  Secretary-General  has 
devoted  his  attention  to  those  aspects  of  the 
process  of  economic  growth,  particularly  as  they 
pertain  to  the  development  of  manufacturing, 
which  have  been  found  to  be  common  to  a  wide 
range  of  countries. 

Balanced  Character  of  Report 

In  the  opinion  of  my  Government,  the  Secre- 
tary-General is  to  be  commended  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  approached  this  difficult  assignment. 
The  resultant  study  provides  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  economic,  social,  and  institutional  ob- 
stacles which  have  been  found  by  experience  in 
many  countries  to  hamper  industrial  growth.  It 
discusses — in  so  far  as  feasible  within  a  highly 
generalized  frame  of  reference — domestic  and  in- 
ternational measures  which  may  be  conducive  to 
industrialization.  While  not  presenting  any  blue- 
print for  universal  adoption,  it  does  make  many 
useful  suggestions  as  to  desirable  courses  of  action 
to  facilitate  industrial  growth  in  the  under- 
developed countries.  It  makes  available  for  ready 
reference  information  on  the  salient  features  of 
most  of  the  important  general  problems  attending 
industrial  development  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  This  is  a  most  welcome  and  useful 
addition  to  the  knowledge  and  the  literature  on 
economic  development. 

My  Government  is  especially  pleased  with  the 
balanced  character  of  the  study.     The  analysis 
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never  loses  sight  of  the  broad  social  and  institu- 
tional framework  within  which  industrial  de- 
velopment must  take  place.  It  also  points  re- 
peatedly to  the  necessity  of  keeping  plans  for  the 
promotion  of  manufacturing  in  step  with  the 
growth  of  agriculture  and  mining,  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication  facilities,  and  of  market- 
ing systems. 

The  study  performs  a  real  service  by  reminding 
us  of  the  importance  of  many  considerations  too 
often  lost  from  view  when  attention  is  focused  on 
expanding  the  manufacturing  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. For  example,  it  properly  emphasizes  the 
need  for  increased  productivity  in  agriculture  or 
mining  as  a  prerequisite  for  diversion  of  resources 
for  industrial  expansion.  Equally  apt  are  the 
Secretary-General's  warnings  that  neglected  de- 
velopment of  primary  resources  may  impair  an 
underdeveloped  country's  capacity  to  earn  foreign 
exchange  through  exports  and  hence  its  ability  to 
acquire  the  capital  equipment  needed  for  indus- 
trial growth. 

Another  example  of  the  realistic  tenor  of  the 
report  is  its  emphasis  upon  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  developing  the  technical  and  managerial  skills 
essential  to  rapid  industrialization.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  would  like  to  underscore  the  point  that 
direct  private  foreign  investment  is  an  important 
vehicle  for  the  provision  of  such  skills  and  usually 
also  for  their  local  development.  Steps  by  under- 
developed countries  to  attract  private  foreign  in- 
vestment can  thus  serve  three  purposes  simul- 
taneously: (1)  creating  more  jobs  for  more  people, 
(2)  expanding  and  diversifying  productive  ca- 
pacity, and  (3)  teaching  new  skills  and  building 
up  reservoirs  of  local  technical  and  managerial 
abilities. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  points  of  detail  on 
which  my  Government  has  reservations.  By  way 
of  illustration,  I  might  call  attention  to  a  passage 
which  gives  reasons  for  the  relatively  small  amount 
of  industrial  technical  assistance  furnished  to 
underdeveloped  countries  during  the  last  few 
years.  One  of  the  reasons  cited  is  that  in  many 
areas  where  secondary  industry  has  been  estab- 
lished, "it  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  private  entre- 
preneurs and  therefore  outside  the  direct  range 
of  aid  provided  by  governments."  This  comment 
is  not  applicable  to  bilateral  programs  of  the 
United  States  Government,  under  which  we  do 
furnish  technical  assistance  to  private  industry 
in  underdeveloped  countries  on  the  condition  that 


the  benefits  of  such  assistance  to  a  given  entre- 
preneur will  be  disseminated  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell,  however,  upon  minor 
reservations  regarding  details  of  this  report,  which 
I  have  already  characterized  as  an  excellent  job. 
My  delegation  believes  that  it  merits  the  close  at- 
tention of  member  governments  and  that  it  can 
provide  helpful  guidance  to  officials  concerned 
with  national  plans  and  programs  of  industriali- 
zation and  economic  development. 

Productivity  Study 

At  previous  sessions  of  the  Council,  many  dele- 
gations have  stressed  the  vital  role  to  be  played 
by  increasing  productivity  in  any  program  de- 
signed to  accelerate  economic  development  in  the 
less  developed  areas.  The  Secretary-General's 
paper  on  "Efforts  Toward  Eaising  Productivity 
in  Industry"  provides  a  very  useful  handbook  in 
this  connection.  By  identifying  the  problems 
which  lie  in  the  path  of  increasing  productivity, 
it  focuses  attention  on  some  of  the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  if  the  total  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices is  to  increase. 

As  the  working  paper  reports,  a  number  of 
United  Nations  bodies  have  in  recent  years  helped 
various  countries  to  achieve  greater  productivity. 
I  refer  to  the  fine  work  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ization, Ecafe  [Economic  Commission  for  Asia 
and  the  Far  East],  and  Ecla  [Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Latin  America],  among  others,  some  of 
whose  representatives  spoke  on  this  item  yester- 
day. Indeed,  much,  perhaps  most,  of  the  entire 
technical  assistance  program  leads  directly  to  in- 
creases in  productivity  and  production.  Notable 
illustrations  are  such  activities  as  the  vocational 
and  technical  training  projects  which  have  been 
carried  on  with  such  success  in  various  countries. 

The  demand  for  technical  assistance  in  increas- 
ing productivity  is  greater  than  can  be  supplied 
by  available  staff  and  funds.  It  seems  to  my  dele- 
gation that  this  is  one  field  in  which  the  regional 
commissions  and  the  specialized  agencies,  which 
ordinarily  have  quite  separate  functions,  can  be  of 
material  assistance  to  each  other.  For  example, 
the  economic  studies  of  the  regional  commissions 
can  identify  points  on  which  the  specialized  agen- 
cies might  concentrate  their  technical  assistance. 
Similarly,  the  agencies'  operating  field  experience 
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should  add  to  the  material  available  to  the  regional 
commissions  on  the  problems,  successes,  and  fail- 
ures of  countries  in  the  region  in  their  drive  for 
economic  development. 

Productivity  Centers 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  pro- 
ductivity centers  which  have  now  been  established 
in  a  number  of  countries.  Recent  experience  with 
such  centers  in  the  less  developed  areas  shows  that 
institutions  of  this  type  can  be  of  great  assistance 
in  introducing  new  techniques  of  production  and 
in  facilitating  exchange  of  information  on  design 
of  products  and  of  plants  adapted  to  the  area.  In 
a  number  of  underdeveloped  countries,  the  pro- 
ductivity center  has  been  organized  in  connection 
with  an  office  of  industrial  development,  which 
assists  in  the  planning  and  establishment  of  new 
industries  and  the  improvement  of  capital  equip- 
ment in  those  already  established.  The  need  for 
good  organization  of  work,  better  care  of  equip- 
ment, and  additional  training  for  workers,  even 
after  new  machinery  has  been  obtained,  empha- 
sizes the  desirability  of  close  cooperation  between 
these  two  groups. 

It  might  be  noted  that  productivity  centers 
established  since  1947  in  industrialized  countries 
have  now  become  permanent  institutions  largely 
because  of  their  success  in  serving  the  need  for 
spreading  knowledge  of  up-to-date  methods.  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion about  techniques  which  make  it  possible  to 
increase  output  per  man-hour  without  large  in- 
vestment of  new  capital  resources  is  one  of  the 
real  needs  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

I  have  in  mind,  for  example,  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  construction  industry  in  certain 
areas  with  the  aid  of  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States.  There  has  been  de- 
veloped a  very  simple  machine  which  produces 
earth  blocks,  using  one  part  cement  to  15  parts  of 
earth.  This  machine  has  been  used  effectively  by 
unskilled  workers  in  Southeast  Asia  at  very  little 
additional  cost  over  the  earth  construction  com- 
mon in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  the  Caribbean 
islands,  inexpensive  hand-operated  cement-block 
machines  are  made  by  the  islands'  blacksmiths, 
and  groups  of  families  use  them  in  building  houses 
for  each  other.  The  resulting  hurricane-resistant 
houses  are  a  great  improvement  over  those  previ- 
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ously  built  for  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
in  the  area. 

In  a  Mediterranean  country,  experiments  have 
been  conducted  leading  to  the  development  of  a 
stabilized  earth  brick  for  use  in  house  construction. 
Diatol,  a  petroleum  product,  is  used  as  a  stabiliz- 
ing element  instead  of  straw.  This  ingredient  is 
available  at  little  cost,  and  its  use  is  expected  to 
produce  a  more  permanent  and  a  more  sanitary 
dwelling  than  those  made  from  ordinary  mud 
bricks.  In  a  number  of  areas,  cinder  blocks  and 
cement  pipe  have  been  important  factors  in  in- 
creasing efficiency  in  construction. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  technological 
improvements  which  can  be  applied  in  building 
construction  in  underdeveloped  areas.  Reports  on 
such  technological  developments,  prepared  for 
circulation  to  underdeveloped  countries,  might 
well  be  a  useful  and  rapid  method  of  providing 
technical  assistance. 

Individual  Incentive 

Naturally,  the  central  figure  in  any  program  to 
improve  productivity  must  be  the  individual 
worker  at  the  bench,  in  the  mill,  or  behind  the 
plow.  No  matter  how  appealing  in  theory  pro- 
posals for  productivity  improvement  may  be,  un- 
less they  capture  the  enthusiasm  and  good  will  of 
the  worker  who  must  operate  the  machine  to  carry 
them  out,  they  are  doomed  to  failure.  If  the 
worker  feels  exploited,  if  he  feels  that  productiv- 
ity improvements  are  made  at  his  expense,  he  will 
resist  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  feels  that 
he  is  a  participant  in  the  benefits  of  increased  pro- 
ductivity, he  will  not  only  accept  the  innovations^ 
but  he  will,  on  his  own  initiative,  originate  and 
contribute  many  technical  improvements.  In  a 
word,  incentive  is  the  key  which  changes  the  atti- 
tude of  the  individual  worker  from  one  of  fear — 
or  even  resistance — to  one  of  initiative  and  coop- 
eration in  productivity  programs. 

In  too  many  places  in  the  world,  there  is  too 
little  incentive  to  produce  more  and  better  goods. 
Indeed,  press  dispatches  in  the  last  few  days  have 
told  of  the  whole  agricultural  program  of  one 
country  deteriorating  to  a  point  of  national  jeop- 
ardy because  of  the  absence  of  incentive  as  well 
as  of  liberty.  In  my  own  country,  workers  and 
employers  alike  recognize  that  their  mutual  wel- 
fare can  be  improved  only  by  increased  output  at 
lowered  costs  in  the  free-enterprise,  incentive  sys- 
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tem.  A  nation's  best  market  is  right  at  home ;  if 
productivity  is  raised,  real  wages  can  be  increased 
and  consumer  markets  expanded.  The  only  way 
that  each  jjerson — particularly  in  countries  where 
population  is  increasing  rapidly— can  have  a  big- 
ger piece  of  the  pie  of  national  income  is  to  make 
a  bigger  pie.  Increasing  productivity  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  to  make  a  bigger  and  bet- 
ter pie. 

Man's  demands  are  almost  limitless.  To  get 
these  demands  to  the  market  place,  and  to  supply 
them,  is  a  key  objective  of  an  expanding  legitimate 
economy.  Increasing  productivity  sparked  by  the 
incentive  of  self-interest  energizes  the  engine  of 
free  enterprise,  which  in  turn  produces  more  goods 
more  cheaply  for  more  people. 


Responsibility  of  Egypt  and  Israel 
for  Reducing  Tension  in  Gaza  Area 

Statement  ~by  David  McK.  Key 1 

Mr.  President,  3  weeks  ago  this  Council  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  relating  to  the  un- 
happy conditions  prevailing  along  the  Armistice 
Demarcation  Line  between  Egypt  and  Israel.2 
That  resolution  placed  the  stamp  of  endorsement 
on  the  efforts  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce 
Supervision  Organization  to  remedy  the  causes  of 
the  present  tension.  The  Council  requested  the 
Chief  of  Staff  to  continue  his  consultations  with 
the  Governments  concerned  with  a  view  to  the  in- 
troduction of  practical  measures  which  would  pre- 
serve the  security  of  the  area.  It  noted  that  the 
Chief  of  Staff  had  already  made  certain  specific 
proposals ;  it  called  upon  the  two  Governments  to 
cooperate  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  with  regard  to 
his  proposals ;  and  it  requested  the  Chief  of  Staff 
to  keep  this  Council  informed  of  the  progress  of 
his  discussions. 

Since  the  passage  of  that  resolution  we  have 
received  new  complaints  submitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  relating  to  the  situation  along  the 


1  Made  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council  on  Apr.  19  (U.S./ 
t'.X.  press  release  2147).  Mr.  Key,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Organization  Affairs,  spoke  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  temporary  U.S.  representative  in  the  Security 
Council. 

2  BtriXBTIH  of  Apr.  18, 1955,  p.  662. 
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Gaza  border.3  At  our  meeting  on  April  6  to  hear 
these  new  complaints  we  decided  that  we  needed 
further  information  from  General  Burns,  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  We  have  now  received  his  report  * 
and  it  is  before  us.  It  is  an  able  and  thorough 
report,  as  was  the  report  which  assisted  us  in  the 
adoption  of  the  two  resolutions  on  the  Gaza  situa- 
tion 3  weeks  ago.  It  further  strengthens  the  great 
confidence  we  have  in  General  Burns  and  justi- 
fies this  Council  in  supporting  him  fully  in  his 
efforts. 

In  particular,  my  Government  fully  concurs  in 
General  Burns'  conclusion  that  the  majority  of 
the  incidents  set  forth  in  his  report  before  us  may 
well  be  due  to  emotional  tension  following  the 
action  at  Gaza  on  February  28.  In  circumstances 
such  as  these,  General  Burns  has  pointed  out  that 
incidents  may  often  occur  as  a  result  of  actions 
which  give  rise  to  apprehension  of  a  coming  at- 
tack. He  has  indicated,  and  we  agree,  that  both 
sides  must  avoid  any  movements  and  activities 
which  might  reasonably  cause  forward  troops  to 
fear  attack.  In  restating  this  position  I  do  so  to 
assure  proper  perspective  for  the  complaints 
which  we  have  before  us. 

In  concurring  with  General  Burns'  first  conclu- 
sion, my  Government  is  not  condoning  the  inci- 
dents which  have  occurred  since  Gaza,  particu- 
larly those  which  involve  the  unhappy  and  need- 
less loss  of  life.  Far  from  it.  These  incidents 
demonstrate  a  lack  of  vigilance  by  local  and  gov- 
ernmental authorities  which  must  be  corrected. 
General  Burns  has  said  that  it  would  appear  that 
the  actions  for  which  Egypt  has  been  condemned 
may  be  due  to  unofficial  retaliation.  We  com- 
pletely share  and  support  his  view  that  if  the  sit- 
uation on  the  border  is  not  to  deteriorate  further, 
such  actions  must  be  repressed  by  Egypt.  This 
Council  has  made  itself  very  clear  on  the  point  of 
retaliatory  action.  There  is  no  justification,  no 
matter  what  the  cause,  for  retaliation,  official  or 
unofficial,  by  military  or  civilian  personnel.  As 
was  clearly  stated  during  consideration  of  the  Gaza 
incident,  and  previously  in  this  Council,  retalia- 
tion, far  from  reducing  tension  along  the  border, 
only  increases  it. 

Therefore,  if  tension  is  to  be  reduced  as  this 
Council  has  held  it  must — and  as  we  assume  both 
Egypt  and  Israel  desire — the  responsibility  of 


8  U.N.  docs.  B/8885  and  S/8889. 
4  U.N.  doc.  S/8890  and  Add.  1. 
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the  officials,  military  or  civilian,  in  the  Gaza  area 
is  clear.  It  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  exercise 
the  greatest  diligence  and  to  enforce,  to  the  ut- 
most, preventive  action  against  those  in  the  areas 
under  their  control  who  would  violate  the  Demar- 
cation Line.  The  Governments  of  Egypt  and 
Israel  must  assume  full  responsibility  for  any  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  charge  with 
local  enforcement  to  carry  out  their  duties.  The 
Governments  of  Egypt  and  Israel  must  realize 
that  consideration  and  action  in  this  Council  will, 
of  itself,  neither  remedy  the  present  difficulties  be- 
tween them  nor  bring  about  the  permanent  peace 
in  the  Palestine  area  which  they  are  bound  to  seek 
under  the  terms  of  their  general  armistice  agree- 
ment. 

We  welcome  the  encouraging  indications  of 
progress  which  General  Burns  reports  concerning 
his  discussions  with  the  two  parties  and  the  ab- 
sence of  incidents  in  the  last  few  days.  General 
Burns  has  indicated  the  importance  he  attaches 
to  the  institution  of  joint  patrols,  which  he  regards 
as  the  most  urgent  of  his  proposals.  It  is  grati- 
fying that  we  now  have  before  us  the  agreement 
of  one  of  the  Governments  for  the  immediate  es- 
tablishment of  such  patrols  along  the  Demarcation 
Line,  as  proposed  by  the  Chief  of  Staff.  We  trust 
that  a  similar  expression  of  agreement  will  be 
forthcoming  shortly  from  the  other  Government. 

With  good  will  and  good  faith  on  both  sides, 
the  discussions  and  cooperation  which  we  have 
asked  for  in  our  March  30  resolution  can  lead  to 
the  restoration  of  order  and  tranquility  along  the 
Armistice  Demarcation  Line.  The  Governments 
of  Egypt  and  Israel,  as  we  see  it,  have  the  urgent 
obligation  to  work  with  and  through  General 
Burns  to  carry  out  the  objective  of  our  last  reso- 
lution. For  its  part  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment stands  ready  to  aid  in  any  way  possible  in 
the  attainment  of  success  in  these  efforts. 


U.S.  Pledge  to  United  Nations 
Technical  Assistance  Program 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  2149  dated  April  27 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  United  States  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  to  V.  A.  Hamdani,  chairman, 
Negotiating  Committee  for  Extra-Budgetary 
Fun- 


May  23,   J 955 


April  27, 1955 
Dear  Dr.  Hamdani:  The  United  States  Con- 
gress has  now  made  available  $6,500,000  for  a  con- 
tribution to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Pro- 
gram for  Technical  Assistance. 

Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  of  a 
United  States  pledge  to  the  1955  technical  as- 
sistance program  of  that  amount.  Payment  of 
these  funds  to  the  United  Nations  will  be  made 
as  soon  as  necessary  action  can  be  completed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Advisory  Committee  for  Atomic  Energy  Conference 

The  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  an- 
nounced on  April  28  (U.S./U.N.  press  release 
2151)  that  the  following  have  been  designated  by 
the  U.S.  Government  to  attend  the  second  session 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the  International 
Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  at  Paris  on  May  23 : 

United  States  Representative 

I.  I.  Rabi,  Chairman  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  Higgins 
Professor  of  Physics,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 

N.Y. 

Advisers 

Robert  Charpie,  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

John  A.  Hall,  Director,  Office  of  International  Affairs, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washington,  D.C. 

William  O.  Hall,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  New- 
York,  N.Y. 

Paul  W.  McDaniel,  Office  of  International  Conference, 
U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washington,  D.C. 

Howard  A.  Robinson,  First  Secretary,  American  Embassy, 
Paris 

George  L.  Weil,  Technical  Director,  Office  of  International 
Conference,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

8th  Session,  World  Health  Assembly 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  9 
(press  release  251)  that  the  U.  S.  Government 
will  be  represented  by  the  following  delegation  at 
the  8th  session  of  the  World  Health  Assembly 
convening  at  Mexico  City  on  May  10 : 
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Delegates 

Chester  S.  Keefer,  M.  D.  {Chairman),  Special  Assistant 

for  Health  and  Medical  Affairs,  Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare 
Charles  W.  Mayo,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Governors, 

Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn. 
Leonard  A.  Scheele,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  General,  Public  Health 

Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Alternate  delegates 

Frederick  J.  Brady,  M.  D.,  International  Health  Repre- 
sentative, Division  of  International  Health,  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Leroy  E.  Burney,  M.  D.,  Deputy  Chief,  Bureau  of  State 
Services,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Howard  B.  Caldervvood,  Specialist  in  International  Or- 
ganization, Office  of  International  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Martha  M.  Eliot,  Chief,  Children's  Bureau,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Secretary  of  delegation 

Edward  L.  Eberhardt,  Office  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  also  be  con- 
gressional representation  on  this  delegation. 

The  World  Health  Assembly  is  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
(Who),  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  meets  in  regular  annual  session  and 
determines  the  policies  of  the  Organization. 

Besides  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Who  during 
1954,  the  participants  in  the  8th  World  Health 
Assembly  will  review  the  program  and  budget  of 
Who  for  1956 ;  review  reports  on  the  business  con- 
ducted by  the  Executive  Board  at  its  14th  and 
15th  sessions;  and  determine  the  scale  of  assess- 
ments for  1956.  The  report  of  the  Executive 
Board  for  its  15th  session  contains  a  plan  for 
Who's  participation  in  the  International  Con- 
ference on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
which  is  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  at  Geneva,  August  8-20,  1955. 

The  Executive  Board  will  hold  its  16th  session 
following  the  close  of  the  8th  World  Health 
Assembly. 

1st  Session,  UNREF  Executive  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  9 
(press  release  252)  that  Christopher  II.  Phillips, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  will  represent  the 
U.S.  Government  at  the  1st  session  of  the  U.N. 
Refugee  Fund  Executive  Committee,  which  is  to 
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be  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  May  9-13,  1955. 
Mr.  Phillips  will  be  assisted  by  two  advisers: 
Edward  W.  Lawrence,  Chief,  Program  Division, 
Office  of  Field  Coordination,  Escapee  Program, 
Frankfort,  Germany ;  and  Henry  F.  Nichol,  Con- 
ference Attache,  Resident  U.S.  Delegation  to  In- 
ternational Organizations,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

The  U.N.  Refugee  Fund  (Unref)  Executive 
Committee  is  the  successor  to  the  U.N.  High  Com- 
missioner's Advisory  Committee  on  Refugees.  By 
a  resolution  of  December  3, 1949,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  created  a  High 
Commissioner's  Office  for  Refugees  to  provide  for 
the  legal  and  political  protection  of  refugees  and 
displaced  persons.1 

In  1951  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Refugees 
was  created  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  to  advise  the  High  Commis- 
sioner in  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  Action 
taken  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  during  1954  to  authorize  the 
High  Commissioner  to  undertake  an  expanded 
program  for  the  promotion  of  permanent  solutions 
for  the  problems  of  refugees,  as  well  as  to  make 
appeals  for  funds  for  the  support  of  this  program, 
made  it  imperative  that  a  new  body  be  created  to 
maintain  continuous  review  of  that  program  or 
that  the  terms  of  reference  and  composition  of  the 
existing  Advisory  Committee  be  expanded.  At 
its  19th  session  (March  29-April  7,  1955),  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions reconstituted  the  Advisory  Committee  as 
the  U.N.  Refugee  Fund  Executive  Committee  and 
adopted  new  terms  of  reference  for  the  Com- 
mittee.2 

The  provisional  agenda  for  the  forthcoming  1st 
session  of  the  Unref  Committee  contains  the  fol- 
lowing items:  election  of  officers,  adoption  of 
financial  rules  for  voluntary  contributions,  ap- 
proval of  plan  of  operations,  approval  of  proj- 
ects for  implementation,  approval  of  plan  of 
administrative  expenditures,  and  the  problem  of 
Chinese  refugees  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  Unref  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of 
20  members.  Five  were  elected  at  the  19th  ses- 
sion of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council :  Colom- 
bia, Greece,  Iran,  Netherlands,  and  Norway.  The 
remaining  15  were  members  of  the  former  Ad- 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  19, 1949,  p.  938. 
'  Ibid.,  May  9,  1955,  p.  784. 
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visory  Committee:  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Denmark,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
France,  Israel,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Venezuela,  and  the 
Vatican. 

20th  Meeting,  Caribbean  Commission 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  9 
(press  release  254)  that  David  McK.  Key,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organiza- 
tion Affairs,  has  been  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  under  authorization  of  the  President,3  to 
serve  as  U.S.  cochairman  of  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission for  its  20th  meeting.  The  meeting  will 
be  held  at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  concurrent  with 
the  6th  session  of  the  West  Indian  Conference, 
May  10-23,  1955.  As  chairman  of  the  U.S.  sec- 
tion of  the  Commission,  and  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  West  Indian  Conference  and  the  20th 
meeting  of  the  Commission  will  be  held  on  U.S. 
territory,  Mr.  Key  will  preside  at  both  meetings. 

The  other  commissioners  who  will  attend  the 
20th  meeting  are : 

Arturo  Morales  Carrion,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico 

Jose  Trias  Monge,  Secretary  of  Justice,  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico 

David  Victor  Bornn,  Vice  President,  Virgin  Islands  Na- 
tional Bank,  St.  Thomas,  V.I. 

The  delegates  who  will  attend  the  West  Indian 
Conference  from  the  Caribbean  area  will  be  des- 
ignated by  the  local  governments  of  Barbados, 
British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  French  Gui- 
ana, Guadeloupe,  Jamaica,  Leeward  Islands, 
Martinique,  Netherlands  Antilles,  Puerto  Rico, 
Surinam,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Windward  Islands.  The  members  of  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  Caribbean  Commission  will  attend 
the  West  Indian  Conference  as  observers.  The 
other  three  metropolitan  governments  of  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom  will 
also  be  represented  by  observers. 

The  Caribbean  Commission  is  an  international 
advisory  body  resulting  from  expansion  of  the 
original  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission. 
It  serves  to  coordinate  activities  of  the  four  mem- 
ber governments — France,  Netherlands,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States — in  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  Caribbean  inhabitants. 


The  principal  items  for  discussion  at  the  20th 
meeting  of  the  Commission  will  be  the  work  pro- 
gram and  budget  for  1956 ;  the  recommendations 
of  the  West  Indian  Conference  and  the  Joint 
Conference  on  Education  and  Small-Scale  Farm- 
ing; progress  reports  on  technical  assistance  proj- 
ects; and  proposals  for  the  simplification  of 
technical  assistance  procedures. 

The  West  Indian  Conferences,  which  are  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Caribbean  Commission, 
consider  means  of  improving  social  and  economic 
conditions  in  the  Caribbean  territories  and  also 
serve  as  vehicles  for  consultation  with  and  among 
the  delegates  of  the  non-self-governing  territories. 
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mimeo. 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.    Methods  Used  in 
Campaigns  for  Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work.     (Report  by 
the  Secretary-General).    E/CN.6/263,  January  24,  1955. 
26  pp.    mimeo. 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.    Tech- 
nical Assistance  Activities  in  Economic  Development 
and  Public  Administration  in  the  Ecafe  Region,  1954 
E/CN.11/398,  January  26,  1955.    24  pp.     mimeo. 
Freedom  of  Information.     Unrestricted  Transmission  of 
News.    Report  by  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union  pursuant  to  resolution  522  B  (XVII).    E/2681 
January  26,  1955.    24  pp.    mimeo. 
Social  Commission.     Principles  of  Community  Develop- 
ment.    Social  Progress  through  Local  Action.     Report 
by    the    Secretary-General.     E/CN.5/303,   January   31, 
1955.    159  pp.    mimeo. 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.    Activi- 
ties of  the  International  Labour  Organisation  of  Special 
Interest  to  Asia  and  the  Far  East.    Report  by  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Office.    E/CN.11/400,  January  31, 1955. 
33  pp.    mimeo. 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.     Review  of  the  Human 
Rights  Programme.     Memorandum  by  the  Secretary- 
General.    E/CN.4/710,  February  1,  1955.    8  pp.    mimeo. 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund.    General  Progress  Report 
of  Executive  Director:   Programme  Developments  in 
Asia.     E/ICEF/281/Add.3,  February  1,  1955.     33  pp. 
mimeo. 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.    Com- 
mittee on  Industry  and  Trade.     Report  of  the  Study 
Group  of  Small-scale  Industry  Experts  on  their  Visit  to 
Japan.     E/CN.11/I&T/108,  February  1,  1955.     293  pp. 
mimeo. 
Slavery.    Comments  Received  on  the  Draft  Convention  on 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and  Servitude  Submitted  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Report  by  the 
Secretary-General.     E/2679,  February  3,  1955.     13  pp. 
mimeo. 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.    Access  of  Women 
to  Education.     Opportunities  for  Girls   in   Secondary 
Education.     Progress  report  prepared  by  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion.   E/CN.6/266,  February  3,  1955.    61  pp.    mimeo. 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.     Status  of  Women 
in  Family  Law.    Report  of  the  Secretary-General  based 
on  replies  from  Governments  to  Part  III  of  the  Ques- 
tionnaire on  the  Legal  Status  and  Treatment  of  Women. 
Addendum.    E/CN.6/185/Add.l4.    February  3,  1955.    22 
pp.    mimeo. 
Freedom  of  Information.     Current  Principles  and  Prac- 
tices  Involved   in   the  Censorship   of   Outgoing   News 
Dispatches.    Survey  by  the  Secretary-General.    E/2683, 
February  4,  1955.    39  pp.    mimeo. 
World   Economic    Situation.      Inter-Regional   Trade   Co- 
operation.    Report  by  the  Secretary-General.     E/2674, 
February  4,  1955.    12  pp.    mimeo. 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund.     General  Progress  Re- 
port of  Executive  Director :  Programme  Developments 
in     the    Eastern    Mediterranean.     E/ICEF/281/Add.4, 
February  4,  1955.    14  pp.    mimeo. 
United  Nations  Conference  of  Non-Governmental  Organi- 
zations interested  in  the  Eradication  of  Prejudice  and 
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Discrimination.     Exchange   of   Views   Concerning  the 
Most   Effective   Means   of   Combatting   Prejudice   and 
Discrimination.      (Material   submitted   by   non-govern- 
mental organizations  in  Consultative  Status  with  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council).    E/NGO/Conf.1/2   Feb- 
ruary 7,  1955.     149  pp.     mimeo. 
Economic    Commission    for    Asia    and    the    Far    East. 
Unesco  Activities  in  1954  and  Work  Plans  for  1955- 
1956  of  Interest  to  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia 
and  the   Far  East.     E/CN.11/402,   February   9,   1955. 
28  pp.      mimeo. 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund.     General  Progress  Re- 
port of  Executive  Director:  Programme  Developments 
in    Europe.      E/ICEF/281/Add.5,    February    9,    1955. 
7  pp.    mimeo. 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund.     General  Progress  Re- 
port of  Executive  Director :  Programme  Developments 
in   Latin   America.     E/ICEF/281/Add.6,    February   9, 
1955.    18  pp.    mimeo. 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.     Report 
by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.     E/CN  11/ 
401,  February  9,  1955.     30  pp.    mimeo. 
Slavery.     Concise  summary  of  the  information  supplied 
in  accordance  with  resolutions  238  (IX),  276  (X)    388 
(XIII),  475   (XV)   and  525  A   (XVII).     E/2673,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1955.     Ill  pp.     mimeo. 
Freedom  of  Information.     Public  and  Private  Informa- 
tion Monopolies  and  Their  Effects  on  Freedom  of  In- 
formation.    Report  by  the  Secretary-General.     E/2687, 
February  11,  1955.     23  pp.     mimeo. 
Commission   on   Narcotic   Drugs.     The   Proposed    Single 
Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs.     The  Utilization  and 
Control  of  Poppy  Straw.     Note  by  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral.    E/CN.7/295,  February  11,  1955.     36  pp.     mimeo. 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.     Property  Rights  of 
Women.     (Supplementary    Report    by    the    Secretary- 
General).     E/CN.6/208/Add.2,  February  11,   1955.     10 
pp.     mimeo. 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.     Development  of 
Opportunities  for  Women  in  Handicrafts  and  Cottage 
Industries.     Report    prepared    by     the     International 
Labour  Office.     E/CN.6/627,  February  11,  1955.     39  pp. 
mimeo. 
United  Nations   Children's   Fund.     Malaria   Eradication 
in  the  Americas.    Statement  by  Dr.  Fred  L.  Soper,  Di- 
rector of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  Regional 
Office  of  the  World  Health  Organization.     E/ICEF/282, 
February  15,  1955.     10  pp.     mimeo. 
Committee  on  the  Enforcement  of  International  Arbitral 
Awards.     Protocol  on  Arbitration  Clauses,  Geneva,  24 
September  1923.     E/AC.42/2,  February  16,  1955.     9  pp. 
mimeo. 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.     Comments  of  Gov- 
ernments on  the  Text  of  the  Draft  Convention  on  Na- 
tionality of  Married  Women  (Addendum).    Argentina, 
Australia,    Lebanon,    Pakistan,    Syria.        E/CN.6/259/ 
Add.l,  February  17,  1955.     8  pp.     mimeo. 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs.     Protocol  for  Limiting 
and  Regulating  the  Cultivation  of  the  Poppy  Plant,  the 
Production  of,  International  and  Wholesale  Trade  in, 
and  Use  of  Opium.     Draft  of  a  Model  Code  for  the 
Application  of  the  Protocol.    Note  by  Secretary-General. 
E/CN.7/285,  February  17,  1955.     34  pp.     mimeo. 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund.    Executive  Board.    Gen- 
eral Progress  Report  of  Executive  Director  :  Programme 
Developments   in   Africa.     E/ICEF/281/Add.2,   Febru- 
ary 17,  1955.     21  pp.     mimeo. 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund.     General  Progress  Re- 
port of  Executive  Director.     E/ICEF/281,  February  17, 
1955.     35  pp.     mimeo. 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe.    Report  of  the  Special 
Group  of  Experts  on   Southern  Europe.     E/ECE/198, 
February  18,  1955.    14  pp.    mimeo. 
Transport  and  Communications  Commission.     Report  of 
the  Commission  on  its  Seventh  Session  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council.     E/CN.2/164,  February  21,  1955. 
44  pp.     mimeo. 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  May  9  confirmed  James  B.  Conant  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Proposed  Agreement  With  Turkey  for 
Cooperation  in  Atomic  Research 

White  House  press  releases  dated  May  3 

The  President  on  May  3  approved  a  proposed 
agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the  Re- 
public of  Turkey  and  the  United  States  for  co- 
operation in  the  field  of  research  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy.  The  agreement  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  proposed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  703,  83d 
Cong.). 

At  a  White  House  ceremony  on  the  same  date, 
the  agreement  was  initialed  on  behalf  of  their  re- 
spective Governments  by  Melih  Esenbel,  Deputy 
Secretary-General  of  the  Turkish  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  Willard  F.  Libby,  Acting  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  and 
George  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs. 

Following  the  initialing  of  the  agreement,  Sec- 
retary Dulles  and  the  Turkish  Ambassador, 
Feridun  C.  Erkin,  exchanged  notes  of  understand- 
ing. In  the  notes  the  United  States  Government 
expressed  its  readiness  for  continued  cooperation 
with  the  Turkish  Government  in  the  important 
matter  of  training  Turkish  personnel  both  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  unclassified  reactor 
schools  and  in  American  universities. 

Concluding  the  ceremonies,  the  President 
signed  a  letter  to  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  stating  that  the  pro- 
posed agreement  was  found  by  the  President  to 
be  one  that  would  promote  the  defense  and  se- 


curity of  the  United  States.  As  required  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  the  proposed  agree- 
ment will  be  submitted  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.1 

Under  the  proposed  agreement  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  would  lease  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Turkish  Eepublic  up  to  6  kilograms 
of  contained  U-235  in  uranium  enriched  up  to  a 
maximum  of  20  percent  U-235  and  would  release 
information  necessary  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  research  reactor  in  Turkey.  The 
agreement  would  also  provide  for  exchange  of 
unclassified  information  in  the  research  reactor 
field  and  on  the  use  of  radioactive  isotopes  in 
physical  and  biological  research,  medical  therapy, 
agriculture,  and  industry.  Under  the  agreement 
private  American  citizens  and  private  organiza- 
tions would  be  permitted  to  supply  to  the  Turkish 
Government,  or  authorized  persons  under  its 
jurisdiction,  the  necessary  equipment  and  services 
in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations. 

The  agreement  also  indicates  the  expectation 
and  hope  of  the  United  States  for  further  dis- 
cussions and  agreements  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
duction of  power  from  atomic  energy  in  Turkey. 

The  agreement  contains,  as  required  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  guaranties  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  Turkey  with  respect  to  the  use 
and  safeguarding  of  the  fissionable  material  sup- 
plied. The  fissionable  material  to  be  made  avail- 
able under  this  agreement  would  be  drawn  from 
the  100  kilograms  (220  pounds)  of  uranium  235 
approved  by  the  President  for  use  in  construction 
of  small-scale  research  reactors  and  for  other  re- 


1  According  to  section  123  of  P.  L.  703,  "No  cooperation 
with  any  nation  or  regional  defense  organization  .  .  . 
shall  be  undertaken  until — 

"a.  the  Commission  or  .  .  .  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  submitted  to  the  President  the  proposed  agreement 
for  cooperation,  together  with  its  recommendation 
thereon  .  .  . ; 

"b.  the  President  has  approved  and  authorized  the 
execution  of  the  proposed  agreement  for  cooperation,  and 
has  made  a  determination  in  writing  that  the  performance 
of  the  proposed  agreement  will  promote  and  will  not  con- 
stitute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security;  and 

"c.  the  proposed  agreement  for  cooperation,  together 
with  the  approval  and  the  determination  of  the  President, 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  and  a  period 
of  thirty  days  has  elapsed  while  Congress  is  in 
session.  .  .  ." 
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search  purposes  in  foreign  countries  as  a  part  of 
the  United  States'  atoms-for-peace  program. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT1 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  I  am  glad  to  approve  this  proposed 
agreement  between  the  Republic  of  Turkey  and 
the  United  States  for  cooperation  in  the  unclassi- 
fied scientific  study  of  atomic  energy  and  develop- 
ment of  its  peaceful  uses. 

This  historic  occasion  signalizes  the  completion 
of  negotiations  for  the  first  agreement  for  co- 
operation in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
under  the  new  Atomic  Energy  Act.  It  is  another 
example  of  the  vision  of  the  Congress  in  enacting 
this  law  to  meet  the  needs  for  peaceful  atomic 
development  at  home  and  abroad.  This  occasion 
also  marks  another  among  the  many  instances  of 
friendly  exchange  and  mutual  cooperation  between 
our  two  nations. 

Over  a  year  ago  President  Bayar  of  Turkey 
when  visiting  the  United  States  made  specific 
reference  to  the  atoms-for-peace  program  and 
stated  that  "we  who  are  dedicated  to  the  security 
of  the  free  world  have  no  choice  but  to  give  this 
plan  our  total  endorsement."  The  initialing  of 
this  proposed  agreement  marks  the  first  major  step 
in  a  new  field  of  United  States-Turkish  coopera- 
tion which  gives  promise  of  wide  benefits  to  man- 
kind. It  augments  the  many  evidences  of  mutual 
trust  and  teamwork  in  scientific  and  technical  de- 
velopment such  as  the  educational  and  other  train- 
ing programs  we  have  carried  on  with  Turkey  for 
several  years. 

The  proposed  agreement  will  promptly  be  sent 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  of  the 
Congress  as  required  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Copyright 

Convention  on   literary  and   artistic  copyright    (Fourth 
International  Conference  of  American  States).     Signed 


a  Made  at  the  White  House  on  May  3  following  the 
initialing  of  the  proposed  agreement  with  Turkey  for 
cooperation  in  atomic  research. 


at  Buenos  Aires  August  11,  1910.    Entered  into  force 
October  31,  1912.     38  Stat.  1785. 
Ratification  deposited:  Chile,  March  14, 1955. 

Meteorology 

Convention   of  the   World   Meteorological   Organization. 
Dated  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.     Entered  into 
force  March  23,  1950.     TIAS  2052. 
Notification  by  Egypt  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  ex- 
tension to:  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  April  13,  1955. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Agreement  on  status  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization, national  representatives  and  international  staff. 
Done  at  Ottawa  September  20, 1951.     Entered  into  force 
May  18, 1954.     TIAS  2992. 
Signature:  Greece,  May  6,  1955. 

BILATERAL 

Belgium 

Agreement  amending  Annex  B  of  the  mutual  defense  as- 
sistance agreement  of  January  27,  1950,  as  amended 
(TIAS  2010  and  2878).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Brussels  April  4  and  25,  1955.  Entered  into  force 
April  25,  1955. 

Bolivia 

Agreement  extending  agreement  for  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram of  agriculture  dated  June  13  and  18,  1952  (TIAS 
2483).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  La  Paz  Feb- 
ruary 25  and  March  3,  1955. 

Entered  into  force:   March  18,  1955  (date  of  a  corre- 
sponding extension  of  the  operational  agreement). 

Agreement  extending  agreement  providing  for  a  cooper- 
ative education  program  signed  November  22,  1950 
(TIAS  2364) .  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  La  Paz 
February  25  and  March  3,  1955. 

Entered  into  force:   March  18,  1955  (date  of  a  corre- 
sponding extension  of  the  operational  agreement). 

Agreement  extending  agreement  providing  for  a  coopera- 
tive health  program  dated  September  18  and  October 
7,  1950  (TIAS  2191).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
La  Paz  February  25  and  March  3,  1955. 
Entered  into  force:  March  18,  1955  (date  of  a  corre- 
sponding extension  of  the  operational  agreement). 

Brazil 

Agreement  extending  agreements  for  a  cooperative  health 
program  dated  December  27,  1950  (TIAS  2247)  and 
March  14,  1942  (57  Stat.  1322).  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  January  7  and  February  8, 
1955.    Entered  into  force  February  8,  1955. 

Chile 

Agreement  relating  to  duty-free  entry  and  defrayment  of 
inland  transportation  charges  on  relief  supplies  and 
packages.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Santiago 
April  5,  1955.     Entered  into  force  April  5,  1955. 

India 

Parcel  post  agreement,  with  detailed  regulations.  Signed 
at  New  Delhi  July  29,  1954,  by  the  Director  General  of 
Posts  and  Telegraphs  of  India  and  at  Washington  Sep- 
tember 17,  1954,  by  the  United  States  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. Approved  and  ratified  by  the  President  Novem- 
ber 1,  1954. 

Entered  into  force:    January  1,  1955    (date  mutually 
agreed  upon). 

Mexico 

Agreement  accepting  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Migra- 
tory Labor  Commission  regarding  migratory  workers. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mexico  April  14,  1955. 
Entered  into  force  April  14,  1955. 
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Four  Powers  To  Discuss  East  German  Road  Tolls  (Conant, 
Pushkin) 

NATO  Council  Welcomes  Germany,  Reviews  International 
Political  Problems  (Dulles,  text  of  communique)  .     . 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  8th  Session,  World  Health 
Assembly 

International  Organizations  and  Meetings.  U.S.  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

Israel.  Responsibility  of  Egypt  and  Israel  for  Reducing 
Tension  in  Gaza  Area  (Key) 

Japan.  Conclusion  of  Conversations  With  Japan  on  Vested 
Assets 

Libya.    Letters  of  Credence  (Muntasser) 

Mutual  Security 

FOA  Announces  $12.6  Million  Grant  to  Yugoslavia  .     .     . 

The  Mutual  Security  Program — An  Investment  in  Strength 
(Dulles) 

U.S.  Pledge  to  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
gram  (Lodge) 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

NATO  Council  Welcomes  Germany,  Reviews  International 
Political  Problems  (Dulles,  text  of  communique)  .     . 

NATO  Permanent  Representatives  Visit  American  Installa- 
tions      

Presidential  Documents.  Purposes  of  Proposed  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation 

Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons.  1st  Session,  UNREF  Ex- 
ecutive Committee 
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An  Historic  Week 


REPORT    TO    THE    PRESIDENT    BY    SECRETARY  DULLES 


The  President  :  Foster,  it  is  good  to  have  you 
here  to  tell  us  something  of  the  significant  events 
that  took  place  during  your  recent  visit  to  Europe. 
You  realize  that  through  the  cameras  in  this  room 
your  report  will  go  to  the  entire  Nation.  And 
so  I  hope  that,  in  addition  to  the  details  of  that 
trip,  you  will  tell  us  something  about  the  devel- 
oping scene  in  the  international  field  as  you  see  it, 
and  something  of  the  prospects  for  real  progress 
in  our  incessant  search  for  peace. 

Mr.  Dulles:  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  a  chance  to  report  to  you  and  to 
my  Cabinet  associates  and,  as  you  say,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  on  what  took  place,  particularly  dur- 
ing this  last  week,  a  week  so  crowded  with  events 
that  I  hardly  know  how  to  start.  But  you 
might — 

The  President:  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  Foster,  I 
think  that  it  might  be  well  to  go  clear  back  to  2 
years  ago.  Then,  you  will  remember,  with  our 
colleagues  in  the  legislative  branch  of  both  parties 
the  administration  was  developing  the  policies 
intended  to  produce  peace,  and  basic  to  that  pol- 
icy was  the  belief— the  conviction— that  only 
through  cooperative  strength  developed  in  the 
free  world  could  we  really  face  up  to  this  threat 
that  the  Communist  dictatorship  posed  to  all  free 
men.  We  believed,  as  you  know,  that  until 
Western  Europe  had  been  united,  until  there  were 
some  German  forces  joining  the  Nato  organiza- 
tion,   and  until  we  had  some   confidence  in  the 


'Made  over  television  from  the  President's  office  on 
May  17  (White  House  press  release).  Others  present 
were  Vice  President  Nixon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  M.  Humphrey,  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  Under  Secretary  of  State  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr., 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
and  Harold  E.  Stassen. 
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Kussian  word  through  deeds  rather  than  mere 
protestation,  it  would  do  little  good  to  have  talks 
with  them.  And  you  will  realize  that  you  and  I 
finally  decided  that  I  should  make  some  pro- 
nouncement along  this  line,  and  I  did  so,  on  April 
16  of  1953.2 

Now  we  agreed  at  that  time  that  if  we  could, 
through  the  kind  of  steps  I  have  just  mentioned, 
arrive  at  the  point  where  we  had  a  real  basis  for 
going  ahead,  even  if  only  with  faint  hope  of  real 
progress,  we  might  finally  develop  between  our- 
selves and  the  Soviets  a  new  relationship  that 
would  at  least  allow  some  hope  of  progress  toward 
this  great  goal  of  peace  that  is  of  course  the  great 
dream  of  every  American. 

So,  against  that  kind  of  backdrop,  I  think  you 
could  relate  the  events  of  recent  times  and  on 
your  recent  trip  to  Europe,  to  tell  us  about  the 
story  as  you  see  it. 

Mr.  Dulles  :  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
remember  that  speech  that  you  refer  to.  It  has 
been  a  kind  of  bible  for  us  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  2  years  and  some  months  that  have 
elapsed  since  then. 

What  happened  last  week  is  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent a  coming  true  of  the  things  that  we  hoped  for 
and  planned  at  that  time.  And  indeed  I  think 
now  one  can  say  that  what  happened  may  really 
mark  a  turning  in  the  tide  of  history. 

The  first  thing— the  thing  that  you  talked  about 
at  that  time  as  of  utmost  importance — was  this 
consolidation  of  Western  Europe  and  the  bringing 
into  Nato  of  the  Federal  Kepublic  of  Germany  as 
a  free  and  independent  sovereign  state.  Well,  you 
recall,  and  probably  some  of  the  television  audi- 
ence will  recall,  because  I  reported  on  it  at  the 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  27, 1953,  p.  599. 
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Cabinet  meeting,  you  remember,  last  October,  we 
signed  at  that  time  the  treaties  that  were  to  bring 
this  to  pass. 

But  as  we  have  learned  through  hard  experi- 
ence, there  is  quite  a  lot  of  difference,  sometimes, 
between  signing  treaties  and  having  treaties  rati- 
fied and  come  into  force.  And  in  this  case  there 
was  a  terrific  battle  to  bring  about,  of  course,  the 
coming  into  being  of  those  treaties.  And  it  was 
a  hard  battle  because  the  Soviet  Union  went  all- 
out  with  everything  it  had  to  prevent  those  rati- 
fications, and  there  had  to  be  ratifications  in  15 
countries.  Many  of  them  had  to  act  through  two 
legislative  bodies.  And  if  any  one  had  slipped  up, 
the  whole  scheme  would  have  collapsed. 

And  the  Soviet  Union  threatened,  and  it  prom- 
ised, and  it  used  the  Communist  party  machinery 
in  these  different  countries  to  threaten  anybody 
who  voted  for  these  things  that  they  would  never 
be  reelected  again.  That  was  a  pretty  tough  bat- 
tle, which  was  won  by  the  forces  of  freedom,  and 
it  involved  the  greatest  diplomatic  defeat  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  suffered,  I  would  say,  certainly 
since  the  war. 

Germany  Joins  NATO 

The  treaties  came  into  force  12  days  ago  and 
instruments  of  ratification  were  deposited.  A 
week  ago  Monday  [May  9]  we  met  together  in 
Paris  to  mark  the  actual  coming  into  being  of 
what  had  then  been  planned — the  meeting  of  the 
Western  European  Union  and  the  meeting  of 
Nato  into  which  Germany  walked — in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  great  Chancellor  Adenauer,  whom 
you  know  so  well  and  we  all  admire  so  much.  It 
was  a  very  significant  and  historic  occasion.  We 
all  had  little  speeches  prepared  which  we  made 
when  Adenauer  came  in,3  and  then  when  we  had 
finished,  Adenauer  himself  spoke  with  great  dig- 
nity and  statesmanship.  And  when  he  had  fin- 
ished, the  Nato  Ministerial  Council — I  think  for 
the  first  time  in  history — burst  into  applause.  It 
is  a  pretty  stuffy  and  formalistic  body,  and  it  was, 
as  I  say,  I  think  the  first  time  it  ever  happened. 

But  there  was  a  sense  of  a  great  event  as  the 
free  German  Republic  took  its  place  there.  And 
when  you  saw — because,  you  see,  F  and  G  come 
together  in  the  alphabet — France  and  Germany 
sat  side  by  side,  and  you  saw  these  two  countries 

3  For  text  of  Secretary  Dulles'  remarks,  see  Bulletin 
of  May  23,  1955,  p.  831. 


sitting  there  side  by  side  as  allies,  you  felt  that  a 
new  page  had  been  opened  on  European  history 
and  that  the  vision  which  so  many  people  have  had 
for  so  many  years  of  a  united  Europe  had  actually 
started  to  come  to  pass. 

This  Western  civilization,  you  know,  almost 
committed  suicide  with  its  incessant  wars  of  the 
last  hundred  years  and  more.  And  it  bled  itself 
in  man  and  treasure.  But  I  think  now  the  thing 
has  been  put  together  in  such  a  way  that  Western 
civilization  took  a  new  lease  on  life  and  is  going 
to  add  strength  and  vigor  for  itself  and  for  the 
benefit  of  all  humanity. 

That  was  the  thing  we  saw  happening  in  Europe. 
As  you  said,  this  unity  of  purpose  and  action  we 
had  to  have.  Now  I  think  that  is  an  accomplished 
fact. 

Conversations  About  Asia 

Now  I  was  in  Europe  and  we  dealt  mostly  with 
European  problems,  but  I  never  forget  the  fact 
that  we  have  got  Asian  problems  as  well  as  Euro- 
pean problems,  and  I  took  advantage  of  this  Nato 
Council  to  talk  a  bit  to  them  about  our  Asian  prob- 
lems, because  there  is  a  considerable  failure  to 
understand  the  motivation  of  our  Asian  policies. 
And  I  said  to  these  Ministers  there:  If  you  like 
the  United  States  as  you  see  it  manifested  in 
Europe,  you  should  understand  what  we  are  doing 
in  Asia  because  we  are  doing  precisely  the  same 
thing  in  Asia  that  we  want  to  do  here.  What 
are  we  doing  ?  We  are  defending  freedom  where 
there  are  free  men  who  want  to  defend  their  own 
freedom.  We  believe  in  collective  security  to  help 
them  do  that.  We  believe  in  being  loyal  to  our 
friends  and  allies.  And,  I  said,  you  seem  to  like 
those  policies  when  you  find  them  in  Europe,  and 
you  ought  also  to  recognize  that  those  are  the 
same  policies  motivating  us  in  Asia,  because,  I 
said,  we  don't  have  a  double  personality ;  we  are 
just  one  Nation.  And  the  reason  we  are  acting 
this  way  in  Europe  is  because  we  really  believe  in 
these  things,  and  if  we  believe  in  them  we  are 
going  to  act  the  same  way  in  Asia. 

The  President:  That  is  a  wonderful  way  to 
tell  them. 

Mr.  Dulles  :  I  think  they  began  to  understand, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  what  was  back  of  our 
Asian  policies.  And  then  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  talk  a  good  deal  with  the  French  Prime  Minis- 
ter,  Edgar   Faure,   and   the   Foreign   Minister, 
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M.  Pinay,  about  the  situation  in  Indochina.  And 
the  British  Foreign  Minister,  Harold  Macmillan, 
sat  in  on  some  of  our  talks.  It  was  hard  to  get 
them  in.  Our  days  were  busy.  We  mostly  met  at 
night.  We  had  three  or  four  meetings  at  night 
that  lasted  until  1  o'clock  or  more  in  the  morning. 
The  main  point  I  made  there  was  that  we  had 
to  accept  the  fact  that  Viet-Nam  is  now  a  free 
nation — at  least  the  southern  half  of  it  is — and 
it  has  not  got  a  puppet  government,  it  has  not  got 
a  government  that  we  can  give  orders  to  and  tell 
what  we  want  it  to  do  or  we  want  it  to  refrain 
from  doing.  If  it  was  that  kind  of  government, 
we  wouldn't  be  justified  in  supporting  it  because 
that  kind  of  government  is  not  going  to  last  there. 
One  can  only  hold  free  Viet-Nam  with  a  govern- 
ment that  is  nationalistic  and  has  a  purpose  of 
its  own  and  is  responsive  to  the  will  of  its  own 
people,  and  doesn't  take  orders  from  anybody 
outside,  whether  it  be  from  Paris — or  Cannes,  for 
that  matter — or  from  Washington.  And  we  have 
got  to  coordinate  our  policies  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  really  a  free  and  independent 
country. 

We  talked  that  over  in  its  various  implications 
and  ramifications,  hour  after  hour,  during  almost 
every  day  for  the  4  days  I  was  in  Paris.  And  I 
think  we  came  to  a  better  understanding  and 
that  there  is  more  chance  of  coordination  of 
French  policies  with  ours  along  sound  lines  than 
has  been  the  case  heretofore.  The  government  of 
Diem,  which  seemed  to  be  almost  on  the  ropes 
a  few  weeks  ago,  I  think  is  reestablished  with 
strength.  It  has  been  through  a  hard  experience 
and  I  think  it  is  going  to  have  more  support, 
within  and  without,  than  it  has  had  before.  And 
I  look  to  that  situation  with  more  hope  than  we 
have  had  before.  That  is  a  byproduct  of  this  trip, 
which  was  designed  primarily  for  European  mat- 
ters. We  did,  I  think,  make  a  considerable  accom- 
plishment both  in  relation  to  our  China  policy 
and  in  relation  to  Viet-Nam. 

Signing  of  Austrian  Treaty 

Well,  then  came  what  was  in  a  sense  the  high 
spot  of  the  trip,  I  suppose,  which  was  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Austrian  treaty.  That  is  something 
that  the  United  States  has  been  working  for,  for 
a  long,  long  time.  I  myself  first  started  to  work 
on  it  in  Moscow  in  1947,  where  I  went  as  adviser  to 
George  Marshall,  who  was  the  Secretary  of  State. 
And  they  tell  me — Mr.  Hoover  gave  me  the  fig- 
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ures  just  a  minute  or  two  ago  he  dug  up  in  the 
State  Department — that  during  these  8  years,  we 
have  had  no  less  than  379—1  think  it  was,  Her- 
bert— 379  meetings  at  one  level  or  another  with  the 
Soviet  representatives  about  this  Austrian  treaty. 
And  oftentimes  we  would  be  just  so  close  to  get- 
ting it  through  that  we  would  think  it  was  just 


President's  Message  on  Signing 
of  Austrian  State  Treaty 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  15 

The  following  message  from  President  Eisenhower 
was  presented  in  Vienna  on  May  15  to  the  President 
of  Austria,  Theodor  Eoerner,  by  Secretary  Dulles. 

The  American  people  join  me  in  rejoicing  with 
you  and  the  Austrian  people  on  the  historic  occa- 
sion of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  restoring  Austrian 
independence.  This  moment  of  supreme  satisfac- 
tion to  Austria,  for  which  we  Americans  have 
worked  so  diligently,  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  staunch  determination  of  the  Austrian 
Government  and  its  citizens  and  their  devotion  to 
democratic  principles. 

The  conduct  of  the  Austrian  people  during  the 
ten  long  years  they  have  labored  under  the  heavy 
burden  of  foreign  occupation  has  commanded  the 
profound  respect  of  all  the  American  people.  I  am 
confident  that  the  many  ties  which  bind  our  two 
peoples  together  will  continue  to  constitute  the 
basis  for  ever  friendly  relations  between  Austria 
and  the  United  States. 

As  a  country  dedicated  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  liberty,  the  United  States 
will  ever  maintain  an  interest  in  the  independence 
of  Austria.  The  American  people  are  proud  and 
happy  at  the  prospect  of  Austria  being  able  to  play 
her  full  part  in  world  affairs  with  dignity,  self- 
respect,  and  freedom. 


around  the  corner;  but  the  corner  seemed  to  be 
an  interminable  series  of  corners. 

The  President  :  It  proves  in  this  business  you 
must  not  be  easily  discouraged. 

Mr.  Dulles  :  Well,  we  just  kept  sticking  to  it, 
and  all  of  a  sudden— well,  the  heart  of  the  diffi- 
culty was  that  the  Soviet  Union  just  couldn't 
bring  themselves  to  take  their  Red  Army  troops 
out  of  their  zone  of  Austria ;  and  last  year  at  the 
Berlin  meeting  we  had  agreed  on  all  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  substantially  except  that  at  the  last  min- 
ute the  Soviets  said,  well,  we  will  sign  the  treaty 
but  with  the  understanding  we  can  keep  our  troops 
on  there  indefinitely.    Well,  of  course,  that  would 
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have  been  no  effective  treaty  at  all.  So  we  turned 
it  down,  and  we  just  kept  on. 

And  the  Austrian  people,  incidentally,  kept 
their  nerve  in  a  wonderful  way  in  this  affair,  and 
they  never  caved  at  all.  For  they  knew  their  in- 
dependence would  not  be  worth  anything  if  the 
Red  Army  was  still  around. 

And  all  of  a  sudden,  a  few  weeks  ago,  out  of  the 
blue,  came  this  announcement  that  the  Russians 
were  willing  to  take  their  troops  out  of  Austria. 
I  don't  think  anybody  yet  knows  fully  just  the  sig- 
nificance— the  full  significance — of  that.  It  is 
just  one  of  these  breaks  that  come,  if  you  keep  on 
steadily,  steadily,  keeping  the  pressure  on.  And 
all  of  a  sudden  you  get  a  break — and  this  break 
came.  And  it  seemed  to  make  possible,  after  all 
these  long  years  of  work,  the  consummation  of  this 
Austrian  state  treaty. 

Now  there  were  several  features  of  the  treaty 
that  were  still  unsettled  and  where  we  wanted  to 
get  some  improvements.  And  we  got  the  Ambas- 
sadors at  work  in  Vienna,  while  I  was  in  Paris, 
working  on  the  final  details  of  the  treaties,  and 
there  were  some  features,  particularly  about  the 
economic  clauses,  which  we  were  very  anxious  to 
get  changed,  and  the  Russians  were  very  sticky 
about  them. 

Well,  I  said  I  would  not  go  to  Vienna  until  this 
thing  was  all  closed  up  in  a  way  I  thought  was 
reasonably  satisfactory  to  the  United  States.  So 
I  planned — you  gave  me  your  plane,  and  it  was 
delightful — that  part  of  it  was  pretty  nice — but  I 
was  going  to  take  it  on  Thursday  [May  12]  to  go 
to  Vienna,  and  I  just  wouldn't  go.  So  we  just 
postponed  our  plans.  And  I  said  I  wasn't  going 
to  go  to  Vienna  until  the  Ambassadors  had  agreed 
on  this  treaty  in  its  final  form  because  I  felt  once 
I  got  there  in  Vienna  I  would  be  hooked.  So  I 
just  put  it  off.  And  then  on  Friday  everything 
was  closed  up  and  I  got  the  word  that  they  had 
agreed.  So  on  Friday  I  flew  down  to  Vienna. 
And  on  Saturday  we  had  a  five-power  meeting — 
that  is,  the  four  occupying  powers  and  the  Aus- 
trians — at  which  we  perfected  the  arrangement  of 
protocol  and  the  like  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
treaty  signature  on  Sunday  [May  15]. 

Then  we  had  the  actual  signature  of  the  treaty 
on  Sunday,  about  11 :  30  I  think  it  was.  And  that 
was  a  real  occasion  which  those  who  saw  it  I  think 
will  never  forget — the  tremendous  joy  of  the 
Austrian  people  who  had  waited — because  really 
their  occupation  goes  back  to  the  Hitler  time  in 


1938 — 17  years — they  had  been  waiting  for  libera- 
tion. The  thing  that  particularly  struck  me  as  I 
went  through  the  streets  was  the  joy  on  the  part 
of  the  older  people,  particularly  the  older  people 
who  had  known  the  liberties  of  the  past  and  had 
lived  through  these  17  years  of  occupation,  and 
now  at  last  saw  their  liberation  apparently  at 
hand.  And  the  older  people  just  jumping  up  and 
down  with  joy — wrinkled  faces — it  just  made 
your  heart  feel  warm  at  the  thought  that  we  had 
been  able  to  make  some  contribution  to  this  spirit 
of  joy  which  animated  the  whole  Austrian  peo- 
ple, particularly  those  that  were  in  the  Soviet 
zone  of  occupation. 

Implications  of  Policy  Shift 

Now  a  lot  of  people  are  trying  to  find  mysterious 
reasons  why  the  Soviets  changed  their  policy, 
and  that  is  something  that  of  course  deserves  the 
very  careful  thought  that  we  are  giving  it.  As 
you  know,  Mr.  President,  we  are  studying  all  this 
very,  very  carefully  to  discover  the  implications 
of  it.  But  there  are  certainly  implications  of  it 
that  we  can  be  quite  sure  of,  as  far  as  we  our- 
selves are  concerned,  and  which  I  think  we  can 
take  great  satisfaction  from.  In  the  first  place, 
it  marks  the  first  time  that  the  Red  Armies  will 
have  turned  their  face  in  the  other  direction  and 
gone  back,  since  1945,  when  you  were  over  there 
effecting  the  liberation  of  Europe  from  our  side 
and  they  had  moved  in  from  the  other  side,  as 
you  know. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  segment  of  the  Red 
Army  will  have  turned  around  and  started  to  go 
back.  Now  that  is  bound  to  have  a  tremendous 
impact  in  the  other  countries  where  the  Red 
Armies  are  in  occupation.  It  is  going  to  create 
a  desire — a  mounting  desire — on  the  part  of  these 
people  to  get  the  same  freedom  from  that  type 
of  occupation  that  the  Austrians  have  got.  And, 
furthermore,  this  joy  at  their  freedom  which  was 
so  manifest  by  the  Austrian  people,  that  is  going 
to  be  contagious  and  it  is  going  to  spread,  surely, 
through  the  neighboring  countries,  such  as 
Czechoslovakia.  For  the  first  time  there  will  be 
an  open  door  to  freedom  on  the  part  of  Hungary. 

These  things  are  bound  to  have  an  effect.  And 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  of  course,  they  know  they  are 
going  to  have  an  effect.  They  thought  about 
these  things  long  ago.  When  they  drew  their 
zone  of  occupation  in  Austria,  you  remember, 
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they  drew  it  in  a  queer  line  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
they  would  block  the  borders  to  Czechoslovakia 
and  to  Hungary — 

The  President:  That's  right — that's  right. 

Mr.  Dull.es:  Now  they  are  giving  that  up. 
They  know  that  there  are  going  to  be  implications 
there  and  that  the  peoples  of  these  satellite  coun- 
tries are  going  to  want  to  be  getting  for  themselves 
the  thing  that  they  see  the  Austrians  get.  They 
want  to  dance  in  the  streets  with  joy  too  some  time. 

The  Soviets  are  accepting  those  consequences. 
Why  they  are  doing  it,  we  are  not  quite  sure.  Ex- 
cept that  we  can  be  quite  certain  that  the  policies 
of  strength  and  firmness  that  we  are  adopting,  in 
partnership  with  the  other  free  countries  of 
Europe,  are  beginning  to  pay  off.  And  the  people 
of  Austria  are  the  first  to  say — and  all  of  them 
did  say  to  me — this  is  the  first  dividend  from  the 
creation  of  Western  European  unity  and  the 
bringing  of  Germany  into  Nato. 

At  the  time  when  that  was  under  debate,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  threatening  that  terrible  things 
would  happen  if  we  went  through  with  this.  But 
we  and  the  other  free  countries  of  Europe  did  go 
through  with  it.  And  we  find  that  the  payoff 
is  not  a  terrible  disaster  but  for  the  first  time  an 
apparent  softening  of  the  Soviet  policy,  a  willing- 
ness to  give  greater  freedom  and  liberty  to  the 
captive  satellite  peoples.  So  I  think  we  can  say 
that  those  policies  are  actually  beginning  to  pay 
off — the  policy  of  strength  and  firmness  and  the 
standard  of  moral  principle. 

I  said  to  a  group  I  was  talking  to  in  Vienna 
Sunday,  I  said  it  is  not  worth  much  to  speculate, 
really,  as  to  who  is  winning,  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  is  winning  or  the  United  States  is  winning ; 
I  said  the  important  thing  is  that  sound  principles 
have  won.  And  in  the  long  run  these  high  moral 
principles  are  going  to  be  what  are  going  to  pre- 
vail. If  we  are  behind  them,  then  we  will  auto- 
matically get  the  benefit  of  prevailing.  But  that 
is  the  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind,  that  we 
had  been  standing  I  think  for  good,  sound,  moral 
principle — with  firmness,  determination,  with 
strength  in  the  right;  and  if  you  do  that  long 
enough  without  weakening,  the  thing  is  going  to 
come  your  way.  And  I  think  from  that  stand- 
point that  time  is  working  for  us,  as  long  as  we 
work  on  these  great  moral  principles. 

Now  I  am  going  to  turn  to  the  thing  that  I  know 
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most  people  are  most  interested  in,  and  I  guess  you 
have  a  special  interest  in,  and  that  is — 

The  President  :  The  four-power  talks. 

Mr.  Dulles  :  The  four-power  talks,  because  this 
time,  if  they  come  off,  you  will  be  in  them  your- 
self. Now  you  said,  Mr.  President,  in  recalling 
what  had  happened,  what  you  said  in  your  speech 
of  April  1953,  that  it  has  always  been  your  resolu- 
tion not  to  get  yourself  into  any  talks  of  that  sort 
until  and  unless  certain  things  had  happened, 
things  that  made  in  a  sense  untouchable — irrevers- 
ible— the  solidity  of  the  West,  the  freedom  of 
Western  Germany  as  a  member  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Council,  and  some  deeds  by  the  So- 
viet Union  in  replacement  of  just  these  vague 
words  that  they  had  been  talking. 

Well,  these  things  have  happened,  so  you  felt — 
as  indeed  did  our  allies  and  a  great  volume  of 
world  opinion  feel — that  the  time  had  come,  per- 
haps, for  a  further  testing  of  the  Soviet  Union 
through  a  meeting  at  the  level  of  the  heads  of 
government. 

U.S.  Opinion  on  Four-Power  Talks 

Now,  nobody  knows  better  than  you  that  such 
a  meeting  has  dangers  as  well  as  opportunities. 
And  the  biggest  danger  of  all  is  the  danger  that 
hopes  will  be  raised  so  high  that  they  can't  possi- 
bly be  realized.  And  then,  either  of  two  things 
will  happen :  either  there  will  be  an  open  disillu- 
sionment and  a  feeling  of  dismay  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  and  a  feeling  that  after  all  nothing  can 
be  done,  and  that  the  only  alternative  is  war,  be- 
cause the  last  good  chance  will  have  been  tried  and 
failed ;  or,  then,  there  is  the  possibility  that,  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  that  danger,  the  heads-of-govern- 
ment  meeting  might  arrive  at  a  sort  of  appearance 
of  agreement,  under  ambiguous  words,  where 
there  was  no  real  agreement.    And  I  also — 

The  President:  Foster,  I  don't  believe  that 
danger  is  quite  so  great  as  it  was  once  because  my 
mail  shows  this:  that  the  American  people  are 
really  pretty  well  aware  of  what  is  going  on. 
They  realize  this  is  merely  a  beginning  and  not 
an  end.  I  have  taken  tremendous  hope  and  con- 
fidence from  the  tenor  of  the  remarks  I  have  seen 
in  our  newspapers,  and  commentators,  and  every- 
body else.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  greater  matur- 
ity than  we  would  have  expected  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dulles:  I  do  think  the  American  people 
have  become  pretty  sophisticated  on  this  matter 
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and  they  are  not  easily  going  to  be  fooled.  I 
don't  think  they  are  going  to  get  their  expecta- 
tions too  high.  There  is,  perhaps,  rather  more 
danger  in  some  of  the  other  countries  than  there 
is  in  the  United  States. 

But  you  and  I  worked  out  the  form  of  invita- 
tion to  this  meeting,  in  agreement  with  our 
allies,  in  a  way  which  I  think  makes  it  crystal 
clear  that  that  danger  will  not  be  incurred.  Be- 
cause, as  you  recall,  the  definition  of  the  purpose 
is  that  we  are  to  meet  to  try  to  find  new  paths,  a 
new  approach,  new  procedures,  for  solving  some 
of  these  problems  and  you  will  not  attempt  your- 
self to  solve  them.  Now  the  heads  of  govern- 
ment, great  as  they  are,  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  get  together  for  3  or  4  days  and  find  a  substan- 
tial solution  for  some  of  these  problems  that  have 
defied  solution  for  so  many  years,  or  even  for  so 
many  generations. 

The  President  :  They  couldn't  even  build  Rome 
in  one  day. 

Mr.  Dulles  :  But  therefore  I  think  it  is  quite 
important  to  keep  it  clear,  as  the  invitation  did, 
that  it  is  just  for  that  purpose. 

Now  we  weren't  at  all  sure  that  the  Soviets 
would  accept  that  limited  meeting.  But  I  had  a 
dinner  in  Vienna  Saturday  night,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  British  and  French  Foreign  Min- 
isters and  also  by  Mr.  Molotov,  who  is  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister.  And  we  sat  around  after  din- 
ner for  several  hours  talking  about  this  whole 
business,  the  philosophy  of  the  approach,  the 
limited  scope  that  the  meeting  would  have,  and, 
so  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  Soviet  Union  ac- 
cepted it,  at  least  they  said  they  did,  and  that 
would  be  on  the  record.  Other  details  we  have 
not  worked  out  yet.  But  on  the  whole  it  looks  as 
though  the  kind  of  meeting  that  you  are  willing 
to  have  will  also  be  the  kind  of  meeting  that  they 
will  be  willing  to  have.  And  I  think  that  will  be 
a  meeting  which  can  be  held  safely,  without  run- 
ning these  great  risks,  and  which  may  open  up 
new  opportunity. 

Now,  everybody  wonders  why  the  Soviets  may 
be  willing  to  change  their  practices.  And  I  have 
thought  about  it  quite  a  lot.  Nobody  can  be  sure. 
But  I  thought  of  this,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
every  one  of  our  well-ordered  communities  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  who  don't  believe  in  their  hearts 
in  the  rules  and  the  laws  that  are  there,  but  they 
find  it  more  convenient  to  conform  and  not  al- 


ways to  be  bucking  these  things.  Therefore,  in 
any  well-ordered  community  there  are  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  live  up  to  the  rules  and  the  ordinances, 
and  so  on,  even  though  they  don't  perhaps  believe 
in  them  for  themselves. 

And  it  may  possibly  be  the  case  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  after  this  experience  of  trying  to  buck 
everything,  may  be  feeling  that  it  may  be  more 
convenient  for  them  to  conform  to  some  of  the 
rules  and  practices  of  a  civilized  community. 

I  don't  think  for  a  minute  that  they  have  got 
religion,  or  have  been  converted,  but  it  just  may  be, 
as  a  practical  matter,  they  may  think  they  can 
get  along  better  by  conforming  to  some  of  these 
rules  and  practices  which  normally  govern  a 
civilized  community.  And  I  think  that  is  a  pos- 
sibility which  is  at  least  worth  exploring  and  that 
this  meeting  will  give  a  further  chance  to  ex- 
plore it. 

And  it  may  at  least  set  up  new  processes  for  a 
solution  of  some  of  these  great  problems — prob- 
lems like  the  unification  of  Germany,  the  problem 
of  levels  of  armament,  the  problem  of  atomic 
weapons,  the  problem  of  the  satellite  countries, 
the  problems  created  by  international  commu- 
nism, which  is  such  a  pest  around  the  world.  If 
we  can  begin  to  think  about  how  those  problems 
can  be  solved,  by  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  purpose  to 
their  solution,  then  I  think  that  something  of 
good  can  come  out  of  this  meeting.  And  I  just  do 
feel  that  we  can  face  the  future  with  new  confi- 
dence, because  these  policies  that  we  have  adhered 
to,  which  have  involved  sacrifice  and  have  been 
supported  by  the  American  people  on  a  bipartisan 
basis — they  are  beginning  to  pay  off.  And  I 
tbink,  if  we  stick  to  those  policies,  we  are  going 
to  be  all  right. 

The  danger  is  that  we  relax  and  think  that 
these  policies  have  served  their  purpose,  there- 
fore let's  switch  to  something  different. 

The  proper  thing  is,  these  policies  work,  there- 
fore let's  stick  to  them.    If  we  do  that,  then  I  ■ 
think  we  can  face  the  future  with  new  confidence. 

The  President:  In  a  word,  we  want  to  stay 
strong  and  will  stay  vigilant,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  extinguish  the  hope  that  a  new  dawn  may  be 
coming,  even  if  it  rises — the  sun  rises — very,  very 
slowly. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Foster.  It  has  been  a 
real  privilege  to  hear  such  a  brilliant  report  on  a 
very  significant  week. 
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Some  Pending  Problems  in  U.S.  Foreign  Economic  Policy 


by  Samuel  C.  Waugh 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 


The  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  en- 
courages members  of  his  staff  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  to  discuss  foreign  economic 
policy  problems  with  organizations  such  as  yours. 
We  may  not  always  agree  on  the  manner  in  which 
those  problems  should  be  handled  (and,  in  fact,  I 
have  learned  that  there  is  some  disagreement 
within  various  segments  of  your  own  industry  as 
to  procedure).  But,  for  my  part,  I  can  frankly 
Bay  I  have  always  benefited  from  the  direct  con- 
tact which  meetings  outside  of  government  such 
as  this  have  given  me  with  agriculturists  and 
industrialists. 

It  will  always  be  important  for  Government  offi- 
cials to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  their  decisions 
affect  people.  It  is  equally  important  for  people 
to  understand  that  Government  decisions  must  be 
made  in  the  overall  national  interest.  Meetings 
such  as  this  contribute  to  this  mutual  under- 
standing. 

All  of  my  business  life  has  been  spent  in  an 
agricultural  community.  In  Nebraska  we  don't 
gp-ow  cotton,  but  wheat  and  corn  are  as  important 
to  the  economy  there  as  cotton  is  here  in  the  Delta. 
Furthermore,  the  problems  of  the  wheat  farmer 
ire  in  many  ways  the  same  as  those  of  the  cotton 
farmer.  Both  look  to  foreign  sales  for  disposal 
Df  a  large  portion  of  their  crops.  Both  are  pro- 
ducing crops  that  are  in  surplus  in  the  United 
States.  Both  are  producing  under  substantial 
icreage  restrictions — the  result  of  many  years  of 
ligh,  rigid  price  supports  and  of  the  tremendous 
production  drive  by  our  farmers  during  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  emergency. 

'Address  made  before  the  Delta  Council  at  Cleveland, 
ifiss.,  on  May  12  (press  release  255  dated  May  10). 


The  interest  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's foreign  economic  problems  has  long  been 
a  source  of  encouragement  to  the  Department  of 
State.  Your  industry  has  recognized,  longer  than 
many  others,  the  importance  of  a  high  level  of 
international  trade,  not  only  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  cotton  industry  but  to  the  national  economy  as 
a  whole. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  about  some  pending  prob- 
lems of  foreign  economic  policy  and  emphasize 
that  the  sound  resolution  of  these  problems  in  the 
national  interest  is  important  to  us  all.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  today  the  American  peo- 
ple are  much  more  aware  of  the  effect  of  foreign 
economic  policy  on  their  jobs,  their  income,  and 
the  national  security  than  was  the  case  before 
World  War  II. 

The  day  is  long  since  past  when  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  could  be  thought  of  solely  in  terms 
of  the  level  of  the  American  tariff.  We  now 
know,  in  some  cases  as  a  result  of  bitter  experi- 
ence, that  what  we  do  with  respect  to  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  technical  aid,  export  con- 
trols on  strategic  materials,  Government  procure- 
ment, aviation  routes,  the  radio  spectrum,  the  mer- 
chant marine,  export  subsidies,  import  restrictions, 
customs  formalities,  overseas  investment,  and 
stockpile  development — what  we  do  about  all  those 
things  can  seriously  affect  our  relations  with  our 
friends  and  allies.  Hardly  a  day  passes  that  we 
do  not  have  to  deal  with  a  problem  in  some  one  of 
these  fields,  and  we  must  always  ask  ourselves 
what  the  effect  of  the  decisions  might  be  on  the 
national  security.    Let  me  show  you  why. 

Western  Europe  has  largely  recovered  from  the 
devastation  of  World  War  II.  We  have  been 
given  and  can  take  a  good  bit  of  the  credit  for 
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that  recovery  because  of  our  economic  assistance 
programs.  But  you  can  imagine  the  confusion 
and  bewilderment  among  our  friends  abroad  if 
with  one  hand  we  help  them  to  get  their  factories 
back  into  production  and  with  the  other  we  slam 
the  door  in  their  faces  when  they  try  to  sell  some 
of  their  products  to  us.  What  do  you  think  the 
reaction  of  some  of  these  countries  might  be  when 
we  then  ask  their  cooperation  in  preventing  the 
shipment  of  some  of  these  products  to  the  Commu- 
nist countries  ? 

Or  take  another  case,  this  time  in  Southeast 
Asia  where  the  population  of  several  countries  is 
almost  totally  dependent  for  its  livelihood  on  the 
world  market  in  two  or  three  basic  commodities, 
such  as  tin,  rubber,  or  rice. 

We  happen  to  have  a  pretty  big  stockpile  of 
tin.  We  need  that  tin  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency  which  might  cut  us  off  from  overseas 
sources  of  supply.  Our  tin  supply  is  totally 
dependent  on  foreign  ore.  So  we  are  going  to 
keep  a  fairly  large  stockpile  on  hand. 

Just  suppose  for  the  moment  that  we  were  to 
decide  that  we  did  not  need  as  much  tin  in  the 
stockpile  as  we  originally  thought  we  should  have. 
What  could  we  do  ?  Could  we  go  ahead  and  dump 
our  tin  on  the  United  States  and  export  markets 
regardless  of  the  effect  of  our  action  on  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  other  countries  such  as  Thai- 
land, Indonesia,  and  Malaya  ?  What  do  you  think 
the  reaction  of  the  Governments  of  those  countries 
would  be  to  such  a  policy?  What  would  our  re- 
action be  if  the  shoe  were  on  the  other  foot  ? 

A  great  many  Americans  are  aware  of  this  re- 
lationship between  our  foreign  economic  policy 
and  our  national  security.  This  is  one  of  the 
key  reasons  for  the  growing  interest  and  concern 
with  administration  decisions  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign economic  policy. 

Another  basic  reason — and  this  is  purely 
domestic — lies  in  the  simple  fact  that  some  4% 
million  jobs  here  in  the  United  States  are  attrib- 
utable to  work  generated  by  our  imports  and 
exports.  We  have  become  the  world's  largest 
trader,  exporting  about  20  percent  of  the  goods 
entering  into  international  commerce  and  import- 
ing about  15  percent  of  such  goods.  In  dollar 
terms  our  foreign  trade  in  merchandise  is  esti- 
mated for  1954  at  $10  billion  in  imports  and  $15 
billion  in  exports.  If  you  include  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  military  transfers,  our  trade  amounted 
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to  over  $15  billion  in  imports  and  over  $20  billion 
in  exports.  The  farm  production  of  one  out  of 
every  ten  acres  is  consumed  outside  the  United 
States.  Our  farmers  sell  to  foreign  countries  from 
25  to  35  percent  of  their  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
For  certain  American  industries,  too,  exports  rep- 
resent a  sizable  part  of  their  profits.  For  example, 
15  percent  of  our  production  of  motor  trucks  and 
buses  is  sold  abroad,  13  percent  of  our  farm  ma- 
chinery, and  10  percent  of  our  machine  tools. 
Last  year  our  exports  of  metals  and  minerals  came 
to  over  $2  billion. 

Now,  I  have  no  intention  of  burdening  you  with 
statistics,  but  those  just  cited  make  clear  two 
major  points.  The  first  is  that  a  high  level  of 
foreign  trade  is  of  vital  concern  to  a  wide  cross 
section  of  the  American  people.  It  is  of  prime 
importance  to  the  Mississippi  cotton  grower,  the 
Nebraska  wheat  farmer,  the  machine-tool  builder 
in  Connecticut,  and  the  automobile  worker  in 
Detroit.  The  Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce  last 
year  made  a  public  statement  that  their  export 
business  accounted  for  one  out  of  seven  j  obs.  This 
poses  one  of  the  major  pending  problems  of  United 
States  foreign  economic  policy :  how  can  we  best 
safeguard  and  expand  the  foreign  trade  of  this 
country  on  which  so  many  American  jobs  are 
dependent  ? 

Reducing  Trade  Barriers 

President  Eisenhower  has  clearly  pointed  out 
one  course  we  must  pursue:  We  must  take  the 
lead  in  reducing  unjustifiable  barriers  to  world 
trade  through  the  gradual  selective  reduction  of 
tariffs,  on  a  reciprocal  basis  with  other  nations — 
that  is,  with  both  sides  making  concessions. 

Legislation  which  would  renew  for  3  years  the 
President's  authority  to  negotiate  such  reductions 
now  has  been  approved  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress.  The  bill  is  known  as  H.  It.  1 — meaning 
House  of  Representatives  Bill  No.  1. 

There  is  no  better  summary  of  the  importance 
of  this  legislation  to  the  American  people  than 
that  found  in  the  President's  own  words  spoken 
on  April  25  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press  in  New  York.2  This  is  what  the 
President  said : 

The  issue  is  clean  cut.  Either  we  foster  flourishing 
trade  between  the  free  nations  or  we  weaken  the  free 
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world  and  our  own  economy.  Unless  trade  links  these 
nations  together,  our  foreign  policy  will  be  encased  in 
a  sterile  vacuum ;  our  domestic  economy  will  shrink 
within  Its  continental  fences.  .  .  . 

Now,  to  abandon  our  program  for  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  unjustifiable  trade  barriers — to  vitiate  the  ad- 
ministration proposals  by  crippling  amendments — would 
strike  a  severe  blow  at  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
free  nations  to  build  up  their  economic  and  military 
defenses.  It  could  result  in  increasing  discrimination 
against  our  exports.  It  could  lead  to  widespread  trade 
restrictions  and  a  sharp  contraction  in  world  trade. 
This  would  mean  lowered  production  and  employment 
at  home.  It  could  mean  a  retreat  to  economic  nation- 
alism and  isolationism.  It  would  constitute  a  serious 
setback  to  our  hopes  for  global  peace. 

I  recommend  this  speech  by  the  President  as 
required  reading  for  Americans  at  this  critical 
point  in  the  history  of  American  foreign  economic 
policy. 

Some  people  opposed  H.  R.  1  because  they  feared 
its  enactment  would  bring  ruin  to  certain  of  our 
industries.  The  administration  believes  that  this 
concern  is  unfounded.  Tariff  reductions  nego- 
tiated under  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  1  would  be 
selective,  gradual,  and  moderate.  Before  they 
could  be  negotiated,  the  President  must  get  the 
advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission  regarding  the  rate 
below  which,  in  its  opinion,  a  reduction  could  not 
be  made  without  causing  or  threatening  to  cause 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
the  product.  Public  hearings  would  continue  to 
be  held  before  any  tariff  negotiations  were  under- 
taken. Importers,  exporters,  producers,  and  con- 
sumers would  have  full  opportunity  to  present 
their  views.  Furthermore,  H.  R.  1  will  still  con- 
tain the  "escape  clause"  provision,  which  permits 
the  withdrawal  or  modification  of  tariff  conces- 
sions in  the  event  that  increased  imports  cause  or 
threaten  to  cause  serious  injury  to  a  domestic 
industry. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  the  President  has 
emphasized  the  importance  of  H.  R.  1  to  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  the  free  nations  in  building 
up  their  economic  and  military  defense.  This  co- 
operative effort,  so  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  is 
symbolized  by  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  familiarly  known  as  the  Gait. 

The  General  Agreement  is  the  principal  instru- 
ment by  which  the  executive  branch  has  carried 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
It  consists,  basically,  of  a  set  of  fair  trade  rules 
for  international  commerce  protecting  the  tariff 
concessions  negotiated  by  the  countries  adhering 


to  the  agreement.  These  rules  cover  such  things 
as  the  conditions  under  which  import  restrictions 
and  export  subsidies  may  be  imposed,  customs 
formalities,  and  the  requirement  that  each  country 
shall  extend  to  the  commerce  of  every  other  coun- 
try adhering  to  the  agreement  treatment  no  less 
favorable  than  that  accorded  to  any  countryi 
Some  58,000  tariff  concessions  are  now  protected 
by  these  rules. 

Because  of  the  value  of  the  trade  rules,  tested 
by  7  years  of  experience  with  them,  the  General 
Agreement  countries  recently  drafted  an  agree- 
ment which  would  form  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion to  administer  them  which  would  be  known  as 
the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation.  On 
April  14  President  Eisenhower  asked  Congress  to 
authorize  United  States  membership  in  that  Or- 
ganization.3 You  all  know  that  the  General 
Agreement  is  not  an  organization  but  a  trade 
agreement,  adhered  to  by  the  United  States  and 
33  other  countries. 

Once  again,  the  President's  request  was 
prompted  by  his  conviction  that  the  enlightened 
self-interest  of  the  United  States  requires  that  it 
cooperate  in  the  removal  of  unjustifiable  barriers 
to  world  trade,  and  by  the  knowledge  that,  if 
such  cooperative  action  is  to  be  fully  effective,  a 
permanent  continuing  organization  is  needed. 

Since  1948  the  United  States  has  used  the  con- 
sultative procedures  of  the  General  Agreement  to 
obtain  the  elimination,  or  the  relaxation,  of  for- 
eign restrictions  imposed  on  imports  of  American 
goods.  Import  restrictions  that  other  countries 
have  had  on  such  items  as  coal,  apples,  cigarettes, 
lumber,  potatoes,  textiles,  automobiles,  tobacco, 
petroleum,  wool,  and  motion  pictures  have  been 
removed  as  a  result  of  these  consultations  which 
the  United  States  has  been  able  to  secure  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  administration  firmly  believes  that  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  American  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry into  the  export  market  requires  the  kind 
of  fair  trade  rules  contained  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment. It  is  convinced  that  the  value  of  those  rules 
will  continue  to  grow  if  they  are  administered  by 
the  proposed  Organization  for  Trade  Coopera- 
tion and  that  firm,  forward  steps  toward  con- 
vertibility of  world  currencies  can  be  made 
through  the  multilateral  approach  to  international 

*  Ibid.,  Apr.  25,  1955,  p.  678. 
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trade  problems  made  possible  by  the  General 
Agreement.  That  is  why  President  Eisenhower 
asked  the  Congress  to  approve  United  States 
membership  in  the  Organization  for  Trade  Co- 
operation. It  is  an  important  part  of  his  pro- 
gram. Legislation  which  would  authorize  such 
membership  has  been  introduced  into  the  House 
as  H.  R.  5550. 

On  these  two  issues — the  renewal  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  and  United  States  membership  in 
the  proposed  Organization  for  Trade  Coopera- 
tion— the  foreign  economic  program  of  the  United 
States  faces  its  greatest  tests.  The  administra- 
tion has  full  confidence  that  the  alertness  and 
intelligence  of  the  American  people,  if  brought 
to  bear  on  these  issues,  will  lead  to  their  resolution 
in  the  national  interest. 

Our  foreign  economic  policies  cannot  be  con- 
ceived in  a  vacuum,  and  their  impact  on  our  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  in  the  free  world  must 
be  borne  constantly  in  mind. 

Farm  Surplus  Disposal 

One  area  in  which  our  foreign  friends  express 
considerable  concern  regarding  U.S.  intentions  in 
the  foreign  trade  field  centers  around  the  disposal 
of  our  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  Second 
only  to  the  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program  and  the  revision  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  farm  sur- 
plus disposal  problem  receives  the  largest  share 
of  my  attention.  We  have  spent  much  time  on 
this  question  with  congressional  leaders,  with 
representatives  of  your  industry  and  other  farm 
groups,  and  with  others  in  the  administration. 
This  experience  has  been  a  liberal  education  for 
all  concerned.  We  have  acquired  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  problems  of  the  cotton  grower  and  the 
producers  of  other  farm  commodities.  We  have 
also  been  able  to  make  clear  some  of  the  foreign 
policy  problems  which  arise  from  our  domestic 
surplus  problems. 

During  the  recent  review  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in  which  the  United 
States  participated  with  the  representatives  of  33 
friendly  countries,  it  was  apparent  that  what  our 
friends  abroad  desire  most  of  all  is  some  assurance 
that  we  will  not  dump  our  surpluses  in  foreign 
markets.  They  know  of  the  concern  of  our 
American  people  with  this  problem.  They  ap- 
preciate from  their  own  experience  the  necessity 
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for  having  a  sound,  healthy  agriculture  and  recog- 
nize that  our  price  support  policy  is  directed  to 
that  end. 

We  in  the  State  Department  are  well  aware  that 
your  cotton  acreage  has  been  drastically  reduced. 
We  know  that  for  a  good  many  farmers  these 
acreage  restrictions  have  created  a  real  hardship. 
We  know  the  importance  of  cotton  in  our  foreign 
trade.  Do  you  realize  that  in  1954  cotton  was  our 
largest  agricultural  export  and  accounted  for  over 
5  percent  of  our  total  exports? 

We  know  how  important  cotton  exports  are  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  cotton  farmer.  We  are  also 
aware  that  the  United  States  will  have  stocks  of 
about  10  million  bales  of  cotton  at  the  end  of  this 
season.  We  know,  too,  that  we  hold  most  of  the 
total  world  cotton  surplus. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  the  respon- 
sibility within  the  Government  for  making  de- 
terminations concerning  the  problem  of  our  cotton 
surplus  as  well  as  other  problems  faced  by  the 
American  farmer.  The  Department  of  State  is 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States.  When  our  agricultural 
problems  involve  our  foreign  relations  as  well, 
both  Departments  have  a  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  Neither  Department 
has  a  veto  over  the  other.  That  would  not  be  in 
the  interest  of  our  country,  for  both  Departments 
are  concerned  with  matters  of  vital  importance  to 
the  American  people. 

In  order  to  assist  in  reducing  the  stocks  of  farm 
products — including  cotton — held  by  the  United 
States  Government,  the  administration  recom- 
mended, and  the  Congress  last  year  enacted,  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to 
you  that  the  State  Department  supported  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  and  is  one  of  a  number 
of  agencies  of  the  Government  that  are  working 
cooperatively  to  carry  it  out. 

When  President  Eisenhower  signed  this  legis- 
lation into  law  in  July  1954,4  he  provided  guidance 
for  its  operation.    He  said : 

The  act  wisely  sets  forth  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
that  it  shall  expand  world  trade  on  a  sound  basis,  and 
not  disrupt  it.  I  am  glad  that  this  makes  it  possible  for 
me  to  assure  normal  suppliers  to  commercial  markets  at 
home  and  abroad  that  the  act  will  be  administered  so  that 
the  United  States  will  not  be  engaging  in  unfair  com- 
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petition  or  in  other  practices  which  would  disturb  world 
markets.  Such  disturbance  to  markets  would  not  only 
cause  serious  harm  to  other  countries  but  would  harm  us 
most  of  all,  since  we  are  the  world's  largest  exporter. 
Thus,  in  following  our  own  broad  interests,  we  shall  be 
reflecting  our  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the  family 
of  nations. 

The  President  also  made  it  clear  in  assigning  re- 
sponsibilities to  various  agencies  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  act 5  that : 

The  United  States  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  position 
of  holding  its  own  supplies  off  the  market  and  accumu- 
lating surpluses  while  other  countries  dispose  of  their  en- 
tire production.  Accordingly,  the  United  States  will  offer 
its  products  at  competitive  prices.  At  the  same  time  the 
United  States  will  not  use  its  agricultural  surpluses  to 
impair  the  traditional  competitive  position  of  friendly 
countries  by  disrupting  world  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Each  of  the  half-a-dozen  Government  agencies 
concerned  with  some  aspect  of  Public  Law  480 
looks  at  each  program  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  responsibilities  within  the  Government.  The 
result  is  an  agreed  U.  S.  Government  program. 
This  represents  teamwork  and  cooperation.  It  is 
no  different  from  the  way  a  modern  business  or- 
ganization operates  today. 

Some  people  have  expressed  the  view  that  Pub- 
lic Law  480  has  been  operating  too  slowly.  They 
cannot  understand  why  a  sale  is  not  made  as  soon 
as  the  United  States  offers  to  sell  agricultural  com- 
modities for  a  country's  local  currency.  The  ex- 
perience to  date  has  shown  that  the  prospective 
buying  country  is  sometimes  in  a  better  bargain- 
ing position  than  the  United  States.  The  greater 
the  urgency  of  the  need  by  the  recipient  country 
for  the  commodities  offered  by  the  United  States, 
the  earlier  an  agreement  will  be  negotiated.  This 
is  only  natural  since  we  are  not  giving  these  com- 
modities away;  we  are  selling  them  for  the  cur- 
rency of  the  buying  countries.  The  country  buy- 
ing agricultural  surpluses  from  us  with  its  own 
currency  may  not  necessarily  agree  with  the 
United  States  that  the  currency  should  be  used 
for  the  exact  purposes  proposed  by  the  United 
States  Government.  Sometimes  a  good  deal  of 
negotiating  is  necessary. 

Another  problem  that  arises  is  the  rate  of  ex- 
change between  the  United  States  dollar  and  the 
local  currency  at  which  the  transaction  will  take 
place.     What  may  be  considered  a  reasonable  rate 
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of  exchange  to  the  United  States  Government  in 
terms  of  maintaining  the  value  of  these  farm  prod- 
ucts may  be  considered  an  unfavorable  rate  of 
exchange  by  the  purchasers. 

Despite  problems  such  as  these,  Public  Law  480 
has  been  moving  ahead  as  well  as  might  be  ex- 
pected for  legislation  that  embodies  the  new  con- 
cepts that  we  find  in  this  law.  Public  Law  480 
has  resulted  in  signed  agreements  for  cotton  with 
five  countries,  Yugoslavia,  Pakistan,  Spain,  Is- 
rael, and  Finland,  for  about  220,000  bales.  Other 
agreements  have  been  signed  for  the  sale  of  other 
farm  products.  Negotiations  are  under  way 
which  should  result  in  substantial  increases  in 
the  amount  of  cotton  which  will  be  exported  under 
Public  Law  480.  If  this  law  should  result  in  ex- 
port sales  of  about  500,000  bales  of  cotton  more 
than  would  otherwise  have  taken  place  without 
this  legislation,  we  probably  will  all  agree  that 
the  program  has  been  successful. 

In  recent  months  various  suggestions  have  been 
made  to  speed  up  cotton  exports — suggestions  that 
would  involve  a  departure  from  the  present  cotton 
export  price  policy  of  the  Government.  These 
proposals  are  generally  along  the  line  of  some 
type  of  export  subsidy,  whether  it  be  in  the  form 
of  the  sale  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
of  a  portion  of  its  cotton  stocks  to  the  highest 
bidder  or  at  less  than  the  loan  price,  or  whether  it 
be  a  direct  export  subsidy  such  as  the  United 
States  had  before  World  War  II  and  a  few  years 
after. 

Cotton  Export  Policy 

I  have  gained  the  impression  over  the  last  sev- 
eral months,  in  listening  to  the  arguments  that 
have  been  put  forth  for  an  export  subsidy,  that 
some  American  cotton  growers  feel  that,  since 
only  the  United  States  is  holding  the  world  cotton 
surplus  today,  no  one  else  who  grows  or  buys  cot- 
ton elsewhere  in  the  world  is  concerned  about  how 
we  solve  this  problem.  Don't  you  believe  it! 
What  we  do  with  this  surplus  is  a  worldwide  prob- 
lem today,  of  concern  to  every  other  cotton  ex- 
porting and  importing  country. 

Discussions  that  have  taken  place  in  the  United 
States  on  this  question  have  been  heard  around  the 
world.  Our  cotton  exports  as  well  as  those  of 
other  exporting  countries  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  uncertainty  over  our  future  cotton 
export  policy.     Countless  inquiries  about  what  the 
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policy  of  the  United  States  will  be  have  been  re- 
ceived by  both  the  Agriculture  and  State  Depart- 
ments from  governments  of  cotton  exporting  and 
importing  countries  and  from  private  foreign 
importers  and  spinners. 

If  the  United  States  Government  did  adopt  a 
cotton  export  subsidy,  what  would  be  its  effects? 
Other  governments  would  have  to  decide  between 
trying  to  meet  our  subsidy  at  substantial  financial 
cost  or  letting  their  cotton  exports  decline.  Either 
alternative  would  cost  them  badly  needed  foreign 
exchange.  Past  experience  suggests  that  they 
might  well  decide  to  meet  our  subsidy  and  that 
this  action  could  cancel  out  what  we  hoped  to  gain 
by  introducing  the  subsidy. 

Let  us  suppose  we  took  extremely  drastic  action 
and  used  the  tremendous  financial  resources  of 
our  Government  to  achieve  an  increase  in  the  sale 
of  our  cotton  without  regard  to  the  consequences 
elsewhere  in  the  free  world.  Some  people  in  the 
cotton  industry  are  reported  to  have  suggested  an 
export  subsidy  of  10  cents  per  pound  in  order  to 
export  6  million  bales  of  cotton  a  year.  Whether 
the  Government  paid  this  subsidy  out  directly  to 
the  cotton  shipper  or  whether  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  reduced  its  export  prices,  the 
export  of  6  million  bales  under  a  subsidy  of  this 
size  would  cost  the  United  States  taxpayer  $300 
million  a  year.  And  overseas,  we  could  conceiv- 
ably cause  such  havoc  as  to  break  the  economies 
of  other  cotton  producing  countries.  This  could 
create  explosive  political  problems  as  well.  This 
may  sound  farfetched,  but  consider  the  fact  that 
to  Egypt  cotton  represents  85  percent  of  its  total 
exports;  to  Pakistan  it  represents  almost  50  per- 
cent ;  to  Peru  and  Mexico,  25  percent ;  and  to  Tur- 
key, 20  percent. 

The  problem  is  not  solved  by  saying  that  cotton 
has  grown  in  importance  in  these  countries  as  a 
result  of  our  high  price  supports.  What  is  so  im- 
portant today  is  that  these  other  cotton  exporting 
countries  are  our  friends  and  allies.  We  look  to 
most  of  them  to  share  with  us  the  mutual  defense 
burden  so  essential  in  today's  world.  To  do  this 
they  must  be  able  to  earn  foreign  exchange  to  pay 
for  their  needed  imports.  Their  economies  must 
be  sound  and  stable. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  a  possible  cotton  ex- 
port subsidy  which  bears  quite  significantly  on 
our  foreign  policy.  Probably  many  of  you  heard 
the  report  from  Bandung,  Indonesia,  a  few  weeks 


ago  during  the  Asian-African  conference  that 
negotiations  between  Egypt  and  Communist 
China  were  under  way  by  which  Egypt  would  in- 
crease her  cotton  exports  to  Communist  China  by 
about  100,000  bales.  The  report  from  Bandung 
was  that  Egypt  was  forced  to  seek  increased  ex- 
ports to  the  Iron  Curtain  because  the  uncertainty 
over  U.S.  cotton  export  policy  had  reduced  her 
exports  to  countries  on  this  side  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Regardless  of  whether  Communist  China 
really  needs  more  cotton  from  Egypt,  it  repre- 
sented a  perfect  opportunity  for  Communist  China 
to  attempt  to  draw  Egypt  closer  to  her.  What 
other  opportunities  for  discord  in  the  West  would 
a  cotton  export  subsidy  present  to  the  Commu- 
nists ? 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  am  not 
saying  that  only  these  foreign  relations  factors 
should  determine  our  cotton  export  policy,  or  that 
the  hardship  faced  by  many  American  cotton 
farmers  should  be  disregarded.  Nor  am  I  imply- 
ing in  any  way  that  there  will  or  will  not  be  an 
export  subsidy  in  the  1955-56  cotton  season,  be- 
cause I  don't  know.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  international  af- 
fairs today,  a  role  based  upon  the  need  to  protect 
our  national  security,  makes  it  mandatory  that 
the  United  States  Government  not  limit  itself 
solely  to  considering  the  domestic  factors  involved. 
The  foreign  relations  considerations  which  I  men- 
tioned are  very  real  problems.  They  are  of  con- 
cern to  every  American.  Only  when  the  domestic 
and  foreign  factors  are  considered  together  can 
a  decision  be  made  that  would  be  in  our  own  na- 
tional self-interest. 

There  are  other  solutions  to  the  cotton  problem, 
some  of  which  have  been  put  forth  previously. 
Allow  me  to  make  a  few  comments. 

First,  it  is  the  suggestion  that  flexible  price  sup- 
ports replace  high  rigid  levels  so  that  American 
cotton  won't  be  priced  out  of  the  market.  Al- 
though this  approach  is,  of  course,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Agriculture  Department,  let  me 
interject — on  the  international  level — one  ad- 
vantage that  would  be  gained  through  flexible 
price  supports. 

High  price  supports  on  cotton  over  the  years 
have  given  your  competitors  a  real  incentive  to 
expand.  I  am  referring  here  not  only  to  foreign 
cotton  producers  but  also  to  cotton's  bigger  com- 
petitor— man-made  fibers.    While  there  are  in  the 
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foreign  free  world  today  only  about  1  million 
more  acres  in  cotton  than  in  the  prewar  period, 
resulting  in  increased  cotton  production  of  about 
3  million  bales,  synthetic  fiber  production  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  now  equivalent  to  about  8 
million  bales  of  cotton. 

Secondly,  the  National  Cotton  Council's  sales 
promotion  and  market  research  programs,  which 
are  aimed  at  increasing  cotton  consumption,  have 
been  quite  successful  in  the  U.S.  The  extension 
of  these  programs  to  the  European  market,  which 
will  shortly  get  under  way,  offers  real  promise  to 
expand  the  market  for  American  cotton.  The 
State  Department  believes  in  this  approach,  and  if 
it  can  assist  the  National  Cotton  Council  in  its  pro- 
grams abroad,  it  stands  ready,  of  course,  to  do  so. 
Thirdly,  your  Government  is  fostering  pro- 
grams to  bring  about  economic  development 
throughout  the  world.  When  presently  under- 
developed countries  increase  their  economic  activ- 
ity, an  inevitable  result  is  greater  employment 
and,  consequently,  greater  consumer  demand.  The 
consumption  of  cotton  textiles  will  surely  be  in- 
creased through  economic  development. 

Fourthly,  the  United  States  Government  has 
discussed  and  will  continue  to  discuss  on  the  inter- 
national level  the  cotton  surplus  problem  faced  by 
the  United  States.  In  this  regard  we  are  fortunate 
in  having  in  existence  an  intergovernmental  or- 
ganization devoted  exclusively  to  cotton.  I  am 
referring  to  the  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee,  whose  32  member  governments  discuss 
candidly  their  mutual  problems  arising  out  of  the 
production,  trade,  and  consumption  of  cotton. 
The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 
will  hold  its  14th  annual  meeting  in  Paris  next 
month.  That  should  provide  an  excellent  forum 
for  the  United  States  to  describe  its  problems  in 
cotton,  to  learn  of  others'  problems  in  cotton,  and 
to  bring  about  better  international  understanding, 
rhe  State  Department  would  welcome  having  a 
representative  of  the  American  cotton  producers 
is  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  this  meeting. 

Lastly,  we  should  actively  continue  to  imple- 
nent  Public  Law  480.  Much  valuable  experience 
las  been  gained  by  the  Government  thus  far  on 
.his  program.  This  experience  should  do  much  to 
nake  future  operations  under  Public  Law  480  go 
anoother  and  faster. 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  here  today  has 
pven  you  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  role  of 


the  Department  of  State  in  the  formulation  of 
foreign  economic  policy  and  of  the  relationship  of 
that  policy  to  the  overall  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  We  in  the  Depart- 
ment have  a  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  those  security  interests.  We  try  to  ful- 
fill our  responsibility  by  weighing  carefully  all  of 
the  elements  in  a  problem,  including  the  impact 
of  a  proposed  policy  on  our  relations  with  friendly 
foreign  governments.  No  matter  what  we  do,  we 
cannot  help  but  affect,  in  some  way,  the  inter- 
national economy.  It  is  important  to  all  Ameri- 
cans to  affect  it  in  the  direction  of  strengthening 
the  alliance  of  the  free  world. 

As  President  Eisenhower  said  on  April  25  in 
New  York: 

"We  have  an  unmatched  production  system. 
But  even  our  economy  will  not  thrive  if  confined 
to  our  own  land.  So  to  sustain  our  own  prosperity 
and  economic  growth  we  must  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic bonds  between  us  and  others  of  the  free 
world.  Thus  we  confront  the  Communists  with  a 
vast  and  voluntary  partnership  of  vigorous,  ex- 
panding national  economies  whose  aggregate 
power  and  productivity,  always  increasing,  can 
never  be  successfully  challenged  by  the  Communist 
world." 


Eximbank  Credit  to  Austria 
for  Purchase  of  U.S.  Cotton 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  on 
April  21  announced  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
credit  of  $6  million  at  the  request  of  the  Republic 
of  Austria  in  favor  of  the  Creditanstalt-Bank- 
verein,  the  Oesterreichische  Laenderbank  A.  G., 
and  the  Oesterreichisches  Credit-Institut  A.  G.,  to 
assist  in  financing  shipments  of  United  States  raw 
cotton  to  Austria.  The  liability  of  the  three  bene- 
ficiary Austrian  banks  will  be  joint  and  several. 
The  Republic  of  Austria  will  unconditionally 
guarantee  payment  of  all  drafts  drawn  under  this 
line  of  credit.  Such  drafts  will  mature  not  later 
than  18  months  from  date  and  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  Sy2  percent  per  annum.  The  availability 
of  exchange  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  Oesterreich- 
ische Nationalbank. 

This  is  the  second  credit  of  $6  million  to  the 
Republic  of  Austria  for  the  purchase  of  United 
States  cotton.  The  earlier  credit  was  authorized 
in  1952. 
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Today's  Pattern  for  Munitions  Control 


by  Belton  0.  Bryan 


Historically,  the  control  over  exports  and  im- 
ports of  munitions  is  an  established  foreign-policy 
instrument  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
furtherance  of  world  peace  and  national  security. 
The  authority  to  control  the  import  and  export  of 
munitions  was  recently  reenacted  into  law  as  sec- 
tion 414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  to 
provide  a  modern  setting  for  this  function.  Such 
authority  previously  existed  in  the  Neutrality  Act 
of  1939. 

The  control  of  exports  and  imports  of  munitions 
is  one  of  the  oldest  control  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  involving  the  movement  of 
goods  across  national  borders.  Today's  pattern 
for  munitions  control  stems  from  a  complex  set 
of  national  and  international  developments  spread 
over  many  decades.  In  1905  the  Department  of 
State  initiated  an  informal  type  of  control  over 
the  exportation  of  munitions  to  certain  other 
countries  in  this  hemisphere  in  accordance  with  a 
policy  predicated  on  legal  sanctions  under  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  dated  April  22,  1898.  By 
a  series  of  Presidential  proclamations  pursuant  to 
a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  January 
31, 1922,  steps  were  taken  to  prohibit,  except  under 
prescribed  limitations,  the  exportation  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  to  certain  countries  where  condi- 
tions of  domestic  violence  were  prevalent. 

Until  the  middle  1930's,  the  Department  con- 
tinued to  exercise  informal  sanctions  over  muni- 
tions exports  to  curtail  civil  strife  and  to  promote 
political  stability  in  neighboring  countries.  In 
1935  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  major  powers 
to  achieve  international  peace  and  security  through 
international  disarmament  agreements  resulted  in 
the  enactment  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  the  so-called  Neutrality  Act,  which  in- 


corporated a  formal  licensing-control  function  tc 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  ovei 
the  import  and  export  of  munitions. 

The  legislative  provisions  with  regard  to  the 
munitions-control  function  underwent  a  series  ol 
extensions  and  modifications  in  the  period  betweer 
1935  and  1939.  Upon  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  Second  World  War,  the  United 
States  foreign-policy  concept  of  neutrality  was 
abandoned,  and  during  the  next  11  years  section 
12  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  continued  as  the 
basic  legislative  authority  for  arms  traffic  control, 
This  law  was  made  more  effective  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  war  years  and  the  immediate 
postwar  period  through  separate  and  additional 
legislative  measures  dealing  with  export  controls 
in  general.  Although  the  tie-in  provisions  have 
resulted  in  some  cumbersome  and  inflexible  pro- 
cedures, this  function  has  become  more  and  more 
important  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy. 

Export  Controls  Over  Military  Information 

The  development  of  new  techniques  of  arms 
production,  new  techniques  of  carrying  on  war- 
fare, and  intensive  intelligence  collection  and  es- 
pionage efforts  on  the  part  of  potential  enemy 
powers  has  broadened  the  concept  of  munitions 
controls  to  embrace  the  control  of  the  exportation 
of  militarily  significant  technical  know-how.  The 
Department  of  State  has  had  a  leading  role  in 
the  formulation  of  governmental  policies  on  mili- 
tary information  control,  particularly  since  the 
passage  of  the  Espionage  Act  in  1917.  Through  an 
interagency  coordinating  committee,  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense  have  cooperated  in 
the  formulation  of  policies  governing  the  dis- 
closure of  such  information. 
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Within  the  Department  of  State,  the  Office  of 
Munitions  Control  has  been  the  focal  point  for 
coordinating  the  policy  views  of  this  Department 
with  those  of  the  Department  of  Defense  regard- 
ing the  exchange  of  classified  military  information 
with  other  governments  and  the  security  protec- 
tion afforded  the  information  by  those  govern- 
ments. 

As  a  result  of  the  ever-increasing  momentum  in 
American  inventive  and  manufacturing  genius, 
the  technological  aspect  of  munitions  control  is 
becoming  increasingly  vital.  In  some  fields  ex- 
port controls  over  military  information  and  tech- 
nical know-how  are  as  important  in  the  day-to- 
day operations  of  the  Office  of  Munitions  Control 
as  are  controls  over  shipments  abroad  of  weapons 
of  war. 

All  questions  relating  to  proposed  exports  of 
arms  technology  or  of  equipment  required  in  the 
making  of  munitions  are  of  interest  and  concern 
to  the  Office  of  Munitions  Control.  In  most  in- 
stances, determinations  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
agreed  understandings  to  make  possible  a  mini- 
mum of  inconvenience  and  delay  to  interested  par- 
ties. Constant  adjustments  and  refinements  are 
made,  both  in  applicable  criteria  and  procedures 
to  take  into  account  changing  needs  of  political 
and  military  policy.  It  is  clear  that  a  flexible 
mechanism  of  this  sort  is  essential  in  assuring  that 
the  carrying  out  of  these  sensitive  functions  pro- 
vides appropriate  safeguards  both  to  national  and 
private  interests. 

Technical  data  relating  to  munitions  and  all 
materials  bearing  a  security  classification  are  spe- 
cifically included  in  the  list  of  items  designated  as 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 
Through  the  medium  of  administrative  regula- 
tions containing  special  provisions  for  exemp- 
tions, certifications,  and  flexible  licensing  tech- 
niques, a  simplified  system  of  control  is  achieved 
which  is  adaptable  to  varying  industrial  situa- 
tions and  capable  of  ready  adjustment  without  the 
loss  of  vitally  important  controls.  In  the  process 
of  formulating  procedural  rules  and  policy  cri- 
teria, as  well  as  in  the  regulatory  process  in  this 
field,  the  practice  of  regular  exchanges  of  views 
with  industry  fosters  an  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  industry  and  government  of  mutual  problems 
and  facilitates  the  development  of  a  workable 
mechanism  of  control  which  is  fair  to  industry  and 
easily  administered. 
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Munitions  Traffic 

Controls  over  the  export  and  import  of  muni- 
tions involve  the  regulation  of  shipments  over 
American  borders  of  a  wide  range  of  military 
items  utilized  in  modern  warfare.  Such  articles 
are  covered  by  the  United  States  Munitions  List,1 
which  embraces  the  "hard  core"  military  equip- 
ment used  by  the  Armed  Forces  on  land,  sea,  and 
in  the  air,  as  well  as  other  related  items  which  are 
included  in  order  to  serve  the  security  interests  of 
the  Nation,  both  from  a  military  and  from  a  for- 
eign-affairs point  of  view.  Specifically,  the  fol- 
lowing general  categories  of  items  are  designated 
as  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  and 
are  subject  to  import  and  export  controls : 

1.  Small  arms  and  machine  guns 

2.  Artillery  and  projectors 

3.  Ammunition 

4.  Bombs,  torpedoes,  rockets,  and  guided  missiles 

5.  Fire-control  equipment  and  range  finders 

6.  Tanks  and  ordnance  vehicles 

7.  Biological  and  chemical  agents  adapted  for  use  in  war 

8.  Propellants  and  explosives 

9.  Vessels  of  war 

10.  Aircraft  and  airborne  equipment 

11.  Radar  and  specialized  military  equipment 

12.  Classified  materials  and  technical  data 

In  the  context  of  security  responsibility,  the  Of- 
fice of  Munitions  Control  takes  into  account  the 
"fly-by-night"  operator  and  the  arms  smuggler 
whose  activities  are  injurious  not  only  to  the  le- 
gitimate trader  in  munitions  items  but  also  to  the 
foreign-policy  aims  of  this  Government  and  to 
international  peace. 

Coordination  and  Cooperation 

While  the  administration  of  export  and  import 
controls  over  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war  can  be  said  to  be  effective  only  as  it  is 
applied  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  en- 
forcing arm  of  the  Government  at  the  ports  of 
entry  and  exit,  the  function  has,  in  fact,  a  much 
broader  significance.  The  impact  of  these  con- 
trols extends  to  shipments  of  such  articles  to  and 
from  all  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
maintains  friendly  relations,  and  in  this  respect 
the  control  function  is  as  broad  in  range  and 
outlook  as  the  facilities  of  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States.    The  Foreign  Service  posts, 


1  See  Title  22,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Sections 
75.0  and  75.2. 
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operating  abroad  as  the  eyes,  ears,  and  arms  of 
the  Department  of  State,  have  the  facilities  to 
make  reasonably  certain  that  the  Department 
knows  whether  or  not  a  particular  shipment  will 
or  may  be  used  for  a  purpose  inconsistent  with 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Domestically,  the  Department  of  State  is 
equipped  with  direct  authority  to  require  the 
United  States  munitions  manufacturer  to  register 
with  the  Department  and  keeps  a  record  of  export 
or  import  transactions  to  provide  the  basis  for 
future  legal  proceedings,  should  they  become  nec- 
essary. It  also  has  facilities  for  ascertaining 
specific  facts  in  connection  with  pending  ship- 
ments. In  addition,  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment cooperate  with  the  Department  of  State 
on  a  functional  basis  with  respect  to  the  following 
related  responsibilities:  investigation  of  particu- 
lar transactions,  the  enforcement  aspects  of  the 
control  function,  and  reported  actual  or  threatened 
violations  of  the  law  involving  munitions  ship- 
ments to  and  from  other  countries. 

The  security  aspects  of  the  munitions  control 
function  often  involve  negotiations  on  bilateral 
and  multilateral  bases  with  foreign  governments 
with  a  view  to  reaching  understandings  in  regard 
to  future  policies  and  enforcement  action.  The 
technical  coverage  of  Munitions  List  items  re- 
quiring the  cooperative  action  of  other  govern- 
ments is  made  the  subject  of  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral negotiations,  in  order  to  achieve  uniformity 
in  regulation  and  enforcement  on  a  broad  regional 
basis.  Such  international  negotiations,  resulting 
in  parallel  action  through  bilateral  and  regional 
understandings  and  agreements,  frequently  serve 
to  facilitate  the  realization  of  United  States 
foreign-policy  objectives. 

The  License  System 

The  licensing  function  is  the  basic  operational 
responsibility  with  respect  to  the  control  of  the 
international  traffic  in  munitions.  A  formal  li- 
censing system,  requiring  the  submission  to  the 
Department  of  State  of  applications  for  license 
on  prescribed  forms,  not  only  furnishes  essential 
information  to  the  Department  but  also  is  an  in- 
dispensable instrument  of  effective  supervision 
and  regulation. 

Current  internal  administration  of  the  licensing 
system  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  functional 
specialization,  separating  the  responsibilities  con- 
nected with  intelligence  and  information  collect- 


ing, investigation,  enforcement,  and  prosecution 
from  the  responsibilities  connected  with  the  de- 
termination and  application  of  policy  criteria. 
In  the  administration  of  the  munitions  control 
function,  this  functional  specialization  permits 
more  effective  coordination  of  the  license  issuance 
responsibilities  with  the  policy  and  security  de- 
termination phases  of  review.  Consequently,  a 
more  direct  and  much  more  efficient  application 
of  overall  policy  objectives  to  particular  shipments 
of  munitions  is  possible.  The  need  for  correla- 
tion with  national  policy  is,  of  course,  more  vital 
in  the  munitions  field  where  the  items  being 
shipped  have  important  implications  for  national 
security  and  international  peace,  and  in  this  re- 
spect it  differs  from  the  licensing  function  as  ap- 
plied to  shipments  of  nonmunitions  articles  both 
as  to  administrative  methods  employed  and  policy 
objectives  sought. 

The  Evaluation  Process 

While  a  large  number  of  proposed  shipments 
are  of  routine  character,  many  clearly  involve 
complex  policy  questions  containing  elements  of 
significance  to  the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  other  aspects  of  United  States  for- 
eign policy.  In  the  evaluation  process,  one  of  the 
principal  criteria  for  determining  the  degree  of 
control  to  be  exercised  over  articles  licensed  for 
export  by  the  Secretary  of  State  is  the  war  po- 
tential of  the  articles  proposed  to  be  exported.  The 
exportation  of  articles  having  insignificant  war 
potential  is  authorized  with  practically  no  delay, 
whereas  the  exportation  of  articles  possessed  of 
high  military  potential,  such  as  guns,  tanks,  mili- 
tary aircraft,  and  vessels  of  war,  is  subject  to  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  to  assure  that  the  shipment 
is  in  conformity  with  current  policies. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  strengthened 
considerably  the  Department's  authority  to  deny, 
suspend,  or  revoke  licenses  with  respect  to  muni- 
tions imports  and,  at  the  same  time,  provided  the 
basis  for  a  greater  degree  of  administrative  flexi- 
bility in  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law  than  was  possible  under  the  old  Neutrality 
Act.  For  instance,  the  act  may  make  it  possible 
to  reduce  some  of  the  paperwork  by  providing 
exemptions  for  smaller  shipments  and  possibly 
by  requiring  one  document  instead  of  two  for  in- 
transit  shipments. 

Flexibility  is  a  most  essential  element  in  the 
administration  of  munitions  control,  including 
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the  methods  employed  in  processing  license  ap- 
plications in  this  field.  To  achieve  flexibility  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative  differences  in  the 
character  of  munitions  shipments  must  be  taken 
into  account.  The  qualitative  differences  in  muni- 
tions shipments  vary  directly  with  the  level  of 
military  potential  associated  with  the  articles 
being  shipped.  As  the  qualitative  significance  of 
a  shipment  varies,  so  does  the  importance  attrib- 
uted to  the  circumstances  connected  with  a  given 
shipment,  including  the  destination  of  the  ship- 
ment, its  size,  the  consignee,  and  the  ultimate  use. 
Obviously,  too,  the  policy  considerations  applica- 
ble to  the  licensing  for  export  or  import  of  an 
article  with  a  high  military  potential  are  vastly 
different  from  those  applicable  to  articles  of  minor 
military  significance.  It  follows  that  the  me- 
chanics of  processing  applications  must  be  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  allow  for  selective  variations  in 
the  procedures  dependent  on  the  character  of  the 
specific  shipment. 

The  military  importance  and  with  it  the  quali- 
tative significance  of  a  particular  article  or  ship- 
ment are  subject  to  further  variation  with  the  age 
of  the  article  and  with  the  current  military- 
political  situation.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 
items  which  are  readily  adaptable  to  civilian  use. 
An  electronic  device  or  an  aircraft  model,  for 
instance,  which  is  militarily  important  today  may 
be  obsolete  tomorrow.  An  article  of  great  mili- 
tary importance  in  time  of  war  may  have  little  or 
no  military  significance  in  time  of  peace.  An 
article  which  has  high  military  value  in  a  small 
state  may  have  relatively  little  military  signifi- 
cance in  one  of  the  leading  military  powers. 

Compliance  Action 

Although  the  Government  has  no  desire  to  im- 
pose unreasonable  restraints  on  any  part  of 
American  industry,  it  recognizes  that  the  traffic 
in  munitions  differs  in  essence  from  trade  in  other 
commodities  and  that,  therefore,  the  exercise  of  a 
greater  degree  of  control  is  necessary  both  over 
the  traffic  itself  and  over  the  persons  or  enter- 
prises engaged  in  this  traffic.  For  this  reason, 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  ex- 
porting, importing,  or  manufacturing  munitions 
items  are  specifically  required  by  law  to  register 
with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  registration 
provision  serves  notice  on  persons  who  must  regis- 
ter that  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged 


is  connected  with  the  public  interest  and  that  more 
care  is  required  in  transactions  of  this  type  than 
would  be  expected  in  a  normal  commercial  trans- 
action. The  legal  requirement  that  persons  so 
engaged  must  register  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
also  provides  the  Department  in  most  cases  with 
advance  information  concerning  the  business 
activities  of  the  applicants  for  license  and  facili- 
tates to  that  extent  the  evaluation  of  license 
applications. 

Applications  are  analyzed  from  the  security 
point  of  view  to  prevent  diversion  of  munitions 
shipments  and  to  identify  and  discover  the  con- 
nection of  irresponsible  individuals,  persons,  or 
firms  whose  reputations  cast  serious  doubts  on  the 
transaction.  The  analysis  is  made  in  the  light  of 
current  information  on  hand,  which  is  secured 
from  a  great  number  of  sources,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. The  foreign  sources  include  Foreign 
Service  messages  and  intelligence  information 
procured  through  Government  channels.  Infor- 
mation from  domestic  sources  may  originate  with 
the  United  States  Customs,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  commercial  firms,  or  private 
individuals. 

In  order  to  prevent  violations,  collectors  of 
customs  are  authorized  in  appropriate  instances 
to  detain  or  seize  munitions  items  until  suspicious 
circumstances  related  to  the  shipment  are  inves- 
tigated. Such  in  rem  action  on  the  part  of  cus- 
toms officials,  of  course,  is  subject  to  judicial 
review,  and  the  final  order  to  dispose  of  property 
so  seized  is  made  in  accordance  with  due  process 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

In  addition  to  the  in  rem  action,  criminal  in- 
dictments may  be  brought  against  individuals 
conspiring  to  violate  the  law.  The  invocation  of 
the  penalty  provisions  of  the  law  is  necessary  to 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  other  would-be  violators. 
While  the  preventive  method  of  compliance  action 
is  far  superior  as  a  means  of  furthering  the  basic 
objective  of  preserving  our  national  security  and 
world  peace,  it  is  recognized  that  violations  of 
law  cannot  always  be  prevented  however  alert  an 
enforcement  agency  is,  and  that  prompt  prosecu- 
tion is  the  most  effective  deterrent  to  other 
would-be  violators.  Furthermore,  in  order  for  the 
penal  provisions  of  law  to  serve  as  a  real  deterrent, 
they  must  be  clearly  stated  and  conscientiously 
enforced.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  provides  a 
clear  statement  of  the  penalties  which  may  be  in- 
curred if  the  law  is  violated,  and  the  machinery  of 
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enforcement  in  recent  years  has  had  a  record  of 
prompt  and  efficient  action  to  apprehend  and 
prosecute  wherever  there  is  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  law. 

Relation  to  Military  Assistance  Program 

The  military  assistance  program  administered 
by  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  provides  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  munitions  items  to  certain  qualified  coun- 
tries. Most  grant-aid  and  some  reimbursable-aid 
shipments  under  this  program  are  handled  di- 
rectly by  the  individual  service  department,  and 
in  the  departmental  regulations  governing  the 
exportation  of  munitions  a  special  exemption  is 
provided  to  permit  such  shipments  to  go  forward 
without  regard  to  formal  licensing  requirements. 
Shipments  of  munitions  under  the  mutual  defense 
assistance  program  which  are  handled  by  the  reci- 
pient foreign  government,  however,  are  subject  to 
normal  licensing  procedures. 

In  addition  to  facilitating  shipments  under 
mutual  defense  assistance  programs,  the  Office  of 
Munitions  Control  cooperates  with  other  inter- 
ested offices  and  with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  produce  a  coordinated  view  as  to 
the  provision  of  reimbursable  aid  involving  mili- 
tary-type items  under  the  military  aid  programs. 
Finally,  the  Office  of  Munitions  Control  consults 
closely  with  the  Department  of  Defense  in  formu- 
lating policies  which  must  govern  the  exportation 
of  military  equipment  to  countries  receiving 
assistance  under  the  program. 

International  Action 

The  United  States,  in  accordance  with  its  na- 
tional policy  objectives,  has  actively  participated 
with  other  countries  in  the  formulation  of  positive 
action  to  control  the  traffic  in  munitions.  The 
United  States  is  obligated  under  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  to  help  establish  and  maintain 
"international  peace  and  security  with  the  least 
diversion  for  armaments  of  the  world's  human 
and  economic  resources."  As  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States  is  obliged  to 
control  the  exportation  of  munitions  to  any  state 
against  which  the  United  Nations  is  taking  pre- 
ventive or  enforcement  action.  It  is  pertinent  to 
note  that  actions  by  the  United  States  of  recent 
years  with  respect  to  the  exportation  of  munitions 
to  the  Near  East,  India,  and  Pakistan  were  directly 


associated  with  actions  by  the  United  Nations  con- 
cerning disputes  in  those  areas. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  long-range  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  permit  other  nations  friendly 
to  the  United  States  to  obtain  military  equipment 
in  this  country  which  is  not  required  by  this  Gov- 
ernment when  such  equipment  is  needed  by  those 
nations  for  self-defense  or  internal  security  pur- 
poses. Conversely,  the  United  States  does  not 
favor  the  export  of  munitions  to  countries  whose 
actions  appear  likely  to  endanger  international 
peace  and  security.  For  this  reason  the  United 
States  has  taken  positive  action  to  prevent  di- 
version of  munitions  shipments  to  destinations  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  munitions  con- 
trol activities  of  the  Department  of  State  were 
partly  responsible  for  bringing  to  public  atten- 
tion the  recent  Communist  threat  in  Guatemala. 
In  this  case  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  other  signatory  nations 
under  the  Rio  Pact  cooperated  effectively  to 
thwart  a  serious  threat  to  the  free  nations  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

The  United  States  has  negotiated  bilateral  and 
multilateral  agreements  with  the  nations  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  both  directly 
and  through  international  committees  for  export 
controls  sitting  in  Paris,  to  control  exports  of 
strategic  and  military  items  to  Soviet -bloc  desti- 
nations and  to  bring  about  uniform  action  in  fur- 
therance of  common  policy  objectives.  The  mem- 
bership of  these  international  committees  in  Paris 
includes  Japan  as  well  as  nearly  all  of  the  Nato 
countries. 

The  Department  of  State  is  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating international  control  policies  with 
other  Government  agencies.  Where  interagency 
action  falls  short  of  the  desired  objectives,  the  Of- 
fice of  Munitions  Control  has  the  further  responsi- 
bility of  initiating  action,  including,  where  neces- 
sary, separate  negotiations  with  foreign  govern- 
ments to  arrive  at  mutually  acceptable  under- 
standings and  agreements.  In  this  connection, 
that  Office  keeps  under  review  the  pertinent  laws 
and  regulations  of  other  countries  as  a  basis  for 
international  negotiations  looking  toward  im- 
proved controls  in  the  arms  traffic  field. 

Many  of  the  objectives  of  munitions  control  are 
so  related  to  the  aims  of  world  disarmament  that 
munitions  control  could  be  considered  a  selective 
form  of  national  armament  control.    A  basic  tenet 
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in  the  control  of  the  movement  of  munitions  is 
thai  it  is  designed  to  discourage  international  dis- 
cord and  violence.  International  disarmament 
presumes  international  inspection  arrangements 
and  police  action  to  insure  that  the  production 
and  movement  of  weapons  of  war  cannot  be  di- 
verted to  unauthorized,  warlike  purposes.  In  the 
absence  of  a  properly  constituted  international 
authority  to  control  armament,  the  Office  of  Muni- 
tions Control  to  some  extent  bridges  a  gap  to  per- 
form under  national  authority  some  of  the  func- 
tions which  would  be  the  responsibility  of  an  in- 
ternational organization. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  disarmament  agreement 
is  entirely  dependent  on  the  cooperation  of  the 
groat  powers.  Although  the  operation  of  muni- 
tions control  measures  is  not  necessarily  depend- 
ent on  parallel  action  by  other  nations,  their  effec- 
tiveness is  strengthened  as  the  area  of  coverage  is 
expanded  by  international  cooperation.  National 
measures  of  munitions  control,  which  at  present 
constitute  the  only  type  of  such  control,  would  in 
the  event  of  the  future  establishment  of  interna- 
tional disarmament  supplement  the  function  of 
disarmament  control  through  national  action. 
The  techniques  developed  to  aid  in  the  administra- 
tion of  munitions  control  can  be  expected  even- 
tually to  serve  as  the  guideposts  for  international 
disarmament  at  such  time  as  an  international  ac- 
cord is  reached  on  this  important  project. 

Meanwhile,  munitions  control  continues  to  be 
an  important  national  device  for  the  promotion 
of  world  peace  and  an  essential  instrument  for  the 
advancement  of  American  security  and  foreign- 
policy  interests. 

•  Mr.  Bryan,  author  of  the  above  article,  is  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Munitions  Control. 

Administration  of  Foreign  Aid 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  9 

The  President  on  May  9  issued  an  Executive 
order,  which  will  become  effective  at  the  end  of 
June  of  this  year,  abolishing  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration  and  transferring  its  affairs 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Defense.1     This  action  accords  with  the  Mu- 


tual Security  Act  of  1954,  which  provides  that 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  be  termi- 
nated not  later  than  June  30, 1955. 

The  furnishing  of  equipment,  materials,  or  serv- 
ices directly  to  the  military  forces  of  foreign  coun- 
tries will  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Other  Foa  activities  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  State. 

The  order  directs  that  the  functions  transferred 
to  the  State  Department  be  administered  by  a  new 
semiautonomous  unit  in  that  Department  to  be 
known  as  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration. The  new  unit  will  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  will  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs, 
the  International  Development  Advisory  Board, 
and  the  Office  of  Small  Business  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  will  be  attached  to  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration. 

The  placing  of  the  programs  heretofore  admin- 
istered by  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
in  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  will 
facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  efforts  of  this  Gov- 
ernment undertaken  jointly  and  mutually  with 
other  nations  in  order  to  enhance  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Until  June  30,  Harold  E.  Stassen  will  continue 
as  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion and  will  take  the  lead  in  presenting  the  1956 
mutual  security  program  to  the  Congress.  This 
will  be  in  addition  to  Governor  Stassen's  new  as- 
signment as  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
disarmament  matters.2 


TEXT  OF  EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10610* 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    MUTUAL    SECURITY    AND 
RELATED  FUNCTIONS 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954,  including  particularly  sections 
521  and  525  thereof  (68  Stat.  855,  856),  and  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows: 

Pakt  I.  Department  of  State;  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration 

Section  101.  Exclusive  of  the  functions  transferred 
by  the  provisions  of  section  201  of  this  order,  all  func- 
tions conferred  by  law  upon,  or  delegated  or  otherwise  as- 
signed by  the  President  to,  the  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration,  and  all  functions  conferred  by 


1  For  the  President's  letter  to  Secretary  Dulles  an- 
nouncing the  transfer  of  Foa  functions,  see  Bulletin  of 
May  2,  1955,  p.  715. 


2  Ibid.,  Apr.  4,  1955,  p.  556. 
» 20  Fed.  Reg.  3179. 
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law  upon,  or  otherwise  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of, 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  (including,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  sections  102  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
order,  all  functions  of  agencies,  officials,  and  employees 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration),  are  hereby- 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  State,  respectively. 

Section  102.  The  following  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  State : 

(a)  All  offices  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion, exclusive  of  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration. 

(b)  The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  and  the 
functions  vested  in  it  by  law,  which  functions  shall  re- 
main therewith. 

(c)  The  International  Development  Advisory  Board  (68 
Stat.  842)  and  the  functions  vested  in  it  by  law,  which 
functions  shall  remain  therewith. 

(d)  The  Office  of  Small  Business,  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 504  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat. 
851),  and  in  section  101  (d)  of  Executive  Order  No.  10575 
of  November  6,  1954  (19  F.  R.  7251).* 

Section  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  estab- 
lish, with  the  offices,  personnel,  and  facilities  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  State  by  or  under  section  102  (a) 
and  302  of  this  order,  an  agency  in  the  Department  of 
State  which  shall  be  known  as  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration.  The  agencies  transferred  by 
sections  102  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  order  shall  be 
made  a  part  of  or  attached  to  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration.  The  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  headed  by  the  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  referred  to  in  the 
first  sentence  of  section  103  (b)  of  this  order.  The  said 
Director  shall  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  respect  of  the  matters  referred  to  in  section  104 
of  this  order,  the  functions  transferred  by  section  101 
hereof  shall  be  carried  out  by  or  under  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  or  the  Director  thereof.  The 
said  Administration,  including  all  its  officers  and  agencies, 
and  all  functions  transferred  by  this  Part  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
To  such  extent  as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  prescribe, 
consistent  with  law  and  without  diminishing  assignments 
made  or  required  to  be  made  by  this  order  to  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  or  the  Director  there- 
of, the  said  Administration  and  Director  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  successors  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion and  the  Director  thereof,  respectively,  in  respect  of 
transfers  to  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  made  by  this  order. 

(b)  The  title  of  Deputy  Director  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Administration  is  hereby  changed  to  Director  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
may,  as  he  deems  proper,  change  the  title  of  and  utilize 
in    connection    with    the   functions   transferred    by    this 


4  Bulletin  of  Dec.  13,  1954,  p.  914. 
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order  any  other  office  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis- 
tration transferred  hereby. 

Section  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  make  appropriate 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  function  of  coordination 
referred  to  in  section  102  (c)  (1)  of  Executive  Order 
No.  10575  of  November  6,  1954. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  or,  if  he  shall  so  direct,  the 
Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
shall  (1)  carry  out  the  functions  under  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  transferred  by  section 
101  of  this  order,  (2)  carry  out  the  functions  under  section 
501  (a)  (2)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  (as  con- 
tinued by  section  525  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954), 
(3)  make  the  determinations  authorized  by  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  524  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
and  (4)  coordinate  the  functions  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  and  other  affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Part  II.  Department  of  Defense 

Section  201.  So  much  of  the  functions  under  chapter  2 
of  Title  I  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  now  vested 
in  or  delegated  to  or  otherwise  conferred  upon  the  Director 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  or  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  as  consists  of  furnishing  to 
recipients  eligible  under  that  chapter,  equipment,  mate- 
rials, or  services  which  are  delivered  or  rendered  directly 
to  the  military  forces  of  the  recipient  country  or  its  agent 
(including  a  civilian  contractor  with  such  force)  for  the 
exclusive  use,  or  to  be  under  the  exclusive  control,  of  such 
military  forces  and  without  entering  into  or  being  proc- 
essed by  the  civilian  economy  of  the  recipient  country 
except  as  above  provided  is  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
respectively. 

Section  202.  The  determination  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
gram for  any  country  under  so  much  of  chapter  2  of  Title  I 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  as  pertains  to  the  func- 
tions transferred  by  section  201  of  this  order  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Part  III.  General  Provisions 

Section  301.  As  used  in  this  order,  the  term  functions 
includes  powers,  duties,  authority,  responsibilities,  and 
discretion. 

Section  302.  So  much  of  the  records,  property,  personnel, 
positions,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allo- 
cations, and  other  funds  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall  determine  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  State  all  other  records,  property,  personnel,  positions, 
and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allocations, 
and  other  funds  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
(including  those  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
the  International  Development  Advisory  Board,  and  the 
Office  of  Small  Business,  which  shall  be  transferred  with 
those  agencies,  respectively) .  Such  further  measures  and 
dispositions  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
may  deem  necessary  in  order  to  effectuate  the  transfers 
provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be  carried  out  in  such 
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manner  as  he  shall  direct  and  by  such  agencies  as  he  shall 
designate. 

Section  303.  (a)  The  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion, including  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration  but  excluding  all  other  offices  of, 
and  all  agencies  and  positions  of,  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,  and  excluding  also  all  functions  trans- 
ferred by  the  provisions  of  this  order,  is  hereby  abolished. 

(b)  The  memberships  of  the  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  on  the  following  bodies,  to- 
gether with  the  functions  of  the  said  Director  in  his 
capacity  as  member  of  each  thereof,  are  hereby  abolished : 
(1)  The  National  Security  Council,  (2)  the  Operations 
Coordinating  Board,  (3)  the  Council  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  (4)  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Agricultural 
Surplus  Disposal,  (5)  the  Defense  Mobilization  Board, 
land  (6)  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agree- 
ments :  Provided,  That  the  Director  of  the  International 
©operation  Administration  or  his  designated  representa- 
ve  shall  participate  in  the  deliberations,  and  assist  in 
©nnection  with  the  affairs,  of  the  bodies  mentioned  in 
terns  (2)  to  (6),  inclusive,  above,  and  of  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information. 

Section  304.  Nothing  in  this  order  shall  be  construed  to 
derogate  from  the  authority  of  the  President,  after  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  order,  (1)  to  delegate  functions 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  or 
by  other  law  other  than  as  transferred  or  otherwise  as- 
signed by  this  order,  (2)  to  transfer  to  any  agency  or 
officer  of  the  United  States,  or  to  modify  or  abolish,  any 
function,  office,  or  entity  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration or  the  successor  thereof  or  any  officer  or 
employee  thereof,  or  (3)  to  transfer  such  personnel,  prop- 
erty, records,  and  funds  as  may  be  necessary  incident 
thereto. 

Section  305.  Except  to  the  extent  inconsistent  with 
this  order,  all  determinations,  authorizations,  regulations, 
rulings,  certificates,  orders,  directives,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, and  other  actions  issued,  undertaken,  or  entered 
Into  with  respect  to  any  function  affected  by  this  order 
and  not  heretofore  revoked,  superseded,  or  otherwise  made 
inapplicable,  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until 
amended,  modified,  or  terminated  by  appropriate  author- 
ity ;  but  any  reference  therein  to  any  officer  or  agency 
abolished  by  this  order  shall  hereafter  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  appropriate  successor  officer  or  agency 
under  this  order. 

Section  306.  This  order  shall  become  effective  at  the 
?lose  of  June  30,  1955. 

rHE  White  House, 
May  9,  1955. 
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Protest  Against  Chinese  Communist 
Attack  on  Sabre  Jets 

Press  release  260  dated  May  11 

Gen,  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  U.N.  Command,  has  been  instructed  by  the 
United  States  in  its  capacity  as  the  Unified  Com- 
mand, under  the  July  7,  1950,  resolution  of  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  to  pro- 
test strongly  to  the  Military  Armistice  Commis- 
sion the  unwarranted  and  illegal  attack  by  Chinese 
Communist  planes  against  a  flight  of  Sabre  Jets 
of  the  U.N.  Command  on  May  10  over  interna- 
tional waters.1 


Military  Assistance  Agreement 
With  Cambodia 

Press  release  266  dated  May  16 

Joint  Statement 

The  Royal  Cambodian  Government  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  recognizing  the 
common  interest  of  free  peoples  of  the  world  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence,  peace  and 
security  of  nations  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
liberty,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  the  cooperation 
between  their  two  countries,  today  concluded  an 
agreement  on  direct  military  aid  at  Phnom  Penh. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  the  Cambodian 
Prime  Minister  Leng  Ngeth  and  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  by  Ambassador  Robert  McClintock. 

The  agreement  on  direct  military  aid  envisages 
installation  in  Cambodia  of  a  United  States  mili- 
tary assistance  advisory  group. 


1  An  official  letter  of  protest  signed  by  Maj.  Gen.  Harlan 
C.  Parks,  senior  member  of  the  U.N.  Command  component 
of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission,  and  addressed  to 
the  Commander  of  the  Korean  People's  Army  and  the 
Chinese  People's  Volunteers  was  transmitted  to  Com- 
munist representatives  on  the  Military  Armistice  Com- 
mission on  May  13. 
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U.N.  Disarmament  Commission  Subcommittee  Documents 


Press  release  265  dated  May  13 

Following  are  the  texts  of  documents  submitted 
between  February  25  and  May  9  to  the  U.N.  Dis- 
armament Commission  Subcommittee  meeting  at 
London. 

Soviet  Draft  Resolution,  February  25 

The  Security  Council  {General  Assembly), 

Recognizes  that  the  cessation  of  the  armaments 
race  would  contribute  to  the  relaxation  of  ten- 
sion in  international  relations  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  world  peace,  and  also  to  the  reduction  of 
the  tax  burden  which  that  race  imposes  on  the 
peoples ; 

Further  recognizes  that  in  order  to  save  man- 
kind from  the  threat  of  an  annihilating  atomic 
war,  immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  reach  inter- 
national agreement  on  the  complete  prohibition  of 
atomic,  hydrogen  and  other  types  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction; 

Takes  into  account  the  demands  made  by  wide 
circles  of  international  public  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  necessity  for  the  destruction  of  stocks  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  in  the  possession 
of  States; 

Considers  that  the  destruction  of  stocks  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  would  contribute 
to  the  relaxation  of  international  tension  and  the 
attainment  of  the  fundamental  goal — the  complete 
and  unconditional  prohibition  of  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons; 

The    Security    Council    {General   Assembly), 

Decides : 

1.  To  propose  to  all  States,  both  Members  and 
non-Members  of  the  United  Nations,  that  they 
should  pledge  themselves,  as  a  first  step  towards 
the  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces, 
not  to  increase  their  armaments  and  armed  forces 
above  the  level  of  1  January  1955  and  not  to  in- 
crease their  appropriations  for  military  purposes 
above  the  level  of  the  appropriations  for  these 
purposes  in  1955, 


2.  To  propose  to  all  States  which  possess  atomic  j 
and  hydrogen  weapons  that  they  should  destroy 
completely  stocks  of  those  weapons  in  their  posj 
session,  and  use  atomic  materials  solely  fo:| 
peaceful  purposes, 

3.  To  institute  international  control  over  th« 
observance  of  this  decision. 

Canadian,  French,    U.K.,  and    U.S.  Memorandum 
March  4 

The  four  delegations  ask  the  following  question 

"Does  the  Soviet  representative  agree  that  th> 
three  proposals  contained  in  the  operative  parai 
graph  of  his  draft  resolution  of  25  February  1951 
shall  be  carried  out  in  the  order  and  in  the  manne:  I 
laid  down  in  paragraphs  5,  6,  and  7  of  the  French 
United  Kingdom  memorandum  of  11  June  1954. 
accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  30  Septembe: 
1954,2  as  the  basis  of  a  draft  international  dis 
armament  convention?" 

Canadian,  French,  U.  K.,  and  U.  S.  Joint  Draft  Reso 
lution,  March  8 

The  General  Assembly  {Security  Council), 

Recalling  its  resolution  of  November  4,  1954, 
which  was  adopted  unanimously, 

Recalling  further  that  in  that  resolution  it  con 
eluded  that  a  further  effort  should  be  made  t( 
reach  agreement  on  comprehensive  and  co-ordi 
nated  proposals  to  be  embodied  in  a  draft  inter 
national  disarmament  treaty, 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  proposals  for  a  dis 
armament  programme  submitted  by  France  anc< 
the  United  Kingdom  on  June  11,  1954  were  ac 
cepted  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  according  to  its  draf 
resolution  of  October  8,  1954,4  as  a  basis  for  ! 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  2,  1954,  p.  182. 
*  Ibid.,  Oct.  25,  1954,  p.  625. 

'Ibid.,  Nov.  1,  1954,  p.  664,  and  Nov.  15,  1954,  p. 
footnote  1. 
4  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/750. 
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draft  international  disarmament  treaty, 

1.  Considers  that  all  States  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  should  regard  themselves  as  prohibited 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  from  the  use  of  such  weapons 
except  in  defence  against  aggression; 

2.  Recommends  that  such  a  disarmament  treaty 
should  include  an  immediate  and  explicit  accept- 
ance of  this  prohibition  by  all  signatory  States, 
pending  the  total  prohibition  and  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons  as  proposed  in  the  subsequent 
paragraphs  of  this  resolution; 

3.  Further  recommends  that  the  obligations  as- 
sumed by  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  refrain  in  their  international  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial 
integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  State 
should  be  accepted  by  all  signatory  States  not 
Members  of  the  United  Nations; 

4.  Considers  that  such  a  disarmament  treaty 
prepared  by  the  Disarmament  Commission  and 
submitted  by  it  to  the  Security  Council  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  to  a  "World  Disarmament 
Conference  should  include  provisions  covering 
the  following: 

(a)  The  total  prohibition  of  the  use  and  manu- 
facture of  nuclear  weapons  and  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  of  every  type,  together 
with  the  conversion  of  existing  stocks  of 
nuclear  weapons  for  peaceful  purposes; 

(b)  Major  reductions  in  all  armed  forces  and 
conventional  armaments ; 

(c)  The  establishment  of  a  control  organ  with 
rights  and  powers  and  functions  adequate 
to  guarantee  the  effective  observance  of  the 
agreed  prohibitions  and  reductions; 

5.  Further  considers  that  after  the  approval  of 
the  draft  treaty  by  the  World  Disarmament  Con- 
ference this  instrument  would  be  open  to  signature 
and  adherence  by  all  States.  The  treaty  would 
enter  into  force  immediately  it  had  been  ratified 
by  those  of  the  signatories  who  would  be  specified 
in  the  treaty ; 

6.  Decides  that  the  treaty  should  provide  that 
the  disarmament  programme  should  be  carried 
out  as  described  below : 

I.  After  the  constitution  and  positioning  of  the 
control  organ,  which  shall  be  carried  out  within  a 
specified  time,  and  as  soon  as  the  control  organ 


reports  that  it  is  able  effectively  to  enforce  them, 
the  following  measures  shall  enter  into  effect : 

(a)  Overall  military  manpower  shall  be  limited 
to  levels  existing  on  December  31,  1954  or 
such  other  date  as  may  be  agreed  at  the 
World  Disarmament  Conference. 

(b)  Overall  military  expenditure,  both  atomic 
and  non-atomic,  shall  be  limited  to  amounts 
spent  in  the  year  ending  31  December  1954 
or  such  other  date  as  may  be  agreed  at  the 
World  Disarmament  Conference. 

II.  As  soon  as  the  control  organ  reports  that  it 
is  able  effectively  to  enforce  them,  the  following 
measures  shall  enter  into  effect : 

(a)  One-half  of  the  agreed  reductions  of  con- 
ventional armaments  and  armed  forces 
shall  take  effect; 

(b)  On  completion  of  (a)  the  manufacture  of 
all  kinds  of  nuclear  weapons  and  all  other 
prohibited  weapons  shall  cease. 

III.  As  soon  as  the  control  organ  reports  that  it 
is  able  effectively  to  enforce  them,  the  following 
measures  shall  enter  into  effect : 

(a)  The  second  half  of  the  agreed  reductions  of 
conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces 
shall  take  effect; 

(b)  On  completion  of  (a)  : 

(i)  The  total  prohibition  and  elimination 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  conversion 
of  existing  stocks  of  nuclear  materials 
for  peaceful  purposes  shall  be  carried 
out; 

(ii)  The  total  prohibition  and  elimination 
of  all  other  prohibited  weapons  shall 
be  carried  out. 

7.  Expresses  the  hope  that  when  all  the  meas- 
ures enumerated  above  have  been  carried  out  the 
armaments  and  armed  forces  of  the  Powers  will 
be  further  reduced  to  the  levels  strictly  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  internal  security  and  the 
fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  signatory  States 
under  the  terms  of  the  United  Nations  Charter; 

8.  Decides  that  the  control  organ  shall  remain 
in  being  to  ensure  that  the  reductions,  prohibi- 
tions and  eliminations  are  faithfully  and  perma- 
nently observed ; 
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9.  Requests  the  Commission  to  inform  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  as  soon  as  the  preparation  of  the 
draft  treaty  has  progressed  to  a  point  where,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  its  programme 
is  ready  for  submission  to  the  World  Disarma- 
ment Conference. 

Canadian,    French,    U.K.,    and    U.S.    Declaration, 
March  11 

The  Delegations  of  Canada,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America  wish 
to  place  on  record  their  attitude  towards  the  draft 
resolution  introduced  by  the  delegation  of  the 
USSR  on  25  February.  The  Soviet  proposal  calls 
for  the  immediate  destruction  of  stocks  of  nuclear 
weapons  without  halting  the  production  of  these 
weapons  and  with  no  provision  for  the  reduction 
of  military  manpower  and  of  conventional  arma- 
ments. It  makes  only  the  barest  reference  to  in- 
ternational control.  Moreover,  this  programme 
would,  in  the  words  of  the  Soviet  representative, 
"be  carried  out  here  and  now  without  waiting 
for  the  examination  of  other  questions" — in  other 
words,  without  agreement  on  the  other  essential 
elements  of  the  comprehensive  disarmament  pro- 
gramme which  the  Sub-Committee  was  instructed 
to  work  out. 

As  they  have  repeatedly  stated  in  the  Sub- Com- 
mittee, the  four  Western  Delegations  are  ready  to 
discuss  the  proposals  set  forth  in  the  Soviet  draft 
resolution  on  the  understanding  that  such  pro- 
posals form  an  integral  part  of  a  phased  disarma- 
ment programme.  However,  the  Soviet  Delega- 
tion has  for  its  part  made  it  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Government  has  put  forward  these  proposals  on  a 
completely  different  basis.  In  so  doing  it  has 
abandoned  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  which  was  co-spon- 
sored by  the  Soviet  Delegation  and  approved 
unanimously  by  the  General  Assembly  on  4  No- 
vember 1954.  In  these  circumstances  the  Western 
Delegations  feel  obliged  to  declare  that  the  Soviet 
draft  resolution  of  25  February  is  unacceptable. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  must  be  aware  that  the 
other  Governments  represented  on  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee, and  with  them  the  vast  majority  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  could  not  accept  a  resolution 
which  deliberately  violated  two  of  the  essential 
principles  of  any  disarmament  plan :  the  necessity 
of  ensuring  that  it  should  be  carried  out  by  stages 
and  that  it  should  apply  equally  to  all  the  ele- 


ments of  the  military  power  of  a  State.  Any  dis- 
armament plan,  to  be  acceptable  must  be  drawn  up 
in  such  a  way  that  each  of  its  stages  increases  the 
security  of  all  parties  and  not  the  security  of  only 
one  of  the  parties  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  It 
must  provide  for  genuine  and  effective  interna- 
tional control  and  inspection,  fully  competent  to 
ensure  its  effective  execution. 

The  Western  Delegations  therefore  propose  that 
the  Sub-Committee  should  now  proceed  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  comprehensive  draft  resolution  [of 
March  8]  sponsored  by  the  Delegations  of  Canada, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.  This  draft  resolution  is  based  on  the 
Franco-British  plan  of  11  June  1954,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Soviet  Government  on  30  Septem- 
ber 1954  as  the  basis  of  a  Disarmament  Treaty. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  will  have  observed  that 
the  three  elements  of  a  disarmament  programme 
which  in  its  own  draft  resolution  were  singled  out 
for  prior  execution  are  contained  in  this  four- 
Power  draft  resolution.  The  Western  Delegations 
would  be  willing  to  discuss  the  three  elements  of 
the  Soviet  proposal  prior  to  a  discussion  of  any  of 
the  other  points  in  their  own  draft  resolution.  If, 
however,  the  Soviet  Delegation  insists  that  its  pro- 
posals should  be  agreed  and  carried  out  before 
there  can  be  any  examination  of  other  questions 
and  phases  of  a  disarmament  programme,  the  Sub- 
Committee  will  unhappily  be  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  deadlock.  In  that  event  there  could  be  no 
doubt  with  whom  the  responsibility  for  such  a 
result  must  lie. 

Canadian,  French,  U.K.,  and  U.S.  Joint  Draft  Reso- 
lution, March  12 

The  General  Assembly  {Security  Council), 

Recalling  its  unanimous  resolution  of  4  Novem- 
ber 1954  referring  to  the  need  for  a  draft  inter- 
national disarmament  convention  to  provide  inter 
alia  for  major  reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and 
all  conventional  armaments; 

Recalling  that  the  Anglo-French  proposals  of 
11  June  1954  on  the  phasing  of  a  disarmament 
programme  have  been  accepted  as  a  basis  for 
a  draft  international  disarmament  convention  as 
stated  in  the  draft  resolution  of  the  USSR  of 
8  October  1954; 

Noting  that  the  Anglo-French  proposals  pro- 
vide for  major  reductions  in  all  armed  forces 
and  conventional  armaments; 
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Considers  that  the  provisions  in  a  draft  dis- 
rmament  convention  relating  to  reductions  in 
rmed  forces  and  conventional  armaments  should 
e  based  on  the  following  principles : 

(a)  There  shall  be  major  reductions  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  the 
USSR,  France,  China  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

(b)  There  shall  be  an  agreed  level  of  armed 
forces  to  which  all  States  in  excess  of  it 
shall  reduce,  so  that  no  State  shall  have 
armed  forces  strong  enough  to  be  a  serious 
threat  to  international  peace. 

(c)  The  levels  of  all  States'  armed  forces  shall 
be  established  at  fixed  agreed  limits  or 
shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  simple 
agreed  criteria,  including  demographic, 
geographic,  economic  and  political  factors, 
with  the  objective  of  reducing  the  possibil- 
ity of  aggression  and  avoiding  a  disequi- 
librium of  power  dangerous  to  international 
peace  and  security. 

(d)  Xo  State  shall  be  entitled  to  increase  its 
armed  forces  above  the  levels  existing  at 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  disarmament 
convention,  except  that  special  arrange- 
ments will  have  to  be  made  for  certain 
specified  States  which  will  provide  for 
levels  of  armed  forces  and  armaments  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  set  out  in 
paragraph  (c)  above. 

(e)  The  agreed  levels  of  armed  forces  shall 
apply  not  only  to  armies,  navies  and  air 
forces,  but  also  to  all  para-military  forces 
and  all  internal  security  forces  of  a  mili- 
tary type. 

(f)  Xo  State  shall  retain  or  acquire  any  arma- 
ments and  equipment  in  excess  of  those 
quantities  agreed  upon  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  armed  forces  permitted  under  the 
Convention.  The  levels  and  types  of  such 
armaments  and  equipment  shall  be  such  as 
to  prevent  undue  concentration  of  total 
permitted  armed  forces  in  a  manner  which 
might  threaten  international  peace  and 
security. 

Requests  the  Disarmament  Commission  in  its 
►reparation  of  a  draft  international  disarmament 
onvention,  in  accordance  with  General  Assembly 
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resolution  502  (VI)  of  11  January  1952,8  to  take 
full  account  of  these  principles. 

Soviet  Draft  Resolution,  March  18 

The  General  Assembly  instructs  the  United  Na- 
tions Disarmament  Commission  to  prepare  and 
submit  for  confirmation  by  the  Security  Council 
a  draft  international  convention  (treaty)  de- 
signed to  strengthen  peace  and  increase  interna- 
tional security  and  providing  for  the  prohibition 
of  atomic,  hydrogen  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  their  elimination  from  the  arma- 
ments of  States,  a  substantial  reduction  in  arma- 
ments and  the  establishment  of  international  con- 
trol over  the  implementation  of  these  decisions  on 
the  basis  of  the  French  and  United  Kingdom  pro- 
posals of  11  June  1954. 

Accordingly,  the  convention  (treaty)  should 
contain  the  following  basic  provisions : 

(1)  The  following  measures  shall  be  taken 
simultaneously : 

(a)  In  the  course  of  six  months  (or  one  year), 
States  shall  reduce  their  armaments,  armed 
forces  and  budgetary  appropriations  for 
military  requirements  to  the  extent  of  50 
percent  of  the  agreed  norms.  Armaments 
and  armed  forces  shall  be  reduced  from  the 
strength  of  armaments  and  armed  forces 
existing  on  1  January  1955,  and  appropria- 
tions shall  be  reduced  from  the  amount  of 
appropriations  for  military  requirements 
during  1955. 

States  parties  to  the  convention  (treaty)  shall 
pledge  themselves,  as  a  first  step  towards  the  re- 
duction of  armaments  and  armed  forces,  not  to 
increase  their  armaments  and  armed  forces  above 
the  level  of  1  January  1955  and  not  to  increase 
their  appropriations  for  military  requirements 
above  the  level  of  the  appropriations  for  these 
purposes  in  1955. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  France,  China  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  a  major  reduction  of  arma- 
ments and  armed  forces  is  considered  to  be  neces- 
sary; and  with  a  view  to  the  execution  of  fur- 
ther measures  relating  to  general  disarmament, 
it  is  also  considered  necessary  to  convene  in  1955 
a  world  conference  on  the  general  reduction  of 
armaments  and  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weap- 
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ons,  to  be  attended  by  States  both  Members  and 
non-Members  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  establishing  the  norms  for  the  reduction  of 
armaments  of  States,  simple  agreed  criteria,  in- 
cluding demographic,  geographic,  economic  and 
political  factors  shall  be  taken  into  account,  with 
a  view  to  the  strengthening  of  world  peace  and 
international  security  and  the  diminution  of  the 
threat  of  aggression. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  supervising  the  ful- 
filment by  States  of  the  obligations  in  con- 
nection with  the  reduction  of  armaments 
and  armed  forces  provided  for  in  subpara- 
graph (a),  a  temporary  international  con- 
trol commission  shall  be  established  under 
the  Security  Council  with  the  right  to  re- 
quire States  to  provide  the  necessary 
information  on  the  measures  taken  by  them 
to  reduce  armaments  and  armed  forces. 
The  commission  shall  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  supervise  the  fulfilment  by  States 
of  the  obligations  assumed  by  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  reduction  of  armaments, 
armed  forces  and  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary requirements.  States  shall  periodi- 
cally supply  the  commission  at  established 
intervals  with  information  concerning  the 
implementation  of  the  measures  provided 
for  in  the  convention  (treaty). 

(2)  On  completion  of  the  measures  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1),  the  following  measures  shall 
be  taken  simultaneously: 

(a)  In  the  course  of  six  months  (or  one  year), 
States  shall  reduce  their  armaments, 
armed  forces  and  budgetary  appropria- 
tions for  military  requirements  by  the  re- 
maining 50  per  cent  of  the  agreed  norms 
from  the  strength  of  armaments  and  armed 
forces  existing  on  1  January  1955  and 
shall  reduce  their  appropriations  from  the 
amount  of  appropriations  for  military  re- 
quirements during  1955; 

(b)  A  complete  prohibition  of  atomic,  hydro- 
gen and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
shall  be  carried  into  effect,  the  production 
of  such  weapons  shall  be  discontinued  and 
they  shall  be  entirely  eliminated  from  the 
armaments  of  States;  all  existing  atomic 
materials  shall  be  used  only  for  peaceful 
purposes. 


The  carrying  out  of  these  measures  must  be  com 
pleted  not  later  than  the  carrying  out  of  the  meaa 
ures  taken  for  the  reduction  of  armaments  aw 
armed  forces  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  (a)l 
and  the  production  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weap 
ons  shall  cease  immediately,  as  soon  as  a  start  i< 
made  with  the  reduction  of  armaments,  armec 
forces  and  appropriations  for  military  require 
ments  in  respect  of  the  remaining  50  per  cent  o! 
the  agreed  norms.  States  shall  institute  a  stand 
ing  international  organ  for  the  supervision  of  thi 
implementation  of  the  convention  (treaty)  on  th< 
prohibition  of  atomic,  hydrogen  and  other  weap 
ons  of  mass  destruction,  the  discontinuance  of  tin 
production  of  these  weapons  and  their  eliminatioi 
from  the  armaments  of  States  and  the  reductioi 
of  armaments,  armed  forces  and  appropriation! 
for  military  requirements.  This  international  or 
gan  shall  have  powers  to  exercise  supervision,  in 
eluding  inspection  on  a  continuing  basis,  to  th< 
extent  necessary  to  ensure  implementation  of  th< 
convention  by  all  States. 

In  all  States  signatories  to  the  convention,  the 
international  control  organ  shall  have  its  own  per- 
manent staff  of  inspectors,  having  unrestricted 
access,  within  the  limits  of  the  supervisory  func- 
tions they  exercise,  to  all  establishments  subject 
to  control. 

Staff  recruited  to  carry  out  the  work  of  inspec- 
tion shall  be  selected  on  an  international  basis. 

(3)  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  all  the  measures 
enumerated  above  have  been  carried  out,  the  arma- 
ments and  armed  forces  of  the  Powers  will  be 
further  reduced  to  the  levels  strictly  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  internal  security  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  obligations  of  signatory  States  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 


Anglo-French  Memorandum,  March  29 

Reduction  of  Armed  Forces 

The  United  Kingdom  and  France  consider  that 
there  should  be  major  reductions  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  To  this  end  they  are  each  pre- 
pared to  reduce  their  overall  armed  forces  to  a 
total  of  650,000  men,  as  part  of  a  general  scheme 
of  reductions  which  would  provide  that: 

(1)  There  shall  be  a  uniform  ceiling  for  the 
three  other  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
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ouncil  which  shall  be  fixed  at  a  figure  between  one 
ad  one  and  a  half  million  men. 

(2)  The  forces  permitted  to  other  States  shall  in 
II  cases  be  considerably  lower  than  the  levels 
stablished  for  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
ecurity  Council. 

(3)  No  State  shall  be  entitled  to  increase  its 
mied  forces  above  the  levels  existing  at  the  entry 
ito  force  of  the  disarmament  convention,  except 
lat  special  arrangements  will  have  to  be  made 
)r  certain  specified  States  which  will  provide  for 
ivels  of  armed  forces  and  armaments  such  as 
ill  reduce  the  possibility  of  aggression  and  avoid 

disequilibrium  of  power  dangerous  to  interna- 
onal  peace  and  security. 

■nadian,  French,  U.K.,  and  U.S.  Amendment 
1  March  31  to  Four  Power  Draft  Resolution  off 
larch  8 

Between  the  present  paragraphs  6  and  7  insert 
new  paragraph  7,  as  follows,  and  renumber  the 
lcceeding  paragraphs  accordingly: 

7.  Considers  that  the  disarmament  treaty  should  estab- 
?h  time-limits  applicable  to  the  various  limitations,  re- 
actions and  prohibitions  described  in  paragraph  6,  sub- 
ct  to  any  extension  of  time  which  may  be  essential  in  any 
iase  to  permit  States  to  complete  these  measures. 

anadian,  French,  U.K.,  and  U.S.  Amendments 
f  April  1  to  Four  Power  Draft  Resolution  of  March  8 

1.  Paragraph  6  1  (a)  is  amended  by  inserting 
efore  "overall"  the  words  "Conventional  arma- 
lents  and". 

2.  Add  to  paragraph  6  a  final  sub-paragraph  as 
allows  : 

The  measures  mentioned  in  sub-paragraphs  II  and  III 
bove  shall  be  accompanied  by  consequent  reductions  in 
reran  military  expenditures. 

anadian,  French,  U.K.,  and  U.S.  Proposal  on 
uclear  Disarmament,  April  18 

The  delegations  of  Canada,  France,  the  United 
[ingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America  make 
tie  following  proposal  in  relation  to  the  destruc- 
ton  and  prohibition  of  nuclear  and  other  weapons 
f  mass  destruction  and  the  conversion  for  peace- 
ul  purposes  of  all  stocks  of  fissile  material  in  the 
ossession  of  any  State. 

(1)  A  disarmament  treaty  shall  include  provi- 
ion  for  the  total  prohibition  of  the  use  and 
lanufacture  of  nuclear  and  other  weapons  of 


mass  destruction  and  for  the  elimination  of  ex- 
isting stocks;  these  measures  shall  be  fitted  in 
with  reductions  in  armed  forces  and  arms  in  such 
a  way  that  no  country's  security  will  be  endan- 
gered in  the  process ; 

(2)  the  elimination  of  nuclear  and  other  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  must  be  supervised  by  an 
effective  system  of  international  control ; 

(3)  when  all  nuclear  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  have  been  eliminated  and  all  stocks  of 
such  weapons  destroyed,  all  States  signatory  to  the 
Disarmament  Treaty  shall  convert  and  devote 
their  supplies  of  fissile  material  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses only ; 

(4)  all  States  signatory  to  the  Disarmament 
Treaty  which  produce  fissile  material  or  possess 
scientific  knowledge  or  experience  in  the  nuclear 
field  shall  contribute  to  the  fullest  extent  to  the 
promotion  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy 
by  all  suitable  means,  and  in  particular  through 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency ; 

(5)  to  this  end,  the  States  signatory  to  the 
Disarmament  Treaty : 

(a)  shall  encourage  and  assist  world-wide  re- 
search and  development,  including  full 
freedom  to  exchange  information  relating 
to  industrial,  medical  and  other  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy ; 

(b)  shall  make  provision  for  nuclear  materials 
to  meet  the  need  for  research  in  and  prac- 
tical applications  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes,  including  the  produc- 
tion of  electric  power ; 

(c)  shall  foster  the  interchange  of  scientific, 
medical  and  technical  information  in  the 
field  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy ; 

(d)  shall  pay  special  regard  to  the  needs  of 
underdeveloped  territories ; 

(e)  shall  seek  to  devote  a  proportion  of  the 
savings  resulting  from  world-wide  dis- 
armament and  from  the  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  assistance  in  this  field. 

Anglo-French  Memorandum  on  Prohibition  and 
Elimination  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  April  19 

The  Soviet  representative  has  claimed  that  the 
disarmament  programme  put  forward  by  the  West- 
ern Powers  in  their  draft  resolution  of  8  March  is 
unco-ordinated  and  that  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
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weapons  and  the  conversion  of  stocks  of  such 
weapons  to  peaceful  purposes  should  be  carried 
out  simultaneously  with  the  second  half  of  the 
agreed  reductions  in  armed  forces  and  conven- 
tional armaments. 

The  delegations  of  France  and  the  United  King- 
dom agree  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  reductions 
in  armed  forces  and  conventional  armaments 
should  be  better  co-ordinated  with  the  abolition 
of  nuclear  weapons.  In  order  to  reach  agreement 
on  this  point  they  suggest  that  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion should  agree  that  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  should  cease  at  the  earlier  stage  proposed 
in  paragraph  6  II  of  the  Western  Powers'  draft 
resolution  of  8  March,  instead  of  at  the  later  stage 
suggested  in  the  Soviet  draft  resolution  of  19 
March.6  For  their  part  they  would  be  prepared 
to  agree  that  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  process  of  eliminating  all  nuclear 
stocks  should  be  carried  out  at  the  same  time  as 
the  final  quarter  of  the  agreed  reductions  in  armed 
forces  and  conventional  armaments  begins,  i.  e. 
when  75  per  cent  of  those  reductions  have  been 
completed. 

This  proposal  would  entail  amending  the  West- 
ern draft  resolution  of  8  March  in  the  following 
respects  (new  words  underlined)  : 

Paragraph  6  II  to  read : 

As  soon  as  the  control  organ  reports  that  it  is  able  effec- 
tively to  enforce  them,  the  following  measures  shall  enter 
into  effect : 

(a)  One-half  of  the  agreed  reductions  of  conventional 
armaments  and  armed  forces  shall  take  effect ; 

(b)  On  completion  of  (a),  the  manufacture  of  atomic, 
hydrogen  and  all  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
shall  cease. 

Paragraph  6  III  to  read : 

As  soon  as  the  control  organ  reports  that  it  is  able  effec- 
tively to  enforce  them,  the  following  measures  shall  enter 
into  effect : 

(a)  the  third  quarter  of  the  agreed  reductions  of  con- 
ventional armaments  and  armed  forces  shall  take 
effect ; 

(b)  on  completion  of  (a),  a  complete  prohibition  on 
the  use  of  atomic,  hydrogen  and  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  shall  come  into  force.  Simul- 
taneously, the  elimination  of  these  weapons  and 


'The  reference  is  to  a  revision  of  the  Mar.  18  draft 
resolution. 


the  final  quarter  of  the  agreed  reductions  in  armi 
forces  and  conventional  armaments  shall  begtj 
and  both  processes  shall  be  completed  within  tl 
time-limit  laid  down  in  the  Disarmament  Treat 
All  atomic  materials  shall  then  be  used  only  fi 
peaceful  purposes. 

Paragraph  6  III  (b)  (ii)  to  be  deleted. 

The  Delegations  of  France  and  the  Unite 
Kingdom  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  proposs 
is  dependent  on  agreement  being  reached  on  frw 
essential  elements  in  the  disarmament  programm 
namely,  (a)  drastic  reductions  in  the  armed  forci 
and  conventional  armaments  of  the  great  Powei 
so  that  an  equilibrium  is  attained  as  suggested  i 
the  Anglo-French  memorandum  of  29  March  195, 
and  (b)  the  institution  of  an  effective  system  c 
control  which  would  operate  throughout  the  who] 
disarmament  programme. 

Canadian,    French,    U.  K.,   and    U.  S.    Joint    Dra 
Resolution  on  the  Principles  of  Controls,  April  2 

The  General  Assembly  (Security  Council), 

Recalling  its  unanimously  adopted  resolutio 
of  4  November  1954,  referring  to  the  need  for 
draft  international  disarmament  treaty  to  provid 
inter  alia  for  the  establishment  of  a  control  orga: 
with  rights,  powers  and  functions  adequate  t 
guarantee  the  effective  observance  of  the  majo 
reductions  in  armed  forces  and  conventiona 
armaments  and  the  total  prohibition  of  the  manu 
facture  and  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 

Recalling  that  the  Anglo-French  proposals  o: 
11  June  1954  on  the  phasing  of  a  disarmamen 
programme  have  been  accepted  as  a  basis  for  i 
draft  international  disarmament  treaty  as  state( 
in  the  draft  resolutions  of  the  Union  of  Sovie 
Socialist  Kepublics  of  20  October  1954  7  and  of  1( 
March  1955,8 

Recalling  that  the  Anglo-French  proposals 
provide  that  the  control  organ  must  be  in  posi- 
tion and  able  to  carry  out  its  tasks  effectively  be- 
fore each  phase  of  the  disarmament  programme 
begins,  and  consequently  require  its  progressive 
development  and  expansion, 

Recommends  that  the  provisions  of  the  draft 
disarmament  treaty  relating  to  the  responsibili- 
ties, functions,  powers  and  rights  of  the  control 

7  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/750/Rev.  1. 

"The  reference  is  to  a  revision  of  the  Mar.  18  draft 
resolution. 
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organ  should  be  based  on  the  following  prin- 
ciples : 

A.  The  control  organ  shall  have,  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  ensure  implementation  of  the  treaty 
by  all  nations,  full  responsibility  for  supervising 
and  guaranteeing  effective  observance  of  all  the 
provisions  of  the  disarmament  treaty  including: 

(1)  The  limitations  on  levels  of  conventional 
armaments  and  overall  military  manpower, 
and  on  overall  military  expenditures  in- 
cluding both  atomic  and  nonatomic  (para- 
graph 6  I  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  four-power 
draft  resolution  of  8  March  1955)  ; 

(2)  The  major  reductions  in  armed  forces  and 
conventional  armaments  (paragraphs  6  II 
(a)  and  6  III  (a)  of  the  four-power  draft 
resolution  of  8  March  1955) ; 

(3)  The  total  prohibition  of  manufacture  and 
use,  and  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  all  other  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, as  well  as  conversion  of  existing  stocks 
of  nuclear  materials  to  peaceful  uses 
(paragraphs  6  II  (b),  6  III  (b)  of  the 
four-power  draft  resolution  of  8  March 
1955) ; 

(4)  The  continued  supervision  of  permitted 
atomic  energy  installations  and  facilities. 

B.  In  order  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  these  re- 
sponsibilities and  functions,  the  control  organ 
shall  be  accorded  powers  to  be  exercised  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  disarmament  treaty  and 
which  shall  include  the  following : 

(1)  To  determine,  within  the  limits  established 
by  the  disarmament  treaty,  the  details  of 
the  methods  and  processes  of  supervising 
and  guaranteeing  the  effective  observance 
of  the  various  phases  of  agreed  limitations, 
reductions,  and  prohibitions,  in  order  to  en- 
sure that  the  disarmament  programme  is 
carried  out  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  with 
safety  and  equity  for  all ; 

(2)  To  supervise  and  verify  the  disclosures  of 
information  required  at  each  stage  of  the 
disarmament  programme  laid  down  in  the 
four-power  draft  resolution  of  8  March 
1955,  with  respect  to  all  armaments  and 
armed  forces  and  related  installations  and 
facilities ; 

(3)  To    ensure    that    installations,    facilities, 


equipment,  and  materials,  including  stocks 
of  nuclear  materials,  are  disposed  of  or 
utilized  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
disarmament  treaty; 

(4)  To  organize  and  conduct  field  and  aerial 
surveys  in  connexion  with  the  above  func- 
tions and  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  all  installations  and  facilities  have 
been  disclosed ; 

(5)  To  conduct  such  research  as  is  necessary  to 
keep  itself  in  the  forefront  of  nuclear 
knowledge  and  to  enable  it  to  be  fully  ef- 
fective in  eliminating  the  destructive  uses 
of  nuclear  energy,  so  that  such  energy  shall 
be  used  only  for  peaceful  purposes; 

(6)  To  report  and  provide  information  to  the 
Security  Council,  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  signatory  States  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  appropriate  action 
by  them  in  the  event  of  violation  of  the 
disarmament  treaty ; 

(7)  To  take  such  measures  provided  for  in  the 
treaty  as  may  be  necessary  to  deal  with 
violations  of  the  disarmament  treaty  pend- 
ing action  by  the  Security  Council,  the 
General  Assembly  or  the  signatory  States, 
and  to  call  upon  the  party  concerned  and  its 
agents  to  comply  with  such  measures,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  rights,  claims  or  posi- 
tion of  the  party  concerned. 

C.  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  international 
officials  of  the  control  organ  are  continuously  in  a 
position  to  fulfil  their  responsibilities,  they  will 
be  granted  the  right : 

(1)  to  be  stationed  permanently  in  the  coun- 
tries adhering  to  the  disarmament  agree- 
ment; 

(2)  of  unrestricted  access  to,  egress  from  and 
travel  within  the  territory  of  participating 
States,  and  unrestricted  access  to  all  in- 
stallations and  facilities  as  required  by  them 
for  the  effective  performance  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  functions; 

(3)  of  unrestricted  use  of  communication  fa- 
cilities necessary  for  the  discharge  of  their 
responsibilities ; 

(4)  of  inviolability  of  person,  premises,  prop- 
erty and  archives. 
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D.  The  control  organ  shall  remain  in  being  to 
ensure  that  the  reductions,  prohibitions  and 
eliminations  are  faithfully  and  permanently 
observed. 


U.S.  Views  on  Latest  Soviet 
Disarmament  Proposals 

STATEMENT  BY  JAMES  J.  WADSWORTH » 

Now,  for  the  third  time  in  the  subcommittee 
meetings  this  year,  the  Soviet  Union  has  reversed 
its  line  and  this  time  seems  to  be  using  ideas  and 
language  which  are  similar  in  many  respects  to 
the  views  put  forward  for  many  years — by  Can- 
ada, France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  My  immediate  reaction  is  that  ideas 
which  have  been  advocated  by  Western  powers  as 
long  ago  as  1947  are  at  last  being  seriously  consid- 
ered by  the  Soviet  Union.  Clearly,  our  patience 
and  persistence  is  paying  off  on  some  points.  We 
welcome  this  development. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  also  seems  to  recognize 
that  progress  on  the  issue  of  disarmament  is 
closely  related  to  progress  in  other  areas  of  inter- 
national relations— a  point  the  United  States  has 
long  emphasized.  Obviously  the  subcommittee 
was  not  created  to  deal  with  many  of  these  issues, 
and  I  would  therefore  think  it  improper  to  com- 
ment on  the  wide  range  of  problems  brought  in. 
They  affect  the  interests  of  a  good  many  states  not 
represented  in  the  subcommittee. 

However,  many  questions  must  be  asked  and  we 
hope  will  now  be  answered.  For  example,  if  we 
do  not  provide  a  really  effective  means  of  seeing 
to  it  that  agreements  reached  are  carried  out  in 
fact,  then  we  will  be  deluding  not  only  ourselves 
but  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  hope  and  long 
for  real  disarmament.  In  this  connection,  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Soviet  proposals  concerning  interna- 
tional control  and  inspection  still  appear  to  fall 
short  of  the  minimum  safety  requirements.  It 
is  not  clear  that  the  control  organ's  inspectors  can 
go  everywhere  and  see  everything  necessary  to 
make  sure  that  forbidden  munitions  are  not  being 


1  Issued  at  London  on  May  11  (press  release  261).  Am- 
bassador Wadsworth  is  U.S.  representative  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  subcommittee  of  the  U.N.  Disarmament 
OommlMion. 


manufactured  or  that  nuclear  weapons  are  not  be- 
ing secreted.  It  will  require  some  time  before 
we  will  know  what  is  the  true  Soviet  position  on 
this  crucial  question  of  controls. 

The  United  States  wants  to  see  force  and  the 
threat  of  force,  in  all  its  forms,  ended  as  an  in- 
strument of  international  relations.  We  recog- 
nize the  urgency  of  the  problem,  and  we  recognize 
too  its  difficulty.  We  will  neither  be  deterred  by 
difficulty,  nor  accept  shadow  for  substance,  in  a 
matter  so  gravely  affecting  the  freedom  and  the 
security  of  all  men. 

In  this  spirit  we  will  give  the  Soviet  position 
the  most  responsible  consideration. 

SOVIET  PROPOSALS  OF  MAY  10 

Declaration 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recognizing  the  heavy  responsibility  which  rests  with 
the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  among 
the  peoples,  considers  it  its  duty  to  draw  the  attention  of 
all  States  to  the  situation  which  is  at  present  developing 
in  relations  between  States. 

More  than  ever  before,  the  peoples,  which  so  recently 
experienced  the  Second  World  War  with  the  heavy  loss 
of  life  and  the  vast  material  destruction  that  war  in- 
flicted, are  displaying  an  unflinching  will  for  peace. 

As  a  result  of  this  deep  desire  of  the  peoples  for  peace, 
it  has  already  proved  possible  to  bring  the  bloodshed  in 
Korea  and  Indo-China  to  an  end  and  thereby  to  create 
more  favourable  conditions  for  the  settlement  of  other 
outstanding  international  problems. 

At  the  same  time,  the  peoples  are  showing  a  legitimate 
concern  for  the  fate  of  peace,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  situation  which  is  developing  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
This  concern  has  found  expression,  in  particular,  in  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  conference  of  Asian  and  Afri- 
can countries  held  recently  in  Bandung,  which  was  of 
great  importance  in  the  struggle  for  peace,  freedom  and 
the  independence  of  peoples. 

So  far  from  improving,  the  situation  in  some  areas  of 
the  world  is  at  present  deteriorating,  and  mutual  distrust 
between  States  is  becoming  intensified.  The  absence  of 
the  necessary  confidence  in  relations  between  States  is 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  outstanding  prob- 
lems both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

This  applies  pre-eminently  to  relations  between  the 
great  Powers,  which  bear  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  universal  peace  and  the  security  of 
peoples. 

Despite  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  great  Powers, 
together  with  the  other  States  Members  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  co-operate  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  international  security,  the  relations  between 
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hem  do  not  correspond  witli  these  requirements.  Mis- 
:rust  in  relations  between  the  Powers  led,  after  the  end 
rf  the  Second  World  War,  to  the  rise  of  the  threat  of  a 
lew  war  still  more  terrilile  in  its  consequences. 

As  a  result  of  this  mistrust,  particularly  in  the  relations 
Kween  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council, 
he  armaments  race  is  assuming  ever-increasing  propor- 
ions,  and  land,  naval  and  air  forces  are  steadily  in- 
Teasing.  The  supreme  achievements  of  science  and 
echnique  are  being  used  to  produce  the  most  destructive 
neans  for  exterminating  human  beings.  The  armaments 
ace  has  assumed  particularly  large  proportions  in  the 
»roduction  of  the  highly  dangerous  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons. 

Large  numbers  of  foreign  military  bases  are  being  es- 
ablished  on  the  territory  of  other  States,  a  fact  which 
s  causing  legitimate  anxiety  to  the  States  in  whose  vi- 
inity  these  bases  are  being  established.  The  creation  of 
mch  bases  is  also  increasingly  endangering  the  security 
>f  the  States  on  whose  territory  they  are  established. 
Dhe  existence  of  these  bases,  many  of  which  are  being 
ised  for  the  preparations  for  atomic  war  that  are  being 
arried  out  by  certain  Powers,  is  still  further  intensifying 
nistrust  in  relations  between  States  and  increasing  in- 
ernational  tension. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  world  has  for  many  years 
»een  in  a  state  of  "cold  war",  and  the  military  prepara- 
ions  of  States  are  laying  a  constantly  increasing  burden 
n  the  shoulders  of  the  peoples. 

Despite  the  fact  that  as  long  ago  as  1947  the  General 
Assembly  unanimously  adopted  a  decision  condemning 
.11  forms  of  propaganda  "either  designed  or  likely  to  pro- 
oke  or  encourage  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the 
eace  or  act  of  aggression",  propaganda  for  a  new  war 
9  being  openly  carried  on  in  a  number  of  States.  Calls 
o  war,  far  from  being  brought  to  a  stop,  have  become 
ncreasingly  frequent  in  the  press,  on  the  radio  and  in 
iublic  statements;  and  especially  frequent,  in  recent 
imes,  have  been  calls  for  atomic  war. 

The  former  traditional  economic  and  trade  links  be- 
ween  numerous  States,  developed  over  many  years,  have 
een  broken,  with  all  the  resulting  adverse  consequences 
or  international  economic  co-operation. 

The  situation  that  has  arisen  requires  that  immediate 
nd  effective  action  should  be  taken  to  relax  international 
jnsion  and  to  strengthen  mutual  confidence  in  relations 
etween  States.  This  can  only  be  achieved  if  an  end  is  put 
a  the  "cold  war"  and  if  the  propaganda  for  a  new  war 
rhich  is  being  carried  on  in  certain  States,  with  its  ac- 
ompanying  incitement  of  enmity  and  hatred  between 
eoples  and  its  inflaming  of  certain  peoples  against  others, 
i  brought  to  a  stop. 

Continuance  of  the  propaganda  which  is  being  carried 
n  in  certain  countries  with  a  view  to  fanning  war  hys- 
sria,  as  also  incitement  to  war,  can  only  intensify  inter- 
ational  tension  and  mutual  distrust  between  States, 
tiereby  intensifying  the  threat  of  a  new  world  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cessation  of  the  "cold  war"  be- 
sveen  States  would  help  to  bring  about  a  relaxation  of 
iternational  tension,  the  creation  of  the  necessary  eon- 
dence  in  international  relations,  the  removal  of  the 
hreat  of  a  new  war  and  the  establishment  of  conditions 
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permitting  a  peaceful  and  tranquil  life  of  the  peoples. 
This,  in  turn,  would  create  the  requisite  conditions  for  the 
execution  of  a  broad  disarmament  programme,  with  the 


Subcommittee  Agrees  To  Recess  Talks 

Statement  by  Ambassador  Wadsworth1 

In  concert  with  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, it  has  been  agreed  that  a  pause  at  this  point 
would  be  valuable.  We  plan  to  resume  our  discus- 
sions in  New  York  on  June  1.  Our  subcommittee 
has  been  meeting  for  almost  3  months.  We  have 
examined  a  great  many  of  the  complex  issues 
which  must  be  solved  in  order  to  achieve  the  end 
of  a  general  disarmament  program  called  for  by 
the  United  Nations,  a  program  which  will  protect 
the  interests  of  all  states. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viet Union's  proposals  of  May  10  present,  in  many 
respects,  the  Soviet  version  of  proposals  previously 
made  by  various  of  the  Western  Powers.  However, 
the  important  fact  is  not  the  original  authorship  of 
many  of  these  ideas.  What  is  important  is  the  fact 
that,  to  a  measurable  degree,  the  gaps  between  us 
seem  to  have  been  lessened.  The  United  States 
is  pleased  to  have  helped  bring  this  about. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  In  doing  it,  one  of  our 
major  jobs  will  be  to  provide  a  really  effective  sys- 
tem of  safeguards,  to  make  sure  that  both  nuclear 
and  conventional  disarmament  is  being  carried  out. 
This  is  one  important  way  to  contribute  to  inter- 
national trust  and  confidence.  This  trust,  this  con- 
fidence, cannot  be  created  overnight  by  words  alone ; 
it  will  require  much  more  than  that.  President 
Eisenhower  said  recently,  "There  can  be  no  true 
disarmament  without  peace,  and  there  can  be  no 
real  peace  without  very  material  disarmament." 
We  hope  that  progress  in  settling  outstanding  in- 
ternational problems  and  progress  toward  disarma- 
ment will  go  hand  in  hand.  The  United  States  will 
continue— patiently,  realistically,  persistently — to 
work  for  this  progress. 


1  Issued  at  London  on  May  18   (U.S./U.N.  press 
release  2160). 


establishment  of  the  necessary  international  control  over 
its  implementation. 

To  these  ends,  the  General  Assembly: 

1.  Recommends  all  States  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
ensure  scrupulous  compliance  with  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  condemning  all  forms  of  propaganda  for  a  new 
war,  to  put  an  end  to  all  calls  for  war  and  for  the  kin- 
dling of  hostility  between  peoples  in  the  press,  on  the 
radio,  in  the  cinema  and  in  public  statements.  Failure 
to  comply  with  this  recommendation  shall  be  regarded  as 
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a  violation  by  a  State  of  its  international  duty  and  of  its 
obligations  to  the  United  Nations,  namely,  to  abstain  in 
its  international  relations  from  the  threat  or  the  use  of 
force  and  not  to  permit  violations  of  the  territorial  integ- 
rity or  political  independence  of  any  State. 

2.  Notes  with  satisfaction  the  successes  achieved  in  the 
talks  between  the  interested  States  on  the  Korean  ques- 
tion— which  led  to  the  termination  of  the  war  in  Korea — 
and  also  on  the  question  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
Indo-China.  Two  dangerous  hotbeds  of  war  in  the  Far 
East  were  thereby  eliminated. 

As  a  result  of  negotiations  between  interested  States  it 
bas  also  proved  possible  to  settle  the  question  of  the  con- 
clusion of  a  Treaty  of  State  with  Austria,  providing  for 
the  restoration  of  an  independent  Austria.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  Austrian  question  constitutes  a  new  and  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  consolidation  of  peace  in  Eu- 
rope and  promotes  the  creation  of  conditions  for  the  suc- 
cessful settlement  of  other  outstanding  post-war  problems. 

All  this  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the  possibilities  of 
settling  outstanding  international  problems  by  means  of 
negotiations  between  States  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
freedom  and  the  national  independence  of  peoples  have 
by  no  means  been  exhausted. 

3.  Considers  that  the  reduction  of  international  tension 
and  the  creation  of  the  requisite  confidence  between 
States  would  be  promoted  if  the  Four  Powers — the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France — would  immediately  withdraw  their  armies  of 
occupation  from  the  territory  of  Germany  inside  their 
national  frontiers,  with  the  exception  of  strictly  limited 
•contingents  of  forces  left  temporarily  in  German  ter- 
ritory pending  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  their 
complete  withdrawal.  These  ends  would  also  be  served 
by  the  formation  of  strictly  limited  contingents  of  local 
police  forces  in  both  parts  of  Germany  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  joint  control  by  the  Four  Powers  over  the 
execution  of  the  relevant  agreement. 

The  General  Assembly  will  welcome  any  other  steps 
which  the  Four  Powers  may  take  with  a  view  to  with- 
drawing their  forces  from  German  territory,  and  also 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  settlement  of  the  German 
problem  in  the  interest  of  European  security  and  the 
national  unification  of  Germany  as  a  single  peace-loving 
and  democratic  State. 

4.  Considers  it  necessary  that  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  should  reach  agreement  on  the 
liquidation  of  foreign  military  bases  on  the  territory 
of  other  States  and  inform  the  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  results.  Such  an  agreement 
would  be  of  great  importance  for  the  reduction  of  inter- 
national tension  and  the  removal  of  mistrust  in  relations 
between  States,  and  would  help  to  create  the  necessary 
conditions  for  ending  the  armaments  race. 

5.  Invites  States  having  experience  in  the  production 
of  atomic  materials  and  atomic  energy  to  give  extensive 
industrial  and  scientific  and  technical  assistance  to  other 
countries  in  the  field  of  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic 
energy,  without  subordinating  such  assistance  to  any 
demands  of  a  political  or  military  nature. 

0.  Invites  the  States  concerned  to  settle  outstanding 
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questions  in  the  Far  East  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity,  since  the) 
existing  situation  of  tension  in  certain  areas  of  the  Far 
East  is  fraught  with  the  danger  of  a  new  war  and  con- 
stitutes a  serious  threat  to  the  maintenance  of  universal 
peace. 

7.  Considers  it  necessary  that  States,  in  their  eco-' 
nomic  relations,  should  remove  every  form  of  discrimi- 
nation impeding  the  development  of  broad  economic 
co-operation  between  them,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
trade.  The  rupture  of  the  old-established  former  trade 
links  between  States  is  prejudicial  to  both  private  and 
State  interests.  The  removal  of  such  discrimination  and 
the  broad  development  of  international  trade  relations 
based  on  the  principle  of  mutual  benefit  will  help  to 
consolidate  friendly  relations  between  States  and  will 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  well-being  of  peoples. 
Without  the  removal  of  these  obstacles  to  the  develop- 
ment of  international  trade  no  genuine  relaxation  of  ten- 
sion in  international  relations  can  be  anticipated. 

A  further  important  means  for  the  improvement  of 
mutual  understanding  and  the  reconciliation  of  peoples 
is  the  development  of  international  cultural  relations, 
notably  through  the  extensive  interchange  of  delegations, 
through  mutual  visits  by  representatives  of  industry,  '' 
agriculture,  trade,  science,  culture  and  art  and  by  stu- 
dent  delegations,  and  through  the  development  of 
tourism. 

8.  Decides  to  place  on  the  agenda  of  its  next  session  ! 
the  question  of  the  results  achieved  through  the  imple- 
mentation by  States  of  the  provisions  of  this  Declaration,  1 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  implementation  of 
these  provisions  will  correspond  to  the  desire  of  the  peo- 
ples for  peace,  will  promote  the  creation  of  the  necessary  ! 
confidence  between  States  and  will  thereby  facilitate  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  a  broad  disarmament  programme,  \ 
with  the  establishment  of  effective  international  control 
over  its  execution. 

Concerning  the  Conclusion  of  an  International  Con- 
vention on  the  Reduction  of  Armaments  and  the 
Prohibition  of  Atomic  Weapons 

The  General  Assembly   (Security  Council), 

Seeking  to  deliver  mankind  from  a  new  and  destructive  ' 
war,  to  reduce  the  tension  in  relations  between  States,  and  ' 
to  relieve  the  peoples  of  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  they  \ 
bear  as  a  result  of  the  continuing  armaments  race, 

Desirous  of  rendering  possible  the  use  of  resources  thus  i 
released  to  improve  the  well-being  of  the  peoples  and  to  j 
afford  extensive  assistance  to  the  economically  under-  I 
developed  countries, 

Instructs  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission  I 
to  draw  up  and  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Security 
council  a  draft  "international  convention  (treaty)  on  the 
question  of  the  reduction  of  armaments  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  atomic,  hydrogen  and  other  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction". 

Such  a  convention,  having  as  its  purpose  the  strengthen- 
ing of  peace  and  international  security,  shall  provide  for : 


(a)  the  complete  prohibition  of  the  use  and  production 
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both  of  nuclear  and  of  all  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  and  the  conversion  of  existing  stocks  of 
nuclear  weapons  for  peaceful  purposes ; 

(b)  a  major  reduction  in  all  armed  forces  and  all  con- 
ventional armaments ; 

(c)  the  establishment  of  a  control  organ  with  rights 
and  powers  and  functions  adequate  to  guarantee  in 
the  case  of  all  States  alike  the  effective  observance 
of  the  agreed  prohibitions  and  reductions. 

Accordingly,  the  convention  (treaty)  shall  contain  the 
isic  provisions  set  forth  hereunder  relating  to  the  execu- 
on  of  measures  for  the  reduction  of  the  conventional 
rmaments  of  States,  the  prohibition  of  atomic,  hydrogen 
ad  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the  procedure 
>r  the  carrying  out  of  these  measures  in  two  stages : 

irst  Stage — Measures  To  Be  Taken  in  1956 

The  following  measures  shall  be  taken  in  1956 : 

1.  The  States  Parties  to  the  convention  (treaty)  shall 
ledge  themselves,  as  a  first  step  towards  the  reduction  of 
■maments  and  armed  forces,  not  to  increase  their  armed 
»rces  and  conventional  armaments  above  the  level  ob- 
tining  on  31  December  1954.  They  shall  also  pledge 
lemselves  not  to  increase  their  appropriations  for  armed 
>rces  and  armaments,  including  atomic  weapons,  above 
le  level  of  the  expenditures  effected  for  those  purposes 
iring  the  year  ended  31  December  1954. 

The  above-mentioned  measures  shall  be  carried  out 
ithin  two  months  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  corre- 
)onding  agreement. 

The  United  States,  the  USSR,  China,  the  United  King- 
3m  and  France  shall  furnish  the  Disarmament  Com- 
ission,  within  one  month  after  the  entry  into  force  of 
le  convention  (treaty),  with  full  official  figures  of  their 
:med  forces,  conventional  armaments  and  expenditures 
ir  military  requirements. 

2.  An  agreed  level  shall  be  established  to  which  armed 
irces  of  all  States  in  excess  of  that  level  shall  be  reduced, 
i  order  that  no  State  may  possess  armed  forces  capable 

constituting  a  serious  threat  to  international  peace. 

substantial  reduction  shall  be  effected  in  the  armed 
irces  of  the  United  States,  the  USSR,  China,  the  United 
ingdom  and  France.  To  these  ends  the  above-mentioned 
re  Powers  shall  undertake  to  reduce  the  strength  of 
leir  armed  forces  so  that  they  do  not  exceed  the  follow- 
g  figures : 

nited  States 1,000,000  to  1,500,000. 

nion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics  1,000,000  to  1,500,000. 

hina 1,000,000  to  1,500,000. 

nited  Kingdom 650,000. 

ranee 650,000. 

The  five  Powers  shall  pledge  themselves  also  to  reduce 
ieir  conventional  armaments  correspondingly. 
The  above-mentioned  five  Powers  shall  in  the  course  of 
le  year  effect  a  reduction  in  their  armed  forces  and 
•maments  by  50  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  the 
vel  of  their  armed  forces  and  armaments  obtaining  on 
December  1954  and  the  reduced  level  of  the  armed 


forces  and  armaments  of  each  of  these  States  established 
in  accordance  with  the  pledges  made  by  them  as  set  forth 
hereinabove. 

Appropriations  by  States  for  armed  forces  and  con- 
ventional armaments  shall  be  reduced  correspondingly. 

3.  There  shall  be  convened,  not  later  than  during  the 
first  half  of  1956,  a  world  conference  on  the  general  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  and  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons, 
to  be  attended  by  States  both  Members  and  non-Members 
of  the  United  Nations,  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
size  of  the  reduction  of  the  armaments  and  armed  forces 
of  the  other  States  and  to  prohibiting  atomic  weapons. 

The  strength  of  the  armed  forces  which  other  States 
shall  be  authorized  to  retain,  shall  in  all  cases  be  consid- 
erably lower  than  the  levels  established  for  the  five  per- 
manent members  of  the  Security  Council. 

The  size  of  the  reduction  in  the  armaments  of  States, 
including  those  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  shall  be  established  on  the  basis  of  simple  agreed 
criteria,  including  demographic,  geographic,  economic  and 
political  factors,  with  a  view  to  the  strengthening  of 
world  peace  and  international  security  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  threat  of  aggression. 

4.  As  one  of  the  first  measures  for  the  execution  of  the 
programme  for  the  reduction  of  armaments  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  atomic  weapons,  States  possessing  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons  shall  pledge  themselves  to  discontinue 
tests  of  these  weapons. 

With  a  view  to  supervision  of  the  fulfilment  by  States 
of  the  afore-mentioned  pledge,  an  international  commis- 
sion shall  be  set  up  which  shall  be  required  to  report  to 
the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly. 

5.  Simultaneously  with  the  initiation  of  measures  to 
effect  the  first  half  of  the  agreed  reduction  of  the  arma- 
ments and  armed  forces  of  the  five  Powers  to  the  pre- 
scribed levels  and  before  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
agreement  on  the  complete  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons, 
States  shall  solemnly  pledge  themselves  not  to  use  nuclear 
weapons,  which  they  shall  regard  as  prohibited  to  them. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be  permitted  for  purposes 
of  defence  against  aggression,  when  a  decision  to  that 
effect  is  taken  by  the  Security  Council. 

6.  States  possessing  military,  naval  and  air  bases  in 
the  territories  of  other  States  shall  pledge  themselves  to 
liquidate  such  bases. 

The  question  of  the  bases  to  be  liquidated  during  the 
first  stage  shall  be  dealt  with  by  supplementary  agreement. 

The  carrying  out  of  these  measures  must  promote  the 
strengthening  of  the  requisite  confidence  between  States 
and  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  measures  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  and  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons 
envisaged  for  the  second  stage. 

Second  Stage — Measures  To  Be  Taken  in  1957 
The  following  measures  shall  be  taken  in  1957 : 

1.  The  production  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons 
shall  be  discontinued  immediately,  and  budgetary  appro- 
priations of  States  for  military  requirements  shall  be 
reduced  correspondingly. 

2.  The  United  States,  the  USSR,  China,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  shall,  in  the  course  of  one  year, 
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reduce  their  armed  forces  and  armaments  by  the  remain- 
ing 50  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  the  level  of  the 
armed  forces  and  armaments  of  each  of  these  five  States 
obtaining  on  31  December  1954  and  the  reduced  level  of 
the  armed  forces  and  armaments  of  each  of  these  States 
established  in  accordance  with  the  pledges  made  by  them 
under  the  convention.  These  States  shall  correspondingly 
reduce  their  appropriations  for  armed  forces  and  conven- 
tional armaments. 

During  this  stage,  measures  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  armaments  and  armed  forces  of  other 
States  to  the  extent  established  for  them  at  the  world 
conference  shall  also  be  completed. 

3.  After  the  reduction  of  armed  forces  and  conventional 
armaments  has  been  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  reduction  laid  down  in  the  convention, 
a  complete  prohibition  on  the  use  of  atomic,  hydrogen  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  shall  come  into  effect. 
The  elimination  of  such  weapons  from  the  armaments  of 
States  and  their  destruction  shall  begin  simultaneously 
with  the  final  25  per  cent  of  the  agreed  reductions  of 
armed  forces  and  conventional  armaments ;  and  both 
these  processes  shall  be  completed  within  the  time-limits 
in  1957.  All  atomic  materials  shall  thereafter  be  used 
exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes. 

States  shall  pledge  themselves  to  promote  extensive 
international  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  This  co-operation  shall  include  the  free  exchange 
of  information  concerning  the  use  of  atomic  energy  in 
industry,  agriculture  and  medicine  and  in  other  branches 
of  economic  and  scientific  activity.  In  this  connexion, 
special  attention  shall  be  given  to  assistance  to  economi- 
cally under-developed  countries.  Such  assistance  shall 
not  be  subordinated  to  any  demands  of  a  political  or 
military  nature. 

States  shall  endeavour  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  savings 
achieved  through  world-wide  disarmament  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  nuclear  weapons  to  the  extensive  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 

4.  Measures  for  the  liquidation  of  all  foreign  military, 
naval  and  air  bases  on  the  territories  of  other  States 
shall  be  completed. 

On  the  completion  of  all  the  measures  enumerated  above, 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Powers  should  further 
reduce  their  armaments  and  armed  forces  to  the  levels 
strictly  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  se- 
curity and  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  signatory 
States  under  the  terms  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  question  of  the  obligations  of  China,  as  one  of  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council,  under  the 
convention  on  the  reduction  of  armaments  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  atomic,  hydrogen,  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  shall  be  the  subject  of  consideration,  in  which 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  shall  participate. 

Concerning  International  Control  Over  the  Reduc- 
tion of  Armaments  and  the  Prohibition  of  Atomic 
Weapons 

The  General  Assembly, 

ReoOffnUrtng  the  great  importance  and  the  necessity  of 
instituting  effective  international  control  over  the  fulfil- 


ment by  States  of  their  obligations  under  the  conventii 
on  the  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces  and  tl 
prohibition  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons, 

Notes  that  the  requisite  conditions  for  the  institutii 
of  a  control  system  which  would  enjoy  the  confidence 
all  States  and  would  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  intt 
national  security  do  not  at  present  exist. 

It  is  impossible  to  disregard  the  fact  that  there  exia 
at  present  considerable  international  tension  and  mistru 
in  relations  between  States.  It  is  this  that  accounts  f 
the  fact  that,  in  the  conditions  of  mistrust  among  Stat 
which  have  come  into  being,  barriers  of  every  sort  a 
being  erected  even  in  regard  to  the  interchange  of  indu 
trial,  agricultural,  scientific,  cultural  and  other  deleg 
tions.  Such  a  situation  renders  difficult  the  attainment 
agreement  providing  for  States  to  grant  access  to  the 
undertakings,  particularly  those  engaged  in  military  pr 
duction,  to  foreign  control  officials  who  might  carry  o 
the  inspection  of  such  undertakings. 

In  the  present  circumstances,  in  which  many  States  a 
displaying  legitimate  anxiety  for  their  security,  it  c£ 
hardly  be  expected  that  they  should  trustingly  provi< 
other  States  with  facilities  for  access  to  industrial  ai 
other  resources  of  theirs  which  are  vital  to  their  securit 

In  so  far  as  the  necessary  trust  does  not  at  the  presei 
time  exist  between  States,  a  situation  may  arise  in  whi( 
the  adoption  of  decisions  on  international  control  will : 
reality  be  reduced  to  a  mere  formality  which  does  n< 
achieve  the  objective.  Such  a  possibility  is  the  mo; 
inadmissible  in  that  very  great  fears  exist  among  peac 
loving  peoples,  in  present  conditions,  in  connexion  wil 
the  existence  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons,  in  regai 
to  which  the  institution  of  international  control  is  pa 
ticularly  difficult. 

This  danger  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  atom 
production.  It  is  well  known  that  the  production  i 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  can  be  used  for  tl 
accumulation  of  stocks  of  explosive  atomic  materials,  ai 
for  their  accumulation  in  constantly  increasing  quantitie 
This  means  that  States  having  establishments  for  tl 
production  of  atomic  energy  can  accumulate,  in  contravei 
tion  of  the  relevant  agreements,  large  quantities  of  expL 
sive  materials  for  the  production  of  atomic  weapons.  Tl 
danger  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  particularly  clear  in  vie' 
of  the  fact  that  where  the  requisite  quantities  of  explosft 
atomic  materials  exist  production  of  actual  atomic  an 
hydrogen  bombs  is  technically  perfectly  feasible  and  ca 
be  effected  on  a  large  scale. 

Thus,  even  given  the  existence  of  a  formal  agreement  o 
international  control,  opportunities,  which  cannot  be  co^ 
ered  by  the  international  control  system,  exist  for  evadin 
such  control  and  for  organizing  the  clandestine  manufa< 
ture  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons.  In  these  cireun 
stances,  the  security  of  the  States  signatories  to  the  intei 
national  convention  cannot  be  guaranteed,  since  it  woul 
be  open  to  a  potential  aggressor  to  accumulate  stocks  0 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  for  a  surprise  atomic  attac 
on  peaceloving  States. 

Until  an  atmosphere  of  confidence  has  been  created  1j 
relations  between  States,  any  agreement  on  the  institutioi 
of  international  control  can  only  serve  to  lull  the  vigilanc 
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the  peoples.  It  will  create  a  false  sense  of  security 
Bplte  the  actual  existence  of  the  threat  of  the  production 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  and  consequently  also  of 
}  threat  of  surprise  attack  and  the  unleashing  of  an 
bale  war  with  all  its  appalling  consequences  for  the 
oples. 

tt  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  preparations  for  a 
■  war.  the  danger  of  which  has  been  vastly  increased  by 
}  development  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons,  in- 
Itably  necessitate  the  concentration  of  large  military 
■mations  at  certain  points  together  with  large  quantities 

conventional  armaments — aircraft,  artillery,  tanks, 
irships  and  so  forth.     The  concentration  and  movement 

large  formations  of  land,  sea  and  air  forces  cannot 

effected  except  through  important  communication 
ltres,  ports  and  airfields.  Under  conditions  of  modern 
litary  technique,  the  importance  of  such  points  in  the 
jparation  of  an  aggressive  war  has  not  diminished,  but 
on  the  contrary  increasing. 

tn  addition  to  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons,  for  all 
;ir  destructive  capacity,  armies  of  many  millions  and 
3t  quantities  of  conventional  armaments,  which  are  of 
:isive  importance  to  the  outcome  of  any  major  war, 
uld  inevitably  be  involved  in  military  operations  in  the 
snt  of  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Ul  this  must  be  taken  into  account  in  dealing  with  the 
)blem  of  instituting  international  control  over  the  ful- 
aent  by  States  of  their  obligations  under  the  convention 

the  reduction  of  armaments  and  the  prohibition  of 
imic  weapons, 
rhe  problem  of  instituting  international  control  and 

the  rights  and  powers  of  the  international  control 
;an  must  therefore  be  considered  in  close  connexion 
:h  the  execution  of  the  above-mentioned  measures  for 
!  relaxation  of  international  tension,  the  strengthen- 
;  of  trust  between  States  and  the  carrying  out  of  other 
asures  relating  to  the  reduction  of  armaments  and  the 
mibition  of  atomic  weapons. 
[n  view  of  the  foregoing, 

he  General  Assembly  institutes  an  international  con- 
1  organ  having  the  following  rights  and  powers : 
..  During  the  first  stage  of  execution  of  the  measures 
the  reduction  of  armaments  and  the  prohibition  of 
imic  weapons, 

(a)  in  order  to  prevent  a  surprise  attack  by  one  State 
upon  another,  the  international  control  organ  shall 
establish  on  the  territory  of  all  the  States  con- 
cerned, on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  control  posts  at 
large  ports,  at  railway  junctions,  on  main  motor 
highways  and  in  aerodromes.  The  function  of 
these  posts  shall  be  to  ensure  that  no  dangerous 
concentration  of  military  land  forces  or  of  air  or 
naval  forces  takes  place. 

(b)  the  international  control  organ  shall  have  the 
right  to  require  from  States  any  necessary  informa- 
tion on  the  execution  of  measures  for  the  reduction 
of  armaments  and  armed  forces. 

(c)  the  control  organ  shall  have  unimpeded  access  to 
records  relating  to  the  budgetary  appropriations  of 
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States  for  military  purposes,  including  all  decisions 
of  their  legislative  and  executive  organs  on  the 
subject.  States  shall  periodically,  within  specified 
time-limits,  furnish  the  control  organ  with  informa- 
tion on  the  execution  of  the  measures  provided  for 
in  the  convention  (treaty). 

2.  During  the  second  stage  of  execution  of  measures 
for  the  reduction  of  armaments  and  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons : 

The  carrying  out  of  the  measures  provided  for  in  the 
Declaration  set  forth  above  and  of  the  measures  for  the 
reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  envisaged  for  the 
first  stage  will  create  the  requisite  atmosphere  of  confi- 
dence between  States,  thereby  ensuring  the  necessary 
conditions  for  the  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  inter- 
national control  organ. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  international  control  organ 
shall  have  the  following  rights  and  powers : 

(a)  To  exercise  supervision,  including  inspection  on  a 
continuing  basis,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure 
implementation  of  the  convention  by  all  States. 
In  the  discharge  of  these  functions,  the  interna- 
tional control  organ  shall  also  have  the  right  to 
require  from  States  any  necessary  information  on 
the  execution  of  measures  for  the  reduction  of 
armaments  and  armed  forces. 

Staff  recruited  to  carry  out  the  work  of  inspection 
shall  be  selected  on  an  international  basis. 

(b)  To  have  in  all  States  signatories  to  the  convention 
its  own  permanent  staff  of  inspectors,  having  un- 
impeded access  at  all  times,  within  the  limits  of 
the  supervisory  functions  they  exercise,  to  all 
objects  of  control. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  surprise  attack  by  one 
State  upon  another,  the  international  control  organ 
shall  in  particular  have  on  the  territory  of  all  the 
States  concerned,  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  control 
posts  at  large  ports,  at  railway  junctions,  on  main 
motor  highways  and  in  aerodromes. 

(c)  The  control  organ  shall  have  unimpeded  access  to 
records  relating  to  the  budgetary  appropriations 
of  States  for  military  purposes,  including  all  de- 
cisions of  their  legislative  and  executive  organs 
on  the  subject.  States  shall  periodically,  within 
specified  time-limits,  furnish  the  control  organ 
with  information  on  the  execution  of  the  measures 
provided  for  in  the  convention  (treaty). 

3.  The  control  organ  shall  make  recommendations  to 
the  Security  Council  on  measures  of  prevention  and  sup- 
pression with  regard  to  States  infringing  the  convention 
on  the  reduction  of  armaments  and  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons. 

4.  The  functions  and  powers  of  the  permanent  inter- 
national control  organ  shall  be  defined  on  the  basis  of  the 
foregoing  principles,  and  appropriate  instructions  shall 
be  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Austria 

State  treaty  for  the  reestablishment  of  an  independent 
and  democratic  Austria.  Signed  at  Vienna  May  15, 
1955,  by  United  States,  France,  U.S.S.R.,  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  Austria. 
Enters  into  force  upon  deposit  of  instruments  of  rati- 
fication by  the  above  signatories ;  any  member  of  the 
United  Nations  (not  a  signatory  to  the  treaty)  which 
was  at  war  with  Germany  on  May  8,  1945,  and  which 
had  then  the  status  of  a  United  Nation,  may  accede  to 
the  treaty.  Accession  shall  be  by  the  deposit  of  an 
instrument  of  accession  and  shall  take  effect  upon 
deposit. 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention  and  three  related  proto- 
cols.    Done  at  Geneva  September  6,  1952.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Israel,  April  6,  1955. 

Genocide 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  the  crime 
of  genocide.     Done  at  Paris  December  9,  1948.2 
Accession  deposited:  Albania,  May  12,  1955. 

Germany 

Convention   on  the  Presence  of  Foreign  Forces  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.     Signed  at  Paris  Octo- 
ber 23,  1954.     Entered  into  force  May  6,  1955. 
Accessions  deposited:  Belgium,  April  22,  1955;  Nether- 
lands, April  30,   1955;   Canada,   May  3,   1955;   Den- 
mark, May  4,  1955 ;  Luxembourg,  May  4,  1955. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Convention  on  uniformity  of  nomenclature  for  classifica- 
tion of  merchandise.     Signed  at  Santiago  May  3,  1923. 
Entered  into  force  October  8,  1924.     44  Stat.  2559. 
Withdrawal  effective:  United  States,  May  24,  1955. 


BILATERAL 

Costa  Rica 

Agreement  extending  agreement  for  a  cooperative  agri- 
culture program.     Effected  by  exchange  of  notes   at 
San  Jose''  January  18  and  February  7,  1955. 
Entered  into  force:  April  22,  1955  (date  of  entry  into 

force  of  operational  arrangements  for  continuation 

of  program). 

Haiti 

Agreement  implementing  article  VI,  paragraph  4,  of  the 
agreement  for  a  cooperative  program  of  rural  educa- 
tion of  May  28,  1954  (TIAS  8035).  Effected  by  ex- 
change  of  notes  at  Port-au-Prince  January  28  and  Feb- 
ruary :;,  lit.",.-,. 


Entered  into  force:  February  9,  1955  (date  of  suppl 
mental  agreement). 

Korea 

Agreement  relating  to  duty-free  entry  and  defraymei 
of  inland  transportation  charges  on  relief  supplies  an 
packages,  with  memorandum  of  interpretation.  E 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Seoul  April  22  and  Ma 
2,  1955.     Entered  into  force  May  2,  1955. 

Netherlands 

Agreement  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  patent  righi 
and  technical  information  for  defense  purposes,  wit 
exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  The  Hague  April  2 
1955.  Entered  into  force  provisionally  April  29,  195E 
enters  into  force  definitively  on  the  date  the  Unite 
States  is  notified  that  the  constitutional  approval  fc 
the   Netherlands   has   been   obtained. 

Paraguay 

Agreement  extending  agreement  for  a  cooperative  agr 
culture  program  of  September  18  and  November  1 
1950  (TIAS  2205).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  i 
Asunci6n  April  5,  1955.  Entered  into  force  April  I 
1955  (date  of  an  agreement  on  program  and  financij 
contributions). 

Agreement  extending  agreement  for  a  cooperative  edi 
cation  program  of  September  18  and  November  11,  19c 
(TIAS  2206).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  t 
Asunci6n  April  5,  1955.  Entered  into  force  April  I 
1955  (date  of  an  agreement  on  program  and  financh 
contributions). 

Agreement  extending  agreement  for  a  cooperative  healt 
and  sanitation  program  of  September  18  and  Noven 
ber  11,  1950  (TIAS  2388).  Effected  by  exchange  c 
notes  at  Asunci6n  April  5,  1955.  Entered  into  for< 
April  5,  1955  (date  of  an  agreement  on  program  an 
financial  contributions). 

Philippines 

Agreement  relating  to  military  assistance.  Effected  b 
exchange  of  notes  at  Manila  April  27,  1955.  Entere 
into  force  April  27,  1955. 
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'  Xot  in  force. 

'No!  in  force  for  flic  United  Slates. 


Consular  Offices 

Press  release  276  dated  May  20 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  20  tha 
the  American  Consulate  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  Federatioi 
of  Malaya,  will  be  redesignated  as  a  Consulate  Genera 
effective  June  1.  This  step  has  been  taken  after  consulta 
tion  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Governmen 
of  the  Federation  of  Malaya.  Eric  Kocher,  present  U.S 
Consul  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  has  been  nominated  to  be  tht 
first  Consul  General. 

The  elevation  of  the  American  consular  office  in  th< 
Malay  Federation  capital  to  a  Consulate  General  is  con 
sonant  with  the  Federation  of  Malaya's  growing  st  atari 
and  with  the  increasingly  important  role  it  will  play  as  it 
further  develops  to  full  nationhood.  The  new  Consulate 
General  will  work  In  close  cooperation  with  the  Amcricai 
Consulate  General  at  Singapore. 
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Check  List  off  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  May  16-22 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Press  releases  issued  prior  to  May  16  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  255  of 
May  10 ;  260,  and  261  of  May  11 ;  and  265  of  May  13. 

No.      Date  Subject 

266    5/16    U.S.-Cambodian     military     assistance 

agreement. 
f267    5/16     Sebald:     revision    of    U.S.-Philippine 
trade  agreement. 

Beaulac :  technical  cooperation. 

Agricultural  delegation  exchange  with 
U.S.S.R. 

Morlock  retirement. 

Foreign  Relations  volume. 

Prewar    savings   investments   in    Ger- 
many. 
f  273     5/18    Hoover :   "Some  Economic  Aspects  of 
the  Cold  War." 

Blair  House  to  be  official  residence. 

Upton  sworn  in  as  member  of  German 
Board  of  Review. 

Kuala  Lumpur  redesignated  as  Consu- 
late General. 

Kalijarvi :  "International    Trade    and 
National  Security." 

Lattimore  passport. 

Chapin  nomination  to  be  Ambassador 
to  Iran. 
*280    5/20    Jones  nomination  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Liberia. 


f268 
t269 

*270 
t271 
t272 


5/17 
5/17 

5/17 

5/17 
5/17 


*274 

5/18 

*275 

5/18 

276 

5/20 

t277 

5/19 

*278 

5/20 

*279 

5/20 

*Not  printed. 

f  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes  se- 
lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  tlie  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


Cumulative  Effects  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  1 


mm 


Three  weeks  ago  I  appeared  before  your  col- 
leagues of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee 2  to  support  the  request  of  President  Eisen- 
hower for  the  continuation  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  mutual  security  program  next  year. 
In  this  short  interval  of  3  weeks,  historic  events 
have  taken  place,  events  which  confirm  the  sound- 
ness of  the  program. 

In  Paris  there  occurred  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Western  European  Union  and  the  meeting  of  the 
Nato  Council  which  included  the  German  Federal 
Republic.  These  meetings  marked  the  accom- 
plishment of  one  of  the  major  goals  of  ourselves 
and  of  our  European  allies — the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  as  a  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  sovereign  state,  the  bringing  of  that 
state  into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  further  uniting  and  strengthening 
of  Western  Europe. 

Another  historic  development  occurred  in 
Vienna.  There  was  signed  there  the  Austrian 
State  Treaty.  Our  Government  has  been  working 
for  that  for  a  long  time.  It  took  8  years  of  per- 
sistent negotiation,  with  379  meetings,  before  the 
Soviet  Government  would  agree  to  the  kind  of 
treaty  which  gives  the  Austrians  real  independ- 
ence. 

I  have  already  reported  to  this  committee  in 
executive  session  on  these  events  of  Paris  and 
Vienna.  They  could  never  have  been  achieved  had 
it  not  been  for  the  cumulative  effect  of  our  overall 
mutual  security  effort  in  its  various  phases  during 
this  postwar  decade.    These  great  events  enable 


1  Made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  May  25  (press  release  292). 
1  Bclletih  of  May  23,  1955,  p.  854. 


me  to  come  before  you  today  and  say  with  renewed 
confidence  that  this  program  really  works  and 
is  worth  the  energy  and  the  patience  and  the  money 
that  the  United  States  has  put  into  it. 

This  committee  has  for  many  years  given  pains- 
taking study  to  this  complex  program  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  it.  You  deserve  much  credit 
for  what  the  program  has  accomplished. 

Adapting  to  Changing  Conditions 

We  have  been  working  at  parts  of  this  mutual 
security  program  for  about  10  years  now.  It  has 
been  unique  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world.  We 
in  the  United  States  have  decided  that  in  our  own 
interest  it  would  be  wise  to  devote  a  substantial 
part  of  our  resources  to  helping  other  free  nations 
to  build  the  economic  health  and  military  strength 
needed  for  the  preservation  of  their  freedom.  We 
do  so  without  any  thought  of  aggrandizement  for 
ourselves. 

Over  the  years,  this  unique  experiment  in  inter- 
national relations  has  undergone  many  changes — 
changes  of  emphasis,  additions  and  subtractions, 
changes  of  organization  and  administration.  This 
year  new  changes  are  proposed  in  order  to  adapt 
the  program  to  changing  conditions  and  to  assure 
better  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  ends. 

The  President  has  announced  that  there  will  be 
a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  program.3 
Heretofore,  it  has  been  administered  by  Mr.  Har- 
old E.  Stassen  and  his  associates  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  President  has  announced  that  the  affairs  of 
that  agency  will  be  transferred  to  the  Department 


'Ibid.,  May  2,  1955,  p.  715. 
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of  State  as  of  June  30,  1955 — except  for  certain 
military  functions  to  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
Stassen  and  his  associates  for  the  way  in  which 
their  work  has  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  our  country.  I  hope  that,  when 
this  responsibility  comes  to  the  State  Department, 
it  will  be  possible  to  carry  on  with  equal  effective- 
ness. To  this  end,  the  President  plans  shortly  to 
submit,  for  Senate  confirmation,  the  name  of  a 
distinguished  former  member  of  this  House,  John 
B.  Hollister,  to  be  director  of  the  successor  agency, 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
within  the  Department  of  State. 

The  total  of  funds  requested  by  President  Eisen- 
hower to  advance  the  purposes  of  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program  next  year  is  $3,530,000,000.  Of  this 
amount,  approximately  one  half,  or  $1,717,200,000, 
is  intended  to  be  used  directly  to  maintain  and 
build  up  the  military  forces  of  allies.  In  addition 
to  that  half  of  the  total  fund,  another  $1,000,300,- 
000  is  designed  for  what  is  called  defense  support. 
That  means  economic  help  to  countries  which  can- 
not otherwise  carry  the  burden  of  as  large  defense 
establishments  as  seem  desirable.  A  military 
establishment  is  not  only  economically  nonproduc- 
tive, but  it  subtracts  largely  from  the  productivity 
of  a  people.  There  are  some  nations  so  situated 
that  it  is  deemed  desirable  that  they  should  have 
a  greater  military  establishment  than  their  econ- 
omies can  presently  support.  By  direct  military 
aid  and  defense  support,  there  are  made  available 
for  the  defense  of  the  free  world  far  larger  mili- 
tary forces  than  would  be  available  if  the  same 
amount  of  money  was  spent  on  our  own  military 
establishment. 

The  foregoing  accounts  for  approximately  77 
percent  of  the  total  fund  requested.  The  remain- 
ing 23  percent,  or  $812,500,000,  is  designed  for 
programs  unrelated  to  military  purposes.  The 
principal  items  are  $337,000,000  for  economic  aid 
to  Asia,  of  which  $200,000,000  is  for  a  special  fund 
for  regional  development.  There  are  funds  for 
technical  cooperation  in  the  amount  of  $172,000,- 
000.  $100,000,000  is  designed  as  a  contingent 
fund  for  the  President. 

Geographical  Distribution 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  23  percent 
of  the  fund  which  is  not  related  to  military  estab- 
lishments is  as  follows:  $21,000,000  for  Europe, 
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chiefly  for  West  Berlin ;  $52,000,000  for  the  other 
American  Republics;  $179,000,000  for  the  Middle 
East;  $337,500,000  for  Asia;  and  $222,500,000  for 
nonregional  programs,  including  the  multilateral 
programs  and  the  President's  Contingency  Fund. 

In  past  years  a  major  part  of  the  military  and 
economic  assistance  authorized  by  the  Congress 
under  the  mutual  security  program  has  been 
furnished  to  the  nations  of  free  Europe.  The  best 
measure  of  the  success  of  this  program  is  the  re- 
markable growth  of  economic  vitality,  political 
stability  and  military  strength  among  these  na- 
tions. Nato  is  a  going  concern ;  European  unity 
has  moved  forward ;  production,  trade,  and  living 
standards  have  risen.  Europe  still  faces  many 
difficult  problems,  and  our  interest  in  the  success- 
ful solution  of  these  problems  remains  undimin- 
ished. However,  there  has  been  a  significant  im- 
provement of  conditions  in  Europe.  Perhaps  be- 
cause of  that  we  now  look  more  closely  at  Asia  and 
see  more  clearly  its  needs.  The  mutual  security 
program  for  next  year  is  planned  accordingly. 

In  addition  to  continuing  and  in  some  cases  in- 
creasing present  programs  in  the  free  countries  of 
Asia,  particularly  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  President  has  requested  a  special  fund 
for  discretionary  use  in  eastern  and  southern  Asia. 
International  communism  is  pressing  hard  to  ex- 
tend its  influence  in  Asian  countries  which  lack 
the  economic  strength  to  support  an  adequate  de- 
fense establishment  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
foundation  of  political  stability  and  steadily 
improving  living  standards. 

By  means  of  the  Manila  Pact  and  other  defense 
treaties,  we  have  placed  the  Communists  on  notice 
regarding  the  danger  to  them  of  further  armed 
aggression  in  that  area.  But  this  is  not  all  that 
we  can  and  should  do.  "We  know  that  nations 
which  are  economically  weak  find  it  difficult  to 
become  politically  strong  and  nationally  secure. 
We  believe  that  an  increase  in  free  Asia's  economic 
strength  can  be  another  effective  resistant  to  com- 
munism. The  President's  fund  for  free  Asia  is 
designed  to  stimulate  the  development  of  economic 
strength  and  cooperation  in  this  area. 

We  have  in  mind  that  the  use  of  these  funds 
should  be  on  a  bilateral  basis  between  the  United 
States  and  individual  Far  Eastern  nations  in  the 
program.  We  have  in  mind  also  that  it  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  us  as  well  as  to  the  other  par- 
ticipating nations  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  own 
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cooperative  effort  in  seeking  ways  to  solve  their 
own  problems  of  development.  The  nations  of 
free  Asia  already  have  an  instrument  for  this 
purpose  in  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  for  Cooperative  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  This  some- 
what cumbersome  title  is  often  abbreviated  and 
known  as  the  Colombo  Plan.  It  is  possible  that 
further  development  of  this  organization,  in  which 
we  already  join  with  our  Asian  friends,  would 
provide  ideas  and  guidance  to  strengthen  the  area 
both  economically  and  politically. 

Simla  Conference 

In  this  connection,  I  should  refer  to  the  con- 
ference recently  held  by  representatives  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  Colombo  Plan  nations  at  Simla  in 
India.  This  conference  brought  together  many 
of  the  Asian  countries  and  was  in  itself  a  substan- 
tial step  forward.  The  conference  recognized  the 
desirability  of  a  regional  approach  and  the  need 
for  further  study  of  it.  The  conference  also  rec- 
ognized that  there  would  be  no  advantage  in 
having  some  intermediate  regional  organization 
and  that  it  would  be  effective  for  the  United 
States  to  administer  on  a  bilateral  basis  any  aid 
the  Congress  should  choose  to  make  available. 
This  view  is,  of  course,  in  full  accord  with  our 
own. 

I  am  not  myself  an  expert  on  all  the  details  of 
these  matters  of  which  I  speak.  But  I  do  have  a 
confident  overall  judgment  as  to  the  value  to  the 
United  States  of  these  programs  as  a  whole.  In 
my  opinion  these  mutual  security  programs  are 
achieving  measurable  success  in  bringing  about 
the  conditions  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  the  best 
guaranty  of  peace  and  freedom  in  the  world.  The 
price  we  are  paying  for  this  result  I  consider  to 
be  a  reasonable  price  when  measured  in  terms  of 
the  attainable  results. 

This  program  of  mutual  security  continues  to 
be  an  essential  part  of  our  overall  policy  of  seek- 
ing to  bring  those  rulers  who  now  follow  the  line 
of  international  communism  to  see  the  futility  of 
the  policy  of  attempting  world  conquest.  Also 
we  hope  that  there  may  come  policies  designed 
better  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
subject  peoples.  The  recent  events  in  Europe  to 
which  I  first  alluded  suggest  that  the  time  may  be 
nearing  when  those  who  have  been  seeking  the 
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conquest  of  freedom  will  in  fact  adopt  more  tol- 
erable policies. 

I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  I  think  we  have 
achieved  our  goals.  There  are  still  bad  spots  as 
well  as  good  spots.  Also,  it  may  be  that  the  inter- 
national Communists  consider  that  any  new  poli- 
cies which  they  now  adopt  are  part  of  the  classic 
design  which  Lenin  said  means  that  "we  might 
have  to  go  in  zigzags,  sometimes  retracing  our 
steps,  sometimes  giving  up  the  course  once  selected 
and  trying  various  others,"  and  which  Stalin  said 
involves  "maneuvering  the  reserves  with  a  view  to 
effecting  a  proper  retreat  when  the  enemy  is 
strong."  Nevertheless,  I  do  feel  a  certain  sense 
of  encouragement  because  today  the  tactics  of  the 
international  Communists  suggest  that  they  rea- 
lize that  the  free  world  is  in  fact  "strong"  and 
that  they  do  have  to  give  up  some  of  the  courses 
they  once  selected. 

Four  Soviet  Reversals 

I  have  referred  to  the  events  of  recent  days. 
These  have  been  marked  by  a  striking  reversal  of 
many  of  the  policies  of  the  Soviet  rulers.  They 
reversed  their  position  with  reference  to  the 
Austrian  State  Treaty.  The  consequent  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops  from  this  advanced  posi- 
tion in  the  heart  of  Europe  will  be  the  first  time 
in  Europe  that  the  Red  forces  will  have  gone 
homeward  since  they  took  their  forward  positions 
10  years  ago. 

Then  there  is  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers to  Belgrade.  For  7  years,  since  the  Yugoslav 
Government  seceded  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  it  has 
been  consistently  reviled  and  threatened.  Its 
party  was  excommunicated  by  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  as  guilty  of  flagrant  heresy.  Now  the 
heads  of  the  Soviet  state,  who  have  never  yet  in 
time  of  peace  left  their  home  country,  go  to  Bel- 
grade to  make  their  peace.  Independence  is  re- 
warded, and  heresy  is  condoned.  This  is  bound 
to  have  a  profound  effect  throughout  the  Soviet 
zone. 

On  the  subject  of  disarmament,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  recently  altered  its  position.4  Its  present 
position  contains  much  which  is  not  clear  or  not 
acceptable  to  the  United  States,  but  at  least  the 
Soviet  Union  now  recognizes  as  valid  certain  basic 
propositions  which  up  until  now  it  has  consist- 

4  For  text  of  Soviet  disarmament  proposals  of  May  10, 
see  ibid.,  May  30,  1955,  p.  900. 
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ently  rejected.  For  example,  the  Soviet  Union 
now  no  longer  insists  that  any  reduction  of  land 
armaments  should  be  on  a  percentage  basis  which 
would  perpetuate,  and  indeed  accentuate,  its  pres- 
ent superiority  in  that  particular  field. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  leaders,  after  having  said 
that  consummation  of  the  Paris  accords  would  be 
a  serious  impediment  to  further  talks,  now  seem 
ready  for  such  talks — Pravdd's  complaint  being 
that  we  do  not  seem  to  be  willing  to  talk  long 
enough. 

No  one  can  be  confident  as  to  the  meaning  of 
these  four  reversals,  which  have  been  accumulated 
within  the  span  of  a  few  weeks.  Certainly,  one 
interpretation  is  that  they  hope  by  this  show  of 
sweet  reasonableness  to  bring  the  free  nations  to  a 
sense  of  security  so  that  they  will  abandon  meas- 
ures which  have  so  far  enabled  them  to  help  each 
other  preserve  their  freedom.  There  are,  within 
the  free  nations,  some  who  are  tempted  by  this 
prospect.  For  the  most  part,  they  look  to  the 
United  States  to  see  how  we  interpret  the  recent 
Soviet  gestures.  If  we  seem  to  regard  them  as 
demonstrating  a  basic  change  of  Soviet  attitude 
and  as  indicating  that  the  danger  is  over,  they  will 
hastily  follow  in  that  way.  In  that  event  much 
of  the  solidarity  and  strength  which  has  been  built 
over  past  years  would  quickly  disintegrate. 

The  United  States  eagerly  welcomes,  and  will 
fully  and  in  good  faith  explore,  all  new  possibili- 
ties of  insuring  a  just  and  durable  peace.  That 
is  the  goal  to  which  our  Nation  is  dedicated,  and 
we  shall  not  let  pass  any  opportunities  to  advance 
toward  it.  We  welcome  recent  Soviet  deeds  which 
suggest  a  greater  degree  of  tolerance  and  a  greater 
acceptance  of  freedom  and  independence.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  judge  that  the 
danger  was  now  past  or  to  act  in  such  a  manner 
that  others  might  think  we  judged  it  past.  There 
could  be  no  worse  moment  to  depart  from  the 
policies  which  the  program  represents  and  which 
have  brought  us  where  we  are. 

We  can  hope  that  a  new  day  is  coming ;  but  too 
often  men  have  been  lured  to  their  doom  by  mis- 
taking a  false  dawn  for  the  real  dawn.  We  must 
not  make  that  mistake. 

Let  us  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  The  mu- 
tual security  program,  like  everything  human,  is 
doubtless  imperfect;  but  the  principles  which  it 
embodies  have  been  tested  and  proved  good. 
Therefore,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  continue  it. 


Recent  Significant  Developments 

News  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  288  dated  May  24 

Since  we  last  met  many  significant  things  have 
happened.  In  Europe  we  saw  a  free  and  sov- 
ereign Federal  German  Republic  take  its  seat  next 
to  that  of  France  in  the  Council  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  We  saw  the  first  meeting  of  the 
new  Council  for  Western  European  Union,  also 
including  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  We 
saw  the  signing  of  the  Austrian  State  Treaty  call- 
ing for  an  early  withdrawal  of  the  Red  Army 
troops,  the  first  such  withdrawal  to  have  occurred 
in  Europe  since  they  took  their  forward  positions 
10  years  ago.  We  see  the  Soviet  heads  of  govern- 
ment planning  a  humble  pilgrimage  to  Belgrade 
to  honor  the  defector,  whom,  until  recently,  the 
Soviet  Communists  had  abused  and  reviled.  We 
have  had  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Big  Four 
Foreign  Ministers  at  Vienna  as  part  of  the  prep- 
aration for  a  Big  Four  meeting  at  the  level  of 
Heads  of  Government. 

It  is  not  possible  as  yet  to  grasp  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  what  is  taking  place.  But  it  is  clear 
that  we  are  seeing  the  results  of  a  policy  of  build- 
ing unity  and  strength  within  the  free  world.  It 
is  that  policy,  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
disrupt  it,  and  the  strains  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  itself  been  subjected  which  undoubtedly 
require  a  radical  change  of  tactics  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  now  particularly  illus- 
trated by  new  Soviet  attitudes  toward  Austria  and 
Yugoslavia.  No  doubt  these  new  tactics  will  in- 
volve some  risks  to  the  free  nations.  Also  they 
will  surely  bring  vast  new  opportunities.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  we  should  adhere  to  the 
principles  which  we  now  know  produce  good 
fruits. 


Proposed  Meeting  of 
Heads  of  Government 

Press  release  291  dated  May  24 

At  his  news  conference  on  May  %4-,  Secretary 
Dulles  was  asked  whether  he  regarded  the  proposed 
meeting  of  the  Heads  of  Government  to  be  essen- 
tially a  procedural  meeting  since  matters  of  sub- 
stance would  not  be  referred  to  it.  The  Secretary 
replied: 
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That,  I  think,  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
invitation  that  was  given.1  The  President  said  in 
the  television  talk  that  we  had  together 2  that  this 
is  designed  to  be  not  an  end  but  a  beginning.  It 
is  designed  to  open  up  new  paths,  new  ways  in 
which  to  solve  some  of  these  problems.  We  never 
expected  that  in  the  time  that  would  be  available 
to  the  Heads  of  Government  these  problems  which 
have  defied  solution  for  years,  indeed  generations, 
are  going  to  be  solved  in  a  few  days.  It  may  take 
weeks,  months,  and  years  to  solve  these  problems. 

What  is  needed  is  a  new  impetus  and  a  new  spirit 
to  be  put  into  the  task  of  their  solution.  That,  we 
hope,  will  come  out  of  this  meeting. 

Citing  criticism  voiced  in  Moscow  that  the 
Heads  of  Government  should  have  a  longer  meet- 
ing than  3  or  ^  days  and  should  deal  with  problems 
of  substance,  a  correspondent  asked  xohether  he 
regarded  this  criticism  as  an  indication  that  the 
Soviets  might  want  to  change  the  whole  terms  of 
the  meeting.     The  Secretary  replied: 

Well,  I  should  be  greatly  surprised  if  that  were 
a  correct  interpretation.  We  discussed,  at  the  in- 
formal four-power  meeting  which  we  had  in 
Vienna,  the  general  philosophy  and  approach  that 
was  embodied  in  the  three-power  invitation,  and 
the  next  day  Mr.  Molotov  said  publicly  that  the 
Soviet  Union  took  a  "positive  attitude,"  as  he  put 
it,  toward  the  forthcoming  conference. 

Asked  whether  he  expected  to  attend  the  San 
Francisco  commemorative  meeting  of  the  signing 
of  the  U.  N.  Charter,  how  long  he  expected  to 
remain,  and  whether  this  meeting  might  be  utilized 
for  further  preliminary  discussions  looking  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Heads  of  Government,  Secretary 
Dulles  replied: 

I  expect  to  be  there,  yes.  The  ceremony  lasts 
throughout  the  week,  I  think,  beginning  on  the 
20th  and  ending  on  the  26th  of  June,  which  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  I  would  expect  that  I  would  probably 
be  there  for  most  of  that  week.  That  might  be 
the  occasion  of  further  preliminary  talks  among 
the  four  Foreign  Ministers  in  anticipation  of  the 
Heads  of  Government  talk.     Nothing  of  that  sort 


•For  text  of  the  U.  S.-U.  K.-French  invitation  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  see  Bulletin  of  May  23,  1955,  p.  832.  The 
U.  S.  S.  R.  accepted  the  invitation  in  notes  dated  May  26. 

*Ibid.,  May  30, 1955,  p.  871. 


has  been  arranged,  but  it  looks  as  though  matters 
might  develop  in  that  direction. 

Asked  whether  there  are  any  plans  for  the  three 
Western  Powers  to  coordinate  their  plans  in  ad- 
vance of  the  ''summit"  meeting,  Mr.  Dulles  said: 

Well,  there  are  no  concrete  plans  in  that  respect, 
but  it  would  be  normal  if  we  move  along  that  line. 
We  did  have,  as  you  will  recall,  prior  to  the  four- 
power  meeting  in  Berlin  of  last  year,  preparatory 
talks  among  the  three  Western  Powers.  I  would 
expect  that  we  would  have  talks  among  ourselves 
before  going  to  a  Heads  of  Government  con- 
ference. 

Asked  whether  the  possibility  of  preliminary 
talks  referred  to  the  Heads  of  Government  level 
or  the  Foreign  Ministers  level,  the  Secretary 
replied: 

I  was  referring  to  the  fact  that,  before  we  met 
with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment level,  there  would,  I  assume,  take  place  pre- 
paratory talks  among  the  three  Western  Govern- 
ments. 

Such  preparatory  talks  are  generally  held  at 
what  is  called  the  working  level,  and  the  results 
go  up  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  or  Heads  of  Gov- 
ernment, but  they  do  not  involve  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters or  Heads  of  Government  themselves  getting 
together — so  far,  at  least. 

Asked  whose  move  it  is  now  to  determine  the 
time  and  place  of  the  Heads  of  Government  meet- 
ing, the  Secretary  replied: 

It  is,  I  would  think,  certainly  within  the  normal 
competence  of  the  inviting  powers  to  do  that.  In 
other  words,  we  made  an  invitation  to  a  meeting, 
outlining  what  we  thought  should  be  the  general 
character  of  that  meeting.  We  did  not  at  that 
time  attempt  to  fix  a  date  or  a  place  for  the  reason 
that  at  that  time  the  matter  was  being  worked  out 
in  Paris  by  the  three  Foreign  Ministers.  None 
of  us  could  without  further  consultations  with 
the  Head  of  his  Government  come  to  a  date  which 
we  were  confident  would  be  acceptable  to  all  three. 
So  that  aspect  of  the  matter  is  being  explored.  I 
have  had  to  discuss  it  with  the  President,  and  the 
other  Foreign  Ministers  have  had  to  discuss  it 
with  their  Heads  of  Government.  Each  of  them 
has  engagements  ahead,  and  the  coordinating  of 
those  is  a  process  which  is  now  going  on. 
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Text  of  Austrian  State  Treaty 


STATE  TREATY 

FOR   TEE  RE-ESTABLISHMENT   OF  AN 

INDEPENDENT  AND   DEMOCRATIC 

AUSTRIA 


Preamble 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  France,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers",  of  the 
one  part  and  Austria,  of  the  other  part ; 

Whereas  on  13th  March,  1938,  Hitlerite  Germany  an- 
nexed Austria  by  force  and  incorporated  its  territory  in 
the  German  Reich ; 

Whereas  in  the  Moscow  Declaration  published  on  1st 
November,  1943,1  the  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  of  America  declared  that  they  regarded  the  an- 
nexation of  Austria  by  Germany  on  13th  March,  1938,  as 
null  and  void  and  affirmed  their  wish  to  see  Austria  re- 
established as  a  free  and  independent  State,  and  the 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation  made  a  similar 
declaration  on  16th  November,  1943 ; 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  Allied  victory  Austria  was 
liberated  from  the  domination  of  Hitlerite  Germany; 

Whereas  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  Austria, 
taking  into  account  the  importance  of  the  efforts  which 
the  Austrian  people  themselves  have  made  and  will  have 
to  continue  to  make  for  the  restoration  and  democratic 
reconstruction  of  their  country,  desire  to  conclude  a  treaty 
re-establishing  Austria  as  a  free,  independent  and  demo- 
cratic State,  thus  contributing  to  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  Europe ; 

Whereas  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  desire  by 
means  of  the  present  Treaty  to  settle  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  justice  all  questions  which  are  still  out- 
standing in  connection  with  the  events  referred  to  above, 


Editor's  Note.  For  a  review  of  the  Austrian  treaty 
question  up  to  the  spring  of  1958,  see  Bulletin  of  June  8, 
1!).".::,  p.  805;  (or  a  .summary  of  developments  during  1953 
and  1954,  we  Bulletin  of  Dec.  13,  1954,  p.  907;  for  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Austrian-Soviet  talks  of  April  1955, 
■ee  Hi  i.i.kii.v  of  .May  2,  1955,  p.  733. 

'  BtrLLETUi  of  Xov.  6,  1043,  p.  310. 
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including  the  annexation  of  Austria  by  Hitlerite  Germany 
and  participation  of  Austria  in  the  war  as  an  integral  part 
of  Germany ;  and 

Whereas  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  Austria 
are  desirous  for  these  purposes  of  concluding  the  present 
Treaty  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  friendly  relations  between 
them,  thereby  enabling  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
to  support  Austria's  application  for  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization; 

Have  therefore  appointed  the  undersigned  Plenipoten- 
tiaries who,  after  presentation  of  their  full  powers,  found 
in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  on  the  following 
provisions : 

PART  I 

Political  and  Territorial  Clauses 

Article  1 

Re-Establishment  of  Austria  as  a  Free  and 
Independent  State 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  recognize  that  Aus- 
tria is  re-established  as  a  sovereign,  independent  and 
democratic  State. 

Article  2 

Maintenance  of  Austria's  Independence 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  declare  that  they 
will  respect  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Austria  as  established  under  the  present  Treaty. 

Article  3 

Recognition  by  Gebmany  of  Austrian  Independence 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  incorporate  in 
the  German  Peace  Treaty  provisions  for  securing  from 
Germany  the  recognition  of  Austria's  sovereignty  and 
independence  and  the  renunciation  by  Germany  of  all 
territorial  and  political  claims  in  respect  of  Austria  and 
Austrian  territory. 
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Article  4 
Prohibition  of  Anschluss 

1.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  declare  that 
litiial  or  economic  union  between  Austria  and  Germany 
prohibited.     Austria  fully  recognises  its  responsibilities 

this   matter   and   shall   not   enter   into   political   or 
■DOffilc  union  with  Germany  in  any  form  whatsoever. 

2.  In  order  to  prevent  such  union  Austria  shall  not 
nclude  any  agreement  with  Germany,  nor  do  any  act, 
r  take  any  measures  likely,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
omote  political  or  economic  union  with  Germany,  or 
impair  its  territorial  integrity  or  political  or  economic 
lependence.  Austria  further  undertakes  to  prevent 
thin  its  territory  any  act  likely,  directly  or  indirectly, 

promote  such  union  and  shall  prevent  the  existence, 
mrgence  and  activities  of  any  organizations  having  as 
?ir  aim  political  or  economic  union  with  Germany, 
d  pan-German  propaganda  in  favor  of  union  with 
rinany. 

Article  5 

Frontiers  of  Austria 

rhe  frontiers  of  Austria  shall  be  those  existing  on  1st 
Quary,  1938. 

Article  6 

Human  Rights 

L  Austria  shall  take  all  measures  necessary  to  secure 
all  persons  under  Austrian  jurisdiction,  without  dis- 
ction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion,  the  enjoy- 
nt  of  human  rights  and  of  the  fundamental  freedoms, 
luding  freedom  of  expression,  of  press  and  publication, 
religious  worship,  of  political  opinion  and  of  public 
eting. 

!.  Austria  further  undertakes  that  the  laws  in  force 
Austria  shall  not,  either  in  their  content  or  in  their 
)lication,  discriminate  or  entail  any  discrimination  be- 
?en  persons  of  Austrian  nationality  on  the  ground  of 
ir  race,  sex,  language  or  religion,  whether  in  reference 
their  persons,  property,  business,  professional  or  fi- 
lcial  interests,  status,  political  or  civil  rights  or  any 
er  matter. 

Article  7 

Rights  of  the  Slovene  and  Croat  Minorities 

L  Austrian  nationals  of  the  Slovene  and  Croat  minori- 
i  in  Carinthia,  Burgenland  and  Styria  shall  enjoy  the 
ae  rights  on  equal  terms  as  all  other  Austrian  nationals, 
luding  the  right  to  their  own  organizations,  meetings 
1  press  in  their  own  language. 

.  They  are  entitled  to  elementary  instruction  in  the 
vene  or  Croat  language  and  to  a  proportional  number 
their  own  secondary  schools;  in  this  connection  school 
ricula  shall  be  reviewed  and  a  section  of  the  Inspec- 
ite  of  Education  shall  be  established  for  Slovene  and 
iat  schools. 

.  In  the  administrative  and  judicial  districts  of  Ca- 
thia,  Burgenland  and  Styria,  where  there  are  Slovene, 


Salute  to  the  Austrian  People 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  * 

Today  it  is  decided  that  Austria  will  resume  its 
place  as  a  free  and  independent  nation.  It  would 
be  possible  in  a  sense  to  say  that  this  freedom  and 
independence  is  being  conferred.  It  would,  however, 
be  far  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  freedom  and 
independence  have  been  won  by  the  Austrian  people 
themselves. 

Seventeen  years  ago  the  independence  of  Austria 
was  lost  to  what  then  seemed  to  be  overwhelming 
power.  But  in  this  case,  as  is  indeed  always  the 
case,  military  power  succumbed  to  the  moral  power 
of  an  ideal.  The  Austrian  people  have  never  lost 
the  vision  of  a  free  and  independent  Austria  and 
their  words  and  deeds  have  consistently  reflected  a 
solemn  resolve  that  that  vision  should  become  a 
reality. 

So  today  the  Austrian  people  can  rejoice,  not 
because  of  what  has  been  given  them  but  because 
of  what  they  have  won  for  themselves.  Today,  as 
the  Austrian  people  rejoice,  the  people  of  America 
rejoice  with  them.  That  is  not  only  because  the 
American  people  know  and  have  long  admired  the 
Austrian  people,  but  because  that  admiration  now 
takes  on  new  scope  and  greater  depth. 

Today  we  feel  indebted  to  the  Austrian  people 
because  they  have  brought  about  a  fresh  example 
of  what  the  United  Nations  Charter  refers  to  as 
respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self- 
determination  of  peoples. 


1  Made  at  the  signing  of  the  Austrian  State  Treaty 
at  Vienna  on  May  15.  For  text  of  the  message  which 
the  Secretary  delivered  to  President  Theodor  Koer- 
ner  on  behalf  of  President  Eisenhower,  see  Bulletin 
of  May  30,  1955,  p.  873. 


Croat  or  mixed  populations,  the  Slovene  or  Croat  language 
shall  be  accepted  as  an  official  language  in  addition  to 
German.  In  such  districts  topographical  terminology  and 
inscriptions  shall  be  in  the  Slovene  or  Croat  language 
as  well  as  in  German. 

4.  Austrian  nationals  of  the  Slovene  and  Croat  minori- 
ties in  Carinthia,  Burgenland  and  Styria  shall  participate 
in  the  cultural,  administrative  and  judicial  systems  in 
these  territories  on  equal  terms  with  other  Austrian 
nationals. 

5.  The  activity  of  organizations  whose  aim  is  to  deprive 
the  Croat  or  Slovene  population  of  their  minority  charac- 
ter or  rights  shall  be  prohibited. 

Article  8 

Democratic  Institutions 

Austria  shall  have  a  democratic  government  based  on 
elections  by  secret  ballot  and  shall  guarantee  to  all  citl- 
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zens  free,  equal  and  universal  suffrage  as  well  as  the  right 
to  be  elected  to  public  office  without  discrimination  as 
to  race,  sex,  language,  religion  or  political  opinion. 

Article  9 
Dissolution  of  Nazi  Organizations 

1.  Austria  shall  complete  the  measures,  already  begun 
by  the  enactment  of  appropriate  legislation  approved 
by  the  Allied  Commission  for  Austria,  to  destroy  the 
National  Socialist  Party  and  its  affiliated  and  supervised 
organizations,  including  political,  military  and  para-mili- 
tary organizations,  on  Austrian  territory.  Austria  shall 
also  continue  the  efforts  to  eliminate  from  Austrian  politi- 
cal, economic  and  cultural  life  all  traces  of  Nazism,  to 
ensure  that  the  above-mentioned  organizations  are  not 
revived  in  any  form,  and  to  prevent  all  Nazi  and  militarist 
activity  and  propaganda  in  Austria. 

2.  Austria  undertakes  to  dissolve  all  Fascist-type  organ- 
izations existing  on  its  territory,  political,  military  and 
para-military,  and  likewise  any  other  organizations  carry- 
ing on  activities  hostile  to  any  United  Nation  or  which 
intend  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  democratic  rights. 

3.  Austria  undertakes  not  to  permit,  under  threat  of 
penal  punishment  which  shall  be  immediately  determined 
in  accordance  with  procedures  established  by  Austrian 
Law,  the  existence  and  the  activity  on  Austrian  territory 
of  the  above-mentioned  organizations. 

Article  10 
Special  Clauses  on  Legislation 

1.  Austria  undertakes  to  maintain  and  continue  to  im- 
plement the  principles  contained  in  the  laws  and  legal 
measures  adopted  by  the  Austrian  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment since  1st  May,  1945,  and  approved  by  the  Allied  Com- 
mission for  Austria,  aimed  at  liquidation  of  the  remnants 
of  the  Nazi  regime  and  at  the  re-establishment  of  the  demo- 
cratic system,  and  to  complete  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative measures  already  taken  or  begun  since  1st  May, 
1945,  to  codify  and  give  effect  to  the  principles  set  out 
in  Articles  6,  8  and  9  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  insofar 
as  she  has  not  yet  done  so  to  repeal  or  amend  all  legislative 
and  administrative  measures  adopted  between  5th  March, 
1933,  and  30th  April,  1945,  which  conflict  with  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  Articles  6,  8  and  9. 

2.  Austria  further  undertakes  to  maintain  the  law  of 
3rd  April,  1919,  concerning  the  House  of  Hapsburg- 
Lorraine. 

Article  11 

Recognition  of  Peace  Treaties 

Austria  undertakes  to  recognize  the  full  force  of  the 
Treaties  of  Peace  with  Italy,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary and  Finland  and  other  agreements  or  arrangements 
which  have  been  or  will  be  reached  by  the  Allied  and 
Assofi.-ilcd  Powers  in  respect  of  Germany  and  Jap;in  for 

the  restoration  of  peace. 
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PART  II 

Military  and  Air  Clauses 
Article  12 

Prohibition  of  Service  in  the  Austrian  Armed  Forc 
of  Former  Members  of  Nazi  Organizations,  and  Ci 
tain  Other  Categories  of  Persons 

The  following  shall  in  no  case  be  permitted  to  ser 
in  the  Austrian  Armed  Forces : 

1.  Persons  not  of  Austrian  nationality ; 

2.  Austrian  nationals  who  had  been  German  nation; 
at  any  time  before  13th  March,  1938 ; 

3.  Austrian  nationals  who  served  in  the  rank  of  Coloi 
or  in  any  higher  rank  in  the  German  Armed  Forces  duri 
the  period  from  13th  March,  1938,  to  8th  May,  1945 ; 

4.  With  the  exception  of  any  persons  who  shall  ha 
been  exonerated  by  the  appropriate  body  in  accordar 
with  Austrian  law,  Austrian  nationals  falling  within  a 
of  the  following  categories  : 

(a)  Persons  who  at  any  time  belonged  to  the  Natioi 
Socialist  Party  ("N.S.D.A.P.")  or  the  "S.S.",  "S.A 
or  "S.D."  organizations ;  the  Secret  State  Pol: 
("Gestapo")  ;  or  the  National  Socialist  Soldie 
Association  ("N.S.  Soldatenring" )  ;  or  the  Natioi 
Socialist  Officers'  Association  ("N.S.  Offiziersvi 
einigung"). 

(b)  Officers  in  the  National  Socialist  Fliers'  Coi 
("N.S.F.K.")  or  the  National  Socialist  Motor  Coi 
("N.S.K.K.")  of  rank  not  lower  than  "Unterstur 
fuehrer"  or  its  equivalent; 

(c)  Functionaries  in  any  supervised  or  affiliated  orgs 
izations  of  the  N.S.D.A.P.  of  rank  not  lower  th 
that  equivalent  to  "Ortsgruppenleiter" ; 

(d)  Authors  of  printed  works  or  scenarios  placed 
the  competent  commissions  set  up  by  the  Govei 
ment  of  Austria  in  the  category  of  prohibited  wor 
because  of  their  Nazi  character ; 

(e)  Leaders  of  industrial,  commercial  and  financ: 
undertakings  who  according  to  the  official  a 
authenticated  reports  of  existing  industrial,  co 
mercial  and  financial  associations,  trade  unio 
and  party  organizations  are  found  by  the  compete 
commission  to  have  co-operated  actively  in  t 
achievement  of  the  aims  of  the  N.  S.  D.  A.  P.  or 
any  of  its  affiliated  organizations,  supported  t 
principles  of  National  Socialism  or  financed 
spread  propaganda  for  National  Socialist  orgai 
zations  or  their  activities,  and  by  any  of  the  foi 
going  to  have  damaged  the  interests  of  an  indepei 
ent  and  democratic  Austria. 

Article  13 

Prohibition  of  Special  Weapons 

1.  Austria  shall  not  possess,  construct  or  experime 
with  -  (a)  Any  atomic  weapon,  (b)  any  other  ma] 
weapon  adaptable  now  or  in  the  future  to  mass  destrt 
tion  and  defined  as  such  by  the  appropriate  organ  of  t 
United  Nations,   (c)  any  self  propelled  or  guided  miss: 

Department  of  State  Bullet 


r  torpedoes,  or  apparatus  connected  with  their  discharge 
r  control,  (d)  sea  mines,  (e)  torpedoes  capable  of  being 
launed,  (f)  submarines  or  other  submersible  craft,  (g) 
iotor  torpedo  bouts,  (h)  specialized  types  of  assault  craft, 
i)  gun  with  a  range  of  more  than  30  kilometers,  (j) 
sphyxiating,  vesicant  or  poisonous  materials  or  biologi- 
al  substances  in  quantities  greater  than,  or  of  types  other 
Ian,  are  required  for  legitimate  civil  purposes,  or  any 
pparatus  designed  to  produce,  project  or  spread  such 
latorials  or  substances  for  war  purposes. 
2.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  reserve  the  right 
)  add  to  this  Article  prohibitions  of  any  weapons  which 
lay  be  evolved  as  a  result  of  scientific  development. 

Article  14 
isposal  of  War  Materiel  of  Allied  and  German  Origin 

1.  All  war  materiel  of  Allied  origin  in  Austria  shall  be 
aced  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Power 
mcerned  according  to  the  instructions  given  by  that 
ower. 

Austria  shall  renounce  all  rights  to  the  above-mentioned 
ar  materiel. 

2.  Within  one  year  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
feeent  Treaty  Austria  shall  render  unusable  for  any 
ilitary  purpose  or  destroy: 

all  excess  war  materiel  of  German  or  other  non-Allied 
igin; 

in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  modern  war  materiel,  all 
?rman  and  Japanese  drawings,  including  existing  blue- 
•ints,  prototypes,  experimental  models  and  plans; 
all  war  materiel  prohibited  by  Article  13  of  the  present 
•eaty ;  all  specialized  installations,  including  research 
id  production  equipment,  prohibited  by  Article  13  which 
e  not  convertible  for  authorized  research,  development 
construction. 

3.  Within  six  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of 
e  present  Treaty  Austria  shall  provide  the  Governments 
the  Soviet  Union,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  the  United 
ates  of  America,  and  of  France  with  a  list  of  the  war 
iteriel  and  installations  enumerated  in  paragraph  2. 

1  Austria  shall  not  manufacture  any  war  materiel  of 

;rman  design. 

Austria  shall  not  acquire  or  possess,  either  publicly  or 

ivately,  or  by  any  other  means,  any  war  materiel  of 

irman  manufacture,  origin  or  design  except  that  the 

istrian  Government  may  utilize,  for  the  creation  of  the 

istrian  armed  forces,  restricted  quantities  of  war  ma- 

■iel  of  German  manufacture,  origin  or  design  remaining 

Austria  after  the  Second  World  War. 

5.  A  definition  and  list  of  war  materiel  for  the  purposes 

the  present  Treaty  are  contained  in  Annex  I. 

Article  15 

Prevention  of  German  Rearmament 

L.  Austria  shall  co-operate  fully  with  the  Allied  and 
sociated  Powers  in  order  to  ensure  that  Germany  is 
able  to  take  steps  outside  German  territory  towards 
irmament. 


2.  Austria  shall  not  employ  or  train  in  military  or 
civil  aviation  or  in  the  experimentation,  design,  produc- 
tion or  maintenance  of  war  materiel : 

persons  who  are,  or  were  at  any  time  previous  to  13th 
March,  1938,  nationals  of  Germany ; 

or  Austrian  nationals  precluded  from  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  under  Article  12; 

or  persons  who  are  not  Austrian  nationals. 

Article  16 

Prohibition  Relating  to  Civil  Aircraft  of  German  and 
Japanese  Design 

Austria  shall  not  acquire  or  manufacture  civil  aircraft 
which  are  of  German  or  Japanese  design  or  which  embody 
major  assemblies  of  German  or  Japanese  manufacture 
or  design. 

Article  17 

Duration  of  Limitations 

Each  of  the  military  and  air  clauses  of  the  present 
Treaty  shall  remain  in  force  until  modified  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  agreement  between  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  and  Austria  or,  after  Austria  becomes  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  by  agreement  between  the  Security 
Council  and  Austria. 

Article  18 

Prisoners  of  War 

1.  Austrians  who  are  now  prisoners  of  war  shall  be 
repatriated  as  soon  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  ar- 
rangements to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  individual  Powers 
detaining  them  and  Austria. 

2.  All  costs,  including  maintenance  costs,  incurred  in 
moving  Austrians  who  are  now  prisoners  of  war  from 
their  respective  assembly  points,  as  chosen  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Power  concerned,  to  the 
point  of  their  entry  into  Austrian  territory,  shall  be  borne 
by  the  Government  of  Austria. 

Article  19 

War  Graves  and  Memorials 

1.  Austria  undertakes  to  respect,  preserve  and  maintain 
the  graves  on  Austrian  territory  of  the  soldiers,  prisoners 
of  war  and  nationals  forcibly  brought  to  Austria  of  the 
Allied  Powers  as  well  as  of  the  other  United  Nations  which 
were  at  war  with  Germany,  the  memorials  and  emblems 
on  these  graves,  and  the  memorials  to  the  military  glory 
of  the  armies  which  fought  on  Austrian  territory  against 
Hitlerite  Germany. 

2.  The  Government  of  Austria  shall  recognize  any  com- 
mission, delegation  or  other  organization  authorized  by 
the  State  concerned  to  identify,  list,  maintain  or  regulate 
the  graves  and  edifices  referred  to  in  paragraph  1 ;  shall 
facilitate  the  work  of  such  organizations ;  and  shall  con- 
clude in  respect  of  the  above-mentioned  graves  and  edi- 
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Bees  such  agreements  as  may  prove  necessary  with  the 
State  concerned  or  with  any  commission  or  delegation  or 
other  organization  authorized  by  it.  It  likewise  agrees 
to  render,  in  conformity  with  reasonable  sanitary  require- 
ments, every  facility  for  the  disinterment  and  despatch  to 
their  own  country  of  the  remains  buried  in  the  said  graves, 
whether  at  the  request  of  the  official  organizations  of  the 
State  concerned  or  at  the  request  of  the  relatives  of  the 
persons  interred. 


PART  III 

Article  20 
Withdrawal  of  Allied  Forces 

1.  The  Agreement  on  the  Machinery  of  Control  in 
Austria  of  28th  June,  1946*  shall  terminate  on  the  coming 
nto  force  of  the  present  Treaty. 

2.  On  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  the 
[liter-Allied  Command  established  under  paragraph  4  of 
he  Agreement  on  Zones  of  Occupation  in  Austria  and  the 
Administration  of  the  City  of  Vienna  of  9th  July,  1945,* 
ihall  cease  to  exercise  any  functions  with  respect  to  the 
idministration  of  the  City  of  Vienna.  The  Agreement  on 
tones  of  Occupation  of  Austria  shall  terminate  upon 
wmpletion  of  the  withdrawal  from  Austria  of  the  forces 
•f  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  accordance  with 
aragraph  3  of  the  present  Article. 

3.  The  forces  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and 
nembers  of  the  Allied  Commission  for  Austria  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  Austria  within  ninety  days  from  the 
oming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  in  so  far 
is  possible  not  later  than  31st  December,  1955. 

4.  The  Government  of  Austria  shall  accord  to  the  forces 
>f  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  the  members 
'f  the  Allied  Commission  for  Austria  pending  their 
withdrawal  from  Austria  the  same  rights,  immunities 
nd  facilities  as  they  enjoyed  immediately  before  the 
oming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty. 

5.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  undertake  to 
eturn  to  the  Government  of  Austria  after  the  coming 
nto  force  of  the  present  Treaty  and  within  the  period 
pecifled  in  paragraph  3  of  this  Article : 

(a)  All  currency  which  was  made  available  free  of 
cost  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  for  the 
purpose  of  the  occupation  and  which  remains  un- 
expended at  the  time  of  completion  of  withdrawal 
of  the  Allied  forces ; 

(b)  All  Austrian  property  requisitioned  by  Allied 
forces  or  the  Allied  Commission  and  which  is  still 
in  their  possession.  The  obligations  under  this 
sub-paragraph  shall  be  applied  without  prejudice 
to  the  provisions  of  Article  22  of  the  present 
Treaty. 


'Ibid.,  July  28,  1946,  p.  175. 
'Ibid.,  Aug.  12,  1945,  p.  221. 
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PART  IV 

Claims  Arising  out  of  the  War 

Article  21 

Reparation 

No  reparation  shall  be  exacted  from  Austria  arising 
out  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  in  Europe  after  1st 
September,  1939. 

Article  22 
German  Assets  in  Austria 

The  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  of  America  and  France  have  the  right  to  dispose 
of  all  German  assets  in  Austria  in  accordance  with  the 
Protocol  of  the  Berlin  Conference  of  2nd  August,  1945.4 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  shall  receive  for  a  period  of  validity 
of  thirty  years  concessions  to  oil  fields  equivalent  to  60% 
of  the  extraction  of  oil  in  Austria  for  1947,  as  well  as 
property  rights  to  all  buildings,  constructions,  equipment, 
and  other  property  belonging  to  these  oil  fields,  in  accord- 
ance with  list  No.  1  and  map  No.  1 6  annexed  to  the  Treaty. 

2.  The  Soviet  Union  shall  receive  concessions  to  60% 
of  all  exploration  areas  located  in  Eastern  Austria  that 
are  German  assets  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  entitled 
in  conformity  with  the  Potsdam  Agreement  and  which 
are  in  its  possession  at  the  present  time,  in  accordance 
with  list  No.  2  and  map  No.  2 8  annexed  to  the  Treaty. 

The  Soviet  Union  shall  have  the  right  to  carry  out 
explorations  on  the  exploration  areas  mentioned  in  the 
present  paragraph  for  8  years  and  to  subsequent  extrac- 
tion of  oil  for  a  period  of  25  years  beginning  from  the 
moment  of  the  discovery  of  oil. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  shall  receive  oil  refineries  having 
a  total  annual  production  capacity  of  420,000  tons  of  crude 
oil,  in  accordance  with  list  No.  3. 

4.  The  Soviet  Union  shall  receive  those  undertakings 
concerned  in  the  distribution  of  oil  products  which  are 
at  its  disposal,  in  accordance  with  list  No.  4. 

5.  The  Soviet  Union  shall  receive  the  assets  of  the 
Danube  Shipping  Company  (D.D.S.G.),  located  in  Hun- 
gary, Roumania  and  Bulgaria;  and,  likewise,  in  accord- 
ance with  list  No.  5,  100%  of  the  assets  of  the  Danube 
Shipping  Company  located  in  Eastern  Austria. 

6.  The  Soviet  Union  shall  transfer  to  Austria  property, 
rights  and  interests  held  or  claimed  as  German  assets, 
together  with  existing  equipment,  and  shall  also  transfer 
war  industrial  enterprises,  together  with  existing  equip- 
ment, houses  and  similar  immovable  property,  including 
plots  of  land,  located  in  Austria  and  held  or  claimed  as 
war  booty  with  the  exception  of  the  assets  mentioned  in 
paragraphs  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  of  the  present  Article.  Austria 
for  its  part  undertakes  to  pay  the  Soviet  Union  150,000,000 
United  States  dollars  in  freely  convertible  currency  within 
a  period  of  6  years. 


*  See  "Reparations  From  Germany,"  ibid.,  Aug.  5,  1945, 
p.  157. 
'  Map  not  printed. 
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The  said  sum  will  be  paid  by  Austria  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  equal  three-monthly  installments  of  6,250,000  United 
States  dollars  in  freely  convertible  currency.  The  first 
payment  will  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month  following  the  month  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
present  Treaty.  Subsequent  three-monthly  payments  will 
be  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  appropriate  month.  The 
last  three-monthly  payment  will  be  made  on  the  last 
day  of  the  six-year  period  after  the  entry  into  force  of 
this  Treaty. 

The  basis  for  payments  provided  for  in  this  Article  will 
be  the  United  States  dollar  at  its  gold  parity  on  1st 
September,  1949,  that  is,  35  dollars  for  1  ounce  of  gold. 

As  security  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  above- 
mentioned  sums  due  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  Austrian  Na- 
tional Bank  shall  issue  to  the  State  Bank  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
within  two  weeks  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty  promissory  notes  to  the  total  sum  of  150,000,000 
United  States  dollars  to  become  payable  on  the  dates 
provided  for  in  the  present  Article. 

The  promissory  notes  to  be  issued  by  Austria  will  be 
non-interest-bearing.  The  State  Bank  of  the  U.S.S.R.  does 
not  intend  to  discount  these  notes  provided  that  the  Aus- 
trian Government  and  the  Austrian  National  Bank  carry 
out  their  obligations  punctually  and  exactly. 

7.  Legal  Position  of  Assets  : 

(a)  All  former  German  assets  which  have  become  the 
property  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  accordance  with 
paragraphs  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  of  the  present  Article 
shall,  as  the  general  rule,  remain  under  Austrian 
jurisdiction  and,  in  conformity  with  this,  Austrian 
legislation  shall  apply  to  them. 

(b)  Where  duties  and  charges,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial rights  and  the  levying  of  taxation  are  con- 
cerned, these  assets  shall  be  subject  to  conditions 
not  less  favorable  than  those  which  apply  or  will 
apply  to  undertakings  belonging  to  Austria  and 
its  nationals  and  also  to  other  states  and  persons 
who  are  accorded  most-favored-nation  treatment. 

(c)  All  former  German  assets  which  have  become  the 
property  of  the  Soviet  Union  shall  not  be  subject 
to  expropriation  without  the  consent  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

(d)  Austria  will  not  raise  any  difficulties  in  regard  to 
the  export  of  profits  or  other  income  (i.  e.  rents) 
in  the  form  of  output  or  of  any  freely  convertible 
currency  received. 

(e)  The  rights,  properties  and  interests  transferred 
to  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  the  rights,  prop- 
erties and  interests  which  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
linquishes to  Austria  shall  be  transferred  without 
any  charges  or  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  on  the  part  of  Austria.  Under  the  words 
"charges  and  claims"  is  understood  not  only  cred- 
itor claims  arising  out  of  the  exercise  of  Allied 
control  of  these  properties,  rights  and  interests 
after  8th  May,  1945,  but  also  all  other  claims  In- 
cluding claims  in  respect  of  taxes.  The  reciprocal 
waiver  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Austria  of  charges 
and  claims  applies  to  all  such  charges  and  claims 


as  exist  on  the  date  when  Austria  formalizes  the 
rights  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  former  German 
assets  transferred  to  it  and  on  the  date  of  the 
actual  transfer  to  Austria  of  the  assets  relinquished 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

8.  The  transfer  to  Austria  of  all  properties,  rights  and 
interests  provided  for  in  paragraph  6  of  the  present 
Article,  and  also  the  formalizing  by  Austria  of  the  rights 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  former  German  assets  to  be 
transferred  shall  be  effected  within  two  months  from 
the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty. 

9.  The  Soviet  Union  shall  likewise  own  the  rights, 
property  and  interests  in  respect  of  all  assets,  wherever 
they  may  be  situated  in  Eastern  Austria,  created  by  Soviet 
organizations  or  acquired  by  them  by  purchase  after  8th 
May,  1945  for  the  operation  of  the  properties  enumerated 
in  Lists  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  below. 

The  provisions  as  set  forth  in  sub-paragraphs  a,  b,  c 
and  d  of  paragraph  7  of  the  present  Article  shall  corre- 
spondingly apply  to  these  assets. 

10.  Disputes  which  may  arise  in  connection  with  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Article  shall 
be  settled  by  means  of  bilateral  negotiations  between  the 
interested  parties. 

In  the  event  of  failure  to  reach  agreement  by  bilateral 
negotiations  between  the  Governments  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  of  Austria  within  three  months,  disputes  shall 
be  referred  for  settlement  to  an  Arbitration  Commission 
consisting  of  one  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
one  representative  of  Austria  with  the  addition  of  a 
third  member,  a  national  of  a  third  country,  selected  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  two  Governments. 

11.  The  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of  America 
and  France  hereby  transfer  to  Austria  all  property,  rights 
and  interests  held  or  claimed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  of 
them  in  Austria  as  former  German  assets  or  war  booty. 

Property,  rights  and  interests  transferred  to  Austria 
under  this  paragraph  shall  pass  free  from  any  charges 
or  claims  on  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  of  America  or  France  arising  out  of  the  exercise 
of  their  control  of  these  properties,  rights  or  interests 
after  8th  May,  1945. 

12.  After  fulfillment  by  Austria  of  all  obligations  stipu- 
lated in  the  provisions  of  the  present  Article  or  derived 
from  such  provisions,  the  claims  of  the  Allied  and  Associ- 
ated Powers  with  respect  to  former  German  assets  in 
Austria,  based  on  the  Decision  of  the  Berlin  Conference 
of  2nd  August,  1945,  shall  be  considered  as  fully  satisfied. 

13.  Austria  undertakes  that,  except  in  the  case  of  edu- 
cational, cultural,  charitable  and  religious  property  none 
of  the  properties,  rights  and  interests  transferred  to  it 
as  former  German  assets  shall  be  returned  to  ownership 
of  German  juridical  persons  or  where  the  value  of  the 
property,  rights  and  interests  exceeds  260,000  schillings, 
to  the  ownership  of  German  natural  persons.  Austria 
further  undertakes  not  to  pass  to  foreign  ownership  those 
rights  and  properties  indicated  in  Lists  1  and  2  of  thisi 
Article  which  will  be  transferred  to  Austria  by  the  Soviet  I 
Union  in  accordance  with  the  Austro-Soviet  Memorandum 
of  April  15,  1955. 
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14.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  be  subject  to  the 
terms  of  Annex  II  of  this  Treaty. 

List  No.  1 

Oil  Fields  in  Eastern  Austria  on  which  Concessions  shall 
be  granted  to  the  Soviet  Union 


Serial 
No. 


Name  of  Oil  Field 


Name  of 
Company 


1  Miihlberg Itag. 

2  St.    Ulrich-DEA D.  E.  A. 

3  St.  Ulrich-Niederdonau  ....  Niederdonau 

4  Gosting  -   Kreutzfield   -   Pionier  E.  P.  G. 

(50%  of  Production). 

Note:  A.  All  properties  of  the  oil  fields  listed  above 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union,  including  all 
(veils,  both  productive  and  non-productive,  with  all  their 
3urface  and  underground  equipment,  oil  collecting  net- 


works, installations  and  equipment  for  drilling,  com- 
pressor and  pumping  stations,  mechanical  workshops,  gaso- 
line installations,  steam-generating  plants,  electric 
generating  plants  and  sub-stations  with  transmission  net- 
works, pipe  lines,  water  supply  systems  and  water  mains, 
electric  networks,  steam  lines,  gas  mains,  oilfield  roads, 
approach  roads,  telephone  lines,  fire  fighting  equipment, 
motor  vehicle  and  tractor  parks,  office  and  living  accom- 
modation serving  the  fields,  and  other  property  connected 
with  the  exploitation  of  the  oil  fields  listed  above. 

B.  The  right  of  ownership  and  leasehold  rights  to  all 
the  properties  of  the  above-mentioned  producing  fields 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  extent  that 
any  natural  or  juridical  person  who  owned  these  fields, 
exploited  them  or  participated  in  their  exploitation,  had 
rights  in,  title  to,  or  interest  in  the  said  properties. 

In  cases  where  any  property  was  held  on  lease,  the 
periods  of  the  leases,  as  provided  for  in  the  lease  agree- 
ments, shall  be  calculated  from  the  date  of  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  the  lease  agreements 
cannot  be  terminated  without  the  consent  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 


"■■■'.'■■■■■- 
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List  No.  2 
Concessions  to  Oil  Exploration  Areas  in  Eastern  Austria  to  be  transferred  to  the  'Soviet  Union. 


Serial 
No. 


Name  of  Concession 


Name  of  Company 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


Hectarage 
of  the  area 
to  be  ceded 

to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. 


area) 


Austrian  territory) 


Neusiedlersee « 

Leithagebirge 

Gross  Enzersdorf  (including  the  Aderklaa  field)    . 

Hauskirchen  (including  the  Alt  Lichtenwarth  field) 

St.  Ulrich.    .    .    . 

Schrattenberg  .    . 

Grosskrut.    .    .    . 

Mistelbach  .    .    . 

Paasdorf  (50%  of  the 

Steinberg  .... 

Hausbrunn  .    .    . 

Drasenhofen  (area  on 

Ameis 

Siebenhirten     .    . 

Leis 

Korneuburg.    .    . 
Klosterneuburg  (50% 

Oberlaa 

Enzersdorf    .... 
Oedenburger  Pforte 

Tulln 

Kilb  (50%  of  the  area) 

Pullendorf 

Xord  Steiermark  (50%  of  the  area  in  the  Soviet 
Mittel  Steiermark  (area  in  the  Soviet  Zone) 
Gosting  (50%  of  the  area) 


of  the  area) 


Zone) 


Elverat  .... 
Kohle  Oel  Union 
Niederdonau    . 
Itag 

D.  E.  A.    .    .    . 
Kohle  Oel  Union 
Wintershal    .    . 
Preussag   .    .    . 

E.  P.  G.    .    .    . 
Steinberg  Naphta 

D.  E.  A.    .    .    . 
Kohle  Oel  Union 
Preussag   .    .    . 
Elverat.    .    .    . 

Itag 

Ritz 

E.  P.  G.    .    .    . 


Preussag  .  .  . 
Deutag .... 
Kohle  Oel  Union 
Donau  Oel  .  . 
E.  P.  G.  .  .  . 
Kohle  Oel  Union 
E.  P.  G.  .  .  . 
Wintershal  .  . 
E.  P.  G.    .    .    . 


122,  480 

52,  700 

175,  000 

4,  800 

740 

3,  940 

8,000 

6,  400 
3,650 

100 

350 

8,060 

7,080 

5,000 

14,  800 

30,  000 

7,  900 
51,  400 
25,  800 
55,  410 
38,  070 
18,  220 
60,  700 
55,  650 

9,840 
250 


Total- 


-26  Concessions 


766,  340  ha 


tm 


■'■■. ■.'■:■-"  '■' 
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Note  :  A.  All  the  properties  of  the  above-mentioned  oil 
sxploration  areas  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

B.  The  right  of  ownership  and  leasehold  rights  to  all 
;he  properties  of  the  above-mentioned  oil  exploration  areas 
mail  be  transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  extent  that 
iny  natural  or  juridical  person  who  owned  these  oil  explo- 
ration  areas,   exploited   them   or   participated   in   their 
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exploitation,  had  rights  in,  title  to,  or  interest  in  the  said 
properties. 

In  cases  where  any  property  was  held  on  lease,  the 
periods  of  the  leases,  as  provided  for  in  the  lease  agree- 
ments, shall  be  calculated  from  the  date  of  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  the  lease  agreements 
cannot  be  terminated  without  the  consent  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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List  No.  3 

Oil  Refineries  in  Eastern  Austria  the  property  rights  to 
which  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union 


Serial 
No. 


Name  of  the  refinery 


Annual  pro- 
ductive 
capacity 
in  1,000 
tons  of  crude 
oil  in  1947 


1  Lobau 240.  0 

2  Nova 120.  0 

3  Korneuburg 60.  0 

4  Okeros  (re-refining) — 

5  Oil  Refinery  "Moosbierbaum"  ex- 

cluding the  equipment  belonging 
to  France  and  subject  to  restitu- 
tion. 

Total 420.  0 


Note  :  A.  The  properties  of  the  refineries  shall  be  trans- 
ferred with  all  their  equipment  including  technological 
installations,  electric  generating  stations,  steam  generat- 
ing plants,  mechanical  workshops,  oil  depot  equipment 
and  storage  parks,  loading  ramps  and  river  moorings, 
pipe  lines  including  the  pipe  line  Lobau-Zistersdorf,  roads, 
approach  roads,  office  and  living  quarters,  fire  fighting 
equipment,  etc. 

B.  The  right  of  ownership  and  leasehold  rights  to  all 
the  properties  of  the  above-mentioned  oil  refineries  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  extent  that  any 
natural  or  juridical  person  who  owned  these  refineries, 
exploited  them  or  participated  in  their  exploitation,  had 
rights  in,  title  to,  or  interest  in  the  said  properties. 

In  cases  where  any  property  was  held  on  lease,  the 
periods  of  the  leases,  as  provided  for  in  the  lease  agree- 
ments, shall  be  calculated  from  the  date  of  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  the  lease  agreements 
cannot  be  terminated  without  the  consent  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

List  No.  4 

Undertakings  in  Eastern  Austria  Engaged  in  the 
Distribution  of  Oil  Products,  the  Property  Rights 
to  Which  Are  To  Be  Transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union 


Serial  No. 


Name  of  Undertaking 


1  Deutsche    Gasolin    A.    G. — distributing    branch    in 

Austria  G.  m.  b.  H. 

2  "A.  G.  der  Kohlenwerkstoffverband  Gruppe  Benzin- 

Benzol-Verband-Bechum" — branch    in    Austria    in- 
cluding the  oil  depot  belonging  to  it  at  Praterspitz. 

3  "Nova"  Mineral  Oeal  Vertrieb  Gesellschaft  m.  b.  H. 

4  "Donau-Oel  G.  m.  b.  H." 

5  "Nitag"  with  the  oil  depot  at  Praterspitz. 

6  Firms  engaged  in  gas  distribution  "Edrgas  G.  m.  b.  H.", 

"Ferngaa  A.  G.",  "Zaya  Gas  G.  m.  b.  H.",  "Reintal 
Gas  G.  m.  b.  H."and  "B.  F.  Methane  G.  m.  b.  H." 

7  Oil  depots  "Praterspitz  Winter  Hafen"  and  "Maut- 

hausen". 

8  "Wirtschaftliche    Forschungsgesellschaft   m.    b.    H." 

(W.  I.  F.  O.)  Oil  depot  at  Lobau  and  plots  of  land. 

9  Pipe   line  Lobau    (Austria) — Raudnitza    (Czechoslo- 

vakia)  on  the  section  from  Lobau  to  the  Czecho- 
slovak frontier. 

Notf.  :  A.  The  undertakings  shall  be  transferred  with 
all  their  property  located  in  Eastern  Austria,  including 
oil  depots,  pipe  lines,  distributing  pumps,  filling  and 
emptying  ramps,  river  moorings,  roads,  approach  roads, 
etc. 


In  addition,  the  property  rights  over  the  whole  pari 
of  railway  tank  wagons  now  in  the  possession  of  Sovie 
organizations  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

B.  The  right  of  ownership  and  leasehold  rights  to  al 
the  equipment  of  the  above-mentioned  undertakings  sit 
uated  in  Eastern  Austria  and  engaged  in  the  distributioi 
of  oil  products  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Soviet  Unioi 
to  the  extent  that  any  natural  or  juridical  person  wh< 
owned  these  undertakings,  exploited  them  or  participate) 
in  their  exploitation,  had  rights  in,  title  to,  or  interes 
in  the  said  equipment. 

In  cases  where  any  property  was  held  on  lease,  thi 
periods  of  the  leases,  as  provided  for  in  the  lease  agree 
ments,  shall  be  calculated  from  the  date  of  the  entry  inb 
force  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  the  lease  agreement 
cannot  be  terminated  without  the  consent  of  the  Sovie 
Union. 

List  No.  5 

Assets  of  the  D.  D.  S.  G.  in  Eastern  Austria  To  Bi 
Transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union 

I.  Shipyard  in  the  Town  of  Korneuburg 

The  property  rights  of  the  shipyard  in  the  town  o: 
Korneuburg  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  a 
Kilometer  1943  and  occupying  territory  on  both  sides  0: 
the  old  bed  of  the  river  Danube,  with  an  aggregate  ares 
estimated  at  220,770  square  meters  are  to  be  transferra 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  wharf  area  is  equal  to  61,30( 
square  meters  and  the  berth  accommodation  to  177  meters 

Furthermore,  rights  in  the  lease  of  the  shipyard  ares 
of  2,946  square  meters  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  Soviei 
Union. 

Property  rights  and  other  rights  to  all  the  equipmenl 
of  the  shipyard  to  the  extent  that  the  D.  D.  S.  G.  hac 
rights,  or  title  to  or  interest  in  the  said  equipment,  includ 
ing  all  plots  of  land,  buildings,  dockyards  and  slips,  float 
ing  tackle,  workshops,  buildings  and  premises,  power  sta 
tions  and  transformer  sub-stations,  railway  sidings,  trans 
port  equipment,  technological  and  operational  equipment 
tools  and  inventory,  communications  and  all  communa 
welfare  installations,  dwelling  houses  and  barracks,  anc 
also  all  other  property  belonging  to  the  shipyard  are  to  b< 
transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


II.  Areas  of  the  Port  of  the  City  of  Vienna 

a)  First  Area  (Nordbahnbruecke) 

1.  Port  area  from  point  1931,  347.35  kilometers  along 
the  course  of  the  Danube  to  point  1931,  211.65  kilometers, 
including  in  it  the  "Donau-Sandwerkplatz"  area,  and  from 
point  1931,  176.90  kilometers  to  point  1930,  439.35  kilomfr 
ters  along  the  course  of  the  Danube,  including  in  it  the 
areas  "Nordbahnbruecke"  and  "Zwischenbruecke",  es 
tending  along  the  wharfside  for  a  total  distance  of  873.2 
meters  and  with  an  average  width  of  about  70  meters. 

b)  Second  Area  (Nordbahnlaende) 

2.  Port  area  from  point  1929,  803.00  kilometers  to  poinl 
1929,  618.00  kilometers  along  the  course  of  the  Danube, 
extending  along  the  wharfside  for  a  distance  of  185.0C 
meters  and  with  an  average  width  of  about  15  meters 
with  the  two  adjacent  railways  and  also  the  plot  of  tht 
"Kommunal  Baeder"  area. 


c)  Third  Area  (Praterkai) 


Port  area  from  point  1928,  858.90  kilometers  to  point 
1927,  696.80  kilometers  along  the  course  of  the  Danube,  foi 
a  distance  of  1103.60  meters  and  with  an  average  width 
of  about  70  meters. 
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d)   Fourth  Area 

Port  area,  bordering  on  point  i;»'jr>,  864.7  kilometers,  <>n 
he  DatiuU'  on  the  area  of  the  port  used  by  the  Hungarian 
tteamahlp  Company  to  point  1926,  529.30  kilometers  on  the 
rca  occupied  by  the  railway  (Kaibabnhof),  extending 
long  the  wharfslde  for  a  total  distance  of  185.4  meters 
ml  with  an  average  width  of  abont  ~o  meters. 
The  four  areas  of  the  Port  enumerated  shall  he  trans- 
erred  with  all  the  hydrotechnlcal  constructions,  ware- 
magazines,  sheds,  river  station,  operational,  service 
ml    dwelling   houses,   auxiliary    buildings   ami    eoiistruc- 

;ons.  mechanical  and  loading  and  unloading  equipment 

nd  mechanisms,  repair  shops  with  equipment,  trans- 
>rmer  suh-stat ions  and  electrical  equipment,  communi- 
iitions,  communal  welfare  installations,  all  road  and 
ransport  installations  and  also  all  equipment  and 
lventory. 

II.  Property   and  Plant  of  the  Agencies,   of  River 
Stations  and  Stores 


erial  Number 


Name 


NlEDERRANNA 

1  Agency  and  warehouse  building. 

Obermuehl 

2  Agency  and  warehouse  building. 
i    Land  plot  536  square  meters. 


1    Waiting  room. 


S     Agency  building. 


Neuhaus 


Mauthausen 


Wallsee 


5    Agency  building. 
r    Warehouse. 

Grein 
i    Agency  and  warehouse  building. 

Sarmingstein 

>  Agency  building. 

Ybbs 

>  Agency  building. 

Poechlarn 

Living  premises. 
!  Agency  building. 
I     Land  plot  159S  square  meters. 


Melk 


I  Warehouse  (in  the  city). 
<  Waiting  room  and  office. 
>    Warehouse. 


'    Waiting  room. 


SCHOENBUEHEL 


Aggsbach-Dorf 


1    Agency  building. 
i     Warehouse. 

Spitz 

>    Agency  building. 

Warehouse. 
1    Land  plot  1355  square  meters. 

me  6,   7955 

345425 — 55 3 


23 

•24 
25 


Weissenkirchen 


Office  and  waiting  room. 

Warehouse. 

Land  plot  51G  square  meters 


K9V&3& 

■■mm 

SraRScKs 

SGK^t'X 

fipB&'-^y  1 

WsB 

HB&fielk??* 

MSafieE&X 

&^<3uaV 

fflm 

^SSKarof 

26    Agency  building. 


Duernstein 


Stein 


27  Living  premises. 

28  Waiting  room  and  warehouse  building. 

29  Land  plot  alongside  house. 

Krems 

30  Agency  building. 

Hollenburg 

31  Waiting  room. 

Tulln 

32  Agency  building. 

Gbeifenstein 

33  Shed. 

Kokneuburg 

34  Waiting  room  and  booking  office  building. 

Hainbubq 

35  Living  premises. 

36  Agency  building. 

37  Warehouse. 

38  Land  plot  754  square  meters. 


_^^H 


^98 


Abnsdorf 


^M 


39    Agency  building. 


Landing  Stages 

40  Melkstrom 

41  Isperdorf 

42  Marbach 

43  Wei  ten  egg 

44  Deutsch-Altenburg 

45  Zwentendorf 

46  Kritzendorf 

The  property  enumerated  in  Section  III.  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred with  all  equipment  and  inventory. 

IV.  Property  in  the  City  of  Vienna 

1.  Living  house  at  No.  11,  Archduke  Karl  Square  (for- 
merly house  No.  6),  2nd  District,  standing  on  its  own 
land. 

2.  Freehold  land  and  house  at  204  Handelskai,  2nd 
District. 

3.  Freehold  building  plots  in  Wehlistrasse,  2nd  District, 
Catastral  Registry  Nos.  1660,  1661,  1662. 

4.  Leased  land  plot  at  No.  286  Handelskai,  2nd  District. 
The  property  enumerated  in  Section  IV.  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred with  all  equipment  and  inventory. 

Note  to  Sections  II.,  III.  and  IV. 

The  land,  occupied  by  the  Port  area  mentioned  in  Sec- 
tion II.  of  the  present  list,  and  also  by  the  agency  build- 
ings, river  stations,  warehouses  and  other  buildings, 
enumerated  in  Sections  III.  and  IV.  of  the  present  list 
and  also  all  property  indicated  in  Sections  II.,  III.  and  IV. 
are  to  be  transferred  to  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  same  legal 
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basis  on  which  this  land  and  other  property  were  held  by 
the  D.D.S.G.,  with  the  proviso  that  the  land  and  other 
property  owned  by  the  D.D.S.G.  on  8th  May,  1945,  pass  into 
the  ownership  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  cases  where  agreements  which  established  the  legal 
basis  for  the  transfer  of  land  to  the  D.D.S.G.  did  not 
provide  for  the  transfer  to  the  D.D.S.G.  of  the  ownership 
rights  to  this  land,  the  Austrian  Government  shall  be 
obliged  to  formalize  the  transfer  to  the  U.S.S.R.  of  rights, 
acquired  by  the  D.D.S.G.  by  such  agreements,  and  to  pro- 


long the  validity  of  the  latter  for  an  indefinite  period  with 
the  proviso  that  in  the  future  the  validity  of  such  agree- 
ments shall  not  be  canceled  without  the  consent  of  the 
Government  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  extent  of  the  Soviet  Union's  liabilities  in  respect  of 
these  agreements  is  to  be  determined  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Government 
of  Austria.  These  liabilities  shall  not  exceed  the  liabili- 
ties undertaken  by  the  D.D.S.G.  in  accordance  with  agree- 
ments concluded  on  or  before  8th  May,  1945. 


V.  Vessels,  Belonging  to  the  D.D.S.G.  Located  in  Eastebn  Austria  and  To  Be  Transferred  to  U.S.S.R. 


Cargo 

Horse 

carrying 

No. 

Type  of  Vessel 

Present  Name 

Old  Name 

Power 

capacity 

1 

Tug 

.    .      "Vladivostock"    .    .    . 

1000 

2 

Tug 

.      "Cronstadt"     .    .    .    . 

"Bremen" 

800 

— 

3 

Passenger  steamer 

"Caucasus" 

.      "Hellios" 

1100 



4 

104 

.      "DDSG-09714"  . 

967 

5 

144 

.      "DDSG-09756"  . 

— 

974 

6 

.      161 

.      "DDSG-05602" 

548 

7 

a 

.      09765     

.      "DDSG-09765" 

— 

952 

8 

n 

.      29 

.      "DDSG-XXIX" 

— - 

1030 

9 

.      22 

(Taken    over    after    comple- 
tion) 

— 

972 

10 

.      23 

a 

— 

972 

11 

<< 

.      EL-72 

.      "DDSG-EL-72" 

180 

12 

u 

.      654 

.      "DDSG-67277" 

— 

669 

13 

.      689 

.      "DDSG-6566"    .... 

657 

14 

.      1058  

.      "DDSG-1058" 

950 

15 

(< 

.      5016  

.      "DDSG-5016" 

— 

520 

16 

M 

.      5713  

.      "DDSG-5713" 

— 

576 

17 

11 

.      5728  

.      "DDSG-5728" 

— 

602 

18 

<< 

.      6746  

.      "DDSG-6746" 

— 

670 

19 

It 

.      65204     

.      "DDSG-65204" 

— 

650 

20 

11 

.      67173     

.      "DDSG-67173" 

— 

670 

21 

U 

.      10031     

.      "DDSG-10031" 

— 

942 

22 

It 

.      5015  

.      "DDSG-5015" 

— 

511 

23 

It 

.      6525  

.      "DDSG-6525" 

— 

682 

24 

U 

.      67266     

.      "DDSG-67266" 

— 

680 

25 

Lighter 

.      304 

— 

30 

26 

n 

.      411 

"V-238"   . 

— 

40 

27 

.      RP-IV 

.      "RP-IV" 

28 

ii 

.      RP-VI 

.      "DDSG-RP-VI" 

— 

29 

u 

.      RP-XX 

.      "DDSG-RP-XX" 

— 

— 

30 

.      EP-97 

.      "DDSG-EP-9721"     .... 

— 

— 

31 

.      EP-120 

.      "DDSG-EP-120" 

— 

— 

32 

Deckless  Lighter 

.      "Trauner" 

— 

— 

33 

.      P-I 

(nameless) 

■ — ■ 

— 

34 

a 

.      P-2 

.      "DDSG-21" 

■ — - 

— 

35 

tt 

.      PT-7 

— 



36 

.      PT-8 

— 

Article  23 

2. 

The  restoration  of  Austrian  prope 

rty  rights 

3  in  Ger- 

Austrian  Property  in  Germany  and  Renunciation  of 
Claims  by  Austria  on  Germany 

1.  From  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty  the  property  in  Germany  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment or  of  Austrian  nationals,  including  property  forcibly 
removed  from  Austrian  territory  to  Germany  after  12th 
March,  1938  shall  be  returned  to  its  owners.  This  provi- 
sion shall  not  apply  to  the  property  of  war  criminals  or 
persons  who  have  been  subjected  to  the  penalties  of 
denazification  measures;  such  property  shall  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Austrian  Government  if  it  has  not 
been  subjected  l<>  blocking  or  confiscation  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  or  ordinances  In  force  in  Germany  after 
8th  May,  IMS. 


many  shall  be  effected  in  accordance  with  measures  which 
will  be  determined  by  the  Powers  in  occupation  of  Ger- 
many in  their  zones  of  occupation. 

3.  Without  prejudice  to  these  and  to  any  other  disposi- 
tion in  favor  of  Austria  and  Austrian  nationals  by  the 
Powers  occupying  Germany,  and  without  prejudice  to 
the  validity  of  settlements  already  reached,  Austria 
waives  on  its  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  Austrian  na- 
tionals all  claims  against  Germany  and  German  nationals 
outstanding  on  8th  May,  1945  except  those  arising  out  of 
contracts  and  other  obligations  entered  into,  and  rights 
acquired,  before  13th  March,  1938.  This  waiver  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  all  claims  in  respect  of  transactions 
effected  by  Germany  during  the  period  of  the  annexation 
of  Austria  and  all  claims  in  respect  of  loss  or  damage 
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suffered  during  the  snid  period,  particularly  in  respect 
of  the  German  public  debt  held  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment or  its  nationals  and  ol  currency  withdrawn  at  the 
time  of  the  monetary  conversion.  Such  currency  shall 
be  destroyed  upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty. 

Article  24 

RENUNCIATION  BT  AUSTRIA  OF  CLAIMS  AGAINST  THE  ALLIES 

1.  Austria  waives  all  claims  of  any  description  against 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  on  behalf  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government  or  Austrian  nationals  arising  directly 
out  of  the  war  in  Europe  after  1st  September,  1939,  or 
out  of  actions  taken  because  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
war  in  Europe  after  that  date  whether  or  not  such  Allied 
ar  Associated  Power  was  at  war  wTith  Germany  at  the 
time.     This  renunciation  of  claims  includes  the  following : 

(a)  Claims  for  losses  or  damages  sustained  as  a  con- 
sequence of  acts  of  armed  forces  or  authorities  of 
Allied  or  Associated  Powers ; 

(b)  Claims  arising  from  the  presence,  operations  or 
actions  of  armed  forces  or  authorities  of  Allied  or 
Associated  Powers  in  Austrian  territory ; 

(c)  Claims  with  respect  to  the  decrees  or  orders  of 
Prize  Courts  of  Allied  or  Associated  Powers,  Aus- 
tria agreeing  to  accept  as  valid  and  binding  all 
decrees  and  orders  of  such  Prize  Courts  on  or  after 
1st  September,  1939  concerning  ships  or  goods  be- 
longing to  Austrian  nationals  or  concerning  the 
payment  of  costs ; 

(d)  Claims  arising  out  of  the  exercise  or  purported 
exercise  of  belligerent  rights. 

2.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  bar,  completely 
ind  finally,  all  claims  of  the  nature  referred  to  herein, 
rhich  shall  henceforward  be  extinguished,  whoever  may 
>e  the  parties  in  interest.  The  Austrian  Government 
igrees  to  make  equitable  compensation  in  schillings  to 
>ersons  who  furnished  supplies  or  services  on  requisition 
o  the  forces  of  Allied  or  Associated  Powers  in  Austrian 
erritory  and  in  satisfaction  of  noncombat  damage  claims 
igainst  the  forces  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers 
risinc  in  Austrian  territory. 

3.  Austria  likewise  waives  all  claims  of  the  nature 
:overed  by  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  on  behalf  of  the 
Austrian  Government  or  Austrian  nationals  against  any 
>f  the  United  Nations  whose  diplomatic  relations  with 
Jermany  were  broken  off  between  1st  September,  1939  and 
st  January,  1945,  and  which  took  action  in  co-operation 
rith  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

4.  The  Government  of  Austria  shall  assume  full  respon- 
ibility  for  Allied  military  currency  of  denominations  of 
ive  schillings  and  under  issued  in  Austria  by  the  Allied 
iilitary  Authorities,  including  all  such  currency  in  circu- 
ation  at  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty, 
lotes  issued  by  the  Allied  Military  Authorities  of  denomi- 
lations  higher  than  five  schillings  shall  be  destroyed  and 
io  claims  may  be  made  in  this  connection  against  any  of 
he  Allied  or  Associated  Powers. 


5.  The  waiver  of  claims  by  Austria  under  paragraph  1 
of  this  Article  includes  any  claims  arising  out  of  actions 
taken  by  any  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers  with 
respect  to  ships  belonging  to  Austrian  nationals  between 
1st  September,  1939  and  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  Treaty  as  well  as  any  claims  and  debts  arising 
out  of  the  Conventions  on  prisoners  of  war  now  in  force. 


PART  V 

Property,   Rights  and  Interests 

Article  25 

United  Nations  Property  in  Austria 

1.  In  so  far  as  Austria  has  not  already  done  so,  Austria 
shall  restore  all  legal  rights  and  interests  in  Austria 
of  the  United  Nations  and  their  nationals  as  they  existed 
on  the  day  hostilities  commenced  between  Germany  and 
the  United  Nation  concerned,  and  shall  return  all  prop- 
erty in  Austria  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  nationals 
as  it  now  exists. 

2.  The  Austrian  Government  undertakes  that  all  prop- 
erty, rights  and  interests  falling  under  this  Article  shall 
be  restored  free  of  all  encumbrances  and  charges  of  any 
kind  to  which  they  may  have  become  subject  as  a  result 
of  the  war  with  Germany  and  without  the  imposition  of 
any  charges  by  the  Austrian  Government  in  connection 
with  their  return.  The  Austrian  Government  shall  nullify 
all  measures  of  seizure,  sequestration  or  control  taken 
against  United  Nations  property  in  Austria  between  the 
day  of  commencement  of  hostilities  between  Germany 
and  the  United  Nation  concerned  and  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  Treaty.  In  cases  where  the  property 
has  not  been  returned  within  six  months  from  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  applications  for  the 
return  of  property  shall  be  made  to  the  Austrian  author- 
ities not  later  than  twelve  months  from  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  Treaty,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  claimant 
is  able  to  show  that  he  could  not  file  his  application  within 
this  period. 

3.  The  Austrian  Government  shall  invalidate  transfers 
involving  property,  rights  and  interests  of  any  descrip- 
tion belonging  to  United  Nations  nationals,  where  such 
transfers  resulted  from  force  exerted  by  Axis  Govern- 
ments or  their  agencies  between  the  beginning  of  hostili- 
ties between  Germany  and  the  United  Nation  concerned 
and  8th  May,  1945. 

4.  (a)   In  cases  in  which  the  Austrian  Government  pro- 

vides compensation  for  losses  suffered  by  reason 
of  injury  or  damage  to  property  in  Austria  which 
occurred  during  the  German  occupation  of  Aus- 
tria or  during  the  war,  United  Nations  nationals 
shall  not  receive  less  favorable  treatment  than 
that  accorded  to  Austrian  nationals  ;  and  in  such 
cases  United  Nations  nationals  who  hold,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  ownership  interests  in  cor- 
porations or  associations  which  are  not  United 
Nations  nationals  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph 8  (a)  of  this  Article  shall  receive  compen- 
sation based  on  the  total  loss  or  damage  suffered 
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by  the  corporations  or  associations  and  bearing 
the  same  proportion  to  such  loss  or  damage  as  the 
beneficial  interest  of  such  nationals  bears  to  the 
capital  of  the  corporation  or  association. 

(b)  The  Austrian  Government  shall  accord  to  United 
Nations  and  their  nationals  the  same  treatment 
in  the  allocation  of  materials  for  the  repair  or 
rehabilitation  of  their  property  in  Austria  and 
in  the  allocation  of  foreign  exchange  for  the 
importation  of  such  materials  as  applies  to 
Austrian  nationals. 

5.  All  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  Austria  in  estab- 
lishing claims,  including  the  assessment  of  loss  or  damage, 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Austrian  Government. 

6.  United  Nations  nationals  and  their  property  shall  be 
exempted  from  any  exceptional  taxes,  levies,  or  imposts 
imposed  on  their  capital  assets  in  Austria  by  the  Austrian 
Government  or  by  any  Austrian  authority  between  the 
date  of  the  surrender  of  the  German  armed  forces  and 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  meeting  charges  arising  out  of  the  war  or 
of  meeting  the  costs  of  occupying  forces.  Any  sums 
which  have  been  so  paid  shall  be  refunded. 

7.  The  owner  of  the  property  concerned  and  the  Aus- 
trian Government  may  agree  upon  arrangements  in  lieu 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Article. 

8.  As  used  in  this  Article: 

(a)  "United  Nations  nationals"  means  individuals  who 
are  nationals  of  any  of  the  United  Nations,  or  corpo- 
rations or  associations  organized  under  the  laws 
of  any  of  the  United  Nations,  at  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  Treaty,  provided  that  the  said 
individuals,  corporations  or  associations  also  had 
this  status  on  8th  May,  1945. 

The  term  "United  Nations  nationals"  also  in- 
cludes all  individuals,  corporations  or  associations 
which,  under  the  laws  in  force  in  Austria  during  the 
war,  were  treated  as  enemy. 

(b)  "Owner"  means  one  of  the  United  Nations,  or  a 
national  of  one  of  the  United  Nations,  as  defined 
in  sub-paragraph  (a)  above,  who  is  entitled  to  the 
property  in  question,  and  includes  a  successor  of 
the  owner,  provided  that  the  successor  is  also  a 
United  Nation  or  a  United  Nations  national  as 
defined  in  sub-paragraph  (a).  If  the  successor  has 
purchased  the  property  in  its  damaged  state,  the 
transferor  shall  retain  his  rights  to  compensation 
under  this  Article,  without  prejudice  to  obligations 
between  the  transferor  and  the  purchaser  under 
domestic  law. 

(c)  "Property"  means  all  movable  or  immovable  prop- 
erty, whether  tangible  or  intangible,  including  in- 
dustrial, literary  and  artistic  property,  as  well  as 
all  rights  or  interests  of  any  kind  in  property. 

9.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  do  not  apply  to  trans- 
fer! of  property,  rights  or  interests  of  United  Nations 
or  United  Nations  nationals  In  Austria  made  In  accord- 
ance wilh  laws  and  enactments  which  were  in  force 
as  Austrian  Law  on  28th  June  1940. 


10.  The  Austrian  Government  recognizes  that  the 
Brioni  Agreement  of  10th  August,  1942  is  null  and  void. 
It  undertakes  to  participate  with  the  other  signatories 
of  the  Rome  Agreement  of  21st  March,  1923,  in  any  nego- 
tiations having  the  purpose  of  introducing  into  its  pro- 
visions the  modifications  necessary  to  ensure  the  equitable 
settlement  of  the  annuities  which  it  provides. 

Article  20 

Property,  Rights  and  Interests  of  Minority  Groups 
in  Austria 

1.  In  so  far  as  such  action  has  not  already  been  taken, 
Austria  undertakes  that,  in  all  cases  where  property, 
legal  rights  or  interests  in  Austria  have  since  13tl 
March,  1938,  been  subject  of  forced  transfer  or  measures 
of  sequestration,  confiscation  or  control  on  account  of 
the  racial  origin  or  religion  of  the  owner,  the  said  prop- 
erty shall  be  returned  and  the  said  legal  rights  and 
interests  shall  be  restored  together  with  their  accessories. 
Where  return  or  restoration  is  impossible,  compensation 
shall  be  granted  for  losses  incurred  by  reason  of  such 
measures  to  the  same  extent  as  is,  or  may  be,  given  to 
Austrian  nationals  generally  in  respect  of  war  damage. 

2.  Austria  agrees  to  take  under  its  control  all  property, 
legal  rights  and  interests  in  Austria  of  persons,  organ- 
izations or  communities  which,  individually  or  as  mem- 
bers of  groups,  were  the  object  of  racial,  religious  or 
other  Nazi  measures  of  persecution  where,  in  the  case 
of  persons,  such  property,  rights  and  interests  remain 
heirless  or  unclaimed  for  six  months  after  the  coming 
Into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  or  where  in  the  case 
of  organizations  and  communities  such  organizations  or 
communities  have  ceased  to  exist.  Austria  shall  transfer 
such  property,  rights  and  interests  to  appropriate  agen- 
cies or  organizations  to  be  designated  by  the  Four  Heads 
of  Mission  in  Vienna  by  agreement  with  the  Austrian 
Government  to  be  used  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
of  victims  of  persecution  by  the  Axis  Powers,  it  being 
understood  that  these  provisions  do  not  require  Austria 
to  make  payments  in  foreign  exchange  or  other  transfers 
to  foreign  countries  which  would  constitute  a  burden  on 
the  Austrian  economy.  Such  transfer  shall  be  effected 
within  eighteen  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  present  Treaty  and  shall  include  property,  rights 
and  interests  required  to  be  restored  under  paragraph 
1  of  this  Article. 

Article  27 

Austrian   Property  in   the  Territory  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers 

1.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  declare  their  inten- 
tion to  return  Austrian  property,  rights  and  interests  as 
they  now  exist  in  their  territories  or  the  proceeds  arising 
out  of  the  liquidation,  disposal  or  realization  of  such 
property,  rights  or  interests,  subject  to  accrued  taxes,  ex- 
penses of  administration,  creditor  claims  and  other  like 
Charges,  where  such  property,  rights  or  interests  have  been 
liquidated,  disposed  of  or  otherwise  realized.  The  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  will  be  prepared  to  conclude  agree- 
ments with  the  Austrian  Government  for  this  purpose. 
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2.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions,  the  Fed- 
eral Peoples'  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  shall  have  the  right 
to  seize,  retain  or  liquidate  Austrian  property,  rights  and 
interests  within  Yugoslav  territory  on  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  Treaty.  The  Government  of  Austria 
undertakes  to  compensate  Austrian  nationals  whose  prop- 
?rty  is  taken  under  this  paragraph. 

Article  28 
Debts 

1.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  recognize  that 
nterest  payments  and  similar  charges  on  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment securities  falling  due  after  12th  March,  1938, 
iml  U-fore  8th  May,  1945,  constitute  a  claim  on  Germany 
md  not  on  Austria. 

2.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  declare  their  inten- 
lion  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  loan 
igreements  made  by  the  Government  of  Austria  before 
[."»th  March,  1D38,  in  so  far  as  those  provisions  granted 
o  the  creditors  a  right  of  control  over  the  government 
inances  of  Austria. 

3.  The  existence  of  the  state  of  war  between  the  Allied 
iml  Associated  Powers  and  Germany  shall  not,  in  itself, 
>e  regarded  as  affecting  the  obligation  to  pay  pecuniary 
lebts  arising  out  of  obligations  and  contracts  that  existed, 
ind  rights  that  were  acquired  before  the  existence  of  the 
itate  of  war,  which  became  payable  prior  to  the  coming 
nto  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  which  are  due  by 
he  Government  or  nationals  of  Austria  to  the  Govern- 
nent  or  nationals  of  one  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
'owers  or  are  due  by  the  Government  or  nationals  of  one 
if  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  the  Government  or 
lationals  of  Austria. 

4.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  the  present 
treaty,  nothing  therein  shall  be  construed  as  impairing 
lebtor-creditor  relationships  arising  out  of  contracts  con- 
luded  at  any  time  prior  to  1st  September,  1939,  by  either 
he  Government  of  Austria  or  persons  who  were  nationals 
f  Austria  on  12th  March,  1938. 


PART  VI 

General  Economic  Relations 

Article  29 

1.  Pending  the  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  or 
greements  between  individual  United  Nations  and 
u-tria,  the  Government  of  Austria  shall,  during  a  period 
f  eighteen  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
resent  Treaty,  grant  the  following  treatment  to  each  of 
be  United  Nations  which,  in  fact,  reciprocally  grants 
Imilar  treatment  in  like  matters  to  Austria: 

(a)  In  all  that  concerns  duties  and  charges  on  importa- 
tion or  exportation,  the  internal  taxation  of  im- 
ported goods  and  all  regulations  pertaining  thereto, 
the  United  Nations  shall  be  granted  unconditional 
most-favored-nation  treatment ; 

(b)  In  all  other  respects,  Austria  shall  make  no  arbi- 
trary discrimination  against  goods  originating  in  or 
destined  for  any  territory  of  any  of  the  United 


Nations  as  compared  with  like  goods  originating  in 
or  destined  for  territory  of  any  other  of  the  United 
Nations  or  of  any  other  foreign  country ; 

(c)  United  Nations  nationals,  including  juridical  per- 
sons, shall  be  granted  national  and  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  com- 
merce, industry,  shipping  and  other  forms  of  busi- 
ness activity  within  Austria.  These  provisions  shall 
not  apply  to  commercial  aviation  ; 

(d)  Austria  shall  grant  no  exclusive  or  preferential 
rights  to  any  country  with  regard  to  the  operation 
of  commercial  aircraft  in  international  traffic, 
shall  afford  all  the  United  Nations  equality  of 
opportunity  in  obtaining  international  commercial 
aviation  rights  in  Austrian  territory,  including  the 
right  to  land  for  refuelling  and  repair,  and,  with 
regard  to  the  operation  of  commercial  aircraft  in 
international  traffic,  shall  grant  on  a  reciprocal 
and  non-discriminatory  basis  to  all  United  Nations 
the  right  to  fly  over  Austrian  territory  without 
landing.  These  provisions  shall  not  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  national  defense  of  Austria. 

2.  The  foregoing  undertaking  by  Austria  shall  be  under- 
stood to  be  subject  to  the  exceptions  customarily  included 
in  commercial  treaties  concluded  by  Austria  prior  to  13th 
March,  1938 ;  and  the  provisions  with  respect  to  reciprocity 
granted  by  each  of  the  United  Nations  shall  be  understood 
to  be  subject  to  the  exceptions  customarily  included  in  the 
commercial  treaties  concluded  by  that  State. 


PART  VII 


Settlement  of  Disputes 


Article  30 


1.  Any  disputes  which  may  arise  in  giving  effect  to  the 
Article  entitled  "United  Nations  Property  in  Austria"  of 
the  present  Treaty  shall  be  referred  to  a  Conciliation 
Commission  established  on  a  parity  basis  consisting  of 
one  representative  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Nation 
concerned  and  one  representative  of  the  Government  of 
Austria.  If  within  three  months  after  the  dispute  has 
been  referred  to  the  Conciliation  Commission  no  agree- 
ment has  been  reached,  either  Government  may  ask  for 
the  addition  to  the  Commission  of  a  third  member  selected 
by  mutual  agreement  of  the  two  Governments  from  na- 
tionals of  a  third  country.  Should  the  two  Governments 
fail  to  agree  within  two  months  on  the  selection  of  a 
third  member  of  the  Commission,  either  Government  may 
request  the  Heads  of  the  Diplomatic  Missions  in  Vienna 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  of  France  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment. If  the  Heads  of  Mission  are  unable  to  agree  within 
a  period  of  one  month  upon  the  appointment  of  a  third 
member,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  may 
be  requested  by  either  party  to  make  the  appointment. 

2.  When  any  Conciliation  Commission  is  established 
under  paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  it  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  disputes  which  may  thereafter  arise  between 
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the  United  Nation  concerned  and  Austria  in  the  applica- 
tion or  interpretation  of  the  Article  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  and  shall  perform  the  functions 
attributed  to  it  by  these  provisions. 

3.  Each  Conciliation  Commission  shall  determine  its 
own  procedure,  adopting  rules  conforming  to  justice  and 
equity. 

4.  Each  Government  shall  pay  the  salary  of  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Conciliation  Commission  whom  it  appoints  and 
of  any  agent  whom  it  may  designate  to  represent  it 
before  the  Commission.  The  salary  of  the  third  member 
shall  be  fixed  by  special  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ments concerned  and  this  salary,  together  with  the  com- 
mon expenses  of  each  Commission,  shall  be  paid  in  equal 
shares  by  the  two  Governments. 

5.  The  parties  undertake  that  their  authorities  shall 
furnish  directly  to  the  Conciliation  Commission  all  assist- 
ance which  may  be  within  their  power. 

6.  The  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  the  decision  of  the  Commission,  and 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  parties  as  definitive  and  binding. 


PART  VIII 

Miscellaneous  Economic  Provisions 

Article  31 

Provisions  Relating  to  the  Danube 

Navigation  on  the  Danube  shall  be  free  and  open  for 
the  nationals,  vessels  of  commerce,  and  goods  of  all  States, 
on  a  footing  of  equality  in  regard  to  port  and  navigation 
charges  and  conditions  for  merchant  shipping.  The  fore- 
going shall  not  apply  to  traffic  between  ports  of  the  same 
State. 

Article  32 

Transit  Facilities 

1.  Austria  shall  facilitate  as  far  as  possible  railway 
traffic  in  transit  through  its  territory  at  reasonable  rates 
and  shall  be  prepared  to  conclude  with  neighboring  States 
reciprocal  agreements  for  this  purpose. 

2.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  undertake  to 
support  inclusion  in  the  settlement  in  relation  to  Germany 
of  provisions  to  facilitate  transit  and  communication 
without  customs  duties  or  charges  between  Salzburg  and 
Lofer  (Salzburg)  across  the  Reichenhall-Steinpass  and 
between  Scharnitz  (Tyrol)  and  Ehrwald  (Tyrol)  via 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen. 

Article  33 

Scope  of  Application 

The  Articles  entitled  "United  Nations  Property  in  Aus- 
tria" and  "General  Economic  Relations"  of  the  present 
Treaty  shall  apply  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
and  to  those  of  the  United  Nations  which  had  that  status 
on  Klh  May,  1045,  and  whose  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany  were  broken  off  during  the  period  between  1st 
September,  VS.','.)  and  1st  January,  1045. 


PART  IX 

Final  Clauses 

Article  34 

Heads  of  Mission 

1.  For  a  period  not  to  exceed  eighteen  months  from  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  Heads  of  the 
Diplomatic  Missions  in  Vienna  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of  America  and  France, 
acting  in  concert,  will  represent  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  in  dealing  with  the  Government  of  Austria  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  execution  and  interpretation  of 
the  present  Treaty. 

2.  The  Four  Heads  of  Mission  will  give  the  Government 
of  Austria  such  guidance,  technical  advice  and  clarification 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  rapid  and  efficient 
execution  of  the  present  Treaty  both  in  letter  and  in 
spirit. 

3.  The  Government  of  Austria  shall  afford  to  the  said 
Four  Heads  of  Mission  all  necessary  information  and  any 
assistance  which  they  may  require  in  the  fulfillment  of 
the  tasks  devolving  on  them  under  the  present  Treaty. 


Article  35 
Interpretation  of  the  Treaty 


Article  36 
Forces  of  Annexes 


• 


1.  Except  where  another  procedure  is  specifically  pro- 
vided under  any  Article  of  the  present  Treaty,  any  dispute 
concerning  the  interpretation  or  execution  of  the  Treaty 
which  is  not  settled  by  direct  diplomatic  negotiations  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Four  Heads  of  Mission  acting  under 
Article  34,  except  that  in  this  case  the  Heads  of  Mission 
will  not  be  restricted  by  the  time  limit  provided  in  that 
Article.  Any  such  dispute  not  resolved  by  them  within 
a  period  of  two  months  shall,  unless  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  mutually  agree  upon  another  means  of  settlement, 
he  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute 
to  a  Commission  composed  of  one  representative  of  each 
party  and  a  third  member  selected  by  mutual  agreement 
of  the  two  parties  from  nationals  of  a  third  country. 
Should  the  two  parties  fail  to  agree  within  a  period  of 
one  month  upon  the  appointment  of  the  third  member, 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  may  be  re-  ^ 
quested  by  either  party  to  make  the  appointment. 

2.  The  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  the  decision  of  the  Commission,  and    , 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  parties  as  definitive  and  binding.    8; 
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The  provisions  of  the  Annexes  shall  have  force  and 
effect  as  integral  parts  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Article  37 

Accession  to  the  Treaty 

1.  Any  member  of  the  United  Nations  which  on  8th 
May,  1945  was  at  war  with  Germany  and  which  then 
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!iad  the  status  of  a  United  Nation  and  is  not  a  signatory 
,o  the  present  Treaty,  may  accede  to  the  Treaty  and 
jpon  accession  shall  he  deemed  to  he  an  Associated 
Power  for  the  purposes  of  the  Treaty. 

2.  Instruments  of  accession  shall  be  deposited  with 
:he  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  shall  take  effect  upon  deposit. 

Article  38 
Ratification  of  the  Treaty 

1.  The  present  Treaty,  of  which  the  Russian,  English, 
French  and  German  texts  are  authentic,  shall  be  rati- 
ied.  It  shall  come  into  force  immediately  upon  deposit 
)f  instruments  of  ratification  by  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  by  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
3ritain  and  Northern  Ireland,  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  by  France  of  the  one  part  and  by  Austria 
)f  the  other  part.  The  instruments  of  ratification  shall, 
n  the  shortest  time  possible,  be  deposited  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

2.  With  respect  to  each  Allied  and  Associated  Power 
vhose  instrument  of  ratification  is  thereafter  deposited, 
he  Treaty  shall  come  into  force  upon  the  date  of  deposit. 
Che  present  Treaty  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
)f  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
jublics,  which  shall  furnish  certified  copies  to  each  of  the 
ignatory  and  acceding  States. 


ANNEX  I 
Definition  and  List  of  Wah  Materiel 

The  term  "war  materiel"  as  used  in  the  present  Treaty 
hall  include  all  arms,  ammunition  and  implements  spe- 
ially  designed  or  adapted  for  use  in  war  as  listed  below. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  reserve  the  right 
o  amend  the  list  periodically  by  modification  or  addition 
n  the  light  of  subsequent  scientific  development. 

Category  I 

1.  Military  rifles,  carbines,  revolvers  and  pistols ; 
arrels  for  these  weapons  and  other  spare  parts  not 
eadily  adaptable  for  civilian  use. 

2.  Machine  guns,  military  automatic  or  auto-loading 
ifles,  and  machine-pistols ;  barrels  for  these  weapons 
nd  other  spare  parts  not  readily  adaptable  for  civilian 
se ;  machine  gun  mounts. 

3.  Guns,  howitzers,  mortars  (Minenwerfer),  cannon 
pecial  to  aircraft,  breechless  or  recoilless  guns  and 
amethrowers ;  barrels  and  other  spare  parts  not  readily 
daptable  for  civilian  use ;  carriages  and  mountings  for 
ie  foregoing. 

4.  Rocket  projectors ;  launching  and  control  mecha- 
isms  for  self-propelling  and  guided  missiles  and 
rojectiles ;  mountings  for  same. 

5.  Self-propelling  and  guided  missiles,  projectiles, 
jckets,  fixed  ammunition  and  cartridges,  filled  or  un- 
tied, for  the  arms  listed  in  sub-paragraplis  1-A  above, 
nd  fuses,  tubes  or  contrivances  to  explode  or  operate 
lem.     Fuses  required  for  civilian  use  are  not  included. 

6.  Grenades,  bombs,  torpedoes,  mines,  depth  charges 
Qd  incendiary  materials  or  charges,  filled  or  unfilled;  all 
eans  for  exploding  or  operating  them.  Fuses  required 
(r  civilian  use  are  not  included. 

7.  Bayonets. 


Category  II 

1.  Armoured  fighting  vehicles;  armoured  trains,  not 
technically  convertible  to  civilian  use. 

2.  Mechanical  and  self-propelled  carriages  for  any  of 
the  weapons  listed  in  Category  I;  special  type  military 
chassis  or  bodies  other  than  those  enumerated  in  sub- 
paragraph 1  above. 

3.  Armour  plate,  greater  than  three  inches  in  thickness, 
used  for  protective  purposes  in  warfare. 

Category  III 

1.  Aiming  and  computing  devices  for  the  preparation 
and  control  of  fire,  including  predictors  and  plotting  appa- 
ratus, for  fire  control ;  direction  of  fire  instruments ;  gun 
sights;  bomb  sights;  fuse  setters;  equipment  for  the 
calibration  of  guns  and  fire  control  instruments. 

2.  Assault  bridging,  assault  boats  and  storm  boats. 

3.  Deceptive  warfare,  dazzle  and  decoy  devices. 

4.  Personal  war  equipment  of  a  specialized  nature  not 
readily  adaptable  to  civilian  use. 

Category  IV 

1.  Warships  of  all  kinds,  including  converted  vessels 
and  craft  designed  or  intended  for  their  attendance  or 
support,  which  cannot  be  technically  reconverted  to  civil- 
ian use,  as  well  as  weapons,  armour,  ammunition,  aircraft 
and  all  other  equipment,  material,  machines  and  installa- 
tions not  used  in  peace  time  on  ships  other  than  warships. 

2.  Landing  craft  and  amphibious  vehicles  or  equipment 
of  any  kind ;  assault  boats  or  devices  of  any  type  as  well 
as  catapults  or  other  apparatus  for  launching  or  throwing 
aircraft,  rockets,  propelled  weapons  or  any  other  missile, 
instruments  or  devices  whether  manned  or  unmanned, 
guided  or  uncontrolled. 

3.  Submersible  or  semi-submersible  ships,  craft,  weap- 
ons, devices,  or  apparatus  of  any  kind,  including  specially 
designed  harbor  defense  booms,  except  as  required  by 
salvage,  rescue  or  other  civilian  uses,  as  well  as  all  equip- 
ments, accessories,  spare  parts,  experimental  or  training 
aids,  instruments  or  installations  as  may  be  specially 
designed  for  the  construction,  testing,  maintenance  or 
housing  of  the  same. 

Category  V 

1.  Aircraft  assembled  or  unassembled,  both  heavier 
and  lighter  than  air,  which  are  designed  or  adapted  for 
aerial  combat  by  the  use  of  machine  guns,  rocket  pro- 
jectors or  artillery,  or  for  the  carrying  and  dropping  of 
bombs,  or  which  are  equipped  with,  or  which  by  reason 
of  their  design  or  construction  are  prepared  for,  any  of 
the  appliances  referred  to  in  sub-paragraph  2  below. 

2.  Aerial  gun  mounts  and  frames,  bomb  racks,  torpedo 
carriers  and  bomb  release  or  torpedo  release  mechanisms ; 
gun  turrets  and  blisters. 

3.  Equipment  specially  designed  for  and  used  solely 
by  airborne  troops. 

4.  Catapults  or  launching  apparatus  for  shipborne, 
land-or-sea-based  aircraft ;  apparatus  for  launching  air- 
craft weapons. 

5.  Barrage  balloons. 

Category  VI 

Asphyxiating,  vesicant,  lethal,  toxic  or  incapacitating 
substances  intended  for  war  purposes,  or  manufactured 
in  excess  of  civilian  requirements. 

Category  VII 

Propellants,  explosives,  pyrotechnics  or  liquified  gases 
destined  for  propulsion,  explosion,  charging,  or  filling  of, 
or  for  use  in  connection  with,  the  war  materiel  in  the 
present  categories,  not  capable  of  civilian  use  or  manu- 
factured in  excess  of  civilian  requirements. 
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Category  VIII 

Factory  and  tool  equipment  specially  designed  for  the 
production  and  maintenance  of  the  materiel  enumerated 
above  and  not  technically  convertible  to  civilian  use. 


ANNEX  II 

Having  regard  to  the  arrangements  made  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Austria,  and  recorded  in  the  Memo- 
randum signed  at  Moscow  on  April  15,  1955,  Article  22  of 
the  present  Treaty  shall  have  effect  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing provisions : 

1.  On  the  basis  of  the  pertinent  economic  provisions  of 
the  April  15,  1955  arrangements  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Austria,  the  Soviet  Union  will  transfer 
to  Austria  within  two  months  from  the  date  of  entry 
into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  all  property,  rights 
and  interests  to  be  retained  or  received  by  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  22,  except  the  Danube  Shipping 
Company  (D.D.S.G.)  assets  in  Hungary,  Roumania 
and  Bulgaria. 

2.  It  is  agreed  that  in  respect  of  any  property,  right  or 
interest  transferred  to  Austria  in  accordance  with 
this  Annex,  Austria's  rights  shall  be  limited  only  in 
the  manner  set  out  in  paragraph  13  of  Article  22. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  the  present  Treaty  and  have  affixed  thereto  their 
seals. 

Done  in  the  City  of  Vienna  in  the  Russian,  English, 
French  and  German  languages  this  day  of  May  15,  1955. 

Vyacheslav  Mikhailovich  Molotov 

Ivan  I.  Ilyichev 

Harold  Macmillan 

Geoffkey  Wallingee 

John  Foster  Dulles 

Llewellyn  E.  Thompson 

A.  PlNAY 

R.  Lalouette 
Leopold  Figl 


U.S.  Policy  on  Neutrality 

Press  release  290  dated  May  24 

At  his  news  conference  on  May  &£,  Secretary 
Dulles  was  ashed  about  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  neutrality,  particularly  as 
it  would  affect  Germany.    The  Secretary  replied: 

It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  that  a  policy 
of  neutrality  has  no  ajiplication  to  a  country  of  the 
character  of  Germany.  It  is  all  well  to  talk  about 
neutrality  for  a  country  such  as  Austria,  a  small 
country  with  7  million  people.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  anybody  realistically  believes  that  the 
German  people,  70-odd  million  of  them,  are  des- 
tined to  play  the  role  of  a  neutral  country.  Fur- 
thermore, as  President  Eisenhower  has  pointed 
out,  the  kind  of  neutrality  which  was  discussed  in 
terms  of  Austria  is  an  armed  neutrality,  and  there 
is  no  limit  in  the  Austrian  State  Treaty  upon  the 
size  of  the  Austrian  Army.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  German  people  or  the  Soviet  people  or  the 
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Western  European  people  want  to  see  applied  U 
Germany  the  concept  of  it  being  an  independenl 
state  with  an  unlimited  army. 

Asked  whether  we  would  welcome  a  group  o) 
neutral  states  to  the  east  of  Germany,  Secretary 
Dulles  replied: 

Well,  we  would  certainly  welcome  there  a  grouj 
of  independent  states  playing  an  independent  role 
The  word  "neutrality"  is  a  very  ambiguous  wore 
and  perhaps  needs  to  be  closely  defined  before  yoi 
make  definite  committals  to  a  so-called  policy  ol 
neutrality. 

Ashed  whether  we  would  favor  armed  and  non- 
committed  states  running  down  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Adriatic  to  the  east  of  Germany,  the  Secre- 
tary replied: 

Well,  I  couldn't  say  we  are  committed  to  anj 
such  policy;  but  anything  which  increases  th( 
national  independence  of  the  satellite  states  is 
along  the  lines  of  U.S.  policy. 


Exchange  of  Farm  Delegations 
With  Soviet  Union 

Press  release  269  dated  May  17 

Following  is  the  tenet  of  a  note  delivered  on  May 
17  by  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  to  tht 
Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  concerning  ai\ 
exchange  of  agricultural  delegations  between  tht 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  has  the  honor 
to  refer  to  the  Ministry's  note  of  March  10,  195£ 
concerning  the  proposal  by  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  that  an  exchange  of 
agricultural  delegations  be  arranged  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.1  Reference 
is  also  made  to  conversations  in  connection  with 
such  an  exchange  held  between  representatives 
of  the  Embassy  and  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs on  May  4  and  May  6, 1955. 

As  the  Ministry  was  advised  on  May  4,  the 
United  States  Government  takes  a  favorable  view 


'The  Soviet  note  of  Mar.  10  (not  printed)  expressed 
the  view  that  an  exchange  of  agricultural  delegations 
could  be  advantageous  and  requested  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's opinion  concerning  such  an  exchange. 
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of  the  proposed  exchange  of  agricultural  delega- 
tions between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  the  decision  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  designate  an  official  delegation  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  exchange,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  grant  official  visas  to  the 
members  of  a  Soviet  delegation  of  approximately 
ten  agricultural  specialists  upon  notification  by 
the  Ministry  of  their  names  and  official  status. 

The  United  States  Government  believes  that  the 
most  advantageous  time  for  the  Soviet  delegation 
to  visit  the  United  States  from  the  standpoint  of 
agricultural  conditions  would  be  during  mid- 
summer.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  that  the  Soviet 
delegation  plan  to  be  in  the  United  States  from 
approximately  July  10  to  August  10, 1955. 

In  view  of  the  official  status  of  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation, the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  assist  in  making  general  arrangements 
for  the  tour  of  the  Soviet  group  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  central  part 
)f  the  tour  would  be  concentrated  in  the  State  of 
[owa,  where  Iowa  State  College,  at  the  request  of 
he  United  States  Government,  is  willing  to  under- 
;ake  to  make  appropriate  arrangements  for  the  re- 
ception and  itinerary  of  the  Soviet  delegation. 
Hie  University  of  Minnesota  will  also  be  included 
n  the  itinerary  and  other  visits  to  areas  and  in- 
stallations outside  of  Iowa  of  interest  to  the  Soviet 
lelegation  from  an  agricultural  standpoint  may 
>e  arranged  within  the  general  framework  of  the 
jroposed  tour. 

The  composition  of  the  American  farm  delega- 
.ion  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union,  which  will  have 
inofficial  status,  will  be  determined  in  consulta- 
ion  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Iowa 
State  College  and  other  nonofficial  institutions  and 
>rganizations  concerned  with  agricultural  matters. 
rhe  United  States  Government  would  be  pleased 
o  have  an  indication  from  the  Soviet  Government 
is  to  the  approximate  size  of  the  American  dele- 
gation it  would  be  prepared  to  receive  and  the  most 
ippropriate  time  for  the  American  delegation  to 
(bserve  Soviet  agricultural  methods. 

Although,  as  indicated  above,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
nent  of  Agriculture  will  have  general  advisory 
•esponsibility  for  arrangements  regarding  the  tour 
>f  the  official  Soviet  delegation,  it  is  the  desire  of 


the  U.S.  Government  that  the  members  of  the 
Soviet  group  have  the  widest  possible  opportunity 
to  observe  at  first  hand  the  functioning  of  U.S. 
farms  and  installations  servicing  agricultural 
needs.  With  this  object  in  view,  and  keeping  in 
mind  the  technical  interests  of  the  Soviet  agri- 
cultural experts,  a  program  will  be  developed  for 
the  visit  of  the  Soviet  delegation  which  will  permit 
the  members  of  the  delegation  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  U.S.  farming  methods  in  the  total 
environment  in  which  they  operate.  In  the  State 
of  Iowa,  which  possesses  a  great  diversity  of  agri- 
cultural conditions,  the  Soviet  delegation  will  be 
shown  the  methods  and  procedures  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  production  of  corn  and  raising  of 
pigs  and  other  livestock,  as  well  as  the  central  role 
played  in  agricultural  production  by  family  owned 
and  operated  farms.  In  the  U.S.  the  most  efficient 
level  of  agricultural  production  has  been  devel- 
oped on  the  basis  of  such  units,  operating  on  their 
own  initiative,  and  utilizing  as  they  see  fit  the  vari- 
ous agricultural  services  provided  by  local,  state, 
cooperative  and  Federal  Government  entities. 

The  U.S.  Government  welcomes  the  opportunity 
which  will  be  provided  by  the  visit  of  the  Soviet 
agricultural  delegation  to  present  to  the  Soviet 
experts  these  and  other  aspects  of  American  farm 
practices. 


Discussion  With  Yugoslav  Ambassador 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  23 
(press  release  284)  that  Secretary  Dulles  had 
had  a  discussion  that  day  with  the  Yugoslav 
Ambassador,  Vladimir  Popovic,  concerning  re- 
cent developments  in  Europe,  including  the  forth- 
coming visit  of  the  heads  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Belgrade.  The  Secretary  of  State  recalled  the 
violent  hostility  which  the  Soviet  Union  had 
since  1948  manifested  against  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment because  of  its  policy  of  firm  indepen- 
dence. The  Secretary  of  State  congratulated  the 
Yugoslav  Ambassador  upon  the  success  which  now 
crowned  the  courageous  pursuit  of  that  policy,  a 
policy  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  assured  by  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment it  will  continue  to  follow. 
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Recent  Developments  Affecting  the  Regime  of  the  High  Seas 


by  Herman  Phleger 
Legal  Adviser 1 


At  no  time  during  more  than  a  century  have 
those  areas  of  international  law  relating  to  the 
rights  of  states  in  the  waters  outside  their  land 
limits  been  the  subject  of  such  concern  as  they  are 
at  the  present  time.  I  have  thought  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  consider  this  evening  what  those 
rights  are,  the  developments  that  challenge  them, 
and  the  position  of  the  United  States  respecting 
them. 

History  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself,  and,  since 
the  development  of  this  phase  of  the  law  has  a 
bearing  on  our  current  problems,  I  ask  this  learned 
group  to  bear  with  me  while  I  recall  some  historic 
facts. 

Development  of  Law  of  the  Sea 

The  history  of  the  law  of  the  sea  is  a  reflection  of 
the  changing  interests  of  the  centuries  and  of  the 
influence  of  economics  and  technological  develop- 
ments. Most  important  maritime  states,  at  one 
time  or  another,  have  claimed  sovereignty  over* 
large  areas  of  the  seas. 

The  Eoman  Empire  claimed  the  Mediterranean 
as  Mare  Nostrum.  In  later  centuries  Venice  levied 
tribute  on  vessels  navigating  the  Adriatic.  Genoa 
claimed  sovereignty  of  the  Ligurian  Sea. 

England's  claim  to  sovereignty  of  the  "English 
Sea"  has  been  characterized  as  "in  a  class  by  it- 
self." This,  Selden  in  1635  described  as  "that 
[sea]  which  flows  between  England  and  the  oppo- 
site shores  and  ports,"  which  would  include  at 
least  the  North  Atlantic,  the  North  Sea,  and  the 
English  Channel. 

No  more  modest  were  the  conflicting  claims  of 


Spain  and  Portugal,  resolved  by  Pope  Alexander 
in  1493  by  partitioning  the  Atlantic  Ocean  be- 
tween them. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  Grotius,  in  1609, 
published  "Mare  Liberum,"  attacking  on  broad 
grounds  of  equity  the  whole  principle  of  national 
dominion  over  the  seas.  Although  Selden's 
"Mare  Clausum"  in  1635,  sought  to  establish  that 
the  sea  was  capable  of  appropriation  and  that 
England  was  sovereign  in  the  English  Sea,  it  did 
not  prove  to  be  an  adequate  answer  to  Grotius. 
As  one  author  observes,  "The  reason  why  'Mare 
Liberum?  acquired  a  historical  significance  .  .  . 
was  its  earnest  and  powerful  appeal  for  complete 
freedom  of  the  high  seas  for  the  innocent  use  and 
mutual  benefit  of  all."  The  same  author  con- 
tinues :  "Grotius  spoke  in  the  name  of  humanity 
as  against  the  selfish  interests  of  a  few.  It  was 
his  lofty  moral  ideas  which,  in  combination  with 
the  profound  legal  and  historical  exposition,  gave 
his  work  its  reputation." 2  With  "Mare  Liberum" 
the  modern  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
had  been  born.  During  the  early  18th  century  it 
was  to  become  established  law,  and  by  the  19th 
century  it  was  axiomatic. 

Freedom  of  the  seas  as  a  principle  of  interna- 
tional law  means  that  the  open  sea  is  not,  and  can- 
not be,  under  the  sovereignty  of  any  state.  It 
signifies  that  in  time  of  peace  vessels  may  not  be 
interfered  with  on  the  high  seas.  To  this  prin- 
ciple there  are  certain  limited  exceptions.  Thus, 
it  has  long  been  recognized  that  a  state  may  sup- 
press piracy.  It  may  seize  a  vessel  flying  its  flag 
without  authority.  The  right  of  hot  pursuit  is 
accepted.     The  enforcement,  on  the  part  of  coastal 


1  Address  made  before  the  American  Branch  of  the  In- 
tern:]! ional  Law  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  May  13 
(press  release  2G2  dated  May  12). 
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2  Meyer,  The  Extent  of  Jurisdiction  in  Coastal  Waters 
(1937),  p.  23. 
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states,  of  revenue  and  sanitary  laws  is  recognized.8 
Finally,  in  this  modern  age,  the  right  of  a  state,  for 
defense  or  security  purposes,  to  take  preventive 
measures  on  the  high  seas  is  in  process  of  develop- 
ment. 

U.S.  Supports  Freedom  of  the  Seas 

It  is  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  support  the  principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas. 
Early  in  its  history  its  refusal  to  compromise  that 
principle  was  one  of  the  causes  leading  to  the 
War  of  1812.  The  effective  defense  of  the  United 
States,  the  maintenance  of  its  commercial  ship- 
jing  and  air  transport,  and  the  prosperity  of  its 
fishing  industry  would  all  be  prejudiced  by  any 
serious  compromise  of  this  principle. 

The  appropriation  by  any  state  of  areas  of  the 
high  seas  is  as  unsound  morally  today  as  when 
Grotius  wrote.  In  an  age  when  technological 
advancement  and  increased  population  have  made 
us  indeed  one  world,  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
that  those  natural  avenues  of  intercourse  between 
)eoples — the  sea  lanes  and  the  air  routes  above — 
should  remain  free. 

attacks  on  Freedom  of  the  Seas 

Nevertheless,  the  freedom  of  the  seas  is  under 
serious  attack.  It  might  be  expected  that,  as  in 
ihe  past,  attempts  to  bring  large  areas  of  the 
ligh  seas  under  national  domination  would  origi- 
late  with  powerful  and  maritime  states.  But  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  Today  the  attempts  to  en- 
croach upon  the  freedom  of  the  seas  are  being 
nade  for  the  most  part  by  small  coastal  states. 

These  attempts  take  various  forms.  Some 
states  enlarge  the  area  of  their  inland  waters  by 
drawing  lines  from  headland  to  headland  and 
:hen,  from  this  baseline,  which  may  be  many  miles 
it  sea,  measuring  the  width  of  their  territorial 
svaters.  Others  simply  extend  the  width  of  their 
;erritorial  waters  by  decree.  More  recently,  a 
favored  technique  has  been  to  claim  exclusive  sov- 
ereignty over  the  waters  above  the  Continental 
*>helf  and  beyond  territorial  waters.  Some  claims 
;o  territorial  waters  extend  to  a  breadth  of  200 
niles. 

On  August  18,  1952,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Ecuador 
signed  a  declaration  claiming  "exclusive  jurisdic- 


'Oppenheim,  International  Law    (7th  ed.   by  Lauter- 
>acht,  1048),  p.  450. 


tion  and  sovereignty"  over  waters  contiguous  to 
their  coasts  "up  to  a  minimum  distance  of  200  nau- 
tical miles"  as  well  as  "exclusive  sovereignty"  over 
the  subsoil  and  seabed  in  this  maritime  zone.  The 
declaration  purports  further  to  make  provision 
for  regulating  fishing  and  whaling  in  this  zone. 
The  United  States  protested  these  claims  on  the 
ground  that  under  international  law  there  is  no 
obligation  to  recognize  claims  to  territorial  waters 
in  excess  of  3  miles. 

Other  South  American  states,  including  Argen- 
tina, Honduras,  and  El  Salvador,  have  also 
claimed  large  areas  of  the  high  seas  as  territorial 
waters. 

In  1952  Korea,  by  Presidential  proclamation, 
asserted  sovereignty  over  the  seas  adjacent  to  its 
coasts.  There  are  indications  that  the  Philippines 
may  claim  the  Sulu  Sea  as  territorial  waters. 

U.S.  Adheres  to  3-Mile  Limit 

Consistent  with  its  support  of  the  principle  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  the  United  States  has  al- 
ways adhered  to  the  3-mile  rule.  From  the  time 
of  Jefferson,  the  principle  that  the  marginal  belt 
extends  one  marine  league  (3  geographical  or  nau- 
tical miles)  from  the  low- water  mark  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  State  Department,  by  court  de- 
cisions, and  by  treaties. 

Recently  in  the  Submerged  Lands  Act,  approved 
May  22,  1953,4  the  Congress  declared  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  coastal  states  are  limited  to  3 
geographical  miles  into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  By  the  same  act,  the  Congress  left  the 
states  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  free  to  es- 
tablish historic  claims  to  boundaries  extending 
more  than  3  geographical  miles,  but  limited  such 
boundaries,  if  established,  to  3  marine  leagues  from 
the  coast. 

The  tendency  of  states  to  advance  claims  to  ter- 
ritorial waters  in  excess  of  3  miles  has  been  par- 
ticularly marked  following  the  failure  of  the 
Codification  Conference  in  1930  at  The  Hague  to 
agree  on  a  convention  on  territorial  waters.  How- 
ever, states  still  adhering  to  the  3-mile  rule  repre- 
sent about  80  percent  of  the  merchant  shipping 
tonnage  of  the  world  and  most  of  its  naval  power. 

Position  of  U.  S.  on  International  Law  Question 

The  position  of  the  United  States  is  shown  in 
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its  comments  on  the  Draft  Articles  on  the  Regime 
of  the  Territorial  Sea  of  the  International  Law 
Commission,5  which  includes  the  following: 

So  far  as  concerns  the  question  of  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea  .  .  .  the  guiding  principle  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  that  any  proposal  must  be 
clearly  consistent  with  the  principle  of  freedom  of  the 
seas.  .  .  . 

That  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  should  remain 
fixed  at  three  miles,  is  without  any  question  the  proposal 
most  consistent  with  the  principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas. 
The  three-mile  limit  is  the  greatest  breadth  of  territorial 
waters  on  which  there  has  ever  been  anything  like  com- 
mon agreement.  Every  one  is  now  in  agreement  that  the 
coastal  state  is  entitled  to  a  territorial  sea  to  that  distance 
from  its  shores.  There  is  no  agreement  on  anything 
more.  ...  A  codification  of  the  international  law  appli- 
cable to  the  territorial  sea  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  incorporate  this  unique 
status  of  the  three-mile  limit  and  record  its  unquestioned 
acceptance  as  a  lawful  limit. 

This  being  established,  there  remains  the  problem  of 
ascertaining  the  status  of  claims  to  sovereignty  beyond 
the  three-mile  limit.  The  diversity  of  the  claims  involved 
bears  witness  ...  to  the  inability  of  each  to  command 
the  degree  of  acceptance  which  would  qualify  it  for  pos- 
sible consideration  as  a  principle  of  international  law.  .  .  . 
A  codification  of  the  international  law  applicable  to  the 
territorial  sea  should,  in  the  view  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  record  the  lack  of  legal  status  of  these 
claims.* 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  made  clear 
in  the  Norwegian  Fisheries  case  that  the  delimi- 
tation of  territorial  waters  is  not  a  matter  depend- 
ent merely  upon  the  will  of  the  coastal  state  but 
that  "the  validity  of  the  delimitation  with  regard 
to  other  States  depends  upon  international  law." 7 

Conservation  of  Fishery  Resources 

But  while  the  United  States  does  not  consider 
that  claims  to  territorial  waters  in  excess  of  3  miles 
have  validity,  with  the  possible  exception  of  his- 
toric ones  generally  acquiesced  in,  it  does  not  con- 
sider that  the  considerations  which  motivate  such 
claims  can  or  should  be  ignored.  What  are  these 
considerations  ?  While  oversimplification  is  dan- 
gerous, it  is  suggested  that  they  relate  to  fishery 


8  Report  of  the  International  Law  Commission  Covering 
the  Work  of  Its  Sixth  Session,  8  June-28  July,  195//,  U.N. 
doc.  A/2093,  p.  12. 

"  Regime  of  the  Territorial  Sea,  Comments  by  Govern- 
ments on  the  Provisional  Articles  concerning  the  Regime 
of  the  Territorial  Sea  adopted  by  the  International  Law 
Commission  at  its  sixth  session,  U.N.  doc.  A/CN.4/90,  29 
Mar.  1965,  pp.  88,  34-35;  Bulletin  of  Apr.  2.r>,  1955,  p.  G99. 

1  I  a;  Report!,  Judgment  of  Dec.  18, 1951,  pp.  116,  132. 


resources.  As  one  authority  has  put  it,  "the  fish- 
ery question  has  been  the  focal  point  of  the  whol< 
problem  of  territorial  waters  from  its  very  be* 
ginning."  8 

With  those  states  which  are  concerned  over  tin 
depletion  of  high  seas  fisheries  and  desire  to  tala 
measures  for  their  conservation,  the  United  State* 
has  every  sympathy.  The  dictum  of  Grotius  thai 
the  resources  of  the  sea  are  inexhaustible  has  lon| 
since  been  recognized  as  unsound.  As  long  ago  as 
the  Bering  Sea  arbitration  the  United  States  as 
serted  that  unrestricted  destruction  of  the  living 
resources  of  the  sea — in  that  case,  fur  seals — was 
contrary  to  good  morals.  The  United  States  is  t 
party  to  more  treaties  and  agreements  having  foi 
their  objective  the  conservation  of  the  resources  ol 
the  sea  than  any  other  country. 

On  September  28,  1945,  President  Trumar 
issued  his  proclamation  on  fisheries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "improving  the  jurisdictional  basis  foi 
conservation  measures  and  international  coopera- 
tion in  this  field."  9  This  declares  the  policy  oi 
the  United  States  on  the  establishment  of  fisherj 
conservation  zones  in  the  high  seas  contiguous  tc 
its  coasts.  Where  such  fishing  activities  are  main- 
tained by  United  States  nationals  alone,  il 
regards  it  as  proper  that  regulation  be  exercised 
by  the  United  States  exclusively.  But  when 
the  fishing  activities  have  been  legitimately  devel- 
oped and  maintained  jointly  by  nationals  of  the 
United  States  and  nationals  of  other  states,  con- 
servation zones  may  be  established  by  agreemenl 
between  the  United  States  and  such  other  states 

This  proclamation  has  been  misunderstood  bj 
some  as  implying  a  claim  to  exclusive  fishing 
rights  for  United  States  nationals  in  the  waters 
off  its  coasts.  The  proclamation  asserts  no  such 
claim,  and  such  is  not  the  position  of  the  United 
States. 

As  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  has 
pointed  out  in  its  Memorandum  on  the  Regime  oi 
the  High  Seas:  "There  is  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  United  States  Proclamation  on 
Fisheries  and  the  Latin  American  texts  which  have 
followed  it." 10  President  Truman's  proclamation 
specifically  stated  that  "The  character  as  high 
seas  of  the  areas  in  which  such  conservation  zones 


8  Riesenfeld,  Protection  of  Coastal  Fisheries  under  In- 
ternational Law  (1942),  p.  3. 
'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  30,  1945,  p.  486. 
10  U.N.  doc.  A/CN.4/32,  July  14,  1950,  p.  47. 
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re  established  and  the  right  to  their  free  and 
■impeded  navigation  are  in  no  way  thus  affected." 

'he  sole  purpose  of  the  proclamation  was  to  make 
ossible  by  appropriate  legal  means  the  preven- 
on  of  the  depopulation  and  destruction  of 
iternational  fishing  grounds. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  United  States  proc- 
mations  on  fisheries  and  on  the  Continental 
helf  have  been  used  by  some  states  as  a  justi- 
cation  for  attempts  to  extend  their  sovereignty 
rer  large  areas  of  the  high  seas.  The  Interna- 
onal  Law  Commission  of  the  United  Nations 

0  doubt  had  these  measures  in  mind  when  it 
Dinted  out  in  connection  with  its  draft  articles 

1  fisheries  adopted  at  its  fifth  session  (1953)  that 
gulations  issued  by  a  state  for  the  conservation  of 
sheries  in  any  area  of  the  high  seas  outside  its 
rritorial  waters  are  binding  only  upon  its  na- 
on  a  Is  and  that  such  unilateral  measures  result- 
ig  in  the  total  exclusion  of  foreign  nationals  are 
b  disregard  of  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present."  u 

iterference  With  Fishing  on  the  High  Seas 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the 
amediate  impact  of  these  claims  of  South  Amer- 
an  states  has  fallen  upon  its  fishing  industry, 
hose  vessels  fish  in  the  Pacific  as  far  south  as 
eru.  There  has  resulted  a  series  of  incidents 
tnging  from  molestation  of  American  fishing 
jssels  by  local  authorities  at  points  far  off  the 
last,  to  the  seizure  of  the  craft  and  their  deten- 
on  until  heavy  fines  are  paid. 
To  insure  that  these  losses  should  not  fall  upon 
-ivate  persons,  the  Congress  on  August  27,  1954, 
lacted  a  statute  providing  that,  where  a  United 
tates  flag  vessel  is  seized  by  a  foreign  country  on 
ie  basis  of  claims  in  territorial  waters  or  the  high 
as  not  recognized  by  the  United  States  and  a  fine 
ust  be  paid  in  order  to  secure  a  release  of  the 
sssel  and  crew,  the  owners  shall  be  reimbursed 
t  the  Treasury  upon  certification  by  the  Secretary 
:  State.12  Several  claims  for  such  reimbursement 
e  pending  at  the  present  time. 
Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  the 
Forts  to  enforce  claims  of  sovereignty  to  the  high 
as  was  the  seizure  last  November  by  Peruvian 
ar  vessels  and  aircraft  of  five  whaling  vessels 

u  Report  of  the  International  Law  Commission  Covering 
e  Work  of  Its  Fifth  Session,  1  June-11,  August  1953, 
X.  flOC  A/2456,  p.  17. 
u  68  Stat.  883. 


owned  by  A.  S.  Onassis  flying  the  Panamanian 
flag.  According  to  information  furnished  by  Pan- 
ama to  the  Organization  of  American  States,  two 
of  the  vessels  were  captured  approximately  160 
miles  off  the  Peruvian  coast ;  two  others  were  at- 
tacked with  bombs  and  machinegun  fire  by  Peru- 
vian naval  and  air  units  while  300  miles  off  the 
coast ;  and  later  the  factory  vessel  was  attacked  by 
a  Peruvian  plane  364  miles  offshore.  These  vessels 
were  taken  into  a  Peruvian  port  and  detained  un- 
til fines  of  $3  million  were  paid.  Insurance  against 
this  hazard  was  held  by  Lloyd's  (90  percent)  and 
by  insurers  in  the  United  States  (10  percent). 
Panama,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  protested  to  Peru  concerning  the  incident. 
On  March  27,  1955,  Ecuador  seized  two  Ameri- 
can flag  fishing  vessels,  the  Arctic  Maid  and  Santa 
Ana,  some  14  to  25  miles  west  of  the  Island  of 
Santa  Clara  off  the  Ecuadoran  coast.  In  the  course 
of  the  seizure,  an  American  seaman  was  seriously 
wounded  by  gunfire  from  an  Ecuadoran  patrol 
vessel.  Although  the  United  States  made  a  strong 
protest  against  these  illegal  acts,  fines  of  more 
than  $49,000  were  imposed  on  the  two  vessels. 

United  Nations  Activities  in  This  Field 

The  draft  articles  on  fisheries  prepared  by  the 
International  Law  Commission  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  not  yet  been  considered  by  the  General 
Assembly.  However,  the  Assembly  at  its  ninth 
session  (1954)  convoked  an  international  confer- 
ence to  consider  the  economic  and  technical  aspects 
of  the  living  resources  of  the  high  seas  to  meet  in 
Rome  on  April  18  of  this  year.13  It  is  hoped  that 
this  conference  will  recommend  measures  for  the 
regulation  and  conservation  of  high  seas  fisheries 
that  will  satisfy  the  legitimate  interests  of  coastal 
states  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas. 

Proclamation  on  the  Continental  Shelf 

On  September  28,  1945,  the  same  date  as  his 
proclamation  on  fisheries,  President  Truman  is- 
sued another  proclamation  which  is  also  important 
in  any  consideration  of  this  subject.  This  is  the 
proclamation  on  the  Continental  Shelf.14 

It  sets  forth  the  view  of  the  United  States  that 
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u  Bulletin  of  Jan.  10,  1955,  p.  64,  and  Apr.  25,  1955, 
p.  696. 

u  Ibid.,  Sept.  30,  1945,  p.  485. 
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the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  subsoil  and  seabed  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  by  the  contiguous  nation  is  reasonable  and 
just  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  effectiveness  of  measures  to  use  or  con- 
serve these  resources  would  be  contingent  upon 
cooperation  and  protection  from  the  shore; 

2.  The  Continental  Shelf  may  be  regarded  as  an 
extension  of  the  land  mass  of  the  coastal  nation 
and  thus  naturally  appurtenant  to  it ; 

3.  The  resources  under  the  shelf  frequently  form 
a  seaward  extension  of  a  pool  or  deposit  lying 
within  the  territorial  limits ;  and 

4.  Self-protection  compels  a  coastal  nation  to 
keep  close  watch  over  the  activities  off  its  shores 
which  are  necessary  for  utilization  of  these  re- 
sources, i.  e.,  drilling  and  mining  operations. 

In  the  interest  of  law  and  order,  jurisdiction 
over  the  activities  in  these  offshore  areas  should 
be  determined.  It  is  submitted  that  it  is  reason- 
able that  this  jurisdiction  should  inhere  in  the 
coastal  state  since  these  activities  must  receive 
cooperation  and  protection  from  the  shore  and  they 
affect  the  safety  of  the  coastal  state. 

The  proclamation  declares  that  the  United 
States  regards  the  natural  resources  of  the  sub- 
soil and  seabed  of  the  Continental  Shelf  as  apper- 
taining to  the  United  States  and  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction  and  control.  Where  the  shelf  extends 
to  the  shore  of  another  state,  the  boundary  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  interested  parties  on  equi- 
table principles.  Finally,  the  proclamation  de- 
clares, "The  character  as  high  seas  of  the  waters 
above  the  continental  shelf  and  the  right  to  their 
free  and  unimpeded  navigation  are  in  no  way  thus 
affected." 

The  draft  articles  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
prepared  by  the  International  Law  Commission 
describe  the  rights  of  the  coastal  state  over  the 
shelf  as  "sovereign  rights  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring and  exploiting  its  natural  resources,"  thus 
recognizing  that  the  rights  are  over  the  shelf  and 
not  merely  over  its  resources.  The  term  "sov- 
ereign rights"  was  preferred  by  the  drafters  over 
the  expressions  "jurisdiction  and  control"  advo- 
cated by  some  nations  and  "rights  of  sovereignty" 
preferred  by  others.  In  explanation,  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  stated  that  the 
formulation  "sovereign  rights"  rather  than  "sov- 
ereignly" was  employed   in  an  effort  "to  avoid 


language  lending  itself  to  interpretations  alien 
to  an  object  which  the  Commission  considers  to  bf 
of  decisive  importance,  namely,  safeguarding  tht 
principle  of  the  full  freedom  of  the  superjacent 
sea  and  the  airspace  above  it." 15 

This  principle  is  made  clear  in  the  Trumai 
proclamation  and  is  reaffirmed  in  the  Outer  Con 
tinental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (Sec.  3  (b)),  whicl 
provides : 

.  .  .  the  character  as  high  seas  of  the  waters  abov 
the  outer  continental  shelf  and  the  right  of  navigation 
and  fishing  therein  shall  not  be  affected.18 

The  principle  is  also  declared  in  articles  3  an( 
4  of  the  International  Law  Commission's  195i 
draft,  which  state  that  the  rights  of  the  coasta 
state  over  the  Continental  Shelf  do  not  affect  th»! 
legal  status  of  the  superjacent  waters  as  higl 
seas  or  the  legal  status  of  the  airspace  above  tfo' 
superjacent  waters.17 

The  term  "Continental  Shelf"  is  not  defined  h 
the  Truman  proclamation.  However,  the  accom 
panying  White  House  press  release 18  stated  tha 
generally  the  subsoil  and  seabed  of  the  submarin 
areas  contiguous  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  State 
was  considered  to  be  limited  to  submerged  lane1 
covered  by  no  more  than  100  fathoms  (600  feet' 
of  water.  This  limitation — defined  in  article  1  o 
the  International  Law  Commission's  draft  as  20< 
meters — would  seem  to  cover  all  practicable  need 
for  the  foreseeable  future  and  to  have  the  ad; 
vantage  of  definiteness.  If  future  technical  ad 
vances  should  render  this  formulation  inade 
quate,  it  can  be  reconsidered  in  the  light  o 
intervening  experience. 

That  the  principles  of  the  Truman  proclamatio) 
on  the  Continental  Shelf  were  considered  fair  am 
reasonable  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  no  natioi 
protested  the  claim  and  that  it  has  been  f  ollowe< 
by  similar  claims  by  numerous  other  states.  Cer 
tain  United  Kingdom  practice  and  the  pronounce 
ments  with  respect  to  the  Persian  Gulf  are  com 
parable,  in  considerable  measure,  to  the  Trumai 
proclamation.  The  Latin  American  practic 
differs,  however,  as  I  will  now  point  out. 


16  Report  of  the  International  Law  Commission,  Fift, 
Session  (cited  ante),  pp.  12,  14. 

"G7  Stat.  462. 

"Report  of  the  International  Law  Commission,  Fift. 
Session  (cited  ante),  p.  12. 

u  Bulletin  of  Sept.  80,  1045,  p.  484. 
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Erroneous  Application  of  Continental  Shelf  Doctrine 

Following  the  United  States  proclamation, 
Mexico  announced  its  claim  to  the  adjacent  Conti- 
nental Shelf  and  its  natural  resources  and  also 
announced  that  it  would  "proceed  to  supervise, 
utilize  and  control  the  zones  of  fishing  protection 
which  arc  necessary  for  the  conservation  of  this 
KMirce  of  well-being." 

The  Argentine  Presidential  decree  of  October 
1946,  broadening  an  earlier  decree  of  1944,  pro- 
claimed Argentina's  sovereignty  over  both  the 
Continental  Shelf  and  its  sea.  While  it  recognizes 
:he  right  of  free  navigation  in  the  sea  above  the 
shelf,  this  would  appear  to  mean  no  more  than  a 
right  of  innocent  passage.  The  Argentine  decree 
jjserts  that  the  United  States  has  proclaimed  its 
-o\ -i ■  reign  ty  both  over  the  shelf  and  the  peripheral 
?picontinental  sea.  This  assertion  is  not,  of  course, 
iccurate,  for  the  United  States  stated  specifically 
hat  the  proclamation  did  not  affect  the  status  as 
liirh  seas  of  the  waters  above  the  shelf. 

In  June  1947,  Chile  proclaimed  its  sovereignty 
grer  the  Continental  Shelf  at  whatever  depth  and 
ner  all  of  the  waters  adjacent  to  its  coasts  to  the 
Pull  extent  necessary  to  reserve,  protect,  conserve, 
ind  make  use  of  the  natural  resources  within  or 
->elow  those  seas.  It  referred  specifically  to  the 
•ontrol  of  fisheries  and  as  a  first  step  announced 
t  protection  zone  "at  present"  extending  200  nauti- 
cal miles  from  the  coast. 

Chile  sought  to  justify  these  claims  by  asserting 
hat  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Argentina 
lad  already  proclaimed  their  sovereignty  over  the 
ihelf  and  seas  adjacent  to  their  coasts.  Clearly, 
his  assertion  misapprehends  the  United  States 
>osition  and  apparently  employs  the  Continental 
?helf  principle  only  as  an  argumentative  concept, 
:or  Chile  has  a  very  narrow  Continental  Shelf. 

Peru,  also  with  a  narrow  Continental  Shelf,  fol- 
owed  the  Chilean  form  of  proclamation.  Costa 
lies,  in  1948,  by  decree-law  followed  the  Chilean 
>attcrn. 

Ecuador,  as  a  party  to  the  Santiago  Conference 
leclaration  of  1952,  claims  sovereignty  to  a  dis- 
;ance  of  200  miles  seaward  and  over  the  seabed  re- 
gardless of  depth. 

In  1950  Honduras  claimed  the  Continental 
Shelf  and  the  waters  above  as  national  territory, 
ind  in  1951  claimed  protection  and  control  over 
he  Atlantic  Ocean  within  200  miles  from  the  low- 
water  line. 


Certain  states  in  support  of  their  claims  have 
referred  to  two  multilateral  pronouncements  of 
the  American  Republics — the  Declaration  of  Pan- 
aina  and  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance. 

The  first  delimited  certain  areas  of  the  high  seas 
adjacent  to  the  American  Continent  in  which  the 
participants  declared  their  interest  as  a  matter  of 
self-defense.  The  latter  merely  described  an  area 
in  which  aggressive  action  activated  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty.  But  neither  of  these  fur- 
nishes a  foundation  for  the  unilateral  assertion  by 
a  coastal  state  of  sovereignty  over  the  high  seas. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  states  making  these  ex- 
cessive claims  realize  the  insecurity  of  their  legal 
justification.  Apart  from  reference  to  these  two 
inter-American  pronouncements  of  an  entirely 
different  character,  this  is  indicated  by  the  impre- 
cise nature  of  their  definition:  the  attempts  to 
justify  them  on  the  basis  of  similar  action  by  other 
states  with  similar  objectives,  and  the  obvious 
misapprehension  of  the  United  States  proclama- 
tions where  cited  as  a  justification. 

No  Inconsistency  With  Freedom  of  Seas 

It  is  submitted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  The  1945 
proclamations  on  the  Continental  Shelf  and  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  make  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  claims  of  the  United  States 
in  the  shelf  are  not  intended  to  modify  in  any  way 
the  freedom  of  the  superjacent  waters. 

While,  as  stated  in  the  1950  report  of  your 
learned  society,  the  Continental  Shelf  theory  fills 
the  gap  in  international  law  on  this  subject,19  the 
application  of  the  new  theory  will  create  many 
legal  problems  the  definitive  answers  to  which  will 
only  become  apparent  with  time  and  experience. 

The  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  is  as 
valid  today  as  when  it  was  established.  It  is  even 
more  necessary  now  that  these  highways  of  com- 
munication be  kept  open.  We  cannot  return  to  the 
Middle  Ages  or  the  days  of  the  Barbary  pirates, 
when  coastal  states  exacted  tribute  for  rights  of 
navigation.  Nor  can  we  return  to  those  days 
when  strong  and  enterprising  states  appropri- 
ated the  resources  of  the  seas  by  appropriating 
the  seas  themselves. 
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19.50,  International  Law  Association  (1952),  p.  132. 
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If  the  resources  of  the  sea  have  become  more 
important  because  of  the  needs  of  increased  popu- 
lations for  food  and  the  decrease  in  such  resources 
due  to  wasteful  exploitation,  the  answer  is  not 
to  be  found  in  disregarding  existing  international 
law  by  unilateral  extension  of  territorial  waters 
or  new  definitions  of  such  waters.  Nor  is  the 
answer  to  be  found  in  the  exaction  of  tribute  for 
the  right  to  fish  on  the  high  seas.  Such  actions 
have  already  gone  far  toward  upsetting  other- 
wise good  relations  between  states. 

The  alternative  is  a  program  of  conservation  of 
fisheries — the  application  by  international  agree- 
ment of  control  based  on  scientific  principles. 
While  due  recognition  must  be  given  to  the  spe- 
cial interest  of  the  coastal  state  in  the  resources  off 
its  coasts,  the  rights  of  the  other  members  of  the 
international  community  must  also  be  respected. 

The  same  principle  should  govern  the  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  the  Continental  Shelf. 
The  right  of  the  coastal  state  to  the  resources  of 
its  Continental  Shelf  cannot  be  made  an  excuse 
for  reduction  of  the  high  seas  above  the  shelf  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  coastal  state,  and  any  ex- 
ploitation of  its  resources  must  be  so  conducted 
as  to  result  in  a  minimum  interference  with  the 
common  use  of  the  superjacent  seas. 


Prewar  Savings  Investments 
in  West  Germany 

Pres8  release  272  dated  May  17 

The  Department  of  State  on  May  17  reminded 
citizens  and  residents  of  the  United  States  who 
had  prewar  savings  investments  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  West  Berlin  that  the 
benefits  of  the  German  Federal  Law  for  the  Miti- 
gation of  Hardships  Caused  by  Currency  Reform 
(Altsparergesetz)  of  July  14,  1953,  have  been 
extended  to  nonresidents  of  Germany. 

The  Law  for  the  Mitigation  of  Hardships 
Caused  by  Currency  Reform  provides  that  under 
certain  conditions  compensation  will  be  paid  for 
savings  investments — including  savings  deposits, 
building  and  loan  savings  accounts,  postal  savings, 
mortgage  bonds,  the  municipal,  industrial,  and 
related  debenture  bonds  listed  in  the  appendixes 
of  the  law,  as  amended,  claims  arising  out  of  life 
insurance  contracts,  and  private  mortgages — 
winch  were  affected  by  the  1948  currency  reform. 


The  compensation  rate  under  this  law  for  old 
savings  accounts  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many is  13.5  percent,  for  preoccupation  Berlin 
accounts  15  percent,  and  for  other  savings  invest- 
ments 10  percent.  Thus  compensation  received 
under  this  law  plus  the  conversion  rates  under  the 
monetary  reform  laws  amounts  to  a  total  of  20 
percent  of  the  principal  of  the  savings  investments. 

Savings  investments  for  which  compensation 
will  be  paid  under  the  Law  for  the  Mitigation  of 
Hardships  Caused  by  Currency  Reform  generally 
speaking  are  those  Reichsmark  savings  which  ex- 
isted on  January  1,  1940,  and  were  maintained 
until  June  20, 1948.  Persons  holding  such  savings 
investments  should  communicate  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible with  the  institution  responsible  for  paying 
the  compensation  in  order  to  insure  that  the  dead- 
lines for  the  submission  of  applications  for  com- 
pensation are  observed. 

The  institutions  responsible  for  meeting  the 
claims  and  the  present  time  limits  for  submitting 
applications  for  compensation  are  as  follows : 

Savings  deposits  and  accounts — the  insti-  July  31,   1955 

tution  at  which  the  account  was  kept  on 

June  20,  1948. 
Postal    savings    accounts — the    Postspar-  Sept.  30,  1955 

kassenamt  Hamburg,  2  Hochhaus  Ring, 

Hamburg  13. 
Municipal,  industrial,  and  similar  deben-  Dec.   31,  1955 

ture  bonds  listed  in  appendixes  to  law 

as    amended — credit    institution    which 

issued  a  certificate  of  negotiability  or 

with     which     bonds     registered     under 

Reichsmark  Securities  Settlement  Law. 
Mortgage  investments — institution  respon- 
sible for  collecting  mortgage  profit  levy 

under    Equalization    of    Burdens    Law, 

competent  tax  office,  or  mortgage  debtor. 
Life  insurance  contracts — insurance  com-  Sept.  30,  1955 

pany. 

In  most  cases  no  formal  application  will  be  re- 
quired, as  the  compensation  due  under  the  Law  for 
the  Mitigation  of  Hardships  Caused  by  Currency 
Reform  will  be  determined  by  a  so-called  official 
procedure  and  the  claimant  will  be  advised  thereof. 
However,  the  Department  recommends  that  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  communicate  with  the 
institutions  responsible  for  meeting  their  claims 
to  ensure  that  they  will  be  notified  if  an  applica- 
tion on  a  prescribed  form  is  necessary.  In  the 
event  a  formal  application  is  required,  the  requi- 
site forms  will  then  be  forwarded  to  the  claimant 
by  the  competent  institution. 
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offee  in  Inter- American  Relations 

|  Edward  G.  Cole 

irector,  Office  of  Regional  American  Affairs  l 

Coffee,  us  members  of  our  coffee  industry  are 
rare,  is  the  most  important  commodity  in  inter- 
merican   trade.     Some  of  you   may   not  have 
>pped  to  think,  however,  just  how  widespread 
I  ramifications  of  coffee  are  in  our  inter- Ameri- 
D  relations,  or  the  number  of  different  interests 
it  come  to  bear  on  so  simple  a  question  as  the 
ice  at  which  coffee  sells.     These  interests  vary 
the  way  from  that  of  an  untrained  speculator 
coffee  futures  who  hopes  to  make  a  quick  profit 
t  of  a  change  in  coffee  prices  to  the  very  real 
uvrn  felt  by  the  president  of  a  coffee-producing 
mtry  over  the  welfare  of  his  government  and 
sple,  which  is  so  closely  tied  to  the  amount  of 
fee  his  country  sells  and  the  price  it  brings, 
rhat  the  concern  of  the  chief  executives  of  some 
the  coffee-producing  countries  over  the  coffee 
iation  is  very  real  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
it  coffee  in  1953  accounted  for  86  percent  of  the 
ue  of  all  exports  from  El  Salvador,  83  percent 
the  value  of  all  exports  from  Colombia,  77  per- 
t  of  the  value  of  all  exports  from  Guatemala,  68 
•cent  of  the  value  of  all  exports  from  Brazil, 
percent  of  the  value  of  all  exports  from  Haiti, 
percent  of  the  value  of  all  exports  from  Nica- 
;ua,  and  43  percent  of  the  value  of  all  exports 
m  Costa  Rica. 

^he  coffee  price  question  has  been  a  very  sensi- 
)  one  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  coffee- 
ducing  countries  during  the  past  18  months, 
is  true  with  most  questions,  there  are  many 
;s  to  this  question. 

Tie  coffee  consumer,  of  course,  has  a  very  legiti- 
me interest  in  the  question  of  coffee  prices.  Cof- 
is  one  of  the  staple  items  in  our  diet,  and  cof- 
has  a  significant  weighting  in  our  cost-of-living 
ix.  The  United  States  housewife,  concerned 
she  often  is  over  how  she  will  balance  her 
get,  is  very  much  aware  of  changes  in  coffee 
:es,  especially  upward  changes. 
a  the  United  States  the  welfare  of  the  coffee 
ort  trade  and  the  coffee  roasting  and  distribut- 
industry  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  coffee 
r  sell.     This  is  determined  by  the  reaction  of 

.ddress  made  before  the  Pacific  Coast  Coffee  Asso- 
on  at  Pebble  Beach,  Calif.,  on  May  17  (press  release 
lated  May  13). 


the  housewife  to  different  levels  of  prices.    The 
coffee  roasting  and  distributing  industry   is  ac- 
cordingly very  sensitive  to  what   the  housewife 
thinks  and  says  about  coffee  prices  and  especially 
to  the  effect  which  they  have  on  her  purchases. 
In  1953,  before  the  last  big  rise  in  coffee  prices, 
the  average  pound  of  coffee  on  the  grocer's  shelf 
cost  89.2  cents  and  the  spot  price  of  unroasted 
Brazilian  coffee  averaged  58.5  cents.     Today  the 
spot  price  of  Brazilian  coffee  is  about  5  cents  per 
pound  lower  than  it  was  then,  and  the  average 
pound  of  coffee  on  the  grocer's  shelf  is  almost  back- 
to  where  it  was  then,  but  per  capita  consumption 
is  apparently  still  below  the  1953  level.    Per  capita 
consumption  dropped  almost  2  pounds  last  year, 
to  14.75  pounds,  and  import  figures  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  suggest  that  consumption  may 
still  be  low,  in  spite  of  the  decline  in  price  which 
has  occurred  during  the  past  year.    A  large  part 
of  this  decline  in  consumption  is  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  the  fact  that  there  is  resentment  against 
the  price  rise  last  year,  even  though  coffee  prices 
are  now  about  where  they  were  before  the  rise. 

Importance  of  Coffee  Trade 

There  are  many  other  Americans,  some  north 
and  some  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  who  also  have 
a  very  real  interest  in  the  prices  at  which  coffee 
sells.     These  include  producers  of  United  States 
agricultural  and  industrial  products,  who  rely 
upon  the  coffee-producing  countries  for  a  substan- 
tial part  of  their  foreign  markets.    The  major 
coffee-producing  countries  contain  two-thirds  of 
the  total  population  of  Latin  America  and  account 
for  50  percent  of  the  area's  total  imports.     Coffee 
provides  about  40  percent  of  the  foreign  exchange 
earned  by  all  of  Latin  America  and  is  the  largest 
single  source  of  dollars  used  by  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbors  to  buy  our  products.     Our  exporters 
of  such  staple  food  products  as  flour,  lard,  and 
bacon;  of  such  manufactured  products  as  cotton 
textiles,  shoes,  automobiles,  and  farm  machinery ; 
and  of  such  industrial  products  as  chemicals  and 
electrical    equipment    are    directly    affected    by 
changes  in  the  amount  of  coffee  we  consume  and 
the  price  we  pay  for  it.    As  the  value  of  our  coffee 
purchases  increases,  the  value  of  our  exports  of 
these  and  other  products  increases,  and  vice  versa. 
Americans  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  with  an  in- 
terest in  coffee  include  coffee  exporters,  who  are 
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interested  even  more  in  the  volume  of  sales  than 
the  level  of  prices.  They  also  include  the  coffee 
growers,  whose  economic  prosperity  is  very  largely 
determined  by  the  price  of  coffee  and  the  volume  in 
which  it  sells.  The  coffee  laborers,  who  till  the 
coffee  lands  and  gather  coffee  from  the  trees  and 
who  help  to  process  it  for  market  also  have  a  very 
great  stake  in  a  healthy  coffee  industry. 

Economies  Tied  to  Coffee 

As  was  suggested  earlier,  there  are  severs  1  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America  whose  entire  economies 
are  closely  tied  to  coffee.  The  case  of  Brazil 
might  be  taken  as  an  example.  Brazil  benefited 
less  from  the  1954  price  increase  than  other  coun- 
tries because  of  two  successive  short  crops.  Ex- 
ports for  the  1953-54  marketing  year  were  only 
14.3  million  bags  compared  with  a  1952-53  figure 
of  15  million.  Exports  for  1954-55  will  prob- 
ably not  exceed  11  million  bags — one  of  the  poor- 
est years  on  record.  Brazil  was  the  first  country 
to  institute  price  supports  (in  June  1954)  and  has 
been  in  the  position  of  holding  an  umbrella  over 
the  other  producers,  who  because  of  their  relatively 
small  size  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  their  stocks 
while  those  of  Brazil  have  been  mounting.  Bra- 
zil's carryover  at  the  end  of  this  year  will  be  about 
6  million  bags,  almost  double  the  figure  at  the  end 
of  the  last  season.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
this  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  under 
price  supports,  or  of  the  Central  Bank  as  collateral 
for  loans. 

Brazil's  financial  situation  has  been  precarious 
for  a  number  of  years.  She  is  a  heavy  debtor  on 
capital  account— dollar  loans  outstanding  are  in 
the  neighborhood  of  1  billion  dollars.  Import  re- 
quirements for  newsprint,  wheat,  coal,  and  petro- 
leum cannot  be  reduced  much  below  present  levels. 
Petroleum  purchases  cannot,  under  present  condi- 
tions, be  reduced  much  below  $240  million  a  year, 
or  newsprint  below  $50  million.  Wheat  is  being 
purchased  from  nondollar  sources  to  the  maximum 
possible  extent.  Dollars  offered  at  auction  for 
purchase  by  private  traders  are  currently  limited 
to  $10  million  a  month — about  one-half  of  normal 
requirements.  And  about  two-thirds  of  the  total 
exchange  available  to  pay  for  these  necessities  is 
derived  from  coffee  sales.  If  coffee  fails  to  move, 
or  if  prices  fall  to  a  very  low  level,  the  result  is  an 
immediate  exchange  deficit. 
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Mutual  Interests 

Since  so  many  different  groups  have  an  intere^ 
in  coffee  prices,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  sul 
ject  at  times  becomes  controversial.  It  appeal 
to  me,  however,  that  much  of  this  controversy  \ 
unnecessary  and  would  disappear  if  there  were 
better  understanding  of  the  mutuality  of  interef 
between  coffee  consumers  in  the  United  States  an 
coffee  producers  in  Latin  America.  Many  of  i 
in  the  United  States  are  too  much  inclined,  I  b* 
lieve,  to  think  that  the  lowest  possible  prices  fc 
coffee  are  beneficial  to  us.  ^Representatives  of  tr 
coffee-producing  countries,  on  the  other  han< 
give  the  impression,  at  times,  that  they  beliei 
that  no  price  for  coffee  can  be  too  high. 

Neither  position  is  valid.    When  coffee  pric< 
are  so  low  that  coffee  producers  find  coffee  produ 
tion  unprofitable,  as  has  undoubtedly  been  the  cas 
at  times  in  the  past,  they  turn  to  alternative  crop 
The  result  is  that  after  a  period  of  years  coffr 
supply  is  no  longer  adequate  to  take  care  of  d 
mand.    At  such  times,  especially  because  the  d 
mand  for  coffee  appears  to  be  relatively  inelasti 
prices  skyrocket  to  the  disadvantage  of  consumer 
These  high  prices  do  not,  however,  bring  to  coff( 
producers  the  benefits  which  might  be  imagine 
Rapidly  increased  income  from  coffee  often  helj 
feed  inflation  in  the  coffee-producing  countrid 
with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  purchasir  i 
power  of  the  increased  income  which  is  derive* 
from  high  coffee  prices.    Furthermore,  high  coffi  I 
prices  lead  consumers  to  drink  less  coffee  and  i  ! 
substitute  other  beverages  for  it.     In  the  long  ru 
therefore,  it  is  doubtful  that  either  the  produce 
or  the  consumers  benefit  from  the  very  wide  swinj ' 
that  have  characterized  coffee  prices  in  recei  ' 
years.     The  more  forward-looking  coffee  produ 
ers,  as  well  as  the  more  thoughtful  coffee  coil 
sumers  in  the  United  States,  undoubtedly  recojf 
nize  this. 

The  30-cent  drop  which  had  occurred  in  til 
price  of  coffee  from  April  to  November  19il 
caused  serious  concern  to  the  coffee-produciii 
countries,  and  at  the  economic  conference  in  Br  J, 
zil  last  winter  they  introduced  a  resolution  callii  1 
for  cooperation  between  producing  and  consul 
ing  countries  to  stabilize  coffee  prices  by  inte 
governmental     action.    The     resolution     final 
adopted  by  the  conference,  which  was  somewh 
less  specific  than  that  originally  introduced,  w 
the  following: 
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c    Inteb-Ameuu'an     Economic    and    Social    Council 

soi  \ks  : 

.  That  the  Special  Committee  on  Coffee  of  the  Inter- 
lerii-an  Economic  and  Social  Council  should  make, 
ouch  a  Special  Committee  appointed  from  among  its 
nbers,  a  detailed  study  of  the  world  coffee  situation 
I  the  prospects  for  the  future. 

.  If  this  study  should  show  the  possibility  of  adopting 
isures  of  international  cooperation  capable  of  appre- 
3ly  reducing  the  range  of  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
'ee  and  keeping  them  within  limits  satisfactory  for 
ducers  and  consumers,  the  Special  Committee  shall 
pare  draft  texts  suitable  for  attaining  that  objective, 
ie  submitted  for  consideration  to  the  member  countries 
■led  by  the  problem. 

n  accordance  with  this  resolution  the  Special 
[amission  on  Coffee  of  the  Inter- American  Eco- 
nic  and  Social  Council  has  designated  a  sub- 
amittee  of  four  members,  on  which  the  United 
ites  is  represented,  to  make  a  detailed  study  of 
world  coffee  outlook  and,  if  international  co- 
Tat  ion  to  limit  price  fluctuations  is  indicated, 
Rlggest  the  form  which  it  might  take.  Two  or 
ee  months  will  still  be  required  to  complete  the 
ort. 

.  Participation  in  Coffee  Study 

n  considering  the  attitude  which  it  should 
tpt  toward  the  question  of  coffee  prices,  our 
rernment  must,  of  course,  take  into  account  all 
he  interests  which  I  have  mentioned  previously, 
must  also  consider  the  fact  that  the  Latin 
lerican  countries  which  produce  coffee  are  im- 
tant  members  of  the  free-world  community. 
r  delegation  at  the  conference  in  Brazil  which 
pted  the  resolution  that  I  have  just  referred  to 
>  aware  of  the  many  facets  of  the  coffee  situa- 
i  when  it  committed  the  United  States  to  par- 
pate  in  the  coffee  study.  In  agreeing  to  the 
>lution,  the  delegation  explained  that  our  pol- 
ls, in  general,  to  rely  on  normal  market  forces 
naintain  the  price  of  commodities  moving  in 
rnational  trade  at  appropriate  levels.  It  ex- 
ssed  the  view  that  arrangements  for  stabilizing 
:es  by  international  action  are  likely  to  intro- 
e  rigidities  in  the  price-production  relation- 
)  which  may  lead  to  an  increased  degree  of  mal- 
ustment  and  a  more  difficult  problem  of  read- 
ment  at  a  later  date. 

bere  are  undoubtedly  ways  in  which  our  Gov- 
nnent  should  cooperate  with  the  governments 
he  coffee-producing  countries  to  help  improve 
problem  of  widely  fluctuating  coffee  prices. 


For  example,  we  might  collect  and  disseminate 
more  complete  information  on  coffee  inventories 
in  this  country  and  encourage  the  coffee-producing 
countries  to  do  the  same  regarding  coffee  stocks  in 
such  countries.  At  present  there  is  great  uncer- 
tainty not  only  as  to  crop  estimates  but  as  to  the 
size  of  the  supplies,  at  various  stages  of  distribu- 
tion, of  coffee  already  produced.  Accordingly, 
there  is  considerable  opportunity  for  rumors  of 
all  kinds,  some  bullish  and  some  bearish,  to  influ- 
ence coffee  prices.  Our  Government  by  collect- 
ing and  disseminating  fuller,  more  up-to-date  in- 
formation on  coffee  could,  and  I  believe  should, 
help  remedy  this  situation. 

It  is  the  hope  of  our  Government,  however,  that 
most  of  the  problems  affecting  coffee  can  be  met 
by  the  coffee  producers  and  members  of  our  cof- 
fee industry  and  trade  without  our  Government's 
assistance.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
this  may  be  the  case.  Green  coffee  prices  are  now 
in  or  near  the  range  where  it  should  be  possible 
for  coffee  to  be  offered  to  consumers  at  prices  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  prevailed  during  the  1950-52 
period.  With  retail  prices  at  the  1950-52  level, 
it  should  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  per  capita 
consumption  will  be  restored  to  the  level  reached 
in  that  period.  Furthermore,  when  the  fear  of  a 
substantial  further  decline  in  coffee  prices  is  elimi- 
nated, inventories  in  this  country  should  rise  to 
more  normal  levels.  Members  of  our  coffee  trade 
and  of  our  coffee  roasting  and  distributing  indus- 
try would  then  carry,  as  normal  inventories,  some 
of  the  coffee  which  is  now  surplus  in  the  produc- 
ing countries.  If  this  is  done  and  if  inventories 
are  built  up  to  normal  levels,  United  States  im- 
ports of  coffee  during  the  coming  year  could  be  at 
least  3  million  bags  more  than  during  the  past 
year.  This  would  do  much  to  restore  the  coffee 
industry  to  good  health.  I  know  that  it  is  your 
hope  that  there  may  be  such  a  restoration  of  con- 
fidence within  the  trade  and  such  increased  efforts 
to  market  more  coffee  that  this  goal  will  be 
achieved.  I  am  sure  that  you  can  be  counted  upon 
to  do  your  part  through  more  forceful  merchandis- 
ing to  bring  this  about. 


Calendar  of  Meetings 

The  Calendar  of  Meetings,  usually  published  in  the 
first  issue  of  the  month,  will  appear  instead  in  the  June 
13  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention.  Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.  Entered  into  force 
January  1,  1954.1  Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion given  April  1,  1955. 

Ratified  by  the  President:  May  25,  1955. 

Final  protocol  to  the  international  telecommunication  con- 
vention.    Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952. 
Entered  into  force  January  1, 1954.1    Senate  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  given  April  1,  1955. 
Ratified  by  the  President:  May  25,  1955. 


BILATERAL 

Cuba 

Agreement  providing  for  disposition  of  equipment  and 
materials  furnished  by  the  United  States  under  the  mili- 
tary assistance  agreement  dated  March  7,  1952  (TIAS 
2467).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Habana  March 
18  and  May  3,  1955.    Entered  into  force  May  3,  1955. 

Honduras 

Agreement  extending  agreement  for  a  cooperative  program 
of  agriculture  dated  January  30,  1951  (TIAS  2209), 
as  amended.  Signed  at  Tegucigalpa  April  27,  1955. 
Entered  into  force  April  27,  1955. 

Agreement  extending  agreement  for  a  cooperative  educa- 
tion program  dated  April  24,  1951  (TIAS  2333),  as 
amended.  Signed  at  Tegucigalpa  April  27,  1955.  En- 
tered into  force  April  27,  1955. 


Foreign  Relations  Volumes 

1938,  VOLUME  I,  GENERAL 

Press  release  259  dated  May  11 

The  Department  of  State  on  May  14  released 
important  new  material  on  the  origins  of  World 
War  II.  The  full  title  of  the  publication  is 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1938, 
Volume  I,  General. 

The  documents  now  published  tell  of  the  grow- 
ing crisis  in  Europe  in  1938,  with  continued  civil 
war  in  Spain,  the  annexation  of  Austria  by  Ger- 
many, and  Nazi  pressure  against  Czechoslovakia 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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culminating  in  the  Munich  agreement.  This  r€ 
ord  of  American  diplomacy  will  form  a  valuab 
check  and  supplement  to  the  documents  on  tb 
period  already  published  from  the  files  of  t 
British  and  German  foreign  offices  as  well  as 
private  memoirs. 

Papers  printed  in  this  volume  show  the  inten 
interest  with  which  events  were  reported  from  di 
to  day  and  at  times  from  hour  to  hour  by  Americs 
diplomats  in  the  leading  capitals  of  Europe.  Ai 
bassadors  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  at  London,  Willia 
C.  Bullitt  at  Paris,  Hugh  R.  Wilson  at  Berli 
and  other  American  representatives  were  in  clo 
touch  with  officials  of  the  European  powers  ai 
kept  the  Department  of  State  well  informed  < 
what  was  going  on  behind  the  scenes. 

This  volume  opens  with  a  section  containh 
reports  on  general  political  developments 
Europe  affecting  the  outlook  for  peace.  On  Ja 
uary  4,  1938,  Ambassador  Bullitt  reported  th 
the  French  Premier,  Camille  Chautemps,  told  hi 
that  the  only  effective  intervention  of  the  Uniti 
States  in  world  affairs  would  be  if  the  Preside 
should  be  able  to  state  that  the  United  Stat 
would  take  up  arms  against  an  aggressor  or 
least  would  cut  off  exports  to  an  aggressor  ai 
send  supplies  to  any  nation  or  nations  attacke 
He  added  at  onco  that  he  knew  this  was  impossib 
and  Mr.  Bullitt  replied  that  this  was  right  ai 
that  the  United  States  would  make  every  effort 
stay  out  of  war  (p.  2) .  On  February  1,  Mr.  Bv 
litt  was  informed  by  the  French  Foreign  Ministi 
that  Maxim  Litvinov,  Soviet  Commissar  for  Fo 
eign  Affairs,  had  displayed  the  greatest  hostilii 
to  the  idea  of  rapprochement  by  France  with  Ge 
many  to  establish  an  atmosphere  of  peace 
Europe  (p.  6) ,  and  on  February  21,  M.  Chauteni] 
told  him  that  he  would  not  include  Communis, 
in  any  Cabinet  he  might  form  because  they  wou.) 
report  every  conversation  to  Stalin  (p.  24 
George  S.  Messersmith,  Assistant  Secretary  < 
State,  in  an  extensive  memorandum  of  Februai 
18  evaluating  the  European  situation,  asserted 
"No  concession  has  yet  satisfied  Germany  ar 
none  will  satisfy  her"  (p.  21). 

A  possible  initiative  by  President  Roosevelt  fc 
international  action  to  promote  world  peace  ws 
discussed  with  the  British  Government  early  i 
1938,  but  that  Government  urged  postponemei 
so  as  not  to  cross  wires  with  current  British  effor 
(pp.  115-132).     Discussion  of  this  proposal  a] 
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irently  ended  with  the  German  occupation  of 
UStria  on  March  11.  The  British  Ambassador, 
IT  Ronald  Lindsay,  stated  that  it  was  the  view 
'  his  Government  that  the  only  constructive  pro- 
am  put  forward  during  the  past  5  years  had 
en  the  Hull  trade  agreements  program  (p.  129). 
i  the  course  of  these  peace  discussions  and  in  the 
nited  approval  given  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
e  Anglo-Italian  agreement  of  April  16,  1938, 
>p.  133-148)  the  continued  support  by  the  United 
ates  of  nonrecognition  of  the  Italian  conquest  of 
thiopia  was  made  evident. 

Extensive  documentation  on  the  Spanish  Civil 
ar  (pp.  149-383)  is  continued  from  previous 
ars.  Strict  American  neutrality  continued,  as 
ited  by  Secretary  Hull  in  a  note  of  May  20  to 
e  Spanish  Charge,  De  la  Casa :  "The  policy  of 
e  Government  of  the  United  States  is  actuated 

the  desire  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war  and 
avoid  interference  of  any  kind  in  the  internal 
fairs  of  another  country"  (p.  196). 
The  story  of  the  annexation  of  Austria  by  Ger- 
my  is  told  by  nearly  a  hundred  pages  of  docu- 
;nts  (p.  384-482).  The  noninvolvement  policy 
the  United  States  is  brought  out  in  an  exchange 

telegrams  with  John  C.  "Wiley,  Charge  in 
istria.  He  reported  on  February  14  a  conver- 
tion  with  Guido  Schmidt,  Austrian  Secretary  of 
ate  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  his  telegram  Mr. 
iley  said :  "I  told  Schmidt  that  my  Government 
tintained  a  deep  and  sincere  interest  in  the  wel- 
re  of  Austria  and  I  was  sure  it  hoped  earnestly 
it  the  Austrian  Government  would  firmly  re- 
t  threats  against  the  independence  of  Austria" 
.  392) .  The  Secretary  of  State  replied  the  next 
y  praising  Mr.  Wiley  for  his  reports  but  adding : 
'ou  should  very  carefully  avoid,  in  the  future, 
iking  any  statements  which  can  possibly  be  con- 
ued  as  implying  that  your  Government  is  in- 
lving  itself,  in  any  sense,  in  European  questions 
a  purely  political  character  or  is  taking  any 
rt,  even  indirectly,  in  the  determination  of  such 
estions"  (p.  396) .  The  United  States  did,  how- 
;r,  interest  itself  actively,  but  unsuccessfully,  on 
lalf  of  Kurt  Schuschnigg,  the  Austrian  Chan- 
lor  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  the  Nazis  (pp. 
I,  477^82) .  He  was  not  liberated  until  the  de- 
it  of  Germany  in  1945. 

Ihe  tragic  story  of  the  Czechoslovak  crisis  is 
re  told  in  225  pages  of  documents  (pp.  483-739) . 
its  early  stages,  the  story  is  one  of  aloofness,  as 


in  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  the  Austrian 
Anschluss.  On  March  14,  3  days  after  Hitler's 
troops  marched  into  Austria,  Under  Secretary 
Sumner  Welles  told  the  Czechoslovak  Minister, 
Vladimir  Hurban,  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  was  "to  remain  completely  aloof  from  any 
involvement  in  European  affairs"  (p.  486).  As 
the  situation  became  critical  in  May,  Ambassador 
Wilson  cabled  on  May  21  from  Berlin  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  approach  by  the  United  States  to 
the  German  and  Czechoslovak  Governments  ex- 
pressing the  earnest  hope  for  a  peaceful  solution. 
In  a  personal  cable  to  the  President  on  May  22 
Ambassador  Bullitt  warned  that  a  general  war 
could  only  result  in  "the  complete  destruction  of 
Western  Europe  and  Bolshevism  from  one  end  of 
the  continent  to  the  other."  He  urged  Roosevelt 
to  call  a  conference  of  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy  at  The  Hague  to  work  out  a  peaceful 
settlement  and  to  offer  to  have  a  representative  of 
the  United  States  attend  (pp.  509-512) . 

On  the  23rd,  Mr.  Wilson  was  informed  that  his 
suggestion  was  not  considered  advisable  (p.  515). 
No  reply  to  Mr.  Bullitt  has  been  found  in  the 
Department  files.  The  Secretary  of  State  did, 
however,  issue  a  statement  to  the  press  on  May 
28  expressing  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
peace  (pp.  520-521).  On  August  29,  Alexander 
C.  Kirk,  Charge  at  Moscow,  warned  that  "in  the 
event  of  a  general  conflict  in  Europe  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  a  position  to  derive  the  maximum 
profit  with  the  minimum  risk"  (p.  558). 

When  the  Czechoslovak  crisis  became  acute  in 
September,  Ambassador  Bullitt  on  September  19 
foretold  dire  consequences  to  France  in  case  of 
war  and  urged  that  the  American  Government  and 
officials  should  refrain  from  expressing  an  opinion 
that  France  should  go  to  war  (pp.  615-618).  He 
concluded  his  telegram  with  the  statement : 

It  is  entirely  honorable  to  urge  another  nation  to  go  to 
war  if  one  is  prepared  to  go  to  war  at  once  on  the  side 
of  that  nation  but  I  know  nothing  more  dishonorable 
than  to  urge  another  nation  to  go  to  war  if  one  is  deter- 
mined not  to  go  to  war  on  the  side  of  that  nation,  and  I 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  deter- 
mined not  to  go  to  war  against  Germany. 

On  September  24,  Ambassador  Bullitt  renewed 
his  proposal  that  President  Roosevelt  call  a  peace 
conference  (pp.  641-642).  The  President  did  not 
take  this  particular  action  but  instead  made  di- 
rect public  appeals  for  peace  to  the  Heads  of  Gov- 
ernment of  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  as  well 
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as  to  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and 
Italy  (pp.  657-658,  677,  684-685).  On  the  eve  of 
Munich,  September  28,  President  Roosevelt  sent 
a  short,  encouraging  message  to  Prime  Minister 
Chamberlain :  "Good  man"  (p.  688) .  Ambassador 
Kennedy  reported  in  an  enthusiastic  telegram  on 
the  relief  felt  when  the  coming  conference  was 
announced  in  Parliament.  He  noted  only  one  dis- 
cordant note.  The  Czechoslovak  Minister,  Jan 
Masaryk,  riding  back  with  Mr.  Kennedy  from 
Parliament,  commented:  "I  hope  this  does  not 
mean  they  are  going  to  cut  us  up  and  sell  us  out" 
(pp.  692-693). 

Secretary  Hull  in  a  public  statement  on  Septem- 
ber 30  expressed  cautious  relief  as  to  the  Munich 
settlement  (p.  703),  but  forwarded  to  President 
Roosevelt  a  letter  by  Assistant  Secretary  Messer- 
smith,  written  just  before  Munich,  expressing  the 
fear  that  if  too  far-reaching  concessions  were  made 
"we  will  find  that  instead  of  arranging  for  peace 
a  war  has  been  made  inevitable"  and  stating  that 
it  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume  that  Germany 
would  be  satisfied  as  far  as  her  territorial  objec- 
tives were  concerned  (pp.  704-707) . 

Sixteen  miscellaneous  subjects  are  treated  in 
the  remainder  of  this  volume,  including  exchanges 
with  certain  foreign  governments  with  respect  to 
proposed  publication  of  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence in  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 
within  less  than  15  years  (pp.  976-987) . 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1938, 
Volume  I,  General,  is  one  of  five  volumes  for  that 
year.  Volumes  III  and  IV,  both  on  the  Far  East, 
have  already  been  released. 

This  volume  (viii,  1,009  pp.)  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  The 
price  is  $4.25. 


1938,  VOLUME    II,    BRITISH    COMMONWEALTH, 
EUROPE,  NEAR  EAST  AND  AFRICA 

Press  release  271  dated  May  17 

The  Department  of  State  on  May  21  released 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1938,  Vol- 
ume II,  The  British  Commonwealth,  Europe,  Near 
East  and  Africa.  This  volume  deals  with  bi- 
lateral  relations  between  (lie,  United  States  and  the 
con nl lies  of  the  areas  listed. 

Topics  ( reated  are-  hugely  commercial  in  nature. 
These,  include  the  Defoliation  of  trade  agreements 
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;: 


with  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  Czej 
oslovakia  and  preliminary  discussions  or  negotl 
tions  for  such  agreements  with  Australia,  Irela  ' 
Belgium,  Norway,  Portugal,  Iran,  and  Turk"; 
The  key  agreement  of  the  program  was  that  wl 
the  British,  and,  while  negotiations  were  char 
terized  by  hard  bargaining,  Secretary  Hull  em 
aged  the  agreement  "primarily  as  a  powerful  i 
tiative  to  help  rectify  the  present  unstable  pol 
cal  and  economic  situation  everywhere"  (p.  4 

Other  topics  of  major  importance  concern  I 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  welfare  of  I 
Jews  in  Germany,  Italy,  Poland,  and  Rumal 
and  in  settlement  of  the  Palestine  question. 

Volume  II  is  one  of  five  volumes  of  Fore 
Relations  for  1938.  Volume  I,  General,  and 
urnes  III  and  IV,  both  on  the  Far  East,  have  1 
ready  been  released.  Volume  V,  The  Ameriii 
Republics,  will  be  published  later.  Copies  of  tl 
volume  (vii,  1,136  pp.)  may  be  purchased  from  I 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Governmj 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  for  $41 
each. 
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The  story  of  the  shaping  of  American  policy  toward  Germany 
during  the  10  years  which  culminated  in  Germany's  return  to 
the  community  of  free  nations  is  told  officially  for  the  first  time 
in  The  United  States  and  Germany:  1945-1955,  a  56-page  illus- 
trated pamphlet. 

Ways  and  means  of  attaining  U.S.  goals  in  Germany  have 
changed  since  1945,  the  booklet  notes,  "but  so  have  we  changed, 
and  so  has  Germany,  and  so  has  the  world."  To  appreciate  the 
significance  of  this  change,  it  continues,  "it  is  necessary  to  look 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  postwar  decade  and  note  the  factors 
that  have  influenced  our  course." 

Much  of  the  story  is  appropriately  concerned  with  the  im- 
portant developments  of  1954-55.  Of  these  the  document 
says :  "The  events  of  the  past  year  more  than  any  other  have 
tested  the  validity  of  our  policy.  In  spite  of  obstacles  and  re- 
verses, our  policy  for  Germany  has  achieved  in  a  decade  what 
we  once  believed  would  require  a  full  generation.  A  new 
Germany,  risen  from  the  ruins  of  Nazi  Germany,  has  reached 
the  status  of  well-earned  sovereignty  and  acceptance  as  an  equal 
into  the  partnership  of  free  nations." 

Copies  of  The  United  States  and  Germany:  194-5-1955  may  be 
purchased  for  25  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
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eral international  interest. 
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.'ecommendations  for  Amending  Refugee  Relief  Act 


MESSAGE     OF     THE     PRESIDENT     TO     THE     CONGRESS1 


o  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

The  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  has  now  been 

effect  for  almost  two  years.2 
It  was  enacted  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
irticipate  with  other  nations  in  a  great  humani- 
rian  effort  for  the  relief  of  tragic  victims  of  the 
>stwar  world,  and  for  the  reduction,  in  a  measure, 

over-population  stresses  in  friendly  nations, 
bus  we  would  promote  friendly  relations  with 
e  nations  of  the  world.  Beyond  this,  it  was  our 
lrpose  to  further  the  interests  of  the  United 
;ates  by  bringing  to  our  shores  an  eminently  de- 
rable  immigration  within  the  absorptive  capacity 
'  this  country.  The  immigrant  has  brought 
eatness  to  our  land  and  a  tremendous  love  for 
s  adopted  country.  The  foreign-born  and  their 
iscendants — which  include  all  of  us — have  given 
voted  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  in  war 
d  in  peace,  and  have  helped  give  to  America  a 
tique  position  of  leadership  among  the  nations. 
During  the  last  year  and  a  half,  substantial 
ogress  has  been  made  in  setting  up  the  complex 
ganization  required  to  administer  the  technical 
quirements  of  the  Act.  The  necessary  coopera- 
m  of  the  various  governmental  agencies,  in- 
iding  those  related  to  medical  and  security  Hiat- 
us, has  been  enlisted.  Over  30,000  visas  have 
tually  been  issued.  Nearly  85,000  applicants 
e  in  various  stages  of  processing. 
Nevertheless,  the  purposes  of  the  Act  are  not 
ing  achieved  as  swiftly  as  we  had  all  hoped. 
a  result  of  the  experience  gained  in  administer- 
y  the  Act  to  date,  important  administrative  in- 
uctions  designed  to  expedite  the  procedures 

H.  Doc.  173,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  transmitted  May  27. 
For  text  of  the  statement  made  by  the  President  on 
ning  the  act  on  Aug.  7,  1953,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  17, 
3,  p.  201. 


under  it  have  already  been  issued.  The  men  and 
women  handling  the  program  are  fully  aware  of 
the  urgency  of  their  mission.  I  am  assured  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  further  administrative  im- 
provements can  and  will  be  made. 

Experience  has  demonstrated,  however,  that  ad- 
ministrative improvements  are  not  enough.  A 
number  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  require  amend- 
ment if  the  Act's  objectives  are  to  be  fully  achieved. 
I  urge  upon  the  Congress  the  following : 

(1)  The  Act,  at  present,  contains  specific  cate- 
gories of  eligibility  with  specific  numbers  allotted 
to  each  category.  It  now  appears  that  because  of 
some  of  the  technical  requirements  of  the  Act  and 
the  growing  prosperity  in  Western  Europe,  there 
may  not  be  enough  applicants  to  fill  the  quotas 
in  some  categories.  I  recommend  that  there  be  a 
provision  for  the  use  of  unused  numbers.  Such 
unused  numbers  might  well  be  used,  for  example, 
for  orphans  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

(2)  The  Act  limits  the  term  "refugee"  to  those 
who  have  not  been  "firmly  resettled."  Experience 
has  shown  that  this  provision  tends  to  exclude  the 
hard-working  and  the  adjustable,  the  very  people 
we  want  most  as  new  citizens.  Moreover,  it  ap- 
pears that  "resettlement"  is  such  a  vague  term  as 
to  create  conflicts  in  interpretation  and  delays  in 
clearing  applications. 

I  recommend  that  this  limitation  be  withdrawn 
so  that,  where  the  refugee  otherwise  qualifies  on 
a  selective  basis,  he  will  not  be  barred  because  he 
is  diligent  and  competent. 

(3)  A  similar  difficulty  is  presented  by  the 
terms  of  the  Act  which  require  that  an  "escapee" 
or  "expellee"  also  be  a  "refugee".  Under  the  Act 
this  unduly  limits  the  escapees  and  expellees  who 
may  be  admitted.  This,  again,  serves  to  exclude 
some  of  the  most  desirable  people  who  have,  at 
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great  sacrifice,  at  least  temporarily  resettled  them- 
selves. I  am  sure  it  is  enough  that  a  person  be  a 
qualified  "escapee"  or  "expellee"  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards on  which  we  all  agree.  They  should  not  also 
be  required  to  be  "refugees"  within  the  narrow 
definition  of  the  Act. 

(4)  The  requirement  that  a  "refugee"  be  living 
away  from  his  traditional  home  has  excluded  many 
tragic  victims  of  disaster  whom  I  am  sure  the  Con- 
gress intended  to  admit.  This  includes  Nether- 
lands' farmers  whose  land  has  been  ruined  by 
floods  of  salt  water,  Greek  mountain  people  whose 
herds  have  been  despoiled  by  Communist  invaders 
and  many  similar  victims  of  catastrophe.  The  re- 
striction should  be  relaxed. 

(5)  The  Act  contains  a  salutary  provision  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  aliens  who 
are  here  in  the  United  States  and  who  fear  perse- 
cution if  required  to  return  abroad.  There  is  a 
limitation,  however,  within  this  section  which  has 
caused  undue  hardship  in  some  cases.  It  requires 
that  the  person  show  "lawful  entry  as  a  bona  fide 
non-immigrant",  before  he  is  eligible  for  this  hu- 
manitarian relief. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  the  section  be 
amended  to  permit  the  Attorney  General  to  waive 
this  requirement  in  meritorious  cases  where  the 
person  is  otherwise  qualified  under  the  Act.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  would  not  involve  more  than 
a  few  hundred  cases,  but  in  the  case  of  each  in- 
dividual human  being  such  an  amendment  would 
satisfy  the  beneficent  purposes  of  the  Congress. 

(6)  Obviously  people  who  have  risked  their 
lives  to  escape  from  totalitarian  nations  often  have 
no  passports.  The  Refugee  Relief  Act,  however, 
requires  passports  and  in  many  cases  this  has 
served  to  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  Congress. 
I  recommend  amendment  to  permit  waiver  of  the 
need  for  passports  and  similar  documents  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  is  already  provided  in  the  basic 
immigration  and  nationality  laws. 

(7)  Under  the  Act,  no  escapee  or  refugee  is  en- 
titled to  a  visa  unless  there  is  available  complete 
information  regarding  his  history  for  two  years 
past,  except  on  waiver  by  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Defense,  if  it  is  determined  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

No  such  requirement  is  applicable  in  the  case 
of  regular  immigrants  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952. 

This  two  year  history,  in  the  case  of  recent 
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escapees,  is  often  impossible  to  obtain.  Yet  these 
are  the  very  people  who  have  been  actively  stimu- 
lated to  risk  the  perils  of  escape  by  our  own  in- 
formation program  broadcast  through  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

I  have  faith  in  the  competence  of  our  security 
personnel,  and  I  recommend  that  this  inflexible 
requirement  be  eliminated  from  the  law,  leaving  it 
to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  security  officer  to 
make  his  recommendation  on  the  basis  of  all  the 
facts  available.  If  he  is  in  doubt,  he  will  not 
certify  the  refugee  or  escapee  as  a  proper  security 
risk. 

(8)  Another  obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  is  the  requirement  of  in- 
dividual sponsorship  and  guarantees  of  each  ap- 
plication for  admission.  Where  responsible,  vol- 
untary welfare  organizations  are  prepared  to  give 
assurances  with  respect  to  applicants  by  name,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  add  the  burdensome  requirement 
that  individual  sponsorship  of  each  such  applicant 
also  be  provided.  I  recommend  that  where  such 
agency  assurances  are  given,  individual  assurances 
not  be  required  in  addition. 

(9)  At  present,  special  visas  may  not  be  issued 
to  wives,  husbands  or  children  of  persons  admitted 
under  the  Act  unless  they  all  come  to  the  United 
States  together.  If  the  members  of  the  person's 
family  are  following  at  a  later  time  and  are  other- 
wise admissible,  then  the  special  visas  should  be 
equally  available  to  them. 

(10)  There  are  many  refugee  families  in  West- 
ern Europe  whose  members  would  make  useful 
and  productive  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but 
who  would  face  separation  if  they  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Refugee  Reliei 
Act.  This  they  are  unwilling  to  do.  They  would 
face  separation  because  of  the  fact  that  one  oi 
their  members  is  ineligible  for  admission  to  the 
United  States  under  the  health  standards  of  oui 
general  immigration  laws,  particularly  as  respects 
tuberculosis. 

We  in  the  United  States  no  longer  regard  tuber 
culosis  with  dread.  Our  treatment  standards  an 
high  and  modern  treatment  is  increasingly  effei 
tive.  The  United  States,  to  its  own  benefit,  coul 
permit  many  of  these  families,  within  the  existin 
numerical  limitations,  to  enter  under  safeguarc 
provided  by  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Suigeo 
General  of  the  United  States  assuring  protection 
of  the  public  health  and  adequate  treatment  of  tl 
afflicted   individual  and  also  assuring  that  sui 
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idividual  will  not  become  a  public  charge.  I 
rge  that  the  Congress  give  consideration  to 
tnendments  that  would  enable  this  to  be  done. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  changes  in  the 
iefugee  Relief  Act  that  I  have  above  outlined  can 
l>  accomplished  during  the  present  session  of  the 
ongress. 

The  enactment  of  these  changes  will   permit 

Fective  administration  of  the  Act  by  the  Execu- 

ve  branch  of  the  Government  and  greatly  aid  the 

9  of  the  program.    The  persons  permitted 

i  enter  the  country  under  the  program  will  make 

tine  contribution  to  the  body  of  our  citizens, 
nd  we  shall  again  reaffirm  that  the  great  tradition 
f  sanctuary  lives  on  in  America. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
he  White  House, 
May  27,  1955. 


elease  of  Captured 
.N.  Command  Airmen 

Following  are  texts  of  statements  made  to  corre- 
tondents  on  May  30  by  a  spokesman  for  the  De- 
irtment  of  State  and  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr., 
Ji.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations. 

partment  Statement 

The  news  that  four  American  airmen  of  the 
nited  Nations  Command  captured  during  the  Ko- 
an  War  will  be  released  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
unist  regime  is  welcome.1  The  United  States 
nernment  is  gratified  that  the  prolonged  and 
iwarranted  separation  which  these  airmen  and 
eir  families  have  endured  with  such  great  pa- 
snee  and  fortitude  will  soon  be  brought  to  an 
d.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  this  Government 
at  the  release  of  these  airmen  signifies  the  in- 
ition  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  to  act 
iftly  to  release  the  other  American  citizens, 
-ilian  as  well  as  military,  whose  continued  im- 
isonment  in  Communist  China  has  profoundly 
jused  the  American  people.  Such  action  on  the 
rt  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  would  elim- 
ite  one  cause  of  international  tension. 


The  flyers  released  on  May  31  were  First  Lt.  Lyle  W. 
meron,  Capt.  Harold  E.  Fischer,  First  Lt.  Roland 
Parks,  and  Lt.  Col.  Edwin  L.  Heller.  For  background, 
Bulletin  of  Dec.  20, 1954,  p.  934. 
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Statement  by  Ambassador  Lodge 

Secretary-General  Dag  Hammarskjold  deserves 
great  credit.  His  patience,  his  skill,  his  tireless- 
ness  merit  our  gratitude  and  admiration.  From 
the  day  the  United  Nations  resolution  was  passed 
last  December,2  he  has  left  no  stone  unturned. 

May  the  release  of  these  four  jet  pilots  be  speed- 
ily followed  by  the  release  of  the  other  prisoners. 


Talks  Concerning  U.S.  Citizens 
Held  in  Communist  China 

Folloxoing  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  to 
correspondents  on  June  1  by  a  spokesman  for  the 
Department  of  State. 

As  part  of  a  series  of  talks  that  have  been  in 
progress  ever  since  the  Geneva  Conference  last 
summer,  our  Consul  General  at  Geneva,  Mr. 
Franklin  C.  Gowen,  has  just  had  another  con- 
versation with  the  Chinese  Communists.  On  May 
16  he  requested  a  meeting  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist representative  to  take  up  again  the  ques- 
tion of  the  continuing  detention  and  the  welfare 
of  American  citizens  in  Communist  China.  The 
Chinese  Communists  agreed  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Gowen  on  May  30. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Beau  Rivage 
at  Geneva  where  the  other  meetings  have  also 
been  held.  At  that  time  the  Chinese  Communist 
representative  informed  Mr.  Gowen  of  the  pro- 
spective release  of  the  four  Air  Force  men,  who 
have  been  released,  and  a  statement  was  volun- 
teered that  the  purpose  of  their  release  was  to 
relieve  international  tensions.  Mr.  Gowen  re- 
viewed the  plight  of  the  other  Americans  still  held 
and  he  renewed  his  request  for  information  that 
had  been  promised  on  all  cases  of  Americans  im- 
prisoned or  otherwise  detained  by  the  Chinese 
Communists.  He  presented  revised  lists  of 
Americans,  both  military  and  civilians,  held  in 
Communist  China,  and  he  renewed  demands  for 
their  release. 

In  the  lists  which  Mr.  Gowen  presented,  there 
were  53  names,  as  follows :  42  civilians,  of  whom 
25  are  imprisoned,  four  are  under  house  arrest, 
and  13  have  been  refused  exit  visas;  and  11  mili- 
tary admittedly  being  held  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, as  well  as  the  11  Navy  and  Coast  Guard 
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personnel  whom  the  Eed  Chinese  have  specifically 
denied  they  hold. 

With  reference  to  cases  of  Chinese  students  in 
the  United  States,  the  Consul  General  pointed  out 
that  restrictions  have  been  removed  and  that  those 
students  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  return  to 
their  home  in  China  are  free  to  do  so.1  That  has 
been  known  for  some  time.  Nevertheless,  the 
Consul  General  stressed  it  again. 


The  Chinese  Communist  representative  stated 
that  he  would  send  a  report  of  the  meeting  to  his 
government,  together  with  the  revised  lists  of 
Americans  held  in  China,  and  he  said  that  the 
questions  Mr.  Gowen  had  raised  would  be  ex- 
amined and  he  would  reply  later.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  another  meeting.  Presumably  that 
will  await  word  now  from  the  representative  of 
Red  China. 


Some  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Cold  War 


by  Under  /Secretary  Hoover 2 


The  Western  World,  for  a  good  many  years 
now,  has  been  engaged  in  a  so-called  cold  war 
with  the  Communist  nations  and  their  satellites. 
The  struggle  has  been  going  on  in  many  parts 
of  the  globe,  under  a  wide  variety  of  local  condi- 
tions, and  with  considerable  deviations  in  the 
degree  of  coldness — or  warmth — depending  on 
what  standards  of  measurement  one  wishes  to 
apply  under  such  circumstances. 

This  cold  war  has  many  sides  and  many  aspects. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  however,  it  may 
be  divided  into  three  general  categories :  namely, 
the  military,  the  political,  and  the  economic. 

On  this  occasion  I  would  like  to  explore  with 
you,  briefly,  certain  of  the  economic  aspects;  but 
before  doing  so,  a  short  review  of  the  existing 
military  and  political  situations  may  be  inter- 
esting as  background. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  there  have  been 
many  new  developments  on  the  international 
scene.  West  Germany  has  now  joined  Nato,  and 
takes  her  place  beside  the  United  States,  Canada, 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Iceland,  Portugal,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  It  is  an 
imposing  group  of  free  nations,  banded  together 
for   their  own   defensive  security.     They   are   a 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  11,  1055,  p.  627. 

2  Address  made  before  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  on  May  18   (press  release  273). 
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formidable  barrier  to  Soviet  military  aggression 
in  Western  Europe. 

On  the  political  side,  under  the  Brussels  Pact, 
the  Western  European  Union  has  come  into  be- 
ing, and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has 
now  become  a  free  and  sovereign  nation. 

In  the  Middle  East,  it  is  encouraging  that  Tur- 
key, Iraq,  Iran,  and  Pakistan  appear  to  be  draw- 
ing into  a  close  and  effective  defensive  alinemeni 
with  each  other.  These  countries,  often  knowr 
as  the  Northern  Tier,  have  many  ties  with  the 
Western  World. 

In  the  Far  East  there  has  also  been  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  threat  of  Communist  militar} 
aggression.  The  Philippines,  Thailand,  anc 
Pakistan  have  joined  with  the  United  States,  th< 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Australia,  and  Ne* 
Zealand  under  the  Manila  Pact  to  safeguan 
themselves  and  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodii 
against  external  aggression  and  subversion.  Ii 
addition,  the  United  States  has  bilateral  treatie 
of  defense  with  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines' 
and  Nationalist  China.  We  have  also  a  separat 
trilateral  agreement  with  Australia  and  Ne^ 
Zealand. 

The  fact  that  many  free  nations  of  the  worl 
have  effectively  armed  themselves  and  have  joine> 
together  in  their  common  defense  has  made  j 
apparent  that  further  outright  military  aggrei 
sion  by  the  Communists  carries  with  it  the  risi 
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f  losses  to  the  Soviet  bloc  out  of  all  proportion 
o  the  gains  that  they  might  achieve. 
In  the  next  few  years  there  may  be  many  changes 

0  the  military  and  political  fronts  throughout 
tie  world.  But  if  the  free  nations  remain  strong 
lilitarily  and  unified  politically,  there  is  excellent 
Bason  to  believe  that  a  fighting  war  can  be 
voided. 

Military  and  political  strength,  however,  are 
ideally  dependent  upon  economic  strength,  and 
•ithout  a  strong  economic  foundation,  military 
od  political  agreements  are  meaningless. 

It  is  on  the  economic  front  where  the  most  in- 
gesting and  significant  developments  may  well 
ave  taken  place,  though  they  may  not  have  made 
le  headlines  in  such  spectacular  fashion  as  events 

1  other  fields. 

The  Soviet  bloc  has  found  no  evidence  of  eco- 
om ic  collapse  in  the  free  world.  The  United 
tates  has  not  had  a  major  depression,  as  the 
farxists  had  anticipated.  Nor  does  our  economic 
rstem  appear  to  be  disintegrating.  On  the  con- 
ary.  we  seem  to  be  in  a  stronger  position  than 
rer  before,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  we 
in  carry  on  the  present  pace  indefinitely. 
The  Communists  can  have  found  little  comfort 
i  our  economic  situation.  Our  system  has  made 
possible  for  us  to  attain  a  per  capita  income 
re  times  higher  than  the  world  average.  And  it 
is  been  the  bulk  of  our  population  that  has  been 
ie  chief  beneficiary  of  this  great  progress.  It  is 
iteresting  to  note  that  the  difference  in  income 
itween  the  average  factory  worker  on  one  hand 
id  management  personnel  on  the  other  is  smaller 
the  United  States  than  in  any  other  major  in- 
istrial  nation  in  the  world. 
A  recent  study  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
lints  out,  "Worth  mentioning  is  the  fact  that 
is  momentous  development  has  been  taking  place 
)t  in  Communist  Russia  but  in  capitalist  Amer- 
a.  Of  all  the  great  industrial  nations,  the  one 
at  clings  most  tenaciously  to  private  capitalism 
is  come  closest  to  the  socialist  goal  of  providing 
mndance  for  all." 

Across  the  Atlantic,  "Western  Europe  is  enjoy- 
g  a  higher  industrial  prosperity  than  at  any 
me  in  its  history.  The  per  capita  income  and 
isiness  activity  in  the  Western  European  nations 
higher  than  it  was  before  World  War  II.  Eco- 
>mic  expansion  in  Latin  America  is  going  on  at 
I  even  faster  pace  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 


Soviet  Economic  Policy 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  of  growing  economic 
strength  and  prosperity  in  the  free  world,  the 
Communist  bloc  is  faced  with  discontentment  in 
the  satellites  and  continuing  difficulties  at  home. 
It  is  true  that  the  Communist  bloc's  industrial 
power,  primarily  in  the  field  of  heavy  industry, 
has  been  growing.  As  compared  to  1940,  Soviet 
production  of  coal  is  up  from  166  million  tons  a 
year  to  345  million  tons  in  1954 ;  steel  is  up  from 
18  million  tons  to  40  million  tons ;  crude  oil  from 
31  million  tons  to  59  million  tons;  and  in  electric 
power  there  has  been  an  increase  from  48  billion 
kilowatt  hours  a  year  in  1940  to  146  billion  in 
1954.  However,  there  has  been  no  proportionate 
increase  in  the  standard  of  living  of  their  people. 
And  this  has  been  the  result  of  the  deliberate  pol- 
icy of  the  Communist  government. 

Their  object  is,  of  course,  to  concentrate  their  re- 
sources and  energies  on  increasing  the  military 
and  economic  might  of  the  country.  This  year, 
for  example,  they  chose  to  raise  their  direct  mil- 
itary allotment  by  10  percent  to  110  billion  rubles. 
This  expenditure  will  be  the  largest  in  any  post- 
war period  and  represents  four-fifths  of  the 
amount  which  was  spent  during  the  peak  of  the 
war  years,  that  is,  in  1944. 

According  to  the  admission  of  Soviet  authori- 
ties, less  than  10  percent  of  total  investment  is 
devoted  to  consumer-goods  industries.  Of  the 
Soviet  gross  national  product,  only  some  40  per- 
cent goes  to  human  consumption,  compared  to 
above  70  percent  in  the  United  States. 

Total  agricultural  output  in  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1954,  by  Moscow's  own  figures,  was  less  than  10 
percent  above  the  prewar  level.  And  more  than 
half  of  the  Soviet  labor  force  is  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. Total  grain  output  last  year  was  even 
smaller  than  in  1940.  Livestock  numbers  on  the 
whole  are  about  equal  to  1940,  but  are  still  below 
the  precollectivization  year  of  1928.  As  a  result, 
the  Soviet  population,  increasing  now  by  more 
than  three  million  persons  each  year,  is  still  forced 
to  get  along  with  a  basically  bread-and-potato 
diet.  The  Soviet  Union  has  tried  various  schemes 
to  increase  agricultural  output.  But  none  of  them 
was  directed  at  the  root  of  the  trouble:  the  col- 
lective farm  system,  which  has  so  far  been  more 
successful  in  producing  apathy  among  the  peas- 
ants than  in  augmenting  the  food  supply. 

In  the  field  of  agricultural  production,  the  dif- 
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ferences  between  Communist  and  free  world  phi- 
losophies become  particularly  significant.  It  is 
interesting  to  pause  for  a  moment  because  it  is  in 
this  area  that  fundamental  weaknesses  of  collec- 
tivist  economies  become  apparent  when  compared 
with  the  free  enterprise  system.  The  United 
States  has  developed  an  agricultural  system  based 
on  individual  incentive,  which  has  produced  more 
than  enough  food  for  our  population,  and  yet  we 
have  the  lowest  percentage  of  people  employed  in 
agriculture  of  any  country  in  the  world.  In  fact, 
with  our  ten  billion  dollars  of  surplus  products 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, we  may  perhaps  have  somewhat  overdone 
it.  Nevertheless,  most  other  countries  which  have 
similar  systems  to  ours  have  also  but  to  a  lesser 
degree,  followed  in  our  own  experience. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  those  coun- 
tries which  have  adopted  varying  degrees  of  so- 
cialism and  regimentation  in  their  price  struc- 
tures have  experienced  corresponding  declines  in 
their  agricultural  outputs.  It  is  a  continuing 
demonstration  of  the  inherent  soundness  of  the 
free  enterprise,  incentive  system. 

The  international  petroleum  situation  is  an- 
other excellent  illustration.  Here,  perhaps  more 
than  anywhere  else,  the  private  enterprise  and 
collectivist  systems  have  come  face  to  face. 

The  Struggle  for  Petroleum 

The  Communist  pattern,  the  world  over,  has 
been  concentrated  for  many  years  toward  the  na- 
tionalization of  petroleum  resources  wherever  the 
opportunity  presented  itself.  Their  objectives 
were  many  and  varied.  First,  it  was  an  attempt 
to  deny  petroleum  resources  to  the  Western 
World,  in  time  of  emergency,  by  setting  up  a  sys- 
tem of  individual  governmental  monopolies  in  each 
of  the  producing  countries.  They  apparently  be- 
lieved that  such  organizations  could  be  easily  in- 
filtrated and  that  their  operations  could  be  directed 
toward  Communist  objectives.  Secondly,  it  pro- 
vided an  ideal  platform  from  which  to  fan  the 
flames  of  nationalism  and  to  provoke  misunder- 
standings and  antagonisms  on  an  international 
scale.  It  also  created  excellent  opportunities  for 
stirring  up  industrial  unrest,  for  undermining  the 
private  enterprise  system,  and  for  promoting  the 
thesis  of  state  socialism. 

I  have  watched  the  struggle  at  first  hand  in 
many  corners  of  the  world  over  the  last  20  years. 
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It  has  been  an  absorbing  experience.  The  conte 
is  by  no  means  over,  but  the  present  trend  must  I 
a  discouraging  one  from  the  Communist  viev 
point. 

Those  countries  which  have  nationalized  the 
petroleum  resources  and  have  engaged  in  go 
ernmental  operation  have  been  constantly  in  tec) 
nical,  financial,  and  management  difficulties.  Tl 
cases  of  Iran,  Argentina,  and  Bolivia  are  wel 
known  examples  of  the  point.  On  the  other  han 
the  economies  of  Venezuela,  Canada,  Sau< 
Arabia,  Iraq,  and  Kuwait,  where  private  ente 
prise  has  been  allowed  to  operate,  have  develop* 
to  an  unprecedented  degree.  Iran  and  Arge: 
tina  have  now  made  the  decision  to  return  to  tl 
free  enterprise  system,  and  Bolivia  gives  evei 
indication  of  doing  so. 

There  are  few  more  dramatic  demonstrate 
of  the  vitality  and  resourcefulness  of  the  priva 
incentive  system  in  the  world  today  than  th 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  petroleum  field. 

There  are  many  other  examples  that  could  1 
cited,  the  world  over,  each  with  its  specialize 
circumstances  and  its  particular  surroundings. 

In  many  instances,  our  Government  is  playir 
a  part,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  For  exampl 
every  possible  effort  is  being  made  to  help  tl 
countries  of  Latin  America  in  their  plans  f< 
growth  and  economic  expansion.  They  need,  ar 
can  use  advantageously,  relatively  large  amoun 
of  capital.  Like  our  own  country,  most  of  the 
are  firm  believers  in  the  private  enterprise  sy 
tern.  Yet,  in  the  absence  of  large-scale  priva 
foreign  investments,  there  is  a  great  temptatic 
to  resort  to  government-to-government  financin 
Although  such  public  loans  could  not  begin 
satisfy  the  legitimate  needs  of  their  economic 
even  if  they  were  available,  the  net  effect  wou 
be  to  force  their  Governments  into  the  operatic 
or  ownership  of  many  industries  which  wou 
otherwise  be  in  the  hands  of  private  enterprif 
Unless  carried  forward  with  extreme  care,  su< 
loaning  policies  will  discourage,  rather  than  pr 
mote,  individual  initiative.  Wherever  possib 
therefore,  our  Export-Import  Bank  has  endea 
ored  to  make  direct  loans  to  business  exporters 
aid  Latin  American  industry,  although  the  fun 
available  from  that  source  cannot  begin  to  equ 
those  which  are  potentially  available  from  priva 
sources. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  to  facilitate  and  e 
courage  private  foreign  investment  at  every  pc 
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sible  opportunity.     It  is  the  surest  way  to  combat 
collectivism. 

There  are  many  similar  problems  facing  us  in 
the  world  today.  I  have  only  touched  on  very 
few. 

But  if  we  examine  further  into  these  two  dia- 
metrically opposed  philosophies,  we  find  case  after 
case  and  instance  after  instance  where  the  free 
enterprise  system  has  been  challenged  by  col- 
lect ivist  concepts.  In  fact,  our  system  has  been 
fought  by  Communist  groups  to  such  a  degree  and 
,to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  obviously  one  of  the 
primary  targets  in  the  entire  cold  war  episode. 

Furthermore,  in  the  years  to  come,  if  the  mili- 
ary and  political  tensions  become  less,  there  is 
vidence  that  more  emphasis  than  ever  will  be 
placed   upon   the   fundamental   economic   issues 
which  exist  between  these  two  basically  opposed 
ideologies. 
It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  simply  adopt  a 

-ive  belief  in  our  own  system.  We  are  faced 
>vith  aggressive  and  fanatical  opponents,  who  on 
nany  occasions  have  said  that  from  their  stand- 
)oint  the  two  ideologies  cannot  exist  side  by  side 
D  the  world.  They  have  repeatedly  stated  that 
heir  long-term  objective  is  to  destroy  our  system 
tnd  replace  it  with  theirs.  With  the  constant 
wistings  and  turnings  of  the  Communist  line,  we 
nust  always  remain  fully  alive  to  this  basic  ob- 
ective. 

Of  the  outcome  in  this  struggle,  I  have  not  the 
lightest  doubt.  The  developments  of  the  last 
ew  weeks  have  demonstrated  that  with  real 
trength  and  unity  of  purpose  in  the  free  world 
ye  can  begin  to  negotiate  for  true  peace.  It  will 
•e  a  long  road  and  perhaps  at  times  a  discouraging 
ne.  But  if  we  have  faith  in  our  principles  and 
aith  in  our  system,  we  can  face  the  future  with 
onfidence. 
As  you  go  out  into  private  business  and  industry, 
oth  at  home  and  abroad,  and  take  over  your  share 
f  responsibilities,  you  will  become  the  real  repre- 
?ntatives  of  the  private  enterprise  system.  The 
ohcies  you  follow  and  the  decisions  you  adopt 
•ill  have  a  vital  and  increasingly  important  part 
1  the  preservation  of  the  institutions  that  we  be- 
eve  in. 

You  will  have  an  unprecedented  opportunity 
iv  industrial  statesmanship  and  leadership  of  the 
ighest  order. 

I  believe  it  is  also  important  that  you  manage 
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your  time  and  work  in  a  way  that  will  enable  you 
to  keep  informed  of  our  Government's  policies  in 
the  foreign  field.  Increasingly  these  policies  have 
an  important  impact  on  our  daily  lives  and  busi- 
ness activity.  From  what  I  know  of  the  high 
standards  observed  by  you  as  a  group,  I  have 
every  confidence  that  you  will  make  a  contribution 
to  good  government,  helping  shape  sound  foreign 
policy  as  well  as  achieving  personal  success  in 
business  and  industry. 


Negotiations  With  Japan  for  Sale 
of  Agricultural  Commodities 

Press  release  300  dated  May  27 

Eepresentatives  of  the  Governments  of  Japan 
and  the  United  States  concluded  negotiation  of 
an  agreement  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  May  27, 
1955,  for  the  sale  for  yen  to  Japan  of  agricultural 
commodities,  having  a  total  value,  including  cer- 
tain transportation  costs  to  be  financed  by  the 
United  States,  of  $85  million.  These  commodi- 
ties will  be  made  available  pursuant  to  Title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  (Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress). 

A  major  portion  of  the  sales  proceeds  will  be 
used  by  the  Japanese  Government  on  a  loan  basis 
for  economic  development  purposes.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  proceeds  will  be  used  by  the  United 
States  for  various  purposes  including  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  in  Japan  for  other  friendly  coun- 
tries, educational  exchange,  agricultural  market 
development,  and  expenditures  of  the  U.S.  forces 
in  Japan  principally  for  the  housing  program 
under  U.S.  Public  Law  765. 

The  agreement  will  be  formally  signed  at  Tokyo 
within  the  next  week  or  10  days.  Initiation  of 
sales  under  the  program  will  get  under  way 
shortly  thereafter.  The  agreement  is  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Japanese  Diet. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Costa  Rica 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Costa  Rica, 
Fernando  Fournier,  presented  his  credentials  to 
the  President  on  June  2.  For  the  text  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  and  the  text  of  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  307. 
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A  Time  for  Decision  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 


by  Samuel  G.  Waugh 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  1 


Our  Middle  West  was  at  one  time  spoken  of  as 
the  stronghold  of  isolationism.  If  this  was  true  20 
years  ago,  it  is  certainly  not  true  now,  for  today 
isolationism  has  no  stronghold  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  now  understand  that  this  country  can 
never  again  turn  its  back  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 
For  better  or  worse,  we  are  a  part  of  and  a  tre- 
mendous force  in  that  world,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not. 

If  we  should  decide,  and  of  course  we  will  not, 
that  we  need  not  be  concerned  with  anything 
outside  our  boundaries,  our  way  of  life  would 
at  that  moment  become  a  very  poor  risk.  Surely 
one  of  the  leading  facts  of  our  time  is  that  our 
national  security — meaning  our  assurance  of  con- 
tinuing to  enjoy  individual  freedom  and  rights 
and  self-government — depends  not  alone  on  our 
own  strength,  great  as  it  is.  It  depends  also  on 
having  allies — strong,  free,  and  friendly,  not  dom- 
inated by  us  or  anybody  else  but  cooperating  with 
us,  as  we  must  cooperate  with  them,  as  partners 
with  common  objectives. 

This  cooperation  cannot  be  political  and  mili- 
tary only.  It  must  rest  on  a  sound  economic  base. 
In  my  opinion  military  and  political  alliances, 
important  and  fundamental  as  they  are,  are  built 
on  sand  unless  they  have  sound  economic  foun- 
dations. The  free  world  certainly  cannot  be  strong 
unless  it  is  healthy  economically.  Two  countries 
cannot  stand  together  very  firmly  if  one  is  acting 
in  disregard  of  the  other's  aspirations  toward  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  If  the  United  States, 
for  example,  were  to  use  its  enormous  economic 


1 A r] dress  made  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  May  25  (press  release  289  dated 
May  24). 
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strength  in  total  disregard  of  the  interests  of  othe 
countries — if  we  wrecked  world  markets  by  flood 
ing  them  with  surplus  agricultural  products  a 
subsidized  prices,  if  we  refused  admission  to  al 
imports  except  those  that  we  are  utterly  unabl 
to  produce  ourselves,  if  we  refused  to  sit  dow 
with  other  governments  and  discuss  mutual  ecci 
nomic  problems  in  a  cooperative  way — then  w 
might  find  ourselves  pushing  free  countries  behin 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

That  is  almost  the  last  thing  that  any  Ameri 
can  would  want  to  do.  We  must  not  and  we  wi] 
not  do  it. 

The  Will  To  Cooperate 

So  we  improve  our  own  national  security  by  in 
proving  that  of  other  countries.  We  strength* 
ourselves  by  strengthening  them  and  by  strengtl 
ening  our  ties  with  them.  We  go  at  this  pos 
tively  and  energetically,  not  merely  defensiveh 
Mutual  strength  and  prosperity  would  be  gooc 
even  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  Communis 
threat.  I  am  convinced  that  the  cooperative  wa 
is  the  way  in  which  the  world  must  increasing] 
move,  if  mankind  is  to  continue  to  have  a  promi 
ing  future. 


I 


The  principle  of  international  cooperation  ft 
individual  well-being  and  freedom  is  the  on! 
solid  guide  to  national  security.  It  is  the  mo; 
advantageous  course  economically  for  all  people 
here  and  elsewhere.  And  it  is  the  right  mor: 
principle,  the  one  that  accords  most  closely  wi< 
the  great  ethical  concept  of  doing  unto  others  i 
we  would  have  them  do  unto  us. 

The  Communists  say  that  our  way  of  life 
decadent,  that  capitalist  nations  are  predatory  ar 
imperialistic,  that  we  can't  get  along  together  ec< 
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nomically  and  will  fight  among  ourselves.    They 
•  are  mistaken.     The  future  does  not  belong  to  com- 
munism, or  any  other  form  of  totalitarianism. 
|  The  wave  of  the  future  is  dynamic  individual 
'freedom,  furthered  and  protected  by  closer  and 
j  closer  international  cooperation— including  eco- 
nomic cooperation. 
I  could  not  be  confident  of  this  if  I  thought  that 
|  the  free  world's  will  to  cooperate  would  break 
down.     One  reason  we  may  have  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate spread  of  individual  freedom  throughout 
the  world  is  that  the  major  free  powers,  including 
the  United  States,  have  realized  that  their  own 
security  rests  on  the  security  of  others. 

Now,  if  anyone  thinks  I  am  arguing  that  the 
United  States  has  to  sacrifice  its  short-term  in- 
terest in  order  to  cooperate  with  other  countries 
of  the  free  world  for  our  long-term  benefits,  he 
ps  very  much  mistaken.  That  is  not  the  situa- 
tion at  all.  Economic  cooperation  is  in  our  short- 
term  and  long-term  interest.  Trade,  for  example, 
fis  not  merely  something  that  helps  us  in  the  long 
run  by  helping  other  countries  now.  Our  own 
economy  needs  trade — right  now — in  ever  larger 
juantities. 

You  often  hear  it  said  that,  in  order  to  export, 
>ve  must  import.  That  is  perfectly  true.  But 
WA  imports  and  exports  are  beneficial  in  them- 
elves.  Imports  are  not  just  a  nuisance  we  have 
o  put  up  with  in  order  to  sell  goods  abroad.  Im- 
ports help  to  give  all  of  us,  the  consuming  pub- 
ic—165  million  strong— a  wider  variety  of  choice 
n  the  things  we  buy.  Much  of  our  industry,  in- 
luding  vital  defense  plants,  could  not  operate 
vithout  materials  from  abroad,  for  even  our  rich 
ountry  is  not  self-sufficient.  On  the  other  side 
>i  the  coin,  our  exports  are  far  more  important 
o  our  economy  than  many  people  realize. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  4%  million  jobs  here 
*i  the  United  States  are  attributable  to  work  gen- 
rated  by  our  imports  and  exports.  We  have  be- 
ome  the  world's  largest  trader,  accounting  for 
bout  15  percent  of  the  world's  total  imports  and 
Ibout  20  percent  of  its  exports.  In  dollar  terms 
lur  foreign  trade  in  merchandise  is  estimated  for 
1954  at  $10  billion  in  imports  and  $15  billion  in 
ixports.  If  you  include  goods  and  services,  and 
ulitary  transfers,  our  trade  amounted  to  over  $15 
illion  in  imports  and  over  $20  billion  in  exports, 
[he  farm  production  of  one  out  of  every  ten  acres 

consumed  outside  the  United  States.  Our 
irmers  sell  to  foreign  countries  from  25  to  35 
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percent  of  their  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Fif- 
teen percent  of  our  production  of  motor  trucks 
and  buses  is  sold  abroad,  13  percent  of  our  farm 
machinery,  and  10  percent  of  our  machine  tools. 
Last  year  our  exports  of  metals  and  minerals  came 
to  over  $2  billion.     These  are  merely  illustrations. 

President's  Economic  Program 

Because  of  all  these  considerations  that  we  have 
been  discussing  today,  there  is  no  wonder  so  many 
aspects  of  United  States  foreign  policy  are  eco- 
nomic in  nature.  Last  January  10,  when  the  Pres- 
ident sent  his  foreign  economic  program  to  Con- 
gress, he  explained  the  objectives  of  the  program 
in  these  words : 2 

The  Nation's  enlightened  self-interest  and  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility as  a  leader  among  the  free  nations  require  a 
foreign  economic  program  that  will  stimulate  economic 
growth  in  the  free  world  through  enlarging  opportunities 
for  the  fuller  operation  of  the  forces  of  free  enterprise 
and  competitive  markets.  Our  own  self-interest  requires 
such  a  program  because  (1)  economic  strength  among 
our  allies  is  essential  to  our  security;  (2)  economic 
growth  in  underdeveloped  areas  is  necessary  to  lessen 
international  instability  growing  out  of  the  vulnerability 
of  such  areas  to  Communist  penetration  and  subversion ; 
and  (3)  an  increasing  volume  of  world  production  and 
trade  will  help  assure  our  own  economic  growth  and  a 
rising  standard  of  living  among  our  own  people. 

Now,  what  sort  of  actions  did  the  President  con- 
sider necessary  to  these  ends  ?  May  I  just  remind 
you  of  the  various  points  in  the  President's 
program  ? 

The  first  was  a  3-year  extension  of  Presiden- 
tial authority  to  negotiate  tariff  reductions  with 
other  nations  on  a  gradual,  selective,  and  recipro- 
cal basis.  This  proposal  was  embodied  in  a  bill 
which  has  become  rather  famous  as  H.  R.  1,  which 
means  "House  of  Representatives  No.  1,"  the  first 
House  bill  in  the  present  Congress.  H.  R.  1  was 
adopted  by  the  House  on  February  18  and  by  the 
Senate,  with  certain  amendments,  on  May  4.  A 
conference  committee  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives is  meeting  this  day  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Senate  and  House  versions. 

The  next  point  in  the  President's  message  was 
the  strengthening  and  improvement  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  He  said 
he  would  submit  the  revised  organizational  pro- 
visions of  the  general  agreement  to  the  Congress. 
This  submission  had  been  recommended  by  his 
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17-man  nonpartisan  Commission  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  headed  by  Clarence  Kandall.  More 
about  the  proposed  Organization  for  Trade  Co- 
operation in  a  moment. 

The  President  also  asked  for  further  simplifi- 
cation of  customs  procedures.  He  proposed  sev- 
eral actions  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  private  in- 
vestment abroad  from  our  country.  He  called 
for  United  States  membership  in  the  proposed 
International  Finance  Corporation,  which  will 
be  affiliated  with  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction  and  Development.  He  urged  that 
United  States  participation  in  technical  coopera- 
tion programs  be  carried  forward.  In  a  separate 
message,  on  April  20,3  the  President  sent  his  an- 
nual mutual  security  program  to  the  Congress, 
outlining  the  amounts  needed  not  only  for  tech- 
nical assistance  but  also  for  military  and  economic 
aid,  with  emphasis  on  the  arc  of  free  Asia. 

Other  points  in  the  January  message  included 
the  encouragement  of  travel  abroad  by  Americans 
and  the  continuance  of  a  program  for  United 
States  participation  in  trade  fairs  overseas. 

Now  there  you  have  quite  a  number  of  pieces. 
They  all  fit  together  to  make  up  a  program.  All 
of  them  contribute  to  our  prosperity,  to  our  safety, 
to  the  stability  and  confidence  of  the  free  world, 
and  to  the  future  prospects  of  mankind  in  general. 
These  are  moderate  and  feasible  steps.  If  all  of 
them,  or  at  least  all  of  the  major  proposals,  are 
put  into  effect,  an  impressive  advance  will  have 
been  made  for  economic  freedom.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  major  portion  of  this  moderate  program 
were  to  be  defeated,  our  foreign  policy  and  its 
objectives  would  have  received  a  serious  setback. 

Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation 

Today  I  choose  but  one  item  in  the  program  to 
talk  about  at  some  length — the  proposed  Organi- 
zation for  Trade  Cooperation.4  It  seems  that  al- 
most everything  has  to  be  called  by  its  initials, 
not  only  in  Washington  but  also  in  international 
gatherings.  So  the  Organization  for  Trade  Co- 
operation, even  before  its  birth,  is  being  referred 
to  familiarly  as  Otc. 

The  Otc  proposal  is  embodied  in  a  bill  called 
II.  R.  5550  (Fifty-five  Fifty).  That  is  not  as 
easy  to  remember  as  H.  R.  1,  but  it  has  a  certain 

'Ibid.,  May  2, 1955,  p.  711. 

lYor  t«'Xt  of  OTC  agreement,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  4,  1955, 
p.  579. 
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swing  to  it.  One  of  the  famous  old  American 
slogans  of  the  last  century  was  "Fifty-four  Forty 
or  Fight."  Now  economic  measures  are  generally 
not  as  dramatic  as  boundary  disputes,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  foreign  economic  proposal  would 
be  sufficiently  exciting  to  the  general  public — or 
sufficiently  understood — to  become  eligible  for 
slogan  treatment.  If  matters  were  otherwise  and 
intrinsic  importance  were  the  sole  standard  of 
public  enthusiasm,  it  is  conceivable  to  imagine  we  ] 
might  be  hearing  "Fifty-five  Fifty  Is  Right"  or 
maybe  something  like  "Fight  for  Fifty-five  Fifty.'' 

Seriously,  however,  the  Otc  is  of  far  greater 
significance  than  is  generally  recognized.    It  is! 
important  to  our  own  economic  health.     It  is  im-  i 
portant  to  the  national  security  of  the  United) 
States.    It   is   important   to    the   strength    and 
solidarity  of  the  free  world. 

A  good  deal  of  misinformation  has  been  let  I 
loose  concerning  the  Organization  for  Trade  Col 
operation.    Some  people  are  even  saying  that  youi  j 
Government  is  trying  to  hand  over  to  foreigri 
countries  the  power  to  set  United  States  tariffs. 
This  is  ridiculous  and  untrue.    The  Organization, 
for  Trade  Cooperation  would  simply  be  a  more 
effective  way  of  administering  a  very  sound  and 
valuable  agreement  in  which  the  United  States  has 
been  participating  for  more  than  7  years. 


History  of  Trade  Cooperation 

The  proposal  for  an  Organization  for  Trade 
Cooperation  did  not  suddenly  spring  out  of  the 
blue.  It  is  the  logical  and  reasonable  culminatior 
of  the  history  of  trade  cooperation  in  the  last  few 
decades.  This  history  is  extremely  interesting 
though  it  is  not  so  well  known  as  the  history  o1 
military  campaigns.  There  have  been  ups  anc 
downs  in  trade  cooperation,  but  the  main  trenc 
has  been  toward  what  we  might  call  a  higher  de 
gree  of  civilization  and  further  away  from  eco 
nomic  barbarism. 

In  the  period  following  the  First  World  War 
tariffs  and  other  kinds  of  trade  restrictions  wen 
found  everywhere  growing  like  weeds,  creating  i 
rather  unsightly  and  unhealthy  tangle.  As  ai 
improvement  to  the  situation,  the  bilateral  trad' 
agreement  (between  two  countries  only)  arose  iv 
the  1930's  as  an  instrument  of  trade  cooperation. 
The  United  States  signed  many  agreements  of  tin 
sort,  in  which  both  sides  reduced  certain  of  thei 
tariffs  on  a  reciprocal  basis.    These  agreement 
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were  made  by  the  President  under  the  authority 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
Which  first  came  into  being  in  1934  and  has  been 
continued  ever  since. 

Besides  containing  tariff  concessions  on  both 
sides,  our  bilateral  agreements  also  contained 
trade  rules  or  principles  which  both  governments 
agreed  to  abide  by.  For  example,  there  were  rules 
■gainst  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports,  be- 
cause a  tariff  reduction  on  a  product  would  of 
OOurse  not  stimulate  trade  very  much  if  imports 
of  the  same  product  were  severely  limited  as  to 
quantity.  Another  rule  was  the  time-honored 
"most-favored-nation"  principle  that  has  become 
traditional  with  most  countries.  Under  this 
principle,  whenever  any  government  grants  a 
tariff  reduction  to  another  country,  it  applies  the 
same  reduction  to  the  like  products  of  all  other 
countries,  even  without  receiving  any  concessions 
from  those  other  countries  in  return. 

Bilateral  agreements  are  much  better  than  none, 
out  they  have  their  limitations.     It  takes  many 
legotiations  to  accomplish  any  real  reduction  in 
:rade  barriers.    And  the  bilateral  approach  had 
mother  defect  which  can  be  illustrated  as  follows: 
mien  a  country  negotiated  with  the  United  States, 
t  often  withheld  a  tariff  concession  on  a  United 
States  product  because  it  was  "saving"  that  con- 
cession for  some  possible  future  talks  with  another 
ountry  which  was  a  larger  supplier  of  that  spe- 
cific commodity  and  might  grant  larger  cohes- 
ions in  return.    These  circumstances  made  the 
eduction  of  tariff  barriers  slower  and  more  erratic 
han  it  might  have  been.    And  still  another  handi- 
ap  in  those  days  was  the  lack  of  a  uniform  set  of 
air  trade  rules.     Such  rules  as  existed  in  bilateral 
greements— for  example,  in  the  agreements  to 
hich  the  United  States  was  a  party— were  not  of 
afficiently  general  application  to  prevent  quite  a 
t  of  cutthroat  unfair  competition,  with  coun- 
ties retaliating  and  re-retaliating  against  one 
nother  and  everybody  losing  in  the  long  run. 
The  limitations  of  the  bilateral  approach  led 
iany  countries,  and  especially  the  United  States 
id  the  British,  to  see  a  need  for  a  system  of  multi- 
teral  trade  cooperation,  embracing  many  coun- 
ies  all  in  one  agreement.     Besides,  the  frightful 
onomic  dislocations  of  World  War  II  brought  a 
BW  and  urgent  reason  for  general  adherence  to 
me  fair  trade  rules.     During  and  immediately 
ter  the  war,  there  were  many  countries  that  had 
^tle  to  export  and  therefore  little  means  of  pay- 
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mg  for  imports.  Governments  felt  it  necessary 
to  clamp  all  manner  of  controls  on  trade  in  order 
to  channel  it  toward  filling  the  most  pressing  na- 
tional requirements.  So  you  had  another  alarm- 
ing crop  of  weeds :  import  restrictions,  discrimina- 
tion as  among  nations,  and  what  not. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

Under  the  circumstances,  a  group  of  countries, 
the  United  States  prominently  among  them,  got 
together  and  negotiated  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  is  often  known  simply 
as  the  Gatt.  I  seldom  call  it  that  myself  because 
the  words  "general  agreement"  are  more  descrip- 
tive of  what  it  really  is.  But  it  does  seem  that 
nearly  every  institution  under  the  sun  has  to  go 
by  its  initials,  and  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  the 
nickname  "Gatt"  is  probably  here  to  stay. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
officially  came  into  being  in  1948.  Yet,  despite  its 
great  historic  importance,  most  Americans,  even 
today,  if  you  interviewed  them  on  the  street  and 
asked  them  about  the  general  agreement,  would 
give  you  a  blank  look.  Even  among  many  peo- 
ple who  have  heard  of  it,  an  impression  seems  to 
prevail  that  it  is  a  very  mysterious  animal,  possibly 
on  the  order  of  the  Abominable  Snowman  of 
Mount  Everest,  impossible  to  understand  or  even 
to  see. 

Well,  as  this  audience  knows,  there  is  really  no 
mystery  about  it.     I  have  a  copy  of  the  general 
agreement  right  here  in  my  hands.     Take  a  good 
look.    The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  is  what  the  name  says.     It  is  a  trade  agree- 
ment.   Instead  of  having  only  2  contracting  par- 
ties, it  has  34.     In  other  words,  34  governments 
have  signed  on  the  dotted  line.     These  countries 
carry  on  about  four-fifths  of  the  international 
trade  of  the  entire  world. 
Now  what  is  in  the  general  agreement  ? 
First,   the   general   agreement   contains   tariff 
schedules  of  the  contracting  parties— schedules 
showing  the  tariff  concessions  that  the  countries 
have  given  to  one  another  at  negotiating  sessions 
which  have  been  held  from  time  to  time.     Some  of 
these  concessions  are  tariff  reductions;  others  are 
agreements  not  to  raise  certain  tariffs.     So  far 
there  are  about  58,000  of  these  concessions  granted 
by  the  34  countries. 

Then  the  general  agreement  also  contains  a  set 
of  rules  for  fair  trade,  along  the  lines  of  the  rules 
which  used  to  be  included  in  the  bilateral  agree- 
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merits  of  the  United  States.  Now  these  rules,  or 
principles,  have  certain  exceptions,  written  into 
the  general  agreement,  to  take  care  of  genuine 
problems  that  various  countries  have.  The  ex- 
ceptions make  for  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility, 
without  which,  under  the  conditions  of  the  last 
10  years  or  so,  the  general  agreement  probably 
could  not  have  been  concluded. 

And  finally,  the  general  agreement  contains  pro- 
visions under  which  the  34  contracting  parties  can 
consult  among  themselves  and  straighten  out  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  that  inevitably  arise. 

Benefits  of  the  GATT 

All  in  all,  the  general  agreement  has  been  a 
tremendous  step  forward  in  the  trend  toward  more 
orderly  and  peaceful  promotion  of  the  interna- 
tional trade  that  is  so  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 
Let  me  just  give  you  a  couple  of  examples  of  how 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  has  bene- 
fited from  these  arrangements.  One  of  our  good 
friends  among  the  Latin  American  countries  once 
placed  import  restrictions  on  United  States  tex- 
tiles that  amounted  to  almost  a  total  embargo. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  tex- 
tiles and  related  products  from  the  United  States 
were  held  on  the  docks  or  in  customs  warehouses. 
When  the  country  in  question  failed  to  remove  the 
restrictions,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
contracting  parties  to  the  general  agreement,  and 
after  discussion  the  other  country  promptly  took 
steps  to  relieve  the  situation.  More  recently, 
European  countries  removed  or  reduced  import 
restrictions  on  shipments  of  United  States  coal, 
apples,  automobiles,  and  hardwoods — and  many 
other  examples  could  be  given. 

The  United  States  has  participated  in  the  gen- 
eral agreement  under  the  authority  contained  in 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  which  since  1934  has 
authorized  the  President  to  make  reciprocal  ar- 
rangements with  other  countries  to  reduce  tariffs. 
The  Gatt,  of  course,  is  not  an  organization  in 
any  formal  sense.    It  is  an  agreement.    The  agree- 
ment has  been  administered  by  the  contracting 
parties  themselves,  coming  together  for  periodic 
discussions.    The  whole  group  of  countries,  plus 
a  small  secretariat  in  Geneva,  constituted  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery.    This  is  a  rather  provi- 
sional and  makeshift  arrangement.    It  has  long 
been  recognized  that  the  general  agreement,  valu- 
able as  it  has  been,  would  be  even  more  effective 
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if  there  were  a  permanent  organization  to  admin- 
ister the  terms  of  the  agreement  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

Need  for  OTC 

That  explains  why  we  now  propose  to  establish 
an  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation.  The, 
Otc  would  not  replace  the  general  agreement.  Itj 
would  administer  the  general  agreement.  It  would' 
not  have  any  powers  to  impose  new  commitment 
on  nations.  It  could  not  impose  obligations  or; 
sanctions  upon  the  contracting  parties.  In  othenj 
words,  it  would  not  be  what  is  sometimes  known 
as  a  supranational  body.  It  would  not  even  con-, 
duct  tariff  negotiations  but  would  merely  sponsor 
negotiations  in  which  the  parties  to  the  general 
agreement  would  get  together  as  before  to  worlA 
out  reciprocal  tariff  concessions. 

The  proposed  Organization  for  Trade  Coopera  : 
tion  would  consist  of  an  Assembly  of  all  the  341 
countries ;  an  Executive  Committee  of  17  govern- 1 
ments,  which  would  always  include  the  5  countries  j 
of  chief  economic  importance;  and  a  Secretariat! 
to  do  the  necessary  housekeeping. 

There  is  nothing  radical  about  this.  There  ii 
nothing  unconstitutional  in  it.  The  Otc,  as  I  hav< 
already  said,  is  the  natural  and  logical  culminatioi 
of  the  long  trend  toward  more  orderly  and  effec 
tive  trade  cooperation. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  his  January  message 
served  notice  that  he  would  submit  the  question  o 
United  States  membership  in  the  Otc  to  the  Con 
gress  for  approval.  He  did  submit  it  on  Apri 
14,5  and  to  accomplish  this  purpose  H.  R.  555t 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Congressional  approval  of  United  States  mem 
bership  in  the  Otc  will  clear  the  air  and  remov 
any  doubts  that  might  have  lingered  as  to  wher 
our  great  country  stands  on  the  issue  of  trad 
cooperation. 


A  Time  for  Decision 

The  choice  that  confronts  the  United  State 
is  just  this: 

We  can  join  with  the  rest  of  the  free  world  i 
this  new  organization  and  thus  give  an  importar 
boost  to  the  future  prospects  of  world  trade- 
boost  to  stable  and  orderly  international  relation 
and  therefore  to  our  own  prosperity  and  securit; 
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Or  we  can  refuse  to  join.     If  we  refuse  to  join, 
the  organization  will  not  come  into  being.    And 
!the  forward  step  will  not  be  taken.     But  that's 
not  all.     Our  refusal  would  mean  not  only  a  fail- 
ure to  advance  but  also  a  serious  backward  step, 
because  the  foremost  trading  nation,  the  most  in- 
fluential nation  economically,  would  in  effect  be 
mying  to  the  world  that  it  was  not  sure  an  ex- 
panding trade  volume  and  friendly  trade  coopera- 
tion were  worth  supporting,  after  all.     Regard- 
Jess  of  whether  this  represented  the  true  voice  of 
the  American  people,  you  can  take  it  from  me, 
based  on  my  personal  experience,  that  is  the  way 
other  countries  would  interpret  our  refusal.  There 
^ould  be  a  draining  away  of  some  of  their  con- 
fidence in  us  and  some  of  their  confidence  in  their 
bwn  economic  future.     The  whole  system  of  in- 
ernational  trade  cooperation  that  has  been  built 
jp  so  carefully  throughout  the  years  would  have 
jeen  dealt  a  serious  blow,  and  in  time,  if  nothing 
ivere  done  to  remedy  the  situation,  the  system 
night  wither  and  die.     If  that  were  allowed  to 
happen,  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  security  of 
he  United  States. 

;  All  this  being  true — and  I  believe  with  all  my 
ieart  that  it  is  true — whence  comes  the  opposi- 
ion  to  United  States  membership  in  the  Organi- 
ation  for  Trade  Cooperation  ?  Why  should  there 
e  any  serious  question  of  what  the  United  States 
■  ill  do? 

,  First  of  all,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
hat  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  who  are 
iformed  about  the  Organization  for  Trade  Co- 
peration  are  in  favor  of  the  idea.  Businessmen 
ike  yourselves,  who  engage  in  foreign  trade,  are 
verwhelmingly  for  it.  Farm  groups  are  for  it. 
-abor  organizations  approve.  And  so  do  con- 
imer  groups. 

Recently  there  has  come  to  my  attention  a  most 
titeresting  study  issued  by  the  Center  for  Inter- 
ational  Studies  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
echnology.  This  study  is  based  primarily  on  a 
Ml  of  903  American  business  leaders,  all  of  them 
iads  of  firms  with  over  100  employees,  conducted 
>r  M.I.T.  by  the  National  Opinion  Research 
'enter. 


The  results  showed  what  might  be  expected— 
that  most  businessmen  are  in  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent's trade  program  and  are  in  favor  of  lowering 
tariffs  rather  than  raising  them.  The  proportion 
who  favored  lowering  tariffs  was  more  than  seven 
times  as  great  as  the  proportion  who  favored  rais- 
ing them— 38  percent  as  compared  with  5  percent. 
Thirty-one  percent  wanted  to  leave  tariffs  as  they 
are  and  an  additional  22  percent  had  no  opinion, 
while  4  percent  refused  to  generalize. 

However,  this  did  not  necessarily  mean  a  firm, 
militant,  crusading  support  for  the  President's 
program.     The  M.I.T.  report  had  this  to  say : 

Supporters  of  expanded  world  trade  are  often  passive 
head-nodders  rather  than  crusaders.  While  at  this  time 
relatively  few  business  executives  are  still  principled 
protectionists,  these  remaining  proponents  of  protection 
are  better  organized,  more  active  than  their  opposition. 
.  .  .  The  greatest  single  weakness  of  the  liberal  or  ad- 
ministration side  in  the  struggle  over  world  trade  bar- 
riers is  not  a  lack  of  supporters  but  a  lack  of  supporters 
who  care.  ...  As  a  result,  Congress  hears  primarily  from 
a  small  but  vocal  segment  of  American  business. 

In  contrast  with  the  appeal  of  this  "small  but 
vocal  segment,"  listen  to  these  words  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his  great  speech 
of  April  25  at  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press : 6 

The  issue  is  clean  cut.  Either  we  foster  flourishing 
trade  between  the  free  nations  or  we  weaken  the  free 
world  and  our  own  economy.  Unless  trade  links  these 
nations  together,  our  foreign  policy  will  be  encased  in  a 
sterile  vacuum ;  our  domestic  economy  will  shrink  within 
its  continental  fences.  The  enlargement  of  mutually 
beneficial  trade  in  the  free  world  is  an  objective  to  which 
all  of  us  should  be  fully  dedicated. 

Let  us  ponder  the  President's  words.  The  Pres- 
ident's program  for  trade  cooperation  will  prevail. 
But  it  will  take  more  than  large  numbers  of  sup- 
porters. It  will  take  supporters  who  care.  Those 
who  care  will  take  a  responsibility  for  helping  to 
bring  about  wider  public  understanding  of  these 
issues. 

This  is  truly  a  time  for  decision. 


1  Ibid.,  May  9,  1955,  p.  751. 
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Technical  Cooperation  as  an  Instrument  of  Foreign  Policy 


by  Willard  L.  Beaulac 

Ambassador  to  Chile  * 


I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  today  about  technical 
cooperation. 

Some  4,400  of  our  citizens  in  the  employ  of 
our  Government,  1,650  of  them  in  Washington  and 
2,750  of  them  abroad,  today  are  helping  to  teach 
people  in  58  countries  and  territories  such  things 
as  how  they  can  wipe  out  malaria  and  reduce  the 
incidence  of  amebic  dysentery ;  how  they  can  im- 
prove the  breed  of  corn  they  produce  and  the  breed 
of  hogs  they  raise;  how  they  can  speed  up  and 
tighten  up  that  new  and  still  unfamiliar  industry 
so  that  it  will  turn  out  a  better  product  more 
cheaply ;  how  they  can  increase  average  per  capita 
income  from  less  than  $100  a  year,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  number  of  our  neighbor  American  Eepublics,  to, 
say,  $200  or  $300  a  year  or  more ;  and  how  they  can 
achieve  healthier  and  more  satisfactory  living  out 
of  whatever  they  may  earn  or  receive. 

This  year  those  4,400  Americans  will  spend 
an  estimated  $105  million  giving  technical  as- 
sistance to  other  countries.  That  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  money,  except  perhaps  to  us  taxpayers,  but 
it  is  nearly  as  much  as  it  costs  to  run  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Foreign  Service,  which  have  the 
responsibility  of  conducting  our  foreign  relations 
at  a  time  when  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
upon  the  state  of  those  relations  may  depend 
whether  we  survive  as  a  nation.  The  program  is 
certainly  big  enough  that  we  can  expect  it  to  pro- 
duce important  results. 

I  believe  it  has  produced  important  results  and 
that  it  can  be  made  to  produce  much  more  impor- 
tant results  in  the  future,  when  we  have  painstak- 


1  Address  made  on  the  occasion  of  his  receiving  an  award 
for  distinguished  public  service  from  Rhode   Island   Uni- 
ver  iiy,  Kingston,  R.I.,  on  May  19  (press  release  268  dated 
17). 
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ingly  learned  the  lessons  that  our  experience  al- 
ready holds  for  us  and  when  we  have  learned  to; 
apply  those  lessons. 

Early  Experience  in  Technical  Cooperation 

Technical  cooperation  is  not  a  new  thing.  What 
is  new  is  the  scale  on  which  we  are  engaged  in  it. 
Our  Government  had  had  experience  in  technical 
cooperation  when  I  entered  the  Foreign  Service 
more  than  30  years  ago.  For  example,  we  already 
had  the  habit  of  helping  other  governments  in,1 
such  matters  as  roadbuilding,  in  which  we  had 
acquired  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
We  thought  it  was  a  fine,  neighborly  thing  to  teach 
other  countries  how  to  build  good  roads.  We  also 
hoped  that  good  roads  in  other  countries  would 
promote  the  sale  of  automobiles,  and  we  wanted 
foreigners  to  own  as  many  automobiles  as  pos- 
sible, especially  American  automobiles.  We  had 
already  learned  two  excellent  reasons  for  techni- 
cal cooperation  years  before  it  was  embodied  in  a 
bold,  new  program  that  was  to  capture  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  world  under  the  drab  name  oi 
point  4. 

We  also  had  developed  the  habit  of  helping  othei 
governments  in  their  health  problems.  Here 
again,  there  were  two  reasons  for  our  help.  We 
sincerely  wanted  other  peoples  to  enjoy  the  supe 
rior  health  standards  that  we  were  beginning  t< 
acquire.  Also,  we  didn't  want  our  own  health  t( 
be  undermined  by  epidemics  that  might  start  ir 
someone  else's  territory.  We  could  learn  to  keej 
out  immigrants  whom  we  didn't  want,  but  yellov 
fever  and  malaria  mosquitoes  carry  no  passport: 
and  arc  no  respecters  of  political  boundaries;  sc 
we  found  that  in  order  to  keep  our  own  yard  clear, 
we  sometimes  had  to  help  clean  up  our  neighbor's 
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We  had  learned  another  good  reason  for  technical 
cooperation. 

There  are  many  additional  reasons  for  techni- 
cal cooperation  that  are  cited  by  persons  who  en- 
gage in  it  as  an  occupation,  or  who  regard  it  as 
the  solution  to  all  our  most  urgent  problems,  or 
who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  obtaining  funds 
for  it  from  a  sometimes  reluctant  and  skeptical 
Congress.  Most  of  those  reasons,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  good  ones.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  argue 
against  technical  cooperation  in  principle.  And 
yet,  it  is  a  very  difficult,  not  to  say  delicate,  opera- 
tion to  engage  in  and  one  full  of  pitfalls  for  the 
merely  starry-eyed  and  for  other  unwary  persons. 

First  Large-Scale  Programs 

We  got  our  first  experience  in  large-scale  tech- 
nical cooperation  in  the  other  American  Republics 
iuring  the  Second  World  War.  There  were  a 
lumber  of  reasons  for  embarking  on  these  wartime 
irograms. 

Our  war  effort  required  the  greatest  possible 
imount  of  political  and  economic  support  from 
he  other  nations  in  this  hemisphere.  We  had  to 
ee  to  it  that  those  nations  were  not  thrown  into 
conomic  and  social  chaos  by  dislocation  in  their 
ommerce  caused  by  the  war.  We  needed  the  raw 
natenals  and  the  surplus  foodstuffs  they  pro- 
.uced— the  petroleum,  copper,  rubber,  and  sugar, 
nd  the  many  other  useful  things  they  could  pro- 
ide  us  with  and  that  we  could  not  get  in  suffi- 
ient  quantities  from  other  sources.  At  the  same 
ime  we  wanted  to  insure  that  our  neighbors  did 
ot  drain  us  of  supplies  that  we  needed  and  they 
icked. 

Following  the  end  of  the  war  there  was  a  feel- 
ig  among  many  people  inside  and  outside  our 
overnment  that  now  that  the  war  was  over  we 
lould  wind  up  these  wartime  programs.  There 
Iso  was  a  contrary  feeling  that  to  terminate  the 
rograms,  in  which  the  Latin  Americans  as  well 
i  we  had  invested  large  sums  of  money,  just  be- 
tuse  the  war  had  terminated  and  when  many  of 
M  programs  were  only  beginning  to  bear  fruit 
ould  give  the  impression  that  we  as  a  nation 
ere  interested  in  helping  our  weaker  neighbors 
hen,  because  of  war  or  other  emergency,  we 
ight  have  urgent  need  of  their  support  but  that, 
soon  as  the  emergency  ended,  we  were  no  longer 
terested  in  their  welfare— that  we  were  foul- 
sather  friends,  in  other  words.     These  people 
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thought,  also,  that  our  unfinished  projects  in  Latin 
America  would  be  regarded  by  our  neighbors  as 
models  not  of  American  cooperativeness  but  of 
American  incompetence. 

I  was  Ambassador  to  Paraguay  when  this  prob- 
lem was  being  debated  here  at  home,  and  I  gave  a 
long  and  searching  look  at  our  program  in  that 
country.     I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  agreed 
with  those  who  wanted  to  continue  the  projects 
that  were  still  needed.     I  didn't  want  the  United 
States  to  be  a  foul-weather  friend  or  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  foul-weather  friend.     Furthermore, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  in  organized  technical  co- 
operation we  had  found  a  weapon  with  which  to 
combat  poverty  and  ignorance  in  many  parts  of 
the   world    and    that   we    should    preserve    and 
strengthen  that  weapon  in  our  own  interest.     I 
have  never  had  reason  to  change  my  opinion  in 
that  regard. 

Strengthening  the  Free  World 

It  is  still  true  that  technical  cooperation  is 
capable  of  increasing  markets  for  American  goods, 
of  helping  to  make  available  the  raw  materials 
that  the  free  world  requires,  and  of  protecting  the 
health  of  our  people  and  other  peoples,  and  doubt- 
less it  could  be  justified  on  those  grounds  alone. 
But  those  are  not  its  real  purposes.  It  has  a  pur- 
pose that  is  larger  than  any  of  those.  It  is  to  help 
strengthen  the  free  world. 

All  of  us  recognize,  I  believe,  that  we  cannot  be 
prosperous  in  an  impoverished  world,  that  we  can- 
not be  strong  if  our  neighbors  and  friends  are 
weak.  Technical  cooperation  is  a  device  to  help 
our  neighbors  and  friends  to  help  themselves. 
More  important  still,  it  is  a  device  that  is  capable 
of  creating  understanding. 

All  of  us  have  heard  time  and  time  again  the 
expression,  "It's  a  small  world."  That  expres- 
sion, trite  as  it  may  sound,  is  filled  with  truth- 
truth  that  can  lead  us  into  flights  of  optimism 
concerning  the  kind  of  world  which  modern  tech- 
niques can  make  it  possible  for  all  people  to  live 
in  and  enjoy ;  truth  that  is  ominous  and  forbidding 
in  terms  of  the  power  which  our  country  has,  to- 
day, in  a  matter  of  hours,  to  annihilate  millions  of 
persons  in  distant  places  of  our  choosing,  and  the 
power  that  certain  other  peoples  may  well  possess 
to  do  the  same  to  us. 

If  it  sounds  trite  to  say  that  it  is  a  small  world, 
it  sounds  almost  as  trite  to  say  that  we  live  in  a 
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world  one  part  of  which  is  increasingly  dependent 
on  other  parts.  It  is  this  phenomenon,  that  is 
clear  to  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  see, 
which  makes  excessive  nationalism  both  anachro- 
nistic and  perilous  to  our  security  and  the  security 
of  the  free  world. 

Understanding  Among  Peoples 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  security  nowadays, 
and  there  is  a  temptation  even  on  the  part  of  peo- 
ple who  realize  that  it  is  indeed  a  small  world  to 
think  of  security  only  in  terms  of  atomic  or  hy- 
drogen bombs  and  of  an  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  more  powerful  than  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try. Few  persons  are  tempted  today  to  under- 
value the  importance  of  military  strength,  but  it 
is  easy  to  forget  that  security  depends  on  other 
things  besides  military  strength  and  that  without 
those  other  things  we  cannot  achieve  or  retain  the 
military  strength  needed  to  guarantee  our  secu- 
rity. Foremost  among  those  other  things  is  under- 
standing. 

Understanding  among  peoples  is  the  equivalent 
of  many  armies,  of  many  navies,  and  of  many  air 
forces.  The  United  States  cannot,  in  any  con- 
ceivable circumstance,  stand  alone  in  the  world 
any  more  than  the  rest  of  the  free  world  can  stand 
apart  from  the  United  States.  Our  security  and 
the  security  of  other  free  nations  depend  directly 
and  squarely  on  international  cooperation,  coop- 
eration that  cannot  be  exacted  but  which  must  be 
freely  given.  Cooperation,  in  turn,  flows  from 
understanding — understanding  of  a  country's  mo- 
tives, of  its  objectives,  and  of  the  means  it  may 
devise  to  carry  out  those  objectives.  Real  coop- 
eration is  not  possible  in  the  absence  of  under- 
standing. 

One  feature  of  today's  world  which  you  stu- 
dents are  beginning  to  be  familiar  with  is  its  com- 
plexity. Not  many  years  ago  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  with  only  a  handful  of 
top  assistants,  could  survey  the  whole  world  and 
feel  reasonably  conlident  that  he  was  familiar  with 
the  tilings  that  were  going  on  that  were  of  im- 
portance to  Hie.  United  States.  Today,  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  a  foreign  country,  who  may 
have  helping  him  as  many  highly  trained  and  dedi- 
cated  persona  as  wen-  in  the  entire  Department  of 

Stale  nol  many  years  ago,  finds  it  difficult  to  keep 
up  with  more  than  a  few  of  the  tilings  happening 
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in  that  one  country  which  are  of  interest  to  the  I 
United  States. 

If  it  is  difficult  for  Americans  to  know  and  to 
understand  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  with  the 
unequaled  facilities  that  we  have  at  our  command, 
imagine  how  difficult,  how  nearly  impossible  it 
must  be  for  the  inhabitants  of  some  distant  coun- 
try where  ignorance,  poverty,  and  sickness  dwell 
in  nearly  every  household — a  country  which  in 
this  interdependent  world  may,  nevertheless,  be 
of  great  importance  to  us — to  arrive  at  that  de- 
gree of  understanding  regarding  their  relations 
with  the  United  States  which  is  a  necessary  pre- 
lude and  basis  for  cooperation.     Think  how  much 
more  difficult  it  is  for  those  people  to  understand 
us  and  to  understand  why  it  is  in  their  interest 
to  have  a  cooperative  relationship  with  us  when 
the  international  Communists  are  using  every  de-  - 
vice  known  to  totalitarian  propaganda  to  con- 
vince those  people  that  their  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  sickness  result  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
United  States,  which  has  the  highest  living  stand- 
ards in  the  world,  simply  has  much  more  than  it? 
share  and  that  those  high  living  standards  have 
condemned  other  peoples  to  want  and  privation. 
It  is  not  enough  in  the  circumstances  to  preach 
economics  to  those  people.     You  know  that  eco- 
nomics is  a  difficult  subject  even  for  university  men 
and  women.     You  can  readily   appreciate  witl 
what  bewilderment,  not  to  say  distrust,  lessons  ir 
economics  would  be  received  by  those  poorly  edu- 
cated and  sometimes  illiterate  people. 

What  is  required,  clearly,  is  improvement  in  liv 
ing  standards  and  health  and  education  which  wil 
enable  those  people  to  arrive  at  that  degree  oi 
understanding  with  us  that  will  serve  as  a  firn 
basis  for  the  cooperation  which  is  so  essential  t( 
their  security  and  well-being  as  well  as  to  ours 
Technical  cooperation  can  help  to  bring  this  about 

Danger  of  Misunderstanding 

Technical  cooperation  can  help  to  bring  ahou 
understanding,  and  I  have  seen  it  lead  to  under 
standing,  but  it  is  also  my  observation  that  it  can 
not  be  depended  upon  to  do  it.  It  can  even  leat 
to  misunderstanding. 

Even  the  effort  to  explain  technical  cooperatioi 
can  lead  to  misunderstanding.  It  needs  to  be  ex. 
plained,  of  course.  If  we  don't  explain  it,  thi 
Communists  will.  In  fact,  they  will  explain  it  any 
way.     The  more  underprivileged  those  we  try  t 
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help,  the  more  they  wonder  why  we  are  spending 
our  money  to  help  them.     1 1'  we  say  we  are  doing- 
it  for  selfish  reasons,  we  seem  to  some  of  them  to 
l)o  confirming  what  the  Communists  say  about  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  appear  to  be  acting  ideal- 
ist ically,  we  risk  awakening  the  antagonism  which 
Bome  people  feel  toward  those  whom  they  suspect 
of  acting  selflessly  or  out  of  altruism  or  idealism. 
Even   when  technical   cooperation  is  accepted 
graciously  and  understanding^  by  those  people  in 
a  foreign  country  who  give  thought  to  it,  the  re- 
sults sometimes  are  disappointing.     One  reason 
for  this  is,  I  believe,  the  tendency  to  expect  too 
much  of  it,  the  tendency  to  look  for  quick  and 
dramatic  results  which,  to  be  sure,  do  sometimes 
occur  but  which  cannot  be  expected  to  occur  in 
most  cases.    Another  reason  is  that  we  cannot  do 
as  much  as  we  would  like  to  do  because  of  the 
shortage  of  available  competent  personnel. 

Shortage  of  Competent  Personnel 

I  recall  that  in  one  small  country  where  I  served 
our  Government  agreed  to  help  establish  a  school 
for  vocational   education.     The   agreement   was 
hurriedly  entered  into  because  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
rear  was  approaching  and  we  had  some  money 
:hat  hadn't  been  spent  or  committed.     It  was  con- 
sidered a  sin  in  those  days  to  turn  any  such  money 
jack  to  the  Treasury.     On  the  other  hand,  there 
■ertainly   was   need   for   a   vocational  education 
school  in  that  country.     Young  men  who  wanted 
0  learn  to  be  carpenters  and  plumbers  had  no  way 
<f  learning  except  to  watch  carpenters  and  plumb- 
rs  who  were  themselves  untrained  and  who,  in 
nany  cases,  were  trying  to  conceal  the  little  they 
mew  in  order  not  to  have  new  and  younger  com- 
>etition  in  the  trades.     There  were  no  building 
tandards  worthy  of  the  name.     There  were  no 
fa n. lard  sizes  for  windows  or  doors.     You  never 
new  whether  a  door  was  going  to  open  in  or 
pen  out.     You  never  knew  whether  to  turn  a 
not,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.    All  these  things 
nded  not  only  to  confuse  and  confound  people, 
■eluding  the  people  living  in  the  American  Em- 
assy  residence,  but  also  to  make  building  costs 
Igfa  and  \Y;[tr^  low.     They  tended  to  keep  living 
fcndards  down,  in  other  words. 
We  signed  the  agreement  to  start  a  vocational 
lucation  school,  and  then  our  people  in  Wash- 
igton  began  to  look  around  for  someone  to  take 
large  of  it.     It  was  wartime,  and  we  learned  a 
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lot  about  vocational  education  problems  in  the 
United  States  that  we  hadn't  known  before.  We 
learned,  for  example,  that  there  was  a  shortage  of 
vocational  education  teachers  in  the  United  States. 
We  learned  that  there  was  an  acute  shortage  of 
competent  vocational  education  teachers.  Of  the 
competent  teachers,  very  few  spoke  Spanish,  a 
necessary  requisite  for  the  job  our  Government 
had  in  mind.  Of  those  who  spoke  Spanish,  none, 
so  far  as  Ave  could  find,  was  willing  to  go  to  the 
country  where  I  was  serving.  After  a  delay  of 
months,  our  people  finally  sent  down  a  man  who 
could  speak  Spanish  but  who  was  really  not  fitted 
for  the  job.  It  would  have  been  better  if  they  had 
waited  until  they  could  find  the  right  man,  even 
if  that  should  have  required  additional  years. 

Technical  cooperation  is  not  an  easy  job  for  an 
American.  It  is  not  a  particularly  well  paid  job 
because  our  Government  is  limited,  for  reasons  we 
can  all  understand,  in  what  it  can  offer  in  terms  of 
salaries  and  allowances.  It  involves  living  in  dis- 
tant places,  often  under  conditions  that  are  primi- 
tive by  American  standards.  It  usually  means 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  educating  children.  It 
may  mean  exposing  yourself  and  your  family  to 
diseases  that  are  not  known  in  this  country.  It 
may  mean  adaption  to  an  alien  culture.  Some 
people  rise  to  the  challenge  that  these  things  rep- 
resent, and  those  people  make  us  very  proud  that 
we  are  Americans.  But  they  are  limited  in 
numbers. 

Technical  cooperation  is  not  the  only  occupa- 
tion that  presents  a  challenge  worthy  of  the  best 
people  we  have.  There  are  many  other  challenges 
today,  and  point  4  has  to  compete  for  the  people 
capable  of  meeting  them. 

The  problem  of  competent  personnel  may  not 
be  unsolvable,  of  course.  With  time  we  can  doubt- 
less build  up  a  larger  corps  of  tried  and  competent 
people.  We  may  decide  to  engage  foreigners  to 
supplement  our  supply  of  Americans,  or  we  may 
tend  more  and  more  to  merge  our  programs  with 
broader  programs  such  as  those  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  that  is  another  subject.  Meanwhile, 
we  cannot  hope  to  get  maximum  results,  in  terms  of 
concrete  help  to  other  countries  or  in  terms  of 
understanding,  unless  we  send  out  really  compe- 
tent men  to  do  the  job. 

Another  circumstance  that  makes  it  difficult  for 
technical  cooperation  to  achieve  the  results  it  is 
capable  of  achieving  is  that  it  is  so  often  used  to 
treat  symptoms  rather  than  causes.     For  example, 
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if  poor  health  conditions  in  a  given  country  are 
due  to  poverty  and  poverty,  in  turn,  is  due  to  faulty 
economic  policies  being  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, then  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  reform  of  those 
economic  policies  can  do  more  for  public  health  in 
the  long  run  than  any  amount  of  technical  coop- 
eration in  the  field  of  public  health  that  we  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  provide. 

Countries  create  higher  living  standards  for 
their  people,  which  technical  cooperation  is  sup- 
posed to  help  them  to  do,  by  developing  their 
economies.  They  develop  their  economies,  in 
turn,  by  utilizing  their  human  and  natural  re- 
sources— by  improving  the  skills  of  their  people ; 
by  exploiting  their  lands,  their  forests,  their  min- 
erals, their  rivers,  and  seas.  There  is  no  other  way 
to  do  the  job. 

We  should  be  able  to  assume,  therefore,  that  a 
country  that  wants  help  in  raising  living  stand- 
ards will  do  what  it  can  to  insure  that  its  natural 
resources  will  be  developed  and  utilized.  The 
least  that  can  be  expected  is  that  the  country  will 
not  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  doing  this.  And 
still  there  are  countries  that  do  just  that. 

There  are  varying  reasons  for  this  phenomenon 
but,  in  general,  it  can  be  traced  to  nationalism, 
usually  abetted  by  Communist  propaganda.  The 
Communists,  as  we  well  know,  try  to  prevent  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  free  world.  They  do 
this,  among  other  reasons,  in  order  to  prevent  im- 
provement in  living  standards.  They  try  to  pre- 
vent improvement  in  living  standards  because  they 
feel,  as  we  do,  too,  that  poverty  is  their  ally. 

The  Communists  know,  just  as  we  know,  that  a 
country  can  develop  its  economy  only  if  it  utilizes 
its  natural  resources;  so  they  do  what  they  can  to 
prevent  this  from  happening.  The  Communists 
know  that  many  countries  cannot  develop  their 
resources  without  the  help  of  abundant  foreign 
capital.  Therefore,  they  do  what  they  can  to  make 
it  impossible  for  foreign  capital  to  help.  They  do 
this  by  appealing  to  a  country's  nationalism,  by 
painting  foreign  capital  as  predatory  and  im- 
perialistic, and  by  encouraging  countries  to  erect 
barriers  to  the  entry  of  foreign  capital.  When 
they  succeed  in  their  efforts,  as  they  frequently 
do,  they  accomplish  two  objectives  that  are  im- 
portant to  them.  First,  they  keep  the  country 
which  is  the  target  of  their  attacks  impoverished, 
and  second,  they  create  dissension  and  misunder- 
standing between  that  country  and  other  countries 
that  are  disposed  to  be  friendly  and  helpful. 
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In  many  countries  where  this  sort  of  thing  has 
been  going  on  our  Government  has  been  helping 
to  finance  point  4  programs.  It  is  evident  that 
those  programs  will  not  produce  maximum  or 
even  substantial  results  unless  the  countries  have 
the  political  courage  to  remove  the  obstacles  that 
they  themselves  have  set  up  to  the  efficient  utili- 
zation of  their  natural  resources. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  use  point  4 
as  a  lever  to  change  the  political  or  social  system 
of  a  country.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed, we  must  work  within  the  framework  of  the 
traditions,  the  customs,  the  likes  and  dislikes  of 
the  people  we  are  trying  to  help.  But  whatever 
the  political  or  social  system  of  a  country,  mate- 
rial progress  cannot  be  achieved,  with  our  help  or 
without  it,  unless  a  modicum  of  respect  is  given 
to  certain  basic  economic  laws  that  have  been  well 
tested  and  that  neither  nationalism  nor  commu- 
nism, nor  indeed  socialism,  can  make  invalid. 


Need  To  Explain  Aid  Programs 

I  suggested  earlier  that  point  4  has  to  be  ex- 
plained. I  should  like  to  revert  to  that  and  to  add 
that  all  our  aid  to  foreign  countries  has  to  be 
explained. 

The  United  States,  by  giving  technical  coopera- 
tion and  other  aid  to  other  countries,  has  volun- 
tarily assumed  a  degree  of  responsibility  for 
economic  development  in  those  countries.  This 
concept  of  United  States  responsibility  has  been 
accepted  by  other  countries  to  the  extent  that  many 
persons,  including  some  political  leaders,  have 
come  to  the  point  of  implying  pretty  clearly  in 
their  public  utterances  that  the  United  States  has 
the  principal  obligation  for  bringing  about  eco- 
nomic development.  Thus,  in  countries  where 
private  capital  is  not  permitted  to  make  its  proper 
and  indispensable  contribution  to  economic  prog- 
ress, one  hears  it  alleged  that  progress  is  not  being 
achieved  because  not  enough  help  is  being  received 
from  the  United  States. 

Persons  who  allege  this,  point  to  the  Marshall 
plan  and  contrast  our  vast  expenditures  in  Europe 
with  our  small  expenditures  in  other  areas.  They 
overlook  the  circumstance  that  Europe  had  to  be 
put  on  its  feet  again  if  the  whole  free  world  were 
not  to  be  plunged  into  crippling  economic  de- 
pression. They  overlook  the  circumstance,  too. 
that  the  huge  sums  we  spent  in  Europe,  whether 
for  the  reconstruction  of  war-shattered  industries. 
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for  the  construction  of  military  bases,  or  for  the 
.maintenance  of  American  troops,  served  to  defend 
the  free  world  against  an  actual  and  imminent 
threat  of  physical  encroachment  by  Communist 
imperialism. 

We  used  bombs  to  throw  back  the  Nazi  tyranny, 
and  we  used  our  material  wealth  to  throw  back 
the  Communist  tyranny.  In  each  case  we  had  to 
apply  the  weapon  where  it  was  needed,  and  the 
results  in  each  case  were  decisive  in  insuring  the 
defense  of  the  entire  free  world,  no  country 
excepted. 

Technical  cooperation  and  economic  aid  do  not 
explain  themselves,  although  many  of  us  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  basis  that  they  do.  They  have  to  be 
explained  if  they  are  to  lead  to  understanding 
rather  than  misunderstanding. 

Yo  Substitute  for  Traditional  Diplomacy 

There  is  another  way  in  which  technical  cooper- 
ition  and  the  other  new  or  expanded  activities 
that  our  Government  is  carrying  on  abroad  can 
ead  to  misunderstanding,  and  that  is  if,  while 
ve  are  carrying  them  on,  we  should  at  the  same 
ime  neglect  our  traditional  diplomatic  activities. 

Homer  said,  "Men  ever  love  the  song  that  sings 
lewest  in  the  ear." 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  our  age 
s  an  age  of  disillusionment.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  fought  two  great  wars  well  within  my 
lfetime,  and  still  we  do  not  have  a  world  that  is 
afe  for  the  things  for  which  we  fought.  We  do 
lot  have  freedom  from  fear  or  freedom  from  the 
hreat  of  war.  We  do  not  have  one  world,  as  many 
j-f  us  used  to  believe,  or  at  least  hope,  but  two 
rorlds  which  threaten  to  collide  and  explode  into 
o  world  at  all. 

We  are  disillusioned  but  not  resigned,  and  we 
re  searching  desperately  for  new  instruments  to 
leet  the  new  and  unexpected  dangers  that  face 
s.  And  we  are  right  in  doing  that.  We  will  not 
e  right  if  at  the  same  time  we  neglect  the  tried 
nd  proved  instrument  of  diplomacy,  which  re- 
gains and  will  remain  the  basic  instrument  for 
aching  understanding  with  other  countries,  an 
istrument  which  we  share  with  other  countries 
nd  one  that  nations  with  long  experience  and 
'"adition  still  place  their  principal  trust  in. 
Such  activities  as  technical  cooperation  are 
ipable  of  being  an  aid  to  good  relations  with 
>reign  countries,  but  they  are  in  no  sense  a  sub- 
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statute  for  such  relations.  If  badly  carried  out, 
or  if  not  properly  explained,  they  may  even  create 
complications  in  our  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries and  thus  add  to  the  burden  of  our  diplomacy. 
These  new  or  expanded  activities  have,  of  course, 
added  to  the  duties  of  our  diplomatic  representa- 
tives, since  all  activities  of  the  United  States 
Government  abroad  necessarily  are  carried  out 
under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  ambassa- 
dor, whose  other  responsibilities,  needless  to  say, 
also  have  been  greatly  increased  as  a  result  of 
the  world  tensions  which  all  of  us  are  familiar 
with. 

There  are  few  subjects  more  complicated  and 
with  more  traps  for  the  uninitiated  and  the  un- 
wary than  our  foreign  relations.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  talk  about  technical  cooperation  except 
in  the  context  of  our  foreign  relations.  In  tech- 
nical cooperation  we  have  found  a  weapon  with 
which  to  combat  poverty,  ignorance,  and  sickness 
throughout  the  world— a  weapon  which  can  help 
to  create  for  millions  of  people  the  kind  of  world 
that  communism  promises  them  but  can  never  give 
them.  It  is  an  instrument  capable  of  doing  even 
more,  that  is,  of  producing  understanding  or  help- 
ing to  produce  understanding— understanding 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  cooperation  among 
nations  which  the  world  requires  if  it  is  to  survive. 

It  is  not  a  simple  instrument  to  use,  because 
nothing  related  to  our  foreign  relations  is  simple 
or  easy,  but  the  complications  it  presents  are  fewer 
than  the  other  complications  that  traditional  di- 
plomacy has  to  deal  with.  They  are  complica- 
tions that  can  be  overcome  as  we  gain  experience 
with  technical  cooperation  and  learn  to  fit  it  into 
its  proper  place  in  the  broader  pattern  of  our 
foreign  relations. 


Return  of  Naval  Craft 
Loaned  to  Soviet  Union 

Press  release  297  dated  May  27 

On  May  26  representatives  of  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  Governments  signed  an  agreement  on  the 
dates  and  procedures  for  the  return  to  U.  S.  con- 
trol of  62  small  naval  craft  loaned  to  the  Soviet 
Union  under  lend-lease  during  World  War  II. 
The  62  craft,  consisting  of  6  submarine  chasers 
and  56  motor  torpedo  boats,  are  to  be  turned  over 
to  U.S.  Navy  representatives  at  the  port  of  Kiel, 
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Germany,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August 
1955. 

These  craft  are  part  of  a  group  of  186  naval 
craft,  the  return  of  which  the  United  States  first 
requested  on  September  3, 1948.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment agreed  to  return  the  186  craft  on  October 
20,  1953.  On  December  28,  1953,  representatives 
of  the  two  governments  began  to  work  out  the 
necessary  details  for  the  return  of  the  craft. 

In  May  and  June  1954,  38  naval  craft,  consist- 
ing of  12  motor  torpedo  boats  and  26  submarine 
chasers,  were  returned  to  U.S.  Navy  control  at  the 
port  of  Istanbul,  Turkey.  Twenty-seven  other 
craft,  consisting  of  4  submarine  chasers,  8  motor 
torpedo  boats,  and  15  landing  craft  (infantry), 
are  to  be  returned  at  the  port  of  Maizuru,  Japan, 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July. 

Discussions  are  continuing  on  the  ports,  dates, 
and  procedures  for  the  return  of  the  remaining 
59  naval  craft. 


U.S.  Agricultural  Delegation 
To  Visit  U.S.S.R. 

Agriculture-State  Announcement 

Press  release  308  dated  June  2 

The  U.S.  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  State 
on  June  2  announced  that  12  representatives  of 
American  agriculture  will  comprise  a  delegation 
scheduled  to  visit  the  U.S.S.R.  between  July  15 
and  August  15. 

Since  the  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  un- 
official, no  provision  will  be  made  for  payment  of 
travel  expenses  from  U.S.  Government  funds. 
The  delegation  will  be  broadly  representative  of 
American  agriculture,  and  its  members  will  be 
persons  well  recognized  in  farming  and  in  agri- 
cultural research  and  extension.  It  is  understood 
that  the  itinerary  will  include  various  rural  areas 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  agricultural  research  and 
educational  institutions. 

To  date,  several  hundred  persons  have  expressed 
interest  in  making  the  trip.  The  national  farm 
organizations,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa, 
and  other  land-grant  colleges  are  being  invited  to 


make  preliminary  nominations.  Final  selections 
will  be  made  by  a  nonofficial  public  group  to  be 
designated. 

The  visit  to  the  U.S.S.R.  is  of  a  reciprocal  na 
ture.  The  Soviet  Union  is  sending  to  the  United 
States  an  agricultural  delegation  of  similar  size 
during  the  approximate  period  July  10  to  August, 
10.  A  considerable  amount  of  time  will  be  spent 
in  Iowa,  in  accordance  with  the  exprassed  Soviet 
interest  in  corn-hog  production. 

Soviet  Note  of  May  20 

Following  is  a  translation  of  the  substantive  portion 
of  the  Soviet  reply  of  May  20  to  the  U.S.  note  of  May  17 
concerning  the  exchange  of  agricultural  delegations. 

The  Soviet  Government  notes  with  satisfaction  th< 
statement  contained  in  the  aforementioned  note  concern 
ing  the  readiness  of  the  Government  of  the  United  State: 
of  America  to  issue  official  visas  to  members  of  a  Sovie 
agricultural  delegation  for  a  journey  to  the  United  State 
of  America.  In  accordance  with  the  proposal  of  the  Gov 
ernment  of  the  United  States  of  America  regarding  th 
size  of  the  Soviet  agricultural  delegation  and  the  duratiw 
of  its  stay  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Soviet  agri 
cultural  organizations  are  prepared  to  send  to  the  Unitei 
States  a  Soviet  agricultural  delegation  numbering  10  t 
12  persons  for  the  period  of  approximately  July  10  t 
August  10  of  this  year. 

The  Soviet  agricultural  delegation,  during  its  stay  i: 
the  United  States  of  America,  would  like  to  visit,  beside 
agricultural  objects  of  interest  mentioned  in  the  Em 
bassy's  note,  concerns  producing  tractors  and  agricultura 
machines,  concerns  for  processing  agricultural  product' 
and  also  storehouses  for  agricultural  products. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  prepared  to  issue  visas  t 
members  of  an  American  agricultural  delegation  nun 
bering  approximately  12  persons.  The  most  suitable  tim 
for  the  visit  of  the  American  delegation  in  the  Sovie 
Union  is  middle  summer — about  July  15  to  August  15. 

Soviet  agricultural  organizations  are  ready  to  acquaiD 
the  American  agricultural  delegation  with  the  all-unio 
agricultural  exhibition  in  Moscow,  with  the  Timiryaze 
Agricultural  Academy  in  Moscow,  with  scientific  researc 
institutions  connected  with  agriculture,  with  collectiv 
and  state  farms,  and  also  with  enterprises  processin 
agricultural  products  and  enterprises  for  making  agr 
cultural  machinery. 

The  Soviet  Government  regards  the  exchange  of  agr 
cultural  delegations  between  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialis 
Republics  and  the  United  States  of  America  a  mutual] 
useful  undertaking. 


1  Bulletin  of  June  6,  1955,  p.  932. 
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Proposed  Revision  of  1946  Trade  Agreement  With  Philippines 


foment  by  William  J.  Sebald 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 


Until  1946  the  United  States  had  never  had 
he  experience  of  granting  independence  to  a  part 
if  its  territory.  There  were  no  precedents  to  indi- 
•ate  exactly  how  the  problems  of  the  new  relation- 
ship which  was  to  exist  between  the  United  States 
ind  the  Philippines  might  best  be  met.  In  this 
ituation  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  devised 
he  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946.2  The  act  es- 
■blished  the  specific  terms  of  an  executive  agree- 
aent  subsequently  entered  into  between  the  two 
lations  and  entitled  "Agreement  between  the 
"nited  States  of  America  and  the  Eepublic  of  the 
Philippines  Concerning  Trade  and  Eelated  Mat- 
ers During  a  Transition  Period  Following  the 
nstitution  of  Philippine  Independence."  3 

During  the  9  years  of  operation  of  this  agree- 
lent.  problems  have  arisen  on  both  sides  suggest- 
^ig  the  need  for  some  revisions  to  be  made  in  it. 

The  United  States  Government  has  been  aware 
hat  for  some  time  the  Filipinos  have  felt  dis- 
atisfied  with  this  agreement,  and  believed  that  it 
ad  operated  in  some  ways  to  the  economic  dis- 
dvantage  of  the  Philippines  and  that  it  contained 
revisions  which  were  not  compatible  with  com- 
lete  Philippine  sovereignty.  While  the  dissatis- 
iction  has  never  reached  the  proportions  of  a 
prions  rift  in  the  particularly  close  and  friendly 
Marions  which  existed  between  the  two  countries, 

:  Made  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
ouse  of  Representatives  on  May  16  (press  release  267). 
Of  texts  of  the  final  act  of  the  negotiations  for  revision, 
memorandum  to  the  President  from  Secretary  Dulles 
■commending  appropriate  legislation,  and  the  President's 
tter  of  transmittal  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
ntatives.  see  H.  Doc.  155,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
1  Public  Law  371,  79th  Cong. 
"Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1588. 


there  was  never  a  definite  certainty  that  it  might 
not  do  so. 

In  considering  this  situation,  the  United  States 
Government  was  also  keenly  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  of  a  Philippine  Eepublic  which  would  be- 
come an  increasingly  strong  and  independent  bul- 
wark of  democracy  in  the  Far  East. 

This  awareness  has  been  demonstrated,  in  part, 
by  the  security  arrangements  entered  into  between 
the  Philippine  Eepublic  and  the  United  States, 
first,  bilaterally  in  1951,  then,  as  partners  in  the 
multilateral  Manila  Pact  signed  at  Manila  in  Sep- 
tember 1954. 

These  arrangements,  of  course,  underscore  the 
traditional  friendship  and  close  relationship  exist- 
ing between  the  Philippine  Eepublic  and  ourselves. 

Negotiations  for  Revision 

When  the  President  of  the  Philippines  in  the 
latter  part  of  1953  requested  the  United  States  to 
enter  into  discussions  with  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment with  a  view  to  revising  the  agreement, 
President  Eisenhower  replied  that  the  United 
States  Government  would  do  so  if  specific  pro- 
posals to  be  put  forth  by  the  Philippines  indicated 
that  a  basis  for  negotiations  existed.4 

Subsequently,  the  Congresses  of  the  two  coun- 
tries extended  for  18  months,  or  until  the  end  of 
1955,  the  continued  period  of  free  trade  provided 
for  in  the  agreement  in  order  to  permit  time  for 
the  negotiations  to  which  the  President  had 
assented.5 


*  Bulletin  of  Sept.  7, 1953,  p.  316. 

6  For  text  of  Proclamation  3060  extending  the  period 
of  free  trade,  see  ibid.,  July  19, 1954,  p.  89. 
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The  negotiations  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of 
1954,  the  final  act  being  signed  on  December  15, 
1954,  in  Washington.6  Of  each  step  of  these  de- 
velopments this  committee  was  kept  informed. 

House  bill  6059  would  amend  the  Philippine 
Trade  Act  of  1946  to  permit  an  executive  agree- 
ment containing  the  negotiated  revisions.  If 
adopted,  it  would  constitute  approval  of  the  terms 
of  the  negotiations  by  both  branches  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Philippine  Congress  has  already 
voted  its  approval  of  the  proposed  revision. 

The  negotiated  revision  does  not  change  the 
length  of  the  transitional  period  from  free  trade 
to  application  of  full  tariffs  by  each  country  to 
products  of  the  other  country.  The  revision  does 
not  eliminate  the  prohibition  in  the  1946  act 
against  negotiations  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  during  this  transitional  rela- 
tionship which  extends  through  July  3, 1974.  The 
agreement  would  remain  a  strictly  bilateral  ar- 
rangement. 

However,  because  nearly  9  years  of  experience 
under  the  1946  agreement  have  demonstrated  a  de- 
gree of  Philippine  competence  in  handling  their 
political  and  economic  problems  which  it  had  been 
feared  in  1946  they  might  not  so  soon  attain  and 
because  world  conditions,  especially  in  the  Far 
East,  are  today  quite  different  than  had  been  con- 
templated at  the  close  of  World  War  II,  numerous 
amendments  to  the  1946  agreement  have  been 
recommended  jointly  to  their  Governments  by  the 
negotiating  teams. 

Purposes  of  Revision 

In  general,  the  revisions  are  designed : 

(1)  To  continue  to  preserve  United  States  mar- 
kets for  major  Philippine  products,  especially  dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  the  transitional  period, 
while  encouraging  an  accelerated  Philippine  in- 
dustrial development  to  help  reduce  serious  unem- 
ployment and  maintain  a  Philippine  market  for 
United  States  products,  and 

(2)  To  give  the  Philippine  Government  more 
freedom  of  action,  as  well  as  responsibility,  in  tak- 
ing  steps  to  encourage  increases  in  the  total  Phil- 
ippine annual  product  and  a  better  balanced  econ- 
omy, while  incidentally  removing  from  the  1946 
agreement  provisions  which  could  be  regarded  by 


the  Filipinos  as  encroachments  upon  their  sover- 
eignty, and  by  others,  no  matter  how  unreasonably, 
as  vestiges  of  colonialism. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  1946  agreement 
have  not  proved  effectual  in  practice. 

The  peso  was  tied  to  the  dollar  at  two  to  one, 
theoretically,  but  insufficient  Philippine  govern- 
mental revenues,  partly  because  of  low  tariff  re- 
ceipts with  two-thirds  of  its  imports  coming  in  j 
duty  free  from  the  United  States,  forced  the  im- 
position of  an  exchange  tax  of  17  percent,  creat- 
ing a  second  rate  of  exchange  of  2.34  to  one,  and 
a  proportionate  amount  of  devaluation.  As  an 
underdeveloped  country,  the  Philippines,  like  all 
such  countries,  is  more  dependent  upon  tariff  rev- 
enues for  support  of  its  Government  than  are  more 
industrialized  nations. 

Article  III  of  the  1946  agreement,  which  on  its 
face  was  a  safeguard  to  United  States  exports  and 
imports,  has  been  in  practice  quite  the  contrary. 
It  is  the  section  providing  for  imposition  of  dis- 
criminatory quantitative  restrictions  by  the 
United  States.  This  reservation  we  have  never 
exercised,  but,  because  there  was  no  explicit  pro- 
hibition in  the  agreement  against  any  import  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  Philippines,  that  nation 
has  at  will  imposed  a  great  many,  some  of  them 
complete  bans  against  American  products  and 
some  of  them  bans  against  Philippine  exports. 

Another  provision  of  the  1946  agreement  which 
has  never  been  used  because  the  cure  prescribed 
was  more  deadly  than  the  diseases  it  might  seek  to 
remedy  was  the  antidiscriminatory  paragraph  4 
of  article  X.  This  particular  reservation  of  a 
right  by  the  United  States  provided  an  undefined 
and  therefore  unknown  degree  of  protection  to 
United  States  nationals  engaged  in  business  ac- 
tivities other  than  development  of  national  re- 
sources and  operation  of  public  utilities  in  the 
Philippines,  and  so  introduced  an  uncertain  ele- 
ment into  such  ventures. 

The  revision  of  the  1946  agreement  has  sought 
more  effective  methods  of  dealing  with  these  and 
other  matters  affecting  the  joint  welfare  of  the  two 
nations.  The  recommended  solutions  resulted 
from  a  final  meeting  of  many  minds,  both  within 
the  participating  groups  of  either  nation  and  be- 
tween the  two  groups. 


"  For  text  of  a  joint  statement  at  the  close  of  the  nego- 
ti:ii  ions,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  21, 1964,  p.  981. 
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The  Philippine  Economic  Mission  came  to  this 
country  with  hopes  of  obtaining  considerable  con- 
cessions which  it  did  not  obtain  in  the  revision  of 
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the  1946  agreement.  Instead,  it  returned  to  Ma- 
nila with  an  appreciation  of  problems  which  con- 
front the  United  States  it  had  not  previously  pos- 
sessed. Only  because  of  this  appreciation,  grad- 
ually acquired  through  a  period  of  3  months  in 
Washington,  was  a  stalemate  in  the  negotiations 
avoided  and  final  agreement  achieved. 

Even  though  the  revised  agreement  has  not  yet 
been  approved  and  though  it  will  not  become  effec- 
iw  until  1956,  if  approved,  there  are  indications 
hat  the  friendly  and  cooperative  ties  between  the 
:wo  nations  have  been  enhanced  as  a  result  of  the 
legotiations.  The  Philippine  Government  is  re- 
vising its  economic  planning  and  development 
orogram.  It  is  attempting  to  make  foreign  in- 
vestments more  attractive.  In  recent  months  it 
las  repeatedly  taken  a  stand  with  the  United 
States  in  establishment  and  support  of  American 
)olicies  in  the  Far  East  from  further  Communist 
ncroachments. 

hanges  in  1946  Agreement 

The  bill  before  you  contains,  in  title  II,  the  text 
'f  the  agreement  as  negotiated.  I  wish  to  invite 
he  attention  of  the  committee,  as  concisely  as  pos- 
ible,  to  the  changes  which  the  revision  would 
ffect  in  the  1946  agreement.  I  shall  leave  to  the 
epresentatives  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
|nd  Agriculture  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  more 
nportant  changes  affecting  the  trade  and  agri- 
ulture  of  the  United  States. 

Changes  envisaged  by  the  proposed  revision  in 
""tide  I  are : 

(1)  a  less  rapid  imposition  of  U.S.  duties  on 
hilippine  products;  (2)  an  acceleration  of  the 
jplication  of  Philippine  duties  to  U.S.  articles; 
5)  an  orderly  arrangement  for  long-sought  ways 
id  means  of  elimination  of  the  Philippine  ex- 
uange  tax  and  the  dual  rate  of  exchange  it  cre- 
'es;  (4)  an  incentive  to  investment  of  foreign 
'.pital  in  the  Philippines  by  removal  of  the  ex- 
uange  tax  upon  the  transfer  of  invisibles. 

The  chief  reason  behind  the  changes  in  tariff 
References  in  article  I  is  to  give  the  Philippine 
(dust  rial  economy  room  within  which  to  develop 
I  hind  normal  tariff  protection,  while  not  imperil- 
■  in  the  meantime  the  market  in  the  U.S.  for 
lulippine  agricultural  products,  on  the  continua- 
:>n  of  which  the  financing  of  the  industrial  de- 
flopment  must  primarily  depend.    Belief  from 
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the  onerous  exchange  tax  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward compensating  American  exports  for  the  less 
privileged  treatment  they  would  enjoy  in  the 
Philippines  during  the  remaining  life  of  the 
agreement. 
Changes  in  article  II  are  : 

(1)  elimination  of  U.S.  absolute  quotas  upon 
imports  of  Philippine  rice,  tobacco,  cigars,  coco- 
nut oil,  and  buttons  of  pearl  or  shell;  (2)  slower 
disappearance  of  the  duty-free  tariff  quotas  on  to- 
bacco, cigars,  coconut  oil,  and  buttons ;  (3)  removal 
of  any  impediment  in  the  1946  agreement  to  the 
increase  of  the  Philippine  sugar  quota  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Congress; 
(4)  removal  of  the  provisions  specifying  how  the 
United  States  quotas  on  Philippine  products  are 
to  be  allocated  among  Philippine  producers. 

The  changes  proposed  in  the  quota  provisions 
are  designed  to  eliminate  unnecessary  ceilings  on 
certain  U.S.  imports  from  the  Philippines  while 
providing  them  with  tariff  advantages  comparable 
to  those  proposed  for  Philippine  articles  in  general 
under  article  I.  The  provisions  of  the  1946  agree- 
ment which  specify  how  U.S.  quotas  on  Philippine 
products  must  be  allocated  among  Philippine  pro- 
ducers have  now  served  their  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing the  rehabilitation  of  these  war-ravaged  in- 
dustries, and  their  further  continuation  is  a  pur- 
poseless limitation  on  Philippine  sovereignty  and 
a  barrier  to  normal  development. 

Other  changes  in  the  revision  include : 

Reciprocal  provisions  for  the  imposition  of 
quantitative  restrictions  to  protect  monetary  re- 
serves or  domestic  industries,  in  article  III ; 

Elimination  of  the  prohibition  against  imposi- 
tion of  export  taxes  by  the  Philippines,  in  article 
IV; 

Elimination  of  the  requirement  that  any  change 
in  the  exchange  rate  of  the  peso  or  any  restriction 
on  the  transfer  of  dollars  may  be  undertaken  by 
the  Philippine  Government  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States; 

A  promise  by  the  Philippines  to  enact  and  im- 
plement legislation  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  for  the  reciprocal  entry  of 
traders,  in  article  V; 

Mutualization  of  national  treatment  in  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources  and  the  operation 
of  public  utilities,  in  article  VI; 

Granting  of  reciprocal  national  treatment  in 
all  other  business  activities,  in  article  VII ; 
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Mutual  national  security  exceptions,  in  article 

VIII; 

Provision  for  consultation  at  least  3  years  be- 
fore expiration  of  the  agreement  to  consider  prob- 
lems anticipated  in  connection  with  its  termina- 
tion, in  article  X; 

Clarification  of  the  definition  of  U.  S.  and 
Philippine  articles  for  preferential  tariff  purposes 
to  include  articles  of  each  country  imported  via 
third  countries. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  which  had  to  be 
considered  in  the  negotiations,  it  is  our  belief 
that  these  changes,  together  with  what  is  left 
unchanged  in  the  1946  agreement,  constitute  a 
reasonable,  constructive,  and  correlated  arrange- 
ment of  the  international  matters  involved. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  revision. 


Antitrust  Policies  and 
Foreign  Trade 

Statement  by  Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi x 

My  name  is  Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi.  I  am  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs.  I 
am  appearing  in  response  to  the  committee's  re- 
quest for  the  Department  of  State  to  present  its 
views  concerning  the  relation  of  antitrust  policies 
to  foreign  trade  and  international  restrictions  on 
competition.  In  my  remarks  I  shall  limit  myself 
to  the  more  general  foreign-policy  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  restrictive  business  practices  with 
which  the  Department  is  most  directly  concerned 
and  the  relation  of  antitrust  enforcement  to  them, 
leaving  to  others  better  qualified  the  more  tech- 
nical aspects  of  antitrust  law  and  its  enforcement. 

We  have  long  recognized  the  adverse  effects  of 
restrictive  business  practices  on  our  trade  with 
other  countries  and  on  our  own  economy.  It  has 
been  apparent  that  such  practices  abroad  can  im- 
pede our  acquisition  of  needed  raw  materials  from 
foreign  sources  and  that  they  can  interfere  se- 
riously with  the  trade  and  investment  opportuni- 
ties of  American  industry. 

More  recently  it  has  become  apparent  that  we 
also  have  a  direct  concern  with  the  effects  of  re- 
strictive business  practices  upon  the  economic 
strength  of  other  free-world  countries.     A  cartel 


in  a  European  country  which  fixes  production   . 
quotas  for  an  item  needed  for  defense  production 
is  obviously  inconsistent  with  efficient  prosecutionl  • 
of  the  mutual  defense  effort.    A  consumer-goods  i 
industry  which  keeps  a  price  umbrella  over  ineffi-f 
cient  producers  to  keep  them  alive  interferes  with 
efforts  to  increase  living  standards  in  a  double- J 
barreled  way — its  price  policy  takes  money  out  ol 
the  pockets  of  consumers,  and  the  wage  rates  oi 
its  employees  are  depressed  because  output,  ancl 
therefore  the  demand  for  labor,  is  reduced. 

With  our  concern  to  see  that  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  may  be  as  strong  as  possible  in  th< 
defense  against  communism,  we  have  naturallj 
placed  emphasis  in  our  foreign  economic  policj 
on  doing  what  we  can  to  encourage  and  assist  othei 
countries  to  tackle  this  difficult  problem  of  restrict 
tive  business  practices.  The  so-called  Thyej : 
amendment  [sec.  413]  to  the  Mutual  Security  Acm 
of  1954 2  places  emphasis  on  this  aspect  of  th< 
problem  of  restrictive  practices.  In  this  state- 
ment the  Congress  "recognizes  the  vital  role  o: 
free  enterprise  in  achieving  rising  levels  of  pro 
duction  and  standards  of  living  essential  to  th< 
economic  progress  and  defensive  strength  of  thi 
free  world."  The  Congress  then  declared  it  t< 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  among  othei 
things  "to  encourage  the  efforts  of  other  free  na 
tions  ...  to  foster  private  initiative  and  compe 
tition"  and  "to  discourage  monopolistic  practices.' 

The  Department  is  in  full  agreement  with  thi 
basic  approach  taken  by  the  Congress  in  the  Thy< 
amendment  and  in  the  Benton  amendment  whicl 
preceded  it.  This  approach  is  grounded  on  thi 
strong  conviction  that  competitive  free  enterprisi 
has  provided  the  spur  to  a  dynamic  expanding 
economy  in  this  country.  The  essential  principli 
is  to  carry  this  same  conviction  into  the  interna 
tional  field.  Whether  we  look  at  the  problem  o: 
restrictive  practices  abroad  from  the  standpoin 
of  being  able  to  conduct  our  own  foreign  com 
merce  and  investment  in  a  free  atmosphere  o 
whether  we  look  at  it  in  terms  of  strengthening 
the  economies  of  our  friends  and  allies,  this  prin 
ciple  is  a  sound  policy  for  the  United  States. 

What  then  has  been  done  to  carry  out  this  pol 
icy?  Let  me  say  first  that  rapid  results  canno 
be  expected  from  efforts  along  these  lines.  W- 
are  dealing  with  methods  of  doing  business  and  j 
whole  pattern  of  thinking  which  have  become  in' 


1  Made  before  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  May  24  (press  release  28G). 
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(grained  over  hundreds  of  years.  We  can,  there- 
fore, view  the  problem  realistically  only  if  we 
.  think  in  terms  of  a  gradual  process  of  change  over 
I  i  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Secondly,  and  very 
I '  importantly,  we  cannot  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  sovereign  nations.  Nor  would  it 
i  be  desirable  if  we  could,  because  the  bases  for 
the  complex  changes  needed  to  establish  and  main- 
tain vigorously  competitive  economies  cannot  be 
developed  by  artificial  outside  intervention.  The 
most  we  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist where  this  is  desired  and  to  conduct  ourselves 
in  our  own  activities  in  a  manner  which  clearly 
demonstrates  the  advantages  of  the  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  system. 

Within  this  frame  of  reference  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  things  the  Government  can  and  does  do  to 
implement  this  policy,  none  of  them  perhaps  spec- 
tacular but  all  designed  to  demonstrate  in  a  con- 
crete manner  the  advantages  our  system  has  to 
jffer.    For  example,  we  are  able  to  assist  other 
governments  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
>r  administration  of  anticartel  laws.    Many  for- 
eign officials  from  such  countries  as  Germany,  the 
(Jnited  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  Netherlands 
lave  come  to  the  United  States  to  study  our  anti- 
irust  policy.     They  have  come  because  they  recog- 
lize  the  significant  role  competition  plays  in  our 
conomic  system  and  are  interested  in  considering 
vhat  application  our  experience  may  have  for 
hem.     We  have  encouraged  and  facilitated  the 
isits  of  these  people,  and  representatives  of  our 
Uovernment  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  help- 
ig  them  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the 
■orking  of  our  competitive  enterprise  system. 
Lnited  States  defense  procurement  abroad  is 
eing  conducted  wherever  possible  on  a  competi- 
ve-bidding  basis.     This  is  likewise  being  done 
y  all  Nato  countries  in  procurement  for  the  mu- 
lal  defense  effort.     The  Foa  technical  aid  pro- 
ram  has  placed  emphasis  on  the  curbs  to  increased 
roductivity  inherent  in  restrictive  practices.    In 
idition  to  the  planning  of  productivity  programs 
ith  this  factor  in  mind,  many  foreign  officials 
id  businessmen  have  been  brought  to  this  coun- 
y  to  observe  our  competitive  system  at  first  hand. 
|  is,  of  course,  important  also  that  our  views  on 
>ie  subject  be  expressed  in  the  day-to-day  conduct 
«;  our  relations  with  other  governments  and  in 
:ternational  forums.     On  this  aspect  significant 
<ntributions  to  the  expression  of  our  philosophy 
<  competitive  enterprise  are  also  made  by  many 
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American  businessmen,  labor  leaders,  and  other 
private  citizens. 


Recent  Progress 

What  have  been  the  results  of  our  efforts  ?    There 
is,  of  course,  no  concrete  way  to  assess  the  degree 
to  which  these  activities  and  the  example  of  our 
own  vigorous  antitrust  policy  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  developments  of  recent  years.    It  is  cer- 
tainly safe  to  say,  however,  that  they  have  been 
influential  to  a  significant  extent.    The  progress 
that  has  been  made  since  the  war  is  best  evidenced 
in  the  growth  of  national  legislation  to  curb  re- 
strictive practices.    Before  the  war  governments 
often  encouraged  and  supported  cartels  and  fre- 
quently made  membership  in  them  compulsory. 
Little  was  heard  outside  the  United  States  and 
Canada  about  curbing  them.    Today  there  is  legis- 
lation pointing  in  the  direction  of  free  competitive 
enterprise  in  a  number  of  major  countries  such  as 
the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden,  and  France,  and 
consideration  of  such  legislation  in  others  such  as 
West  Germany.     While  most  of  this  legislation 
and  its  enforcement  falls  considerably  short  of 
the  standards  which  we  have  set  for  ourselves  in 
this  country,  it  is  indicative  of  a  promising  trend. 
It  is  also  indicative  of  an  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  which  the  fostering 
and  maintenance  of  a  competitive  economy  has  had 
for  the  United  States. 

As  an  example  of  the  change  in  basic  thinking 
which  has  taken  place  abroad,  particularly  in 
Western  Europe,  I  would  like  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  Dr.  [Ludwig]  Erhard,  German 
Minister  of  Economic  Affairs. 

Especially  in  view  of  our  objectives  with  regard  to 
Europe  and  Europe's  integration  into  the  economy  of  the 
whole  world  it  is  obvious  that  an  adjustment  process  has 
become  necessary  which  makes  it  impossible  to  leave  the 
regulation  of  the  economy  within  the  hands  of  interested 
groups  only.  We  are  striving  toward  the  common  Euro- 
pean market.  This  aim  is  not  compatible  with  a  system 
of  national  or  international  cartels.  If  we  want  the  bene- 
fits of  technological  progress,  of  rationalization  and  of 
increased  productivity  to  result  in  higher  standards  of 
living,  we  must  oppose  cartels. 

It  is  significant  that  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
cartels  in  Germany  is  a  responsibility  of  Dr.  Er- 
hard. We  could  hardly  have  expected  to  hear 
words  such  as  these  from  a  German  official  of  his 
stature  in  the  world  of  20  years  ago. 
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Schuman  Plan  Provision  on  Cartels 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  development,  and 
a  source  of  great  hope  for  the  advancement  of  the 
free  competitive  enterprise  system,  was  the  inclu- 
sion in  the  Schuman  plan  treaty  of  a  strong  pro- 
vision relating  to  cartels  and  economic  concentra- 
tions. The  High  Authority  of  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  has  already  taken  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant steps  to  create  a  broad  competitive  market 
for  coal  and  steel  industries  of  Western  Europe, 
and  others  are  contemplated.  For  those  who  may 
be  impatient  with  the  seemingly  slow  progress 
in  implementing  the  treaty's  anticartel  provisions, 
it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  Sherman  Act's 
first  effective  enforcement  did  not  take  place  until 
some  10  years  after  its  passage. 

In  summary,  we  feel  that  a  reasonably  good  start 
has  been  made  over  the  past  few  years  in  an  area 
of  great  complexity  in  which  forward  steps  must 
necessarily  be  measured  in  terms  of  a  long-range 
objective. 

U.S.  Views  on  Agreement  Proposed  in  ECOSOC 

In  addition  to  the  means  I  have  mentioned  above 
for  implementing  United  States  policy  in  this 
field,  we  have  examined  in  considerable  detail  the 
possibility  of  promoting  our  objectives  through 
the  negotiation  of  an  international  agreement  to 
control  cartel  practices  affecting  international 
trade.  As  the  committee  is  aware,  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  has  for 
some  time  been  considering  this  question  and  has 
had  placed  before  it  a  specific  proposal  for  such 
an  agreement.  This  proposal  is  now  being  dis- 
cussed in  New  York  at  the  19th  session  of  Ecosoc. 
The  Department  and  other  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  have  given  very  careful  consider- 
ation to  this  proposal.  As  a  result  of  this  study 
it  became  clear  that  the  proposal  does  not  offer  a 
presently  feasible  solution  to  the  problem.  Con- 
sistent with  this  position,  a  statement  of  the  views 
of  this  Government  was  submitted  to  the  United 
Nations  by  the  Department.3  I  am  making  copies 
of  this  statement  available  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

While  this  statement  speaks  for  itself,  I  should 
like  to  summarize  briefly  the  fundamental  reasons 
why  the  United  States  is  indicating  the  unaccepta- 
bility  of  the  proposal.  These  reasons  are,  first, 
that  there  is  not  an  adequate  consensus  among  na- 
tions sis  to  the  degree  to  which  restrictive  business 
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practices  involved  in  international  trade  shoul 
be  banned ;  and,  second,  that,  despite  the  promij 
ing  developments  which  I  previously  mentione< 
in  most  countries  legislation  and  administrate 
programs  to  deal  with  this  problem  are  not  su: 
ficiently  advanced  to  provide  adequate  support  fc 
an  international  program.  In  short,  the  presei 
situation  would  not  permit  effective  internatiom 
collaboration  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  elim 
nating  restrictive  practices  affecting  internation; 
trade. 

Therefore,  the  Department  does  not  consick 
that  this  is  the  appropriate  time  for  the  creatic 
of  an  international  agreement  or  code  governir 
restrictive  business  practices.  Before  such  a 
arrangement  can  be  achieved,  much  more  will  hat 
to  be  done  in  the  development  of  national  legisl: 
tion  and  enforcement  programs  along  lines  th: 
permit  the  growth  of  a  greater  consensus  amor 
countries  in  their  approach  to  this  problem. 

The  balance  of  my  remarks  will  be  directed  b 
ward  problems  involved  in  certain  areas  of  ant 
trust  enforcement — where  problems  of  foreig 
policy  or  national  security  considerations  are  ii 
volved. 

Problems  of  Enforcement 

The  Department  strongly  supports  the  philo 
ophy  of  the  antitrust  laws  in  precluding  restrain 
on  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  "W 
believe  such  enforcement  has  great  value  in  pr 
tecting  United  States  industry  and  consume 
against  restrictions  and  discriminatory  treatmei 
in  obtaining  goods  abroad  and  in  insuring  acce 
to  foreign  markets  by  United  States  industr 
American  free  competitive  enterprise  has  demo 
strated  that  it  can  more  than  hold  its  own  in  inte 
national  trade  and  that  cartels  are  not  the  pilla 
of  economic  strength  they  were  once  thought  to  t 

Nonetheless,  there  are  problems  that  do  arise 


3  Bulletin  of  Apr.  18,  1955,  p.  665.  For  a  statement 
May  23  on  restrictive  business  practices  by  Prest 
Hotchkis,  U.  S.  Representative  in  the  Economic  a 
Social  Council,  see  U.S./U.N.  press  release  2161  dat 
May  23.  On  May  26  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun 
passed  a  resolution  (E/Res.  (XIX)/14)  recognizing  tl 
"international  action  in  this  field  would  not  be  effect) 
without  sufficient  support  by  Member  States,"  urging  G< 
ernments  "to  continue  the  examination  of  restrictive  bu 
ness  practices,"  and  requesting  the  Secretary-General  '■ 
suggest  further  consideration  of  the  matter  at  a  lal 
session  of  the  Council." 
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the  application  of  our  antitrust  laws  as  they  affect 
our  foreign  relations.  These  problems  are  not 
easy  to  describe  and  analyze.  They  are  relatively 
few  in  number  and  differ  widely  as  to  factual  situ- 
ations and  economic,  political,  and  security  impli- 
cations. Accordingly,  they  do  not  fall  into  any 
clear  pattern.  It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  com- 
ment on  certain  aspects  of  these  problems  which 
tend  to  recur  from  time  to  time. 


Conflict  of  Jurisdiction 

One  of  the  difficult  areas  involves  the  so-called 
'conflict  of  jurisdiction"  between  countries.     Such 
;onflicts  have  occurred  where  laws  or  decrees  of 
i  foreign  country  may  prohibit  action  abroad  by 
v  company  incorporated  in  its  territory  which  it 
a  required  to  undertake  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.    For  example,  a  foreign  company  may  be 
•equired  to  produce  books  and  records  by  a  United 
States  court  which  its  own  government  forbids  it 
o  produce.    This  and  similar  kinds  of  cases  may 
)lace  the  company  in  a  very  difficult  position, 
rhe  problem  varies  in  the  light  of  particular  f  act- 
ial  situations.     It  has  been  dealt  with  by  the 
ourts,  but  foreign  governments  themselves  some- 
imes  make  diplomatic  representations.     There  is 
o  simple  way  to  deal  with  such  problems.    An 
ffort  is  made  to  reach  reasonable  accommodations 
i  particular  cases. 

Another  problem  concerns  cases  in  which  the 
ringing  of  a  suit  might  place  a  strain  on  our 
Nations  with  a  particular  country  or  area  of  the 
orld.  This  problem,  of  course,  is  not  unique  to 
policy  of  antitrust  enforcement  since  other  eco- 
omic  policies  pursued  by  our  Government  may 
roduce  such  strains.  However,  it  is  important 
'at  in  the  pursuit  of  our  economic  policies  we  en- 
'avor  to  keep  such  strains  to  a  minimum.  Ac- 
>rdingly,  the  timing  and  method  of  handling  an 
ltitrust  suit  should,  in  appropriate  cases,  be 
refully  considered  in  the  light  of  its  impact 
>road. 


Report  of  Attorney  General's  Committee 

The  Department  notes  particularly  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Attorney  General's  Committee 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  continue  its  prac- 
tice of  consulting  with  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense  in  connection  with  suits  that  may 
seriously  affect  any  of  the  Government's  foreign 
programs.*    The  Department,  of  course,  supports 
this  recommendation.     In  this  connection  I  would 
like  to  make  clear  that  the  Department  is  grati- 
fied with  the  cooperative  attitude  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  consulting  closely  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  such  cases.    We  believe  that 
such  consultation,  and  the  resultant  thorough  con- 
sideration given  both  to  foreign  policy  considera- 
tions and  to  the  economic  and  legal  situations  pre- 
vailing in  the  foreign  countries  involved,  can  go 
a  long  way  toward  developing  solutions  for  both 
of  these  problems  prior  to  the  filing  of  cases. 

Still  another  type  of  problem  that  may  arise  is 
a  situation  in  which  investment  by  an  American 
firm  in  a  particular  project  abroad  is  important  to 
the  national  security  but  cannot  be  accomplished 
except  under  arrangements  inconsistent  with  the 
antitrust  laws.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  makes  provision  for  joint 
action  that  might  be  considered  necessary  to  permit 
United  States  companies  to  engage  in  such  proj- 
ects. In  this  respect  the  Department  endorses  the 
recommendation  of  the  Attorney  General's  Na- 
tional Committee  To  Study  the  Antitrust  Laws 
for  extension  of  antitrust  immunity  beyond  the 
expiration  of  this  act. 

As  a  final  observation,  the  Department  believes 
that  the  section  of  the  report  of  the  Attorney 
General's  National  Committee  which  deals  with 
foreign  commerce  has  considerable  value  in  clari- 
fying the  application  of  our  antitrust  laws  to 
matters  involving  foreign  commerce. 

4  See  Report  of  the  Attorney  General's  National  Com- 
mittee To  Study  the  Antitrust  Laws,  March  31,  1955,  for 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  $1  a  copy. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings1 


Adjourned  During  May  1955 

World  Meteorological  Organization:  2d  Congress . 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council,  Committee  on  Information  from  Non- 
Self-Governing  Territories:  6th  Session. 

U.N.  Technical  Conference  on  the  Conservation  of  the  Living 
Resources  of  the  Sea. 

U.N.  Ecosoc  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  10th  Session     .    .    . 

Icem  Executive  Committee:  2d  Session 

7th  Liege  International  Trade  Fair 

Itu  Administrative  Council:  10th  Session 

Lyon  International  Fair 

Ilo  Petroleum  Committee:  5th  Session 

Committee  of  Experts  To  Prepare  for  International  Conference  for 
Revision  of  the  International  Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property. 

Paso  Executive  Committee:  25th  Meeting 

Icao  Meeting  of  Medical  Experts  on  Hearing  and  Visual  Require- 
ments for  Aviation  Personnel  Licenses. 

8th  International  Film  Festival 

Icem  Council:  2d  Session 

British  Industries  Fair 

U.N.  Ecosoc  Social  Commission:  10th  Session 

Wmo  Executive  Committee:  7th  Session 

U.N.  Ece  Steel  Committee 

South  Pacific  Commission:  Vocational  Training  Conference    .    .    . 

1st  International  Photography  and  Motion  Picture  Biennial 
Exposition. 

Japan  International  Trade  Fair 

U.N.  Ecla  Committee  of  the  Whole:  4th  Meeting 

Nato:  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Council 

U.N.  Refugee  Fund  Executive  Committee:  1st  Session 

World  Health  Organization:  8th  Assembly 

West  Indian  Conference:  6th  Session 

Caribbean  Commission:  20th  Meeting 

Paris  International  Fair 

International  Rubber  Study  Group:  Management  Committee    .    . 

Ilo  Governing  Body:  129th  Session 


Geneva Apr.  14-May  12 

New  York Apr.  15-May  11 

Rome Apr.  18-May  10 

New  York Apr.  18-May  13 

Geneva Apr.  21-May  3 

Liege Apr.  23-Mav  8 

Geneva Apr.  23-May  21 

Lyon Apr.  24-May  3 

Caracas Apr.  25-May  2 

Bern Apr.  25-May  3 


Mexico,  D.  F Apr.  25-May  3 

Paris Apr.  25-May  4 

Cannes Apr.  25-May  11 

Geneva Apr.  27-May  7 

London May  2-13 

New  York May  2-20 

Geneva May  3-5 

Geneva May  4-6 

Suva  (Fiji) May  4-6 

Paris May  4-16 

Tokyo May  5-18 

Santiago May  9-10 

Paris May  9-11 

Geneva May  9-13 

Mexico,  D.F May  10-28 

San  Juan May  10-19 

San  Juan May  13-22 

Paris May  14-30 

London May  17-18 

Geneva May  23-28 


In  Session  as  of  May  31,  1955 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  Resumed  19th  Session     .    .    . 

Advisory  Committee  on  the  International  Conference  on  the  Peace- 
ful Uses  of  Atomic  Energy:  2d  Session. 

Fao  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  25th  Session 

10th  International  Mediterranean  Fair 

International  Sports  Exhibition 

Inter-American  Commission  of  Women:   10th  Assembly 

Canadian  International  Trade  Fair 

Icao  Assembly:  9th  Session 

5th  International  Congress  on  Large  Dams . 

6th  International  Technical  Conference  on  Lighthouses  and  Other 
Aids  to  Navigation. 


New  York May  16- 

Paris May  23- 

Rome May  23- 

Palermo May  24- 

Turin May  24- 

San  Juan May  29- 

Toronto May  30- 

Montreal May  31- 

Paris May  31- 

The  Hague May  31- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  May  26,  1955.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations.  UJJ. 
United  Nations ;  Ecosoc,  Economic  and  Social  Council ;  Icem,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migiation 
Itu  International  Telecommunication  Union;  Ilo,  International  Labor  Organization;  Paso  Pan  American  hanitar. 
OrganSm;  Icao,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  Wmo,  World  Meteorologica Organization;  Be UJj 
nomic  Commission  for  Europe;  Ecla,  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  ;  Nato,  North  Atlantic  TrM*y  0*M 
Son;  Fao,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  Who,  World  Health  Organization ;  lAf •  I»ter-^XHve  Com 
cal  Institute  Ecafk,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  Ccir  International  Radio  Consu "a tive Cm 
mlttee  (Oomlte  consultatil  international  des  radio  communications)  ;  Unesco,  United  Nationas  Educational,  Scientin. 
;iik1  Cultural  Organization. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings— Continued 


Scheduled  June  1-August  31,  1955 

Who  Executive  Board:  16th  Session 

10  Annual  Conference:  38th  Session  ...........' 

nternational  Samples  Fair 

mot-national  Sugar  Council:  4th  Session     ....... 

tSl  Committee  on  Statistical  Education:  1st  Session  . 
asi  Committee  on  Improvement  of  National  Statistics:  3d  Ses- 
sion. 

nternational   Commission  for  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries-  5th 

Annual  Meeting. 

?ao  Council:   21st  Session 

•th  World  Petroleum  Congress    .    .    . 

■  X.  Ecafe  Iron  and  Steel  Subcommittee:  *6th  Session    .'.'.'.' 
Permanent   International   Association   of   Navigation    Congresses- 

Annual  Meeting. 
Vgrieulture  Show 

.  X.  Trusteeship  Council:  16th  Session  .    .    .    . 

•d  Inter-American  Statistical  Conference 

nter- American  Statistical  Institute:  3d  General  Assembly 

1st  International  Aeronautical  Exhibition 

nternational  Exhibition  of  Architecture,  Industrial  Design    Home 

Furnishings,  and  Crafts. 


mi 

mm 


cao  Airworthiness  Panel  of  Airworthiness  Division:  2d  Meeting 
.  X .  10th  Anniversary  Commemorative  Ceremony 

nternational  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  14th  Plenary  Meeting  ' 

nter- American  Travel  Congress,  Permanent  Executive  Committee- 
1st  Meeting. 

nternational  Statistical  Institute:  29th  Session  .... 

th  International  Film  Festival 

nter- American  Indian  Institute:  Meeting  of  Governing  Board 

nternational  Wheat  Council:  17th  Session 

th  International  Congress  of  Botany !    ."    ! 

oznan  International  Fair 

rr  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (Ccir)  :' Study' 
Group  X.  J 

■Bsco— International  Bureau  of  Education:  18th  International 

,  Conference  on  Public  Education. 

iternational  Youth  Gymnastic  Congress 

.X.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  20th  Session  .    .    '. 

'nternational  Whaling  Commission:  7th  Meeting 

>th  Conference  of  International  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chem- 
istry; and  14th  International  Congress  of  Pure  and  Applied 
Chemistry. 

merican  International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood- 
Meeting  of  Directing  Council. 

an  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History  (Paigh):  6th 
General  Assembly. 

aigh  Commission  on  Cartography :  7th  Consultation    . 

\ic.n  Commission  on  Geography  :4th  Consultation  ... 

aigh  Commission  on  History :  3d  Consultation  . 

Dnsultative  Committee  on  Rice:  10th  Meeting  . 

I  International  Congress  of  Biochemistry    .... 

ternational  Council  of  Scientific  Unions:  7th  General  Assembly' 

-V   International  Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 

Energy. 

I  Indonesian  International  Fair 

inference  of  British  Commonwealth  Survey  Officers 

iin  burgh  Film  Festival 

re.tU.X   Congress  on  the  Prevention  of' Crime' and 'the  Treatment 

of  Offenders. 

ternational  Wool  Textile  Research  Conference 

ter- Parliamentary  Union :  44th  Congress 

ternational  Committee  of  Military  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  ' 
ternational  Astronomical  Union:  9th  General  Assembly  . 

J •'■osoc  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  6th  Session' 

Ao:Jd  Air  Xavigation  Conference 

Ivesco  Seminar  on  Workers'  Education  .    . 


Mexico,  D.F June  1- 

Geneva     June  1- 

Barcelona June  1- 

London June  i_ 

Quitandinha  (Brazil)  ....  June  3- 

Quitandinha  (Brazil)  ....  June  3- 

Ottawa June  6- 

Rome jUne  6- 

Rome june  6- 

Bangkok June  6- 

Pans june  7- 

Denbigh  (Jamaica) June  8- 

New  York jUne  8- 

Quitandinha  (Brazil)    ....  June  9- 

Quitandinha  (Brazil)    ....  June  9- 

Paris June  10- 

Halsingborg  (Sweden)  ....  June  10- 

Paris June  14- 

San  Francisco June  20- 

Paris June  20- 

Washington June  20- 

Quitandinha  (Brazil)     ....  June  24- 

Berlin June  24- 

Mexico,  D.  F June- 
London  June- 
Paris    July  2- 

Poznan  (Poland) July  3- 

Geneva July  4— 

Geneva July  4- 

Rotterdam July  5- 

Geneva July  5- 

Moscow July  16- 

Ziirich July  20- 

Montevideo July  25- 

Mexico,  D.  F July  25- 

Mexico,  D.  F July  25- 

Mexico,  D.  F July  25- 

Mexico,  D.  F July  25- 

Bangkok July- 
Brussels    Aug.  1- 

Oslo Aug.  8- 

Geneva Aug.  8- 

Djakarta Aug.  12- 

Cambridge  (England).    .    .    .  Aug.  15- 

Edinburgh Aug.  21- 

Geneva Aug.  22- 

Sydney  (Australia) Aug.  22- 

Helsinki Aug.  25- 

Istanbul Aug.  28- 

Dublin Aug.  29- 

Bogotd Aug.  29- 

Montreal Aug.  30- 

Paris August- 
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U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Governing  Body,  International  Labor  Office 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  23 
(press  release  282)  that  J.  Ernest  Wilkins,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor,  who  is  U.S.  Government 
representative  on  the  Governing  Body  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Office,  will  be  assisted  during 
the  Governing  Body's  129th  session  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  on  May  27  and  28,  by  the  following : 

Substitute  representative 

Arnold  Zempel,  Executive  Director,  Office  of  International 
Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 

Advisers 

Otis  E.  Mulliken,  Officer  in  Charge,  Social  Affairs,  Office  of 
International  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Department 
of  State 

George  Tobias,  Labor  Attache^,  American  Consulate  Gen- 
eral, Geneva 

William  L.  McGrath,  president  of  the  William- 
son Heater  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
George  P.  Delaney,  international  representative 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  will  participate  in  their  elected  capaci- 
ties as  employer  and  worker  members,  respectively, 
of  the  Governing  Body. 

The  Governing  Body,  which  usually  meets  three 
times  a  year,  is  responsible  for  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
(Ilo).  It  selects  items  for  the  agenda  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference,  considers  proposals 
relating  to  the  Organization's  budget,  and  deter- 
mines the  time,  place,  and  agenda  of  Ilo  meetings 
and  regional  conferences. 

The  Governing  Body  is  assisted  in  its  work  by 
eight  committees.  They  deal  with  matters  relating 
to  finance  and  administration ;  manpower  and  em- 
ployment; the  application  of  conventions,  recom- 
mendations, and  standing  orders ;  allocations ;  in- 
dustrial committees;  international  organizations; 
freedom  of  association ;  and  technical  assistance. 


International  Labor  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  24 
(press  release  287)  that  the  United  States  will  be 
represented  at  the  38th  session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  June 
1-25,  by  the  following  delegation  : 


Representing  the  Govebnment  of  the  United  States 
Delegates 

J.  Ernest  Wilkins,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
David  W.  Wainhouse,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Sta 
for  International  Organization  Affairs 

Congressional  Advisers 

James  E.  Murray,  United  States  Senate 

Charles  E.  Potter,  United  States  Senate 

Advisers 

Edith  N.  Cook,  Attorney,  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  Depar 

ment  of  Labor 
Donald  H.  Dabelstein,  Assistant  Director,  Office  of  Voc 

tional  Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health,  Educatio 

and  Welfare 
Daniel  Goott,  Special  Assistant  for  International  Labi 

Affairs,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary,  Depai 

ment  of  State 
Paul  E.  Gurske,  Director,  Bureau  of  Labor  Standard 

Department  of  Labor 
Frank  E.  Johnson,  Regional  Director,  Bureau  of  Emplo 

ment  Security,  Department  of  Labor 
Leonard  R.  Linsenmayer,  Division  of  Foreign  Labor  Co 

ditions,    Bureau   of   Labor    Statistics,   Department  i 

Labor 
Otis  E.  Mulliken,  Office  of  International  Economic  ai 

Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
B.  Allen  Rowland,  Confidential  Assistant  to  the  Secretar 

Department  of  Commerce 
Herbert  B.  Swanson,  Assistant  Chief,  Agricultural  Educ 

tion  Branch,  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Healt 

Education,  and  Welfare 
George  Tobias,  Labor  Attache",  American  Consulate  Ge: 

eral,  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Arnold  Zempel,  Executive  Director,  Office  of  Internation 

Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 

Representing  the  Employers  of  the  United  States 
Delegate 

William  L.  McGrath,  President,  Williamson  Heater  C( 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Advisers 

Donald  Knowlton,  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hubert  F.  O'Brien,  President,  The  A.  P.  Smith  Manufa 

turing  Co.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Sybyl  S.  Patterson,  Director,  Employee  Relations,  Nation: 

Association  of  Manufacturers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Frank  H.  Terrell,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
William  G.  Van  Meter,  Attorney,  Labor  Relations  Depar 

ment,    Chamber   of   Commerce   of   the  United   State 

Washington,  D.C. 
W.  H.  Winans,  Larchmont,  N.Y. 

Representing  the  Workers  of  the  United  States 

Delegate 

George  P.  Delaney,  International  Representative,  Amei 
can  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 
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John  M.  Callahan,  Chairman,  General  Electric  Conference 
Board,  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
Pittsfleld,  Mass. 

Rudolph  Faiipl.  International  Representative,  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists,  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

Anthony  K.  Matz,  President,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Firemen  and  Oilers,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Chicago,  111. 

lohn  J.  Murphy,  Secretary,  Bricklayers,  Masons  and 
Plasterers,  International  Union  of  America,  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

Barry  Pollak,  Assistant  Director,  Department  for  Inter- 
national Affairs,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

5mil  Rieve,  President,  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America, 
Consrress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  New  York,  N.Y. 

rfichael  Ross,  International  Representative,  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  Brussels,  Belgium 

try  of  Delegation 

-avid  Persinger,  Office  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

The  International  Labor  Conference  is  a  forum 
n  which  representatives  of  employers  and  workers 
8  well  as  governments  for  the  70  member  coun- 
ries  formulate,  through  consultation  and  debate, 
nggested  standards  looking  to  the  improvement 
f  working  and  living  conditions  around  the  world. 

The  items  on  the  agenda  for  the  38th  session  of 
ie  Conference,  as  determined  by  the  Governing 
!ody  at  its  123d  session  (Geneva,  November 
353),  and  by  the  International  Labor  Conference 
t  its  37th  session  (Geneva,  June  1954)  are  as 
'Hows:  (1)  report  of  the  Director  General, 
2)  financial  and  budgetary  questions,  (3)  inf or- 
ation and  reports  on  the  application  of  conven- 
3  and  recommendations,  (4)  vocational  re- 
ibilitation  of  the  disabled,  (5)  migrant  workers 
inderdeveloped  countries),  (6)  penal  sanctions 
•r  breaches  of  contract  of  employment,  (7)  vo- 
tional  training  in  agriculture,  and  (8)  welfare 
cilities  for  workers. 


Tigress  on  Large  Dams 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  23 
•ress  release  283)  that  the  U.S.  Government  will 
represented  at  the  Fifth  International  Congress 
Large  Dams  at  Paris,  France,  on  May  31  by 
3  following  delegation: 

"»e   13,    7955 


Delegates 

Wilber  A.  Dexheimer,  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, Department  of  the  Interior 

Gail  A.  Hathaway,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  Defense 

Members 

Clarence  E.  Blee,  Chief  Engineer,  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Ralph  A.  Bloor,  Chief,  Structural  Branch,  Engineering 
Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department 
of  Defense 

John  J.  Hammond,  Head,  Dams  Branch,  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, Department  of  the  Interior 

Kenneth  S.  Lane,  Chief,  Foundations  and  Materials 
Branch,  Engineering  Division,  Kansas  City  District 
Corps  of  Engineers 

William  H.  Price,  Chief,  Laboratories  Division,  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior 

Frank  L.  Weaver,  Chief,  Division  of  River  Basins,  Bureau 
of  Power,  Federal  Power  Commission 

Mr.  Dexheimer  is  a  member  of  the  Council  and 
Executive  Committee  of  the  U.S.  National  Com- 
mittee on  Large  Dams.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  U.S.  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  World  Power  Conference  and  of  the 
U.S.  National  Committee  of  the  International 
Commission  on  Irrigation  and  Drainage. 

Mr.  Hathaway  is  president  of  the  International 
Commission  on  Large  Dams  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  U.S.  National  Com- 
mittee on  Large  Dams.  He  will  preside  at  the 
plenary  sessions  of  the  Fifth  Congress. 

The  Fifth  Congress  is  being  held  by  the  Inter- 
national Commission  on  Large  Dams,  which  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  im- 
provements in  the  design,  construction,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  large  dams.  This  Com- 
mission works  in  collaboration  with  the  World 
Power  Conference. 

Questions  on  the  agenda  for  the  Fifth  Congress 
are:  (1)  design  and  construction  of  dams  on 
permeable  soils  and  methods  of  foundation  treat- 
ment; (2)  economics  and  safety  of  different  types 
of  concrete  dams;  (3)  settlement  of  dams  due  to 
compressibility  of  the  dams'  material  or  of  the 
foundation  soil,  including  earthquake  problems  ; 
(4)  the  relation  of  the  cement  content  of  the  con- 
crete to  performance  in  practice  of  (a)  gravity 
dams  (interior  and  exterior),  (b)  arch  dams,  and 
(c)  buttress  dams. 

Study  tours  will  be  conducted  in  France  prior 
to  the  Congress  from  May  23  to  May  29,  and  in 
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North  Africa  (Algeria,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia)  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Congress  from  June  5  to 
June  12. 

The  U.S.  National  Committee  on  Large  Dams, 
at  an  executive  meeting  at  Paris  on  May  31,  will 
officially  invite  the  Commission  to  hold  its  Sixth 
Congress  on  Large  Dams  in  the  United  States  in 
September  1958.  This  meeting  will  be  held  in 
cooperation  with  a  sectional  meeting  of  the  World 
Power  Conference  in  Canada. 

The  Fourth  International  Congress  on  Large 
Dams  was  held  at  New  Delhi,  India,  in  January 
1951. 


Telecommunications 

International    telecommunication   convention,    and    finaV 
protocol.     Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1054. l 
Ratification  deposited:  New  Zealand,  April  28,  1955  (in- 
cludes the  Cook  Islands  (including  Niue) ,  the  Tokelau 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  Western  Samoa) 
Additional  protocols  to  the  International  telecommunica- 
tion convention.     Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  22. 
1952.     Entered  into  force  December  22,  1952. 
Ratification  deposited:  New  Zealand,  April  28,  1955  (in- 
cludes the  Cook  Islands  (including  Niue) ,  the  Tokelau 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  Western  Samoa). 

Weather 

Convention   of   the  World   Meteorological   Organization. 
Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.     Entered  into 
force  March  23,  1950.     TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  El  Salvador,  May  27,  1955. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  May  31  confirmed  Selden  Chapin  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Iran. 

The  Senate  on  May  31  confirmed  Richard  Lee  Jones  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Liberia. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

International  plant  protection  convention.    Done  at  Rome 
December  6,  1951.     Entered  into  force  April  3,  1952.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Ireland,  March  31, 1955. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Agreement  between   the  parties  to   the  North   Atlantic 

Treaty  regarding  the  status  of  their  forces.    Signed  at 

London  June  19,  1951.     Entered  into  force  August  23, 

I!).",:',.     TIAS  2840. 

Ratification  deposited:  Denmark,  May  28,  1955. 
Protocol  on  status  of  international  military  headquarters. 

Signed  at  Paris  August  28,  1952.     Entered  into  force 

April  10,  1954.     TIAS  2978. 

{Unification  deposited:  Denmark,  May  28,  1955. 


BILATERAL 

Canada 

Convention  on  Great  Lakes  fisheries.  Signed  at  Wash 
ington  September  10,  1954. 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  June  1 
1955. 

Chile 

Agreement  extending  agreement  for  a  cooperative  pro 
gram  of  agriculture  and  livestock  of  January  16,  1951 
(TIAS  2430).  Signed  at  Santiago  April  27,  1955 
Entered  into  force  April  27,  1955. 

Ecuador 

Agreement  extending  the  air  force  mission  agreement  ol- 
December  12,  1940  (54  Stat.  2437),  as  amended.  Ef 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  May  10  anc 
23,  1955.     Entered  into  force  May  23,  1955. 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  army  missioi 
agreement  of  June  29,  1944  (58  Stat.  1300),  as  amended 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  May  1( 
and  26,  1955.     Entered  into  force  May  26,  1955. 

Agreement  extending  the  naval  mission  agreement  of  De 
cember  12,  1940  (54  Stat.  2429),  as  amended.  Effectec 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  August  30  and  De 
cember  6,  1954.     Entered  into  force  December  6,  1954 

Japan 

Agreement  for  a  program  to  raise  productivity  in  Japan 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo  April  7,  1955 
Entered  into  force  April  7,  1955. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  providing  for  investment  guaranties  pursuam 
to  the  provisions  of  section  413  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutua 
Security  Act  of  1954.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  a 
Washington  May  26,  1955.  Entered  into  force  May  26 
1955. 

Uruguay 

Protocol  supplementing  the  treaty  of  friendship,  com 
merce,  and  economic  development  of  November  23 
1949.2  Signed  at  Montevideo  May  19,  1955.  Enter: 
into  force  upon  exchange  of  ratifications. 


'  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


2  Not  in  force. 
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Agriculture 

Negotiations  With  Japan  for  Sale  of  Agricultural  Com- 
modities    

U.S.  Agricultural  Delegation  To  Visit  U.S.S.R. 
China 

Release  of  Captured  U.N.  Command  Airmen 
:  Talks  Concerning  U.S.  Citizens  Held  in  Communist  China  . 
Congress,   The 

I  Antitrust  Policies  and  Foreign  Trade  (Kalijarvi) 
[Proposed  Revision  of  1946  Trade  Agreement  With  Philip- 
pines (Sebald) 

Recommendations  for  Amending  Refugee  Relief  Act  (Eisen- 
hower)       

Co«U  Rica.     Letters  of  Credence  (Fournier) 

Economic  Affairs 

Antitrust  Policies  and  Foreign  Trade  (Kalljarvi) 

Negotiations  With  Japan  for  Sale  of  Agricultural  Com- 
modities     

Proposed  Revision  of  1946  Trade  Agreement  With  Philip- 
pines (Sebald) 

Some  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Cold  War  (Hoover)      '.     .     '. 
A  Time  for  Decision  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  (Waugh)  '. 
Foreign  Service.     Confirmations  (Chapin,  Jones) 
International   Organizations   and   Meetings 

Calendar  of  Meetings 

L'.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 
(ran.     Confirmations  (Chapin)    .... 

lapan.    Negotiations  With  Japan  for  Sale  of  Agricultural 

Commodities 

Liberia.     Confirmations    (Jones) 

unitary  Affairs.  Return  of  Naval  Craft  Loaned  to  Soviet 
I  nion 

.lutual  Security.  Technical  Cooperation  as  an  Instrument 
of  Foreign  Policy  (Beaulac) 

Philippines.  Proposed  Revision  of  1946  Trade  Agreement 
With   Philippines    (Sebald)      .... 

'residential  Documents.  Recommendations  for  Amending 
Refugee  Relief  Act 

tefugees    and    Displaced     Persons.     Recommendations 
Amending  Refugee  Relief  Act   (Eisenhower) 

'reaty  Information 

'urrent  Actions 

Toposed  Revision  of  1946  Trade  Agreement  With  Phil- 
ippines (Sebald) 

r.S.S.R. 

.eturn  of  Naval  Craft  Loaned  to  Soviet  Union 

'.S.  Agricultural  Delegation  To  Visit  U.S.S.R.     .     .     '. 

nited  Nations.     Release  of  Captured  U.N.  Command  Air- 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  May  30-June  5 


News   Division, 


Releases  may  be  obtained  from   the 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Press  releases  issued  prior  to  May  30  which  appear  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  267  of  May  16,  268  of 
May  17,  273  of  May  18,  282  and  283  of  May  23,  286,  287,  and 
289  of  May  24,  and  297  and  300  of  May  27. 

No.      Date  Subject 

*303     5/31     Educational  exchange. 

t304     5/31     U.S.-Korean  agreement  for  sale  of  cotton  and 
tobacco. 

t305     6/1       Release  of  U.S.  and  Germany,  1945-1955. 

t306    6/1       Invitations  to  observers  on  Antarctic  expedi- 
tion. 

307    6/2      Costa  Rica  credentials  (rewrite). 

808    6/2      U.S.    agricultural    representatives    to    visit 

U.S.S.R. 
*309    6/2      U.S.-Lebanon  atoms-for-peace  agreement. 
*310    6/2       Educational  exchange. 

f 311     6/3      Murphy :  testimony  on  Geneva  conventions. 
1312    6/3      Kalijarvi :  "The  Teacher  and  Foreign  Policy." 
*313     6/3      Educational  exchange. 
*314     6/3      Educational  exchange. 
*315     6/3       U.S.-Israel  atoms-for-peace  agreement. 
*316    6/4      Educational  exchange. 


*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  United  States  and  Germany:       1945-1955 


Publication  5827 


25  cents 


The  story  of  the  shaping  of  American  policy  toward  Germany 
during  the  10  years  which  culminated  in  Germany's  return  to 
the  community  of  free  nations  is  told  officially  for  the  first  time 
in  The  United  States  and  Germany:  19U5-1955,  a,  56-page  illus- 
trated pamphlet. 

Ways  and  means  of  attaining  U.S.  goals  in  Germany  have 
changed  since  1945,  the  booklet  notes,  "but  so  have  we  changed, 
and  so  has  Germany,  and  so  has  the  world."  To  appreciate  the 
significance  of  this  change,  it  continues,  "it  is  necessary  to  look 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  postwar  decade  and  note  the  factors 
that  have  influenced  our  course." 

Much  of  the  story  is  appropriately  concerned  with  the  im- 
portant developments  of  1954-55.  Of  these  the  document 
says :  "The  events  of  the  past  year  more  than  any  other  have 
tested  the  validity  of  our  policy.  In  spite  of  obstacles  and  re- 
verses, our  policy  for  Germany  has  achieved  in  a  decade  what 
we  once  believed  would  require  a  full  generation.  A  new 
Germany,  risen  from  the  ruins  of  Nazi  Germany,  has  reached 
the  status  of  well-earned  sovereignty  and  acceptance  as  an  equal 
into  the  partnership  of  free  nations." 

Copies  of  The  United  States  and  Germany:  1945-1955  may  be 
purchased  for  25  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


To:    Supt.  of  Documents 

Govt.  Printing  Office  .  „  ,  _  ,.„ 

Washington  25  DC  Please  send  me copies  of  The  United  States  and  Germany:  1945- 

1955. 

Enclosed  And:  Name: 

»  Street  Address: 

(cash,  check,  or 
money  order).  CitV>  Zone'  and  State: 
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The  printing  of  this  publication  has 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes 
selected  press  releases  on  foreign  pol- 
icy, issued  by  the  White  House  and 
the  Department,  and  statements  and 
addresses  made  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


Exploring  the  Avenues  to  Peace 


Address  by  the  President 


In  the  year  1915  I  was  one  of  164  cadets  who 
through  4  West  Point  years  had  eagerly  looked 
forward— just  as  you  of  this  class  have  done— to 
the  moment  of  graduation.  Actually  we  thought 
of  it  as  liberation ;  but  40  busy  years  have  some- 
what changed  that  youthful  viewpoint. 

During  our  Academy  careers  we  had,  to  the 
iest  of  our  ability— or  at  least  to  the  maximum  of 
>ur  inclination— prepared  ourselves  in  the  lessons 
ind  the  experiences  of  the  past  for  a  future  that, 
ve  complacently  felt,  was  predictable  in  pattern 
ind  design.  None  among  us  could  have  realized 
hat  the  world  in  which  our  fathers  and  we  had 
ived  was,  at  that  moment,  disappearing. 

True,  in  Europe  there  was  a  war!  But  this 
ragic  fact  did  not  alarm  us  as  it  should  have,  for 
he  Nation  itself  was  not  awake  to  the  great  threat 
hereby  imposed  on  it.  Wars— bloody  and  pro- 
nged or  one-sided  and  quick  in  their  outcome— 
'ere  in  some  countries  still  considered  almost  nor- 
mal instruments  for  the  achievement  of  a  nation's 
bjectives.  The  First  World  War  erased  all 
rounds  for  such  smugness.  Even  our  own  coun- 
7  finally  became  a  participant.  Great  European 
npires  were  destroyed.  The  world  was  con- 
•onted  with  human  losses  of  staggering  and  un- 
recedented  proportions. 

By  that  war's  end,  over  3  years  after  our  gradu- 
ion,  mankind  had  come  to  understand  that  any 
ar  is  a  human  disaster— and  in  any  major  war 
*  extent  of  the  disaster  is  global.  None  escapes 
3  effects. 

Most  of  my  class  lived  to  see  this  lesson  driven 
>me  with  stunning  emphasis  more  than  two  dec- 
les  later.  A  second  global  conflict  closed,  just 
_yearsjigo,  with  a  weapon  that  could  make  of 

Made  at  commencement  exercises  at  the  United  States 
Mary  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.  T.,  on  June  7 
'Site  House  press  release). 
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war  a  catastrophe  approaching  almost  the  exter- 
mination of  mankind. 

By  the  calendar,  exactly  40  years  separates  my 
class  from  this  one  of  1955.  Yet  by  the  changes 
mine  has  seen— in  the  weapons  of  combat  and  the 
tools  of  peace,  in  the  balance  of  international 
power,  in  the  thinking  of  men— there  might  as 
easily  be  40  as  4  decades  separating  us. 

Obviously,  change  is  inescapable  in  human  so- 
ciety. Since  the  beginning  of  history,  the  quality 
of  a  nation  has  been  measured  by  its  capacity  to 
meet  and  to  master  evolving  circumstances;  the 
capacity  of  a  man  has  been  gaged,  in  part,  by 
his  flexible  adjustment  to  the  new  and  novel  with- 
out sacrifice  of  principle  or  abandonment  of  stand- 
ards. But  change,  in  the  leisurely  days  of  the 
past,  was  gradual  and  evolutionary;  the  armies 
of  Napoleon  moved  across  Western  Europe  with 
no  more  speed  than  those  of  Caesar,  his  predeces- 
sor by  18  centuries. 

The  Cataclysmic  Rush 

Now,  within  a  single  generation,  a  natural  proc- 
ess has  become  a  cataclysmic  rush.  This  should 
generate  neither  a  despairing  belief  that  the  tide 
of  events  is  beyond  human  control  nor  an  apa- 
thetic acceptance  that  human  ability  is  not  equal  to 
the  immense  problems  newly  arisen.  It  does  mean 
that  we  must  think  better  and  faster  and  more 
wisely  than  ever  before. 

When  gas  warfare  was  first  introduced  in  com- 
bat in  World  War  I,  the  techniques  necessary  to 
adjust  for  use  the  crude  protective  equipment  of 
the  time  were  both  laborious  and  exacting.  Be- 
cause of  this  there  grew  up  a  saying  in  the  Army 
that,  when  a  gas  attack  was  met,  there  were  only 
two  kinds  of  soldiers  on  the  battlefront— "the 
quick  and  the  dead." 
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Of  the  nations  of  today  the  future  will  say  that 
there  were  two  kinds :  those  that  were  intelligent, 
courageous,  decisive,  and  tireless  in  their  support 
of  high  principle — and  those  that  disappeared 
from  the  earth. 

The  true  patriots  of  today  are  those  who  are 
giving  their  best  to  assure  that  our  own  country 
will  always  be  found  in  the  first  of  these  categories. 

You  who  graduate  today  will  be  servants  of  the 
civil  power,  committed  to  quick  obedience.  But 
you  may  some  day  be  responsible  for  the  lives  of 
men — possibly  the  fate  of  a  campaign.  No  signal 
from  headquarters  will  then  communicate  to  you 
the  proper  action.  The  moment  will  not  wait  on 
the  completion  of  a  staff  study.  The  arena  of 
decision  will  be  your  own  mind  and  conscience, 
naked  of  others'  counsel.  To  be  ready  for  that 
crisis  is  one  mission  of  the  American  soldier. 

The  other  is  vastly  different.  Although  you 
are  to  be  leaders  in  the  profession  of  arms,  trained 
for  the  winning  of  battle,  you  are  members  of  a 
vast  team,  the  American  Nation.  Its  historic  ob- 
jectives have  always  been  human  dignity,  human 
peace,  human  prosperity.  These,  as  a  public  ser- 
vant, you  must  help  attain.  In  this,  no  mastery 
of  command  can  substitute  for  an  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  the  economic  goals,  the  political 
impulses,  the  spiritual  aspirations  that  move  tens 
of  millions  of  people.  But  your  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  enduring  contribution  to  America  may 
well  come  at  a  council  table,  far  removed  from  war. 

Big  Four  Conference 

This  country  now  approaches  a  Big  Four  con- 
ference. The  populations  of  the  countries  to  be 
represented  at  this  conference  constitute  only  a 
fraction  of  mankind.  And  free  nations  do  not 
claim  any  right  to  speak  for  others. 

Therefore,  this  prospective  meeting  of  the  Four 
Powers  can  at  best  be  only  a  beginning  in  a  re- 
newed effort  that  may  last  a  generation.  It  is 
a  task  that  may  result  in  a  long  series  of  confer- 
ences. In  them,  this  Government,  meeting  with 
others,  will  further  extend  its  search  for  ways  in 
which  the  peaceful  aspirations  of  mankind  may  be 
advanced. 

Though  only  a  few  individuals  will  be  at  those 
conferences  to  speak  for  America,  yet  in  a  definite 
sense  we  shall  all  be  there — all  of  you,  all  the 
citizens  of  this  great  land.  For  the  American 
words  spoken  in  a  world  council  will  be  of  moment 
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only  if  they  conform  to  the  spirit  that  is  the  true 
strength  of  our  country. 

Militarily  and  materially  we  are  strong.  More 
important,  we  are  strong  in  the  partnership  of1 
many  allies.  But  above  all,  our  Nation  is  strong 
in  its  support  of  principle :  we  espouse  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  justice  and  peace  for  all  peoples, 
regardless  of  race  or  flag  or  political  ideology. 
Though  in  this  strength  we  have  reason  for  con- 
fidence, we  likewise  have  need  for  wisdom  and  the 
caution  that  wisdom  enforces — at  the  conference 
table  itself,  in  the  halls  of  government,  in  everyj 
place  of  business  and  in  every  home  in  America. 

By  caution  I  mean:  A  prudent  guard  against 
fatuous  expectations  that  a  world,  sick  with  ig- 
norance, mutual  fears,  and  hates,  can  be  miracu- 
lously cured  by  a  single  meeting.  I  mean  a  stern 
determination  that  we  shall  not  be  reckless  and 
witless,  relaxing  our  posture  merely  because  a 
persistent  foe  may  assume  a  smiling  face  and  a 
soft  voice. 

By  wisdom  I  mean:  A  calm  awareness  that 
strength  at  home,  strength  in  allies,  strength  in 
moral  position,  arm  us  in  impregnable  fashion  to 
meet  every  wile  and  stratagem  that  may  be  used 
against  us.  But  I  mean  also  a  persevering  reso- 
lution to  explore  every  decent  avenue  toward  a 
lasting  and  just  peace,  no  matter  how  many  and 
bitter  our  disappointments.  I  mean  an  inspired 
faith  that  men's  determination  and  capacity  to 
better  their  world  will  in  time  override  their 
ability  to  destroy  it,  and  that  humanity's  hunger 
for  peace  and  justice  is  a  mightier  force  than  a 
few  men's  lust  for  power. 

Devotion  to  Peace 

By  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  the  com- 
mon defense — the  first  mission  of  the  soldier — is 
elevated  to  a  like  rank  with  the  loftiest  objectives 
of  men  and  women  united  in  a  free  society.  Its 
execution,  therefore,  deserves  and  demands  the 
best  that's  in  you.  Nevertheless,  your  entire  lives 
may  and  should  be  as  seriously  devoted  to  leading 
toward  peace  as  in  preparing  yourselves  for  the 
tasks  of  war.  Almost  certainly,  some  of  you  will 
sit  at  future  council  tables  as  principals  or  as  staff 
advisers.  Your  second  mission,  then,  will  be  to 
represent  accurately  the  heart  and  purposes  of 
America. 

These  purposes  are  rooted  in  spiritual  values. 
Thus: 
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'   We  are  determined  to  preserve  intact  the  tra- 
:  ditions  and  principles  which  constitute  what  we 
toll  the  American  heritage— the  political,  intel- 
lectual, moral  truths  that  animate  America.    In 
J  this  sense  we  must  forever  remember  that  the  lib- 
erty and  rights  of  the  individual,  limited  only  by 
the  restriction  that  he  infringe  not  upon  the  equal 
I  liberty  and  rights  of  others,  are  the  cornerstone 
of  our  national  existence.    Unless  we  remain  true 
to  all  that  this  means  in  worship,  in  thought,  in 
speech,  in  work,  and  in  the  products  of  our  indi- 
vidual toil,  then  all  else  will  be  for  naught. 

f  We  shall  protect  our  system  against  all  en- 
emies, foreign  and  domestic,  and  conserve  the  basic 
methods,  practices,  attitudes,  and  governmental 
organisms  that  time  has  proved  most  profitable 
for  the  solution  of  our  problems.  For  example, 
individual  initiative,  competitive  enterprise,  the 
maximum  local  control  of  government  are  rooted 
in  our  belief  that  the  human  individual  is  the  basis 
t>f  society  and  the  key  to  growth  and  progress. 
They  work !  To  ignore  them  in  the  solution  of 
oroblems  is  to  water  down  the  American  formula 
'or  achievement. 

I  1[  We  strive  to  correct  the  faulty  and  deficient 
n  such  manner  that  haste  for  change  will  not 
raste  resources  and  effort,  that  constructive  evolu- 
lon  will  not  degenerate  into  destructive  revolu- 
ion. 

|We  know  we  must  expand  aggressively  the 
pplication  of  new  scientific  knowledge  and  new 
3chniques  to  every  field  of  human  endeavor  for 
ie  improvement  of  man's  existence.  War  neces- 
ty  made  nuclear  fission  initially  a  science  of  de- 
ruction,  but  we  aspire  to  be  foremost  in  harness- 
ig  its  mighty  power  for  peaceful  use  and  the 
Jtterment  of  human  living.  Finally,  we  seek 
mstantly  to  enrich  the  cultural  content  of  our 
lily  living.    We  hope  to  fortify  the  spirit  of  all 

us  m  a  wise  understanding  of  our  country's 

>le  in  this  time  of  quick  and  vast  change  and  to 

-epare  her  better  to  lead  toward  peace. 

As  soldiers  you  will  live  by  the  traditions  of 

vice— built  in  the  halls  and  on  the  campus 

this  greatest  of  all  academies  of  its  kind,  and 
j  many  battlefields  from  Bunker  Hill  to  the 
brean  mountains.  They  are  a  spiritual  heritage 
nose  intact  preservation  must  be  a  first  concern. 
1  the  wit  and  knowledge  you  may  achieve  can 
unt  for  little  in  a  desperate  clutch  unless  there 
rns  within  you  the  inspiration  springing  from 
eat  traditions. 
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But  you  must  be  ruthless  in  a  self-imposed  com- 
mand never  to  rest  in  the  pursuit  of  new  knowl- 
edge, in  your  application  of  it  to  your  own  duties. 
You  will  be  pioneers  in  the  search  for  new  ways  to 
strengthen  the  common  defense  from  the  platoon 
to  the  General  Staff.  Many  times  you  will  feel 
that  your  mistakes  outnumber  your  triumphs.  But 
without  the  yeast  of  pioneers,  the  United  States 
Army  or  any  other  organization  of  men  cannot 
escape  degeneration  into  a  ritualistic  worship  of 
the  status  quo. 

All  of  us  gratefully  acknowledge,  as  our  fathers 
before  us,  our  dependence  on  the  guidance  of 
Divine  Providence.  But  this  dependence  must 
not  tempt  us  to  evade  our  personal  responsibility 
to  use  every  one  of  our  individual  and  collective 
talents  for  the  better  discharge  of  our  lifetime 
missions.  Working  and  living  in  this  spirit,  you 
as  soldiers  will  make  yourselves  and  the  Army  a 
professional  counterpart  of  the  American  Way— 
jealously  conserving  principle;  forceful  in  prac- 
tice; courageous  and  calm  in  present  crises ;  stead- 
fast and  patient  in  the  long  campaign  for  a  secure 
and  peaceful  world ;  stout  of  faith  in  yourselves, 
your  Alma  Mater,  your  country,  and  your  God.' 


Western  Proposal  on  Time  and  Place 
for  Four-Power  Meeting 

Press  release  321  dated  June  6 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  tripartite  note  (U.S., 
U.K.,  and  France)  delivered,  at  Moscow  on  June 
6   to   the   Ministry   of  Foreign  Affairs   of   the 

U.S.S.R.: 

The  Governments  of  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  refer  to  their  Notes  of 
May  10, 1955,  addressed  to  the  Soviet  Government 
proposing  an  early  meeting  of  the  four  Heads  of 
Government.1  They  recall  that  during  their  in- 
formal conversations  in  Vienna  on  May  14  and  15, 
the  four  Foreign  Ministers  agreed  upon  the  de- 
sirability of  such  a  meeting,  and  the  three  Govern- 
ments are  pleased  to  find  this  view  affirmed  in  the 
Note  of  May  26  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.2 

With  respect  to  the  place  for  a  meeting  of  the 
four  Heads  of  Government,  it  will  be  recalled  that 

1  Bulletin  of  May  23,  1955,  p.  832. 

2  Not  printed. 
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at  Vienna  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  three  Gov- 
ernments suggested  Lausanne,  whereas  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  suggested  Vienna  and  the  Soviet 
Government  confirmed  this  suggestion  in  its  Note 
of  May  26.  In  light  of  the  divergent  views  with 
respect  to  where  the  meeting  might  be  held,  the 
Governments  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  now  propose  that  the  four  Heads 
of  Government  meet  at  Geneva,  where  there  are 
excellent  facilities  for  a  meeting  of  this  im- 
portance. 

The  three  Governments  accordingly  propose 
that  the  four  Heads  of  Government  meet  in  Gen- 
eva from  July  18  through  July  21  inclusive. 

An  early  reply  would  be  very  much  appreciated 
in  order  to  permit  the  necessary  arrangements  to 
be  made  with  the  Government  of  Switzerland, 
which  has  informed  the  three  Governments  that 
the  holding  of  such  a  meeting  in  Geneva  on  the 
dates  set  forth  above  is  agreeable. 


Heads  of  Government  Meeting 
With  the  U.S.S.R. 

Press  release  328  dated  June  7 

At  his  news  conference  on  June  7  Secretary 
Dulles  was  ashed  a  series  of  questions  relating  to 
the  preparations  for  and  the  prospects  of  the  suc- 
cessful outcome  of  the  proposed  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment meeting  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Secre- 
tary opened  by  discussing  the  meeting  which  will 
be  held  at  San  Francisco  in  June. 

We  will  be  meeting  in  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Molotov  will  be  there.  There  will  be  a  meeting 
of  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  at  that  time.  I 
have  just  had  an  acceptance  by  Mr.  Molotov  of 
an  invitation  to  dinner,  which  I  gave  him  for 
Monday,  the  20th  of  June,  with  the  British  and 
French  Foreign  Ministers.  I  do  not  imagine  that 
any  decision  will  be  taken  as  to  a  further  meeting 
of  the  Foreign  Ministers  until  after  we  have  met 
and  discussed  the  situation  in  San  Francisco. 

Asked  whether  this  might  make  it  unnecessary 
to  have  a  preliminary  Foreign  Ministers  meeting 
at  Geneva  prior  to  the  Heads  of  Government 
meeting,  Secretary  Dulles  replied: 

It's  conceivable  that  we  might  be  able  to  clean 
up  the  preliminary  matters  at  San  Francisco  so 
as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  have  a  meeting  of  the 
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Foreign    Ministers    immediately    preceding   tb 
meeting  of  Heads  of  Government.     This  is 
possibility. 

Asked  what  sort  of  preliminary  matters  ai 
involved  in  this,  whether  they  are  mechanict 
arrangements  or  questions  of  substance,  the  Set 
retary  replied: 

Well,  they  would  be  partly  what  you  refer  to  ; 
mechanical  arrangements,  the  question  of  how  yi 
meet  and  questions  of  presiding,  the  translations- 
whether  they  are  simultaneous  or  consecutive- 
and  then  in  general  the  scope  of  the  meetin 
which  was  outlined  in  general  in  the  terms  of  tl 
invitation.1  But  this  can  usefully  be  elaborated,' 
think,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  rather  limited  tin 
of  the  Heads  of  Government  is  used  to  the  be 
advantage. 

Asked  whether  he  anticipated  that  after  ti 
meeting  of  the  Heads  of  Government  the  post 
bility  existed  of  a  further  meeting  of  the  Foreic 
Ministers  in  the  week  or  2  weeks  immediate 
following,  Secretary  Dulles  replied: 

Well,  we  don't  contemplate — at  least  I  dor 
contemplate — staying  on  there  after  the  Heads  i 
Government  depart,  although  it's  always  coi 
ceivable  that  developments  might  make  th 
desirable. 

Asked  who  will  accompany  the  President  besid 
himself,  the  Secretary  replied: 

The  purpose  is  to  hold  the  delegation  down 
a  size  which  is  commensurate  with  the  restrict' 
and  limited  purpose  of  the  meeting.     You  recs 
that  the  invitation  says  that  the  problems  betwe 
us  should  be  tackled  in  two  stages.    The  first  sta 
would  be  a  meeting  of  the  Heads  of  Governmei 
at  which  no  substantive  decisions  would  be  soug< 
but  where  the  problems  would  be  identified  ai. 
procedures  for  their  solution  would  be  soug] 
Now,  since  we  do  not  go  to  this  meeting  with  t 
idea  of  arriving  at  substantive  decisions,  th 
makes  it  less  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  lar 
delegation  than  if  we  were  going  to  deal  with  m: 
ters  of  substance. 

Asked  about  the  policy  as  to  releasing  inform- 
tion  from  those  meetings,  Secretary  Dulles  ■ 
plied: 

Well,  that  would  be  another  of  the  matt-- 
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rhich  would  probably  be  discussed  by  the  Foreign 
Dnisters,  as  to  what  arrangements  for  publicity 
here  will  be.  In  the  previous  meetings  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers,  such  as  the  meeting  which  took 
lace  at  Berlin  and  the  preceding  meetings  of  the 
>called  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  it  has  been 
OStomary  to  give  out  a  rather  full  abstract  of 
hat  took  place.  Whether  that  will  be  followed 
Bre  is  one  of  the  matters  which  would  presumably 
e  discussed  at  San  Francisco  or  at  some  meeting 
rior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Heads  of  Government 
lemselves. 

Asked  what  his  recommendations  to  Mr.  Molotov 
yould  be,  the  Secretary  replied: 

Well,  I  generally  believe  in  giving  pretty  full 
nblicity  to  these  meetings.  I  think  that  experi- 
nce  demonstrates  that  very  little  harm  comes 
rom  publicity  and  that  an  attempt  to  impose 
?ereev  merely  leads  to  recriminations  between  the 
ifferent  delegations,  where  leaks  sometimes  occur. 

would  expect  there  would  be  pretty  general 
now  ledge  of  what  goes  on. 

Asked  whether  he  expected  the  three  Foreign 
(misters  in  New  York  to  invite  Chancellor 
[denauer  to  sit  in  with  them  for  talks,  Secretary 
^vlles  replied: 

Well,  I  would  hope  that  we  could  arrange  to 
ave  a  meeting  in  which  Chancellor  Adenauer 
■ould  also  be  present.  I  am  not  quite  certain 
bout  his  plans.  I  think  he  plans  to  be  down  here 
n  the  14th  and  then  be  back  in  New  York.  I  shall 
e  seeing  him  when  he  is  here  and  try  to  work  out 

time  when  we  could  talk  together  about  matters 
•hich  would  particularly  concern  the  Federal  Re- 
ublic  of  Germany,  viz.,  the  question  of  how  to  go 
bout  the  task  of  promoting  the  unification  of 
rermany. 

Asked  the  precise  purpose  of  the  meeting  with 
he  British  and  French  in  New  York,  the  Secretary 
eplied: 

The  purpose  is  to  concert  our  own  views  and  be 
are  we  see  this  problem  alike  before  we  deal  with 
tie  matter  on  a  four-power  basis.  It  has  been 
ustomary  to  have  such  meetings.  There  have 
een,  prior  to  all  of  the  recent  four-power  meet- 
igs,  informal  working  groups  which  have  repre- 
snted  the  three  powers  and  which  have  gone  over 
ae  problems  that  we  are  apt  to  face,  and  then 


there  have  been  meetings  of  the  three  Western 
Ministers  themselves  to  bring  their  ideas  into  har- 
mony. In  the  case  of  the  Berlin  Conference  we 
met  almost  daily  before  going  into  session  on  a 
four-power  basis.  This  meeting  would  be  pre- 
liminary to  the  four-power  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  at  San  Francisco. 

Noting  that  the  Secretary  and  the  President 
have  identified  German  reunification  and  Eastern 
Europe  as  subjects  which  might  be  discussed  in 
an  exploratory  fashion  at  the  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment level  and  that  the  Soviets  have  also  referred 
to  a  European  security  pact  and  disarmament,  a 
correspondent  asked  the  Secretary  if  he  could 
identify  other  topics  that  might  be  discussed.  He 
replied: 

I  think  that  that  would  cover  the  principal 
problems  to  be  discussed.  I  think  also  perhaps 
I  mentioned  in  my  radio-television  talk  with  the 
President,  when  I  first  got  back,  what  I  identify 
as  the  problem  of  the  activities  of  international 
communism — such  matters  as  were  covered  by 
the  Litvinov  agreement.2 

Asked  whether  Far  Eastern  questions  would 
come  up,  the  Secretary  replied: 

I  would  not  expect  Far  Eastern  questions  to 
come  up. 

Asked  about  the  satellites,  he  replied: 

I  thought  that  was  covered  by  the  question  put 
to  me. 

Asked  whether  he  could  indicate  some  possible 
optimistic  results  that  could  occur  from  the  meet- 
ing at  the  summit,  Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

The  opportunity  for  good  coming  out  of  this 
conference  will  depend  primarily  upon  whether 
or  not  the  Soviet  rulers  are  willing  to  put  a  spirit 
of  accomplishment  into  some  of  the  things  which 
we  all  profess  to  be  interested  in,  many  of  which 
are  already  covered  in  fact  by  existing  agreements 
but  where  actual  progress  has  been  impossible 
and  lagged.  Now  we  did  get  a  result  in  the  case 
of  the  Austrian  Treaty,  which  had  been  a  matter 
of  negotiation  for  8  years.  A  promise  to  give 
freedom  and  independence  to  Austria  had  been 
made  back  in  1943,  but,  as  we  tried  to  realize  that 
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promise,  there  were  obstacles,  delay,  and  so  forth, 
and  nothing  really  happened  until  April  of  this 
year.  Now  one  can  ask,  "Why  did  it  happen?" 
One  can  never  surely  know  the  answer  to  those 
questions,  but  it  is  at  least  instructive  that  it  hap- 
pened when  the  ratification  of  the  Paris  Accords 
seemed  definitely  assured.  In  other  words,  it  was 
the  action  by  the  Western  Powers  which  seemed 
to  have  brought  about  a  change  of  heart  rather 
than  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  at  long 
last  decided  that  it  would  honor  an  agreement 
which  it  had  made. 

Now  there  are  plenty  of  agreements  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  which  cover  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects,  and  the  question  is,  is  there  going 
to  be  a  new  spirit  in  accomplishing  some  of  those 
things?  I  think  that  this  conference  will  go  a 
long  way  in  determining  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  a  new  spirit  infused  into  efforts  to  solve 
these  problems,  or  whether  the  efforts  to  solve 
these  problems  will  really  mean  merely  giving  lip 
service  to  them  and  that  the  processes  that  are 
to  be  pursued  are  processes  actually  of  procras- 
tination and  of  delay  rather  than  of  a  serious 
desire  to  settle. 

Once  there  was  a  desire  to  settle  the  Austrian 
question,  the  outstanding  matters,  that  had  defied 
solution  for  8  years,  were  all  solved  in  a  couple 
of  weeks. 

Now  some  of  the  problems,  obviously,  are  so 
complicated  and  intricate — such  as  the  problem  of 
disarmament— that  there,  even  with  the  best  of 
will,  it  will  take,  I'm  afraid,  a  very  considerable 
time  before  a  solution  can  be  found.  The  prob- 
lem is  inherently  one  of  immense  difficulty.  But 
there  are  other  matters  which  are  much  simpler 
in  character  which  could  be  resolved  if  there  was  a 
will  to  do  it. 

Now  this  conference  will  determine,  I  think, 
largely  whether  there  is  a  will  to  do  it.  If  there 
is  a  will  and  we  can  put  a  new  spirit  into  some  of 
these  things,  then  a  great  deal  of  good  can  come 
out  of  this  meeting.  If  it  seems  that  the  meeting 
is  merely  to  be  used  for  propaganda  purposes  and 
that  the  real  intent  is  still  to  delay  and  obstruct 
the  carrying  out  of  past  agreements,  then  very 
little  good  will  come  out  of  the  meeting.  We  are 
hopeful  that  there  will  be  evidence  of  a  new  spirit, 
and,  if  so,  much  could  be  accomplished  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time  in  the  succeeding — the 
second — stage  of  the  proceedings. 


Asked  whether  he  thought  the  recent  Soviet 
Yugoslav  talks  in  Belgrade  have  a  hearing  on  tfu 
climate  of  the  Big  Four  Conference,  the  Secretcm 
replied: 

Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  significant  relationship 
between  the  two.  Much  of  what  needs  to  be  done 
relates  to  the  situation  in  Central  and  Southerr 
Europe,  such  as  the  status  of  the  Soviet  Zone  o1 
Germany — the  status  of  the  other  satellite  coun 
tries.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  attitude  which  th( 
Soviet  Union  took  toward  the  independence  oi 
Yugoslavia,  coupled  with  the  change  of  attitude 
which  they  took  toward  the  Austrian  Treaty,  may 
perhaps,  indicate  a  change  of  attitude  toward  thai 
whole  area.  Therefore,  I  do  approach  this  meet- 
ing with  more  hope  of  moving  toward  mutuallj 
acceptable  solutions  which  would  cover  that  area 
of  the  world  which  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
tension,  at  least  so  far  as  the  West  is  concerned 
I  think  one  can  feel  that  the  Austrian  Treaty  and 
the  Belgrade  negotiations  are  a  good  augury. 

Asked  whether  he  thought  it  possible  the  Soviex 
Government  may  be  prepared  to  loosen  the  rein  a 
little  bit  on  the  Eastern  European  satellites,  the 
Secretary  replied: 

I  think  that  is  a  possibility,  yes. 

Asked  whether  he  was  suggesting  that  the  first 
step  would  be  the  implementation  of  such  war- 
time agreements  as  were  made  concerning  the 
satellite  countries,  especially  the  Yalta  Agree- 
ment, Secretary  Dulles  replied: 

Yes.  You  can  go  back  to  the  Yalta  Agreement. 
You  may  recall  that  the  Moscow  Declaration  of 
November  1, 1  think  it  was  1943,  which  is  generally 
referred  to  as  the  Declaration  about  Austria,  was 
not  confined  to  Austria.  It  said  that  Austria,  as 
the  firsr  victim  of  Hitlerite  aggression,  should  be 
given  its  freedom  and  independence,  and,  in  effect, 
it  went  on  to  say,  thus  setting  an  example  which 
could  be  carried  out  in  terms  of  Austria's  neigh- 
bors. That  Declaration  of  November  1943  covered 
not  only  Austria  but  Austria's  neighbors,  and  it- 
self suggested  that  what  was  done  with  Austria 
might  be  an  example  which  might  be  applied  to 
other  countries,  such  as  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
and  the  like. 

Asked  whether  he  would  rely  also  on  the  Yalta 
Agreement,  the  Secretary  replied: 

Yes.  There  are  agreements  at  Yalta,  agree- 
ments at  Potsdam. 
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Recent  Achievements  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles  '■ 


You  who  graduate  today  take  on  new  responsi- 
bilities which  a  university  education  should  enable 
rou  to  discharge  with  credit  and  honor.  You  do 
50  at  a  time  when  your  country  particularly  needs 
he  benefit  of  well-trained  minds.  I  find  that  the 
leed  is  particularly  pressing  in  the  field  of  inter- 
lational  affairs.  Some  of  you,  I  hope,  will  ac- 
ually  make  that  field  your  life  profession.  But 
vhatever  be  your  choice,  you  will  as  a  citizen  have 
i  duty  to  help  to  create  a  sound  public  opinion 
bout  international  affairs. 

Xever  before  has  the  United  States  carried  so 
Teat  an  international  responsibility.  Today  the 
•reservation  of  world  peace  and  the  defense  of 
rorld  freedom  rest  primarily  upon  us. 

That  is  a  vast  change  from  the  situation  even  a 
ew  years  ago.     The  United  States  was  merely 

spectator  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  First 
^orld  War.  Again  in  the  1930's,  others  had  the 
rimary  responsibility  to  preserve  peace  and  free- 
om.  The  United  States  was  somewhat  more  ac- 
ve  than  it  had  been  prior  to  the  First  World 
Tar.  But  still  our  role  was  essentially  that  of 
lectator. 

Today  the  primary  responsibility  rests  upon 
ie  United  States.  Many  others  play  an  impor- 
int  and  often  an  indispensable  part.  But  each 
f  the  other  free  nations  recognizes  that  the  preser- 
ition  of  peace  and  freedom  depends  more  upon 
ie  conduct  and  the  example  of  the  United  States 
ian  upon  any  other  single  factor. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  give  you  an  ap- 
raisal  of  our  foreign  policy.  I  would,  however, 
y  a  few  introductory  words  as  to  our  basic 
lilosophy. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  two  concepts  are 
i 

P  Made  at  commencement  exercises  at  the  University  of 
•uth  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C,  on  June  6  (press  release 
•'7). 
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inseparable— peace  and  freedom.  It  is  easy  to 
preserve  peace  by  sacrificing  freedom.  The  hard 
task  is  to  preserve  freedom  without  having  to  fight 
for  freedom.  Despotic  aggressors  are  seldom 
halted  until  they  come  up  against  those  who  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  even  life  itself  rather  than  sur- 
render freedom  for  themselves  and  their  loved 
ones.  Yet  we  must  recognize  that,  with  the  mod- 
ern development  of  means  of  destruction,  war  is 
apt  itself  to  destroy  the  very  freedoms  it  would 
preserve.  So  the  task  of  statesmanship  and  of 
diplomacy  which  devolves  upon  the  United  States 
is  to  stop  despotic  aggressors  who  are  restrained 
only  by  knowledge  that  free  men  are  willing  to 
fight,  and  at  the  same  time  stop  them  without 
actually  having  to  fight  them.  That  is  a  difficult 
assignment,  as  history  teaches. 

Too  often  there  is  a  tragic  cycle.  First  there  is 
war,  with  all  of  its  horrors.  Then  there  is  peace 
and  a  passionate  determination  to  avoid  another 
war,  at  almost  any  price.  In  consequence,  when 
aggressors  again  threaten  freedom,  there  is  an 
initial  tendency  to  sacrifice  freedom  to  preserve 
peace.  That  stimulates  the  appetite  of  aggressors 
and  leads  them  to  feel  that  they  can  proceed 
without  serious  risk  of  war.  So  the  aggressors 
miscalculate  and  pursue  their  evil  way.  By  that 
time  it  is  too  late  for  the  free  peoples  to  preserve 
freedom  with  peace.  They  have  to  fight  to  con- 
vince aggressors  that  freedom  is  valued  more  than 
peace  without  freedom. 

Today  the  task  is  to  break  that  vicious  circle. 
Never  was  there  a  task  so  difficult  or  so  impera- 
tive. It  calls  for  delicate  decisions,  which  some- 
times involve  the  taking  of  risks.  But  these  risks 
can  be  minimized  if  we  develop  and  use  the  assets 
which  are  available  to  us. 
It  is  of  two  such  assets  that  I  would  speak  today. 
One  asset  is  the  dedicated,  highly  qualified  body 
of  career  men  and  women  who,  in  the  Department 
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of  State  and  in  the  Foreign  Service,  help  to  make 
and  carry  out  foreign  policy.  The  other  asset  is 
a  nation  which  is  united  and  nonpartisan  in  back- 
ing up  our  Nation's  foreign  policy. 

The  United  States  does  possess  both  of  these 
assets  in  good  measure,  and  for  that  our  own 
Nation  and  the  whole  world  can  be  grateful. 


A  Dedicated  Career  Service 

Since  becoming  Secretary  of  State  about  2y2 
years  ago,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  much 
firsthand  contact  with  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  personally  visited  33  coun- 
tries, some  of  them  several  times.  I  have  thus 
seen  at  firsthand  our  forward  positions  and  those 
who  support  them.  I  have  been  deeply  impressed 
by  the  competence  of  our  representatives  in  these 
countries.  Also,  it  is  my  observation  that  the 
Foreign  Service  career  officers  and  civil  servants 
of  the  Department  of  State  have  in  general  shown 
complete  loyalty  to  the  President  and  to  me  as  his 
principal  adviser  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy. 

This  is  no  slight  tribute.  For  20  years  before 
the  inauguration  of  President  Eisenhower,  there 
had  been  a  Democrat  administration.  Inevitably, 
through  these  years,  appointments  and  promo- 
tions had  come  under  Democrat  auspices.  Some 
Americans  felt  that  such  a  group  could  not  loyally 
serve  a  Republican  administration  and  help  it  to 
succeed.  They  thought  that  the  only  proper  course 
for  the  new  administration  was  to  bring  about 
sweeping  changes  of  personnel. 

I  felt  that  that  approach  would  have  been  a 
grave  mistake.  It  would  not  have  been  possible 
through  newly  appointed  persons  to  replace  the 
background  of  knowledge  and  the  technical  train- 
ing which  were  required.  I  had  faith  in  the  ex- 
isting corps  and  believed  that  they  would  in  fact 
be  loyal  to  our  Nation  and  to  whomever  our  repre- 
sentative processes  put  into  authority  over  them. 
I  knew  that  if  this  were  not  the  case,  then  the 
Nation  was  indeed  in  a  desperate  plight. 

The  United  States  cannot  discharge  its  respon- 
sibilities to  itself  and  to  the  other  free  nations 
if  every  change  of  political  complexion  at  Wash- 
ington requires  also  a  radical  change  in  the  career 
officers  who  help  to  make  and  to  administer  our 
foreign  policies.  To  have  attempted  such  a  change 
would  have  involved  a  virtual  hiatus  in  the  con- 


duct of  foreign  affairs  at  a  time  when  this  would 
have  been  disastrous. 

My  faith  has  been  justified  by  events.  There 
has  been  a  loyalty  which  has  made  it  possible 
to  achieve  many  good  results.  Wherever  one  turns 
in  the  different  areas  of  our  interest — Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  Asia,  and  Latin  America — our  di- 
plomacy has  helped  to  register  conspicuous  I 
accomplishments. 

In  Europe,  we  have  had  the  Trieste  settlement, 
the  creation  of  Western  European  Union,  the 
bringing  of  a  free  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  a 
Saar  settlement,  and  most  recently  the  signing 
of  a  treaty  with  Austria  which  will  liberate  that 
country  from  Soviet  occupation. 

In  the  Middle  East,  Iran  was  snatched  from 
the  grip  of  the  Tudeh  Communist  Party  and  the 
oil  dispute  settled  so  that  Iran's  economy  is  re- 
vitalized in  friendly  association  with  the  West. 
In  Egypt,  the  Suez  Canal  dispute,  which  carried 
the  danger  of  war  between  Egypt  and  Britain, 
has  been  amicably  settled. 

In  Asia,  the  Korean  War  was  brought  to  an 
end  without  sacrifice  of  principle.  And  the 
Western  Pacific  outposts  of  freedom  have  been 
strengthened  by  a  series  of  security  pacts  with 
the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  the  Manila 
Pact,  this  was  done  by  the  joining  together  of 
eight  nations  for  the  defense  of  the  free  peoples 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

In  Latin  America,  the  Caracas  Conference  laid 
down  a  new  hemispheric  doctrine.  The  American 
States  decided  and  proclaimed  that  control  by 
international  communism  of  the  political  institu- 
tions of  any  American  State  would  be  a  danger 
to  the  collective  peace  and  security.  That  doctrine 
serves  the  needs  of  our  time  as  did  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  during  the  last  century.  An  immediate 
result  was  the  liberation  of  Guatemala  from  the 
grip  of  communism. 

In  the  economic  field  we  have  found  and  pursued 
sound  trade  and  fiscal  policies.  These  have 
strengthened  our  own  United  States  economy  and 
at  the  same  time  strengthened  the  economies  of 
other  free  nations.  Thus  we  have  frustrated  what 
has  been  a  long  cherished  hope  of  Soviet  policy, 
namely,  that  the  capitalistic  world  would  fall 
apart  under  the  impact  of  economic  crises.  In- 
stead it  has  been  the  Soviet  bloc  that  has  staggered 
under  the  impact  of  economic  problems  which, 
apparently,  its  system  has  been  unable  to  solve. 
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ese  facts  must,  indeed,  bring  discouragement 
he  Communists  as  they  look  out  over  the  world 
ay.  ami  it  must  force  them  to  reappraise  their 
i  past  thinking. 

?hese  are  a  few  of  many  developments  for 
ich  the  credit  belongs  largely  to  the  staff  of  the 
partment  of  State  and  to  our  Foreign  Service 
:ers.  They  have  indispensably  contributed  to 
iging  to  pass  the  signal  achievements  to  which 
Uude,  and  many  others  not  so  conspicuous  but 
)  important. 

pay  tribute  here  not  only  to  those  who  rank 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  or  as  Ambassa- 
s  or  heads  of  mission  abroad  but  also  to  those 
esser  rank,  not  forgetting  the  typists,  the  code 
k.^,  rhe  communications  officers,  who  bear  heavy 
dens  and  make  great  and  often  sacrificial  con- 
utions  to  the  common  cause. 
a  time  of  war  the  whole  Nation  feels  a  deep 
«  of  gratitude  to  those  in  our  armed  services 
>,  for  the  duration  of  war,  risk  much  and  en- 
8  many  hardships  for  our  Nation.  Those  who 
icate  their  whole  lives  to  the  Foreign  Service 
he  United  States  also  risk  much  and  endure 
h,  and  they  too  deserve  the  recognition  and 
;itude  of  the  American  people.  They  are  the 
:k  troops  who  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle  for 
;e  and  freedom. 

our  President  Eussell  knows  well  whereof  I 
ik.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Public  Com- 
ee  on  Personnel,  the  so-called  Wriston  Corn- 
er, which  at  my  request  studied  the  much  neg- 
xl  state  of  the  Foreign  Service  and  made  valu- 

recommendations  for  maintaining  and  in- 
sing  its  strength  and  vigor.    I  am  glad  to  say 

this  report  is  being  rapidly  translated  into 
■L  Every  one  of  its  50  and  more  concrete 
mmendations  have  been,  or  are  in  process  of 
g,  carried  out.  Thus  the  Foreign  Service  will 
f  growing  value  for  the  future. 

rtisanship  in  Foreign  Policy 

ie  second  asset  of  which  I  would  speak  is  the 
y  of  the  American  Nation  behind  the  inter- 
nal policies  of  the  President.  That  is  notably 
enced  by  the  Congress. 

)day  our  foreign  policies  cannot  succeed  in 
jrving  freedom  with  peace  unless  there  is  unity 
ie  broad  lines  of  our  foreign  policy. 
e  do  not  today  live  for  ourselves  alone.    Our 
gn  policy  is  not  just  United  States  foreign 
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policy.  It  merges  with  the  foreign  policy  of  many 
nations  and  many  peoples.  That  is  the  way  in 
which  free-world  unity  is  achieved.  Therefore, 
we  cannot  play  with  foreign  policy  as  with  some- 
thing that  is  just  our  own.  It  is  impressed  with  a 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  That  requires 
that  we  make  of  it  something  that  is  dependable 
and  something  that  is  consistent,  for  the  fortunes 
and  lives  of  many  people  are  risked  upon  it. 

The  United  States  has  a  remarkable  postwar 
record  in  this  respect.  During  the  10  years  since 
1945  we  have  experienced,  at  our  Nation's  capital, 
almost  every  possible  variety  of  political  setup. 
We  have  had  a  Democratic  President  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress.  We  have  had  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent and  a  Republican  Congress.  We  have  had  a 
Republican  President  and  a  Republican  Congress. 
We  have  had,  and  now  have,  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent with  a  Democratic  Congress.  Throughout 
these  vicissitudes  of  politics  our  foreign  policy  in 
its  broad  outlines  has  been  consistent.  There  are 
honest  and  healthy  differences  of  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  precise  formulation  and  the  applica- 
tion of  some  of  our  policies.  There  has,  however, 
been  an  overall  national  recognition  of  the  peril 
that  flows  from  international  communism  and  an 
acceptance  of  the  proposition  that  the  United 
States  has  a  primary  duty  to  meet  that  peril — 
and  to  meet  it  not  after  it  has  first  overpowered 
the  rest  of  the  world  so  that  we  have  to  meet  it 
alone,  but  to  meet  the  peril  in  partnership  with 
friends  and  allies. 

There  has  also  been  consistent  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  those  who  are  strong  should 
help  to  bear  the  burden  of  those  who  are  weak  and 
that  the  United  States,  with  a  productive  capacity 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
should  as  a  matter  of  enlightened  self-interest 
help  build  the  worldwide  strength  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  freedom. 

I,  myself,  as  a  lifelong  Republican,  consistently 
sought  under  Democratic  administrations  to  prac- 
tice and  to  develop  bipartisanship  in  foreign  pol- 
icy. As  a  young  man  I  served  under  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
of  1919.  Later  on,  and  particularly  during  this 
last  decade,  I  was  closely  associated  with  Gov- 
ernor Dewey,  then  the  titular  head  of  the  Re- 
publican  Party,  and  with  Senator  Vandenberg,  in 
developing  a  nonpartisan  attitude  toward  foreign 
policy.  Five  Democrat  Secretaries  of  State  each 
gave  me  the  opportunity  of  working  with  them 
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on  particular  occasions.  Among  them  was  your 
own  Governor  Byrnes,  who  has  a  record  un- 
matched in  its  variety  of  distinguished  service  to 
his  State  and  Nation. 

In  1949,  when  I  was  United  States  Senator 
from  New  York,  I  shared  with  Senator  Vanden- 
berg  the  task  of  bringing  about  ratification  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  it  was  we  two  who 
introduced  the  first  military  defense  assistance 
bill. 

Now  that  I  serve  as  a  Republican  Secretary 
of  State,  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  spirit  of 
bipartisanship,  which  in  years  past  I  helped  to 
create  on  the  Republican  side,  is  being  recipro- 
cated by  the  Democratic  side.  In  the  Senate  we 
have  as  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee a  great  Democrat,  an  honorary  alumnus 
of  this  university,  Walter  F.  George.  My  work- 
ins:  relations  with  him  are  of  the  closest.  Since 
he  became  Chairman  last  January,  the  Senate  has 
approved  almost  unanimously  the  Manila  Pact 
for  the  collective  security  of  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Formosa,  and  the  two  treaties  granting 
sovereignty  and  independence  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  bringing  that  nation  into 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  The 
maximum  number  of  votes  cast  against  any  one 
of  these  four  treaties  was  six. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  the 
Senate  is  alone  important  in  relation  to  the  con- 
duct of  international  affairs.  While  the  Senate 
does  have  a  special  role  with  reference  to  the  mak- 
ing of  treaties,  there  is  very  little  that  can  be  done 
in  the  international  field,  including  the  perform- 
ance of  treaty  obligations,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
friendly  bipartisan  approach  which  has  been 
manifested  in  the  Senate  by  the  acts  to  which  I 
allude  has  been  equally  manifested  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  particularly  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  your  distinguished  alumnus,  James  P. 
Richards. 

The  major  authorizations  of  international  pro- 
grams originate  in  the  House  and  with  Mr.  Rich- 
ards' Committee.  I  have  always  found  there  a 
sympathetic  and  highly  competent  understanding 
of  our  problems. 

The  world  famous  "Richards  Amendment,"  in 
the  mutual  security  authorization  of  2  years  ago, 
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usefully  served  to  emphasize  to  our  Euroj 
friends  the  importance  which  our  Nation  atta< 
to  the  integration  of  the  Western  European 
tions,  so  that  in  greater  unity  they  would 
greater  strength. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Congress  took  ac 
which,  I  believe,  is  almost  unique  in  its  til 
demonstration  that  the  Nation  is  unitedly  r< 
to  fight  for  freedom,  if  need  be,  rather  than  s 
fice  freedom  for  peace.  I  refer  to  what  is 
Public  Law  4,  which  authorized  the  Preside) 
use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  ii 
fense  of  Formosa  and  of  related  areas  det 
by  the  President  to  be  appropriate  to  the  del 
of  Formosa.2  It  was  the  House  of  Reprea 
tives  which  took  the  initiative  in  this  nu 
Immediately  after  the  President  sent  his  mes 
to  the  Congress,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Comir 
held  hearings.  It  reported  out  unanimous 
bill  giving  effect  to  the  President's  request,  an 
House  passed  it  with  but  three  opposing  -\ 
All  of  that  was  done  in  less  than  36  hours. 
Senate  acted  a  few  days  later,  also  with  only 
votes  in  opposition.  That  was  a  dramatic 
effective  demonstration  of  an  America  unite* 
the  defense  of  freedom. 

I  cannot  overestimate  the  importance  to  oui 
tion  and  to  the  world  of  such  national  unity  i 
lation  to  foreign  policy. 

Big  Four  Meeting 

During  recent  weeks  hopes  have  tended  tx 
because  the  Heads  of  Government  of  the  so-c 
Big  Four  are  planning  to  meet.  I  hope  tha 
meeting  will  be  useful.  Surely  the  United  £ 
will  do  all  in  its  power  to  make  it  so.  But  o 
thing  I  am  certain — that  is,  that  the  meetin 
not  end  the  necessity  for  strong  and  vigorou 
tional  and  international  security  policies  an 
national  unity  behind  them.  Neither  will 
the  dependence  of  our  Nation  upon  its  loya 
efficient  Foreign  Service. 

The  Soviet  rulers  refer  to  the  forthcoming 
ing  as  designed  to  "relax"  international  ten 
The  meeting  will,  I  hope,  serve  to  identif 
present  causes  of  tension  and  set  a  course 
may  lead  to  eliminating  threats  to  peace  anc 
dom.  But  I  am  doubtful  about  the  "rela 
part  of  the  Soviet  formula. 
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It  will  take  more  than  words,  and  more  than  one 
etinir.  to  create  conditions  which  will  justify 
izing  the  efforts  which  we  have  been  making. 
[  believe  that  the  American  people  are  suffici- 
ly  stout  of  heart  not  to  want  to  be  fooled.  So 
g  as  there  is  peril,  it  is  far  safer,  although  not 
asant,  to  see  the  peril.  Then  there  is  a  better 
IBM  that  it  will  be  avoided.  I  believe  we  shall 
id  for  some  time  yet  to  live  as  a  Nation  that  is 
periled.  That  is  the  only  prudent  course  to 
low.  During  recent  years  a  realization  of 
lger  has  given  birth  to  bipartisan  policies  and 
fltkee  which  have  served  us  well  in  terms  of 
■  and  freedom.  Let  us  hold  fast  to  that  which 
been  proved  good. 


ur  Powers  Meet  on  Question  of 
st  German  Road  Tolls 

.S.  Embassy  at  Bonn  announced  on  May 
'hat  the  following  tripartite  communique  hud 
n  issued  that  day  in  Berlin  by  the  Ambassadors 
'he  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United 
tes  following  their  meeting  with  Soviet  High 
vndssioner  G.  M.  Pushkin. 

he  French  Ambassador  to  the  German  Federal 
mblic.  M.  Francois  Poncet,  the  United  States 
bassador,  Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  and  the 
ttth  Ambassador,  Sir  Frederick  Hoyer  Millar, 
today  with  the  Soviet  High  Commissioner, 
G.  M.  Pushkin,  to  discuss  the  question  of 
ffs  on  highway  traffic  to  Berlin  which  have 
i  imposed  by  the  Soviet  Zone  authorities.1 
meeting  took  place  at  Mr.  Pushkin's  office  in 
East  Sector  of  Berlin.  The  Western  ambas- 
>rs  proposed  that  German  experts  be  desig- 
d  to  study  the  problem  and  agree  upon  a  solu- 
to  be  recommended.  The  Soviet  High  Com- 
moner rejected  this  proposal  and  declared  that 
natter  was  solely  within  the  competence  of  the 
t  German  authorities.  He  stated  that  the 
ion  could  be  solved  only  by  direct  discussions 
een  the  West  and  East  German  authorities, 
did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Four- 
■  Agreements  of  1949.     In  view  of  this  atti- 

or  background,  see  letters  from  Dr.  Conant  to  Mr. 
kin,  Bumrrra  of  Apr.  18,  1955,  p.  648,  and  May  2, 
6;  and  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Dr. 
nt  and  Mr.  Pushkin,  ibid.,  May  23,  1955,  p.  834. 
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tude,  il  was  decided  by  the  three  ambassadors  that 
the  question  should  be  referred  to  their  respective 
governments. 


Message  to  New  President  of 
Coal  and  Steel  Authority 

Press  release  340  dated  June  10 

The  following  personal  message  from  Secretary 
Dulles  to  Rene  Mayer,  the  new  President  of  the 
High  Authority  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community,  was  delivered  at  Luxembourg  on 
June  10. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  You  have  my  sincere  best 
wishes  for  success  as  you  assume  your  duties  as 
President  of  the  High  Authority  of  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community. 

On  this  occasion  I  would  like  to  reaffirm  the 
great  importance  which  the  United  States  attaches 
to  the  Community  as  a  bold  and  practical  step 
in  the  direction  of  a  united  Europe.  I  might  also 
recall  that  President  Eisenhower  has  a  keen  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  Community,  which  he  has 
described  as  "the  most  hopeful  and  constructive 
development  so  far  towards  the  economic  and  po- 
litical integration  of  Europe." 

It  is  most  encouraging,  therefore,  to  us  in  the 
United  States,  that  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  is  in  successful  operation.  I  am  sure 
that  its  pioneering  achievements  will  serve  and 
encourage  the  cause  of  European  integration, 
which  can  contribute  powerfully  to  the  strength 
and  prosperity  of  Europe. 
Faithfully  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 


U.S.  and  U.K.  Hold  Discussions 
on  Civil  Aviation 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 
27  (press  release  301)  that  U.S.  and  U.K.  aviation 
officials  had  been  holding  discussions  at  Washing- 
ton that  week.  The  U.K.  delegation  was  led  by 
Sir  George  Cribbett,  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation.  The 
U.S.  delegation  was  headed  by  J.  Paul  Barringer, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Transport  and  Communi- 
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cations,  Department  of  State,  and  Chan  Gurney, 
a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  talks  were  arranged  to  enable  the  two  coun- 
tries to  review  a  broad  range  of  civil  aviation  sub- 
jects, particularly  in  the  light  of  developments 
since  the  last  informal  conversation  between  the 
representatives  of  the  two  countries  took  place. 
The  meetings  have  proved  useful  and  have  been  of 
value  in  the  elucidation  of  problems  of  common 
interest. 

Discussions  were  also  opened  on  amendments  to 
the  routes  operated  by  the  carriers  of  the  two 
countries  under  the  U.S.-U.K.  Bilateral  Air 
Transport  Agreement  concluded  at  Bermuda  in 
February  1946.1  In  the  short  time  available  be- 
fore the  U.K.  delegation  left  for  the  Assembly  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  at 
Montreal,  it  was  only  possible  to  reach  specific 
agreement  on  reciprocal  authorizations  for  polar 
routes  between  the  U.K.  and  the  West  Coast  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  direct  New  York-Nassau 
services.  It  was  agreed  that  further  study  of 
other  route  changes  would  be  necessary. 


U.  S.  Invites  Seven  Nations  To  Send 
Observers  on  Antarctic  Expedition 

Press  release  306  dated  June  1 

In  the  interest  of  cooperation  among  nations  ac- 
tive in  scientific  exploration  in  the  Antarctic,  the 
United  States  has  extended  invitations  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Nor- 
way, Australia,  New  Zealand,  Chile,  and  Argen- 
tina to  designate  observers  to  accompany  the  pre- 
paratory Antarctic  expedition  which  will  leave 
East  Coast  ports  later  this  year  in  connection  with 
U.S.  participation  in  the  International  Geophysi- 
cal Year,  1956-57. 

As  previously  announced  by  the  White  House,2 
plans  for  U.S.  participation  in  the  International 
Geophysical  Year  call  for  the  establishment  of  a 
station  in  Antarctica  in  the  Little  America  area, 
from  which  parties  will  depart  by  tractor  trains 
in  October  1956  to  set  up  a  second  station  in  Marie 
Byrd  Land.  A  third  station  will  be  established 
later  at  or  near  the  South  Geographic  Pole.  The 
expedition  leaving  East  Coast  U.S.  ports  this  year 
will  begin  work  on  setting  up  these  three  sites. 


U.S. -Netherlands  Discussions 

Press  release  342  dated  June  10 

Discussions  have  just  been  concluded  in  Wasi 
ington  between  representatives  of  the  Gover 
ments  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  United  Stat 
These  discussions  were  begun  April  26.  Th 
concerned  the  implementation  of  the  Brussels  1 
tercustodial  Agreement  of  December  5,  1947,1  a 
the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  of  Janua 
19, 1951,  Regarding  Claims  by  the  Government  I 
the  Netherlands  to  Looted  Securities.2  In  ad< 
tion,  certain  related  matters  were  taken  up. 

Tentative   agreements   have  been   reached   i 
nearly  all  subjects  discussed.    These  agreemei 
will  be  referred  to  the  Governments  for  furtl 
consideration. 


Board  for  Japanese  War  Criminals 

Executive  Order  10613 3 

Amendment  of  Executive  Oedee  No.  10393  *  of  Septem 
4, 1952,  Establishing  the  Clemency  and  Paeole  Bo. 
foe  War  Cbiminals 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Cj 
stitution  and  the  Statutes,  and  as  President  of  the  Uni  1 
States  and  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  For 
of  the  United  States,  paragraph  numbered  2  of  Execut 
Order  No.  10393  of  September  4,  1952  is  amended  to  nl 
as  follows : 

2.  The  Board  is  hereby  designated  and  empowered* 
perform  the  following-described  functions  without  the  • 
proval,  ratification,  or  other  action  of  the  President :  r. 
necessary  investigation  and  decision  in  those  cases  i 
which  a  decision  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Stai 
is  required  on  recommendation  by  the  Government  f 
Japan  for  reduction  of  sentence  or  parole  with  resit 
to  sentences  imposed  on  Japanese  war  criminals  ' 
tribunals  established  by  the  Government  of  the  Unit 
States  or  by  the  International  Military  Tribunal  for  I 
Far  East.  In  making  its  investigations,  the  Board  n' 
examine  witnesses  and  take  testimony  to  the  extc 
deemed  necessary  or  advisable. 

The  White  House, 
May  16,  1955. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  7,  1946,  p.  586. 
'  Apr.  18,  1955,  p.  644. 
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1  For  the  text  of  the  "Agreement  Relating  to  the  Resc 
tion  of  Conflicting  Claims  to  German  Enemy  Assets,"  I 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  4,  1948,  p.  3. 

2  Ibid.,  Jan.  29, 1951,  p.  187. 

3  20  Fed.  Reg.  3455. 

4  Bulletin  of  Sept.  15,  1952,  p.  409. 
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Some  Aspects  of  Our  Far  East  Policy 


by  Under  Secretary  Hoover 1 


Within  the  last  few  months,  a  series  of  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  on  the  international  scene 
that  are  of  historical  significance.  One  of  them, 
and  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy,  is  the  effective 
creation  of  the  Western  European  Union,  after 
years  of  persistent  endeavor,  and  the  entry  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  into  Nato  as  a  full 
and  equal  partner.  This  creates  an  impressive 
group  of  free  nations,  banded  together  for  their 
own  defensive  security. 

A  second  event — and  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  first — is  the  Soviet's  sudden  offer  of  an  Aus- 
trian state  treaty  after  years  of  stalling,  in  the 
face  of  Western  determination  and  cooperation 
with  our  Austrian  friends. 

As  Secretary  Dulles  has  said,  this  may  really 
mark  a  turning  of  the  tide  of  history. 

These  achievements  did  not  just  happen — they 
have  resulted  from  enlightened  and  realistic  poli- 
cies. It  took  7  years  to  bring  the  Western 
European  Union  into  being.  It  took  10  years  to 
reach  the  point  where  Austria  could  be  free  and 
independent. 

The  fact  that  an  Austrian  state  treaty  was 
achieved,  it  seems  to  me,  reflects  a  tactical  shift 
in  the  conduct  of  Soviet  Russia's  foreign  policy. 
The  Soviet  refusal  to  withdraw  the  Red  Army 
from  the  occupied  zone  of  Austria  prevented  a 
treaty  from  being  signed  long  ago.  And  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  present  change  in  Soviet 
tactics  has  occurred  because  of  the  growing  unity 
and  strength  of  WTestern  Europe. 

We  are  deeply  hopeful  that  there  may  be  other 
gains  for  freedom.  But  this  is  not  the  time  to 
change  the  very  policies  which  have  now  given 
such  hopes  a  prospect  of  realization. 


'Address  made  before  the  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs 
Council,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  May  23  (press  release 
281). 


On  the  other  side  of  the  world  the  question  is 
whether  the  Chinese  Communists,  too,  have  de- 
cided that  a  peaceful  policy  is  more  to  their  in- 
terest than  warlike  actions  and  threats.  It  is 
almost  exactly  one  month  ago  that  Chou  En-lai 
first  stated  that  he  would  be  willing  to  enter  into 
direct  talks  with  the  United  States  in  an  effort 
to  alleviate  the  tensions  that  exist  in  the  Far  East. 

It  was  significant  that  this  proposal  was  made 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Bandung  conference.  We 
do  not  know  what  kind  of  posture  the  Chinese 
Communists  originally  intended  to  assume  at 
Bandung.  But  developments  at  the  conference 
reflected  a  broad  awareness  of  the  dangers  of  com- 
munism on  the  part  of  many  of  the  participants. 
As  it  turned  out,  an  appreciable  number  of  free- 
world  leaders  expressed  vehement  criticism  of  the 
Communist  record,  and  many  spoke  out  in  strong 
support  of  the  concepts  of  a  free  world.  In  con- 
demning colonialism  in  all  its  forms,  the  confer- 
ence took  special  care  to  include  Communist  colon- 
ialism in  its  indictment.  In  such  an  atmosphere, 
Chou  En-lai  may  well  have  felt  that  to  profess 
a  peaceful  and  conciliatory  attitude  was  his  only 
alternative  to  a  highly  unfavorable  reaction  by 
the  other  participants. 

Nevertheless,  we  would  like  to  hope  that  this 
proposal  is  genuine  and  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists are  now  in  a  mood  which  will  permit  a  less- 
ening of  tensions  in  the  Far  East.  As  Secretary 
Dulles  has  said : 2 

Whether  or  not  that  was  a  sincere  proposal  remains  to 
be  seen.  Perhaps  the  Chinese  Communists  were  merely 
playing  a  propaganda  game.  But  we  intend  to  try  to 
find  out.  In  doing  so  we  shall  not,  of  course,  depart  from 
the  path  of  fidelity  and  honor  toward  our  ally,  the  Re- 
public of  China. 

Not  only  does  the  United  States  welcome  the  possi- 
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bility  of  peaceful  settlements — that  has  always 
been  our  traditional  approach  to  world  problems — 
but  we  are  at  all  times  prepared  to  explore  the 
roads  which  may  lead  to  an  honorable  peace.  We 
welcome  the  further  recent  statement  of  Chou 
En-lai  that  his  regime  may  be  willing  to  renounce 
war  and  accept  peaceful  processes  in  relation  to 
the  Formosa  area. 

If  it  develops  that  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
adopted  a  change  in  tactics,  it  will  be  an  added 
vindication  of  our  foreign  policy.  For  in  Asia, 
as  in  Europe,  it  will  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  strength  and  determination  of  free  nations  to 
resist  the  Communist  threat.  Were  it  not  for  that 
resistance,  additional  vast  areas  of  the  Far  East 
long  since  would  have  been  under  Communist 
domination. 

Identity  of  European  and  Asian  Policies 

Our  fundamental  policies  in  Europe  and  Asia 
are  the  same,  but  there  are  both  similarities  and 
differences  between  the  two  environments. 

In  the  Far  East,  as  in  Europe,  there  has  been 
a  growing  awareness  on  the  part  of  many  nations 
of  the  real  nature  of  communism.  These  free 
countries  have  become  increasingly  conscious  of 
the  dangers  of  outright  Communist  aggression,  as 
well  as  the  constant  threat  of  undercover  subver- 
sion to  their  free  institutions.  As  a  result,  with 
the  aid  of  the  United  States,  they  have  adopted 
positions  of  military  strength  for  their  own 
defense. 

In  the  Far  East,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and 
Pakistan  have  joined  with  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land under  the  Manila  Pact  to  safeguard  them- 
selves, as  well  as  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia, against  external  aggression  and  subversion. 
It  is  particularly  significant  that  this  was  the  first 
time  on  record  that  subversion  was  formally  rec- 
ognized in  a  treaty  as  one  of  the  major  threats 
of  communism. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  concluded 
bilateral  treaties  of  defense  with  the  Philippines, 
Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Republic  of  China.  We 
have  a  similar  but  separate  trilateral  agreement 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  These  nations 
form  a  bulwark  against  Communist  plans  of  ag- 
gressive expansion  in  East  and  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Far  Eastern  situation  has  differed  from 
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Europe  in  several  important  respects.     It  is  spread 
out  over  a  vast  area  with  poor  communications.  I 
There  is  diversity  of  languages,  religious  beliefs, 
cultural  traditions,  and  ethnic  origins.     National 
economies  vary  from  the  advanced  industrial  de-  j 
velopment  of  Japan  to  the  simple  agricultural 
economies  which  characterize  many  of  the  other   i 
countries.    The  result  is  that  the  political  atti- 
tudes and  objectives  of  the  Far  Eastern  nations 
are  often  lacking  in  uniformity  and  sometimes 
show  deep-seated  conflicts  on  many  basic  issues. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Far  East — though 
founded  on  ancient  civilizations — is  made  up  to- 
day, in  many  cases,  of  new  nations  formerly  under 
colonial  control.  Since  the  end  of  the  war,  no 
fewer  than  eight  of  the  nations  of  the  area  have 
won  their  independence. 

There  are  still  other  aspects  of  the  Far  Eastern 
situation  which  must  be  considered.  The  nations 
in  the  vicinity  of  Communist  China  have  reacted 
in  a  variety  of  ways  to  the  threats  of  aggression 
which  face  them.  Some  have  tried  to  find  security 
in  a  policy  of  neutrality,  preferring  not  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  either  side  in  the  cold  war.  We 
do  not  question  their  right  to  that  decision.  But 
we  feel  that  their  position  is  a  mistaken  one,  be- 
cause of  the  illusion  of  safety  which  it  creates 
and  because  it  violates  the  basic  duty  of  nations 
to  help  each  other. 

A  second  group,  we  think,  are  perhaps  more 
realistic  about  the  common  danger  and  have  will- 
ingly cooperated  with  each  other  in  seeking  col- 
lective security  arrangements.  These  latter 
nations,  like  ourselves,  do  not  wish  to  become 
involved  in  aggressive  military  action.  Their 
central  objective  is  their  own  defense. 

I  should  like  to  examine  briefly  the  kind  of  ap- 
proach we  are  making  to  the  problems  of  four 
entirely  different  Far  Eastern  areas — Formosa, 
Japan,  Viet-Nam,  and  Burma. 

Formosa 

Today  one  of  the  main  danger  points  from  com- 
munism in  the  Far  East  is  Formosa.  We  made 
our  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China  because  it 
has  been,  and  is,  a  staunch  ally  and  because  it  has 
fought  loyally  by  our  side.  Also,  Formosa  is 
vital  to  the  defense  of  the  whole  Pacific  area. 

The  loss  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  would 
almost  certainly  mean  the  loss  of  much  of  what 
is  now  free  Asia  to  communism.  Such  loss  would 
also  signify  to  the  other  peoples  of  free  Asia  that 
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ho  entire  area  could  not  be  held  against  coin- 
Danism. 

The  Republic  of  China,  on  Formosa,  has  asked 
"or  our  help  in  defending  themselves  against  the 
opeated  threats  of  Communist  conquest.  We 
uive  agreed  with  them  that  Formosa  shall  not  be 
llowed  to  fall  into  Communist  hands. 

In  our  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China,  we 
united  our  agreement  to  the  defense  of  Formosa 
ml  the  Pescadores.  These  islands  have  not  been 
n  Chinese  hands  since  1895  and,  as  a  matter  of 
•ct,  have  only  marginally  been  Chinese  for  cen- 
uries  prior  to  that  time.  They  were  put  in  the 
-sion  of  the  Republic  of  China  in  accordance 
nth  a  solemn  agreement  entered  into  during 
Vorld  War  II,  which  had  been  confirmed  in  the 
rmistice  terms  with  Japan.  The  Japanese  them- 
elves  have  renounced  their  own  right,  title,  and 
nterest  in  these  islands. 

The  so-called  "offshore''  islands  of  Quemoy  and 
latsu  have  been  held  by  the  Republic  of  China 
or  a  long  period  of  years,  with  the  exception  of 
lie  wartime  Japanese  occupation.  The  position 
f  the  United  States  with  respect  to  these  particu- 
ir  islands  is  that  we  are  not  legally  or  morally 
ommitted  in  any  way  to  their  defense.  They 
•ere  deliberately  excluded  from  the  treaty  area, 
f,  however,  there  is  an  effort  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
mnists  to  take  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  by 
arce,  and  if  an  attack  by  the  Communists  against 
>uemoy  and  the  Matsus  is  obviously  part  of  that 
(fort,  then  the  United  States  would  not  sit  idly  by 
nd  let  those  positions  be  taken.  The  decision 
1  this  respect  will  be  made  solely  by  the  President. 
It  is  significant  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
ave  never  made  any  distinction  between  these 
>astal  islands  and  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores, 
hey  have  repeatedly  announced  that  their  only 
urpose  is  to  take  the  entire  position. 
Various  friendly  nations  on  their  own  initiative 
ive  approached  the  Communist  government  in 
eiping  to  find  out  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
assibility  of  any  peaceful  settlement  under  which 
te  Chinese  Communists  would  give  up  their  an- 
aunced  intention  to  take  Formosa  and  the  Pesca- 
ares.  Such  proposals  have  been  indignantly  re- 
efed by  the  Communists. 

As  a  first  step  toward  the  lessening  of  tensions, 
ie  United  States  has  proposed  that  there  should 
;  a  cease-fire  in  the  area. 

We  want  peace  in  the  Pacific,  just  as  we  want 
jace  in  the  Atlantic.     Today  California  rivals 
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New  York,  both  in  population  and  in  influence. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Republican  leader  in  the 
Senate  all  come  from  California.  The  face  we 
turn  toward  the  Pacific  is  as  important  as  the  face 
we  turn  toward  the  Atlantic. 

Japan 

Let  me  refer  briefly  to  our  policies  with  respect 
to  Japan. 

To  some  it  has  seemed  that  the  United  States  is 
taking  Japan  too  much  for  granted.  We  do  not 
think  so. 

The  Japanese  have  always  had  a  deep  sense  of 
national  pride.  As  a  result  of  World  War  II  and 
the  subsequent  occupation  of  their  country,  the 
Japanese  people  are  going  through  a  profound 
period  of  adjustment.  They  will  be  sensitive  for 
a  long  time  to  any  semblance  of  United  States  in- 
terference. Like  other  peoples,  they  are  going  to 
make  their  national  decisions  on  what  they  think  is 
good  for  Japan.  There  can  be  no  guarantee  that 
Japan's  decisions  as  a  sovereign  nation  will  always 
be  those  we  would  like  to  see.  As  its  ability  to  sup- 
port itself  economically  and  protect  itself  mili- 
tarily is  increased,  Japan's  freedom  of  interna- 
tional action  will  likewise  increase.  It  is  our 
belief,  however,  that  the  greatest  assurance  of 
Japan's  becoming  a  source  of  strength  to  the  free 
nations  in  the  Far  East  lies  in  its  becoming  strong, 
independent,  and  self-respecting.  Weakness, 
whether  it  be  political,  economic,  or  military,  can 
assist  only  those  forces  leading  to  disorder  and 
subversion.  We  are  confident  that  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  Japan,  sure  of  its  ability  to  manage  its 
own  economic  and  political  problems,  will  be  a 
friendly  ally  and  a  firm  supporter  of  the  cause  of 
peace  and  freedom. 

Japan  has  a  population  of  88  million  people 
crowded  into  an  area  smaller  than  the  State  of 
California.  With  few  natural  resources,  it  must 
import  large  quantities  of  food  and  raw  materials 
and  in  turn  must  export  the  products  of  manu- 
facture. Japan's  very  existence  depends  upon 
these  economic  facts. 

Since  1950  the  Japanese  economy  has  been  sig- 
nificantly aided  by  United  States  military  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  the  Korean  war. 
Even  so,  the  margin  of  safety  has  been  a  meager 
one.    If  this  source  of  income  continues  to  dimin- 
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ish,  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  it  will,  the 
financial  situation  could  become  more  difficult. 

The  United  States  is  making  every  effort  to 
help  Japan  increase  her  trade  with  other  parts  of 
the  world.  This  is  particularly  true  in  Southeast 
Asia,  where  Japanese  commercial  relations  were 
seriously  disrupted  as  an  aftermath  of  the  war. 
This  must  be  accomplished  primarily  by  encour- 
aging, at  every  opportunity,  the  growth  of  sound 
economic  relationships. 

Japan  has  now  embarked  upon  the  course  of  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world.  We  think  Japan  will  continue  to  find  this 
course  advantageous. 

Eventually,  we  should  like  to  see  Japan  par- 
ticipate more  widely  in  the  collective  efforts  of  the 
free  nations  of  Asia.  Japan  is  already  making  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Far  East. 

Viet-Nam 

Another  illuminating  example  of  our  basic  for- 
eign policy  at  work  has  been  our  support  of  Prime 
Minister  Diem  in  Viet-Nam. 

When  the  Prime  Minister  took  office  last  June 
the  fate  of  Viet-Nam  was  under  determination  at 
the  Geneva  Conference.  One  result  of  the  Con- 
ference was  to  put  the  northern  zone,  above  the 
17th  parallel,  under  control  of  the  Communist 
Viet  Minh.  This  action  was  a  major  blow  to  the 
Diem  government.  It  was  further  complicated  by 
the  mass  exodus  of  over  600,000  refugees  who  fled 
from  their  ancestral  homes  and  moved  south  to 
live  under  an  anti-Communist  government.  It  was 
one  of  the  largest  migrations  in  world  history. 

Despite  the  formidable  problems  which  Prime 
Minister  Diem  has  faced,  he  has  been  successful 
in  establishing  a  truly  nationalist  government  and 
is  making  plans  for  national  elections  which  will 
decide  the  form  of  government  under  which  the 
Vietnamese  will  live.  We  do  not  expect  the  path 
of  progress  to  be  easy. 

The  United  States  has  always  had  great  sym- 
pathy for  a  true  nationalist  cause  that  is  free  and 
effective.  That  is  why  we  have  been  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  support  the  government  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Diem. 

During  Secretary  Dulles'  conversations  in  Paris 
last  week  with  the  representatives  of  the  French 
and  British  Governments,  there  was  established 
the  basis  for  Western  support  of  this  growing  na- 


tionalist movement  in  Viet-Nam.  But  our  suj 
port  will  have  to  be  tempered  by  a  realization  thi 
the  Government  and  people  of  free  Viet-Nam  a. 
determined  to  make  their  own  way,  and  alor 
their  own  lines. 

The  Government  in  Viet-Nam  which  is  now  co: 
structively  developing  an  independent  anti-Cor 
munist  form  of  government  is  not  in  any  sen 
a  puppet  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  Westei 
power. 

In  the  realization  of  this  basic  fact,  we  are  co 
tinuing  to  offer  our  support  and  assistance  to  t) 
end  that  the  national  aspirations  of  free  Viet-Na 
will  be  realized. 

Burma 

Now  as  to  Burma.  Several  months  ago  1 
Burmese  Prime  Minister  was  interviewed  for 
television  presentation.  He  was  asked  for  1 
chief  point  of  constructive  criticism  of  the  Unit 
States.  In  reply  he  said  he  didn't  like  to  err 
cize  other  nations  but,  since  he  was  asked, 
wanted  to  point  out  that  some  American  leade 
talk  too  much.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  t 
Prime  Minister's  observation!  What  he  had 
mind,  of  course,  was  the  all-too-frequent  diverge 
voices  coming  from  the  United  States.  But  as  l 
gards  the  friendly  relations  enjoyed  between  o 
two  countries,  I  believe  that  not  enough  has  be 
said,  largely  because  of  the  natural  American  i 
clination  to  overemphasize,  publicly,  points 
difference  and  to  ignore  points  of  agreement. 

When  Burma  attained  its  independence  fr( 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States  promptly  recc 
nized  the  new  nation.  The  foundations 
Burmese-American  friendship  were  establish 
much  earlier.  Individual  Americans  had  been  i 
tive  in  Burma  over  several  decades — in  educatu 
medicine,  and  technical  activities.  An  Americ 
prepared  the  first  Burmese-English  dictionary 
hundred  years  ago.  And,  if  you  will  pardon 
personal  reference,  I  remember,  too,  that  i 
father  helped  develop  the  lead  and  zinc  mines  n( 
Lashio  in  his  early  mining  days. 

It  should  come  then  as  no  surprise  that  we  ha 
a  deep  and  warm  understanding  of  Burma's  des 
to  maintain  peace  and  preserve  her  independen 
We,  too,  know  that  there  can  be  no  peace  with( 
freedom.  Last  February  when  Secretary  Dul 
and  Prime  Minister  U  Nu  met  in  Rangoon,  tl 
expressed  their  determination  to  "do  all  in  th 
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Ofwer  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  with  justice 

ml  freedom." 

Other  basic  points  in  common  between  us  are 
tir  faith  in  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
barter,  our  respect  for  treaty  obligations  and 
iternational  law,  and  our  belief  in  fundamental 
uinan  rights  and  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 
These  principles  guide  our  official  and,  indeed, 
nr  personal  relations  with  Burma.  And  it  con- 
nues  to  be  in  this  spirit  that  we  work  as  equal 
utners  with  Burma  in  the  United  Nations,  in 
te  Colombo  plan,  and  in  the  other  forums  utilized 
i  international  relations. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Burma's  approach  to 
le  external  Communist  menace  in  Asia  is  dif- 
■rent  from  our  own,  but  we  can  understand  the 
is  for  her  point  of  view.  We  would  hope 
kewise  that  Burma  understands  our  point  of 
ew. 

Our  relationship  with  Burma  is  proof  that  free 
it  ions  can  pursue  the  same  basic  goals  in  friend- 
lip  although  their  methods  may  not  be  identical. 
In  my  discussion  I  have  emphasized  our  basic 
ar  Eastern  objectives.  One  of  the  most  im- 
wtant  of  those  is  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
id  effective  collective  security  system  for  the 
ea. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  we  are  slowly  but 
rely  progressing  toward  that  goal. 

ian  Economic  Development 

There  is  another  highly  important  force  at  work 
i  which  I  have  thus  far  touched  upon  only 
directly.  That  is  the  understandable  desire  of 
e  people  of  Asia  to  achieve  a  higher  standard  of 
ring  and  a  greater  degree  of  economic  inde- 
ndence. 

The  Communist  nations  already  are  attempting 
exploit  this  natural  Asian  desire  for  economic 
tterment.  Such  economic  progress  as  is  being 
ought  about  by  the  Communist  Chinese  regime 
accomplished  at  an  unbelievable  price  in  human 
isery  and  slavery. 

The  challenge  in  free  Asia,  therefore,  is  that  the 
sistent  Asian  demands  for  economic  improve- 
ent  should  be  met  within  the  context  of  political 
eedom.  Our  stake  in  this  is  evident.  But  the 
sk  of  economic  growth  must,  by  its  very  nature, 
carried  out  primarily  by  the  efforts  of  the  people 
emselves. 
rhis  is  the  conclusion  which  President  Eisen- 


hower reached  in  his  request  to  the  Congress  for 
the  current  economic  aid  program  in  Asia.  The 
amounts  involved  are  not  huge,  in  terms  of  our 
total  national  budget,  but  by  concentrating  on  the 
most  critical  and  basic  requirements  we  may  pro- 
vide, the  essential  margin  of  success. 

Many  of  the  free  nations  of  the  Far  East  have 
come  to  have  a  growing  awareness  of  the  real 
dangers  of  Communist  domination.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  fundamentally  opposed  to  any  for- 
eign domination  or  direction.  It  has  been  our 
policy,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  to  help  them 
to  build  up  their  independence,  their  self-respect, 
and  their  self-confidence.  These  policies  will  only 
be  successful  if  we  take  full  account  of  their  ob- 
jectives and  their  national  aspirations. 

At  the  same  time,  these  policies  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful if  we  attempt  to  combat  communism  by 
appeasement.  We  believe  that  we  should  not  en- 
gage in  aggression  and  that  our  hopes  for  achiev- 
ing freedom  for  peoples  held  under  alien  domi- 
nation should  not  be  attained  by  means  of  force. 
We  believe  in  collective  security. 

There  is  probably  no  nation  in  all  the  world's 
history  with  a  greater  longing  for  lasting  peace 
than  the  United  States.  We  have  always  been 
drawn  sympathetically  toward  any  development 
which  would  indicate  a  desire  of  others  to  join 
with  us  in  achieving  this  end.  As  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles  have  said  on 
many  occasions,  it  is  both  our  instinct  and  our 
duty  to  explore  every  avenue  toward  a  peaceful 
approach  to  lessen  world  tensions. 

But,  as  they  have  also  pointed  out,  we  must  pro- 
ceed from  a  position  of  firmness  and  strength,  with 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  realities  as  they  exist  in 
the  world  today. 


President  Asks  Further  Report 
on  Bicycle  Imports 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  11 

The  President  on  May  11  asked  the  U.  S.  Tariff 
Commission  for  further  information  before  decid- 
ing the  escape  clause  action  with  respect  to  imports 
of  bicycles.  In  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  the  President  said  that 
after  the  most  careful  consideration  he  had  con- 
cluded that  he  should  not  attempt  to  resolve  the 
issues  involved  in  the  bicycle  case  without  having 
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at  hand  the  most  recent  information  and  fullest 
analysis  obtainable.  The  President  asked  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  consider  certain  specific 
questions  and  to  report  to  him  thereon  not  later 
than  July  15,  1955. 

As  a  result  of  their  investigation  into  imports 
of  bicycles,  three  members  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion found  injury  to  the  domestic  bicycle  industry 
and  recommended  increased  tariff  protection.  A 
fourth  Commissioner  concurred  in  the  finding  of 
injury  but  dissented  in  part  in  recommending  in- 
creased protection  in  accord  with  the  present 
tariff  structure,  which  imposes  a  lower  rate  of 
duty  on  certain  imported  lightweight  bicycles.  A 
fifth  Commissioner  found  no  injury  to  the  Ameri- 
can bicycle  industry  due  to  imports  resulting  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  the  trade  agreement  con- 
cessions on  bicycles.  Only  five  Commissioners 
participated  in  the  report,  there  being  a  vacancy 
on  the  Commission  at  present.1 

Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  Representative 
Jere  Cooper,  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  were  advised  by  the  President 
of  his  action. 

Text  of  President's  Letter 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  carefully  studied 
the  Commission's  report  of  its  investigation  into 
the  impact  of  tariff  reductions  on  the  American 
bicycle  industry.  My  efforts  in  this  regard  have 
been  complicated,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the 
causes  of  the  genuine  difficulties  which  have  beset 
the  domestic  industry  in  recent  years  are  exceed- 
ingly complex  and  most  difficult  to  evaluate  from 
the  evidence  set  forth  in  the  Commission's  report. 
After  the  most  careful  consideration,  therefore,  I 
have  concluded  that  I  should  not  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  issues  involved  in  this  case  without 
having  at  hand  the  most  recent  information  and 
fullest  analysis  obtainable.  Accordingly,  I  am 
requesting  the  Commission  to  consider  the  ques- 
tions set  forth  below  and  to  report  to  me  thereon 
not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1955. 

The  data  in  the  report  upon  which  the  Commis- 
sion based  its  findings  and  recommendations  do 
not  extend  beyond  the  end  of  1954.    Accordingly, 


1  Copies  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  report  may  be  ob- 
tained  from  the  D.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25, 
1).  0. 


my  first  request  is  for  additional  data  extend  | 
as  far  as  possible  into  1955.  This  infonnat  i 
is  essential  in  order  to  gain  a  clearer  idea  asj 
whether  the  decline  in  domestic  bicycle  product! 
in  1954  was  the  beginning  of  a  persistent  trd 
or  only  a  temporary  variation  such  as  the  CcJ 
mission's  report  indicates  the  industry  has  exi 
rienced  in  the  past.  In  this  regard,  I  would  si 
like  the  Commission  to  give  me  its  conside  < 
judgment  as  to  the  industry's  prospects  for 
remainder  of  the  year  as  well.  The  rising  lei 
of  economic  activity  which  the  United  States 
today  enjoying  has  given  a  sharp  boost  to  nni 
segments  of  our  economy  that  were  lagging  a  y.j 
ago.  It  will  be  important  to  know  whether  < 
American  bicycle  industry  has  been  able  to  shi 
in  this  upturn. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  most  reci 
import  figures  will  also  be  necessary.    Here  ag  ] 
I  would  like  the  Commission's  estimate  for 
remainder  of  the  year.    I  would  also  like  the  Cc  i 
mission  to  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  antici 
tion  of  the  decision  in  this  case  may  have  in'i 
enced  the  volume  of  imports  that  has  been  entei  1 
It  would  be  helpful  to  know  for  the  first  part' 
1955  the  status  of  inventories  of  imported  bicy(  \ 
in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  importers  and  c(i 
parable  figures  for  the  preceding  five  years,  broi  i 
down,  if  possible,  by  types  of  bicycles.     Simi 
comparative  data  for  inventories  of  domesticr 
produced  bicycles  would  also  be  helpful,  if  tk 
are  available. 

Consideration  of  this  case  would  also  be  faci 
tated  by  a  comparison  which  would  show  for  j 
last  five  years  and  for  the  first  part  of  1955,  qu  i 
tities  and  unit  prices  of  imports  and  dome;  i 
production  of  each  major  type  of  bicycle,  lig 
weight  or  balloon  tire,  in  each  standard  size. 

Finally,  I  would  like  the  Commission  to  g' 
further  consideration  to  the  causes  underly! 
the  shift  in  consumer  demand  in  the  United  St; i 
from  balloon  tire  to  lightweight  bicycles.  F 
ther  facts  should  be  developed  as  to  the  extent  I 
which  this  shift  has  been  occasioned  by  price  <f 
ferentials  attributable  to  the  tariff  reductions! 
lightweight  bicycles  as  opposed  to  the  relah 
appeals  of  the  lightweight  and  balloon  tire  i 
cycles  to  the  American  consumer.  Likewise,  i 
the  face  of  this  growing  American  demand  t 
lightweight  bicycles,  further  facts  should  be  ) 
veloped  as  to  why  domestic  manufacturers  h'< 
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•ontiiuied  to  produce  predominantly  balloon  tire 
ricycles  and  us  to  the  steps  they  are  taking  to  ad- 
ust their  operations  to  this  change  in  the  charact- 
er of  demand.  In  this  connection  I  would  like 
he  Commission  to  evaluate  the  prospective  effects 
)t  technological  changes  now  underway  in  the 
lomestic  bicycle  industry,  including  particularly 
he  development  of  the  medium  weight  bicycle 
nd  new  types  of  variable  gears. 
In  compliance  with  the  provision  of  Section 
(c)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
as  amended,  I  have  today  advised  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
loose  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Committee 
■1  Finance  of  the  Senate  that  I  am  remanding 
his  case  to  the  Commission  for  further  informa- 
ion. 

S  ncerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Modification  of  Restrictions 
n  Imports  of  Peanuts 

-HITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

'hite  House  press  release  dated  May  16 

The  President  on  May  16  issued  a  proclamation 
erniitting  unlimited  quantities  of  shelled  peanuts 
f  all  sizes  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
r  withdrawn  from  warehouse  from  now  until 
uly  31,  1955.  Entries  of  such  peanuts  would  be 
abject  to  a  2^  per  pound  fee  in  addition  to  the 
asic  fee  of  7^  per  pound  prescribed  by  the  Tariff 
ict  of  1930. 

The  expansion  in  permissible  imports  of  peanuts 
as  been  necessitated  by  last  year's  drought,  which 
reatly  reduced  the  size  of  the  domestic  peanut 
rop.  The  basic  peanut  import  quota  of  1,709,000 
ounds  was  exhausted  at  an  early  date,  making 
dditional  imports  essential  if  U.S.  peanut  re- 
uirements  were  to  be  met. 

The  President's  action  was  based  upon  the  U.S. 
ariff  Commission's  second  report  on  peanuts.1 
'he  Commission's  first  report  was  submitted  to 
ie  President  on  February  18,  1955,  and  was  the 
asis  for  the  President's  proclamation  of  March  9, 


Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
ariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  18,  1955,  p.  656. 

"ne  20,   1955 


The  President's  proclamation  of  March  9,  1955, 
did  not  permit  the  entry  of  unshelled  peanuts,  was 
applicable  only  until  June  30,  1955,  limited  addi- 
tional imports  during  that  period  to  51,000,000 
pounds  of  peanuts,  and  restricted  the  size  of  such 
additional  imports  to  peanuts  averaging  more  than 
40  kernels  per  ounce.  The  March  9  proclamation 
also  imposed  a  2^  per  pound  fee  in  addition  to 
the  basic  1$  per  pound  fee. 

The  Commission's  second  investigation  into 
peanuts  was  necessitated  by  new  information 
which  became  available  shortly  after  March  9  and 
which  indicated  that  the  current  peanut  shortage 
is  much  larger  than  originally  estimated. 

With  one  exception,  the  President  accepted  the 
unanimous  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  their  entirety.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended that  imports  of  unshelled  peanuts  be  per- 
mitted, but  the  President's  proclamation  applies 
only  to  shelled  peanuts,  blanched,  salted,  prepared, 
or  preserved  (including  roasted  peanuts,  but  not 
including  peanut  butter) . 

Other  recommendations  by  the  Commission 
which  were  accepted  by  the  President  are  that  the 
current  quota  year  for  peanuts  be  extended  through 
July  31,  1955 ;  that  the  quota  year  for  peanuts  be 
changed  to  commence  hereafter  on  August  1  in 
any  year ;  and  that  there  be  no  limitation  either  as 
to  quantity  or  as  to  size  on  imports  of  peanuts 
through  July  31,  1955. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  second  investigation 
into  peanuts  was  made  pursuant  to  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

PROCLAMATION  3095 » 

Whekeas,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  624),  I  issued 
Proclamation  No.  3019 4  on  June  8,  1953  (67  Stat.  C46), 
limiting  to  1,709,000  pounds  (aggregate  quantity)  the  im- 
ports of  peanuts,  whether  shelled,  not  shelled,  blanched, 
salted,  prepared,  or  preserved  (including  roasted  peanuts, 
but  not  including  peanut  butter)  which  may  be  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  in  any 
12-month  period  beginning  July  1  in  any  year,  which 
proclamation  was  amended  by  Proclamation  No.  3025 c  of 
June  30,  1953  (67  Stat.  C54)  ;  and 

Whekeas  on  February  18,  1955,  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  submitted  to  me  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
recommendation  made  in  connection  with  a  supplemental 


3  20  Fed.  Reg.  3491. 

*  Bulletin  of  June  29,  1953,  p.  919. 

6  Ibid.,  July  13,  1953,  p.  62. 
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investigation  conducted  by  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  peanuts,  on  the  basis  of  which  supplemental  investiga- 
tion and  report  I  issued  Proclamation  No.  3084  on  March 
9,  1955  (20  F.  R.  1549),  modifying  the  said  Proclamation 
No.  3019,  as  amended,  so  as  to  permit  the  entry,  or  with- 
drawal from  warehouse,  for  consumption,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  12-month  period  ending  June  30,  1955,  of 
an  additional  quantity  of  not  more  than  51,000,000  pounds 
(aggregate  quantity)  of  certain  peanuts,  subject  to  a  fee 
of  2  cents  per  pound  but  not  more  than  50  per  centum 
ad  valorem,  which  fee  was  in  addition  to  any  other  duties 
imposed  upon  the  importation  of  such  peanuts ;  and 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  22  (d)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  has  made  a  second  supplemental  investiga- 
tion to  determine  whether  the  deficit  in  the  domestic  sup- 
ply of  peanuts  is  such  as  to  require  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  peanuts,  whether  shelled,  not  shelled, 
blanched,  salted,  prepared,  or  preserved,  which  may  be 
permitted  to  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  during  the  quota  year  ending  June  30, 
1955,  and  during  the  quota  year  beginning  July  1,  1955, 
to  meet  essential  requirements  of  domestic  peanut  users, 
and,  if  so,  what  additional  quantity  or  quantities  of  such 
peanuts  may  be  permitted  to  be  so  entered  or  withdrawn 
without  materially  interfering  with  or  rendering  ineffec- 
tive the  peanut  program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
and 

Wheeeas  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has  sub- 
mitted to  me  a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
in  connection  with  the  said  second  supplemental  investi- 
gation ;  and 

Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  the  said  second  supplemental 
investigation  and  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  I  find 
that  the  deficit  in  the  domestic  supply  of  peanuts  is  such 
as  to  require  the  admission  of  an  additional  quantity  of 
peanuts,  as  hereinafter  proclaimed,  to  meet  the  essential 
requirements  of  domestic  peanut  users  until  supplies  be- 
come available  from  the  1955  domestic  crop;  and 

Whereas  I  find  and  declare  that  the  admission  of  such 
additional  quantity  of  peanuts  under  the  conditions  and 
subject  to  the  fee  hereinafter  proclaimed  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  entry  of  such  peanuts  will  not  render  or 
tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with, 
the  said  program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
respect  to  peanuts,  or  reduce  substantially  the  amount 
of  any  product  processed  in  the  United  States  from  pea- 
nuts with  respect  to  which  such  program  is  being  under- 
taken : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwiqht  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  said  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  the  said  Proclamation  No.  3019,  as 
amended  and  modified,  is  hereby  further  amended  and 
modified  so  as — 

(1)  to  extend  the  current  quota  year  for  peanuts 
through  July  31, 1955 ; 


(2)  to  permit  an  unlimited  additional  quantity  of  pes 
nuts,  shelled,  blanched,  salted,  prepared,  or  preserved  (ir 
eluding  roasted  peanuts,  but  not  including  peanuts  no 
shelled  or  peanut  butter),  to  be  entered,  or  withdraw: 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  before  July  31 
1955,  subject  to  a  fee  of  2  cents  per  pound,  but  not  mor 
than  50  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  that  the  sair 
fee  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  duties  imposed  oi 
the  importation  of  such  peanuts ;  and 

(3)  to  establish  hereafter  as  the  quota  year  for  pea 
nuts  the  12-month  period  beginning  August  1  in  any  yeai 

The  said  Proclamation  No.  3084  of  March  9,  1955,  i 
hereby  terminated. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  am 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  b< 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  sixteenth  day  o 

May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundre( 

[seal]     and  fifty-five,  and  of  the  Independence  of  th< 

United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  ant 

seventy-ninth. 


/O  Uus-y  L^~ZJC-<^^  Avu^A 


By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State 


U.S.  and  Korea  Sign  Agreement  for 
Sale  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco 

Press  release  304  dated  May  31 

Kepresentatives  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  anc 
the  United  States  have  signed  an  agreement  foi 
the  sale  to  Korea,  for  hwan,  of  raw  cotton  and  to- 
bacco under  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  480 
83d  Cong.).  Total  value  of  the  two  commodities 
included  in  the  agreement  is  $15  million,  including 
ocean  freight  financed  by  the  United  States. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  hwan  proceeds  oi 
the  sales  will  be  used  for  the  procurement  of  mili- 
tary equipment,  materials,  facilities,  and  services 
for  use  by  the  Korean  military  forces.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  proceeds  will  be  used  by  the  United 
States  for  agricultural  market  development,  edu- 
cational exchange,  and  payment  of  U.S.  obliga- 
tions in  Korea. 

The  agreement  was  signed  at  Seoul  May  31  by 
U.S.  Ambassador  William  S.  B.  Lacy  and  Korean 
Reconstruction  Minister  Wan  Chang  Yuh. 
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ustrian  State  Treaty  Transmitted  to  Senate1 


tESIDENT'S   MESSAGE  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

The  "White  House,  June  1, 1955. 

■>  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  con- 
at  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  here- 
th  the  State  Treaty  for  the  Re-Establishment 
an  Independent  and  Democratic  Austria,  signed 
Vienna  on  May  15,  1955. - 

There  is  further  transmitted  for  the  information 
the  Senate  the  report  made  to  me  by  the  Secre- 
y  of  State  regarding  the  aforesaid  treaty. 
The  Austrian  State  Treaty  represents  the  culmi- 
tion  of  an  effort  by  the  "Western  Powers  extend- 
g  over  a  period  of  more  than  8  years  to  bring 
out  Soviet  agreement  to  grant  Austria  its  free- 
in.  The  restoration  of  Austria's  freedom  and 
lependenee  has  been  a  major  objective  of  United 
fttes  policy  since  the  pledge  of  Austrian  liber- 
on  made  by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
ates,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union,  of  Soviet 
cialist  Republics,  and  France  in  the  Moscow 
■claration  of  November  1,  1943.  Until  last 
)ril,  the  Soviet  Union,  while  professing  a  desire 
r  Austrian  independence,  by  its  actions  and 
licies  blocked  the  redemption  of  that  pledge. 
ie  reversal  in  policy  by  the  Soviet  Government 
lowing  its  failure  to  prevent  ratification  of  the 
ris  pacts  has  now  permitted  the  conclusion  of 
Austrian  treaty  and  has  won  for  freedom  an- 
ler  important  triumph.  Moreover,  it  has  em- 
asized  clearly  the  significance  of  western  unity 
the  future  of  freemen  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
rhe  treaty  provides  for  the  termination  of  the 
upation  and  the  reestablishment  of  Austria, 
thin  the  borders  as  they  existed  on  January  1, 

Reprinted  from  S.  Exec.  G,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  6,  1955,  p.  916.     The 
late  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  on  June 
i)y  a  vote  of  63  to  3. 


1938,  as  a  sovereign,  independent,  and  democratic 
state.  All  occupation  forces  will  be  withdrawn 
within  90  days  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
treaty,  and  so  far  as  possible  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31, 1955. 

After  17  years  of  occupation,  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment and  people  are  naturally  anxious  that 
ratification  of  the  treaty  may  be  effected  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  pledge  of  the  Moscow  Declara- 
tion will  have  been  fulfilled  only  upon  entry  into 
force  of  the  treaty  and  the  consequent  withdrawal 
of  foreign  occupation  troops  from  Austria.  I 
urge,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  take  early  and 
favorable  action  with  respect  to  the  Austrian  State 
Treaty. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


SECRETARY  DULLES'  REPORT 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  May  27,  1955. 
The  President, 

The  White  House: 

I 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  Austrian 
State  Treaty,  with  a  view  to  transmission  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion thereof.  There  is  also  transmitted  herewith  a 
summary  of  the  treaty,  which  outlines  the  subjects 
dealt  with  therein.3 

This  treaty  was  signed  at  Vienna  on  May  15, 
1955,  by  Austria,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  This  marked  the  com- 
pletion of  over  8  years  of  arduous  negotiation  by 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  with  the  Soviet  Union.  When  the  treaty 
comes  into  force,  it  will  redeem  one  of  the  major 
war  pledges  made  by  the  Allies,  namely,  that  ex- 
pressed in  the  Moscow  Declaration  of  November  1, 
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1943,  that  Austria  should  be  made  "free  and  inde- 
pendent." 

II 

It  is  of  interest,  I  believe,  to  review  the  history 
of  the  Austrian  Treaty  negotiations. 

By  the  Moscow  Declaration  above  referred  to, 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  expressed  agree- 
ment— 

that  Austria,  the  first  free  country  to  fall  a  victim  to 
Hitlerite  aggression,  shall  be  liberated  from  German 
domination. 

The  three  Governments,  on  this  occasion,  further 
declared  that  they  wished — 

to  see  reestablished  a  free  and  independent  Austria,  and 
thereby  to  open  the  way  for  the  Austrian  people  them- 
selves, as  well  as  those  neighboring  states  which  will 
be  faced  with  similar  problems,  to  find  that  political  and 
economic  security  which  is  the  only  basis  for  lasting 
peace. 

The  French  Committee  for  National  Liberation, 
on  behalf  of  France,  adhered  to  the  Moscow  Dec- 
laration 2  weeks  later. 

Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  first  urged  considera- 
tion of  an  Austrian  Treaty  in  April  1946  at  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris.  The  Brit- 
ish and  French  Foreign  Ministers  agreed,  but 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  objected,  giving 
as  his  reason  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  consider 
it.  The  Soviet  Government  finally  agreed,  how- 
ever, at  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting 
in  New  York,  in  the  fall  of  1946,  to  a  United  States 
proposal  for  the  appointment  of  special  Austrian 
Treaty  Deputies.  They  reported  to  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  at  their  meeting  held  in  Mos- 
cow in  the  spring  of  1947.  At  that  time  consider- 
able progress  was  recorded.  However,  Soviet 
delaying  tactics  soon  emerged  and,  despite  many 
additional  meetings  of  the  Deputies,  it  was  not 
until  the  Paris  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  in  1949  that  any  further  substantial 
progress  was  made  toward  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty. 

At  that  time  the  principal  obstacle  was  the  issue 
of  so-called  "German  assets"  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of 
A  ustria.  These  the  Soviet  Government  had  seized 
and  operated  for  its  own  benefit,  under  the  Pots- 
dam Agreement  of  1945,  which,  while  not  permit- 
ting "reparations"  to  be  exacted  from  Austria, 
made  provision  for  the  use  of  "German  foreign 
assets"  located  in  Eastern  Austria  as  one  of  the 


sources  of  reparations  from  Germany.  These  So- 
viet seizures  comprised,  in  the  main,  oil  and  ship- 
ping properties  and  some  300  business  and 
industrial  enterprises,  control  of  which  the  Soviet 
Government  was  unwilling  to  relinquish.  The 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France  had,  on  their  part,  indicated 
a  willingness  to  turn  over  to  Austria  all  "German 
assets"  in  the  Western  Zones  of  Austria. 

The  issue  of  German  assets  and  other  contro- 
versial issues  appeared  to  have  been  resolved  at 
the  Paris  meeting,  and  the  Foreign  Ministers,  in 
June  1949,  directed  the  Treaty  Deputies  to  resume 
their  work  promptly  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
agreement  not  later  than  September  1,  1949,  on 
the  draft  treaty  as  a  whole.  On  the  question  of 
German  assets,  the  1949  Foreign  Ministers'  agree- 
ment provided  for  the  relinquishment  to  Austria 
of  all  properties  held  or  claimed  as  German  assets, 
with  the  exception  of  oil  and  shipping  properties 
which  were  to  remain  under  Soviet  control  for  a 
specific  number  of  years.  The  Austrian  Govern- 
ment would  be  required  to  pay  $150  million  to  the 
Soviet  Government,  over  a  period  of  6  years, 
for  the  properties  it  was  to  receive  under  this 
agreement. 

Despite  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  the 
basis  of  the  1949  agreement,  these  efforts  failed 
because  of  Soviet  insistence  on  writing  into  the 
treaty  provisions  which  went  beyond  the  terms  of 
the  1949  agreement.  By  the  end  of  1949  agree- 
ment was  finally  reached  on  the  German  assets 
question  and  only  five  articles  of  the  treaty  re- 
mained unagreed.  However,  one  excuse  after  an- 
other was  used  by  Soviet  representatives  to  delay 
final  action  on  the  treaty,  and  it  became  apparent 
that  the  Soviet  Government  was  basically  unwill- 
ing to  grant  Austria  its  promised  freedom.  It 
was  unwilling  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Austria 
or  to  give  up  the  benefits  it  had  been  deriving  from 
the  Austrian  economy  since  1945.  At  one  point  in 
the  negotiations  the  Soviet  Government  prevented 
further  progress  by  refusing  to  agree  to  an  article 
in  the  draft  treaty  in  the  exact  terms  which  it  had 
itself  proposed. 

In  an  effort  to  break  the  deadlock  over  the  nego- 
tiations and  to  provide  Austria  the  freedom  prom- 
ised in  the  Moscow  Declaration  of  1943,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  drafted  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Austrian  Government  and  the 
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vernments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France, 
tmitted  to  the  Soviet  Government  on  March  13, 
■•_',  a  short  treaty  of  but  eight  articles  (the  long- 
ift  State  Treaty  had  contained  more  than  60 
tides  plus  a  number  of  annexes),  providing  in 
simplest  possible  terms  for  the  reestablishment 
a  free  and  independent  Austrian  State.  This 
ited  Slates  proposal  included  provisions  for 
relinquishment  to  Austria  of  all  property,  real 
I  personal,  of  whatever  description,  held  or 
imed  by  the  occupying  powers  as  German  assets 
\ar  booty  in  Austria.  The  Soviet  Government 
used  to  participate  in  any  meetings  or  even  to 
niss  the  Austrian  Treaty  until  this  proposal 
1  been  withdrawn.  In  the  hope  of  resuming 
otiations,  the  Western  Powers  finally  agreed 
-evert  to  the  long-draft  State  Treaty,  but  the 
ret  Government  continued  its  refusal  to 
otiate. 

.ustria  submitted  its  case  to  the  United  Nations 
be  summer  of  1952,  and  the  response  of  that  or- 
ization  was  prompt  and  firm.  By  a  resolution 
posed  by  Brazil  and  adopted  on  December  20, 
I,  by  a  vote  of  48-0  (the  Soviet  Union  ab- 
ned),  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
2d  upon  the  Governments  concerned  to  make  a 
■wed  and  urgent  effort  to  terminate  the  occu- 
on  and  restore  Austria's  full  sovereignty.4 
pite  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
its  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  recorded  in  UNGA  Document  No. 
798,  November  22,  1954,5  the  Government  of 
Soviet  Union  continued  unwilling  to  give 
>us  consideration  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Aus- 
i  Treaty,  and  it  was  not  until  the  meeting  of 
Foreign  Ministers  in  Berlin  in  1954  that  the 
et  Government  was  willing  to  resume  discus- 
of  the  question. 

sgotiations  were  renewed  at  Berlin,  in  Feb- 
y  1954,  with  Austrian  participation.6  The 
et  Foreign  Minister  raised  insurmountable 
Jtions,  however,  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
srms  which  would  have  granted  Austria  its 
-promised  freedom.  He  continued  to  do  so 
though  the  Western  Allies  proposed  accept- 
of  the  Soviet  version  of  the  then  unagreed 
les  of  the  treaty,  and  despite  the  fact  that 

id.,  Jan.  12, 1953,  p.  68. 

id.,  Dec.  13, 1954,  p.  907. 

I  texts  of  statements  and  documents,  see  Foreign 

ters  Meeting,  Berlin  Discussions,  January  25-Feo- 

'  18,  195/,,  Department  of  State  publication  5399. 
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Austria  declared  that  it  would  exercise  its  freedom 
to  follow  a  path  of  neutrality.  In  that  connection 
I  declared  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  that  such 
a  free  choice  by  Austria  would  be  respected  by  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  refused  to  agree  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Soviet  armed  forces  at  any  specified  date  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  right  to  retain  the  Bed  Armies  in 
Austria,  after  the  treaty  came  into  force,  for  a  pe- 
riod that  the  Soviet  Union  could  have  indefinitely 
prolonged. 

The  Soviet  proposals  were  unacceptable  to  the 
Austrian  Government  or  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France. 
Therefore,  the  Berlin  Conference  adjourned  with- 
out any  constructive  accomplishment  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Austrian  State  Treaty. 

Ill 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Berlin  Conference  in 
1954,  the  attainment  by  Austria  of  its  freedom  was 
not  foreseeable.  The  Austrian  Treaty  had  been 
considered  and  discussed  at  379  separate  sessions 
of  the  Foreign  Ministers,  Treaty  Commission,  and 
Treaty  Deputies,  but  the  Soviet  Government  re- 
mained unwilling  to  fulfill  the  pledge  which  it  had 
made  in  the  Moscow  Declaration  of  1943,  and  Aus- 
tria continued  to  endure  foreign  occupation  and 
exploitation. 

In  1955,  a  change  of  Soviet  policy  with  respect 
to  Austria  occurred.  The  Soviet  Government 
suddenly  became  willing  to  conclude  an  Austrian 
Treaty.  Austrian  Chancellor  Raab,  at  Soviet  in- 
vitation, visited  Moscow  in  April  of  this  year  and 
the  resultant  Soviet-Austrian  understanding,  re- 
corded in  a  memorandum  of  agreement,  dated 
April  15,  1955,  provided  the  immediate  impetus 
for  agreement  on  the  Austrian  Treaty.  The  text 
of  this  memorandum  is  attached  hereto. 

The  cause  of  this  change  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Government  can  only  be  conjectured. 
Certainly  it  is  not  without  significance  that  this 
change  coincided  with  assurance  that  the  Paris 
pacts  would  be  ratified,  Western  Europe  consoli- 
dated, and  a  free  and  independent  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  brought  into  Nato. 

The  reversal  of  Soviet  policy  regarding  Austria 
is  highly  significant.  It  will  involve  the  first  with- 
drawal in  Europe  of  Soviet  troops  from  the  for- 
ward positions  which  they  occupied  in  1945.  Also, 
this  liberation  of  Austria  will  open  new  frontiers 
of  freedom  with  Czechoslovakia  and  with  Hungary 
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and  otherwise  set  an  example  which  will  stimulate 
the  aspirations  of  other  peoples  for  a  freedom 
which  has  not  yet  been  realized. 

IV 

The  treaty  herewith  submitted  is  a  much  more 
satisfactory  instrument  than  the  draft  treaty  as 
it  existed  following  the  1949  negotiations.  Pro- 
visions of  that  draft  which  were  either  obsolete  or 
in  derogation  of  Austrian  sovereignty  were  elim- 
inated during  the  final  days  of  the  negotiations  in 
Vienna. 

The  treaty  calls  for  the  ending  of  the  occupa- 
tion and  the  reestablishment  of  Austria,  within 
the  borders  as  they  existed  on  January  1,  1938,  as 
a  sovereign,  independent,  and  democratic  State. 
All  occupation  troops  will  be  withdrawn  within  90 
days  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty, 
and  so  far  as  possible  not  later  than  December  31, 
1955.  The  signatories  of  the  treaty  declare  their 
intention  to  respect  Austria's  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  as  established  by  the  treaty. 
Anschluss  with  Germany  is  prohibited. 

In  general,  the  treaty  conforms  to  the  principles 
put  forward  by  the  United  States  in  the  short 
treaty  draft  of  1952,  in  that  it  provides  for  a  com- 
pletely free  Austria,  the  constant  objective  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  the  Soviet  Government  will 
relinquish  all  control  over  the  extensive  oil  and 
shipping  properties,  other  business  and  industrial 
enterprises  and  agricultural  lands  which  it  now 
operates  and  controls  in  Austria.  The  Austrian 
Government  has  agreed  to  compensate  the  Soviet 
Government  for  the  properties  thus  relinquished. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  Soviet- 
Austrian  memorandum  of  April  15,  1955,  Austria 
will  pay  to  the  Soviet  Government  $150  million 
in  goods  over  a  period  of  6  years  for  the  return  to 
Austrian  control  of  German  assets  in  Austria 
other  than  oil  and  shipping  properties,  1  million 
tons  of  crude  oil  annually  for  a  period  of  10  years 
for  the  return  of  the  oil  properties,  and  $2  million 
for  the  return  of  the  Danube  Shipping  Co.  prop- 
erties in  Eastern  Austria. 

One  article  of  the  draft  treaty  (then  known  as 
art.  16)  had  given  rise  to  apprehension  that  Soviet 
pressures  would  be  exercised  to  compel  the  repatri- 
af  ion  of  displaced  persons  and  refugees  in  Austria. 
The  elimination  of  this  article  was  requested  by 
the  Austrian  Government,  with  the  full  support 
of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the 
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United  Kingdom,  and  France.  The  Soviet  Go1 
ernment  finally  acquiesced  in  the  deletion  of  th 
article. 

Limitations  which  would  have  been  impost 
upon  the  size  of  Austrian  armed  forces  were  r 
moved  from  the  treaty.  The  treaty  thus  leav 
Austria  free  to  devote  her  full  capabilities  to  d 
fense  of  her  independence. 

V 

The  Austrian  Government  has  indicated  an  i 
tention  to  declare  its  perpetual  neutrality  and  n 
to  join  any  military  alliances  or  permit  any  mil 
tary  bases  on  its  territory.  It  is  anticipated  th 
the  Austrian  declaration  of  neutrality  will  1 
given  effect  by  constitutional  action  of  the  Au 
trian  Parliament.  The  Austrian  Governme: 
plans  to  seek  international  recognition  of  i 
neutral  status. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  indicated  its  i 
tention  to  defend  Austrian  neutrality  with  armt 
force.  It  does  not  plan  or  seek  a  demilitariz< 
status  but  rather  plans  to  be  prepared  to  defei 
and  preserve  its  newly  won  freedom  by  all  the  i 
sources  at  its  command. 

Those  who  have  observed  the  conduct  and  d 
meanor  of  the  Austrian  people  during  recent  yea 
can,  I  think,  have  little  doubt  that  this  present  i 
tention  of  the  Austrian  Government  will  becor 
the  permanent  will  of  the  Austrian  people.  Th 
have  shown  a  courage  and  steadfastness  which 
remarkable  in  the  face  of  repeated  disappoir 
ments  of  their  hopes.  Despite,  or  perhaps  t 
cause  of,  the  occupation  of  much  of  their  land  1 
the  Soviet  Union  and  despite  intensive  efforts  1 
the  Soviet  Communists  in  developing  a  Con 
munist  Party  in  Austria,  that  party  has  never  be 
able  to  rally  more  than  5  percent  of  the  vote.  E 
spite  the  drain  year  after  year  of  their  economy  1 
the  Soviet  exploiters,  the  Austrian  people  ha 
courageously  and  skillfully  rebuilt  the  econon 
which  was  left  to  them.  They  have  never  su 
cumbed  to  the  temptation  to  accept  a  treaty  whi 
gave  them  less  than  genuine  freedom  and  ind 
pendence.  This  record  enables  one  confidently  | 
place  faith  in  the  resolution  of  the  Austrian  peop 
to  preserve  their  freedom  and  independence  f ' 
the  future. 

The    Soviet    Foreign    Minister    proposed 
Vienna  a  four-power  undertaking  to  respect  aj 
observe  Austria's  intended  declaration  of  ne 
trality.     I  stated  that  the  United  States  wour 
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have  no  objection  in  principle  to  expressing  an 
intention  to  respect  Austria's  neutrality,  as  I  had 
already  said  at  Berlin  in  February  1954.  Such 
respect  is  indeed  enjoined  upon  us  by  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  For  example,  article  2  (4)  of 
the  charter  requires  all  members  to  refrain  in  their 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  state.  However,  I  said  that 
any  final  formulation  of  our  position  in  this  re- 
gard would  have  to  be  deferred  pending  action  by 
the  Austrian  Parliament,  at  which  time  it  will  be 
possible  to  consider  the  form  and  content  of  the 
declaration. 

The  Soviet-Austrian  agreement  of  April  15, 
1955,  referred  to  above,  specifies  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  Austria  for  a  guaranty  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  inviolability 
and  integrity  of  Austria's  territory.  This  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  Government  is  under- 
standable, but  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  made  no  commitment  with  respect 
thereto.  It  should,  moreover,  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  none  of  the  signatory  powers  to  the 
treaty  conditioned  the  conclusion  of  the  Austrian 
Treaty  or  the  implementation  thereof  on  a 
guaranty  of  Austria's  territorial  integrity. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  would  be  fully 
informed  and  consulted  with  respect  to  any  further 
developments  in  this  connection. 

VI 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  President,  that  in  your  ad- 
dress before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  on  April  16,  1953,  you  referred  to  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  speed  conclusion  of  the  Austrian  Treaty 
and  cited  Soviet  signature  of  the  Austrian  Treaty 
as  one  example  of  how  the  Soviet  Government 
could  attest  by  deeds  the  sincerity  of  its  claimed 
peaceful  purposes.  The  Austrian  Treaty  having 
now  at  last  been  signed,  I  cannot  fail  to  express 
the  hope  that  this  is  but  the  beginning  and  that  the 
Soviet  Government  will,  in  other  directions,  join 
in  making  a  real  effort  to  find  acceptable  solutions 
for  the  many  problems  still  requiring  attention. 
VII 

I  recommend,  Mr.  President,  that  you  request 
early  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  this  matter 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  advice  and  consent 
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of  the  Senate  to  the  ratification  of  the  Austrian 
State  Treaty.     Such  action  is,  in  my  opinion,  in 
the  best  interests  of  this  Government. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Foster  Dulles. 


SOVIET-AUSTRIAN  AGREEMENT  OF  APRIL  15' 

[Translation] 

MEMORANDUM 

Concerning  the  Results  of  the  Conversations  Between 
the  Government  Delegation  of  the  Republic  of 
Austria  and  the  Government  Delegation  of  the 
Soviet  Union 

I. 
In  the  course  of  conversations  regarding  the  earliest 
conclusion  of  the  Austrian  State  Treaty  in  Moscow  from 
the  12th  to  the  15th  of  April  1955  agreement  was  reached 
between  the  Soviet  and  the  Austrian  delegations  that,  with 
regard  to  the  declarations  made  by  the  members  of  the 
Soviet  Government— the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  V.  M.  Molotov,  and  the  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  A.  I.  Mikhoyan— 
Federal  Chancellor  Ing.  Julius  Raab,  Vice  Chancellor  Dr. 
Adolf  Schaerf,  Foreign  Minister  Dr.  h.  c.  Ing.  Leopold 
Figl,  State  Secretary  Dr.  Bruno  Kreisky  in  connection  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  Austrian  State  Treaty  will  see  to  it 
that  the  following  decisions  and  measures  of  the  Austrian 
Federal  Government  are  brought  about. 

1.)  In  the  sense  of  the  declaration  already  given  by 
Austria  at  the  conference  in  Berlin  in  1954  to  join  no 
military  alliances  and  to  permit  no  military  bases  on  its 
territory,  the  Austrian  Federal  Government  will  make  a 
declaration  in  a  form  which  will  obligate  Austria  inter- 
nationally to  practice  in  perpetuity  a  neutrality  of  the  type 
maintained  by  Switzerland. 

2. )  The  Austrian  Federal  Government  will  submit  this 
Austrian  declaration  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  to  the  Austrian  Parliament  for  deci- 
sion immediately  after  ratification  of  the  State  Treaty. 

3.)  The  Federal  Government  will  take  all  suitable  steps 
to  obtain  international  recognition  for  the  declaration  con- 
firmed by  the  Austrian  Parliament. 

4.)  The  Austrian  Federal  Government  will  welcome  a 
guarantee  by  the  four  great  powers  of  the  inviolability  and 
integrity  of  the  Austrian  State  Territory. 

5.)  The  Austrian  Federal  Government  will  seek  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Governments  of  France,  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America  such  a  guarantee  by  the  four 
great  powers. 

6.)  The  Federal  Government  will,  after  return  of  Ger- 
man assets  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation  to  Austria, 
take  measures  which  will  exclude  a  transfer  of  these  assets 
to  the  possession  of  foreigners  including  juridical  persons 
of  private  or  public  character. 


7  For  text  of  communique  issued  on  the  same  date,  see 
Bulletin  of  May  2, 1955,  p.  734. 
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Furthermore,  it  will  see  to  it  that  no  discriminating 
measures  will  be  taken  against  the  employees  of  the 
former  USIA  concerns,  of  the  concerns  of  the  former 
Soviet  mineral  oil  administration,  the  Corporation  OROP, 
and  of  the  DDSG. 

II. 

The  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  V.  M. 
Molotov  and  A.  I.  Mikhoyan,  made  the  following  declara- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  Soviet  Government  with  regard 
to  the  declarations  of  the  Austrian  Government  delegation : 

1.)  The  Soviet  Government  is  prepared  to  sign  the 
Austrian  State  Treaty  without  delay. 

2.)  The  Soviet  Government  declares  itself  to  be  in  agree- 
ment that  all  occupation  troops  of  the  four  powers  be 
withdrawn  from  Austria  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
State  Treaty,  no  later  than  on  the  31st  of  December  1955. 

3. )  The  Soviet  Government  considers  Articles  6,  11,  15, 
16-bis  and  36  as  obsolete  or  superfluous  and  is  prepared  to 
drop  these  Articles.  It  is  prepared,  moreover,  to  drop  also 
Article  48-bis  if  Austria  is  simultaneously  prepared  to  drop 
its  demands  against  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  so-called 
"civilian  occupation  costs".  It  will  support,  moreover,  the 
Austrian  Government  in  its  efforts  to  attain  further  pos- 
sible changes  in  the  draft  of  the  State  Treaty,  and  will 
agree  to  such  changes.  However,  agreement  exists  that  the 
negotiations  leading  to  the  conclusion  of  the  State  Treaty 
between  the  four  powers  and  Austria  are  not  to  be  drawn 
out  unnecessarily  by  proposals  to  change  the  Treaty. 

4. )  The  Soviet  Government  is  prepared  to  recognize  the 
declaration  concerning  the  neutrality  of  Austria. 

5. )  The  Soviet  Government  is  prepared  to  participate  in 
a  guarantee  by  the  four  powers  of  the  inviolability  and 
integrity  of  the  Austrian  State  Territory — according  to 
the  model  of  Switzerland. 

III. 

As  a  result  of  the  exchange  of  opinions  which  has  taken 
place,  the  delegations  have  reached  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

Concerning  the  Delivery  of  Goods  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Com- 
pensation for  the  Value  of  Soviet  Enterprises  in  Austria 
as  Handed  Over  in  Accordance  With  the  Austrian  State 
Treaty  (Article  35) 

1.)  The  Soviet  Government  is  prepared,  in  the  sense  of 
its  pledge  given  at  the  Conference  in  Berlin  in  1954,  to 
accept  Austrian  goods  in  the  equivalent  of  150  million 
American  dollars  provided  for  in  Article  35  as  a  lump 
sum; 

2.)  The  Soviet  delegation  takes  note  of  the  declaration 
of  the  Austrian  delegation  that  the  latter  accepts  as  a 
basis  the  list  of  goods  which  it  has  received  from  the 
Soviet  delegation,  and  in  this  connection  specially  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  Austrian  Government  will 
go  to  Moscow  not  later  than  the  end  of  May  of  this  year. 

3.)  The  Soviet  Delegation  also  takes  note  of  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Austrian  delegation  that  the  Austrian 
Government  will  form  a  special  commission  which  will 
concern  Itself  with  the  terminal  dates  and  quality  of  the 
■hipmenta  of  goods  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  specifically 
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in  the  agreed  upon  amounts  for  the  lump  sum  of  150  mil- 
lion American  dollars,  that  is  25  million  American  dollars 
annually. 

4.)  The  Austrian  delegation  has  declared  itself  pre- 
pared to  guarantee  to  representatives  of  the  Soviet  pur- 
chaser the  possibility  to  carry  out  examinations  upon 
receipt  of  the  goods  which  are  destined  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Soviet  Union  on  account  of  the  above-named  sum. 
It  is  agreed  that  the  delivery  of  the  goods  should  be  free 
to  the  Austrian  border  and  at  world  market  prices.  The 
prices  and  the  amount  of  goods  will  be  agreed  upon  by 
both  parties  annually  three  months  before  the  beginning 
of  each  year.  The  Austrian  National  Bank  will  issue 
promissory  notes  to  guarantee  the  above  delivery  of  goods 
for  the  sum  of  150  million  American  dollars  indicated  in 
the  draft  of  the  State  Treaty.  The  promissory  notes  of 
the  Austrian  National  Bank  will  be  returned  according  to  . 
the  liquidation  of  the  sum  by  the  delivery  of  goods. 

Concerning  the  Transfer  to  Austria  of  the  Oil  Enterprises   j 
Held  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Austria 

1.)  The  Soviet  delegation  accepts  the  proposal  of  the 
Austrian  delegation,  according  to  which  the  Austrian 
Government  in  return  for  the  oil  fields  and  oil  refineries 
held  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  transferred  to  Austria  will  pay 
the  Soviet  Union  by  delivery  of  crude  oil  to  the  extent 
of  one  million  tons  annually  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
therefore  a  total  of  ten  million  tons. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  takes  note  of  the  declaration 
of  the  Austrian  delegation  that  the  Austrian  Government 
reserves  the  right  to  carry  out  deliveries  of  the  aforemen-  ■ 
tioned  quantity  of  crude  oil  to  the  Soviet  Union  also  in 
shorter  periods  of  time.  The  crude  oil  is  to  be  delivered 
under  the  following  conditions  :  delivered  free  to  the  Aus- 
trian border,  duty  and  customs  free. 

2.)  The  Austrian  delegation  has  taken  note  of  the 
declaration  of  the  Soviet  delegation  that  the  oil  enter- 
prises and  oil  fields  transferred  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Austria  include  also  the  refineries  and  the  company  for 
marketing  oil  products  (OROP). 

Concerning   the   Transfer   to  Austria   of  Assets   of   the 
Danube    Steamship    Company    in   Eastern    Austria 

The  Soviet  side  transfers  to  Austria  all  properties  of 
the  Danube  Steamship  Company,  which  are  located  in 
Eastern  Austria,  including  the  shipyard  in  Korneuburg, 
the  ships  and  dock  facilities,  for  which  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  simultaneously  with  the  transfer  the 
amount  of  two  million  American  dollars  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Concerning  Trade  Between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Austria 

1.)  Agreement  was  reached  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Austria  to  conclude  a  trade  treaty  for  a  period  of  five 
years  with  an  automatic  extension  as  long  as  no  termina- 
tion of  the  treaty  is  brought  about  by  one  of  the  parties. 

2.)  Furthermore,  agreement  was  reached  that  a  treaty 
regarding  the  exchange  of  goods  and  payments  between 
Austria  and  the  Soviet  Union  be  concluded  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  according  to  which  the  amount  of  goods  is 
to  be  agreed  upon  annually. 
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Done  in  two  copies,  in  the  German  and  Russian  lan- 
guages, of  which  both  texts  are  of  equal  authenticity. 

In  verification  of  the  above  this  Memorandum  is  signed 
by 


For  the  Government  Dele- 
gation of  the  Soviet 
Union : 

V.  M.  Molotov 

A.     I.    MlKHOYAN 

Moscow,  15  April  1955 


For    the   Austrian    Dele- 
gation : 

J.  Raab 

A.    SCHAERF 
L.  FlGL 

B.  Kreisky 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES > 

It  is  with  gratification  that  I  appear  before  this 
Committee  in  support  of  the  President's  request 
that  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Austrian  State  Treaty.  This  treaty, 
signed  on  May  15,  1955,  marks  the  ending  of  a 
long,  hard  trail.  Austria's  independence  was  lost 
in  1938,  17  years  ago.  The  restoration  of  that 
independence  was  one  of  the  objectives  for  which 
United  States  forces  fought  in  the  Second  World 
War.  In  1943,  11  years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union 
pledged  itself,  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States,  to  make  Austria  free  and  independ- 
ent. France  joined  in  that  pledge.  Since  1947, 
8  years  ago,  negotiations  for  an  independence 
treaty  have  been  carried  on. 

The  freedom  of  Austria  has  had  to  be  won 
twice  over — first  on  the  battlefield  and  then 
through  long  years  of  diplomatic  struggle  in  the 
"cold  war." 

In  the  10  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  II,  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment and  people  have  fully  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  practice  democracy  as  we  know  it.  They 
have  rejected  the  manifold  lures  of  communism. 
They  have  displayed  remarkable  patience  and 
steadfastness  under  a  lengthy  and  onerous  military 
occupation.  The  courage  and  determination  of 
the  Austrian  people  have  been  the  indispensable 
basic  circumstance  which  finally  enabled  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United  States 
to  bring  about  this  treaty. 

My  report  of  May  27  to  the  President,  which  he 
in  turn  has  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  gives  in 
some  detail  an  analysis  of  the  treaty.  Therefore, 
I  shall  today  touch  only  briefly  on  the  high 
points  I  believe  to  be  of  significance  to  your 
deliberations. 


'Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  June  10  (press  release  338). 

June  20,    7955 


It  may  be  well  first  to  recall  the  tortuous  history 
of  the  treaty.  The  four  occupying  powers  noted 
in  1943  that  Austria  was  the  first  victim  of  Hitler's 
imperialism  and  agreed  that  she  should  be  rees- 
tablished as  a  free  and  independent  nation.  There 
was  no  reason  why  that  intention  should  not  have 
been  carried  out  promptly,  and  indeed  by  the  time 
of  the  1947  Moscow  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  it  appeared  that  early  agree- 
ment on  a  liberating  treaty  was  possible.  As  in 
so  many  other  fields,  however,  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  the  Soviet  Union  had  other  intentions. 
The  hopes  of  the  Austrians  and  the  three  Western 
Powers  were  raised  and  dashed  in  1947  and  again 
in  1949.  Throughout  8  years,  approximately  400 
four-power  meetings  were  held  at  various  levels. 
The  Western  Powers  made  every  effort  to  conclude 
the  treaty,  but  the  Soviets,  time  after  time,  found 
new  and  irrelevant  excuses  for  refusing  agree- 
ment. 

In  the  meantime  the  Soviet  armed  forces  re- 
mained in  strength  in  Eastern  Austria,  and  there 
was  intensive  Soviet  exploitation  of  the  East 
Austrian  economy.  All  of  this  was  a  severe  bur- 
den for  the  Austrian  people  throughout  the  period 
to  which  I  refer.  Removals  of  capital  equipment 
were  particularly  heavy  in  the  early  years,  and 
the  Austrians  were  denied  the  benefits  of  their 
oil  and  Danube  shipping  properties  as  well  as 
some  300  business  and  industrial  enterprises. 

In  1952  the  United  Nations  took  cognizance  of 
the  situation  and  adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  four  powers  to  terminate  the  occupation  and 
restore  Austria's  independence  as  the  four  powers 
had  agreed  to  do  in  the  Moscow  Declaration  of 
1943.  But  the  Soviet  Union  ignored  that  resolu- 
tion. 

Berlin  Conference 

At  the  Berlin  Conference  in  February  1954  the 
Austrian  Government  and  the  three  Western 
Powers  dramatized  Soviet  perversity  when  they 
went  to  the  length  of  offering  to  accept  the  Soviet 
versions  of  the  only  five  articles  that  then  re- 
mained unagreed  in  the  draft  treaty.  The  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister,  however,  insisted  upon  his  new 
demand  that  Soviet  military  occupation  should 
continue  indefinitely.  That  would  have  made  a 
mockery  of  the  treaty.  These  new  Soviet  condi- 
tions were  refused  by  Austria. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  Soviet  Government 
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suddenly  altered  its  policy  toward  an  Austrian 
treaty.  That  reversal  coincided  with  the  Western 
European  parliamentary  actions  which  assured 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  Paris  Accords  for 
restoring  sovereignty  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  creating  Western  European  Union,  and 
bringing  the  Federal  Republic  into  Nato.  At 
that  juncture  the  Soviet  Government  invited  the 
Austrian  Government  to  send  representatives  to 
Moscow.  After  exchanges  of  views  with  the  three 
Western  Powers  the  invitation  was  accepted. 

It  led  to  an  understanding  embodied  in  a  memo- 
randum of  agreement  dated  April  15,  1955,  which 
you  have  before  you  as  an  attachment  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  the  Senate,  dated  June  1,  1955. 
The  Moscow  agreement  was  the  first  positive  indi- 
cation that  the  Soviet  attitude  toward  the  treaty 
had  changed  and  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
realize  a  treaty  which  would  bring  about  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  armed  forces  to  the  East,  their 
first  retreat  in  Europe  since  1945. 

Final  negotiations  held  at  Vienna  during  the 
first  half  of  May  made  it  possible  to  obtain  a 
treaty  which,  in  major  respects,  is  a  more  just  and 
satisfactory  document  than  the  draft  treaty  as  it 
stood  from  1949  until  the  recent  negotiations  in 
Vienna.  These  Vienna  negotiations  were  a  model 
of  Western  unity  in  action,  and  the  results  are 
notable.  Special  recognition  is  due  to  Ambassa- 
dor Llewellyn  Thompson  and  his  associates  who 
comprised  the  United  States  delegation  at  Vienna 
during  the  concluding  negotiations. 

The  Western  Powers  and  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment negotiated  with  the  Soviet  representatives 
on  the  basis  of  the  principle  that  provisions  that 
were  either  obsolete  or  that  might  in  any  serious 
way  qualify  Austria's  sovereignty  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  treaty.  Also,  account  was  taken 
of  the  Austrian  Government's  announced  inten- 
tion of  assuming  voluntarily  a  neutral  status  after 
her  sovereignty  was  restored.  It  was  thus  im- 
portant that  the  treaty  should  neither  provide 
special  opportunities  for  other  nations  to  inter- 
fere in  Austrian  affairs  nor  render  Austria  in- 
capable of  defending  and  maintaining  its  inde- 
pendence and  neutrality. 

Briefly,  here  are  some  of  the  important  ways  in 
which  the  treaty  was  changed  during  2  weeks  of 
intensive  negotiation : 

The  so-called  "war  guilt"  clause  in  the  preamble 
was  removed. 
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The  draft  article  concerning  displaced  persons  4 
and  refugees  formerly  known  as  article  16  was  I 
deleted.  Much  concern  had  been  voiced  about  it  I 
here  and  abroad,  and  it  contained  provision  for  I 
Soviet  activities  inconsistent  with  Austria's  status  I 
of  independence. 

The  Austrian  intention  to  adopt  a  neutral  status  I 
also  made  inappropriate  several  of  the  military  f 
clauses  as  they  had  stood  in  prior  years.  Those  1 
clauses  would  have  limited  Austrian  military  I 
forces  so  as  to  have  made  difficult  an  effective  1 
defense  of  a  neutral  Austria. 

The  terms  of  the  draft  treaty  provided  in  former  I 
article  35,  now  22,  that  the  Soviet  Government  1 
would  retain  for  up  to  30  years  most  of  the  valu-  I 
able  Austrian  oil  properties  and  would  own  in  I 
perpetuity  Austrian  Danube  shipping  with  its  I 
docks.  At  Moscow  in  April  the  Soviets  offered  I 
to  restore  these  properties  to  Austria  for  payments  1 
of  10  million  tons  of  oil  over  a  period  of  10  years  I 
and  $2  million,  respectively.  However,  the  Soviet  I 
representative  at  the  Vienna  negotiations  refused  i 
to  modify  article  35  correspondingly.  Thus,  so  I 
far  as  the  treaty  was  concerned,  the  Soviet  Gov-  < 
ernment  would  have  been  free  to  assert  a  legal 
right  to  undertake  an  economic  reoccupation  of  1 
Austria  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  provisions  after  .1 
the  treaty  had  entered  into  force.  That  danger  J 
seemed  to  me  so  great  that,  on  May  10,  1955, 1  in- 1 
formed  Ambassador  Thompson  that  I  would  not  1 
come  to  Vienna  to  sign  the  treaty  unless  some  way  1 
could  be  found  to  eliminate  the  risk.  At  the  last  ,1 
the  Soviet  Government  agreed  to  incorporate  by  1 
reference  in  the  treaty  (article  22)  the  Moscow  J 
economic  accord.  This  reference  also  covers  the  i 
Moscow  provision  that  Austria's  payment  to  thea 
Soviet  Union  of  $150  million  over  6  years  for;! 
German  assets  other  than  the  oil  and  shipping 
properties  may  be  discharged  in  terms  of  Austrian  I 
goods. 

With  these  and  other  changes,  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  say  with  complete  assurance  that  the  treaty  1 
that  the  President  has  submitted  will,  when  rati-  I 
fied,  make  good  its  title,  which  reads  "The  State 
Treaty  for  the  Reestablishment  of  an  Independent'! 
and  Democratic  Austria."    The  treaty  provides 
for  the  ending  of  the  occupation  within  90  days 
after  the  treaty  comes  into  force  and  the  reestab-  'I 
lishment  of  Austria  within  its  borders  as  they 
existed  on  January  1,  1938.    The  signatories  de-1! 
clare  their  intention  to  respect  Austria's  independ-  I 
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oce  and  territorial  integrity,  and  Anschluss  with 

formany  is  prohibited.    The  treaty  also  contains 

revision  for  the  restoration  of  legal  rights  and 

kterests  in  Austria  of  the  United  Nations  and 

heir  nationals  and  for  return  of  the  property  as 

t  now  exists.    National  treatment  is  provided  for 

h  case  of  war  damage.    Another  article  provides 

bat  Austria  will  make  restoration  or  provide  com- 

■ensation  to  victims  of  nazism,  who  were  largely 

of  Jewish  faith. 

leutrality 

As  I  reported  to  the  President,  the  Austrian 
Jovernment  has  indicated  its  intention  to  declare 
s  perpetual  neutrality  and  not  to  join  any  mili- 
iry  alliances  or  permit  any  foreign  military  bases 
n  its  territory.  The  Austrian  Parliament  has  by 
nanimous  vote  passed  a  resolution  to  that  effect, 
ailing  upon  the  Government  to  submit  a  consti- 
jtional  law,  which  I  am  informed  will  be  acted 
n  by  fhe  Parliament  after  the  treaty  has  entered 
lto  force  and  the  occupation  troops  have  been 
•ithdrawn,  so  that  the  act  will  be  that  of  a  fully 
jvereign  nation. 

At  that  time  the  Austrian  Government  will  call 
pon  the  governments  with  which  it  has  diplo- 
latic  relations  to  signify  that  they  will  respect 
lat  neutrality.  The  Soviet  Government  has  sug- 
ested  that  the  four  former  occupying  powers 
lake  a  joint  declaration  that  they  will  respect 
ad  observe  the  neutrality  which  Austria  will  have 
losen  for  herself.  The  executive  branch  sees  no 
bjection  in  principle,  as  such  action  would  in 
;sence  be  merely  a  concrete  application  of  the 
eneral  undertakings  which  the  United  States  has 
iready  given  by  the  United  Nations  Charter  to 
>spect  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self- 
etermination  of  other  peoples  (article  1  (2) )  and 
>  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
ie  political  independence  of  any  state  (article  2 
1) ) .  It  would  also  be  consistent  with  the  tradi- 
onal  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  other 
?utral  nations.  The  exact  form  in  which  the 
nited  States  would  make  its  intention  known  is, 
believe,  best  left  to  a  later  date,  that  is,  until 
for  the  Austrian  request  has  actually  been  made. 
It  is  important,  I  believe,  to  note  that  the  Aus- 
lan  Government  has  indicated  its  intention  to 
iise  a  substantial  armed  force  and  its  resolve  to 
Jfend  its  independence  and  neutrality  with  all 
ie  resources  at  its  command.    The  steadfast  and 


courageous  behavior  of  the  Austrian  people  dur- 
ing the  years  of  occupation  gives  every  reason  for 
confidence  that  the  Austrian  people  and  Govern- 
ment will  hold  to  that  intention. 

The  Soviet-Austrian  memorandum  of  under- 
standing agreed  at  Moscow  on  April  15  includes 
a  statement  that  for  its  part  Austria  will  request 
a  guaranty  by  the  United  States,  United  King- 
dom, France,  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  invio- 
lability and  integrity  of  Austria's  territory,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  has  in  the  same  memorandum  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  grant  such  a  guaranty. 
No  proposal  of  this  nature  has  been  put  forward 
as  yet.  When  and  if  it  is,  the  administration, 
aware  of  our  constitutional  provisions,  would  of 
course  consult  the  Senate  on  any  action  that  would 
seem  appropriate  for  the  United  States  to  take. 
I  should  add  that  none  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty 
has  made  the  ratification  or  implementation  of  the 
treaty  dependent  on  a  guaranty  of  Austria's  ter- 
ritorial integrity. 

Both  houses  of  the  Austrian  Parliament  have 
this  week  voted  unanimously  to  ratify  the  State 
Treaty,  and  it  has  been  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  Austrian  Republic. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  President  in 
urging  that  the  Senate  take  early  and  favorable 
action  with  respect  to  the  Austrian  State  Treaty, 
which,  when  it  comes  into  force,  will  fulfill  at 
last  the  Moscow  Declaration  of  1943.  This  result 
has  been  one  for  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  long  labored  and  toward  which  my 
predecessors  in  office,  Secretaries  Marshall  and 
Acheson,  made  contributions  which  deserve  to  be 
recognized.  President  Eisenhower  stated  in  his 
speech  of  April  16,  1953,  and  the  United  States 
Government  has  repeated  on  numerous  occasions 
since,  that  Soviet  agreement  to  the  Austrian 
treaty,  fulfilling  the  Moscow  Declaration  of  1943, 
would  be  considered  a  significant  deed,  as  distinct 
from  words.  It  may  open  the  way  to  further  co- 
operation to  fulfill  other  wartime  pledges.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  President  and  myself  that  the 
United  States  will  complete  its  ratification  proc- 
esses promptly  and  prior  to  the  forthcoming  meet- 
ing of  the  Heads  of  Government  of  the  "Big  Four." 
We  hope  that  this  will  be  done  by  a  Senate  vote 
which  will  evidence  anew  our  own  Nation's  dedi- 
cation to  the  lofty  goals  which  were  proclaimed 
during  World  War  II  and  our  determination  to 
do  all  that  peacefully  lies  within  our  power  to 
achieve  those  goals. 


me  20,   1955 
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Second  Session  of  Advisory  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  Conference 

U.N.  press  release  dated  May  27 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  issued 
at  the  conclusion  of  meetings  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  International  Conference  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  in  Paris} 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  International 
Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  En- 
ergy has  been  meeting  in  Paris  during  the  week 
of  23  May  to  discuss  arrangements  for  the  Inter- 
national Conference  which  will  take  place  in 
Geneva  from  8  to  20  August  1955. 

This  Conference  is  being  convoked  under  a 
unanimous  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations.  Invitations  to  participate 
in  it  have  been  extended  to  the  84  states  members 
of  the  United  Nations  or  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies. It  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  posi- 
tive exchange  of  information  and  views  on  the 
following  general  subjects:  the  need  for  a  new 
power  source  and  the  role  of  nuclear  energy  in 
meeting  this  need ;  the  building  of  a  nuclear  energy 
enterprise  including  experience  with  existing 
nuclear  energy  power  plants  (reactors) ;  health 
and  safety  aspects  of  nuclear  energy ;  production 
of  isotopes  and  their  use  in  technology,  industry, 
medicine,  biology  and  agriculture. 

To  discuss  the  above  subjects  the  Conference  will 
hold  plenary  sessions  followed  by  three  parallel 
series  of  technical  sessions  dealing  with  reactors 
and  reactor  physics,  reactor  chemistry  technology 
and  metallurgy,  and  use  of  isotopes  in  biology, 
medicine  and  industry. 

The  Conference  will  not  discuss  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  atomic  energy  agency. 
This  agency  is  at  present  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tions through  normal  diplomatic  channels. 

The  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  was 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  and 
was  attended  by  the  following  members:  Profes- 
sor Costa  Ribeiro,  Brazil ;  Dr.  Keys,  Canada ;  Dr. 
Goldschmidt,  France;  Dr.  Bhabha,  India;  Pro- 

'  For  a  communique  Issued  on  Jan.  28,  1955,  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  flrrt  session  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
ee  Br  ixcxxn  of  Feb.  21,  L055,  p.  814;  for  an  announce- 
ment or  i.s.  plana  for  participation  in  the  Conference,  see 
ibid.,  Mar.  1  I,  1955,  r>.  444. 
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fessor  Skobeltzyn,  USSR;  Sir  John  Cockcroi 
United  Kingdom ;  Dr.  Rabi,  United  States. 

Professor    Walter    G.    Whitman,    Conferen. 
Secretary-General,  Ilya  Tchernychev,  Under- Se 
retary  of  the  United  Nations,  and  Dr.  Viktc) 
Vavilov,  Deputy  Conference  Secretary-Genera 
also  attended  the  meeting. 

After  hearing  a  comprehensive  report  on  pre] 
arations  for  the  Conference,  the  meeting  has  bet 
especially  concerned  with  principles  and  proc 
dures  for  effective  organization  of  the  sessions  ari 
for  selection  of  papers  for  oral  presentation  at  tl 
Conference.    In  view  of  the  considerable  amouj 
of  material  presented  by  governments  to  the  Co)j 
ference  these  principles  and  procedures  have  a 
sumed  a  great  importance  in  assuring  that  moi 
effective  use  is  made  of  the  time  available.    Tl] 
Committee  advised  on  appointment  of  a  panel  <; 
qualified  scientists  to  select  papers  to  be  present* 
orally  to  the  Conference,  as  called  for  in  the  Con 
ference  rules  of  procedure.    This  panel  will  sta*j 
work  immediately  in  New  York. 

The  Committee  also  gave  its  views  on  selectic 
and  appointment  of  officers  of  the  Conference  an 
in  particular  of  Chairmen  of  the  various  session 
It  also  considered  in  detail  the  program  of  ev 
ning  lectures  by  distinguished  scientists  which  aij 
intended  to  deal  with  basic  sciences  related  i] 
atomic  energy. 

The  Committee  has  also  been  consulted  on  J 
number  of  questions  related  to  arrangements  f( 
the  Conference. 


Call  for  Cooperation  on 
Egyptian-Israeli  Question 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  2166  dated  June  7 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  addressed  i 
the  members  of  the  Security  Council  by  Amba, 
sador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  in  his  capacity  t 
President  of  the  Security  Council  for  the  mont 
of  June. 

June  7, 1955. 

Excellency:  As  President  of  the  Securit 
Council  this  month  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  t 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Coul 
cil  my  concern  over  the  situation  created  by  tli 
continued  incidents  along  the  Gaza  Demarcatio 
Line  and  the  difficulties  which  are  being  encouT 
tered  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  Natior 

Department  of  State  Bulleti 


Truro  Supervision  Organization  [Maj.  Gen. 
E.  L.  M.  Burns]  in  carrying  out  the  Council's 
unanimous  resolution  of  March  30,  1955.1  You 
will  recall  that  this  resolution  railed  upon  the 
Governments  of  Egypt  and  Israel  to  cooperate 
with  the  Chief  of  Staff  with  regard  to  his  pro- 
posals directed  toward  preservation  of  security  in 
:hat  area. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Security  Council  reso- 
ution  will  be  implemented  promptly  with  the  full 
■operation  of  the  Governments  of  Egypt  and 
[srael.  If  this  hope  is  not  realized,  however,  and 
fcneral  Burns  does  not  receive  the  full  coopera- 
ion  of  the  parties  concerned,  it  may  be  necessary 
o  call  a  meeting  of  the  Council  for  the  specific 
turpose  of  considering  the  status  of  the  imple- 
oentation  of  the  resolution  of  March  30  and  such 
father  assistance  and  support  to  the  Chief  of 
itatl*  as  may  be  necessary. 

This  letter  is  being  addressed  to  each  member 
f  the  Security  Council.  Copies  are  being  sent  to 
le  representatives  of  Egypt  and  Israel  and  the 
ecretary-General. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
iy  highest  consideration. 


IS.  Delegations  to 
iternational  Conferences 

ter-American  Commission  of  Women 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  28 
>ress  release  302)  that  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Lee,  U.S. 
Jegate  to  the  Inter- American  Commission  of 
omen,  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Gladys  F.  Barber, 
fe  of  the  Counselor  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  at 
)gota,  Colombia,  and  Mrs.  Felisa  Rincon  Gau- 
r,  City  Manager  of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  as 
ernate  delegates  at  the  10th  Assembly  of  the 
■amission  at  San  Juan,  May  29-June  18. 
The  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women  is 
specialized  organization  of  the  Organization  of 
oerican  States.    It  was  created  pursuant  to  a 
olution  of  the  6th  International  Conference  of 
oerican  States  at  Habana  in  1928.    The  Com- 
ssion  consists  of  one  delegate  from  each  of  the 
American  Republics.     It  is  an  organization 
licated  to  the  attainment  of  civil,  political,  eco- 
nic,  and  social  rights  for  all  women  of  the 
lerican  Republics.     Its  present  chairman  is  Se- 
Bulletin-  of  Apr.  18,  1955,  p.  661. 
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nora  Conception  Leyes  de  Chavez,  representative 

of  Paraguay  on  the  Commission. 

Items  on  the  agenda  for  discussion  at  the  10th 
Assembly  include  (1)  report  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women ;  (2) 
economic  and  social  status  of  women;  (3)  legisla- 
tion relative  to  the  education  of  women,  together 
with  statistics  on  primary,  vocational,  secondary, 
and  university  education ;  (4)  conventions  on  the 
nationality  of  married  women,  on  the  granting  of 
civil  rights  to  women,  and  on  the  granting  of  po- 
litical rights  to  women;  (5)  women  in  public  of- 
fice for  the  period  1953-1954;  and  (6)  report  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women. 

The  9th  Assembly  of  the  Commission  was  held 
at  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  in  September  1953. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography1 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Commission  on   Human   Rights.     Activities  of  Various 
Organs  of  the  United  Nations  in  Connexion  with  the 
Right  of  Asylum.     E/CN.4/713,  February  21,  1955.     17 
pp.     mimeo. 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs.     Report  of  the  Division 
of   Narcotic   Drugs   for   the   Period   15   March    to   31 
December  1954.     E/CN.7/289,   February  21,   1955.     61 
pp.    mimeo. 
Freedom   of   Information.     The    Problem   of   Protecting 
Sources  of  Information  of  News  Personnel.     Study  by 
the  Secretary-General.     E/2693,  February  23,  1955.     32 
pp.     mimeo. 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.     Notes  on  the  Provisional 
Agenda  and  Documentation  for  the  Eleventh  Session  of 
the   Commission    on    Human    Rights.     E/CN.4/INF7 
February  24,  1955.     8  pp.     mimeo. 
Economic    Development    of    Under-developed    Countries. 
Evolution  and   Functioning  of  Development  Corpora- 
tions.    Working     paper     by     the     Secretary-General. 
E/2690,  February  28,  1955.     81  pp.     mimeo. 
Siocial   Commission.     Financing   of   Housing   and    Com- 
munity Improvement  Programmes.     Report  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General.    E/CN.5/307,  March  7,  1955.     100  pp. 
mimeo. 
Social  Commission.     International  Definition  and  Meas- 
urement of  Standards  and  Levels  of  Living.     Commenta 
on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Experts  on  Inter- 
national Definition  and  Measurement  of  Standards  and 
Levels  of  Living.     E/CN.6/302,  March  7,  1955.    42  pp. 
mimeo. 
Economic   Development   of   Under-Developed    Countries 
Processes  and  Problems  of  Industrialization.    List  of 
Subjects  for  Further  Study.     Memorandum  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General.    E/2689,  March  8,  1955.     6  pp.     mimeo. 

1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
may  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the 
United  States. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


"Atoms  for  Peace"  Agreements  With 
Brazil  and  Colombia 

The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  State  issued  joint  announcements 
on  May  31  that  proposed  agreements  had  been  in- 
itialed that  day  with  Brazil  and  Colombia  for 
cooperation  in  research  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.1  These  agreements  culminate 
negotiations  during  which  Brazil  and  Colombia 
were  offered  participation  in  President  Eisen- 
hower's "Atoms  for  Peace"  program. 

At  the  initialing  ceremonies  Brazil  was  repre- 
sented by  Ambassador  Joao  Carlos  Muniz,  Colom- 
bia by  Ambassador  Eduardo  Zuleta-Angel,  and 
the  United  States  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- American 
Affairs,  Henry  F.  Holland. 

Under  the  proposed  agreements  the  Govern- 
ments of  Brazil  and  Colombia  will  receive 
information  as  to  the  design,  construction, 
and  operation  of  research  reactors  and  their 
use  as  research,  development,  and  engineering 
tools.  It  is  contemplated  that  private  American 
citizens  and  organizations  would  be  authorized  to 
supply  appropriate  equipment  and  services  to 
these  governments  or  to  authorized  private  per- 
sons under  their  jurisdiction. 

The  proposed  agreements  further  provide  that 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  lease  to 
each  of  these  governments  up  to  six  kilograms 
(13.2  pounds)  of  contained  U-235  in  uranium  en- 
riched up  to  a  maximum  of  20  percent  U-235.    The 


1  For  an  announcement  of  the  initialing  of  a  similar 

agreement  with  Turkey,  the  first  of  its  kind  proposed 

under  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 

(Public  Law  703,  83d  Cong.),  see  Bulletin  of  May  23, 

1955,  p.  865. 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  .Tune  2  (press 
release  309)  the  initialing  of  a  similar  proposed  agreement 
with  Lebanon.  On  June  3  the  Aec  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment (press  release  315)  made  a  joint  announcement  of  an 
agreement  with  Israel.  Joint  announcements  were  issued 
on  June  7  concerning  agreements  with  Argentina  (press 
release  323),  Italy  (press  release  324),  and  Spain  (press 
nl'.-i  :<■  :!L'."»>.  <  >n  June  10  agreements  wit  1)  Denmark 
(press  release  '.','',('>)  and  Switzerland  were  initialed. 
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recipient  countries  assume  responsibility  for  usij 
and  safeguarding  the  fissionable  material  in  s 
cordance  with  the  terms  of  the  proposed  agn 
ments.  The  agreements  provide  for  the  exchani 
of  unclassified  information  in  the  research  react 
field,  related  health  and  safety  problems  and 
the  use  of  radioactive  isotopes  in  physical  a^ 
biological  research,  medical  therapy,  agricultu 
and  industry. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  agreements  expn 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  parties  that  th<l 
initial  agreements  for  cooperation  will  lead  to  al 
sideration  of  further  cooperation  in  the  peace:I 
uses  of  atomic  energy. 

These  proposed  agreements  will  enable  the  <jt 
operating  nations  to  acquire  in  their  own  countr  • 
valuable  training  and  experience  in  nuclear  scieie 
and  engineering  for  the  development  of  peace  1 
uses  of  atomic  energy,  including  civilian  nucLr 
power  within  the  framework  of  the  "Atoms  :t 
Peace"  program. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Enei  y 
Act  of  1954  certain  procedural  steps  must  be  tal  a 
by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  I 
United  States  before  the  agreements  may  be  sigi  d 
and  entered  into  force.2 


Investment  Guaranty  Agreement 
With  Pakistan 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  IV  y 
25  (press  release  293)  that  the  United  States  id 
Pakistan  on  that  date  signed  an  agreement  wh  h 
provides  U.S.  Government  guaranties  for  Am  i- 
can  private  investments  in  business  enterprises  n 
Pakistan.  The  agreement  was  effected  at  We  i- 
ington  by  an  exchange  of  notes  between  Geo;e 
V.  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Nil 
Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs,  id 
Syed  Amjad  Ali,  Ambassador  of  Pakistan. 

Pakistan  is  the  25th  country  to  cooperate  n 
the  private  investment  guaranty  program,  wish 
was  established  in  1948  and  extended  in  sul:e- 
quent  mutual  security  legislation.  The  agreemj.t, 
designed  to  encourage  a  U.S.  private  enterpse 
contribution  toward  the  economic  strength  jf 
Pakistan,  provides  for  guaranties  to  Amerim 
investors  against  loss  from  inconvertibility  of  r- 


2  For  text  of  pertinent  section  of  Public  Law  703  «e 
ibid.,  p.  865. 
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eign    currency    earnings    into    dollars    or    from 
expropriation. 

The  United  States  plans  to  draw  the  attention 
of  U.S.  business  to  opportunities  for  investment 
'and  development  in  Pakistan  and  is  prepared  to 
consider  making  guaranties  to  any  person  of  new 
investments  for  the  establishment,  expansion, 
modernization  or  development  of  enterprises  in 
that  country.  The  U.S.  investment  guaranties 
lie  administered  by  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration, but  all  guaranteed  investments  must 
be  approved  by  both  the  U.S.  and  Pakistan  Gov- 
ernments. There  will  be  no  interference  in  the 
operation  of  the  businesses  involved,  however. 

It  is  anticipated  that  not  only  will  U.S.  capital 
be  enlisted  for  Pakistan's  aid,  but  American  tech- 
nical and  managerial  skills  as  well.  Investments 
may  be  in  cash,  materials  and  equipment,  patents, 
processes  and  techniques,  or  services. 

Pakistan,  on  its  part,  has  already  announced 
new  measures  designed  to  encourage  foreign  in- 
vestment, including  guaranties  covering  the  re- 
patriation of  capital  investment,  equitable 
Compensation  in  the  event  of  nationalization,  and 
permission  for  foreign  capital  to  hold  up  to  60 
percent  of  the  total  investment  in  enterprises  other 
ban  public  utilities.  In  addition,  the  Pakistan 
Ministry  of  Industries  has  established  a  Business 
Facilities  and  Information  Bureau  which  is 
equipped  to  provide  necessary  information  on  in- 
vestment conditions  and  facilities. 

Other  countries  cooperating  in  the  U.S.  private 
Investment  guaranty  program  are :  Austria,  Bel- 
gum,  Republic  of  China,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark, 
Ecuador,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
3reece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan, 
he  Netherlands,  Norway,  Peru,  the  Philippines, 
Portugal,  Spain.  Thailand,  Turkey  (convertibil- 
ity only),  the  United  Kingdom  (convertibility 
•nly),  and  Yugoslavia. 
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.S.  and  Guatemala  Open  Talks  on 
Military  Assistance  Agreement 

*ress  release  339  dated  June  10 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  an- 
nounced on  June  10  that  negotiations  were  being 
nitiated  that  day,  in  Guatemala  City,  with  the 
ijovernment  of  Guatemala,  looking  toward  the 
onclusion  of  a  bilateral  military  assistance  agree- 
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ment  between  the  United  States  and  Guatemala. 

Negotiations  are  being  carried  out  in  keeping 
with  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance  and  the  planning  of  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Defense  Board  and  under  terms  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  which  authorized  a  program 
of  military  grant  assistance  for  Latin  America. 

Similar  negotiations  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
of  military  assistance  agreements  with  11  other 
American  Republics  for  the  mutual  defense  of  the 
hemisphere. 


Renewal  of  Educational  Exchange 
Agreement  With  Austria 

Press  release  318  dated  June  6 

The  United  States  and  Austria  on  June  6  re- 
newed for  a  second  5-year  period  an  educational 
exchange  agreement  under  the  Fulbright  Act. 
The  two  Governments,  represented  respectively 
by  the  U.S.  Charge  dAffaires,  James  K.  Penfield, 
and  Austrian  Foreign  Minister  Dr.  Leopold  Figl, 
exchanged  notes  in  a  brief  ceremony  in  the  Aus- 
trian Chancery  at  Vienna. 

Under  the  agreement  up  to  $250,000  in  Amer- 
ican-owned schillings  will  be  spent  annually  for 
the  next  5  years  to  finance  travel  of  Austrians  to 
the  United  States  for  study,  teaching,  lecturing, 
or  advanced  research  and  to  pay  travel  and  main- 
tenance costs  for  Americans  to  go  to  Austria  for 
similar  purposes. 

Nearly  800  exchanges  have  taken  place  during 
the  past  5  years  under  the  original  agreement. 

In  presenting  the  American  note  proposing  ex- 
tension of  the  original  agreement,  Mr.  Penfield 
noted  that  worldwide  Fulbright  exchange  agree- 
ments, using  funds  resulting  from  the  sale  of  U.S. 
surplus  property  abroad,  "have  brought  Ameri- 
cans and  people  of  other  nations  closer  together." 
"It  is  with  deep  satisfaction,"  he  went  on  to  say, 
"that  we  welcome  the  renewal  today  for  another 
5  years  of  the  Fulbright  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Austria.  May  it  symbolize  the 
good  and  friendly  relations  which  the  United 
States  expects  to  enjoy  with  a  free  and  independ- 
ent Austria." 

Dr.  Figl,  in  handing  Mr.  Penfield  the  Austrian 
acceptance  of  the  extension,  conveyed  his  official 
thanks  "for  the  American  support  of  this  cultural 
exchange  program."    "With  special  pleasure  and 
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satisfaction,"  he  said,  "we  take  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  grantees  were  young 
students  who  frequently  were  given  their  first  op- 
portunity to  study  in  a  foreign  country  and  thus 
broaden  their  horizons.  This  fact,  I  believe,  is 
especially  significant,  because  nothing,  it  would 
appear  to  me,  is  more  important  in  today's  world 
than  to  strengthen  the  spirit  of  international  soli- 
darity. How  better  could  this  be  achieved  than 
through  a  program  which  gives  the  outstanding 
individuals  of  our  two  countries — who  tomorrow 
will  bear  the  political  responsibilities — an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  to  know  and  understand  each  other." 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention    concerning    customs    facilities    for    touring. 
Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.1 
Accession  deposited:  Canada,  June  1,  1955. 

Customs  convention  on  temporary  importation  of  private 
road  vehicles.    Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.1 
Accession  deposited:  Canada,  June  1,  1955. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation  of 
commercial  samples  and  advertising  material.     Dated 
at  Geneva  November  7,  1952.1 
Accession  deposited:  Netherlands  (for  Realm  in  Europe, 

Surinam,  the  Netherlands  Antilles  and  Netherlands 

New  Guinea),  May  3,  1955. 

Weather 

Convention   of   the   World   Meteorological   Organization. 
Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.     Entered  into 
force  March  23,  1950.     TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Laos,  June  1,  1955. 

BILATERAL 
Canada 

Agreement  on  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  dis- 
tant early  warning  system,  with  annex.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  May  5,  1955.  Entered 
into  force  May  5,  1955. 

Cuba 

Agreement  extending  agreement  for  a  United  States 
naval  mission  to  Cuba  of  August  28,  1951,  as  extended 
(TIAS  2310  and  2836).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Washington  May  3  and  17,  1955.  Entered  into  force 
May  17,  1955. 

El  Salvador 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  a  cooperative  pro- 
duct ivity  program  of  August  31,  1954,  and  providing 
financial  contributions  therefor.  Signed  at  San  Sal- 
v.-idor  December  .'50,  1954.  Entered  into  force  December 
80,  1964. 

Finland 

Surplus  agricultural  commodities  agreement,  with  ex- 
change of  QOtes.     Signed  at  Helsinki  May  6,  1955.    En- 

Htc'I  into  force  May  (i,  1955. 


'  Not   in  force. 


" 

ei 


Italy 

Surplus    agricultural   commodities   agreement,    with   e:  <| 
change  of  notes.     Signed  at  Rome  May  23,  1955.    Ei 
tered  into  force  May  23,  1955. 

Japan 

Agreement  on  agricultural  commodities,  with  agreed  o: 
cial  minutes  and  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Tokj 
May  31,  1955.  Enters  into  force  upon  receipt  by  tr 
United  States  of  notification  by  Japan  that  the  agre^ 
ment  has  been  approved  by  Japan  in  accordance  wi 
its  legal  procedures. 

Agreement  providing  for  interim  measures  to  implemei 
certain  purposes  of  the  agreement  on  agricultural  coe 
modifies  of  May  31,  1955,  pending  the  entry  into  for< 
of  the  latter  agreement.  Effected  by  exchange  of  not< 
at  Tokyo  May  31,  1955.  Entered  into  force  May  3 
1955. 

Netherlands 

Agreement  concerning  a  special  program  of  facilities  a 
sistance  pursuant  to  the  mutual  defense  assistanc 
agreement  of  January  27,  1950  (TIAS  2015).  Effec 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  The  Hague  April  29,  1955. 
tered  into  force  provisionally  April  29,  1955 ;  enters  inl 
force  definitively  on  the  date  that  the  United  States 
notified  that  constitutional  approval  by  the  Netherlanc 
has  been  obtained. 

Peru 

Agreement  extending  the  cooperative  health  prograi 
agreement  of  September  22  and  25,  1950  (TIAS  2162 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Lima  February  i  : 
and  March  22,  1955.  Entered  into  force  April  5,  19." 
(the  date  of  signature  of  an  operational  extensio 
agreement). 

Turkey 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomi 
energy.  Signed  at  Washington  June  10,  1955.  Entere 
into  force  June  10,  1955. 

Venezuela 

Agreement  embodying  and  approving  the  operation; 
agreement  of  March  2,  1955,  extending  the  agreemer 
for  a  cooperative  health  program  of  February  18,  194 
(57  Stat.  1126),  as  amended,  and  providing  for  financif 
contributions  therefor.  Effected  by  exchange  of  not€ 
at  Caracas  March  21  and  April  23,  1955.  Entered  int 
force  April  23,  1955. 


PUBLICATIONS 


"The  United  States  and 
Germany:  1945-1955" 

Press  release  305  dated  June  1 

The  story  of  the  shaping  of  American  polic; 
toward  Germany  during  the  10  years  which  cul 
minated  in  Germany's  return  to  the  communit; 
of  free  nations  is  told  officially  for  the  first  tim 
in  "The  United  States  and  Germany :  1945-1955," 


1  Department  of  State  publication  5827,  for  sale  by  th 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printin 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  O,  25  cents. 
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x  56-page  illustrated  pamphlet  released  on  June  1 
>y  the  Department  of  State. 

Ways  and  moans  of  attaining  U.S.  goals  in  Ger- 
nanv  have  changed  since  1945,  the  booklet  notes, 
•but  so  have  we  changed,  and  so  has  Germany, 
md  so  has  the  world."  To  appreciate  the  sig- 
nficance  of  tins  change,  it  continues,  "it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  postwar 
lecade  and  note  the  factors  that  have  influenced 
)ur  course." 

Much  of  the  story  is  appropriately  concerned 
vith  the  important  developments  of  1954-55.  Of 
hese  the  document  says :  "The  events  of  the  past 
ear  more  than  any  other  have  tested  the  validity 
)t"  our  policy.  In  spite  of  obstacles  and  reverses, 
mr  policy  for  Germany  has  achieved  in  a  decade 
vhat  we  once  believed  would  require  a  full  gener- 
ation. A  new  Germany,  risen  from  the  ruins  of 
>azi  Germany,  has  reached  the  status  of  well- 
arned  sovereignty  and  acceptance  as  an  equal  into 
he  partnership  of  free  nations." 


tecent  Releases 

\>r  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  V.  S.  Gov- 
mmnit  Printing  Office,  Washington  25  D.  C.  Address 
equests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
ept  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained 
rom  the  Department  of  State. 

ealth,  Welfare  and  Housing— Cooperative  Program  in 
anama.    TIAS  2898.    Pub.  5394.    4  pp.    5*. 

greement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 

anama.   amending  agreement  of  February  26,   1951 

igned  at  Panama  City  June  19,  1953.  Entered  into  force 
me  19,  1953. 

efense,  Loan  of  Aircraft  Carrier  to  France.  TIAS  2907 
ub.  5422.     5  pp.     50. 

greement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
ranee.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Washington 
*ptember  2,  1953.     Entered  into  force  September  2,  1953. 

utnal  Defense  Assistance,  Purchase  of  Equipment  and 
atenals  for  Internal  Police  Use.  TIAS  2911.  Pub. 
;~6.    3  pp.     50. 

greement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
'deral  Republic  of  Germany.  Exchange  of  notes — 
gned  at  Washington  November  23,  1953.  Entered  into 
rce  November  23,  1953. 

issport  Visa  Fees.    TIAS  2913.     Pub.  5397.    2  pp.    5*. 

?reement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
>dia.  Exchange  of  notes— Dated  at  New  Delhi  July  19 
id  August  11,  1948.     Entered  into  force  August  11,  1948. 

utnal  Defense  Assistance. 
».    50. 


TIAS  2914.     Pub.  5398.    3 


?reement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
>rway,  amending  agreement  of  January  27,  1950,  as 
nded.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Oslo  August  21, 
Entered  into  force  August  21,  1952. 
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Friendship,  Commerce  and  Consular  Rights.  TIAS  2972 
Pub.  5742.     2  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  modifying  Treaty  of  De- 
cember 8,  1923,  as  amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed 
at  Washington  June  2,  1953.     Entered  into  force  June  2, 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance.  TIAS  2976.  Pub  5531  7 
pp.      100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Pakistan.  Signed  at  Karachi  May  19, 1954.  Entered  into 
force  May  19,  1954. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty,  Status  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  National  Representatives  and  Interna- 
tional Staff.    TIAS  2992.    Pub.  5559.    25  pp.    15*. 

Agreement,  with  Extract  from  Summary  Record,  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Other  Governments- 
Signed  at  Ottawa  September  20,  1951;  Extract  signed 
December  12,  1951.  Entered  into  force  May  18  1954 
And  Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Council— Signed  at  London  September 
^y,  lyoi. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  1954.  Pub  5735 
International  Organization  and  Conference  Series  III 
103.     178  pp.     55*.  ' 

This  report,  covering  fiscal  year  1954,  is  the  seventh  an- 
nual report  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
pursuant  to  article  88  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  on 
the  administration  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  The  previous  reports  in  the  series  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  1948  to  1951  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  1952  and  1953.  The  ma- 
terial for  the  present  report  was  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Convention  Relating  to  Reorganization  of  International 
Courts  of  Tangier  Zone.  TIAS  2893.  Pub.  5391  48 
pp.     20*. 

Adherence  by  the  United  States  to  the  convention  relat- 
ing to  reorganization  of  international  courts  of  Tangier 
Zone — dated  at  Tangier  November  10,  1952.  Entered  into 
force  July  8, 1953. 

Loan  to  United  Kingdom  for  Development  of  Certain 
Port  Facilities  in  Kenya  and  Tanganyika— Under  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended.  TIAS  2908  Pub 
5471.     16  pp.     10*. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
Exchange  of  letters— Signed  at  London  June  26,  1953 
Entered  into  force  June  26, 1953. 

Establishment  of  Revolving  Loan  Fund  in  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate and  in  Tanganyika— Under  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Agreement  of  July  6,  1948,  as  Amended.  TIAS  2909 
Pub.  5472.     5  pp.     5*. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  Ex- 
change of  letters— Signed  at  London  June  24,  1953  En- 
tered into  force  June  24, 1953. 

Economic  Cooperation.    TIAS  2910.    Pub.  5782.    3  pp.    5*. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Iceland.  Ex- 
change of  notes— Signed  at  Reykjavik  October  9,  1952 
and  October  1,  1953.     Entered  into  force  October  1,  1953! 

Relief  Supplies  and  Packages  for  India— Application  of 
July  9,  1951  Agreement  to  Administrative  Supplies  and 
Equipment.    TIAS  2918.     Pub.  5418.     2  pp.    5*. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  India.    Ex- 
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change  of  notes— Signed  at  Washington  October  17,  1951, 
and  March  26,  1952.     Entered  into  force  March  26,  1952. 

Relief  Supplies  and  Packages  for  India— Duty-Free 
Entry  and  Free  Inland  Transportation.  TIAS  2919. 
Pub.  5419.     2  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  India,  renew- 
ing agreement  of  July  9,  1951.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  New  Delhi  August  25-26  and  27,  1952.  En- 
tered into  force  August  27,  1952 ;  operative  retroactively 
June  30,  1952. 

Technical  Cooperation— Agricultural  Development  and 
Improvement  Program.  TIAS  2921.  Pub.  5424.  4 
pp.  5<*. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Iraq.  Ex- 
change of  notes— Signed  at  Baghdad  November  19,  1951, 
and  March  18,  1952.     Entered  into  force  March  18,  1952. 

Joint  United  States-Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and 
Economic  Affairs.    TIAS  2922.     Pub.   5429.    2   pp.     5<J. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Ex- 
change of  notes— Signed  at  Washington  November  12, 
1953.     Entered  into  force  November  12,  1953. 

German  Red  Cross  Hospital  in  Korea.  TIAS  2924.  Pub. 
5444.     13  pp.  lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany— Signed  at  Washington  February 
12,  1954.    Entered  into  force  February  12,  1954. 

Oil  Shale  Study  in  Brazil.  TIAS  2926.  Pub.  5441.  6 
pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  modi- 
fying and  extending  agreement  of  August  16,  1950,  as 
modified  and  extended.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  August  8  and  11,  and  October  31,  1953. 
Entered  into  force  October  31,  1953;  operative  retro- 
actively July  1,  1953. 

Mexican  Agricultural  Workers.  TIAS  2928.  Pub.  5446. 
4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  pro- 
visionally extending  agreement  of  August  11,  1951,  as 
amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington 
December  30  and  31,  1953.  Entered  into  force  December 
31,  1953. 

Air  Force  Mission  to  Chile.  TIAS  2929.  Pub.  5447. 
4  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Chile,  extending 
and  amending  agreement  of  February  15,  1951.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  September  9, 
1953,  and  March  15,  1954.  Entered  into  force  March  15, 
1954 ;  operative  retroactively  February  15,  1954. 

Enlistment  of  Philippine  Citizens  in  the  United  States 
Navy.    TIAS  2931.     Pub.  5456.     5  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Manila 
November  18  and  December  13,  1952.  Entered  into  force 
December  13,  1952.  And  exchange  of  notes — Signed  at 
Manila  February  17  and  March  9,  1953. 

Military  Aviation  Mission  to  El  Salvador.  TIAS  2933. 
Pub.  5462.    3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  El  Salvador, 
extending  agreement  of  August  19,  1947.  Exchange 
of  notes — Signed  at  San  Salvador  December  2,  1953,  and 
March  11,  1951.  Entered  into  force  March  11,  1954;  op- 
erative retroactively  December  31,  1953. 

Military  Bases  in  the  Philippines.  TIAS  2936.  Pub. 
5473.     2  pp.     r>4. 
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Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Renub 
of  the  Philippines,  amending  agreement  of  December  i 
1952.     Exchange  of  notes — signed  at  Manila  January 
and  February  9,  1953.     Entered  into  force  February 
1953. 

Education,  Cooperative  Program  in  Bolivia,  Addition 
Financial     Contributions.    TIAS     2938.     Pub.     5475. 
pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Bolivia.  E 
change  of  notes — Signed  at  La  Paz  January  17  and  F< 
ruary  28,  1952.    Entered  into  force  February  28,  1952. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  June  6-12 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Press  releases  issued  prior  to  June  6  which  appear 

in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  281  of  May  23, 

293  of  May  25,  301  of  May  27,  302  of  May  28,  304  of 

May  31,  and  305  and  306  of  June  1. 

No.       Date  Subject 

317    6/6      Dulles :  "Recent  Achievements  of  U.S. 

Foreign  Policy." 

Exchange  agreement  with  Austria. 

Educational  exchange. 

Conference  on  American  Studies. 

Time  and  place  of  4-power  meeting. 

Otto  Nathan  passport  case. 

Atomic  agreement  with  Argentina. 

Atomic  agreement  with  Italy. 

Atomic  agreement  with  Spain. 

ICJ  application  in  plane  case. 

Japanese  tariff  negotiations. 

Dulles :  Heads  of  Government  meeting. 

Lyon  appointment. 

Jones    sworn    in    as    Ambassador 

Liberia. 

Japan's  accession  to  GATT. 

Program  for  Adenauer  visit. 

Tariff  concessions  to  Switzerland. 

Restrictions  on  Rumanian  officials. 

Chapin   sworn   in    as  Ambassador 

Iran. 

Atomic  agreement  with  Denmark. 

Tariff    concessions    to    Cuba    under 

GATT. 

Dulles:  testimony  on  Austrian  treaty. 

U.S.-Guatemalan  negotiations  for  mili- 
tary aid. 

Dulles:  message  to  Ren6  Mayer. 

Educational  exchange. 

U.S.-Netherlands  discussions. 

Foreign  Relations  volume. 

Resignation  of  Edward  W.  Allen. 

Dulles :  "Patriotism  and  the  American 
Tradition." 

♦Not  printed. 

fHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Meeting  the  Human  Problems  of  the  Nuclear  Age 

Address  by  the  President 1 


Commencement  speakers,  by  tradition,  scan  the 
future.  They  strive  to  predict,  in  general  terms 
at  least,  the  sort  of  success  that  awaits  the  gradu- 
ates who  properly  apply  themselves  to  their  jobs 
and  professions — and,  of  course,  follow  the  advice 
of  the  speaker ! 

But  the  man  who  spoke  at  my  commencement 
did  not  hint  that  I  should  be  the  first  in  a  half 
:entury  to  receive  an  honorary  degree  here.  Cer- 
:ainly  I  could  not  foresee,  by  the  widest  stretch  of 
pagination,  that  one  day  the  faculty  and  trus- 
ses of  this  university  should  consider  me  worthy 
)f  honorary  membership  in  the  class  of  1955  at 
Pennsylvania  State— the  centennial  class  of  this 
nost  distinguished  school.  I  am  grateful  for  this 
lonor  and  delighted  by  my  association  with  this 
:lass.  I  am  particularly  grateful  that  my  young- 
;st  brother— younger  brothers  being  confirmed 
keptics  about  their  elders— raised  no  objection 
md  in  person  made  the  presentation. 

Earlier  this  week  I  joined  in  reunion  with  my 
»wn  class  of  1915  at  West  Point.  Most  of  us  had 
:rown  gray  and  some  of  us  more  than  a  little 
•aid;  but  these  changes  were  slightly  compen- 
ated,  I  thought,  by  an  appearance  of  wisdom 
hat  we  did  not  possess  40  years  ago.  I  am  sure 
re  all  felt  privileged,  greatly  privileged,  to  have 
ived  in  a  day  of  marvels  and  of  tremendous 
rowth  in  America's  stature.  Although  we  were 
llent  about  it,  I  am  certain  that  every  one  of  us 
nvied  the  men  in  the  class  of  1955  as  much  for 
he  opportunities  and  discoveries  ahead  of  them 
s  for  their  youth,  their  boundless  energy,  and 
ieir  idealism.  And  in  this  feeling  I  am  doubt- 
'ss  joined  by  thousands  of  alumni  here  as  they 
pplaud  and  congratulate  you  of  this  class  of  1955. 

Made  at  the  centennial  commencement  ceremonies  at 
ennsylvania  State  University,  University  Park,  Pa.,  on 
me  11  (White  House  press  release). 
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New  Social  Patterns 

Of  course,  you  men  and  women  venture  forth 
into  a  world  where  human  nature  differs  little,  if 
at  all,  from  human  nature  in  1915  or  in  the  Age 
of  Pericles.  Human  relations— the  art  of  getting 
along  with  the  people  who  work  beside  you  and 
with  those  who  live  thousands  of  miles  away— 
does  not  change  in  its  essence  with  the  centuries. 
But  the  age  of  nuclear  energy,  in  its  industrial  and 
economic  aspects,  will  likely  bear  no  more  resem- 
blance to  the  age  of  steam  than  a  jet-powered 
plane  to  an  old-fashioned  box  kite.  Indeed,  the 
social  pattern  of  living  may  be  transformed  be- 
yond recognition,  for  I  think  it  can  be  stated 
almost  as  an  axiom,  demonstrated  by  the  history 
of  mankind,  that  out  of  the  use  of  a  new  and  great 
energy  source,  along  with  boundless  opportunities, 
come  new  and  great  human  problems  that  require 
new  and  great  solutions  produced  by  broadly 
informed,  wisely  sympathetic,  spiritually  inspired 
minds. 

On  this  campus  this  morning  I  had  the  privilege 
of  inspecting  the  first  atomic  reactor  of  its  kind 
established  under  university  auspices.  This  re- 
search facility  was  made  possible  by  the  foresight 
of  the  trustees  of  this  university,  who  financed  the 
structure  and  its  operation.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  provides  only  the  fuel.  In  conse- 
quence, within  several  weeks  the  atom  will  be  at 
productive  work  here  at  Penn  State.  Here  also 
the  economic  and  human  problems  created  by 
this  new  energy  will  be  simultaneously  studied 
by  the  distinguished  faculties  of  this  institution 
of  learning. 

Nuclear  energy  is  too  new  for  any  man  to  chart 
its  limits  or  predict  its  course  with  accuracy.  But 
in  10  short  years  the  curtain  has  been  pushed 
aside  sufficiently  to  afford  glimpses  that  have 
aroused  atomic  hopes  commensurate  with  the 
awful  dimension  of  atomic  fears. 
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The  extent  of  the  economic  and  industrial 
changes  that  we  can  anticipate  is  indicated  by 
estimates  that  world  sources  of  uranium  poten- 
tially available  contain  as  high  as  20  times  the 
energy  of  the  known  world  reserves  of  coal,  pe- 
troleum, and  natural  gas  combined.  But  power 
is  only  one  of  the  results  of  nuclear  fission.  Many 
engineers  and  scientists  believe  that  radiation  and 
radioactive  isotopes  may  provide  even  greater 
peacetime  benefit.  They  are  already  opening  new 
horizons  in  medicine,  agriculture,  and  industrial 
processes. 

No  Desire  for  Monopoly 

Our  nation  has  no  desire  for  a  monopoly  on  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  these  possibilities.  We 
want  the  world  to  share — as  we  always  have. 
Moreover,  we  know  that  the  human  talents  essen- 
tial to  the  advancement  of  science  are  not  re- 
stricted to  this  country.  Throughout  the  free 
countries  there  are  men  and  women  of  great  ability 
who,  given  the  opportunity,  can  help  further  to 
advance  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  and  contribute 
to  the  peace  and  progress  of  the  peoples  of  all 
nations. 

Progress  to  date  in  nuclear  science  is  not,  of 
course,  exclusively  an  American  achievement.  An 
international  cooperative  effort  broke  the  barriers 
and  made  possible  man's  use  of  atomic  energy. 
For  maximum  progress  in  the  future,  we  must 
work  for  a  continued  partnership  between  the 
world's  best  minds — in  science,  engineering,  edu- 
cation, business,  and  the  professions. 

In  recognition  of  these  facts,  I  proposed  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on 
December  8,  1953,  that  governments  begin  then 
and  continue  to  make  joint  contributions  from 
their  stockpiles  of  fissionable  materials  to  an  Inter- 
national Atomic  Agency.  Although  a  year  later 
the  United  Nations  adopted  the  resolution  recom- 
mending the  formation  of  such  an  international 
agency,  the  Soviet  Union  has  indicated  no  will- 
ingness to  share  any  part  of  its  nuclear  stockpile 
with  such  an  agency.    Our  offer  still  stands. 

But  we  cannot  wait  on  Soviet  decisions.  Al- 
ready we  have  made  substantial  progress  under 
congressional  authority  toward  agreements  with 
friendly  foreign  governments  for  participation 
with  us  in  the  task  of  forwarding  peaceful  atomic 
progress.     Agreements   with   Turkey,2   Lebanon, 

2  Bulletin  of  May  23,  1955,  p.  865. 


Israel,  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Co 
lombia,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  liavi 
been  initialed.3    Others  are  being  negotiated. 

Two  New  Proposals 

Now  we  move  in  further  action.     We  have  de 
veloped  two  new  programs  that  I  shall  submit  t< 
the  Congress  in  the  conviction  that  they  reflec'j 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  law  and  of  the  America] 
people. 

First:  We  propose  to  offer  research  reactors  u\ 
the  people  of  free  nations  who  can  use  them  effec 
tively  for  the  acquisition  of  the  skills  and  under 
standing  essential  to  peaceful  atomic  progress 
The  United  States,  in  the  spirit  of  partnershi] 
that  moves  us,  will  contribute  half  the  cost.  wD 
will  also  furnish  the  acquiring  nation  the  nuclea 
material  needed  to  fuel  the  reactor. 

Second:  Within  prudent  security  considera 
tions,  we  propose  to  make  available  to  the  people 
of  such  friendly  nations  as  are  prepared  to  inves 
their  own  funds  in  power  reactors,  access  to  am 
training  in  the  technological  processes  of  construe 
tion  and  operation  for  peaceful  purposes. 

If  the  technical  and  material  resources  of  i 
single  nation  should  not  appear  adequate  to  mak 
effective  use  of  a  research  reactor,  we  would  sup 
port  a  voluntary  grouping  of  the  resources  of  sev 
eral  nations  within  a  single  region  to  acquire  an< 
operate  it  together. 

Our  purpose  is  to  spark  the  creative  and  inven 
tive  skills  latent  in  the  free  world,  to  pool  them 
and  to  put  them  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  th 
conditions  under  which  men  must  live.  The  re 
search  reactors  acquired  under  this  program  wil 
be  fertile  seeds  for  progress  sown  in  the  receptiv 
soil  of  the  free  nations.  The  cost  to  the  people  o 
the  United  States  will  be  small  indeed  when  meas 
ured  against  the  certain  returns,  tangible  am 
intangible. 

The  second  proposal  will  be  of  immediate  in 
terest  mainly  to  the  power-short  areas  of  the  worl< 
where  atomic  power  may  be  economically  f  easibl 
even  today.  Some  of  the  countries,  however,  lac 
the  knowledge  and  experience  needed  to  construe 
and  operate  a  commercial  power  reactor.  This  w 
can  share  for  constructive  purposes  with  friendl 
countries  without  real  risk  to  our  national  secui 
ity.  Such  sharing  is  expressly  contemplated  b 
the  new  Atomic  Energy  Act. 


'Ibid.,  June  20,  1955,  p.  1018. 
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Together,  these  two  provisions  are  designed, 
within  the  limits  of  prudence,  to  clear  away  some 
of  the  obstacles  that  have  impeded  progress  in 
nuclear  science  and  to  permit  its  peaceful  appli- 
cation by  all  who  propose  to  make  it  serve  man- 
kind. Here  is  an  invitation— to  scientists  and 
engineers,  to  industries  and  governments— to  pool 
their  energies  and  creative  talents  that  this  great 
achievement  of  the  human  mind  may  bear  the  fruit 
of  its  infinite  promise. 


tl 


Progress  in  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

The  people  of  the  United  States  instinctively 
reject  any  thought  that  their  greatest  scientific 
achievement  can  be  used  only  as  a  weapon.  Our 
increasing  progress  in  its  peaceful  applications  is 
evidence  of  that  fact. 

While  we  build  atomic-powered  ships  for  war— 
because  we  must— we  have  the  desire,  the  deter- 
mination to  build  atomic-powered  ships  for  peace. 
And  build  them  we  shall !  The  first  atomic-pow- 
ered merchant  ship,  at  its  ports  of  call,  will  be 
a  laboratory  demonstration  that  man  can  harness 
this  unlimited  energy  for  normal,  peaceful,  pros- 
perous life. 

While  we  design  bombs  that  can  obliterate  great 
military  objectives— because  we  must— we  are  also 
designing  generators,  channels,  and  reservoirs  of 
atomic  energy  so  that  man  may  profit  from  this 
?ift  which  the  Creator  of  all  things  has  put  into 
his  hands.    And  build  them  we  shall ! 

The  two  proposals  I  have  outlined  here  are  the 
gateway  to  a  broad  avenue  of  world  progress  in 
die  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Surely  those  of  the  Eussian  people  who,  despite 
their  Communist  overlords,  still  think  for  them- 
>'lves  and  who  still  retain  respect  for  human  dig- 
lity  are  moved  by  the  same  feelings  as  we.  I 
'till  hope  earnestly  that  the  Soviet  Union  may 
oin  in  an  international  effort  to  harness  the  atom 
:or  man's  good.  But  I  have  such  unlimited  con- 
idence  in  the  creativeness  of  free  minds  and  in  the 
opacity  of  free  men  that  I  know  we  will,  with 
>r  without  the  Soviets,  achieve  a  more  abundant 
ife  for  those  who  join  together  in  this  historic 
enture. 

ocial  and  Political  Problems 

As  for  the  social  and  political  problems  that  will 
ccompany  this  development,  their  outlines  can 
e  foreseen  but  dimly.    Their  solution  will  be  a 
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task  in  which  you  men  and  women  who  graduate 
today  will  be  engaged  intensively,  probably 
throughout  your  lives.  Some  questions  immedi- 
ately suggest  themselves. 

Will  there  prevail  the  deep  desires  shared  by 
the  vast  majority  of  all  people  on  the  earth  who 
want  peaceful  use  of  this  and  all  other  technical 
advancements?  Can  they  defeat  the  designs  of 
those  few  evil  men  who  would  use  command  of 
this  energy  for  their  control  of  human  destiny? 
In  this  question  are  involved  such  vital  alterna- 
tives as  war  and  peace,  armament  and  disarma- 
ment, death  and  life. 

Another  group  of  questions  is  of  a  somewhat 
different  character.  As  nuclear  and  other  tech- 
nological achievements  continue  to  mount,  the 
normal  life  span  will  continue  to  climb.  The 
hourly  productivity  of  the  worker  will  increase. 
How  is  the  increase  in  leisure  time  and  the  exten- 
sion in  life  expectancy  to  be  spent  ?  Will  it  be  for 
the  achievement  of  man's  better  aspirations  or  his 
degradation  to  the  level  of  a  well-fed,  well-kept 
slave  of  an  all-powerful  state  ? 

Indeed,  merely  to  state  that  question  sharply 
reminds  us  that  in  these  days  and  in  the  years 
ahead  the  need  for  philosophers  and  theologians 
parallels  the  need  for  scientists  and  engineers. 

These  two  questions  merely  hint  at  the  enormous 
problems  and  possibilities  that  will  confront  your 
generation.  Scores  of  others  will  present  them- 
selves in  the  changing  picture  in  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, and  the  arts.  The  answers  can  be  found 
only  by  broadly  informed,  wisely  sympathetic, 
spiritually  inspired  minds,  the  product  of  general 
education  that  properly  blends  the  practical  and 
technical  with  the  liberal  and  cultural. 

Role  of  Education 

In  this  country  we  emphasize  both  liberal  and 
practical  education.  But  too  often  it  is  a  liberal 
education  for  one  and  a  practical  education  for 
another.  What  we  desperately  need  is  an  inte- 
grated liberal,  practical  education  for  the  same 
person — for  every  American  youth  who  can  pos- 
sibly obtain  its  blessings.  Hand  and  head  and 
heart  were  made  to  work  together.  They  must 
work  together.    They  should  be  educated  together. 

In  colonial  Philadelphia  there  was  a  printer 
who  was  likewise  a  scientist  and  who  was  hailed 
the  wisest  man  of  his  day— a  builder  of  interna- 
tional understanding  and  friendship.     In  19th- 
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century  Illinois  there  was  a  rail-splitter  who  was 
likewise  a  lawyer  and  who  was  hailed  a  champion 
of  humanity — a  builder  of  freedom  for  all  men. 
Despite  their  lack  of  formal  schooling  they  were 
educated  men.  Education  today  can  nurture  for 
us  the  possibility  of  a  thousand  Franklins  and  a 
thousand  Lincolns  in  a  generation,  where  before 
we  were  fortunate  to  have  one. 

To  gain  proficiency,  sometimes  even  world  ac- 
claim, in  a  specialized  skill  or  profession,  knowl- 
edge and  training  are  the  principal  requisites. 
But  to  understand  how  one  skill  fits  into  another, 
how  one  profession  complements  and  depends  on 
another,  how  all  human  enterprises  constitute  an 
immense,  interdependent  society — only  education 
can  develop  that  understanding. 

In  our  modern  higher  education,  we  have,  I  be- 
lieve, three  principal  difficulties.  First,  in  its  prac- 
tical aspect,  we  simply  are  not  providing  it  to 
sufficient  numbers  of  young  men  and  women. 

Second,  we  are  not  as  proficient  as  we  should 
be  in  providing  a  broad  citizenship  education  to 
those  who  specialize  in  the  many  technical  fields. 

And  third,  even  in  liberal  education  we  have  per- 
mitted it  to  become  too  much  a  specialization, 
rather  than  a  broad,  liberating  influence  on  the 
mind,  the  attitude,  the  character  of  all  students. 

What  we  need  is  general  education,  combining 
the  liberal  and  the  practical,  which  helps  a  student 
achieve  the  solid  foundation  of  understanding — 
understanding  of  man's  social  institutions,  of 
man's  art  and  culture,  and  of  the  physical  and 
biological  and  spiritual  world  in  which  he  lives. 
It  is  an  education  which  helps  each  individual 
learn  how  to  relate  one  relevant  fact  to  another; 
to  get  the  total  of  relevant  facts  affecting  a  given 
situation  in  perspective;  and  to  reason  critically 
and  with  objectivity  and  moral  conscience  toward 
solutions  to  those  situations  or  problems. 

I  repeat :  This  kind  of  education  is  sorely  needed 
in  this  country  and  throughout  the  world. 

Peace  Based  Upon  Mutual  Understanding 

The  peoples  of  this  earth  share  today  a  great 
aspiration.  They  all  have  a  common  dream  of 
lasting  peace  with  freedom  and  justice.  But  the 
realization  of  the  dream  calls  for  many  types  of 
cooperation  based  upon  sympathetic  and  thor- 
oughly mutual  understanding.  In  turn,  such 
understanding  is  dependent  on  education  that  pro- 
duces disciplined  thinking. 


Throughout  the  world  mutual  suspicions  floul 
ish  in  ignorance  and  misunderstanding.  They  c:| 
be  dispelled  only  with  knowledge  and  wisdom,  j 

If  we  are  to  have  partners  for  peace,  then  ^1 
must  first  be  partners  in  sympathetic  recogniti<J 
that  all  mankind  possesses  in  common  like  aspin 
tions  and  hungers,  like  ideals  and  appetites,  li| 
purposes  and  frailties,  a  like  demand  for  ecj 
nomic  advancement.  The  divisions  between  us  a  I 
artificial  and  transient.  Our  common  humanii 
is  God-made  and  enduring. 

I  know  that  you  who  today  complete  your  ed  - 
cation  at  this  great  university  in  its  centennl 
year  recognize  that  truth.  As  you  apply  it  to  rj 
problems  you  meet — as  productive  leaders,  ] 
American  citizens,  as  members  of  the  free-woil 
community — you  will  grow  in  personal  statu) 
and  in  your  contribution  to  human  peace,  hum  i 
independence,  human  advancement. 


Western    Powers   Exchange   Views   < 
Meeting  With  U.S.S.R. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  tripartite  stateme 
issued  on  June  17  oy  the  Foreign  Ministers  j 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Unit 
States  at  the  conclusion  of  their  meetings  I 
New  York. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  Uni 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  met  in  New  Yo 
on  June  16  and  17  for  an  exchange  of  views 
matters  of  common  interest.  They  took  note  I 
the  formal  acceptance  by  the  Soviet  Governmel 
of  their  invitation  of  May  10,1  and  reaffirmed  t2 
view  there  expressed  that  "the  time  had  now  cou 
for  a  new  effort  to  resolve  the  great  probleis 
which  confront  us."  This  meeting  also  providi 
an  occasion  for  the  three  inviting  powers  to  cc- 
sider  the  arrangements  for  the  forthcomij 
Geneva  Conference  in  preparation  for  their  me- 
ing  with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  on  Mond? 
next  [June  20]  at  San  Francisco.2 

They  were  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  i 


1  Bulletin  of  May  23,  1955,  p.  832. 

2 For  a  tripartite  note  delivered  at  Moscow  on  Jun3 
proposing  the  time  and  place  for  the  Heads  of  Gove- 
ment  meeting  and  a  news  conference  statement  by  Sec- 
tary Dulles  on  plans  for  the  meeting  with  Soviet  Fore  a 
Minister  Molotov  at  San  Francisco,  see  ibid.,  June  », 
1955,  pp.  989,  990. 
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together   with   Chancellor  Adenauer 

.(problems    of    particular    concern    to    Germany. 

Plans  were  discussed  for  consultations  in  Paris 

tli  other  members  of  Nato,  to  be  held  before  the 

va  Conference. 

:ia    On  the  threshold  of  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of 

he  Founding  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Foreign 

Ministers  are  confident  that  the  common  policies 

■ii 
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Patriotism  and  the  American  Tradition 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles 


which  they  and  their  Allies  have  successfully  pur- 
sued in  the  past  will  provide  the  foundation  for 
further  progress  in  the  settlement  of  outstanding 
problems.  They  are  hopeful  that  with  persistence 
much  can  be  achieved  in  the  coming  months  to- 
wards the  goal  of  peace  with  freedom  and  justice 
to  which  they  and  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  are  dedicated. 


It  is  indeed  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  here 
ind  to  have  the  opportunity  of  talking  with  you  on 
•in  occasion  which  for  me  is  full  of  sentiment.  It 
vas  just  100  years  ago  that  my  grandfather,  John 
rV.  Foster,  was  graduated  from  this  university, 
.t  was  just  50  years  ago  that  he  received  from  this 
miversity  the  honorary  degree  which,  I  under- 
tand,  the  university  plans  to  confer  upon  me  to- 
norrow.2  My  grandfather,  whose  name  I  bear, 
xerted  a  great  influence  over  my  life,  and  he 
lad  ideals  and  purposes  which  I  have  tried  to 
aake  my  own. 

He  was  a  deeply  patriotic  American.  He  be- 
longed to  the  period  which  saw  this  country 
rapidly  developing  from  a  small  Atlantic 
Coast  group  into  a  Nation  that  spread 
.cross  the  continent.  He  fought  to  preserve  the 
('nion;  and  then  on  diplomatic  missions  and  as 
Secretary  of  State,  he  helped  to  spread  the  influ- 
nce  of  this  Nation  throughout  the  world  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia. 

He  deeply  revered  his  forebears,  who  had  been 
'ioneers  in  settling  this  part  of  our  Nation.  He 
•Tote  a  private  booklet  inscribed  "Don't  Let  the 
ittle  Ones  Forget,"  in  which  he  told  for  his  de- 
cendants  the  story  of  his  own  forebears,  his  grand- 
ather — my  great  great-grandfather — on  whose 
rave  I  laid  a  wreath  today,  and  his  father. 

'Made  at  the  baccalaureate  ceremony  at  Indiana  Uni- 
enity,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  on  June  12  (press  release  345). 

'Mr.  Dulles  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
•om  Indiana  University  on  June  13. 


To  me  that  story  has  symbolized  the  spirit  of 
our  Nation.  I  vividly  recall  being  told  of  how 
my  great-grandfather,  as  a  young  boy  of  17,  had 
struck  out  into  the  West  to  get  away  from  what 
seemed  to  him  the  overpopulated  East.  After  a 
foot  voyage  of  exploration,  he  had  fixed  upon  a 
forest  tract  in  southern  Indiana  as  a  future  home- 
stead. He  then  brought  his  aged  parents — his 
father  was  then  79  years  old — from  the  East  to 
settle  here  and  gained  a  livelihood  by  hunting  and 
by  cutting  hickory  for  hogshead  hoops  and  float- 
ing them  on  a  raft  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  to  New  Orleans,  where  hogsheads  were 
needed  for  molasses.  Then  he  would  walk  back 
through  the  1,200  miles  of  dangerous  trails  from 
New  Orleans  to  his  log-cabin  home  here  in  In- 
diana. Finally  he  become  a  farmer,  a  merchant, 
and  then  a  judge  in  the  growing  community  he 
had  helped  to  create. 

Bringing  a  Dream  Into  Reality 

That  spirit  of  enterprise,  that  vision,  that  in- 
dustry, and  that  rugged  independence  have  been 
characteristic  of  our  Nation.  There  are  indeed 
few  Americans  who  cannot  find  in  their  family 
history  similar  stories  of  those  who  risked  much 
and  endured  much  to  bring  a  dream  into  reality. 
It  is  those  qualities  which,  within  the  short  span 
of  150  years,  have  brought  our  people  from  na- 
tional infancy  into  forming  the  greatest  Nation 
on  earth. 

In  some  quarters  there  has  developed  a  tendency 
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to  scorn  patriotism.  Indeed,  there  are  a  few  who 
find  patriotism  unfashionable  and  who  go  so  far 
as  to  assume  that  institutions  and  ideas  are  better 
if  only  they  bear  a  foreign  label.  Also  there  is  a 
theory  that  this  mood  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
develop  international  institutions  and  maintain 
international  peace. 

It  seems  to  me  that  love  of  country  is  one  of 
the  great  and  indispensable  virtues.  No  com- 
munity is  weaker  because  the  members  of  the 
families  which  make  it  up — the  mother,  the 
father,  the  sons,  the  daughters,  the  brothers  and 
sisters — are  bound  together  by  distinctive  ties  of 
love,  respect,  and  admiration.  So  I  am  convinced 
that  the  family  of  nations  will  not  be  the  poorer 
or  the  more  fragile  because  the  peoples  who  form 
the  different  nations  have  a  special  affection  and 
pride  for  their  own  people  and  for  the  nation 
they  form. 

"So  Great  a  Cloud  of  Witnesses" 

I  recall  that  St.  Paul  took  great  pride,  which  he 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal,  in  the  achievements  of 
his  own  people.  To  me,  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
chapters  in  the  Bible  is  the  11th  chapter  of 
Hebrews  where  St.  Paul  recalls,  in  epic  words,  the 
great  deeds  which  had  been  wrought  through  faith 
by  national  heroes,  men  and  women. 

Recently  I  was  asked  to  open  an  exhibit  of  the 
oldest  known  print  of  the  Bible,  in  the  Aramaic 
language,  and  in  that  connection  to  select  one  of 
my  favorite  verses.  I  selected  that  portion  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  where  St.  Paul,  after  the 
historical  recital  to  which  I  allude,  concludes  by 
saying,  "Seeing  that  we  are  compassed  about  by 
so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  run  with  en- 
durance the  race  that  is  set  before  us." 

If  it  was  appropriate  for  St.  Paul  to  entertain 
those  sentiments,  I  think  it  is  equally  appropriate 
for  us.  We,  too,  of  our  Nation  can  look  back  with 
pride  to  the  great  figures  which  our  Nation  has 
produced,  who  through  faith  wrought  much. 

Surely  we  too  can  feel  that  we  are  compassed 
about  by  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  who  are  ob- 
serving our  conduct  and  who  by  their  spirit  seek 
to  inspire  us  to  carry  forward  the  great  national 
and  international  tasks  to  which  they  dedicated 
their  lives  and  to  which  they  committed  our 
Nation  by  their  strivings  and  by  their  faith. 

Our  national  course  has  to  a  unique  degree 
been  shaped   by   religious  beliefs.     Our  people 


have  in  the  main  been  God-fearing  people.  T 
believed  in  moral  principles  derived  from  a  Soi 
above  us.  They  were  dedicated  to  human  libc 
because  they  believed  that  men  had  been  endo^ 
by  their  Creator  with  inalienable  rights.  So  t 
provided  that  those  rights  must  at  all  times 
respected,  assuring  the  sovereignty  of  the  ii 
vidual  against  the  dictatorship  of  the  state.  T 
were  confident  that  the  human  liberty  they  t 
assured  would  not  be  exercised  recklessly  anc 
disregard  of  fellowmen  because  they  were  cc 
dent  that  our  citizens  would  obey  the  moral 
which  prescribes  the  Ten  Commandments  of 
Old  Testament  and  the  two  great  commandnn 
of  the  New  Testament,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  nei 
bor  as  thyself"  and  "Whatsoever  ye  would  1 
men  would  do  to  you,  do  even  so  to  them." 

As  George  Washington  pointed  out  in  his  fi 
well  address,  religion  and  morality  are  the 
indispensable  supports  of  a  free  society, 
vain,"  he  said,  "would  that  man  claim  the  tril 
of  patriotism  who  should  labor  to  subvert  tl 
great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  fin 
props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens."  Indi 
a  society  which  is  not  religious  cannot  tolei 
much  freedom.  It  is  dangerous  to  give  freec 
to  those  who  do  not  feel  under  moral  compuls 
to  exercise  self-control  and  who  are  unwilling 
make  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  others. 

It  results  that  true  patriotism,  which  vital 
liberty  and  freedom  for  ourselves,  can  never  1 
purely  selfish  force.  That  has  been  ever  evic 
so  far  as  our  Nation  was  concerned.  Our  pec 
have  always  been  endowed  with  a  sense  of  miss 
in  the  world.  They  have  believed  that  it 
their  duty  to  help  men  everywhere  to  get 
opportunity  to  be  and  to  do  what  God  desigi 
They  saw  a  great  prospect  and  were  filled  wit 
great  purpose.  As  said  in  the  opening  paragr; 
of  The  Federalist  papers,  "It  seems  to  have  b 
reserved  to  the  people  of  this  country,  by  tl 
conduct  and  example,  to  decide  whether  socie 
of  men  are  capable  of  establishing  good  govt 
ment."  "Failure  on  their  part,"  it  contin 
would  be  "the  general  misfortune  of  mankind. 

Under  the  impulsion  of  that  faith  there 
veloped  here  an  area  of  spiritual,  intellectual,  i 
economic  vigor  the  like  of  which  the  world  1 
never  seen.  It  was  no  exclusive  preserve ;  indf 
sharing  was  the  central  theme.  Millions  v> 
welcomed  here  from  other  lands,  all  to  shl 
equally  the  opportunities  of  the  founders  and  tl 
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heirs.  Through  missionary  activities  and  the 
establishment  of  schools  and  colleges  abroad, 
American  ideals  were  carried  throughout  the 
world.  Our  Government  gave  aid  and  comfort 
to  those  elsewhere  who  sought  to  increase  human 
freedom. 

The  American  Tradition 

These  have  been  the  characteristics  of  our  Na- 
tion since  its  foundation,  and  those  characteristics 
have  persisted.  They  today  make  our  Nation  the 
leader  in  the  struggle  to  maintain  liberty  in  the 
world.  I  believe  we  can  say  that  in  these  times, 
when  despotism  menaces  as  never  before,  our  Na- 
tion is  playing  a  part  worthy  of  our  forebears  and 
is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  those  who  founded 
our  Republic.  We  have  availed  of  every  oppor- 
tunity, whether  it  be  through  the  United  Nations 
or  through  mutual  security  associations  with  other 
free  nations,  to  make  our  influence  felt  in  support 
of  freedom.  We  have,  as  a  matter  of  enlightened 
self-interest,  contributed  largely  out  of  our  vast 
productivity  to  others  who,  if  left  alone,  could 
Dot  sustain  the  freedom  and  independence  for 
which  they  yearn. 

All  of  that  is  in  the  American  tradition.  We 
:an  be  happy  that  that  tradition  thrives  and  is 
rigorous,  and  we  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that, 
inspired  by  our  founders  who  saw  a  great  vision, 
we  are  indeed  with  steadfastness  pursuing  the 
jourse  upon  which  they  embarked  us. 

There  come  times  in  the  life  of  peoples  when 
heir  work  of  creation  ends.  It  is  easy  to  diagnose 
he  symptoms  of  that  national  decadence.  It  is 
:een  when  a  people  lose  their  sense  of  mission  in 
he  world,  when  they  think  only  of  themselves, 
rhen  they  forget  the  Biblical  injunction  that,  al- 
hough  we  have  different  offices,  we  are  all  mem- 
«rs  one  of  another  and  that  those  who  are  strong 
aight  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.  No  one, 
»  he  individual  or  nation,  is  truly  great  who 
loes  not  have  the  will  and  the  capacity  to  help 
fthers  or  who  is  without  a  sense  of  mission. 

We  can  take  pride  in  our  Nation  because  since 
he  day  of  its  creation,  and  with  but  few  lapses, 
>ur  purposes  have  been  large  and  their  goals  have 
*en  humane.  We  can  rejoice  that  that  spirit 
■mates  our  Nation  today  and  makes  us  still 
oung,  still  vital,  and  still  capable  of  great  en- 
eavor.  Our  youth,  such  as  you  who  now  enter 
nto  the  larger  world,  are  spirited,  not  selfish  nor 
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fearful.  Our  religious  heritage  and  our  national 
traditions  are  not  forgotten.  As  we  are  faithful 
to  their  guidance,  we  can  have  the  satisfaction 
which  comes  to  those  who,  in  fellowship,  are  em- 
barked on  the  great  adventure  of  building  peace- 
fully a  nation  and  a  world  of  human  liberty  and 
justice. 


Discussions  With  Chancellor  Adenauer 

Joint  Statement  by  the  President  and  the  Chancellor 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  14 

The  President,  the  Chancellor,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  their  advisers  met  this  morning  and 
discussed  the  problems  of  concern  to  their  two 


Statement  of  Welcome 
to  Chancellor  Adenauer 

by  Under  Secretary  Hoover J 

Mr.  Chancellor,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  welcome  you  to  Washington.  When  you 
were  last  here,  the  Paris  Agreements,  which  were 
designed  to  make  Germany  a  full  member  in  the 
free  world  alliance,  had  just  been  concluded.  Those 
agreements  have  now  come  into  force,  and  your 
visit  reflects  this  new  partnership  between  two  sov- 
ereign nations. 

These  historic  achievements  are  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  your  statesmanship.  I  hope  that  dur- 
ing your  short  stay  here  it  will  be  possible  to  discuss 
the  tasks  which  still  lie  ahead. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  during  your  trip  to 
the  United  States  you  will  be  honored  by  Harvard 
University.  This  is  yet  another  expression  of  the 
esteem  in  which  you  are  held  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  welcome  you  to  Washington  and 
trust  that  your  stay  in  this  country  will  be  an 
enjoyable  one. 


1  Made  on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  at  Washing- 
ton on  June  13  of  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (press  release 
346). 


nations.  They  reviewed  the  political  develop- 
ments which  have  taken  place  since  the  Chancel- 
lor's last  visit 1  and  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
the  bonds  of  friendship  between  their  nations  have 
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*For  material  relating  to  Chancellor  Adenauer's  visit 
in  October  1954,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  8,  1954,  p.  680. 
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become  very  close.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  recent  favorable  developments  in  Europe  are 
the  result  of  the  consistent,  sound  policies  followed 
by  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Republic,  and 
their  allies. 

A  large  part  of  their  discussion  was  devoted 
to  the  relationship  between  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  particularly  the 
recent  developments  such  as  the  willingness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  participate  in  the  four-power  con- 
ference and  the  invitation  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  the  Chancellor.  They  agreed  that  one 
of  the  objectives  of  the  forthcoming  four-power 
meeting  will  be  to  pave  the  way  for  early  German 


reunification.  It  was  confirmed  that  in  their  com 
bined  opinion  the  concept  of  neutrality  is  in  n 
way  applicable  to  Germany  and  that  only  in  col 
lective  security  arrangements  can  Germany  assur 
its  independence. 

As  a  result  of  their  discussions,  they  are  rea* 
sured  that  there  is  a  very  broad  field  of  undei 
standing  between  them.  They  are  convinced  tha 
the  achievement  of  the  policies  upon  which  Gei 
many  and  the  United  States  are  embarked  wi 
continue  to  require  closest  cooperation  in  the  fi 
ture.  These  policies  are  based  on  a  common  ac 
herence  to  the  furtherance  of  a  just  and  endurin 
peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 


Our  Common  Future 


by  James  B.  Conant 

Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 


A  few  months  ago  I  predicted  at  a  reception  in 
Munich  that  I  would  make  my  next  visit  to  your 
city  not  as  a  High  Commissioner  but  as  an  Ambas- 
sador of  the  United  States  of  America.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  this  prediction  came  true.  As  an 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  I  bring  you  to- 
day the  congratulations  and  best  wishes  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  termination  of  the  occupation  regime 
and  the  establishment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
German  Federal  Republic.2 

No  one  regrets  more  than  I  do  that  we  did  not 
reach  this  goal  sooner.  For  2  years  I  did  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  bring  about  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  reestablishment  of  normal  diplomatic 
relations  between  your  country  and  mine.  That 
was  my  personal  desire  as  well  as  an  important 
goal  of  my  Government.  Unfortunately  there 
were  many  delays. 

But  let  us  not  complain  about  past  delays;  let 
us  be  glad  that  we  have  reached  our  first  common 

1  Translation  of  an  address  made  in  German  before  the 
OeselW-haft  fuer  Auslandskunde,  at  Munich,  Germany, 
on  June  3  (U.S.  Embassy,  Bonn,  press  release  18). 

2  Bulletin  of  May  16, 1055,  p.  791. 
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goal,   the   sovereignty   of  the   German   Feder 
Republic. 

Our  pleasure  is  dimmed  by  the  painful  thoug] 
that  many  Germans  are  still  living  in  slavery  ar 
are  still  cut  off  from  the  free  world  by  an  Iron  Cu 
tain.  We  all  know  that  we  must  exert  ourselv 
to  reach  our  next  goal,  the  reunification  of  Ge 
many  in  peace  and  freedom. 

Later  in  my  speech  I  shall  come  back  to  th 
problem.  Here  I  would  only  like  to  say :  my  Go 
ernment  is  fully  aware  that  the  road  leading 
this  next  goal  will  not  be  easy,  but  the  obvious  di 
Acuities  will  not  keep  my  Government  from  wor 
ing  together  with  the  Governments  of  the  Unit< 
Kingdom,  France,  and  the  Federal  Republic  t 
ward  the  earliest  possible  reunification  of  Ge 
many  in  peace  and  freedom. 

But  let  me  come  to  my  theme  and  speak  aboi 
"our  common  future." 

The  title  of  my  speech  immediately  raises 
question.  To  whom  do  the  words  "our"  and  "cor 
mon"  refer? 

Well,  first  of  all  to  the  German  and  the  Amei 
can  people.  The  bonds  between  your  people  ai 
mine  are  so  strong  that  in  the  past  they  could  n 
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be  broken  even  by  the  various  conflicts  and  changes 
sf  government  and  wars.  I  believe  that  these 
aonds  will  unite  us  even  more  closely  in  the  future. 

Serman  Emigration  to  America 

The  mere  fact  that  every  sixth  citizen  of  the 
United  States  is  of  German  descent  creates  such  a 
»nd.  For  more  than  250  years  German  immi- 
grants have  been  streaming  to  America  and  every 
ntellectual,  political,  and  economic  crisis  in  Ger- 
aany  immediately  led  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
if  immigrants  coming  across  the  Atlantic.  Some 
if  these  immigrants,  especially  in  the  18th  century, 
ought  religious  freedom ;  in  America  they  could 
ve  according  to  their  own  religious  customs,  even 
rhen  these  customs  were  radically  different  from 
hose  of  their  neighbors.  Other  German  immi- 
Tants  were  looking  for  new  farm  lands.  After 
848  and  1933  most  of  the  Germans  coming  to 
Linerica  sought  political  freedom. 

For  whatever  reason  these  immigrants  came  to 
jnerica,  they  helped  to  establish  strong  ties  be- 
B-een  your  land  and  mine,  for  they  all  brought 
ith  them  something  from  their  old  homeland, 
hether  it  was  their  Christmas  customs,  or  their 
msic,  or  their  skill  as  tradesmen,  or  their  agri- 
lltural  methods,  or  their  training  as  architects, 
dentists,  or  technicians. 

The  German  sects,  which  in  the  18th  century 
mght  religious  freedom  in  America,  brought  with 
lem  the  great  German  church  music.  The  Ger- 
ian  scholars  who  fled  to  America  before  and  after 
le  revolution  of  1848  brought  their  scholarship :  I 
n  thinking  particularly  of  men  like  the  econ- 
nist  Friedrich  List,  of  men  like  the  historian 
id  political  scientist  Franz  Lieber,  and  of  men 
ke  Carl  Schurz.  The  German  artists  and  scien- 
sts  fleeing  from  Hitler  saw  to  it  that  the  cul- 
iral  relations  between  your  country  and  mine 
irvived  even  the  Second  World  War.  At  a  time 
hen  German  and  American  armies  were  locked 

bitter  battles,  German  composers  like  Paul 
indemith,  German  architects  like  Walter  Gro- 
us,  German  conductors  like  Fritz  Busch,  Ger- 
an  painters  like  George  Gross,  German  political 
ientists  like  Heinrich  Bruening,  German  phil- 
ogists  like  Werner  Jaeger  were  active  in  the 
nited  States. 

Not  only  the  Germans  who  came  to  America 
ilped  to  establish  close  cultural  ties  between  your 
nd  and  mine,  but  also  the  many  Americans  who 
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in  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  came  to  Ger- 
many. I  can  best  illustrate  this  point  by  referring 
to  the  family  of  my  wife.  The  father  of  my  wife, 
a  chemist,  studied  in  Goettingen.  The  mother  of 
my  wife,  a  pianist,  came  to  Leipzig.  The  grand- 
father of  my  wife,  a  painter,  studied  in  Duessel- 
dorf. 

It  was  particularly  the  natural  scientists  who 
in  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  came  to  study 
in  Germany.  In  those  days  there  were  few  Amer- 
ican professors  of  chemistry  and  physics  who  had 
not  studied  at  least  a  year  in  Germany.  Earlier 
than  the  universities  in  the  other  countries,  the 
German  universities  had  understood  the  fateful 
importance  of  the  natural  sciences  and  had  as- 
signed them  their  due  place  in  the  curriculum. 
Every  student  of  the  natural  sciences  who  could 
somehow  afford  it  therefore  wanted  to  study  in 
Germany.  I,  too,  had  intended  to  finish  my 
studies  at  a  German  university ;  the  First  World 
War  forced  me  to  give  up  this  plan. 

The  close  relations  between  the  German  and 
the  American  people  not  only  survived  two  world 
wars;  these  relations  became  closer  than  ever  be- 
fore during  the  postwar  years. 

I  am  very  happy  that  during  the  postwar  years 
the  American  exchange  program  gave  thousands 
of  Germans  a  chance  to  get  to  know  the  United 
States.  I  am  equally  happy  that  the  Fulbright 
program  gives  American  students  and  instructors 
a  chance  to  study  in  Germany  (as  well  as  in  other 
countries) .  We  also  should  not  forget  that  Amer- 
ican soldiers  stationed  in  Germany  made  many 
friends  in  your  country.  Whatever  the  future 
official  relationship  between  your  Government  and 
my  Government  may  be  (and  I  believe  that  this 
relationship  will  be  very  close  and  friendly),  the 
friendship  between  the  German  and  the  American 
people  seems  to  me  assured. 

Tradition  off  Local  Responsibility 

Permit  me  to  point  out  a  similarity  between 
your  country  and  mine  which  to  me  personally 
seems  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  I  am 
speaking  of  a  tradition  which  grew  up  quite  inde- 
pendently in  America  and  in  Germany — in 
America  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  pioneer  life, 
in  Germany  centuries  earlier  under  quite  different 
circumstances.  I  am  speaking  of  the  tradition  of 
local  responsibility,  the  tradition  that  every  com- 
munity and  every  federal  state  has  the  right  and 
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the  duty  to  assume  to  a  large  extent  responsibility 
for  its  own  local  affairs. 

Those  who  know  only  the  Hitler  period  in 
German  history  may  find  this  comparison  pre- 
posterous. Those  who  know  the  older  and  better 
tradition  in  Germany  must  admit  that,  before  Hit- 
ler, Germany  never  was  gleichgeschaltet,  never 
was  a  strictly  centralized  state,  neither  in  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  nor  in  the  German  Federation, 
nor  in  the  Hohenzollern  Empire,  nor  in  the  Wei- 
mar Republic.  The  Free  Imperial  Cities  and  the 
various  Land  governments  always  jealously 
guarded  their  rights  and  responsibilities  exactly 
as  in  the  United  States  the  various  communities 
and  states  maintained  their  rights  and  duties. 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  20th  century 
a  federal  government  must  take  an  interest  in 
matters  which,  in  the  19th  century,  were  of  no 
concern  to  it;  this  applies  to  Germany  as  it  does 
to  America.  An  English  scientist  well  known  in 
America  was  bold  enough  to  suggest,  several  years 
ago,  that  the  time  had  come  to  abolish  the  tradi- 
tional federalistic  structure  in  the  United  States 
and  to  introduce  a  rigid  form  of  centralism.  This 
suggestion,  to  my  mind,  merely  shows  how  little 
that  gentleman  knew  about  the  United  States. 
Americans  today  are  making  every  effort — in  spite 
of  the  inevitable  increase  in  the  powers  of  the  fed- 
eral government- — to  maintain  the  tradition  of 
local  responsibility,  that  is,  the  rights,  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  the  initiative  of  the  various 
communities  and  states. 

On  my  present  trip  through  Germany  I  noticed 
again  and  again  that  the  people  in  the  German 
Federal  Republic  also  seem  determined  to  preserve 
the  local  responsibility  and  the  initiative  of  the 
communities  and  states.  I  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  considered  an  interference  in  German  affairs 
when  I  say  that  I  was  very  happy  about  this 
similarity  between  the  German  Federal  Republic 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

U.  S. -German  Relations 

In  the  first  part  of  my  speech  I  spoke  of  the 
relationship  between  the  German  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Let  me  now  speak  of  the  relationship 
between  the  German  and  the  American  govern- 
ment. In  lining  this,  I  should  like  to  make  a  clear 
distinct  ion  between  the  government  of  the  present 
German  Federal  Republic  and  a  future  all- 
German  government. 


As  you  know,  it  is  one  of  the  important  goals  of  I 
U.S.  foreign  policy  to  bring  about  the  reunifica-i 
tion  of  Germany  in  peace  and  freedom.  At  the 
proposed  four-power  conference,  the  Heads  ofj 
Government  are  to  identify  the  problems  which! 
threaten  the  peace  and  to  agree  upon  ways  and 
means  of  proceeding  to  find  solutions  for  these 
problems.  No  specific  problems  were  mentioned/! 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  the  problem  of  German! 
reunification  will  be  one  of  the  problems  to  be 
identified. 

I  cannot  predict  what  the  outcome  of  the  four- 
power  conference  will  be,  but  I  can  assure  you  ol* 
the  following.  First  of  all,  there  will  be  the  closest 
possible  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Republic  oii 
Germany  in  the  preparations  for  these  talks,  id 
so  far  as  German  reunification  is  in  any  way 
concerned.  Secondly,  the  basis  for  reunification 
previously  put  forward  by  the  three  Western 
Powers  and  agreed  to  by  the  German  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  maintained,  that  is,  reunification: 
must  take  place  in  peace  and  freedom.  Thirdly, 
in  the  new  atmosphere  which  we  hope  is  being; 
created  there  will  be  a  flexibility  of  approach  and 
a  willingness  to  consider  any  reasonable  proposi- 
tion. I  hardly  need  to  say  that  the  basic  pre-; 
requisite  for  the  reunification  in  peace  and  free- 
dom is  the  creation  of  a  freely  elected  all-German 
government  which  can  speak  for  the  whole  Ger- 
man people  and  will  be  free  to  arrange  for  its  owr 
future  in  Europe. 

History  of  NATO 

Whatever  a  future  freely  elected  all-Germar 
government  may  decide  about  its  future  positior 
in  the  world,  the  German  Federal  Republic  is  2 
member  of  Nato  with  equal  rights  and  equal  du- 
ties. Therefore,  with  your  permission  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  this  new  interna- 
tional organization  to  which  your  country  ant 
mine  belong. 

A  short  historical  review  of  the  establishment 
and  development  of  Nato  might  help  us  to  under- 
stand this  organization  better. 

By  1948  it  had  become  clear  even  to  the  mosl 
credulous  in  the  West  that  the  Soviet  Union  die 
not  have  the  slightest  intention  to  cooperate  witl 
the  Western  Powers  in  providing  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  free  and  democratic  Germany.  Besides 
the  Communist  coup  d'etat  in  Prague  of  February 
19,  1948,  which  brought  Czechoslovakia  into  th< 
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fold  of  the  Soviet  satellite  nations,  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  what  the  Soviets  were  aiming  at  in 
Kurope:  the  greatest  possible  expansion  of  the 
Soviet  orbit.  The  Soviet  policy  of  expansion 
R-hioh  had  already  annihilated  the  three  Baltic 
lat ions  was  obviously  to  be  continued. 

At  that  time  the  free  nations  of  the  "West  con- 
pned  with  the  fate  of  Europe  recognized  that 
his  process  of  expansion  could  be  contained  only 
>y  united  action.  The  Foreign  Ministers  of  Eng- 
and.  Frame,  and  the  United  States  that  same 
■ear  made  declarations  which  can  be  considered 
is  giving  the  first  impetus  to  the  idea  of  a  defen- 
ive  alliance.     That  the  United  States  was  willing 

0  play  its  part  in  such  a  defensive  action  was  made 
lear  by  the  so-called  Vandenberg  Resolution, 
■opted  by  the  U.S.  Senate  on  June  11,  1948. 
rhis  resolution  asked  the  U.S.  Government  to 
ake  steps  in  harmony  with  the  United  Nations 
"barter  (which  explicitly  grants  the  right  to  re- 
■ional  security  alliances)  toward  United  States 
>articipation  in  regional  or  collective  security 
leasures.  This  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
'nited  States  Senate  with  an  overwhelming  ma- 
arity  of  64  to  4. 

After  the  leading  statesmen  of  Great  Britain, 
'anada,  France,  and  Belgium  had  taken  the 
ecessary  preliminary  steps,  the  North  Atlantic 
'reaty  was  signed  on  April  4,  1949,  initially  by 
2  nations.3  Early  in  1952  Greece  and  Turkey 
ere  invited  to  join,4  and  in  Paris  a  few  weeks 
go  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  was  wel- 
)med  as  the  15th  member. 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  character  of  this 
rganization,  we  must  remember  that,  contrary 
)  an  all  too  general  concept,  Nato  is  not  an 
rclusively  military  alliance.  Article  2  of  the 
eaty  states,  for  instance,  that  the  signatories  are 
)liged  to  "contribute  toward  the  further  de- 
slopment  of  peaceful  and  friendly  international 
tlations  by  strengthening  their  free  institutions, 
7  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  of  the 
rinciples  upon  which  these  institutions  are 
amded,  and  by  promoting  conditions  of  stability 
id  well-being."  It  is  further  stated  that  "they 
ill  seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in  their  international 
onomic  policies  and  will  encourage  economic 
Uaboration  between  any  or  all  of  them." 

1  Ft  text,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  20,  1949,  p.  339. 
'  Ibid.,  Feb.  25,  1952,  p.  306. 


Anyone  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  being  an 
observer  at  the  closed  meetings  of  the  Ministers 
which  from  time  to  time  are  convened  in  Paris 
will  understand  that  these  are  not  hollow  words. 

Such  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  time  of  the 
entry  of  the  Federal  Republic  into  Nato.  The 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  15  member  countries  sat 
around  a  table  and  discussed,  with  remarkable 
candor,  the  problems  and  concerns  of  their  coun- 
tries. They  talked  of  the  efforts  and  endeavors 
to  secure  the  peace,  well-being,  and  security  of  the 
member  nations.  In  the  communique  which  was 
issued  at  the  close  of  the  meeting 5  it  was  stated : 
"The  Ministers  examined  major  aspects  of  the 
international  situation  within  and  beyond  the 
Nato  area."    The  communique  goes  on  to  say : 

They  were  resolved  to  continue  the  policies  followed 
heretofore  in  building  and  maintaining  the  strength  and 
unity  of  the  West.  The  Council  welcomed  the  initiative 
of  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  in 
proposing  to  the  Soviet  Union  negotiations  to  find  means 
for  resolving  outstanding  issues. 

I  have  gone  into  these  details  since  I  wanted  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  Nato,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  is  not  only  concerned  with  problems 
of  military  security  but  also,  and  let  me  quote 
that  again,  with  "the  further  development  of 
peaceful  and  friendly  international  relations." 
This  aspect  of  the  work  of  Nato  can  best  be  appre- 
ciated by  anyone  who  had  the  privilege  of  parti- 
cipating in  the  sessions  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

But  you  probably  will  be  interested  mainly  in 
two  questions.  First,  what  role  does  Nato  play 
in  the  buildup  of  the  Nato  countries'  defense 
forces?  Second,  in  what  way  will  the  Military 
Assistance  Program  through  which  the  United 
States  is  supporting  the  individual  Nato  mem- 
ber countries  be  coordinated  with  the  work  done 
by  Nato  ? 

NATO  Annual  Review 

In  answering  the  first  question  I  would,  above 
all,  refer  to  the  so-called  Annual  Review,  the  sur- 
vey issued  by  Nato  every  year. 

When  Nato  started  its  activities  4  years  ago,  all 
persons  concerned  realized  that  an  exact  analysis 
of  the  capabilities  of  all  the  member  states  was 
an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  real  cooperation. 

'  Ibid.,  May  23,  1955,  p.  831. 
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A  special  committee  was  therefore  appointed 
whose  task  it  was  to  investigate  the  economic  and 
financial  capabilities  of  each  member  nation  in 
so  far  as  they  affected  the  decisions  of  Nato  head- 
quarters. The  report  of  the  Temporary  Council 
Committee 6  gave  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
best  ways  in  which  the  potential  of  the  member 
states  could  be  used  in  peacetime  in  the  interest 
of  common  security.  In  particular,  proposals  on 
the  strength  of  the  ground  forces  were  submitted 
which  constituted  the  intended  objectives  for  the 
coming  year  and  the  general  guiding  principles 
for  succeeding  years. 

From  this  first  report  a  regular  annual  survey, 
the  Annual  Review,  has  developed  which  has  be- 
come an  essential  and  vital  part  of  Nato's  overall 
defense  activity.  The  process  which  is  develop- 
ing here  on  an  international  basis  is  fundamen- 
tally the  same  as  that  which  is  applied  by  any 
government  in  working  out  a  balanced  budget 
which  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  parliamentary  vote. 
Just  as  in  any  state  the  requirements  of  the  various 
ministries  are  calculated  and  at  the  same  time  the 
finance  ministry  assesses  the  capabilities  in  regard 
to  taxation,  this  review  considers,  on  an  interna- 
tional basis,  the  capabilities  of  each  of  the  member 
countries  and  provides  the  groundwork  for  setting 
up  a  defense  budget  on  the  recommendation  of 
its  military  advisers. 

Briefly  stated,  the  purpose  of  the  Annual  Re- 
view is  to  set  up  the  goals  for  the  buildup  of  mil- 
itary forces  which  are  within  the  political-eco- 
nomic capabilities  of  the  member  governments 
and  which  are  accepted  as  national  commitments 
toward  the  defense  community.  These  goals  are 
developed  from  the  recommendations  put  forward 
by  the  Nato  military  authorities — recommenda- 
tions aimed  at  insuring  that  the  total  forces  of 
the  alliance  are  kept  in  balance  across  the  entire 
Nato  front. 

Although  an  Annual  Review  really  covers  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  3  years,  the  governments  of  the 
member  nations  are  asked  only  for  firm  commit- 
ments for  the  following  year  and  for  information 
on  their  probable  plans  during  the  succeeding 
years. 

Another  important  point.  The  Annual  Review 
process  is  essentially  multilateral  in  character. 


•For  a  Nato  press  release  issued  at  Lisbon,  Portugal, 
Feb.  24,  1952,  on  the  report  of  the  Temporary  Council 
Committee,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  10, 1952,  p.  368. 
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The  same  questions  are  asked  of  all  member  gov 
ernments  at  the  same  time,  and  the  replies  of  eacl 
of  the  countries  are  made  available  to  all  mem 
bers  of  the  alliance  as  well  as  to  the  internationa 
staff  and  all  Nato  military  authorities.  The  Fed 
eral  Republic  of  Germany  shortly  will  participat 
as  an  equal  partner  in  this  procedure. 

Country  Teams 

Now  let  me  answer  the  second  question  men 
tioned  a  moment  ago,  the  question  of  coordinatin 
the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Program  with  th 
Nato  program. 

In  each  of  the  Nato  countries  there  is  a  sc 
called  Country  Team.  Its  chairman  is  the  Unite 
States  ambassador;  the  other  members  are  th 
chief  of  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Grou 
and  a  staff  of  economic,  political,  and  legal  ei 
perts.  The  Country  Team,  after  careful  assess 
ment  of  the  situation,  works  out  recommendatior 
to  be  submitted  to  Washington  concerning  th 
form  the  United  States  assistance  to  the  respecth 
country  should  take. 

In  the  14  countries  which  initially  joined  Nat 
this  procedure  already  has  been  followed  for  son 
years.  In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Republic  c 
Germany  it  will  be  carried  out  in  the  same  wa; 
with  one  exception.  This  exception  stems  froi 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Republic  has  to  start  tl 
buildup  of  its  military  forces  from  scratch.  Th 
was  already  taken  into  consideration  when  a  Ge: 
man  defense  contribution  was  thought  of  in  tern 
of  Enc.  In  1952  the  US.  Government  agreed  < 
give  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  enoug 
heavy  equipment  to  provide  an  initial  impuls 
toward  the  buildup  of  its  armed  forces.  After  tl 
failure  of  Edc  this  agreement  was  reaffirmed  i 
1954  in  London  on  the  assumption  that  Germar 
would  enter  Nato.  Under  my  direction  discussioi 
have  been  in  progress  for  some  months  betwet 
officials  of  my  office  and  officials  of  the  Feder 
Republic  as  to  the  amount  of  heavy  equipmei 
and  training  facilities  which  will  be  provided 
compliance  with  this  agreement.  As  soon  as  th 
question  is  settled  the  tasks  of  the  Country  Tea 
in  Bonn  will  be  the  same  as  those  of  each  Count) 
Team  in  any  other  Nato  member  country.  Lik 
wise,  the  situation  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ge 
many  in  regard  to  Nato  and  the  Annual  Revie 
will  be  on  the  same  basis  as  it  is  in  other  Na' 
countries. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  the  buildup  of  the 
armed  forces  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
will  present  special  problems.  What  will  be  the 
nature  of  U.S.  aid  in  helping  solve  those  problems, 
apart  from  the  initial  supplies  of  heavy  equip- 
ment and  training  facilities,  I  cannot  predict  at 
this  time.  But  I  feel  sure  the  United  States  stands 
ready,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  Nato  coun- 
tries, to  provide  aid  as  soon  as  the  plans  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  Federal  Republic  are  clear.  In  my 
capacity  as  Ambassador  I  will  always  be  ready, 
Together  with  my  staff,  to  cooperate  closely  with 
the  German  authorities  in  negotiating  the  details. 
I  firmly  believe  that  these  forthcoming  negotia- 
tions will  be  carried  out  in  the  same  spirit  of  sin- 
cere cooperation  as  has  been  the  case  with  past 
negotiations. 

Let  me  sum  up  briefly. 

First  of  all :  There  are  many  close  ties  between 
the  German  and  the  American  people,  and  we  are 
learning  to  understand  each  other  better  year  by 
year. 

Secondly :  The  United  States  and  the  German 
Federal  Republic  today  are  equal  members  in 
Nato  ;  they  both  have  the  obligation  to  cooperate 
with  the  other  members  of  Nato  in  guarding  the 
security  and  well-being  of  the  Nato  family.  I 
do  not  doubt  at  all  that  the  Federal  Republic  will 
loyally  carry  out  the  obligations  it  assumed.  I 
cannot  imagine  that  German  youth  would  want 
to  leave  it  up  to  American  youth  to  protect 
Germany. 

Thirdly :  It  is  an  important  goal  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  to  bring  about  as  soon  as  possible  the  re- 
unification of  Germany  in  peace  and  freedom.  We 
all  know  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  reach  this  goal, 
but  in  spite  of  the  obvious  difficulties  involved  we 
shall  not  desist  from  our  efforts.  At  the  proposed 
four-power  conference  an  attempt  is  to  be  made 
to  find  procedures  for  the  elimination  of  existing 
sources  of  conflict.  This  conference  will  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  investigate  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  is  really  willing  to  agree  to  a  global  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  and  to  a  reunification  of  Germany 
m  peace  and  freedom. 

Fourthly:  A  future  freely  elected  all-German 
government  must  be  free  to  determine  its  own  fu- 
ure  position  in  the  world.  How  the  military  se- 
'urity  of  this  future  all-German  government  is 
o  be  protected  depends  on  the  question  whether 
t  will  be  possible  to  bring  about  a  global  relaxa- 


tion of  tensions.  One  thing  is  certain :  as  long  as 
the  present  threat  from  the  East  exists,  even  a 
reunited  Germany  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
protect  itself  with  its  own  troops,  outside  a  Euro- 
pean defense  system,  for  Germany  is  not  Austria, 
is  not  Sweden,  is  not  Switzerland — neither  mili- 
tarily, nor  politically,  nor  economically. 


Conference  on  American  Studies 
To  Be  Held  in  Great  Britain 

Press  release  320  dated  June  6 

Nine  Americans  will  leave  during  the  next  6 
weeks  to  take  part  in  the  fourth  Conference  on 
American  Studies  to  be  held  in  Great  Britain 
under  the  Department's  International  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Program.  The  Conferences  are 
held  alternately  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Uni- 
versities. This  year  the  Conference  will  be  held 
at  Oxford  from  July  12  to  mid- August. 

The  Conferences  bring  together  British  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  university  faculty  members  to 
hear  lectures  and  participate  in  discussions  with 
distinguished  American  professors  and  public 
speakers.  They  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
U.S.  Educational  Commission,  the  binational  or- 
ganization in  London  which  has  responsibility  for 
administering  the  program  authorized  by  the 
Fulbright  Act  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Expenses 
of  the  British  participants  are  being  covered  by 
a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  American  lecturers,  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  for  awards 
under  the  Fulbright  Act,  and  the  general  subjects 
which  they  will  discuss  are  as  follows : 

Barry  Bingham,  president  and  editor,  Courier  Journal  and 
Louisville  Times,  American  public  opinion  and  the  press. 

Gordon  Blackwell,  professor  of  sociology,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  American  social  institutions. 

Robert  D.  Campbell,  professor  of  geography,  George  Wash- 
ington University,  American  geography. 

Fred  H.  Harrington,  professor  of  history,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  American  foreign  policy. 

Richard  Hofstadter,  professor  of  history,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, American  intellectual  and  social  history. 

C.  Ward  Macy,  professor  of  economics,  University  of  Ore- 
gon, American  economic  history. 

Peter  H.  Taylor,  associate  professor  of  English,  Kenyon 
College,  creative  writing. 

Napier  Wilt,  professor  of  English,  University  of  Chicago, 
American  literature. 

Comer  Vann  Woodward,  professor  of  American  history, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  American  history. 
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The  Teacher  and  Foreign  Policy 


by  Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary   for  Economic  Affairs1 


Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  touring  this  country  in 
1831  and  1832,  found  much  that  he  considered 
excellent,  but  he  was  not  sure  how  wise  the  United 
States  would  turn  out  to  be  in  the  conduct  of  its 
foreign  policy.  In  his  great  book,  Democracy  in 
America,  Tocqueville  said  that  "Democracy  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  increase  of  the  internal  resources 
of  a  state;  it  diffuses  wealth  and  comfort,  pro- 
motes public  spirit,  and  fortifies  the  respect  for 
law  in  all  classes  of  society.  .  .  ."  But  Tocque- 
ville believed  that  these  advantages  had  only  an 
indirect  influence  on  international  relations. 

He  said  a  democracy  "can  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty regulate  the  details  of  an  important  under- 
taking, persevere  in  a  fixed  design,  and  work  out 
its  execution  in  spite  of  serious  obstacles.  It  can- 
not combine  its  measures  with  secrecy  or  await 
their  consequences  with  patience.  These  are  quali- 
ties"— Tocqueville  continued — "which  more  es- 
pecially belong  to  an  individual  or  an  aristocracy ; 
and  they  are  precisely  the  qualities  by  which  a 
nation,  like  an  individual,  attains  a  dominant 
position." 2 

When  Tocqueville  wrote  those  words,  he  could 
not  foresee  the  astounding  economic  development 
that  was  to  take  place  in  America,  nor  the  differ- 
ence that  economics  would  make  in  our  world  posi- 
tion. In  his  day  the  main  test  of  a  great  power 
was  the  number  of  foot  soldiers  it  could  throw  on 
the  battlefield. 

As  the  British  scholar,  A.  J.  P.  Taylor,  says  in 
bis  book,  The  Struggle  for  Mastery  in  Europe 
Wfi-1918,  the  United  States  counted  for  little 


'Address  made  at  commencement  exercises  at  State 
Teachen  College,  ntehburg,  Mass.,  on  June  5  (press  re- 
lease -''.12  dated  June  8). 

"Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  Democracy  in  America  (New 
York,  1946),  vol.  I,  pp.  284  2::.",. 


until  around  1880.  "Then  she  had  the  greates 
of  all  industrial  revolutions.  By  1914  she  was  nc 
merely  an  economic  Power  on  the  European  level 
she  was  a  rival  continent.  Her  coal  productio 
equalled  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  pu 
together ;  her  iron  and  steel  production  surpasse 
that  of  all  Europe.  This  was  the  writing  on  tb 
wall :  economically  Europe  no  longer  had  a  mc 
nopoly — she  was  not  even  the  centre  of  the  world. 
Yet  even  in  1914,  according  to  Taylor,  the  Eur( 
peans,  all  except  a  few  Englishmen,  made  tb 
blunder  of  ignoring  the  United  States,  and  "Th: 
error,"  says  Taylor,  "brought  European  histor 
in  its  old  sense  to  an  end."  The  "First  World  ws 
had  none  of  the  traditional  outcomes.  The  Ba 
ance  was  not  restored.  .  .  .  The  intervention  c 
the  United  States  overthrew  all  rational  calculi 
tions.  Henceforward,  what  had  been  the  cent) 
of  the  world  became  merely  'the  Europea 
question.'  "  3 

But  that  was  in  1918.  Consider  how  muc 
greater  are  the  world  responsibilities  and  commi 
ments  of  the  United  States  in  1955,  the  year  i 
your  graduation  from  college.  Our  populatic 
has  risen  from  105  million  to  165  million ;  our  tot 
production  of  goods  and  services  from  about  $£ 
billion  to  about  $360  billion.  We  have  fought 
Second  World  War,  which  ended  with  the  defe 
of  the  Axis  countries,  with  the  prostration  i 
Western  Europe,  with  the  emergence  of  t> 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  as  the  two  stron 
est  nations  on  earth,  and  with  the  terrible  blindii 
flash  of  the  nuclear  bomb — introducing  a  new  e 
in  human  history.  At  last  not  only  the  powers 
Europe  but  also  the  American  people  have  reco 

'  A.  J.  P.  Taylor,  The  Struggle  for  Mastery  in  Euro 
18S,8-1018  (Oxford,  1954),  pp.  xxi,  xxxii,  xxxvi. 
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nixed  that  our  country  and  its  dynamic  economy 
are  a  part  of  the  world,  and  not  only  a  part,  but  aii 
immense  force  in  world  affairs. 

It  is  clear  that  Tocqueville  in  the  1830's  could 
not  foresee  the  world  position  the  American  de- 
mocracy would  reach  in  the  20th  century.  But 
rocqueville  did  have  a  shrewd  insight  in  suggest- 
ing that  a  democracy  might  have  serious  problems 
in  conducting  its  foreign  policy.  Such  problems 
io  in  fact  exist,  and  they  are  worrying  many  peo- 
ple right  now. 

•ublic  Opinion  in  a  Democracy 

For  example,  Walter  Lippmann  in  his  latest 
wok,  The  Public  Philosophy,  argues  that  the  pre- 
•ailing  public  opinion  in  the  democracies  "has 
leen  destructively  wrong  at  the  critical  junctures." 
le  says  that  when  truly  momentous  issues  have 
tad  to  be  decided— whether  to  arm  or  not  to  aim, 
whether  to  intervene  in  a  conflict,  whether  in  war 
o  fight  for  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
dversary  or  for  his  reconciliation,  whether  to  re- 
lain  armed  after  a  war  in  order  to  enforce  a  peace 
Jttlement— at  such  junctures  as  these  the  prevail- 
lg  mass  opinion  will  as  a  rule  "impose  what 
mounts  to  a  veto  upon  changing  the  course  on 
'hich  the  government  is  at  the  time  proceeding." 

Lippmann  maintains  that  this  rule  has  few  ex- 
:ptions,  one  of  them  being  the  acceptance  of  the 
[arshall  plan  by  the  American  public.  Ordi- 
arily  in  democracies,  he  says,  "the  people  have 
nposed  a  veto  upon  the  judgments  of  informed 
id  responsible  officials.  They  have  compelled 
ie  governments,  which  usually  knew  what  would 
ive  been  wiser,  or  was  necessary,  or  was  more 
cpedient,  to  be  too  late  with  too  little,  or  too  long 
ith  too  much,  too  pacifist  in  peace  and  too  beh 
:ose  in  war,  too  neutralist  or  appeasing  in  nego- 
ition  or  too  intransigent.  Mass  opinion  has 
quired  a  mounting  power  in  this  century,"  Lipp- 
ann  continues.  "It  has  shown  itself  to  be  a 
ingerous  master  of  decisions  when  the  stakes  are 
fe  and  death."  And  Lippmann  goes  so  far  as 
say  that  "This  devitalization  of  the  governing 
>wer  is  the  malady  of  democratic  states." 4 
Lippmann  does  not  propose  to  solve  the  problem 

depriving  his  fellow  citizens  of  the  ballot, 
either    did    Tocqueville.    And    neither    do    I. 

Walter  Lippmann,   The  Public  Philosophy    (Boston 
6),  pp.  13,19,20,27. 
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That  would  be  like  beating  the  patient  over  the 
skull  with  an  iron  pipe  in  order  to  relieve  his 
migraine  headache.  Lippmann  thinks  the  malady 
can  be  cured  only  by  the  return  of  a  "public  phi- 
losophy" which  he  believes  existed  at  the  time 
when  the  democratic  way  of  life  originated  and 
developed  but  which  was  lost  somewhere  along  the 
way.5 

We  cannot  settle  the  matter  today  at  this  meet- 
ing, and  indeed  there  is  room  for  wide  differences 
of  opinion  not  only  as  to  what  needs  to  be  done 
but  also  as  to  precisely  what  and  how  dangerous 
the  malady  is.  But  I  think  we  can  all  agree  on 
one  great  burning  fact :  It  is  that  in  a  country  like 
ours,  where  mass  public  opinion  swings  decisive 
force  in  our  foreign  policy,  we  must  improve  our 
chances  of  making  right  decisions  through  educa- 
tion. The  alternative  is  the  loss  of  our  liberties 
and  all  that  we  hold  dear. 

Training  Future  Citizens 

So  you  see  that  all  this  time,  while  I  have  been 
talking  about  democracy  and  foreign  policy,  I 
have  really  been  talking  about  you.  In  your 
hands,  and  in  the  hands  of  other  teachers  like  you, 
rests  a  large  part  of  the  future  success  of  foreign 
policy  in  this  democracy  of  ours.  It  is  you  who 
must  train  our  future  citizens.  It  is  you  who 
must  train  our  future  statesmen— the  men  and 
women  who  will  have  the  special  responsibility  of 
guiding  this  country's  course  in  world  affairs.  It 
is  you,  holding  your  fresh,  clean  diplomas  today, 
who  must  see  to  it  that  the  people  you  train  ac- 
quire free  and  vigorous  minds,  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility toward  all  mankind,  an  accurate  conception 
of  the  changing  world  and  the  role  of  our  own 
great  country  in  that  world. 

Not  one  among  you,  as  you  take  your  place  at 
the  front  of  the  classroom,  must  ever  feel  helpless 
and  insignificant  in  your  labors.  You  have  chosen 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  important  profes- 
sions. No  matter  where  or  what  you  teach,  you 
are  building  human  characters  and  lives.  You 
cannot  dream  of  the  ramifications  of  what  you  do. 
I  myself  have  learned  something  of  this  from 
personal  experience,  and  the  experience  has  been 
surprising.  It  was  as  a  teacher  that  I  came  to 
know  your  president  and  hence  came  to  youf 


5  Ibid.,  p.  96. 
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graduation.  For  over  20  years  I  served  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
where  I  made  lasting  friendships.  Those  friend- 
ships reveal  themselves  constantly  and  sometimes 
unexpectedly. 

For  example,  I  was  sitting  at  home  late  in  the 
evening  on  a  recent  Sunday  when  my  telephone 
rang.  A  voice  I  had  not  heard  in  years  was  on 
the  line.  It  belonged  to  a  former  student  who 
now  holds  a  position  in  a  government  department. 
He  explained  that  he  was  working  on  legislation 
to  be  presented  to  Congress.  He  had  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  his  superior,  a  Cabinet  member, 
the  next  morning.  Then  came  the  plea,  "I  am 
puzzled  about  two  or  three  things.  Can  you  help 
me?" 

Last  week  at  a  reception  for  a  foreign  diplomat, 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  came  to  me  and 
said,  "I'd  like  you  to  meet  one  of  your  former 
students."  The  former  student  turned  out  to  be 
the  executive  officer  of  one  of  the  government  reg- 
ulatory boards  in  Washington,  and  we  had  a 
pleasant  reunion. 

These  are  only  two  examples.  They  occur  all 
the  time,  and  I  can  assure  you  they  are  some  of 
the  most  rewarding  experiences  in  my  life.  My 
purpose  in  relating  them  is  not  to  indicate  that 
these  graduates  have  achieved  distinction,  though 
certainly  some  have.  It  is  rather  to  emphasize  that 
when  you,  the  teacher,  face  your  students  in  class, 
you  should  never  forget  that  these  very  pupils 
will  in  time  be  attending  to  affairs  big  and  little, 
private  and  public.  To  the  extent  that  you  are 
human,  enthusiastic,  and  conscientious,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  you  are  able  to  create  a  spirit  of  common 
adventure  in  the  classroom — to  that  extent  will  you 
make  sure  that  those  affairs  are  better  handled  in 
the  public  interest. 

As  you  grow  in  experience,  you  will  realize  that 
your  pupils  may  not  remember  many  of  the  facts 
you  give  them,  but  there  is  no  telling  when  some- 
thing you  say  will  suddenly  fall  upon  fertile 
ground  and  take  root  permanently.  This  is  one 
of  the  strange  and  even  awesome  facts  about  the 
profession  of  teaching.  You  can  never  tell  where 
the  adventure  you  begin  in  the  classroom  will 
t;ike  you. 

George  Herbert  Palmer,  a  great  teacher  of  phi- 
losophy at  Harvard  many  years  ago,  told  an  bi- 
ting anecdote  in  his  essay  on  "The  Ideal 
Teacher."    In  conducting  a  course  on  English  em- 


piricism, he  once  undertook  a  line  of  exposition 
which  he  knew  was  abstruse.  Indeed,  he  doubte< 
that  many  of  the  class  could  follow,  but  there  oj 
the  front  seat  sat  one  whose  bright  eyes  were  evei 
upon  him.  By  the  end  of  the  term  there  were  man; 
grumblings.  Professor  Palmer  felt  that  the  clas> 
did  not  get  much  out  of  him  that  year.  But  th 
young  man  who  had  sat  on  the  front  row  went  01 
to  research  of  his  own  on  Locke,  Berkeley,  am 
Hume.  And  a  couple  of  years  after  his  gradua 
tion  this  man  appeared  at  Professor  Palmer's  doo 
to  say  that  he  could  not  pass  through  Cambridg 
without  thanking  him.  Palmer  was  gratified  tha 
his  questionable  methods  were  justified,  and  h 
asked  his  visitor  if  he  could  tell  precisely  wher. 
the  value  of  the  course  lay.  "Certainly,"  answere< 
the  young  man.  "It  all  centered  in  a  single  re 
mark  of  Locke's.  Locke  said  we  ought  to  hav 
clear  and  distinct  ideas.  I  don't  think  I  got  any. 
thing  else  out  of  the  course."  The  Professor  a. 
first  was  inclined  to  think  the  fellow  foolish  bu 
on  reflection  he  said,  "I  saw  that  he  was  right  an< 
I  was  wrong.  That  trivial  saying  had  come  t: 
him  at  a  critical  moment  as  a  word  of  power." 6 

I  would  not  have  you  conclude  from  Palmer' 
anecdote  that  such  shafts  of  power  are  absorbei 
only  by  college  students.  The  pupils  in  elementar 
schools  or  high  schools  have  their  critical  mo 
ments  too.  Only  the  Lord  knows  when  and  wher 
the  lightning  will  strike.  Guy  Stanton  Ford,  re 
tired  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesot 
and  former  president  of  the  United  Chapters  o1 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  recently  made  a  list  of  the  si: 
teachers  that  he  considered  to  have  exerted  th 
greatest  influence  on  him.  Three  were  famou 
historians,  Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  Charle 
Homer  Haskins,  and  James  Harvey  Robinson 
but  the  other  three  were  unknowns.  Dr.  Fori 
described  the  second  three  in  a  Phi  Beta  Kapp 
address  at  Emory  University  about  a  year  ago 

The  first  was  principal  in  a  three-room  villag 
school.  He  was  a  Civil  War  veteran  and  as  a  sten 
drillmaster  was  the  equal  of  any  top  sergeant 
His  black  beard,  heavy  eyebrows,  and  piercin/ 
eye  made  him  seem  much  more  formidable  tha 
he  was.  The  lad  who  sat  at  his  feet  disliked  hin 
intensely.    But  the  old  soldier  knew  how  to  stim 


"Georjie  Herbert  Palmer,  The  Teacher  (Boston,  1908.' 
I>p.  27,  28. 

7  Emory  University  Quarterly,  Vol.  X,  No.  2  (.Tun 
1954),  pp.  132,  133. 
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lite  pride  in  achievement  by  competition.  He 
bowed  the  hoy  that  he  could  achieve  hy  study  and 
irst  gave  him  an  idea  that  he  might  find  a  career 
ti  teaching. 

The  second  teacher  in  the  list  was  a  woman  who 
boceeded  the  Civil  War  veteran.  The  only  thing 
lie  did  for  the  hoy  was  to  lead  him  to  read  a  little 
ook  called  Todd's  Student  Manual,  written  in 
:ie  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  The  book  pre- 
M-ibed  rules  for  study  and  student  conduct  that 
ccording  to  Dr.  Ford  would  have  turned  Loyola 
reen  with  envy  by  their  preciseness  and  exacting 
laracter.    The  boy  mastered  it  and  adhered  to 

until  even  his  limited  world  of  knowledge  made 
npossible  the  prescribed  daily,  weekly,  and 
lonthly  reviews  of  all  that  had  gone  before. 
The  third  obscure  teacher  in  Dr.  Ford's  list  was 
emorable  for  just  one  thing:  he  gave  his  stu- 
;nts  the  opportunity  to  read  with  him  a  book 
hicli  he  had  discovered.  It  was  The  American 
ommonwealth  by  Lord  Bryce,  and  it  was  a  rev- 
ation  to  the  young  student.  It  showed  him  how 
scholar  works.  It  had  footnotes !  For  the  first 
me,  and  through  the  eyes  of  a  friendly  foreign 
itic,  the  boy  saw  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
s  native  land. 

iderstanding  World  Affairs 

The  world  has  been  transformed  since  Guy 
anton  Ford  was  a  schoolboy  near  the  end  of  the 
it  century.    As  much  as  ever  our  young  people 
ed  to  learn  fundamentals.     They  need  to  be 
own  that  they  can  achieve  through  study.    They 
ed   to   understand   the   American   experience. 
id  they  need  to  have  something  more  if  they 
;  to  be  useful  citizens  in  the  20th  century :  they 
Bd  a  broad  conception  of  world  affairs. 
[t  goes  without  saying  that  not  all  of  you  will 
ich  courses  called  World  Affairs  or  Interna- 
nal  Relations.    Nevertheless,  every  one  of  you 
11  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  broad  view. 
ristopher  Fry,  in  his  play  The  Lady's  Not  for 
truing,  causes  a  magistrate  of  5  centuries  ago 
sxclaim :  "What  in  the  world  have  world  affairs 
do  with  anything?"    Today  we  can  truly  an- 
ir  that  world  affairs  have  to  do  with  every- 
ng.    Nations  are  no  longer  remote  from  one 
)ther.    The  internal  affairs  of  one  country  affect 
|  internal  affairs  of  another.    Foreign  relations 
as  broad  as  human  society. 
!n  the  early  1920's,  when  I  was  a  Carnegie 


Endowment  fellow  studying  international  rela- 
tions, the  subject  was  narrower  and  more  legal- 
ist ic  than  now.  In  fact  most  of  it  was  considered 
to  belong  in  the  categories  of  international  law 
and  diplomatic  history.  By  way  of  contrast,  in 
1942  when  I  edited  a  textbook  called  Modem 
World  Politics,  I  found  it  necessary  to  include 
a  large  chapter  on  science  and  technology.  Since 
that  time  atomic  energy  has  burst  out  of  its  Pan- 
dora's box,  and  think  how  much  larger  now  is  the 
role  of  science  in  international  relations. 

So  international  affairs  are  not  an  academic 
discipline.  They  are  not  confined  to  something 
called  the  art  of  diplomacy.  They  are  concerned 
with  practically  all  the  arts  and  all  the  sciences; 
they  are  deeply  involved  with  economics;  they  in- 
clude the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge  and 
activity;  they  contain  a  large  measure  of  ethics 
and  moral  values;  in  fact,  they  cannot  be  consid- 
ered apart  from  human  life  and  basic  human 
behavior. 

Therefore,  if  you  expect  to  teach  Latin  or  alge- 
bra or  any  other  subject,  my  message  to  you  is 
that,  no  matter  what  subject  you  may  teach  at 
any  given  moment,  you  will  inevitably  deal  with 
materials  that  are  parts  of  foreign  relations.  You 
cannot  steer  clear  of  the  stuff  of  foreign  policy 
even  if  you  were  to  try.  Of  course,  some  sub- 
jects, among  them  history,  geography,  literature, 
and  languages,  will  give  you  special  opportunities 
to  show  the  relationship  of  our  living  to  living 
in  other  countries  and  the  relationship  of  our 
living  to  the  long  experience  of  mankind  through 
past  centuries. 

Training  for  Civic  Responsibilities 

The  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  world  can 
only  be  successfully  played  if  Americans  are 
trained  and  prepared  for  their  civic  responsi- 
bilities. Our  future  citizens,  in  order  to  partici- 
pate constructively  in  foreign  policy  decisions, 
must  be  world-minded  to  a  greater  extent  than 
Americans  have  been  up  to  now.  Being  world- 
minded  does  not  mean  being  any  less  devoted  to 
one's  own  country;  on  the  contrary,  an  under- 
standing of  other  peoples,  a  broad  conception  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  makes  a  citizen 
better  able  to  serve  his  own  country,  to  judge  what 
is  the  true  national  interest,  to  judge  what  sort 
of  policies  are  necessary  for  well-being  and  for 
survival. 
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Every  young  person  you  teach  will  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  to  foreign  policy  through  being 
a  part  of  the  public.  Not  every  one  will  actually 
represent  his  country  in  its  relations  with  other 
countries.    But  many  of  them  will. 

I  hope  that  some  of  your  best  students  will 
aspire  to  the  Foreign  Service,  because  our  coun- 
try needs  them.  And,  incidentally,  I  hope  that 
when  they  study  foreign  languages  they  will  ac- 
company this  with  a  thorough  training  in  the 
English  language. 

Others  among  your  pupils  may  join  the  increas- 
ing number  of  Americans  who  go  abroad  in  the 
employ  of  private  companies.  They,  too,  will  be 
representing  their  country. 

Some  may  take  their  places  in  Government 
agencies  other  than  the  Department  of  State  which 
have  functions  related  to  foreign  policy;  for  so 
broad  are  foreign  relations  these  days  that  the 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Treasury,  and  Agri- 
culture and  many  other  agencies  are  involved. 

Possibly  there  is  someone  in  this  graduating 
class  destined  to  teach  a  future  Secretary  of  State 
or  a  Member  of  Congress  who  will  vote  on  foreign 
policy  questions;  and  since  you  cannot  recognize 
him  in  kneepants,  this  alone  ought  to  give  you  an 
incentive  to  teach  every  class  as  though  he  may 
be  in  it ! 

Some  of  your  pupils  are  sure  to  go  overseas  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  And  still  others  are  sure  to 
visit  foreign  countries  merely  as  tourists.  Even 
the  tourists  will  be  representing  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  States  will  be  judged  by  them. 
I  believe  that  you  will  have  accomplished  much 
for  our  foreign  policy  if  you  do  no  more  than 
reduce  the  thoughtless  arrogance  and  ineptitude 
that  some  American  tourists  exhibit  abroad. 

So  you  see  I  was  not  exaggerating  when  I  said 
that  in  your  hands  rests  a  large  part  of  the  future 
success  of  foreign  policy  in  this  democracy  of  ours. 
All  of  your  pupils  will  be  parts  of  that  mass  opin- 
ion which  Walter  Lippmann  says  has  shown  itself 
to  be  a  "dangerous  master  of  decisions  when  the 
stakes  are  life  and  death."  And  many  of  them 
will  come  into  personal  contact  with  foreign 
policy,  or  at  least  with  foreign  peoples,  and  thus 
will  be  in  a  position  to  help  or  harm  us  all,  de- 
pending on  how  they  perform. 

The  size  of  your  contribution  to  foreign  policy, 
like  the  size  of  your  contribution  to  the  general 
development  of  your  pupils,  will  depend  on  how 
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good  a  teacher  you  are.  And  to  be  a  good  teacher, 
as  I  am  sure  you  have  learned  already,  you  must 
have  far  more  understanding  than  you  actually 
impart  in  the  classroom.  First  of  all,  you  must 
have  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  subjects  you  are 
teaching.  George  Herbert  Palmer,  in  the  same 
essay  I  mentioned  before,  wrote  that  in  preparing 
a  lecture  he  always  had  to  work  hardest  on  the 
things  he  did  not  say,  for,  as  he  put  it,  "I  cannot 
teach  right  up  to  the  edge  of  my  knowledge  with- 
out a  fear  of  falling  off.  My  pupils  discover  this 
fear,  and  my  words  are  ineffective."  Secondly, 
you  must  have  interests  that  are  even  broader  than 
the  subjects  you  are  required  to  teach.  Dr.  Palmei 
wrote,  "To  be  a  great  teacher  one  must  be  a  great 
personality.  .  .  .  Let  the  mathematician  turn  tc 
the  English  poets,  the  teacher  of  classics  to  the 
study  of  birds  and  flowers,  and  each  will  gain  a 
lightness,  a  freedom  from  exhaustion,  a  mental 
hospitality.  .  .  ." 8 

These  admirable  remarks  by  Dr.  Palmer  can  b« 
useful  to  us  when  we  consider  the  contributior 
that  a  teacher  can  make  to  foreign  policy.  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  you  as  a  teacher  ought  to  bt 
sure  that  you  know  a  great  deal  more  about  oui 
foreign  policy  than  you  will  ever  be  able  to  imparl 
in  the  classroom.  If  you  yourself  have  a  sounc 
conception  of  our  foreign  policy  and  the  reasoning 
behind  it,  if  you  can  see  the  relationship  of  oui 
own  well-being  and  safety  to  those  of  other  peo- 
ples, your  broad  understanding  will  make  itsell 
felt  in  the  classroom  though  you  may  never  once 
mention  the  term  "foreign  policy"  there.  It  wil 
make  itself  felt  also  in  community  activities,  ] 
hope,  for  teachers  not  only  train  citizens ;  they  are 
citizens  in  their  own  right. 

I  cannot  hope  to  give  a  full  review  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  in  this  short  time,  and  3 
certainly  shall  not  presume  to  try.  But  I  do  wanl 
to  illustrate  what  I  have  said  about  understanding 
the  relationship  of  our  country  to  other  countries 
Therefore,  I  propose  to  devote  the  rest  of  thif 
talk  to  three  brief  illustrations  drawn  from  oui 
daily  experience  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Affair; 
at  the  Department  of  State.  These  are  not  offeree 
as  an  outline  of  our  foreign  policy;  they  are,  ai 
best,  glimpses — three  windows  through  which  ii 
seems  to  me  a  young  schoolteacher  might  find  ii 
profitable  to  look. 


Op.  cit.,  pp.  17,  19. 
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General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

The  first  window  opens  to  reveal  a  room  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland.     Around  a  long  table  sit 
the  representatives  of  34  countries.     They  are 
'  talking  about  international  trade.    The  34  coun- 
tries are  the  signatories  to  a  remarkable  docu- 
i  ment.    The  name  of  the  document  is  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    You  may  have 
heard  it  called  by  its  initials— G.  A.  T.  T.,  or 
Gatt.    This  agreement  is  7y2  years  old.    It  is  the 
most  comprehensive  trade  agreement  in  history. 
The  34  contracting  parties  account  for  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  trade  of  the  entire  world.    Under  the 
General  Agreement  they  work  together  to  reduce 
the  barriers  to  the  flow  of  goods  between  peoples. 
They  follow  certain  rules,  which  have  brought  a 
degree  of  civilization  and  order  into  what  other- 
wise could  be  a  disorderly  tangle  of  trade  dis- 
crimination and  bitterness. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
is  a  dramatic  and  exciting  idea,  when  you  consider 
what  it  has  accomplished  in  the  promotion  of 
world  trade  and  when  you  consider  the  impor- 
tance of  world  trade  to  the  prosperity  and  security 
of  the  United  States  and  other  free  countries. 
Yet  most  Americans  know  little  or  nothing  about 
this  agreement.  Nor  is  there  wide  understanding 
of  President  Eisenhower's  request  for  Congres- 
sional approval  of  United  States  membership  in 
\  proposed  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation,9 
which,  if  it  comes  into  existence,  will  administer 
:he  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and 
nake  it  more  effective  than  it  has  been  to  date. 

My  purpose  in  opening  this  first  window  is 
imply  to  make  the  point  that  our  cooperation  with 
)ther  countries  must  be  more  than  political  and 
nilitary.  It  must  be  economic  as  well.  Coopera- 
ion  is  indivisible.  Trade  cooperation  is  impor- 
ant  to  our  national  security.  And  it  is  essential 
hat  our  foreign  policy  contain  much  that  is  eco- 
lomic  in  nature. 

Now,  I  certainly  do  not  expect  you  to  explain 
he  Gatt  and  the  Organization  for  Trade  Coop- 
ration  to  your  classes  in  arithmetic  and  spelling. 
*ut  for  your  own  breadth  of  understanding  of 
•  hat  goes  on  in  international  affairs,  I  think  you 
bould  know  about  them  and  keep  yourselves 
osted  on  our  trade  cooperation  with  other 
auntries. 


'Bulletin  of  Apr.  25, 1955,  p.  678. 


Japan's  Economic  Problems 

My  second  window  opens  on  Japan. 
Japan  is  about  the  size  of  California.  Her  pop- 
ulation is  88  million.  Only  17  percent  of  the  land 
in  Japan  is  arable.  For  every  square  mile  of 
arable  land  there  are  3,688  people,  compared  with 
1,800  in  Great  Britain  and  225  in  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  Japan  suffers  generally  from 
a  scarcity  of  natural  resources.  She  must  rely 
completely  on  foreign  supplies  for  the  following 
commodities  which  she  must  have:  phosphate 
rock,  raw  cotton,  wool,  bauxite,  and  crude  rubber. 
She  is  also  heavily  dependent  on  imports  of  iron 
ore,  coking  coal,  petroleum,  tin,  and  lead. 

These  few  facts  suggest  the  impossibility  of 
self-sufficiency  for  Japan.  But  they  do  not  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  Japan's  attaining  a  respect- 
able degree  of  self-support.  Japan  has  a  valu- 
able asset  in  her  large,  industrious,  and  skillful 
population.  By  importing  raw  materials  in  large 
quantities  and  exporting  manufactured  goods  in 
adequate  quantities,  Japan  can  maintain  her  in- 
dustrial establishment  and  provide  her  people  with 
a  decent  standard  of  living.  But  this  solution  to 
Japan's  problem  of  survival  is  possible  only  if  the 
free  world  will  open  more  of  its  markets  to 
Japanese  goods. 

My  purpose  in  opening  this  window  is  to  make 
the  point  that  grave  economic  problems  in  other 
countries  (and  Japan  is  not  the  only  example  that 
could  be  given)  are  important  to  the  United 
States  and  must  be  taken  into  account  in  our  for- 
eign policy.  If  the  Japanese  economy  should 
deteriorate  substantially,  Japan  might  well  lose 
her  freedom.  The  Communist  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin  covet  Japan's  industrial  power  just  as 
they  covet  that  of  Western  Germany.  A  signifi- 
cant drop  in  consumption  levels  would  create 
social  unrest  and  political  instability  which  would 
invite  subversion  from  within. 

Japan  must  not  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  the  Communist  orbit.  But  if  this  is  to  be 
prevented,  Japan  must  take  vigorous  measures  to 
strengthen  her  economy,  and  the  free  world  must 
be  willing  to  trade  with  Japan  on  a  substantially 
increased  scale.  It  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  foster  this  trade  increase, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  our  Government  is  doing. 
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Enlightened  Self-Interest 

My  third  window  opens  not  on  a  specific  coun- 
try or  group  of  countries  but  on  a  concept.  This 
concept  is  enlightened  self-interest. 

You  have  all  heard  it  said  that  the  United 
States  helps  other  countries,  or  acts  in  certain 
ways  toward  them,  because  it  is  in  our  enlightened 
self-interest  to  do  so. 

This  means  simply  that  it  is  in  our  interest, 
but  is  also  in  their  interest.  It  means  that  free- 
dom in  one  country  is  made  more  secure  when 
freedom  is  advanced  in  other  countries.  That  is 
the  way  of  this  modern,  interdependent  world,  and 
one  may  well  apply  the  word  "enlightened"  to  a 
policy  that  is  in  tune  with  this  way. 

Sometimes  high-minded  Americans  grow  a 
little  tired  of  using  the  term  "self-interest."  It 
makes  them  feel  uneasy.  They  are  not  quite  sure 
that  it  is  morally  right  to  keep  talking  and  acting 
like  that.  This  is  an  understandable  point  of  view. 
Undeniably,  the  idea  of  self-sacrifice,  of  doing 
things  purely  for  others  at  the  expense  of  self,  is 
a  noble  and  lofty  concept,  greatly  to  be  admired. 

But  in  the  present  state  of  man's  imperfections, 
individuals  do  not  always  put  others  first,  and  as 
for  nations,  they  hardly  ever  do  so,  at  least  not 
willingly.  I  think  we  must  accept  as  a  fact  of  life 
that  nations  will  act  in  what  they  conceive  to  be 
their  own  self-interest. 

The  real  question,  then,  is  not  whether  a  na- 
tion will  put  its  own  interest  first ;  it  is  where  the 
nation  will  conceive  its  interest  to  be.  If  a  govern- 
ment takes  a  narrow  view  of  self-interest  and  seeks 
its  own  advancement  at  the  expense  of  other  peo- 
ples, then  the  high-minded  citizens  of  that  nation 
have  good  reason  to  be  uneasy  and  ashamed.  But 
if  a  government  perceives  that  the  interest  of  its 
own  citizens  is  identical  with  the  improvement  of 
the  well-being  of  other  peoples,  it  then  acts  not  at 
the  expense  of  others  but  in  partnership  with 
others.  If  freedom  and  justice  are  right,  they 
are  right  for  all  mankind,  not  just  for  one  group. 
And  that  is  what  is  meant  by  "enlightened." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  principle  of 
enlightened  self-interest  has  an  authentic  place 
in  the  American  tradition  from  the  beginning. 
Tocqueville  found  that  it  was  generally  held  as  a 
truth  among  the  inhabitants  of  America  that  "man 
serves  himself  in  serving  his  fellow  creatures." 
I  [<•  called  this  "the  principle  of  self-interest  rightly 
understood." 
Tocqueville  reported  that  in  the  United  States 
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hardly  anyone  talked  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  but 
instead,  he  said,  "they  maintain  that  virtue  is 
useful  and  prove  it  every  day."  He  went  on  to 
say :  "The  American  moralists  do  not  profess  that 
men  ought  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  fellow 
creatures  because  it  is  noble  to  make  such  sacrifices, 
but  they  boldly  aver  that  such  sacrifices  are  as 
necessary  to  him  who  imposes  them  upon  himself 
as  to  him  for  whose  sake  they  are  made.  They 
have  found  out  that,  in  their  country  and  their 
age,  man  is  brought  home  to  himself  by  an  irre- 
sistible force;  and,  losing  all  hope  of  stopping  that 
force,  they  turn  all  their  thoughts  to  the  direction 
of  it.  They  therefore  do  not  deny  that  every  man 
may  follow  his  own  interest,  but  they  endeavor  to 
prove  that  it  is  the  interest  of  every  man  to  be 
virtuous." 

Tocqueville  remarked  that  in  this  he  thought  the 
Americans  frequently  failed  to  do  themselves  jus- 
tice, "for  in  the  United  States  as  elsewhere,"  he 
said,  "people  are  sometimes  seen  to  give  way  to 
those  disinterested  and  spontaneous  impulses  that 
are  natural  to  man ;  but  the  Americans  seldom  ad- 
mit that  they  yield  to  emotions  of  this  kind ;  they 
are  more  anxious  to  do  honor  to  their  philosophy 
than  to  themselves." 

You  will  be  further  interested  to  know  that 
Tocqueville  concluded  that  the  principle  of  self- 
interest  rightly  understood,  which  he  found  in 
America,  was  "the  best  suited  of  all  philosophical- 
theories  to  the  wants  of  the  men  of  our  time."  He 
regarded  it  as  "their  chief  remaining  security 
against  themselves."  He  said  that  "No  power  on  > 
earth  can  prevent  the  increasing  equality  of  con- 
ditions from  inclining  the  human  mind  to  seek  out 
what  is  useful  or  from  leading  every  member  of 
the  community  to  be  wrapped  up  in  himself.  It 
must  therefore  be  expected  that  personal  interest 
will  become  more  than  ever  the  principal  if  not 
the  sole  spring  of  men's  actions;  but  it  remains 
to  be  seen  how  each  man  will  understand  his  per- 
sonal interest." 10 

In  these  passages  the  remarkable  young  French- 
man, surely  one  of  the  most  observant  tourists  of 
all  time,  was  writing  about  the  behavior  of  indi- 
viduals and  not  about  foreign  affairs.  But  if  he 
were  alive  today  I  am  sure  he  would  instantly  rec- 
ognize in  our  foreign  policy  of  "enlightened  self- 
interest"  the  same  "principle  of  self-interest 
rightly  understood"  which  he  believed  was  the 
ll. 

10  Op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  pp.  121-124. 
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chief  security  against  excessive  individualism  in  a 
democracy. 

Perhaps  in  our  own  tumultuous  era  it  would  be 
locurate  to  say  that  the  very  same  principle  is  the 
chief  security  against  aggressive  totalitarianism 
in  a  perilous  world. 


Immigration  Today 


by  Frank  L.  Auerbach  '■ 


In  less  than  a  month,  on  June  27,  it  will  be 
three  years  since  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  became  law.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we 
review  tonight  immigration  to  the  United  States 
and  the  effect  the  new  law  has  had  on  its  volume 
knd  makeup.  In  speaking  of  immigration,  I 
should  like  to  apply  this  term  in  its  broader  sense 
to  include  not  only  the  movement  of  those  who 
ire  coming  to  our  shores  to  remain  but  also  the 
Bow  of  visitors  and  other  nonimmigrants  who  re- 
turn to  their  countries  after  the  purpose  of  their 
risit  has  been  completed. 

If  we  first  examine  immigration  in  its  nar- 
rower sense,  which  includes  the  movement  of  those 
vho  come  to  stay,  we  see  that  during  the  last  dec- 
ide the  volume  of  immigration  has  risen  from  a 
ow  of  38,000  in  1945  to  more  than  208,000  in  1954. 
3nly  twice  during  tins  10-year  period  the  number 
»f  immigrants  exceeded  that  of  the  year  1954. 
"his  was  in  1950  and  1952  when  special  legisla- 
ion  authorized  the  issuance  of  visas  chargeable 
o  future  quota  years. 

The  flow  of  nonimmigrants  to  the  United  States 
as  also  continuously  increased  during  the  last 
ecade  and  in  1954  reached  the  high  point  for  this 
eriod  when  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
ervice  counted  more  than  59  million  entries  of 
^immigrants,  including  those  of  agricultural 
iborers,  seamen,  and  Canadian  and  Mexican  bor- 
er crossers. 


1  Address  made  before  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
lork  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  May  31  (press  release 
"6  dated  May  27) .  Mr.  Auerbach  is  Special  Assistant  to 
e  Director  of  the  Visa  Office. 
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In  any  case,  the  principle  will  not  work  properly 
without  education.  And  that  is  where  you  come 
in. 

As  you  now  begin  your  careers  as  teachers,  may 
you  open  many  more  windows  for  yourselves  and 
others.  If  our  foreign  policy  is  to  succeed,  it 
requires  wise  and  understanding  teachers. 


If  we  first  attempt  to  analyze  the  movement  of 
immigrants  to  the  United  States,  we  recognize 
that  the  interplay  of  three  major  principles  under- 
lying our  immigration  laws  has  determined  its 
volume  and  makeup.  These  three  principles  are 
the  national-origins  system  of  our  quota  laws, 
the  good  neighbor  policy  according  nonquota 
status  to  natives  of  independent  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries,  and  the  principle  of  family 
unification. 

Under  the  national-origins  system  the  roughly 
154,000  quota  visas  available  each  year  among  the 
various  countries  are  allocated  in  proportion  to 
the  composition  of  the  American  population  in 
1920.  Under  the  national-origins  system,  which 
has  remained  substantially  unchanged  since  1929 
except  for  the  mathematical  formula  for  its  com- 
putation, some  125,000  quota  numbers  are  annually 
made  available  to  countries  of  northern  and  west- 
ern Europe,  while  some  24,000  are  available  to 
aliens  chargeable  to  quotas  of  southern  and  east- 
ern European  countries  including,  among  others, 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Italy,  Poland, 
Eumania,  Spain,  the  Soviet  Union,  Yugoslavia, 
and  the  Baltic  countries. 

During  the  last  decade  the  volume  of  quota  im- 
migration climbed  from  a  low  of  11,623  in  1945 
to  94,098  in  1954.  The  1954  volume  of  quota  im- 
migration was  exceeded  markedly  by  that  of  the 
4-year  period  from  1949  through  1952,  when  661,- 
300  quota  immigrants  entered  the  United  States. 
This  peak  in  quota  immigration  during  the  years 
1949  through  1952  was  due  to  the  provision  of  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948  which  required 
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that  visas  issued  under  it,  except  those  to  orphans, 
be  charged  to  future  quota  years  if  the  appropri- 
ate quotas  were  exhausted  in  the  year  of  visa  issu- 
ance. This  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  of 
679,940  quota  immigration  visas  issued  by  Amer- 
ican consular  officers  abroad  during  this  4-year 
period,  355,971  had  to  be  charged  against  future 
quotas. 

As  a  result  of  this  requirement  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  and  of  other  provisions  of  the  immi- 
gration laws  requiring  that  future  quotas  be 
charged — for  example,  if  an  alien's  status  is  ad- 
justed in  suspension  of  deportation  proceedings — 
the  future  quotas  of  some  25  countries  have  been 
preempted  up  to  50  percent  of  their  annual  vol- 
ume. This  means  that  in  the  case  of  these  coun- 
tries only  50  percent  of  the  annual  quota  is  avail- 
able for  visa  issuance.  This  is  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, with  regard  to  the  Polish  quota  until  the 
year  2000 ;  in  the  case  of  the  Yugoslav  quota  until 
the  year  2015;  the  Greek  quota  until  2017;  the 
Estonian  quota  until  2146 ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Latvian  quota  until  the  year  2274.  Unless  Con- 
gress should  decide  to  wipe  out  these  charges  to 
future  quotas,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  quota  im- 
migration from  these  countries  will  remain  at  a 
low  level. 

Immigration  From  Western  Hemisphere  Countries 

The  second  principle  which  has  significantly  in- 
fluenced the  volume  of  immigration  today  is  that 
of  our  good  neighbor  policy  under  which  the  law 
accords  nonquota  status  to  natives  of  independent 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  their  hus- 
bands, wives,  and  children.  This  provision,  which 
permits  immigration  from  these  countries  without 
numerical  limitation,  has  led  in  recent  years  to  an 
increase  in  the  immigration  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  from  some  22,000  in  1945  to  close  to 
79,000  in  1954.  This  trend  has  been  most  marked 
during  the  last  3  years  with  an  increase  from  48,000 
in  1952  to  59,000  in  1953  and  to  almost  79,000  in 
1954.  This  recent  increase,  it  is  believed,  is  at 
least  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  does  not  carry  over 
the  contract  labor  law  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1917  which  prohibited  the  immigra- 
tion of  an  alien  who  had  contracted  for  or  had 
manual  employment  promised  to  him.  Conse- 
quently, during  the  last  2  years  many  immigrants, 
I>;u  ticularly  from  Mexico,  could  enter  the  United 
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States  on  the  basis  of  contracts  of  employment  who 
without  affidavits  of  support  from  relatives  would 
have  been  barred  from  admission  under  the  old 
law. 

The  third  principle  which  has  affected  the  vol- 
ume of  our  immigration  and  particularly  nonquota 
immigration  is  that  of  family  unification.  'While 
this  concept  of  not  separating  families,  or  of  re- 
uniting them  when  separated,  had  already  found 
expression  in  various  provisions  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws  of  1921  and  1924  and  their  amendments  ft. 
it  has  gained  considerable  momentum  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  in  thai 
Asian  husbands,  wives,  and  children  of  Americar  | 
citizens  are  now  accorded  nonquota  status  on  the 
same  basis  as  non-Asian  husbands,  wives,  and  chil 
dren  of  American  citizens. 

The  effect  of  this  significant  change  broughi 
about  by  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  ii. 
the  case  of  Asian  nonquota  immigrants  is  mos 
dramatically  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  5-year  period  from  1950  through  1954  tb 
total  number  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Philip 
pine  immigrants  increased  from  1,865  in  1950  t<, 
8,312  in  1954,  although  the  annual  quotas  of  thesi 
countries  add  up  to  only  390.  The  total  numbei 
of  husbands,  wives,  and  children  of  American  citi 
zens  of  all  races  admitted  as  nonquota  immigrant 
during  1954  amounted  to  30,689. 

Summarizing  the  trend  in  the  volume  of  im 
migrants,  we  see  that  the  number  of  nonquoti 
immigrants  is  on  a  steady  increase.  Since  visa 
issued  to  aliens  under  the  Kef  ugee  Eelief  Act  o 
1953  are  nonquota  immigrant  visas,  it  can  be 
expected  that  for  the  duration  of  that  act  th 
increase  in  nonquota  immigration  will  be  evei 
more  pronounced.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  ab 
sence  of  legislation  eliminating  charges  on  futur 
quotas  prescribed  by  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  o 
1948,  it  may  be  expected  that  quota  immigration 
particularly  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe 
will  remain  on  a  low  level. 

Two  other  provisions  of  our  immigration  law 
which  were  introduced  by  the  Immigration  an< 
Nationality  Act  merit  examination.  They  are  th 
"defector  clause"  permitting  the  admission  o 
former  members  of  proscribed  organizations  am 
the  provision  giving  first-preference  quota  statu 
to  aliens  who  have  skills  which  are  urgentl; 
needed  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  old  law,  as  you  will  recall,  a  forme: 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  could  not  b 
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kdmitted  to  the  United  States  as  an  immigrant, 
ind  as  a  nonimmigrant  only  upon  the  exercise  of 
liscretionary  authority  by  the  Attorney  General. 
Jnder  the  new  law  a  person  who  after  the  termi- 
ifttion  of  his  membership  in  a  proscribed  organi- 
st ion  has  for  at  least  5  years  been  actively  op- 
posed to  the  ideology  of  such  party  may  be 
idmitted  to  the  United  States  as  an  immigrant  or 
lonimmigrant.  Visa  issuance  to  35  defectors  was 
mthorized  during  the  fiscal  year  1954  and  to  47 
luring  the  first  10  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1955. 
V  considerable  number  of  such  cases  is  now  pend- 
ng  for  consideration  in  the  Department  of  State. 
The  relatively  small  number  of  aliens  who  so  far 
tare  benefited  from  the  new  defector  provision  is, 
it  least  in  part,  due  to  the  fact  that  this  liberaliz- 
ng  provision  of  the  law  has  been  given  little 
mblic  attention.  Also,  there  seems  to  have  been 
|ome  misapprehension  that  only  prominent  for- 
mer members  of  proscribed  organizations  could 
fenefit  from  the  defector  clause.  This  view  is  in 
rror  and  the  Department  of  State  has  made  it 
lear  that  any  former  member  of  a  subversive  or- 
ganization, whether  prominent  or  unknown,  may 
ualify  as  a  defector  if  he  meets  the  requirements 
f  the  law. 

kills  Urgently  Needed 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  you 
now,  provides  that  50  percent  of  each  quota  is 
'iade  available  first  to  skilled  aliens  whose  serv- 
es are  urgently  needed  in  the  United  States. 
puring  the  fiscal  year  1954,  2,456  skilled  immi- 
rants  were  admitted  to  the  United  States.  In 
Ivaluating  this  number,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
bat  if  a  skilled  alien  is  chargeable  to  an  open 
uota  his  prospective  employer  will  most  likely 
Jggest  that  he  apply  for  a  readily  available  non- 
ireference  quota  visa  rather  than  apply  for  a  first- 
reference  quota  visa,  which,  in  the  case  of  an 
pen  quota,  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  visa  ap- 
plicant but  would  entail  additional  procedures 
(id  expenses  for  his  sponsor.  The  first-preference 
|jota  provision  is  of  considerable  importance, 
wever,  in  the  case  of  small  and  oversubscribed 
iotas  since  it  enables  an  American  employer  to 
cpedite  the  admission  of  a  skilled  alien  whose 
rvices  are  needed  in  the  United  States. 

If  we  examine  the  movement  of  visitors  and 
her  nonimmigrants  coming  each  year  to  the 
'nited  States,  we  can  count  either  the  number 


of  visas  issued  to  them  by  American  consular 
officers  abroad  or  the  number  of  entries  made  by 
nonimmigrants  at  ports  of  entry  as  reported  by 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  We 
gain  a  full  picture  of  the  volume  of  the  nonim- 
migrant movement  only  if  we  look  at  both  figures. 
In  so  doing,  we  must  remember  that  a  nonim- 
migrant visa  frequently  is  valid  for  2  years  and 
for  an  unlimited  number  of  entries  into  the  United 
States,  so  that  a  visa  issued  in  1  year  may  be  the 
basis  for  several  admissions  within  a  24-month 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  in  evaluating  the  data 
on  entries  by  nonimmigrants,  we  must  remember 
that  they  constitute  a  count  of  each  entry  even 
if  made  by  the  same  person.  In  evaluating  the 
figures  on  visas  issued,  we  must  also  remember 
that  a  large  segment  of  nonimmigrants  are  ex- 
empted from  the  visa  requirements.  With  this 
in  mind,  let  us  examine  the  available  statistical 
data. 

The  number  of  nonimmigrant  visas  issued 
abroad  by  consular  officers  during  the  last  decade 
increased  from  205,901  in  the  fiscal  year  1945  to 
an  alltime  high  of  400,001  in  1954.  The  400,000 
visas  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  1954  constitute 
an  increase  of  more  than  50,000  over  the  year 
1953  and  of  more  than  80,000  compared  with  1952, 
the  fiscal  year  before  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  became  effective.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  stim- 
ulated rather  than  restricted  the  flow  of  nonim- 
migrants to  the  United  States.  If  we  examine 
the  number  of  entries  made  by  all  classes  of  non- 
immigrants, we  find  that  it  has  also  continuously 
increased  during  the  last  10  years  and  during  the 
fiscal  year  1954  reached  59,714,754  entries,  the 
high  point  for  this  period.  This  number  of  entries 
includes  some  24  million  entries  by  Canadian  citi- 
zens and  some  34  million  entries  by  Mexicans  who 
either  entered  with  border  crossing  cards  or  were 
exempt  from  any  form  of  documentation. 

Doctrine  of  Reciprocity 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  em- 
phasizes the  doctrine  of  reciprocity  as  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  formulation  of  our  policy 
regarding  nonimmigrants.  It  means  that  certain 
controls  on  the  movement  of  nonimmigrants  are 
governed  by  the  way  in  which  foreign  countries 
treat  American  citizens  visiting  them.  For  ex- 
ample, the  law  requires  that  the  fee  charged  an 
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alien  for  a  nonimmigrant  visa  should  correspond 
to  the  fee  charged  an  American  citizen  for  a  com- 
parable visa  by  the  country  of  the  alien's  national- 
ity. If  a  given  country  charges  an  American 
citizen  $75  for  a  visa  as  a  temporary  worker,  the 
law  requires  that  we  also  charge  $75  to  a  national 
of  that  country  coming  to  us  as  a  temporary 
worker.  If  that  country  decides  to  lower  or  elimi- 
nate the  visa  fee  for  American  citizens,  we  will 
automatically  by  administrative  action  lower  or 
eliminate  the  fee  charged  to  its  nationals. 

The  principle  of  reciprocity  also  applies  to  the 
period  of  validity  of  a  nonimmigrant  visa  and  to 
the  number  of  entries  to  which  its  bearer  is  en- 
titled. If  a  foreign  country  issues  to  American 
citizens  visas  valid  for  24  months  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  entries,  we  will  do  likewise  for  na- 
tionals of  that  country  who  wish  to  visit  our  shores. 
If  the  foreign  country,  however,  limits  the  validity 
of  a  visa  to  an  American  citizen  to  1  month  and  to 
a  single  entry,  so  will  we  do  to  that  country's 
citizens.  Existing  regulations  limit  the  maxi- 
mum period  for  which  a  nonimmigrant  visa  may 
be  issued  to  24  months.  Consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's directive  that  international  travel  be 
facilitated,  the  Department  of  State  is  actively 
considering  various  steps  by  which  this  goal  can 
be  achieved.  Among  others,  the  question  is  being 
explored  whether  the  maximum  period  of  the 
validity  of  nonimmigrant  visas  may  be  extended 
beyond  the  present  2-year  limitation.  Also,  the 
Department  is  again  inviting  foreign  countries  to 
lower  or  eliminate  nonimmigrant  visa  fees 
charged  to  American  citizens  so  that  we  may  re- 
ciprocate in  relation  to  their  nationals  desiring  to 
come  to  the  United  States. 

If  reciprocity  exists,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Attorney  General  are  authorized  by  law  to 
waive  the  nonimmigrant  visa  and  passport  re- 
quirements in  the  case  of  nationals  of  foreign 
contiguous  territory  and  of  adjacent  islands. 
Under  this  authority  the  visa  and  passport  re- 
quirements have  been  waived  for  the  benefit  of 
citizens  of  Canada  and  the  visa  requirement  in  the 
case  of  certain  British  subjects  residing  in  Ber- 
muda. The  Department  is  presently  exploring 
whether  under  existing  statutory  authority  it 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  waive,  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  nonimmigrant 
visas  with  respect  to  nationals  of  other  countries. 
In  guiding  American  consular  officers  abroad  in 
their  visa  work,  the  Department  of  State  follows 
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a  policy  of  flexible  administration  and  reasonab 
interpretation  of  the  immigration  laws.  Visa  pr« 
cedures,  instructions,  and  forms  used  at  some  % 
consular  posts  abroad  are  undergoing  now  I 
searching  study  in  the  Visa  Office  to  determii 
whether  they  can  be  simplified.  Representativ 
of  the  Visa  Office  participate  regularly  in  co: 
sular  conferences  held  at  our  missions  abroa 
which  gives  a  welcome  opportunity  for  an  inte 
change  of  experience  concerning  the  administr 
tion  of  the  immigration  law.  Plans  are  und 
study  in  the  Department  which  would  call  for  t) 
setting  up  of  an  extensive  training  course  on  ir 
migration  law  and  practice  for  new  visa  office 
and  also  for  advanced  courses  for  those  who  ha 
considerable  experience  in  the  field. 

In  its  efforts  to  simplify  the  administration 
the  immigration  laws,  the  Department  of  Sta 
enjoys  the  closest  cooperation  of  the  Immigrate 
and  Naturalization  Service.  Ever  since  the  Ii 
migration  and  Nationality  Act  was  enacted,  reg 
lar  conferences  have  been  held  between  the  to 
agencies,  and  we  have  been  able  to  discuss  ai 
resolve  innumerable  problems  of  interpretatii 
and  administration  of  the  law.  We  also  mu 
welcome  the  constructive  criticism  and  cooperate 
from  the  interested  public  in  general  and  pa 
ticularly  from  the  organizations  which  you  a 
representing.  Of  course,  our  work  is  guided  1 
the  law.  We  cannot  take  liberty  with  its  la 
guage  or  intent.  But  whenever  the  law  vests 
with  discretionary  authority,  we  have  made  ai 
will  make  every  effort  to  give  it  the  most  reasonal  | 
interpretation. 


Otto  Nathan  Passport  Case 

Press  release  322  dated  June  6 

The  following  memorandum  by  the  Unit 
States  Attorney  was  filed  with  the  United  Stav 
Court  of  Appeals  on  June  6: 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  having  referr. 
the  passport  application  of  Otto  Nathan  to  t» 
Board  of  Passport  Appeals  for  review  and  re 
ommendation  and  having  received  the  report  at 
recommendation  of  that  Board,  advises  the  Coi ; 
that  the  application  of  Otto  Nathan  for  a  pa- 
port  has  been  approved  and  the  passport  has  bet 
issued. 

In  making  this  decision  the  Department 


Department   of  State   Bulk* 


'State  adheres  to  the  position  previously  taken  by 
the  Government  in  defense  of  this  action  and 
strongly  asserts  that  the  issuance  of  passports  is  a 
discretionary  executive  funotion  confided  exclu- 
sively to  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Review  procedures  by  the  Board  of  Passport 
Appeals  have  been  established  by  Regulation 
since  January  9,  1954.     These  procedures  were 


specifically  made  available  to  the  applicant  by 
letter  dated  April  18,  1955,  signed  by  Loy  W. 
Henderson,  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  State,  and 
Nathan  declined  to  avail  himself  of  such  pro- 
cedures. These  procedures  have  been  available  to 
Nathan  under  existing  regulations  at  all  times 
since  the  denial  of  his  original  application  on 
July  8, 1954. 


Agreement   Reached   on   Japan's  Participation    in 
Agreements  With  Benelux  Countries  and  Canada 


GATT;    U.S.    Renegotiates 


?ress  release  331  dated  June  9 

At  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  June  8, 1955,  Assist- 
int  Secretary  of  State  Samuel  C.  Waugh,  under 
luthorization  of  the  President,  signed  an  agree- 
nent  containing  the  terms  for  the  participation  of 
Japan  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
rrade  (Gatt).1  The  agreement  embodies  the  re- 
sults of  tariff  negotiations  involving  Japan  and 
17  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
Agreement,  including  the  United  States.  The 
onclusion  of  the  tariff  negotiations,  which  began 
February  21,  1955,  at  Geneva,  completes  prepara- 
ions  for  Japan's  full  participation  in  the  General 
Agreement,  and  the  prospect  is  that  Japan  will 
«come  a  Contracting  Party  next  September. 

This  marks  the  completion  of  a  project  under- 
aken  last  year  when  the  one-year  extension  of  the 
?rade  Agreements  Act  was  voted  by  the  Congress 
nd  is  a  notable  achievement  for  the  foreign  eco- 
omic  program  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  the  negotiations,  the  United 
itates  obtained  very  substantial  benefits  to  its 
rade. 

In  addition,  Japanese  participation  in  the  Gen- 
ral  Agreement  will  contribute  to  U.S.  interests 
l  a  variety  of  other  ways.  Expansion  of  Japan's 
Jreign  trade,  which  participation  in  the  General 
agreement  will  promote,  is  essential  if  Japan  is 


1  For  detailed  information  concerning  the  results  of  the 
Jgotiations,  see  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade: 
nalpsis  of  Protocol  (Including  Schedules)  for  Accession 
'  Japan,  Analysis  of  Renegotiations  of  Certain  Tariff 
mcessions.  Department  of  State  publication  5881,  for 
le  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ed Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. ;  price,  35  cents. 
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to  have  a  sound,  self-sustaining  economy  capable 
of  providing  adequate  living  standards  for  the 
Japanese  people.    By  offering  Japan  expanded 
trade  opportunities,  participation  in  the  General 
Agreement  also  will  give  the  Japanese  people  a 
concrete  basis  for  continuing  their  alinement  with 
the  free  world,  thus  lessening  the  danger  of  en- 
forced Japanese  economic  dependence  on  Com- 
munist-dominated areas  of  the  mainland  of  Asia. 
Japan's  accession  to  the  General  Agreement  will 
give  reciprocal  assurances  of  most-favored-nation 
treatment  in  regard  to  tariffs  and  other  import 
charges  in  the  territories  of  all  countries  which 
accept  relationship  with  Japan  under  the  General 
Agreement.     The  General  Agreement  will  also 
provide  a  forum  to  facilitate,  on  a  reciprocal  basis, 
the  cooperative  resolution  of  trade  problems  which 
may  arise  between  Japan  and  other  participating 
countries.    Finally,  the  negotiations  have  resulted 
in  guaranties  of  continued  favorable  or  improved 
tariff  treatment  for  specified  Japanese  export 
specialties  in  countries  which  accounted  for  about 
40  percent  of  Japan's  export  trade  in  1953. 

Tariff  concessions  are  of  two  kinds :  reductions 
in  duties  and  "bindings"  against  future  duty 
increases. 

Most  of  the  concessions  to  Japan  were  granted 
in  direct  bilateral  negotiations  between  Japan  and 
each  of  the  17  following  countries  which  partici- 
pated in  the  negotiations :  Burma,  Canada,  Chile, 
Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Finland,  Ger- 
many, Greece,  Indonesia,  Italy,  Nicaragua,  Nor- 
way, Pakistan,  Peru,  Sweden,  United  States,  and 
Uruguay. 
Japan  also  obtained  certain  additional  conces- 
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sions  from  six  of  the  above  countries  in  return  for 
concessions  granted  by  the  United  States  to  those 
countries.  Reciprocally,  Japan  made  compen- 
satory concessions  to  the  United  States  for  those 
extended  by  the  United  States  to  third  countries. 
The  concessions  granted  by  the  United  States  were 
provided  in  order  to  expand  concessions  by  third 
countries  to  Japan. 

In  the  negotiations  with  Japan  and  third  coun- 
tries the  United  States  obtained  very  substantial 
tariff  concessions.  The  United  States  obtained 
concessions  in  the  form  of  duty  reductions  and 
bindings  on  items  constituting  $397  million  of 
U.S.  exports  to  Japan  in  1953.  The  United  States 
granted  concessions  in  the  form  of  duty  reductions 
and  bindings  on  items  constituting  $179  million 
of  U.S.  imports  in  1954. 

In  granting  concessions  on  import  items  U.S. 
negotiators  operated  under  statutory  safeguards 
to  avoid  injury  to  our  industrial  mobilization  base 
or  to  domestic  industries  producing  like  or  similar 
products.  No  concession  granted  by  the  United 
States  will  bring  the  duty  rate  on  any  item  below 
the  "peril  point"  found  for  the  item  under  pro- 
cedures established  by  law. 

The  U.S.  negotiators  also  operated  under  the 
policy  announced  by  the  President  in  his  message 
of  March  30,  1954,  to  the  Congress :  that  tariff  re- 
ductions would  be  withheld  on  products  made  by 
workers  receiving  wages  which  are  substandard 
in  the  export  country. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations,  Toru 
Haguiwara,  Japanese  Minister  at  Bern  and  head 
of  the  Japanese  delegation,  informed  the  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  that, 

In  connection  with  the  recently  concluded  tariff  nego- 
tiations sponsored  by  the  contracting  parties  involving 
Japan,  it  is  the  foremost  concern  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment that  wage  standards  and  practices  be  maintained 
at  fair  levels  in  industries,  including  export  industries, 
of  Japan. 

All  U.S.  duty  reductions  combined  covered  im- 
ports valued  in  1954  at  $81  million,  while  duty 
bindings  or  duty-free  bindings  were  granted  on  a 
trade  of  $98  million.  Among  the  concessions 
granted  by  the  United  States  were  moderate  re- 
ductions of  rates  on  some  carefully  selected  cot- 
ton textile  items,  two  bindings  and  one  moderate 
reduction  on  tuna  products,  moderate  reductions 
on  certain  kinds  of  earthenware  and  china,  simple 
microscopes,  some  toys,  and  some  chemicals,  in- 
cluding monosodium  glutamate  and  various  essen- 


tial oils.  All  of  the  foregoing  concessions  werj 
initially  negotiated  with  Japan.  U.S.  concessioi  % 
also  included  items  covering  a  trade  of  about  <jjl 
million  initially  negotiated  with  third  countri«  f 
in  connection  with  the  triangular  negotiatioi 
mentioned  above. 

Concessions  granted  by  the  United  States  i| 
Japan  and  other  countries  did  not  cover  all  of  tl 
items  which  were  listed  in  public  notices  issue* 
last  November 2  and  February 3   and  on  whic 
public  hearings  were  held. 

In  exchange  for  the  concessions  granted  by  tl.j 
United   States,   assurances  were  obtained   fro 
Japan  as  to  future  tariff  treatment  on  products  -\ 
which  U.S.  exports  in  1953  were  valued  at  $3'* 
million,  or  more  than  half  of  total  U.S.  exports  J 
Japan.     This  total  includes  reductions  in  duty  A 
goods  making  up  trade  of  $61  million,  includii 
medium  and  heavy  automobiles,  lubricating  o 
and  greases,  business  machines  of  various  kinc 
fruit    juices,    lard,    and    many    other    produc 
Bindings  of  duties  or  binding  of  duty-free  traif 
ment,  which  made  up  the  balance  of  the  agreemei . 
covered  a  very  wide  range  of  products — raw  c( 
ton,  coal,  corn  for  feedstuffs,  soybeans,  tallo. 
metal-working  machines,  antibiotics,  and  mar 
others. 

The  34  Gatt  Contracting  Parties  have  decid« 
that  voting  on  Japan's  becoming  a  full-fledg 
participant  must  be  completed  by  August  11. 
two-thirds  of  the  countries  vote  favorably  H 
that  date,  Japan  will  officially  become  a  Contrai 
ing  Party  on  September  10. 

U.S.  concessions  initially  negotiated  with  thil 
countries  will  not  be  made  effective  until  t 
third  country  in  question  gives  effect  to  its  cc- 
cessions  to  Japan,  which  may  be  on  September  > 
or  later,  depending  on  the  length  of  time  requir  i 
to  complete  necessary  domestic  procedures  in  t) 
various  countries.     It  is  expected  that  Japa 1 
concessions  to  the  United  States  will  be  made  I 
f ective  on  September  10,  assuming  a  favorable  v< 
on  accession,  since  U.S.  concessions  to  Japan  J 
expected  to  become  effective  on  that  date.  Japa 
concessions  to  other  countries  may  be  withhd 
until  the  countries  with  which  they  were  initial 
negotiated  give  effect  to  their  concessions  to  Jap: . 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  this  tariff  conferee' 
also  participated  in  a  number  of  renegotiate 


5  Bulletin  of  Nov.  22,  1954,  p.  767. 
"Ibid.,  Feb.  28,  1955,  p.  359. 
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unrelated  to  the  accession  of  Japan.  These  rene- 
gotiate ns,  some  of  which  are  still  in  progress,  in- 
volve adjustments  in  certain  items  in  the  tariff 
Mhedules  of  the  various  countries.  They  are  be- 
Dg  undertaken  in  accordance  with  procedures  for 
renegotiation  of  tariff  concessions  established  un- 
ler  the  General  Agreement. 

The  United  States  conducted  limited  renego- 
iations  and  reached  agreement  with  Canada  and 
hfl  Benelux  countries  providing  tariff  concessions 
8  compensation  for  increases  in  U.S.  tariffs  on 
ish  sinks   and   rubber-soled   shoes  pursuant  to 

.S.  legislation.  Negotiations  have  also  been  com- 
peted for  the  adjustment  of  a  few  items  included 
n  the  schedules  of  Canada  and  the  Belgian  Congo 
ml  Ruanda-Urundi.  Some  of  the  countries  in- 
olved  in  other  renegotiations  are  not  yet  ready 
a  have  a  report  made  on  the  negotiations  which 
DBeern  them,  and  the  results  of  these  will  be 
nnonnced  later. 

The  U.S.  delegation  at  Geneva  included  four 
nblic  members :  Allan  B.  Kline,  former  president 
f  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Wash- 
igton.  D.  C;  Russell  G.  Smith,  executive  vice 
resident  in  charge  of  international  operations, 
ank   of   America,    San    Francisco,    California; 
awrence  F.  Whittemore,  chairman,  board  of  di- 
rtors,  Brown  Company,  Berlin,  New  Hampshire; 
id  Bert  Seidman,  staff  economist,  American  Fed- 
ation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Upon  their  return  to  the  United  States,  these 
Ivisers  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  con- 
i't   of  the   negotiations   and  stressed   the  im- 
>rtance  of  realization  on  the  part  of  all  economic 
terests  and  the  public  generally  of  the  poten- 
il  benefits  of  trade  expansion  among  the  free 
tions  of  the  world. 

Following  are  texts  of  the  Protocol  of  Accession 
Japan  to  the  General  Agreement,  the  Decision 
rreeing  to  the  Accession  of  Japan,  and  agree- 
nts  with  the  Benelux  Countries  and  Canada,  to- 
iler with  the  text  of  a  statement  submitted  to 
)  President  by  the  public  advisers. 

OTOCOL  OF  TERMS  OF  ACCESSION  OF  JAPAN 
THE    GENERAL    AGREEMENT    ON    TARIFFS 
D  TRADE 

[June  7] 
he  Governments  which  are  contracting  parties  to  the 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade4   (hereinafter 
ed  "present   contracting  parties"   and   the   "General 
eement",  respectively),  and  the  Government  of  Japan, 


HAVING  REGARD  to  the  results  of  the  negotiations 

directed  towards  the  accession  of  Japan  to  the  General 
Agreement, 

HAVE  through  their  representatives  agreed  as  follows: 

1.  (a)  Upon  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Protocol,  Japan 
Shall  apply  provisionally,  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Protocol: 

(i)   Parts  I  and  III  of  the  General  Agreement,  and 

(ii)  Part  II  of  the  General  Agreement  to  the  fullest 
extent  not  inconsistent  with  its  legislation  exist- 
ing on  the  date  of  this  Protocol. 

(b)  The  obligations  incorporated  in  paragraph  1  of 
Article  I  of  the  General  Agreement  by  reference  to 
Article  III  thereof  and  those  incorporated  in  paragraph 
2(b)  of  Article  II  by  reference  to  Article  VI  shall  be 
considered  as  falling  within  Part  II  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  the  General  Agreement,  the 
Schedule  contained  in  Annex  B  °  upon  its  entry  into  force 
pursuant  to  paragraph  10  shall  be  regarded  as  a  schedule 
to  the  General  Agreement  relating  to  Japan. 

(d)  So  long  as  the  status  of  any  island  referred  to 
in  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  of  8 
September  1951,'  remains  provisional  under  the  terms  of 
that  treaty,  the  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement  shall 
neither  apply  to  such  island  nor  require  the  modification 
of  such  treatment  as  is  presently  accorded  by  Japan  to 
such  island. 

2.  Upon  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Protocol  pursuant 
to  paragraph  10  hereof,  Japan  shall  become  a  contracting 
party  as  defined  in  Article  XXXII  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  10,  the 
concessions  provided  for  in  the  schedule  relating  to  any 
present  contracting  party  and  contained  in  Annex  A 5  to 
this  Protocol  shall  not  enter  into  force  for  that  contract- 
ing party  unless  notification  of  the  intention  to  apply 
these  concessions  has  first  been  received  by  the  Executive 
Secretary  to  the  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  (hereinafter  called  "the  Executive  Sec- 
retary") from  that  contracting  party.7  Such  concessions 
shall  thereafter  enter  into  force  for  that  contracting  party 
either  on  the  date  on  which  this  Protocol  first  enters 
into  force  pursuant  to  paragraph  10  or  on  the  thirtieth 
day  following  the  day  upon  which  such  notification  is 
received  by  the  Executive  Secretary,   whichever  is  the 
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4 Copies  of  the  text  of  the  agreement  (exclusive  of 
schedules)  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.C.,  for  45  cents. 

5  Annexes  not  printed. 

*  Principally  the  Ryukyu  and  Bonin  Islands. 

'Assistant  Secretary  Waugh  on  June  8  sent  to  the 
Executive  Secretary,  Eric  Wyndham  White,  notification 
of  the  U.S.  Government's  intention  to  put  the  concessions 
into  effect  on  the  date  on  which  the  protocol  enters  into 
force. 
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later.  Upon  the  entry  into  force  of  such  concessions  the 
appropriate  schedule  shall  be  regarded  as  a  schedule 
to  the  General  Agreement  relating  to  that  contracting 
party. 

4.  After  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Protocol,  Japan, 
or  any  present  contracting  party  which  has  given  the 
notification  referred  to  in  paragraph  3,  shall  be  free 
at  any  time  to  withhold  or  withdraw  in  whole  or  in  part 
any  concession  provided  for  in  the  appropriate  schedule 
contained  in  Annex  A  or  B  to  this  Protocol,  in  respect 
of  which  Japan  or  such  contracting  party  determines 
that  it  was  initially  negotiated  with  a  present  contracting 
party  which  has  not  given  such  notification; 

Provided  that 

(i)  the  government  withholding  or  withdrawing  in 
whole  or  in  part  any  such  concession  shall  give 
notice  to  all  contracting  parties  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  such  withholding  or 
withdrawal  and,  upon  request  shall  consult 
with  any  contracting  party  having  a  substantial 
interest  in  the  product  involved ;  and 

(ii)  any  concession  so  withheld  or  withdrawn  shall 
be  applied  on  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  fol- 
lowing the  day  upon  which  the  government  with 
which  it  was  initially  negotiated  gives  the  noti- 
fication referred  to  in  paragraph  3. 

5.  (a)  In  each  case  in  which  Article  II  of  the  General 
Agreement  refers  to  the  date  of  that  Agreement,  the  ap- 
plicable date  in  respect  of  the  schedules  annexed  to  this 
Protocol  shall  be  the  date  of  this  Protocol. 

(b)  In  each  case  in  which  paragraph  6  of  Article  V, 
sub-paragraph  4  (d)  of  Article  VII,  and  sub-paragraph 
3  (c)  of  Article  X  of  the  General  Agreement,  refer  to  the 
date  of  that  Agreement,  the  applicable  date  in  respect  of 
Japan  shall  be  24  March  1948. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  references  in  paragraph  11  of  Article 
XVIII  of  the  General  Agreement  to  1  September  1947 
and  10  October  1947,  the  applicable  dates  in  respect  of 
Japan  shall  be  1  March  1955  and  1  May  1955,  respectively. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  the  date  in  paragraph  1  of  Article 
XXVIII  of  the  General  Agreement,  the  applicable  date 
In  respect  of  the  schedules  annexed  to  this  Protocol  shall 
be  1  January  1958. 

6.  (a)  The  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement  to  be 
applied  by  Japan  shall  be  those  contained  in  the  text 
annexed  to  the  Final  Act  of  the  Second  Session  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Employment8  as  rectified,  amended,  sup- 
plemented, or  otherwise  modified  by  such  instruments  as 
may  have  become  effective  by  the  day  on  which  this 
Protocol  is  signed  by  Japan.* 

(b)  The  signature  of  this  Protocol  by  Japan  shall  con- 
stitute an  acceptance  of  the  rectifications,  amendments, 
supplementations  or  other  modifications  of  the  General 
Agreement  provided  for  in  any  instruments  which  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  and 
opened  for  acceptance,  but  which  have  not  become  effec- 


tive at  the  time  this  Protocol  is  signed  by  Japan,  as  wel 
as  the  Declaration  of  10  March  1955  on  the  Continues 
Application  of  Schedules  to  the  General  Agreement,1, 
such  acceptance  to  take  effect  when  Japan  becomes  a  con 
tracting  party;  Provided  that  such  signature  shall  no 
constitute  acceptance  of  the  three  Protocols  of  Amendmen 
to  the  General  Agreement10  or  the  Agreement  on  th< 
Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation  u  which  were  drawj 
up  by  the  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  at  their  NintT 
Session. 

7.  Japan,  following  signature  of  this  Protocol,  shall  b 
free  to  withdraw  its  provisional  application  of  the  Genera 
Agreement  and  such  withdrawal  shall  take  effect  on  th 
sixtieth  day  following  the  day  on  which  written  notic 
of  such  withdrawal  is  received  by  the  Executiv 
Secretary. 

8.  (a)  Japan,  after  having  signed  this  Protocol  an 
not  having  given  notice  of  withdrawal  under  paragraph 
7,  may,  on  or  after  the  day  on  which  the  General  Agra 
ment  enters  into  force  pursuant  to  Article  XXVI  thereol 
accede  thereto  upon  the  applicable  terms  of  this  Protocc 
by  deposit  of  an  instrument  of  accession  with  the  Ex 
ecutive  Secretary.  Such  accession  shall  take  effect  on  th 
thirtieth  day  following  the  day  of  the  deposit  of  th 
instrument  of  accession. 

(b)  Accession  to  the  General  Agreement  pursuant  t 
sub-paragraph  (a)  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph 
of  Article  XXXII  of  that  Agreement,  be  regarded  as  ad 
ceptance  of  the  Agreement  pursuant  to  paragraph  3  c 
Article  XXVI  thereof. 

9.  (a)  This  Protocol  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Eb 
ecutive  Secretary  and  shall  be  open  for  signature  at  th 
Headquarters  of  the  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  i 
Geneva  from  7  June  1955  until  31  December  1955. 

(b)  The  Executive  Secretary  shall  promptly  furnis 
a  certified  copy  of  this  Protocol  and  a  notification  of  eac 
signature  thereto,  of  a  deposit  of  an  instrument  of  ai 
cession  under  paragraph  8  (a)  and  of  each  notificatio 
or  notice  under  paragraph  3  or  7,  to  each  contractu) 
party  and  to  Japan. 

(c)  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  I 
authorized  to  register  this  Protocol  in  accordance  wit 
Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

10.  This  Protocol  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  thirtiet 
day  after: 

(a)  Japan  shall  have  signed  this  Protocol,  and 

(b)  favourable  votes  have  been  received  from  tw 
thirds  of  the  governments  which  are  then  contrac 
ing  parties  to  a  decision  for  the  accession  of  Japa 
to  the  General  Agreement  under  the  terms  of  th 
Protocol. 

11.  The  date  of  this  Protocol  shall  be  7  June  1955. 

DONE  at  Geneva,  in  a  single  copy  in  the  English  ai 
French  languages,  both  texts  authentic  except  as  othe 
wise  specified  in  schedules  annexed  hereto. 


•  61  Stat.,  parts  5  and  6. 
'  Japan  signed  on  June  7. 
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•CISION  AGREEING  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF 
PAN  TO  THE  GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON 
kRIFFS  AND  TRADE 

[June  7] 
[•HE  CONTRACTING  PARTIES, 

SAVING  REGARD  to  the  results  of  the  negotiations 
ected  toward  the  accession  of  Japan  to  the  General 
reement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 

)ECIDE,  in  accordance  with  Article  XXXIII  of  the 
serai  Agreement,  as  follows: 

.  The  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  agree  to  the  acces- 
i  of  the  Government  of  Japan  to  the  General  Agree- 
nt  on  the  terms  which  are  provided  for  in  the  Protocol 
terms  of  Accession  of  Japan  to  the  General  Agreement. 
.  Votes  by  contracting  parties  on  this  Decision  most 
received  by  the  Chairman  of  the  CONTRACTING 
RTIES  at  Geneva  not  later  than  11  August  1955. 
.  This  Decision  shall  constitute  a  decision  of  the  CON- 
ACTING  PARTIES  taken  on  11  August  1955,  provided 
t  by  that  date  favourable  votes  thereon  shall  have  been 
slved  from  two-thirds  of  the  governments  which  are 
hat  time  contracting  parties. 


REEMENT  WITH  BENELUX  COUNTRIES 

be  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Governments  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union, 
iking  note  of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  479  of  the 
I  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  which  certain  foot- 
r  formerly  subject  to  duty  at  20  per  centum  ad  valorem 
d  on  normal  dutiable  value  in  accordance  with  item 
(e)  of  Part  I  in  Schedule  XX  of  the  General  Agree- 
t  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  has  been  made  dutiable  at  35 
rentum  ad  valorem  based  on  "American  selling  price" 
efined  in  section  402(g),  United  States  Tariff  Act  of 

iking  further  note  that  said  Public  Law  479  was  in 
ict  with  the  obligations  of  the  Government  of  the 
ed  States  of  America  under  the  General  Agreement  on 
&  and  Trade,  in  which  obligations  the  Governments 
e  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Belgo-Luxem- 
E  Economic  Union  had  a  substantial  interest,  and 
iving  carried  out  negotiations  looking  towards  com- 
ttion  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the 
rnments  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
>-Luxembourg  Economic  Union  by  reason  of  enact- 
of  said  statute, 

ve  agreed  that,  effective  as  soon  as  practicable,  hav- 
!ue  regard  for  the  established  procedures  under  the 
General  Agreement,  the  United  States  of  America, 
rtakes  to  apply  to  the  products  described  below  the 
ment  indicated  as  though  such  products  were  de- 
id  in  Part  I  of  an  effective  Schedule  XX  of  the  said 
ral  Agreement,  with  the  understanding  that  as  soon 
icticable  the  items  specified  below  will  be  specifically 
led  in  the  appropriate  Schedule  XX  of  the  said 
ral  Agreement  and  with  the  further  understanding 
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that  upon  compliance  with  the  said  established  procedures 
under  the  said  General  Agreement  the  amendment  pro- 
vided for  in  the  said  Public  Law  479  will  not  be  in  conflict 
with  obligations  of  the  United  States  of  America  provided 
for  in  the  said  General  Agreement : 


Tariff  Act 

of  1930, 
paragraph 


713 
923 


Description  of  products 


Eggs  of  poultry  (except  eggs  of  chickens)  in  the 

shell. 
All  manufactures,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 

cotton,  not  specially  provided  for: 
Fishing  nets  and  fish  netting 


Rate  of  duty 


H  per  doz. 


25%  ad  val. 


Done  at  Geneva  this  8th  day  of  June,  1955. 

Samuel  c.  Waugh 
For  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

Fe.  Nys 

For  the  Governments  of  the 

Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union 

W.    H.    J.     VAN    ASCH    VAN    WYCK 

For  the  Government  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 


AGREEMENT  WITH  CANADA 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Canada, 

Taking  note  of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  689  of  the 
83rd  Congress  of  the  United  States  which,  by  providing 
for  the  amendment  of  paragraph  720  of  Title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  through  the  addition  thereto  of  sub- 
paragraph (d),  will,  when  effective,  establish  a  rate  of 
duty  on  fish  sticks  and  similar  products,  fillets,  or  other 
portions  of  fish,  breaded,  coated  with  batter,  or  similarly 
prepared,  and  not  containing  added  oil,  of  20  per  centum 
ad  valorem,  if  uncooked  and  30  per  centum  ad  valorem  if 
cooked  in  any  degree, 

Taking  further  note  that  the  duties  provided  for  by  the 
said  Public  Law  689  are  to  become  effective  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  completion  of  negotiations  to  modify  or 
terminate  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  with  which  the 
said  amendment  would  be  in  conflict,  and 

Having  carried  out  negotiations  looking  towards  com- 
pensation by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Government  of  Canada,  with  which  the  said  obligations 
were  initially  negotiated,  for  interests  of  Canada  which 
would  be  prejudiced  by  the  effectuation  of  such  amend- 
ment, 

Have  agreed  that,  effective  as  soon  as  practicable,  hav- 
ing due  regard  for  the  established  procedures  under  the 
said  General  Agreement,  the  United  States  of  America, 
undertakes  to  apply  to  the  products  described  below  the 
treatment  indicated  as  though  such  products  were  de- 
scribed in  Part  I  of  an  effective  Schedule  XX  of  the  said 
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General  Agreement,  with  the  understanding  that  as  soon 
as  practicable  the  items  specified  below  will  be  specifically 
included  in  an  appropriate  Schedule  XX  of  the  said  Gen- 
eral Agreement,  and  with  the  further  understanding  that 
upon  compliance  with  the  said  established  procedures 
under  the  said  General  Agreement  the  amendment  pro- 
vided for  in  the  said  Public  Law  689  will  not  be  in  conflict 
with  obligations  of  the  United  States  of  America  provided 
for  in  the  said  General  Agreement : 


Tariff  Act 

of  1930, 
paragraph 


719(4) 


721(a) 


Description  of  products 


Herring,  pickled  or  salted,  whether  or  not 
boned;  not  packed  in  oil  or  in  oil  and  other 
substances,  in  bulk  or  in  immediate  containers 
weighing  with  their  contents  over  15  pounds 
each  and  containing  each  over  10  pounds  net 
weight  of  herring. 

Crab  meat,  fresh  or  frozen  (whether  or  not 
packed  in  ice),  or  prepared  or  preserved  in 
any  manner,  including  crab  paste  and  crab 
sauce  if  not  packed  in  air-tight  containers. 


Rate  of  duty 


yic    per    lb. 

net  wt. 


15%  ad  val. 


Done  at  Geneva  this  8th  day  of  June,  1955. 

Samuel  C.  Waugh 

For  the  President  of  the 

United  States  of  America 

L.   D.   Wilgress 

For  the  Government  of  Canada 


STATEMENT  BY  PUBLIC  ADVISERS  n 

After  observing  the  tariff  negotiations  at  Geneva,  we 
are  convinced  that  our  country  has  been  represented 
there  by  an  unusually  conscientious,  hardworking,  and 
intelligent  group  of  public  servants.13 

The  public  advisers  were  given  access  to  every  item 
of  information  important  in  the  negotiations.  With  that 
essential  background,  we  were  impressed  with  the  real- 
istic, practical  and  hard-headed  approach  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  to  the  negotiations.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  devoted  to  the  basic  national 
policy  of  increasing  trade  and  removing  barriers  to  the 
exchange  of  goods  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
But  it  was  also  clear  that  within  this  basic  framework 
of  national  policy,  the  negotiators  made  every  effort 
to  assure  full  protection  of  the  economic  interests  of 
American  agriculture,  industry  and  labor. 

One  conclusion  we  have  reached  as  a  result  of  our 
observations  at  Geneva  is  that  renewed  and,  if  possible, 
more  intensive  efforts  should  be  made  to  apprise  the 
American  public  of  the  reciprocal  character  of  tariff 
negotiations.  We  have  the  impression  that  some  in- 
dividuals and  groups  may  not  fully  realize  that  tariff 
concessions  by  the  United  States  are  balanced  by  com- 
pensating reductions  of  tariffs  by  the  countries  with 
Which  we  negotiate.  We  also  recommend  that  the  gov- 
ernment agencies  participating  in  the  tariff  program  re- 


u  Submitted  to  the  President  on  May  31. 
M  For  list  of  U  S.  delegates,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  7, 
1966,  p.  402. 
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double  their  efforts  to  secure  the  views  of  affected  eel 
nomic  groups  at  public  hearings  or  through  other  approp 
ate  means  prior  to  negotiations. 

We  do  not  in  any  way  minimize  the  continued  obligl 
tion  of  our  government  in  its  tariff  negotiations  wij 
other  countries  to  do  everything  possible  to  prevent  i 
jury  to  our  domestic  economy.  At  the  same  time,  it] 
also  important  that  all  economic  interests  and  the  pub] 
generally  be  fully  aware  of  the  potential  benefits  for  oil 
selves  as  well  as  other  countries  in  the  expansion  of  tra  j 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  opp<< 
tunity  we  have  been  afforded  to  observe  at  first  hand  t 
way  in  which  tariff  negotiations  are  conducted  by  o| 
government.     This  experience  has  given  us  an  insight  ir 
this  important  area  of  .national  policy  which  we  coi 
not  otherwise  have  gained. 

Allan  B.  Kline  Russell  G.  Smith] 

Bert  Seidman  Lawrence  F.  Whittemorb 

Agreement  Reached  Concerning  Taril 
Concessions  to  Switzerland 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
(press  release  333  dated  June  9)  that  the  Goverj 
ments  of  Switzerland  and  the  United  States  co  | 
eluded  at  Geneva  on  June  8  an  agreement  whi 
provides  tariff  concessions  to  Switzerland  as  coi 
pensation  for  the  increase  last  year  in  the  U. 
tariff  on  Swiss  watches.1    The  new  agreement  | 
supplementary  to  the  Trade  Agreement  of  19; 

The  tariff  reductions  are  on  commodities  f 
which  U.S.  imports  from  Switzerland  in  1954  i 
taled  $8.1  million.    The  products  involved  inclu  - 
certain  coal  tar  derivatives,  clockwork  mechanisi 
and  parts,  hat  braids,  laces,  handkerchiefs,  ail 
motion  picture  cameras. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  agreement. 

Supplementary  Agreement  Between  the  United  Stat 
of  America  and  Switzerland 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  a 
the  Swiss  Federal  Council: 

Considering  the  reciprocal  concessions  and  advantaj 
for  the  promotion  of  trade  provided  for  in  the  exist) 
trade  agreement  entered  into  between  the  United  Sta 
of  America  and  Switzerland  on  January  9,  1936,  whi 
trade   agreement,   with   accompanying   declaration,   * 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  28,  1955,  p.  3^ 
for  text  of  a  preliminary  announcement  concerning  1 
agreement,  see  press  release  327  of  June  7  (not  printet 
See  also  Analysis  of  Supplementary  Trade  Agre&ni 
Between  the  United  States  and  Switzerland  Ncgotiai 
.1955,  Department  of  State  publication  58S0,  for  sale 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Governing 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. ;  price,  20  cents. 

Department  of  State  Bu//ei 


supplemented  by  exchanges  of  notes  of  September  19, 1940, 
October  4.  1940,  November  5,  1940  and  November  14,  194o! 
and  of  October  13,  1960; 

Taking  cognizance  of  action  taken  by  tbe  President  of 
the  United  Slates  of  America  on  July  27.  1964,1  under  tbe 
supplemental  provisions  of  the  said  trade  agreement  as 
set  forth  in  the  exchange  of  notes  of  October  13,  1950, 
with  respect  to  certain  products  described  in  item  367(a)' 
of  Schedule  II  of  the  said  trade  agreement;  and 

Recognizing  the  desirability  of  maintaining  the  general 
level  of  reciprocal  and  mutually  advantageous  conces- 
sions in  the  said   trade  agreement; 

Hereby  agree  as  follows: 

1.  On  the  day  this  supplementary  agreement  enters 
Into  force  "supplemental  Schedule  II"  annexed  to  this 
supplementary  agreement3  shall  become  a  supplement  to 
Schedule  II  of  the  said  trade  agreement  of  January  9, 
1936  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "original  Schedule  II"),' 
and  all  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  said  trade  agree- 
ment of  January  9,  1936,  including  the  terminating  pro- 
visions and  the  note  preceding  the  items  in  original  Sched- 
ule II.  shall  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  2 
ind  3)  apply  to  the  items  listed  in  the  said  supplemental 
3chedule  II  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
is  they  apply  to  the  items  in  original  Schedule  II: 
oroiidcd,  That  any  article  described  in  original  Schedule 

1  and  also  in  supplemental  Schedule  II  shall  be  con- 
idered  as  no  longer  provided  for  in  original  Schedule  II. 

2.  In  the  event  that  the  action  taken  by  the  President 
»f  the  United  States  of  America  on  July  27,  1954,  and 
eferred  to  hereinabove  in  this  supplementary  agreement 
s  modified  or  terminated  by  action  which  shall  result  in 
wer  rates  of  duty  for  any  of  the  products  described  in 
tem  367  (a)  of  original  Schedule  II  of  the  said  trade 
greement  of  January  9,  1936,  with  respect  to  which  the 
aid  action  of  July  27,  1954,  was  taken,  the  Government 
f  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
iwitzerland  will  consult  promptly  with  each  other  re- 
arding  appropriate  action  to  be  taken  with  respect  to" this 
upplementary  agreement.  If  agreement  is  not  reached 
le  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  may 
todify  or  withdraw,  on  90  days'  written  notice,  the  con- 
:ssions  granted  in  the  supplemental  Schedule  II  annexed 
►  this  supplementary  agreement  to  such  extent  as  may  be 
ppropriate  in  the  circumstances. 

3.  The  reference  in  Article  II  of  the  said  trade  agree- 
lent  of  January  9,  1936,  to  the  day  of  signature  of  that 
jreement  shall  be,  in  respect  of  the  articles  described  in 
ie  supplemental  Schedule  II  annexed  to  this  supple- 
entary  agreement,  the  date  of  this  supplementary 
jreement. 

4.  This  supplementary  agreement  shall  enter  into  force 
i  July  11,  1955. 

m  Witness  Whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries 

2  For  the  President's  proclamation  modifying  rates  of 
ity  on  watches,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  23,  1954,  p.  275. 

1  Schedule  not  printed.  A  detailed  analysis  appears  in 
e  publication  cited  ante. 


have  signed  this  agreement  and  have  affixed  I  heir  seals 
thereto. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  French  lan- 
guages, both  authentic,  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  this  eighth 
day   of  .lime,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

For  the  President  of  the 

United  States  of  America: 
Samuel  C.  Waugh 

For  the  Swiss   Federation: 
Fritz  Halm 

Renegotiation    of    Tariff    Concessions 
Requested  by  Cuba 

Press  release  337  dated  June  10 

The  Government  of  Cuba  has  requested  renego- 
tiation, under  article  XXVIII  of  the  Gatt,  of 
certain  tariff  concessions  granted  by  Cuba  to  the 
United  States. 

At  the  Ninth  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
to  the  Gatt,  the  Contracting  Parties  took  action 
to  extend  the  firm  life  of  the  tariff  concessions  from 
July  2, 1955,  to  December  31,  1957.  Prior  to  such 
extension,  a  country  may  renegotiate  its  individual 
tariff  concessions  with  a  view  to  their  modification 
or  withdrawal.  Such  renegotiations,  if  notified  by 
June  30. 1955,  may  continue  through  September  30 
of  this  year.  Cuba  has  accordingly  indicated  that 
it  wishes  to  renegotiate  the  attached  list  of  tariff 
concessions.  This  list  comprises  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  the  total  concessions  by  Cuba  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Gatt. 

Under  article  XXVIII  a  country  wishing  to 
withdraw  or  modify  a  concession  first  must  try  to 
reach  some  basis  of  agreement  with  other  inter- 
ested Contracting  Parties  concerning  such  with- 
drawal or  modification.  The  usual  basis  for  agree- 
ment would  be  the  granting  of  new  concessions  as 
compensation  for  the  withdrawn  concession. 

Interested  persons  are  invited  to  submit  their 
views  with  regard  to  the  possible  effect  on  U.S. 
trade  of  possible  modifications  or  withdrawals  of 
the  concessions  on  the  items  in  the  attached  list. 
In  addition,  views  are  also  desired  regarding  any 
Cuban  imports  from  the  United  States  on  which 
the  United  States  might  request  new  or  further 
tariff  reductions  by  Cuba  as  compensation  to  the 
United  States  for  any  modifications  or  withdraw- 
als by  Cuba  of  concessions  on  items  in  the  attached 
list. 

Views  on  the  foregoing  matters  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
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mation,  which  is  the  interdepartmental  committee 
established  to  receive  views  on  trade- agreement 
matters.  It  is  requested  that  any  such  views  be 
submitted  by  the  close  of  business  on  July  11, 1955. 
All  communications  on  these  matters,  in  15 
copies,  should  be  addressed  to :  The  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  If 
any  interested  party  considers  that  his  views  can- 
not be  adequately  expressed  to  the  Committee  in 
a  written  brief,  he  should  make  this  known  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Committee,  who  will  then  arrange 
for  oral  presentation  before  the  Committee. 

List  of  Tariff  Concessions 

Roofing  tile,  plates  and  sheets  of  cement,  with  or  without 
mixture  of  other  materials; 

Wrought  iron  or  steel  rolled  in  bars  of  any  shape; 

Copper,   brass,   or  bronze  wire; 

Disinfectants ; 

Certain  inorganic  salts; 

Cotton  blankets; 

Certain  small  articles  of  cotton  knit; 

Synthetic  fibers,  threads,  and  yarns ; 

Knit  fabrics  of  synthetic  fibers,  and  small  articles  manu- 
factured therefrom  except  ladies'  nylon  stockings ; 

Tulles  of  synthetic  yarns ; 

Paint  brushes  and  artists'  brushes; 

Paper  bags; 

Gummed  paper  on  reels ; 

Paper  towels,  toilet  tissue,  handkerchiefs,  and  napkins; 

Waterproof  paper ; 

Tarred  baling  paper; 

Carbon  paper; 

Engravings,  photographs,  lithographs,  chromo-lithographs, 
oleographs,  and  similar  types  of  reproduction ; 

Cardboard,  pasteboard,  and  bristol-board  in  sheets  or 
rolls ; 

Patent  leather  in  hides  or  sheets; 

Phonograph  records; 

Certain  manufactures  of  rubber  and  synthetic  rubber ; 

Wooden  toys  and  games; 

Hose,  except  plastic ; 

Tires. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Convention  on  international  civil  aviation.     Formulated 
at  Chicago  December  7,  1944.     Entered  into  force  April 
4,  1947.     TIAS  1591. 
Adherence  deposited:  Laos,  June  13,  1955. 


Postal  Matters 

Universal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  anne? 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  ail 
mail  and  final  protocol  thereto.  Signed  at  Brusse) 
July  11,  1952.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.  TIA 
2800. 
Ratification  deposited:  Spain,  May  17, 1955. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Convention  on  safety  of  life  at  sea.  Signed  at  Londo 
June  10,  1948.  Entered  into  force  November  19,  195.' 
TIAS  2495. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Monaco,  January  12,  1955 ;  D" 
minican  Republic,  March  29,  1955. 

Slave  Trade 

Protocol  amending  slavery  convention  signed  at  Genev 
September  25,  1926  (46  Stat.  2183),  and  annex.     Doe 
at  New  York  December  7,  1953.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Iraq,  May  23,  1955. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention.  Signed  { 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.  Entered  into  fore 
January  1,  1954.1 

Ratifications  deposited:  French  Protectorates  of  M> 
rocco  and  Tunisia,  May  3,  1955;  Netherland 
Surinam,  Netherlands  Antilles,  and  New  Guinea,  Ma 
9,  1955. 

Trade 

Agreement  on  the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperatio; 
with  annex.  Done  at  Geneva  March  10,  1955.  Entei 
into  force  30  days  after  the  day  on  which  it  has  bee 
accepted  by  governments  named  in  the  annex  whic 
account  for  85  percent  of  the  total  external  trade  £ 
computed  in  the  annex. 

Signatures:  United  States,2  March  21,  1955;  Feder; 
Republic  of  Germany,8  March  31, 1955. 
Proces-verbal  extending  the  validity  of  the  declaration  ( 
24  October  1953  regulating  the  commercial  relatioi 
between  certain  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Gener: 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  Japan.  Done  i 
Geneva  February  1,  1955.  Enters  into  force  upon  si; 
nature. 
Signatures: 

Finland February  1,  195E 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany  3__ .  February  3,  195! 

Norway February  4,  195c 

Luxembourg February  11,  19f 

Nicaragua February  11,  19! 

Denmark February  15,  19! 

Uruguay February  15,  19! 

Turkey February  16,  19! 

Greece February  17,  19! 

Burma February  19,  19! 

India February  22,  19! 

Sweden March  2,  1955 

Italy March  4,  1955 

Austria3 March  8,  1955 

Belgium March  8,  1955 

Pakistan March  8,  1955 

Dominican  Republic March  11,  1955 

United  States March  21,  1955 

Chile3 March  25,  1955 

Canada April  7,  1955 

Ceylon April  20,  1955 

Fourth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  tl, 
annexes  and  to  the  texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  Gener 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  GeneA 
March  7,  1955.    Enters  into  force  on  the  date  that  tl 
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2  Signed  subject  to  approval. 
*  Signed   ad  referendum. 
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protocol  has  been  signed  by  all  governments  which  are 
on  that  date  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment. 

Signature*:  Belgium,    Finland,    Federal    Republic    of 
Germany,'   India,   Italy,   Luxembourg,    Netherlands, 
New   Zealand,    Nicaragua,'   Norway,   Federation    of 
Rhodesia   and  Nyasaland,   Sweden,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland.  Uruguay,  March  7,  1955 ;  United  States, 
March  21, 1955  ;  Chile,'  March  25, 1955 ;  Ceylon,  March 
29,  1955,  Indonesia,  April  20,  1955. 
declaration  on  the  continued  application  of  schedules  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at 
Geneva  March  10,  1955.    Enters  into  force  upon  signa- 
ture. 

Signatures:  Denmark,    Finland,    Federal    Republic   of 
Germany,'  March  10.  1955;  United  States,  March  21, 
1955;  Chile,*  Sweden,'  March  25, 1955;  Belgium,  April 
4,  1955  ;  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  April  20, 1955. 
rotocol  amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done 
at  Geneva  March  10,  1955.     Enters  into  force  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  article  XXX  of  the 
General   Agreement   following  acceptance  by   all   the 
governments  which  are  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement. 

Signatures:  United  States,  March  21,  1955;  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,'  March  31,  1955. 
rotocol  amending  the  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at 
Geneva  March  10,  1955.  Enters  into  force  upon  sig- 
nature, which  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  an  accept- 
ance of  the  amendments. 

Sir/natures:  United  States  (with  reservation),  March 
21,  1955;  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,'  March  31, 
1955. 
■otocol  of  organizational  amendments  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 
March  10,  1955.  Part  I  enters  into  force  upon  accept- 
ance by  two-thirds  of  the  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment ;  part  II  enters  into  force  upon  acceptance  by  all 
of  the  parties  to  the  General  Agreement,  but  neither 
part  shall  become  operative  prior  to  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  Agreement  on  the  Organization  'for  Trade 
Cooperation. 

Signatures:  United  States,  March  21,  1955;  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,*  March  31,  1955. 
Teement  providing  tariff  concessions  on  certain  items.4 
Signed  at  Geneva  June  8,  1955,  by  the  United  States, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic 
Dnion. 

otocol  of  terms  of  accession  of  Japan  to  the  General 
agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 
June  7,  1955.  Enters  into  force  on  the  30th  day  after 
(a)  Japan  signs  the  protocol  and  (b)  favorable  votes 
iave  been  received  from  two-thirds  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  to  a  Decision 4  for  the 
Accession  of  Japan  to  the  General  Agreement  under  the 
:erms  of  the  protocol. 

Signatures:  Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  Italy,'  Japan, 
Peru,  Sweden,  Uruguay,'  June  7,  1955;  the  United 
States,  June  8,  1955;  Dominican  Republic,  Greece, 
Norway,  June  10,  1955 ;  Nicaragua,3  June  11,  1955. 


BILATERAL 


nada 

reement  for  cooperation  regarding  atomic  information 
or  mutual  defense  purposes.  Signed  at  Washington 
'une  15,  1955.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  of  receipt 
7  Canada  of  a  notification  from  the  United  States  that 
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a   period  of  30  days  has  elapsed  as  required  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  919). 

Agreement  relating  to  tariff  duty  on  certain  fish  and  fish 
products.4    Signed  at  Geneva  June  8,  1955. 

Convention  on  Great  Lakes  fisheries.     Signed  at  Wash- 
ington September  10,  1954.     Senate  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  given  June  1,  1955. 
Ratified  by  the  President:  June  6,  1955. 

Costa  Rica 

Agreement  extending  and  amending  the  agreement  for  a 
cooperative  health  program  of  February  13, 1951  (IT AS 
2256),  as  amended.  Signed  at  San  Jos6  April  25,  1955. 
Entered  into  force  April  25,  1955. 

Ecuador 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  for  a  cooperative 
agriculture  program  of  May  29, 1952  (TIAS  2740) .  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Quito  March  17  and 
April  6,  1955.  Entered  into  force  April  14,  1955  (upon 
signature  of  operational  extension  agreement). 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  for  a  cooperative  edu- 
cation program  of  September  15,  1950  (TIAS  2211). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Quito  March  17  and 
April  12,  1955.  Entered  into  force  April  26,  1955 
(upon  signature  of  operational  extension  agreement). 

Germany 

Agreement  for  the  final  disposition  of  certain  claims  to  be 
paid  from  the  amount  deducted  from  the  indebtedness 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  pursuant  to  article 
I  of  the  surplus  property  payments  agreement  of  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1953  (TIAS  2797).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  March  11  and  April  14,  1955. 
Entered  into  force  April  19,  1955  (the  date  of  receipt 
by  the  United  States  of  the  Federal  Republic's  note  of 
April  14,  1955). 

Greece 

Agreement  concerning  a  special  program  of  facilities 
assistance  pursuant  to  the  offshore  procurement  agree- 
ment of  July  30,  1954  (TIAS  3034).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Athens  May  27,  1955.  Entered  into 
force  May  27,  1955. 

Honduras 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  providing  for  con- 
struction of  the  Inter-American  Highway  in  Honduras 
of  September  9  and  October  26,  1942  (56  Stat.  1848). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tegucigalpa  May  10 
and  12,  1955.    Entered  into  force  May  12,  1955. 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  for  a  cooperative 
health  program  of  September  21  and  28,  1950  (TIAS 
2323)  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tegucigalpa 
April  27,  1955.  Entered  into  force  April  29,  1955  (upon 
signature  of  an  operational  extension  agreement). 

Korea 

Agreement  relating  to  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
Signed  at  Seoul  May  31,  1955.  Entered  into  force  May 
31,  1955. 

Mexico 

Agreement  for  a  program  promoting  industrial  produc- 
tivity in  Mexico,  pursuant  to  the  general  agreement  for 
technical  cooperation  of  June  27,  1951  (TIAS  2273),  as 
amended.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mexico 
March  9, 1955.    Entered  into  force  March  9, 1955. 

Peru 

Agreement  for  a  cooperative  program  of  irrigation,  trans- 
portation, and  industry,  pursuant  to  the  general  agree- 
ment for  technical  cooperation  of  January  25,  1951 
(TIAS  2772),  as  amended.  Signed  at  Lima  April  30, 
1955.    Entered  into  force  April  30, 1955. 
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Switzerland 

Supplmentary  trade  agreement,6  with  schedule.  Signed 
at  Geneva  June  8,  1955.  Enters  into  force  July  11,  1955, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  4  thereof. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Agreement  on  dates  and  procedures  for  return  of  4  sub- 
chasers type  SC,  2  subchasers  type  RPC  and  56  torpedo 
boats  type  PT  of  United  States  N'avy  received  by 
U.S.S.R.  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington May  26, 1955.    Entered  into  force  May  26, 1955. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  for  cooperation  regarding  atomic  information 
for  mutual  defense  purposes.  Signed  at  Washington 
June  15,  1955.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  each  gov- 
ernment receives  from  the  other  a  written  notification 
that  it  has  complied  with  all  statutory  and  constitutional 
requirements  for  entry  into  force  for  such  an  agreement. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
16  (press  release  359)  that  the  U.S.  Government 
will  be  represented  by  the  following  delegation  at 
the  14th  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee  at  Paris,  France, 
June  20-25,  1955 : 

Delegates 

F.  Marion  Rhodes  (Chairman  of  U.S.  Delegation),  Di- 
rector, Cotton  Division,  Commodity  Stabilization  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture 

Edwin  D.  White  (Chairman  of  Standing  Committee, 
Icac),  Associate  Director,  Office  of  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture, Foreign  Operations  Administration 

Alternate  Delegate 

Stanley  Nehmer,  Office  of  International  Trade  and  Re- 
sources, Department  of  State 

Government  Advisers 

Charles  Hubert  Barber,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

James  O.  Howard  (Secretary  of  Delegation),  Assistant 
to  the  Director,  Cotton  Division,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Harold  Leroy  Koeller,  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache, 
American  Embassy,  Paris 

Rene  Lutz,  Deputy  Director,  International  Resources 
Staff,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of 
Commerce 

A.  Henry  Thurston,  Deputy  Director,  Textiles  and  Cloth- 
ing Division,  Business  and  Defense  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Commerce 

I  a  dun  try  Adviser  8 

Bead  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  Director,  Foreign  Trade  Division,  Na- 
tional Cotton  Council  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Robert  C.  Jackson,  Executive  Vice  President,  Americai 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alan  G.  Patteson,  Mid-South  Cotton  Producers  Committee 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Elkan  Hohenberg,  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committer 
was  established  in  accordance  with  a  resolutioi 
approved  by  the  governments  of  10  of  the  majo: 
cotton-exporting  countries  at  the  Internationa 
Cotton  Meeting  held  at  Washington  in  1939  fo 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  international  cottoi 
situation.  Its  functions  are  to  observe  and  keej 
in  close  touch  with  developments  in  the  world  cot 
ton  situation  and  to  suggest,  as  and  when  advis 
able,  measures  considered  suitable  and  practicable 
for  the  achievement  of  ultimate  internationa 
collaboration.  Governments  of  32  cotton  export 
ing  and  importing  countries  are  members  of  tb 
Committee  at  the  present  time. 

The  provisional  agenda  for  the  14th  Meeting 
provides  for  consideration  of  the  world  cotton  sit 
uation  and  in  particular  the  present  lack  of  bal 
ance  between  the  available  supply  of  cotton  an< 
consumption  in  the  world;  measures  which  ma? 
have  been  taken  by  member  governments  and  pri 
vate  organizations  to  increase  cotton  consumption 
the  cotton  production  policies  of  member  govern 
ments  in  the  light  of  the  level  of  cotton  stocks  h 
the  world;  and  steps  taken  by  member  govern, 
ments  to  reduce  their  excess  stocks  of  cotton  an( 
the  possible  effects  on  other  member  countries  anc 
on  the  world  cotton  situation  of  such  steps.  Othe 
agenda  items  include  statements  by  delegation 
on  the  cotton  situation  in  their  countries ;  report 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  an( 
by  the  Executive  Secretary  covering  work  don 
during  the  past  year ;  and  the  suggested  work  pro 
gram  for  the  coming  year. 

The  13th  Plenary  Meeting  was  held  at  Sa< 
Paulo,  Brazil,  June  7-16,  1954. 
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U.N.  Anniversary  Ceremonies 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  1 
(press  release  361)  that  the  United  States  will  b 
represented  at  the  ceremonies  on  the  10th  anni 
versary  of  the  signing  of  the  U.N.  Charter  at  Sa: 
Francisco  by  Secretary  Dulles  and  Henry  Cabo 
Lodge,  Jr.,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Unitei 
Nations. 

Delegations  from  all  the  members  of  the  Unit© 
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Rations  will  participate  in  the  commemoration, 
uul  it  is  expected  that  40  nations  will  be  repre- 
sented by  their  Foreign  Ministers.  This  will  be 
he  largest  group  of  Foreign  Ministers  ever  to 
ittend  a  meeting  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  U.S.  Delegation  will  be  assisted  by: 

James  J.  Wadsworth,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
felted  Nations 

David  MeK.  Key,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
arnational  Organization  Affairs 

Junes  VV.  Barco,  Counselor  of  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
felted  Nations 

Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord,  U.S.  Representative  on  the  U.N. 
reman  Rights  Commission 

Vice  Admiral  Arthur  D.  Struble,  U.S.  Representative  on 
iie  U.N.  Military  Stafif  Committee 

fther  members  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  will  be : 

Norman  Armour,  Jr.,  Adviser  to  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 

nited  Nations 

Albert  F.  Bender,  Jr.,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

David  H.  Popper,  Director,  Office  of  U.N.  Political  and 

ferity  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Betty  Gough,  Office  of  U.N.  Political  and  Security  Af- 

irs,  Department  of  State 


acific  Halibut  Commission 

On  June  9  the  White  House  announced  the 
jpointment  of  Mattias  Madsen,  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
i  be  a  member  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of 
ie  International  Pacific  Halibut  Commission. 


PUBLICATIONS 


>reign  Relations  Volume 

•8  release  298  dated  May  27 

The  Department  of  State  on  June  4  released 
reign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1939, 
fame  III,  The  Far  Fast.  This  is  the  first  of  a 
ies  of  five  volumes  of  diplomatic  correspond- 
»  to  be  published  for  the  year  1939.  Docu- 
nts  in  this  volume  record  the  interest  of  the 
dted  States  in  Japan's  relations  with  Germany, 
ly,  and  the  Soviet  Union;  the  beginning  of 
pan's  advance  south  of  China;  and  the  con- 
uing  undeclared  war  with  China.     Further 
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material   on  the  Far  East  for  1939  will  follow 
shortly  in  volume  IV. 

The  year  193!)  witnessed  one  crisis  after  another 
in  Europe,  leading  to  the  Soviet-German  pact  of 
August  23  and  the  invasion  of  Poland  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  These  developments  had  inevitable 
repercussions  in  the  Far  East,  where  China  was 
fighting  for  survival  against  Japanese  armies  of 
occupation.  American  policy  in  the  western  Pa- 
cific was  affected  by  events  in  Europe,  and  Ameri- 
can interest  in  the  Far  East  was  linked  closely 
to  European  problems.  The  record  of  Japanese 
relations  with  the  Axis  and  with  the  Soviet  Union 
alone  covers  102  pages.  Japan's  unfolding  south- 
ward advance  takes  20  pages  and  points  the  way 
to  subsequent  Japanese  triumphs.  The  un- 
declared war  in  China,  with  its  Communist  rami- 
fications, fills  the  remaining  744  pages,  with  more 
to  follow  in  volume  IV. 

The  role  of  the  Soviet  Union,  situated  between 
Europe  and  the  Far  East,  played  an  inextricable 
part  in  day-to-day  developments  in  China  and 
Japan.  The  assistance  afforded  to  China  by  the 
Soviet  Government  in  the  struggle  against  Japan 
(see  especially  pp.  95-6,  226-7,  249-50,  261-3, 
302-3,  641,  717-9,  813-5),  the  relations  in  China 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  with  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  forces  (e.  g.,  pp.  76-8,  178 
190-2, 195-7, 206-10, 300-1, 307-10) ,  and  the  twists 
and  turns  in  the  policies  of  the  principal  nations 
of  the  world  (pp.  1-3,  24-6,  51-2,  56-8,  62-3,  71-3 
82,  228,  234-6,  289)  fill  this  volume  of  nearly  900 
pages  of  documents. 

Innumerable  proposals  to  influence  this  or  that 
country  were  made  throughout  the  year  in  the 
various  capitals,  Chungking,  Tokyo,  Washington, 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Kome,  and  Moscow  (e.  o- , 
pp.  79,  83-4,  92-5,  171-3,  176-9,  213,  217-20,  299- 
300,  337-8,  620-1).    Suggestions  of  reprisals,  or 
of  good  offices  or  mediation,  of  persuasion  to  re- 
aline  governments  under  changing  political  condi- 
tions, to  prevent  war  in  Europe,  or  to  end  conflict 
in  China  crop  up  one  after  the  other  in  these  pages. 
Appeals  to  the  League  of  Nations  to  help  China 
(pp.  330-47),  consideration  of  economic  sanctions 
(pp.  475-557),  termination  of  the  United  States- 
Japan  commercial  treaty  of  1911  (pp.  558-635), 
various  forms  of  assistance  to  China  (pp.  636- 
773),  the  effect  of  undeclared  war  on  foreign  ship- 
ping in  Chinese  waters  and  on  Americans  in  China 
(pp.  774-867)—  all  these  matters  are  dealt  with  in 
these  hitherto  unpublished  papers.     They  are  re- 
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plete  with  significant  analyses,  forecasts,  and  con- 
clusions. 

Exchanges  of  views  between  Generalissimo 
Chiang  and  President  Eoosevelt  throw  light  on 
the  rapidly  altering  international  situation.  On 
March  25— at  a  critical  moment  in  Europe — the 
Generalissimo  wrote  (pp.  659-61)  in  praise  of 
American  policy  which  supported  "the  interests 
of  liberty  and  democracy."  The  President  re- 
plied appreciatively  on  April  8  (pp.  663-4). 
Later  he  had  a  talk  with  the  Chinese  Ambassador 
(Dr.  Hu  Shih) ,  who  reported  to  Chungking  they 
had  discussed  the  possibility  of  war  in  Europe. 
President  Roosevelt  commented  that  "even  in  this 
event  China  might  regard  the  future  with  some 
optimism  because  a  war  would  compel  Japan  to 
mobilize  large  forces  against  Russia"  (p.  165). 
On  July  20  the  Generalissimo  wrote  at  length  (pp. 
687-91)  to  the  President  and  made  suggestions 
helpful  to  China.  On  December  19  the  Generalis- 
simo made  a  further  plea  for  financial  aid  from  the 
United  States  (p.  717) ,  and  the  President  replied 
without  commitment  (p.  720) . 

Foreshadowing  a  fresh  break  between  Chinese 
Nationalists  and  Communists,  Ambassador  Nelson 
T.  Johnson  on  July  18  discussed  anti- Communist 
views  in  Chungking  and  the  likelihood  of  a  bitter 
struggle  following  the  Japanese  war  (pp.  195-7). 
On  August  13  he  cabled  an  extensive  survey  of 
Chinese  conditions  (pp.  206-9)  as  he  found  them 
upon  his  return  from  home  leave.  Five  days  later 
the  Ambassador  again  mentioned  the  danger  of 
postwar  trouble  with  the  Communists  (pp. 
209-10). 

The  Chinese  Communist  leader,  Mao  Tse-tung, 
in  an  interview  on  September  11  (pp.  307-8) 
urged  cooperation  against  Japan  and  on  behalf  of 
"democratic"  government  in  China,  but  in  another 
interview  he  declared  his  party  was  continuing 
to  pursue  its  own  program  of  eventual  social  revo- 
lution (pp.  300-1).  Mao  explained  that  areas 
occupied  by  his  forces  behind  Japanese  lines  were 
independent  of  Chungking.  In  conclusion  he 
said: 

Neither  the  unification  of  the  country  nor  victory  over 
Japan  is  possible  if  the  dictatorship  of  the  Kuomintang 
is  not  abolished,  and  if  China  does  not  become  a  democ- 
racy in  the  government  of  which  the  Communists  will 
be  represented  like  other  political  groups. 


In  a  memorandum  discussing  the  chances  I 
rapprochement  between  Japan  and  the  Sovj 
Union,  George  Atcheson,  Jr.,  of  the  Division  I 
Far  Eastern  Affairs,  on  November  6  wrote  (pj 
76-8)  that  Japan  would  desire  "(a)  cessation  J 
Soviet  aid  to  the  Chinese  National  Governme], 

(b)  material  reduction  of  the  submarine  and  $* 
forces  at  Vladivostok  and  of  military  forces  i 
the  Mongolia-'Manchukuo'-Korean  border,  at 

(c)  'sincere'  adjustment  of  difficulties  in  conni  • 
tion  with  the  Saghalien  oil  concessions."  Not  or ' 
were  the  Japanese  disturbed  by  their  Soviet  neig  • 
bor  as  a  "potential  menace"  but  by  the  prospc 
of  a  "strong  and  united"  China  which  mig; 
"adopt  Communism  or  be  dominated  by  Sov; 
influence." 

Copies  of  this  volume  (iii,  883  pp.)  may  be  pi  • 
chased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documen, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington ! , 
D.C.,  for  $4  each. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  June  14  confirmed  Edward  J.  Sparks  o 
be  Ambassador  to  Guatemala. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Appointments 


Pierce   J.   Gerety,   as   Deputy  Administrator  for  ft 
Refugee  Relief  Act,  effective  June  14. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  June  15  confirmed  John  B.  Holliste:  o 
be  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Adii- 
istration. 
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Aircraft — Continued 
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zone  and  final  report,  400 
Allison,  John  M.,  confirmation  as  U.S.  Representative  to 

ECAFE,  630 
American  colleges,  contracts  for  projects  in  education  in 

Pakistan,  Ethiopia,  and  Liberia,  348,  350,  721 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  part  in  technical  co- 
operation program,  721 
"American  Studies" : 
Conference  on  to  be  held  at  Oxford  University,  1039 
Subject  of  projects  under  exchange  program  and  of 
courses  in  foreign  universities,  383 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  convention  of  World  Meteorologi- 
cal Organization,  extension  to,  866 
Antarctic : 

U.S.  expedition  to  establish  bases,  in  c<fnnection  with 

Geophysical  Year,  644 
U.S.  invitation  to  listed  nations  to  designate  observers 
998 
Antitrust   policies   and   foreign   trade,   statement    (Kali- 

jarvi) ,  before  committee  of  Congress,  974 
Appropriations,  State  Department  (1930-55),  table,  541 
Aqaba,  Gulf  of,  complaint  by  Israel  of  Egyptian  inter- 
ference with  shipping,  305 
Arab  refugees  from  Palestine: 

Number  and  condition,  306,  659,  760 

Right   to  repatriation  or  compensation,  25.  26,  27,  28, 

302,  300,  846 
U.S.  policy,  28,  301,  306,  659,  660 

ONBWA.     See  I  taited  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees 
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Arab  States : 

Address  on  Palestine  problem  (Byroade),  301 
Defense  provision  respecting,  in  Anglo-Egyptian  agree- 
ment (1954),  261 
Expansionist  Zionism,  fear  of,  302 
ILO,  interest  in,  764 

Israel-Jordan  armistice  agreement  (1949) ,  303,  304 
Jordan  Valley,  plan  for  sharing  water  resources  witfc 

Israel,  346,  765 
Peace  with  Israel,  U.S.  attitude,  93, 301, 303 
Poverty  major  social  problem,  its  causes,  760 
Tensions  with  Israel,  567,  568, 712, 713,  760 
Treaty  of  joint  defense  between  (1950) ,  261 
Tripartite  declaration  by  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France,  Arat 

doubt  of  ability  to  fulfill,  302 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Israel,  protest  against  presentatior 

of  credentials  at  Jerusalem,  305 
U.S.  technical  and  economic  aid,  339,  345,  346,  347,  722 
764 
Arctic  Maid,  U.S.  flag  fishing  vessel,  seized  by  Ecuador 

937 
Argentina : 

Claim  to  extended  territorial  waters,  935, 939 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  surpluses,  with  U.S.  (1955),  767,  786 
Atomic  energy,  agreement  with  U.S.  (1955)  for  coop 

eration  in  research  in  peaceful  uses  of,  101 8n 
Children,  convention  fixing  age  for  employment  at  se 

(1936),  ratification,  746 
Masters  and  officers  on  merchant  ships,  convention  oi  j 
minimum    requirement    of    professional    capacitj 
(1936),  ratification,  746 
Universal  postal  convention  (1952) ,  ratification,  826 
Argonne  National  Laboratory,  School  of  Nuclear  Scienct 

and  Engineering,  421,  553, 615,  691, 804 
Armaments  control.    See  Disarmament 
Armed  Forces  Assistance  to  Korea,  299 
Armour,  Norman,  confirmation  as  Ambassador  to  Guate  ~ 

mala,  113 
Arms,  traffic  in,  history  of  control  by  Office  of  Munition; 

Control,  Department  of  State,  542,  884 
Arms  and  ammunition,  statement  (Dulles)  on  Communisi 

shipment  from  Stettin  to  Guatemala,  217 
Armstrong,  Willis  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  281 
Army,  Department  of  the,  economic  aid  to  Korea,  296 
Asia  (see  also  Far  East)  : 

China  and  the  stakes  in,  article  (Jenkins) ,  3 
Communism,  economic  strength  a  deterrent  to,  912 
Communism,  pressure  on  Asia,  article  (Kalijarvi),  80£ 
Consultative  Committee  on  Economic  Development  it 
South  and  Southeast  Asia,  third  annual  report,  1( 
Economic  and  defensive  aid,  statements  (Eisenhower) 

695,  712,  715,  1003 
Economic  development,  U.S.  aid  in,  address  (Murphy) 
835,  840 


Food  production,  rise  in,  771 

Mutual  Security  Program,  emphasis  on  Asia,  854, 

912 
Report  to  Nation   (Dulles)   after  visiting  seven 

governments,  459 
U.S.  defense  commitments,  statement  (Dulles),  526 
U.S.  official  relations  with  nations  of,  increase,  837 
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isia — (Continued 
D.S.  policy  in,  statements  (Dulles),  327,  676,  s.V>,  872 
is.  Policy  in  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  (1954), 
article  (Howard),  250,  301,  33S 
\M&,    free,    and    Southwest    Pacific,    proportion    of    total 
world  population  and  of  strategic  materials,  719,  771 
L&ia,  South  and  Southeast,  third  annual  report  of  Con- 
sultative Committee  on  Economic  Development  in,  16 
.sian  Economic  Development,  President's  Fund  for   712 

713,  912 
.tomir   energy    {sec   also   Atomic   Energy   Commission; 

At'.ms-for-peace)  : 
Agreement  with  Turkey  (1955)  for  cooperation  concern- 
in-  civil  uses  of,  signature  and  entry  into  force 
865,  1020 
Agreements  (1955)  for  cooperation  in  research  in  peace- 
ful   uses   of,   initialed   with   Argentina,   Denmark, 
Israel.    Italy.    Lebanon,    Spain,    and    Switzerland! 
101S« ;  Brazil  and  Colombia,  1018 
Civil  uses.    See  peaceful  uses,  infra 
Cooperation  of  U.S.  agencies  with  parties  to  NAT  re- 
garding atomic  information,  text  of  draft  agree- 
ment, 6S6,  687 
Egyptian  scientists  to  study  in  U.S.  the  peaceful  uses 
of,  199 

Human  problems  of  the  nuclear  age,  address  (Eisenhow- 
er), 1027 

Italian  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  Dulles,  review  of 
operation  in  peaceful  uses,  615 

Moscow  propaganda  belittling  program  for  peaceful 
uses,  434,  694 

New  plants  in  operation,  164,  165 

Peaceful  uses,  addresses  and  statements  on:  (Dulles, 
at  Bangkok),  372,  421 ;  (Eisenhower,  budget  mes- 
sage), 164,  165;  (Key),  336;  (Patterson),  553,  690 

School  of  Nuclear  Science  and  Engineering,  opening 
of,  421,  553,  615,  691,  804 

Soviet  offer  to  share  knowledge  of,  statement  (Straus) 
170 

Submarines,  atomic-powered,  appropriations  in  budget 

message  (Eisenhower),  165 
D.S.  and  U.K.  offers  of  fissionable  material  for  program 

of  peaceful  uses  of,  272,  336,  467 
Dmic  Energy,  International  Conference  on  Peaceful  Uses 

of: 

Advisory  Committee,  meetings,  272,  314,  336;  second 
session,  861,  1016 

Announcements,  315,  444 

-ist  of  nations  invited,  450 

Statements  by  U.S.  representative  (Rabi)  on  objec- 
tives, 234,  314 

>mic  Energy,  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  : 

faming  of  panel  to  measure  impact  of  atomic  power 
on  U.S.  life,  692 

■roposed  agreement  for  cooperation  of  U.S.  agencies 
with  parties  to  NAT  regarding  atomic  information, 
686,  687 

>mie  Energy  Act  (1954),  provisions  respecting  inter- 
national cooperation,  and  bilateral  agreements  690 
692 

mic  Energy  Agency,  International : 

toceedings  to  devise  methods  to  serve  peace  421   692 
768 
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Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International— Continued 
Proposal  (Eisenhower),  336,  1028 
Recommendation,  General  Assembly,  272,  421 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  U.S. : 
Libraries  on  the  atom,  distribution  of,  692 
Research  reactors,  construction  for  sale  abroad,  atti- 
tude, 690 
School  of  Nuclear  Science,  at  Argonne  Laboratory  of 
421,  553,  615,  691,  804 
Atomic  information  for  mutual  defense  purposes,  signa- 
ture of  agreements  with  Canada  and  with  U.K    1059 
1060 
Atomic  weapons : 

Destructive  power,  deterrent  to  aggression,  327, 328 
Gradual  replacement  of  conventional,  13 
Atoms-for-peace,    proposal    (1953)    by    President   Eisen- 
hower : 
Application    to    African    trust    territories,    statement 

(Sears),  705 
General  Assembly,  endorsement,  272, 421, 460, 804 
Research   reactors,  proposal  to  offer  to  free  nations, 
690,  1028 
Attorney  General's  National  Committee  to  Study  the  Anti- 
trust Laws,  report  by,  including  section  on  foreign 
commerce,  977 
Attorney  General's  Office,  opinion  of  Assistant  Attorney 
General  on  trade,  including  barter,  with  Soviet  bloc 
under  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  (1954),  569 
Auerbach,  Frank  L.,  address  on  immigration,  1047 
Australia : 

Investment  of  foreign  capital,  results,  20 
Loan  from  World  Bank,  562 

Prime  Minister  Menzies,  visit  to  Washington  and  ad- 
dress before  Congress,  295,  560 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.  : 
Automotive  traffic  (1949),  accession,  37 
German  external  debts   (1953),  notification  by  Aus- 
tralia of  extension  to  territories,  281 
Manila  Pact   (1954),  communique  and  statement  by 
Council  meeting  of  signatories,  and  entry  into  force 
371,  398 
Mutual  defense,  with  U.S.  and  New  Zealand,  80,  129, 

328,  377,  459,  524,  954,  1000 
Opium  protocol  (1953),  accession  applicable  to  listed 
territories,  398 
Austria : 
Map,  920 

Neutrality,  plans  respecting,  1010,  1015 
Securities,  legislation  requiring  revalidation,  230 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Educational   exchange,   with   U.S.,   under   Fulbright 

Act,  1019 
State  treaty : 
Austrian-Soviet  communique  and  memorandum,  734, 

1011 
Communique  by  the  four  Ambassadors,  833 
Exchange  of  notes,  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union,  and  U.S. 

statement,  733,  734 
Molotov,  V.  M.,  statement,  735 

Negotiations,  727,  754,  805,  832,  873,  875,  1008,  1013 
Signature  and  statements    (Dulles;  Eisenhower), 
873,  906,  911,  914,  916 
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Austria — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
State  treaty — Continued 
Text,  916 

Transmittal  to  Senate,  1007 

Tripartite  declaration,  U.S.,  U.K.,  France,  647,  733 
U.S.  ratification,  1007ra 
World  Meteorological  Organization  convention,  acces- 
sion, 453 
U.S.  economic  aid,  883 
Automotive  traffic,  convention   (1949),  accession  by  Aus- 
tralia, 37 
Aviation  (see  also  Aircraft)  : 
Air  logistics  system,  international  considerations,  arti- 
cle (Barringer),  645 
Civil  aviation   talks,   U.S.   and  U.K.,   including  polar 

routes,  997 
Convention    (1929),    ratification    by    Union    of    Soutb 

Africa,  including  South  West  Africa,  702 
Convention  on  international  civil  (1944),  adherence  by 

Laos,  1058 
Convention  on  international  civil,  protocols  amending 
with  respect  to  sessions  and  seat,  list  of  ratifica- 
tions, 545 
Aviation  Division,  49th  U.S.,  remarks  of  General  Steven- 
son commanding,  exchange  of  aide-memoire  by  U.S. 
and  Soviet  Union,  137 
Aviators,  release  by  Communist  China  of  four  U.S.  airmen, 
953 

Balancing  the  books  for  1954,  statement  (Dulles) ,  43 
Balkan  Alliance  between  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  and  Turkey 

(1953;  1954),  339,  342,  839 
Baltic   countries,   anniversary,   statement    (Dulles),   de- 
ploring loss  of  independence,  337 
Bandung  conference  of  Asian- African  countries : 
Condemnations  of  communism,  832,  837,  838 
Statements  (Chou  En-lai)  on  peace,  738,  759,  800,  835, 

999 
Statements     (Eisenhower;    Dulles)     on    influence    for 
peace,  373,  754,  756,  757,  999 
Bangkok  conference.    See  under  Manila  Pact 
Barbour,  Walworth,  US,  representative  at  conversations 

on  German  claims,  267,  290,  438 
Barringer,  J.  Paul,  Director  of  Office  of  Transport  and 
Communications : 
Air  logistics  system,  international  considerations,  ar- 
ticle, 645 
Statement  before  committee  of  Congress  recommending 
ratification  of  international  telecommunication  con- 
vention (1952),  442 
Barter : 

Agriculture]   Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
(1954),   prohibition   of  with   Soviet  bloc,   opinion 
from  Attorney  General's  Office,  569 
Surplus  agricultural  commodities,  exchange  for  speci- 
fied uses,  legal  authority,  206 
Bases  In  allied  territories : 
Germany,  treaty,  building  materials  for  U.S.  military, 

air,  and  naval  bases  in  Spain,  398 
Libya,  base  agreement  (1954),  351 
Value  of,  799 
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Bayar,   Celal,   President  of  Turkey,   visit  to   U.S.   anc 

tribute  to  U.S.,  256,  339 
Beam,  Jacob  D.,  designation  in  State  Department,  630 
Beaulac,  Willard  L.,  Ambassador  to  Chile,  address  on  tech 

nical  cooperation,  964 
Bedell,  Dr.  Ralph  Clairon,  Secretary-General  of  Soutt 

Pacific  Commission,  423 
Beirut,  American  University  of,  765,  766 
Belgium  (see  also  Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union) : 
Coal  imports  from  outside  European  Coal  and  Stee 

Community,  496 
Ruanda-Urundi,  report  on  Belgian  administration,  70 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Aviation,  international  civil  (1944),  protocols  amend 

ing,  ratification,  545 
Disposal  of  excess  property  furnished  in  connectioi 
with  mutual  defense  assistance  program  with  U.S 
(1953),  498 
Double  taxation,  avoidance  of,  convention  with  U.S 

(1954),  498 
Drugs,  protocol  terminating  Brussels  agreements  fo 
unification  of  formulas  for  potent  drugs,  ratificatior 
366 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agreement    (1950)    wit! 

U.S.,  agreement  (1955)  amending,  866 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  accession  of  Germany  (1954) 

acceptance,  746 
NATO,  status  of,  national  representatives  and  stal. 
(1951),  ratification,  453 
Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union,  agreement  on  tari) 
concessions   between   U.S.,   Netherlands,   and,   1052 
(text)  1055,  1059 
Bicycles,  imports  of,  letter   (Eisenhower)   to  U.S.  Taril 

Commission  asking  for  further  data,  1003, 1004 
Biological  Sciences,  12th  General  Assembly  of  Interna 

tional  Union  of,  629 
Bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy,  statements  (Dulles),  28'! 

328,  995 
Bissonnette,   Rev.   Georges,  American   priest,   expulsioi 

from  Soviet  Union,  424 
Board  of  Review  (Germany),  appointment  of  U.S.  menr 

ber,  611 
Bohan,  Merwin  L.,  366 
Bolivia : 
FOA,  study  of  means  to  reclaim  unpopulated  lowlands 

722 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  force  mission  agreement  (1941),  with  U.S.,  ex 

tension  (1954),  545 
Cooperative  programs,  with  U.S.,  in  agriculture,  edu 
cation,  and  health  (1955),  746,  866 
U.S.  aid  in  agricultural  surpluses  and  in  developmen 

and  emergency  assistance,  308,  726 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Drew),  confirmation,  113 
Bonbright,  James  C.  H.,  confirmed  as  Ambassador  to  Poi 

tugal,  246 
Bonds,  German  dollar,  report  of  Validation  Board,  139 
Bonsai,  Philip  W.,  confirmed  as  Ambassador  to  Colombia 

366 
Books  and  technical  equipment,  international  exehang 

with  India,  307 
Braderman,  Eugene  M.,  designation  as  U.S.  representa1 
tive  at  ECAFE  trade  conference,  Hong  Kong,  57 
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Brazil : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Atomic  energy,  cooperation  In  research  in  peaceful 
0808  of,  initialing  of  agreement  with  U.S.  (1955) 
1018 
Cooperative  programs  of  rural  education  and  health, 

agreements  with  U.S.,  630,  S66 
Naval   mission   agreement    (1942),   agreement   with 

U.S.  amending,  7 1 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on,  third  pro- 
tocol  of  rectifications  to  schedules,  signature,  398 
Technical   cooperation   in   prospecting   of   oil   shale 
(1950),  extension  with  U.S.  (1954),  453 
is.  Ambassador  (Dunn),  confirmed,  246 
kelthnt,  Richard  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  282 
riiker  amendment,  proposed,  to  the  Constitution,  state- 
ment (Dulles),  820 
■itish-American  partnership,  value  of,  address  (Aldrich) 
506 

•itish  Guiana  and  British  Honduras,  associate  member- 
ship, international  telecommunication  convention  (on 
U.K.  application),  74 

■osio,  Manlio,  credentials  as  Italian  Ambassador  to 
U.S.,  295 

ussels  Treaty  (194S),  as  amended  (1954),  465,  504  605 

606,  607 
yan,  Belton  O.,  article  on  munitions  control,  884 
lilding  exhibit,  international,  767 
ilgaria : 

Escapees,  death  sentence,  and  prison  sentence  on  rela- 
tives, 415 

forced  labor  in,  105 

nna: 

Communism,  lack  of  success  in,  8 

•ereign  policy  and  natural  resources,  380 

Nationalist  Chinese  troops  and  dependents  in  section  of 
transport  to  Formosa,  271 

>rime  Minister  U  Nu,  visit  to  U.S.,  840, 1002 

Secretary  Dulles,  visit  to,  332,  461,  1002 

I.S.  Ambassador  (Satterthwaite),  confirmed,  630 

rns,  Maj.  Gen.  E.  L.  M.,  Chief  of  Staff  ofTSO,  pro- 
posals to  reduce  Egyptian-Israeli  border  incidents 
659,  662 

7  American  Act : 

ixecutive  order  prescribing  procedures  (text),  50  389 
658 

'oreign  criticism  of  U.S.  import  procedures,  49 
talian  memorandum  on  trade  relations  with  U.S.,  394 
d,  Rear  Adm.  Richard  E.,  U.S.N.,  duties  in  program 
for  International  Geophysical  Year,  644 
oade,  Henry  A. : 

ddresses  on  Palestine  problem,  301,  302 
onfirmed  as  Ambassador  to  Egypt,  246 

'ery,  Jefferson,  resignation  as  Ambassador  to  Egypt, 
454 

;,  Edward  G.,  address  on  coffee  in  inter-American  re- 
lations, 941 

sndar  of  international  meetings,  18,  233,  399,  574,  739, 
StTo 

mdar  reform,  U.S.  attitude,  note  from  U.S.  Representa- 
tive to  U.N.  to  U.N.  Secretary-General,  629 
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Cambodia : 
Communist  aggression,  218,  420 
Secretary  Dulles,  visit  to,  332, 461 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

-Manila  Pact,  measure  of  participation  in,  372,  378 

379,  459,  726 
Military  assistance  agreement,  with  U.S.  (1955),  891 
U.S.  defense  support,  51, 169,  338,  720 
U.S.  economic  and  technical  assistance,  569 
Viet-Nam,  differences,  379 
Cameroons,  British,  statement  in  Trusteeship  Council  by 

visiting  delegation,  317 
Cameroons,  French,  statement  in  Trusteeship  Council  by 

visiting  delegation,  316 
Canada : 
Secretary  Dulles,  visit  to,  333 
Trade  relations,  informal  meeting  of  U.S.  and  Canadian 

officials,  97 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Atomic   information   for   mutual   defense   purposes, 

agreement  with  U.S.  (1955),  signature,  1059 
Aviation,  convention   (1944)    on  international  civil, 

protocols  amending,  ratification,  545 
Customs  facilities  for  touring  (1954),  accession,  1020 
Customs  on  temporary  importation  of  private  road 

vehicles  (1954),  accession,  1020 
Distant  early  warning  system,  establishment  and  op- 
eration, with  U.S.  (1955) ,  entry  into  force,  1020 
Great  Lakes  fisheries,  with  U.S.:  treaty  (1946),  with- 
drawal, 281;  treaty  (1954),  ratification,  982,  1059 
Tariff  duty  on  certain  fish  and  fish  products,  agree- 
ment with  U.S.  (1955),  1053,  (text)  1055,1059 
Capital,    private.    See    Investment    of    private    capital 
abroad 

Caracas  declaration,  against  international  communism  in 

any  American  state : 
Cited,  43, 79, 215, 376,  588, 600, 729, 730,  770, 994 
Debate  upon,  217,  218 

Guatemala,  adherence  by  new  government,  218 
Caribbean  Commission,  meeting  at  San  Juan,  concurrent 

with  session  of  West  Indian  Conference,  863 
Carney,  Admiral  Robert  B.,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 

consultation  at  Taipei  with  Chinese  officials,  732 
Carpenter,  Isaac  W.,  Jr.,  designation  as  Controller  of 

State  Department,  321 
Cartels,  change  in  European  attitude  toward,  975 
Cease-fire  in  Formosa  Strait,  efforts  toward,  251,  253  289 

330,  365,  552,  738,  755 
Center  for  International   Studies,  study  of  President's 

trade  program,  963 

Central  America,  meeting  the  people  of,  address  (Nixon) 

587 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  U.S.  gift  of  food  for  flood 

relief,  419 
Ceylon : 
Aviation,  international  civil,  convention    (1944),  pro- 
tocols amending,  ratification,  545 
Visit  of  Premier  Sir  John  Kotelawala  to  U.S.  (1954),  256 
Chapin,  Selden,  confirmed  as  Ambassador  to  Iran,  982 
Cheese,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to  investigate  whether 
certain  imports  should  be  subject  to  Presidential  proc- 
lamation (1953),  815 
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Child  Congress,  10th  Pan  American,  318 
Children,  convention  on  age  for  employment  at  sea,  ratifi- 
cation by  Argentina,  746 
Children's  Fund.    See  United  Nations  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund 
Chile : 
Claim  to  extended  territorial  waters,  935,  939 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  surpluses,  with  U.S.,  281,  313 
Cooperative  program   of   agriculture   and   livestock 

(1951),  with  U.S.,  extension  (1955),  982 
Copyright,  convention  on  literary  and  artistic  (1910), 

ratification,  866 
Copyright,  inter-American  conventions  (1946),  ratifi- 
cation, 244 
Copyright,  universal  convention  and  protocol  (1952), 

ratification,  453 
Educational   exchange,   with   U.S.,   under   Fulbright 

Act,  604,  666 
Informational  media  guaranty  program,  with  U.S.,  313 
Relief  supplies,  duty-free  entry  and  defrayment  of 
inland  transportation,  agreement  with  U.S.,  866 
China,  Communist : 

Achievements  of  communism  in,  5,  8,  130,  219,  676 
Attack  upon  mutual  defense  treaty  between  U.S.  and 

Republic  of  China,  129,  289 
Bandung   conference,    statements   of   Chou  En-lai   on 

peace,  738,  754,  800,  835,  999 
Cease-fire  in  Formosa  Straits.     See  infra,  offshore  is- 
lands 
Forced  labor,  revealed  by  Peiping  Minister  of  Public 
Security  and  others,  100,  105;  Soviet  Russian  help 
in,  105 
Formosa  and  Pescadores,  purpose  to  conquer,  and  de- 
mand that  U.S.  withdraw,  211,  289,  327,  329,  330, 
377,  420,  422,  463,  525,  526,  527,  727,  754,  757,  835, 
1001 ;  question  of  inclusion  of  coastal  islands,  191, 
1001 
Inhuman  treatment  of  nationals  and  of  Americans,  6 
Intentions,  estimate  (Dulles),  551 
Korea,  aggression  in,  statements  (Dulles),  327,  330 
Message  to  U.N.,  refusing  to  take  part  in  Security  Coun- 
cil discussions  on  hostilities   in   area  of  offshore 
islands,  254,  527,  552;  U.S.  attitude,  289,  330,  365, 
738 
Offshore  islands,  New  Zealand  letter  requesting  meeting 
of  Security  Council  to  terminate  armed  hostilities  in 
area,  251,  253,  289,  330, 365,  467,  552,  738,  755 
Prisoners,  U.S.  personnel  of  U.N.  Command  and  U.S. 
civilians :  conversations  at  Geneva  for  release  of, 
430,  953 ;  detention,  6,  10,  44 ;  offer  to  provide  entry 
visas  for  relatives  of,  U.S.  attitude,  192,  214 ;  release 
of  four,  953;  statement  (Dulles),  552;  U.N.  efforts 
for  release,  122,  190,  268,  429,  738 
Purge,  statement  (Dulles),  642 
Recognition  opposed  by  U.S.,  131 
Insulations  for  punishment  of  counter-revolutionaries, 

102 
Regulations  governing  labor  service  for  reform,  103,  109 
Sino-Soviet  agreements  (1954),  7 
Southeast  Asia,  aggressive  designs  in,  526,  552 
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U.N.,  efforts  to  obtain  seat  in,  483 
Unemployment,  reduced  by  forced  labor,  104 
Viet-Nam,  civil  war  in,  fomented  by,  378,  420 
China,  Republic  of  (nee  also  Formosa)  : 

Chiang  Kai-shek,  President,  exchange  of  messages  with 

President  Eisenhower  on   redeployment  of  forcegf 

from  Tachens,  332 

Consultation  with  U.S.  officials  under  mutual  defense 

treaty,  420,  732 
FOA-China,  counterpart  funds,  423 
Influence  upon  Chinese  in  Southeast  Asia,  8 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  v.  Republic  of  China, 

Supreme  Court  decision,  557 
Offshore  islands,  armed  hostilities,  New  Zealand  letter 
requesting  meeting  of  Security  Council,  251,  253, 
289,  330,  365,  467,  552,  738,  755 
Secretary  Dulles,  visit  to,  462 
Students  and  scholars,  return  to  Far  East,  627 
Tachen  Islands,  U.S.  aid  in  redeployment  of  forces  from, 

191,  255,  290,  329,  332 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

International  telecommunication  convention    (1952), 

ratification,  545 
Mutual  defense,  with  U.S.  (1954)  : 

President    Eisenhower's   transmittal   to    Congress 
with  texts  of  Secretary  Dulles'  report  and  ex- 
change of  notes  with  China,  150 
Ratification  and  entry  into  force,  328,  366,  377,  420, 
453,  462,  524,  666 
.  Secretary  Dulles'  statements,  287, 420, 459, 462 
Statements:  ( H.  Hoover,  Jr. ), 954, 1000 ;  (Murphy), 
524;  (Robertson),  129;  ( Sebald ) ,  377 ;  (Stassen). 
726 
Naval  craft,  small,  agreement  with  U.S.  (1954)  relat-   s 
ing  to  loan  of,  agreement  (1955)  amending,  786 
Troops  and  dependents  in  northeast  Burma,  evacuation  t 

to  Formosa,  271 
U.S.  Congress,  joint  resolution  on  defense  of  Formosa    I 

213 ;  President  Eisenhower's  message  to,  211 
U.S.  defense  support,  169,  423,  712,  718,  720 
U.S.  position  in  negotiations  dealing  with  territory  oi   i 
rights  of,  421,  463,  738,  755,  836,  999,  1000 
Chou  En-lai : 
Message  to  U.N.  Secretary-General,  declining  to  attenc 
meeting  in  regard  to  Chinese  offshore  islands,  25*: 
Statements  on  peace  at  Bandung  conference,  738,  755 
757,  759,  800,  835,  999 
Churchill,  Sir  Winston : 
Retirement,  statements  (Eisenhower;  Dulles),  640 
Tribute  to  U.S.,  9 
Civilian  Relief  in  Korea  (CRIK) ,  297,  298, 299 

Claims : 

Germany,  agreement   (1955)   with  U.S.  for  dispositioi 
of  certain,  pursuant  to  surplus  property  payment; 
agreement  (1953),  1059 
Germany,  assets  in  U.S.  and  U.S.  war  claims,  conversa   : 

tions  on,  267,  290,  437 
Japan,  assets  in  U.S.,  conversations  on,  438 
Netherlands,   discussions   with   U.S.    under   conflicting!  ^ 
claims  to  German  enemy  assets  (1947),  and  claim  ^ 
to  looted  securities  (1951),  998 
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■UBSlfled  materials  ami  technical  data,  subject  to  import 
and  export  controls,  886 

loal  (*<<■  alxo  European  Goal  and  Steel  Community)  : 
IQA  ahipments  to  Viet-Nam,  192 

Proposals  by  Advisory  Committee  on  Energy  Supplies 
wiili  regard  to  domestic  conditions  and  exports,  490 
Joffee,  importance  in  inter-American  trade,  941 
Collective  action.    See  Enforcement  measures 
Jblleetive  Measures  Committee,  U.N.,  434 
tollective  security : 
Addresses  and  statements:   (Beaulac),  964,  966;   (Mor- 
ton),  215;    (Murphy),    796,   848;    (Sebald),   375; 
( Wadsworth ) ,  434  ;  ( Waugh ) ,  958 
Asian  nations,  attitude,  1000,  1003 
Economic  policy,  relation,  S77,  878 
"Long  haul"  concept,  44 

Map,  showing  U.S.  collective  defense  arrangements,  478 
Report  over  television  (Dulles),  872 
Vigorous  economies,  partnership  of,  statement  (Eisen- 
hower), 8S3 
Jllins,   Gen.  J.  Lawton,   Special  Representative  of  the 
President  in  Viet-Nam,  return  for  temporary  consulta- 
tion and  report  to  the  President,  192, 423,  738 
olombia : 

Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses  of,  initialing  of  agreement 
with  U.S.  (1955)  for  cooperation  in  research,  1018 
Cyprus  case  in  General  Assembly,  opinion  of  representa- 
tive. 264 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Bonsai),  confirmation,  366 
olombo  Plan.    See  Consultative  Committee  on  Economic 

Development  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia 
ol6n  Corridor,  convention  (1950),  with  Panama,  ratifica- 
tion, 700,  702,  746 
alonialism,  Communism  a  new  variety  of,  74,  837 
>mmerce  Department,  export  controls  on  Salk  poliomye- 
litis vaccine,  689 

Mnmereial  samples  and  advertising  material,  convention 

to  facilitate  import : 
Accession  by  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Netherlands  and 

listed  territories,  37,  1020 
Ratification  by  Greece  and  Sweden,  453,  498 
bmniission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  (Hoover  Commission),  470,  474,  533, 
534,  537 

)mmittee  for  Reciprocity  Information  : 
Notice  of  hearings,  trade-agreement  negotiations  with 

Switzerland  on  possible  concessions,  361 
Supplementary    notice,     trade-agreement    negotiations 

involving  Japan,  363 
)mmodities  agreements.    See  Agricultural  surpluses 
>mmodity  Credit  Corporation,  part  in  agricultural  sur- 
plus disposal  program,  168, 169, 202, 206, 397 
Mnmodity  set-aside,  delegation  of  authority  for  admin- 
istering, 655 

Mnmodity  Trade  Commission,  established  by  ECOSOC 

resolution,  U.S.  attitude,  111 
Mnmunism : 
Achievements  in  China  and  in  Asia,  5,  8,  131,  219,  460, 

483,  524,  676 
Aggression  by,  statement  ( Lodge ) ,  252 
Anticolonialism,  exploitation,  74,  837 


Communism — Continued 

Caracas  declaration  against,  43,  79,  215,  217,  376,  588, 

600,  729,  730,  770,  994 
China,  economic  and  political  aims  in,  219 
Council  of  signatories  to  Manila  Pact,  statement  of  pur- 
pose to  combat,  372 
Economic  strength,  security  against  communism,  119 

912 
Far  East,  expansion  in,  5,  131,  219,  483,  524,  676 
Plight  of  citizens  from  North  Viet-Nam  to  free  Viet- 
Nam,  222 
Guatemala,  setback  in,  43,  218,  600 
Haiti,  steps  to  eliminate,  274,  275 
Huk  revolt  in  Philippines,  8,  460,  524 
Imperialism,  302,  422,  450 
Indochina,  strategy  in,  218 
Iran,  setback  in,  43,  994 
Italy,  position  in,  133,  292,  616 
Latin  America,  notably  Guatemala,  threat  to,  484 
Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  menace,  481,  761,  762 
New  colonialism,  302,  422 
Peace,  its  pattern  for,  671 

Propaganda,  exposure  of  in  General  Assembly,  270 
Statements  (Eisenhower),  610;  (Murphy),  796;  (Nixon, 
in  Central  America),  589,  590;   (Robertson),  126; 
(Stassen),804 
Subversion,  technique  of,  13,  770 
Subversion  in  Asia,  statements  (Dulles),  460, 462, 463 
Tactics  vary,  goal  the  same,  79,  80,  123,  127    518   671 

913 
Viet-Nam,  agents  at  work  in,  224, 229 
Communist  bloc  nations : 
List  of,  127 

Nature  of  threat  to  U.S.,  480 

Trade  fairs,  increased  part  in,  719  ^ 

Voting  record  in  U.N.,  433 
Communist  Party,  in  France,  vote  of  members  on  Paris 

agreements,  43, 183 
Conant,  James  B.,  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany : 
Addresses  on  U.S.-German  relations,  137, 1034 
Confirmed  as  Ambassador  to  Germany,  865 
East  German  road  tolls:  letters  to  Soviet  High  Com- 
missioner Pushkin,  648,  736,  834;  tripartite  commu- 
nique by  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  French  Ambassadors,  997 
Congress : 

Bipartisan  cooperation,  statements  (Dulles),  287  328 
995 

Foreign  policy  listed.    See  Legislation 

Formosa,  joint  resolution  on  defense  of,  213, 255 
President's  message  and  statement,  211,  214 
Statements  (Dulles),  289, 328,  420,  463,  527, 552 
Statements   (Morton;  Lodge;  Sebald;  Murphy),  220, 
252,  377,  525 

House,  address  before  by  Australian  Prime  Minister 
(Menzies),  560 

House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  hearings  on  con- 
tinuance of  technical  and  economic  aid  to  India, 
on  amending  Foreign  Service  Act  (1946),  and  on 
the  mutual  security  program,  349,  407,  911 

House  Judiciary  Committee,  subcommittee  of,  statement 
(Kalijarvi)  on  antitrust  policies  and  foreign  trade, 
974 
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House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  hearings  on  exten- 
sion of  Trade  Agreements  Act   (1934),  statement 
(Dulles),  171,  443,  572 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy : 
Appointment  of  panel,  692 

Proposed  agreement  for  cooperation  of  U.S.  agencies 
with  parties  to  NAT  submitted  to,  686,  687 
Joint  session,  address  by  President  Magloire  of  Haiti, 

273 
Law  providing  reimbursement  of  owners  of  U.S.  flag 
vessels  seized  on  claim  of  territorial  waters,  937 
Presidential  messages.    See  Eisenhower :  messages 
Relations  with  State  Department  (1930-55),  531 
Senate,  Italian  Prime  Minister,  address  before,  613 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  statement   (Lodge) 

on  U.N.  technical  assistance  program,  663 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  hearings  on  trade  agree- 
ments bill,  statements  (Dulles),  171,  443,  572 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  hearings,  state- 
ments (Dulles)  on — 
Austrian  state  treaty,  1013 
China,  mutual  defense  treaty,  287 
London  and  Paris  agreements,  605 
Mutual  security  program,  854 
Yalta  papers,  773 
Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston,  inquiry  as  to  security  status 

of  State  Department  employees  and  reply,  245 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Exchange, 
Senate  confirmation  of  members  of,  469 
Congress  on  Large  Dams,  981 
Conseil  europeen  pour  la  recherche  nucleaire,  692 
Conservation  of  fur  seals  of  North  Pacific  Ocean,  U.S. 

invitation  to  conference,  785 
Constantinople  convention  (1888),  guaranteeing  freedom 
of  navigation  through  Suez : 
Determination  by  U.K.  and  Egypt  to  uphold,  260, 261, 305 
Egyptian  violation,  Israeli  claim,  305 
U.S.  position,  260 
Constitution,  text  of  joint  resolution  proposing  amend- 
ment (Bricker  amendment),  relating  to  legal  effect 
of  treaties,  821 
Consular  offices,  U.S.    See  under  Foreign  Service 
Consultative   Committee   on   Economic   Development   in 
South  and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan)  : 
Activities,  523, 712, 727, 771, 855, 913 
Third  annual  report,  summary,  16 
Continental  shelf  and  problems  of  the  high  seas : 

General  Assembly  resolution  requesting  International 

Law  Commission  to  submit  report,  62, 64 
Jurisdiction  by  contiguous  nation,  U.S.  proclamation, 
937 
Cooper,  John  Sherman,  confirmation  as  Ambassador  to 

India,  and  Nepal,  366 
Copyright  conventions : 
Inter-American  convention  (1946),  ratification  by  Chile, 

244 
Literary  and  artistic  (1910) ,  ratification  by  Chile,  866 
Universal,   and  protocol    (1952),  ratification  by  Chile 

and  Spain,  453,  666 
Universal  and  three  protocols  (1952),  accession  by  Costa 
Bica,  157 ;  ratification  by  Israel,  906 
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Corfu  Channel  case  (1949),  699 
Corse,  Carl  D.,  designation  in  State  Department,  282 
Corsi,  Edward,  designation  in  State  Department,  74 
Costa  Rica : 
Aircraft,  sale  by  U.S.  to,  OAS  resolution  respecting,  185 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Fournier),  credentials,  957 
Conflict  in,  OAS  action  to  uphold  government,  178,  270 

600 
National  Power  and  Light  Co.,  credit  to  by  Export 

Import  Bank,  604 
Petition  to  OAS  for  military  assistance,  132 
Political  conditions,  address  (Nixon),  588 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Constitution  of  ICEM  (1953) ,  acceptance,  746 
Cooperative  programs  with  U.S.  in  agricultural  re 
search   (1954),  545;  agriculture   (1955),  453,  908 
and  health  (1955),  1059 
Copyright,  universal,  and  three  protocols  (1952),  ac 

cession,  157 
Customs  Tariffs,  International  Union  for  Publicatioi   • 
of,  protocol   (1949)   modifying  convention    (1890) 
adherence,  37 
Investment  guaranties,  with  U.S.,  exchange  of  notes 
630 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Woodward),  confirmation,  113 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee,   International,  agenda  anc 

delegates  for  meeting  at  Paris,  1060 
Cotton  export  policy,  881 
Counterpart  funds : 

FOA-China,  generated  by  sale  of  FOA-financed  imports 

423 
Ireland,  disposition  of  balance,  agreement  with  U.S., 

398 
Italy,  use  of  a  Trieste  industrial  loan,  exchange  of 
notes,  U.S.  and  Italy,  396,  498 
Couve  de  Murville,  Maurice,  credentials  as  French  Am- 
bassador,  255 

. 

Crittenden,  E.  C,  article  on  10th  General  Conference  on 

Weights  and  Measures,  54 
Crusade  for  Freedom : 
Balloon  leaflets  released  over  Hungary,  U.S.  note  to 

Hungary,  14 
Results,  address  (Gruenther),  519 
Statement  (Eisenhower),  295 
Cuba: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.   (de  la  Campa  y  Caraveda),  ere-  >. 

dentials,  732 
Tariff  concessions,  under  GATT,  request  for  renegotia-   \ 

tion,  1057 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Military  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.  (1955)  for  I 
disposition  of  materials  furnished  by  U.S.  under   ■ 
agreement  (1952),  944 
Naval  mission,   extension   of   agreement  with  U.S. 

(1955), 1020 
Safety  of  life  at  sea  (1948) ,  acceptance,  281 
Cultural  relations,  inter-American  convention  for  promo- 
tion of,  ratification  by  Venezuela,  244 
Cumming,  Hugh  S.,  Jr.,  address  at  opening  of  Lincoln 
Library,  Padang,  385 
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Currency : 
Accruing  from  sale  of  agricultural  surpluses,  uses  of 

by  U.S.,  204,  728 
Convertibility,   President's  message  to  Congress,   122, 
391,  813 
Customs : 

1'a.ilities  for  touring,  convention  (1954),  742,  744;  sig- 
nature by  Japan,  Luxembourg,  and  India,  37,  545 ; 
accession  by  Canada,  1020 
Private  road  vehicles,  temporary  importation,  conven- 
tion (1954),  744;  signature  by  Japan  and  Luxem- 
bourg, 37 ;  accession  by  Canada,  1020 
Simplification  of  procedures,  49,  81,  120,  177   389  391 
813 
Customs  Simplification  Acts  (1953;  1954),  120 
Customs  tariffs,  international  union  for  publication  of, 
convention  (1890),  adherence  by  Viet-Nam,  746;  pro- 
tocol   (1949),   modifying  convention,   adherence  by 
Costa  Rica  and  Viet-Nam,  37,  746 
ryprus : 
Anglo-Greek  discussions  on  status  of  and  debate  in 

General  Assembly,  261,  263 
General  Assembly  resolution  and  statements  (Lodge) 
31,  32 
Sechoslovakia : 
Ceases  to  be  member  of  International  Monetary  Fund 

and  International  Bank,  439,  453 
Forced  labor  in,  105 
Notes  demanding  return  of  Czech  border  guard,  and 

U.S.  reply,  736 
U.S.  gift  of  food  for  flood  relief,  summary  of  shipments 

419 
U.S.   proceedings   in    International    Court   of   Justice 
against,  for  destruction  of  aircraft,  648 

•anube  Basin,  U.S.  relief  shipments  to  peoples  in  flooded 

area,  138,  419,  726,  847 
'avis,  Kingsley,  confirmation  as  U.S.  representative  on 

U.N.  Population  Commission,  546 
•efense  Mobilization,  Director  of,  authority  with  respect 

to  Buy  American  Act,  658 
efense  Production  Act,  desirability  of  extending,  82 
efense  support  (see  also  Development  assistance)  : 
Budget  recommendations  (Eisenhower),  168,  713 
China,  169,  423,  712,  720 
Greece,  338,  712,  720 ;  reduction  of,  344 
Italy,  agreement  with  U.S.,  395,  498,  720 
Korea,  296,  718,  720 
Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  countries  of,  51  169 

338,  569,  720 
Pakistan,  agreement  with  U.S.,  157, 282,  (text)  308,  654 
Turkey,  344,  712,  720 
Yugoslavia,  847 

s  la  Campa  y  Caraveda,  Miguel  Angel,  credentials  as 

Cuban  Ambassador,  732 
snmark : 

Economic  and  political  problems,  811 
Greenland,  new  status  as  integral  part  of,  68 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Aircraft,  certificates  of  airworthiness,  agreement  with 
U.S.  (1954),  74;  agreement  with  U.S.  (1934),  ter- 
minated, 74 

e/ex,  January  to  June    1955 


Denmark— Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.— Continued 

Atomic  energy,  initialing  of  agreement  with  U.S.  for 

cooperation  in  research  in  peaceful  uses,  1018n. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty: 
Accession  of  Germany  (1954),  acceptance,  786 
Agreement  between  parties  to  NAT  on  status  of 

forces  (1951),  ratification,  982 
Protocol  on  status  of  international  military  head- 
quarters (1952),  ratification,  982 
de  Torrente\  Henry,  credentials  as  Swiss  Minister  to  U.S., 
214 

Development  assistance  (see  also  Defense  support)  : 
Bolivia,  to  redeem  lowlands,  308,  722 
Budget  recommendations  (Eisenhower),  168,  713 
Egypt,  port  improvement  and  other  projects,  441,  722 
Guatemala,  for  economic  recovery,  722 
India,  654,  722 

Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  countries  of,  338 
339,  722 
Diem,  Ngo  Dinh,  Premier  of  Free  Viet-Nam,  838,  873 
Diplomacy,  basic  instrument  for  international  understand- 
ing, address  (Beaulac),  969 
Diplomatic  relations,  Libya,  elevation  of  legation  to  em- 
bassy, 351 
Diplomatic   representatives   in   U.S.,   credentials:   Cuba, 
732 ;  Costa  Rica,  957 ;  Dominican  Republic,  380 ;  Fin- 
land, 214 ;  France,  255 ;  Germany,  795 ;  Honduras,  795 ; 
Italy,  295;  Libya,  840;  Panama,  677;  Poland,  795; 
Switzerland,  214 
Direct  forces  support : 
Budget  recommendations  (Eisenhower),  167,  713 
China,  712 
Korea,  167,  296,  712 

Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  countries  of,  339 
Yugoslavia,  847 
Disarmament : 
Appointment  of  Special  Assistant  to  President  (Stassen) 

to  develop  policy  on,  556 
Development  of  U.S.  policy,  address  ( Stassen ) ,  801 
Statements  (Dulles),  557,  609,  675 
Disarmament  Commission,  U.N.,   Subcommittee  meeting 
in  London: 
Purposes,  statements  (Lodge;  Wadsworth),  450,  901 
Sessions,  235,  435,  557,  768 
Soviet  misrepresentation  of  Western  position,  statement 

(Wadsworth),  627 
Soviet  proposals,   texts    (May  10):   declaration,   900; 
resolution  on  convention  for  reduction  of  arma- 
ments  and  prohibition   of  atomic  weapons,   902; 
resolution  on  international  control,  904 
Texts  of  documents  submitted  (Feb.  25- Apr.  21) ,  892 
U.S.  views  on  Soviet  proposals,  statement  (Wadsworth), 
900 
Displaced  Persons  Act  (1948),  effect  on  immigration,  1047, 

1048 
Dixon,  Roger  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  282 
Dollar  problem  in  foreign  trade,  address  (Thibodeaux),  46 
Domestic  jurisdiction : 
Competence  of  General  Assembly  respecting  race  con- 
flict in  South  Africa,  33 
Cyprus,  case  of,  cited  by  U.K.  in  General  Assembly,  263 
266 
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Dominican  Republic: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.   (Salazar  Camarena),  credentials, 

380 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Aviation,  international  civil  (1944),  protocols  amend- 
ing, ratification,  545 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  convention  (1948),  acceptance, 
1058 
Dorsey,  Stephen  P.,  article  on  social  discontent  in  Near 

East,  760 
Double    taxation,    conventions    for    avoidance  of,    with 
Belgium,  498 ;  Germany,  37,  38,  113 ;  Italy,  614,  630 ; 
Japan,  498,  665,  666,  702  ;  U.K.,  244,  282 
Drew,  Gerald  A.,  confirmation  as  Ambassador  to  Bolivia, 

113 
Drugs,  protocol  for  terminating  Brussels  agreements  for 
unification  of  pharmacopoeial  formulas  for  potent, 
ratification  by  Belgium,  366 
Dufek,  Capt.  George,  U.S.N.,  duties  in  U.S.  expedition  to 

Antarctic,  644 
Dulles,  John  Foster,  Secretary  of  State : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
American  tradition,  1031 
Armaments  control,  U.S.  policy,  609,  675 
Arms  and  ammunition  from  Soviet  source  delivered 

at  Puerto  Barrios,  217 
Asia,  U.S.  policy  in,  327,  459,  676,  855,  912 
Atomic   energy,   peaceful   uses,   announcement   with 

Italian  Prime  Minister,  615 
Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses,  at  Bangkok,  421 
Austria,  Soviet  intentions  toward,  754,  805,  833 
Austrian  state  treaty,  signing,  805,  873, 917, 1013 
Balancing  the  books  for  1954,  43 
Baltic  countries,  plight  of,  337 
Bandung  conference,  influence  for  peace,  373,  754,  757, 

999 
Bangkok  conference  of  signatories  to  Manila  Pact, 
opening  and  closing  statements,  330,  332,  373,  374 
Bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy,  287,  328,  995 
Budget,  State  Department  (1956),  823 
China,  Republic  of,  fidelity  to  our  ally,  421,  463,  738, 

755,  999 
Churchill,  Sir  Winston,  retirement,  640 
Cincinnati  Council  on  World  Affairs,  German  study, 

185 
Communist  China  :  efforts  to  take  offshore  islands  from 

Nationalists,  191 ;  intentions,  327,  551 ;  purge,  642 
Constitution,  proposed  amendment  relating  to  trea- 
ties, 820 
Disarmament  Commission,  U.N.,  meeting  of  subcom- 
mittee, 557 
Eden,  Sir  Anthony,  British  Prime  Minister,  641 
Foreign  Ministers'  meeting,  possibility  of,  641 
Foreign  policy,  U.S. :  broad  goal  of,  44,  174,  327,  373; 
principles,  671;  recent  achievements,  727,  871,  911, 
914, 993 
Foreign  Service,  tributes  to,  402,  551,  994,  995, 1014 
Formosa,  area  <>f,  war  or  peace  in,  643,  738,  755 
Formosa,  congressional  joint  resolution  on,  289,  328, 

420,  46:', 
Frencb   Assembly,  vote  to  ratify   London   and   Paris 

accords,  43 
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Dulles,  John  Foster,  Secretary  of  State — Continued 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. — Continued 

Germany,    deposit   of    accession    to    North    Atlantic 
Treaty,  793 ;  part  in  negotiations  dealing  with  rights 
of,  642  ;  welcoming  into  NATO,  805,  831 
Italian  Foreign  Minister,  signing  of  double  taxatioi 

conventions,  614 
London  agreements,  43,  188,  606 
Manila  Pact,  43,  219,  330,  332,  373,  374, 459,  729 
Middle  East,  354 
Military  forces,  U.S.  policy,  12 
Mutual  defense  treaty,  with  China,  287, 328, 420,  462 
Mutual  security  program,  171,  854,  911 
National  Reserve  Plan,  514 
NATO,  6th  anniversary,  685 

NATO  Council  meetings  (Dec.  1954 ;  May  1955) ,  9, 831 
Neutrality,  with  respect  to  Germany  and  Austria,  932 
Pacific  Charter,  331 
Pan  Americanism,  728 
Paris  agreements,  605 
Passports  for  visits  to  Communist  China,  inadvisa: 

bility,  214 
Peace,  efforts  for,  123,  221 
Report  to  President  on  TV  of  events  in  Europe  (Ma; 

9-15),  871 
Salk  poliomyelitis  vaccine,  sharing  with  other  counl 

tries,  689 
Secretary-General  Hammarskjold's  efforts  for  releas 
of  imprisoned  U.N.  Command  personnel,  190,  55: 
Soviet  Union,  possibility  of  lessened  tension,  642 
State  Department  personnel,  tribute  to,  551,  993,  994 

995 
Stevenson,  Adlai,  criticism  of  present  foreign  policj 

677 
Suez  Canal,  Anglo-Egyptian  agreement,  260,  261,  99 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  extension,  171, 443,  572 
U.N.,  importance  of,  676 
U.S.  defense  commitments  in  Far  East  and  Southeas 

Asia,  421,  526 
Yalta  papers,  publication,  773 
Award  and  citation  from  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 

551,  552 
Bangkok  conference  of  signatories  to  Manila  Pact,  Ui 

representative,  318,  422 
Canada,  visit  to,  333 

Consultation  at  Taipei  with  Chinese  officials,  732 
Correspondence,  messages,  reports,  etc. : 
Austrian  state  treaty,  report  to  President,  1007 
Lord  Ismay,  exchange  of  notes  on  NATO  anniversary 

685 
Mayer,  Rene\  president  of  European  Coal  and  Ste( 

Community,  997 
Mutual  defense  treaty,  with  China,  report  to  Pres: 

dent,  150 
Panama,  upon  death  of  President  of,  91 
Soviet  Ambassador,  restrictions  on  travel  in  U.S.  b 
Soviet  citizens,  193 
Far  Eastern  countries,  visits  to,  332, 459 
Formosa,  visit  to,  462 

U.S.  chiefs  of  mission  in  Far  East,  at  conference  of,  33 
Dunn,  James  C.,  confirmed  as  Ambassador  to  Brazil,  246 

Eakens,  Robert  H.  S.,  designation  in  State  Departmeni 
282 
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ban.  Ambassador  Abba,  302,304,805 

CAFE.    Sa    United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 

Asia  and  the  Far  East 

■tnomicaid  (aet  also  Technical  and  economic  aid)  : 

Israel,  special  economic  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S. 
(1965)  amending  agreement  (1953),  408 

Korea,  agreed  minute,  290,  299 

Libya,  agreement  with  U.S.,  351 

Yugoslavia,  agreement  with  U.S.  (1055), 498 

Kwomic  and  Social  Council,  U.N.  (ECOSOC)  : 

Rottel,  Mrs.  A.  K..  confirmation  on  Social  Com  miss  ion 
815 

Resolution  establishing  Commodity  Trade  Commission 
111 

Resolution  on  freedom  of  information,  59 

Resolution  reconstituting  Advisory  Committee  on  Refu- 
gees as  UNREF,  785 

•onomic    Commission    for    Asia    and    Far    East,    U.N. 
(ECAFE)  :  session  of  subcommittee  on  trade,  57 

•onomic  Commission  for  Europe,  U.N.  ( ECE ) ,  546, 558 

onomic  Cooperation  Administration  (ECA)  : 

Aid  to  Korea,  296, 297 

Brant  1 1950),  for  refugee  housing  in  Germany,  189 

onomic  defense  program,  article  (Kalijarvi),  809 

onomic   Development,   Institute   on,  part   in   technical 
cooperation  programs,  721 

onomic  policy  and  relations,  U.S. : 

Aid  to  foreign  countries.    See  Technical  and  economic 
aid  to  foreign  countries 

Article  by  Historical  Division,  State  Department,  528 

Asiatic  nations,  program  for,  address   (Murphy)    522 
523 

-old  war,  economic  aspects,  address  (H.  Hoover,  Jr  ) 
954 

'olombo  Plan,  U.S.  contribution,  16,  523 

)omestic  economy,  President's  messages  to  Congress, 
79.  81,  119,  163 

Expanding  economies  of  free  nations,  addresses :  (Eisen- 
hower), 753,  754 :  (Waugh),877 

'oreign  economic  policy : 
Aim  of,  528,  529 

President's  messages  to  Congress  and  statement,  119, 
678,  696,  812,  844 

"ree  world,  industrial  prosperity  in,  address  (H.  Hoov- 
er, Jr.),  955 

■vestment  of  private  capital  abroad,  promotion  of  19 
137,  439.  523,  602,  723,  800,  844,  845,  973 

iorea,  aid  to  (1945-54),  296 

atin  America.  600,  601 

lilitary  strength,  dependence  on,  955 

B.  responsibility,  nature  of,  171 

IB.  trade  policies,  address  (Aldrieh),  390 

'artime  to  peacetime  economy,  transition,  163 

)SOC.     See  Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N. 

Idor : 

laim  to  extended  territorial  waters,  935,  937, 939 

fcaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Air  force  mission,  army  mission,  and  naval  mission, 
agreements  with  U.S.  extending  (1955),  982 

Cooperative  programs,  with  U.S.,  in  agriculture  and 
education   (1955),  441,  1059 

Investment  guaranties,  with  U.S.,  666 

Trade  agreement,  with  U.S.,  termination,  153,  313 
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Ecuador— Continued 

U.S.   contributions  to  technical  cooperation   programs 
441 

U.S.  flag  Ashing  vessels,  seizure  on  claim  of  territorial 
waters,  !>;{7 

Eden,  Sir  Anthony: 

British    Prime    Minister,    appointment    as,    statements 

(Eisenhower;  Dulles),  640,  041 
Statements   at   London   conference,    British   forces  on 
Continent,  188,  608 
Editors,  Soviet,  of  youth  newspapers,  plan  to  visit  U.S., 

4S7 ;  canceling  of  plans,  695 
Education : 
Cooperative  programs,  agreements  with:  Bolivia,  746, 
866;  Brazil,  630;   Ecuador,  1059;  Haiti,  306,  906; 
Honduras,  944 ;  Nicaragua,  826 ;  Paraguay,  906 
Integrated,    combining   liberal   and    practical,   address 

(Eisenhower),  1029 
Nuclear  studies.    See  Nuclear  studies 
Education,  Institute  of  International,  487,  695 
Educational   Exchange,    U.S.    Advisory    Commission    on, 

announcement  of  chairman  and  other  members,  469 
Educational  exchange  program,  international : 
Austria,  agreement  with  U.S.   (1955),  under  Fulbright 

Act,  1019 
Budget  message  (Eisenhower),  170 
Chile,  agreement  under  Fulbright  Act,  604,  666 
Conference  on  American  Studies  to  be  held  at  Oxford 

383,  1039 
Function,  address  (Key),  381 
India,   librarians  for   advanced   training  in  U.S.  and 

exchange  of  books,  307 
Information  program  under,  267 
Israel,  soil  expert,  307 
Italy,  agreement  with  U.S.  under  Fulbright  and  Smith- 

Mundt  Acts,  619 
Latin  America : 
Editors  and  publishers  from,  tour  of  U.S.,  440 
Leaders  and  students,  exchange  of,  599 
U.N.  agencies  and  candidates,  cooperation,  384 
Educational  institutions,  U.S.,  technical  cooperation  con- 
tracts in  underdeveloped  areas,  348,  350,  721,  722 
Egypt  (see  also  Egyptian-Israeli)  : 
Armistice  Demarcation  Line  between  Israel  and,  ten- 
sion near,  860 
High  Aswan  Dam  project,  765 

Labor  legislation,  regulating  dismissal  of  employee,  764 
Land  reform  law  and  rural  social  centers,  763 
Radioisotopes,  use  of,  Egyptian  scientists  to  study  in 

U.S.,  199 
Suez  Canal,  and  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  Israeli  complaint  of 

restrictions  on  shipping,  110, 305 ;  U.S.  attitude,  305 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Development    assistance,    agreement   with   U.S.,   for 

highway  and  port  development,  441,  722 
Informational   media  guaranty  program,  agreement 

with  U.S.,  545 
International  telecommunication  convention    (1952), 

ratification,  206 
Israeli-Egyptian  general  armistice  (1949),  305 
Suez  Canal,  agreement  with  U.K.  (1954),  217,  260, 269 
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Egypt — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Suez  Canal,  convention  (1888),  freedom  of  navigation 

through,  adherence  to  principle  of,  2G0,  261 
Universal  postal  convention  (1952),  ratification,  746 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Byroade),  confirmation,  246 
U.S.  economic  and  technical  cooperation  programs,  346, 

718,  765 
U.S.  grant  and  loan  assistance,  169 
Egyptian-Israeli  clash  in  the  Gaza  Strip : 

Letter   (Lodge),  to  Security  Council  members  on  con- 
tinued incidents,  1016 
Security  Council  resolutions,  661,  662 
Statements  of  U.S.  representatives  (Lodge;  Key),  659, 
660,  661,  860 
Egyptian-Israeli  Mixed  Armistice  Commission,  305 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.,  President : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 

not  to  disturb  world  markets,  201, 202,  880 
Albania,  offer  of  food  to,  486 
Atomic  energy,  cooperation  with  Turkey  in  peaceful 

uses,  866 
Atoms-for-peace   (1953),  272,  294,  336,  421,  460,  467, 

553,  690,  989,  1028 
Austrian  state  treaty,  signing,  873 
Bandung  conference,  influence  for  peace,  727 
Chancellor  Adenauer,  joint  statement  with,  1033 
Churchill,  Sir  Winston,  retirement,  640 
Collective  security,  partnership  of  vigorous  economies, 

883 
Commerce  and  world  peace,  842 
Crusade  for  Freedom,  295 
Eden,  Sir  Anthony,  British  Prime  Minister,  640 
Foreign  policy,  U.S.,  precepts  governing,  293 
Formosa,  joint  resolution,  gratification  at  vote,  214 
French  Assembly,  vote  to  ratify  Paris  accords,  80 
Import  of  hatters'  fur,  rate  of  duty,  657 
Import  of  peanuts  and  walnuts,  655, 657 
Inter-American  Investment  Conference,  439 
International  Finance  Corporation,  U.S.  participation, 

121,  844 
Middle  East,  positive  developments,  340, 354 
Military  strength,  U.S.,  81 
Near  East,  just  peace  as  U.S.  goal,  303 
Nuclear  age,  problems  of,  address  at  Pennsylvania 

State  University,  1027 
Pakistan,  military  aid  to,  340 
Peace,  address  at  West  Point,  987 
Peace,  two-way  trade  as  steps  on  road  to,  751 
Radio  Free  Europe,  295 

Southeast  Asia,  call  for  united  action  against  aggres- 
sion (1953),  378 
Thai  Prime  Minister  and  Field  Marshal,  award  of 

Legion  of  Merit,  841 
Trade,  fertile  soil  for  peace,  754 
Trade  barriers,  gradual  reduction,  81,  120,  879 
Travel,  encouragement  of,  121,  494,  813 
Understanding  of  public  affairs,  need  for,  609 
U.N.,  U.S.  support  of,  81 
Cheese  imports,  direction  to  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to 
investigate,  81.", 
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Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.,  President — Continued 
Correspondence : 
Bao  Dai,  Chief  of  State  of  Viet-Nam,  423 
Chiang  Kai-shek,   on   redeployment   of  forces 

Tachens,  332 

European  Prime  Ministers,  U.S.  policy  declaration  on 
Western  European  Union  and  related  Paris  agree- 
ments, 464,  608 
Indian  Premier  Pandit  Jawaharlal,  340 
Mayo,  Dr.  Charles  W.,  president  of  American  Asso- 
ciation for  U.N.,  466 
Panama,  upon  death  of  President  of,  91 
Rockefeller,  Nelson  A.,  appointment  as  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President,  16 
Sandstrom,  Justice,  on  Red  Cross  aid  to  European 

flood  sufferers,  419 
Secretary  Dulles  on  transfer  of  FOA  to  State  Depart- 
ment, 715 
Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  on  personnel  strengths, 

<S7  ;  on  security  of  U.S.  and  free  world,  470 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  on  imports  of  bicycles,  1004; 
rejecting  increase  in  tariff  on  silk  scarves,  52 
Executive  orders.    See  Executive  orders 
"Good  partner"  concept,  44,  86,  126, 128 
Italian  Prime  Minister  and  party,  discussions  at  White 

House,  613 
Meeting  with  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Joint  Chiefs  of 

Staff,  discussing  Formosa,  213 
Messages,  reports,  and  letters  to  Congress : 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 

(1954),  activities  under,  200 
Austrian  state  treaty,  transmittal  to  Senate,  1007 
Budget  message,  excerpts,  163,  713 
Cooperation  with  NATO  in  atomic  information,  letter   . 

to  Senator  C.  P.  Anderson,  686 
Decision  against  imposing  new  import  restrictions  on 
wood  screws,  letters  to  Senator  Millikin  and  Repre- 
sentative Reed,  97 
Foreign  economic  policy,  119,  844 
Formosa,  U.S.  policy,  211,  214 ;  defensive  only,  state- 
ment (Lodge),  252;  quoted  (Dulles),  289,  328,  420, 
463,  527,  552 
Great  Lakes  fisheries  conventions:   (1954)  for  ratifi- 
cation and  (1946)  for  withdrawal,  281 
Inter-American  Highway,  letters  to  Vice  President 

Nixon  and  Speaker  Rayburn,  595 
International  Finance  Corporation,  121,  844 
Mutual  defense  treaty  with   China,   transmittal  to 

Senate,  150 
Mutual  Security  Program  (1956),  166,  695,  711 
Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation,  U.S.  membership, 

678 
Refugee  Relief  Act,  recommendations  for  amending, 

951 
State  of  the  Union,  excerpts,  79 
Trade    agreements,    report    on    inclusion    of    escape 

clauses,  153 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  extension  of,  letter  to  Repre 
sentative  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  388 
Proclamations.     See  Proclamations 
SHAPE,  European  situation  (1951),  508,  515 
Tribute  by  President  Magloire  of  Haiti,  274 
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Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.,  President— Continued 
Western  European  Union  and  related  Paris  agreements, 
U.S.  policy  declaration,  404,  608 
El  Salvador : 
Claim  to  extended  territorial  waters,  935 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  development,  cooperative  program,  with 

U.S.,  630,  666 
Convention    of   World    Meteorological    Organization 

(1947),  accession,  982 
Productivity,  cooperative  program  with  U.S.  (1954), 

1020 
Trade  agreement  with  U.S.,  question  of  escape  clause, 
153 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Hill),  confirmation,  113 
Emergency  assistance  in  disasters,  under  Title  II,  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act : 
Amount  of  agricultural  surplus  commodities,  725 
Bolivia,  Pakistan,  Nepal,  and  Libya,  aid  to,  157,  308, 

348,  349,  726 
Danube  Basin,  relief  shipments  after  floods,  138,  419, 

726,  847 
Haiti,  hurricane  disaster,  275,  702,  726 
Smployment    service   program,    cooperative,    with    Peru 
(1954),  pursuant  to  technical  cooperation  agreement 
(1951),  206 
Snemy  property,  authorization  to  return  in  cases  where 

owners  were  persecuted  by  Nazi  Government,  276 
iJnergy   Supplies  and  Resources  Policy,  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on,  report  to  the  President,  487 
Enforcement  measures  for  removal  of  threat  to  peace,  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  on  logistic  support  for  nation 
unable  to  equip  own  forces,  434 
Gnochs,  Elisabeth  S.,  318 
Sscape-clause  procedures : 
Italian  criticism,  388,  395 
Report  to  Congress  (Eisenhower)  on  escape  clauses  in 

existing  trade  agreements,  153 
!thiopia : 
International    telecommunication    convention    (1952), 

ratification,  37 
U.S.  military  assistance,  724 
U.S.  technical  and  economic  aid,  350 
Visit  of  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  to  U.S.  (1954) ,  256 
lurope: 
Eastern  and  central,  U.S.  gifts  of  food  for  flood  relief, 

138,  419,  726,  847 
Economic  growth,  rate  of  falling  behind  Soviet  Union, 

807,  812 
Economic  improvement  in  Western  Europe,  12,  81,  167, 

169,  216, 217,  711,  718,  720, 803,  855, 912 
Importance  to  U.S.  of  European  allies,  216,  270,  681,  682 
Loans  to  contrasted  with  loans  to  other  areas,  730,  968 
U.S.  economic  and  military  aid,  216, 724 
U.S.  troops,  no  intention  of  withdrawing,  14, 465 
uropean  Coal  and  Steel  Community : 
Agreement  with  U.S.  amending  loan  agreement  (1954), 

38 
Annual  report  of  member  states,  497 
Belgium,  proposed  import  of  U.S.  coal,  496 
Competitive  market,  976 

Secretary  Dulles,  letter   to   new  President  of    (Rene* 
Mayer),  997 


European  Defense  Community : 
Failure  of  adoption,  43,  124 
Statements  (Dulles) ,  606, 677 
European   Migration,   Intergovernmental    Committee  for 

(ICEM),  170,  401,  403,  486,  652,  745 
European  Recovery  Program    (Marshall  Plan),  47,  216, 
292,  711,  803,  808 

European  Travel  Commission,  travel  promotion  campaign, 

742,  743 
Executive  orders : 

Administration  of  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act,  delegation  of  responsibilities,  201 

Award  of  Legion  of  Merit  to  foreign  military  personnel, 
650 

Buy  American  Act,  prescribing  procedures  under,  50,  658 

Commodity  set-asides,  delegation  of  authority  for  ad- 
ministering, 655 

Director  of  USIA  to  be  member  of  Operations  Coordi- 
nating Board,  436 

Foreign  Operations  Administration,  transfer  of  func- 
tions to  State  Department  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment, 889 

International  Cooperation  Administration,  establish- 
ment of,  890 

Japanese  war  criminals,  amending  Executive  order  es- 
tablishing clemency  and  parole  board,  998 

Jewish  Restitution  Successor  Organization,  authority  to 
receive  unclaimed  property  of  victims  of  Nazi  per- 
secution, 276 

Korea  and  adjacent  waters,  termination  of  combatant 
activities,  90 

U.S.  authority  and  functions  in  Germany,  792 
Export-Import  Bank : 

Loans  and  credits  to  Austria,  883 ;  India,  654 ;  Iran,  696 ; 
Latin  America,  procedures  and  volume  of  loans, 
592,  603,  713,  731 ;  Liberia,  232 ;  National  Power  and 
Light  Co.  of  Costa  Rica,  604 ;  Near  East,  South  Asia, 
and  Africa,  countries  of,  345,  347,  351,  (table) 
352 ;  Pakistan,  654 

Reorganization  (1954),  232 

Semiannual  report,  231 

Far  East  (see  also  Asia)  : 
Addresses  and  statements:  (Dulles),  327,  459,  676;  (H. 
Hoover,  Jr.),  999;  (Morton),  218;  (Robertson),  128 
Changes  in  form  of  government  in,  1000 
Communism,  gravity  of  problem,  5,  8, 131,  219,  460,  483, 

524,  676 
Conference  of  U.S.  chiefs  of  mission  in,  290,  422,  462 
Free  world  security  arrangements  under  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Program,  724,  726 
U.S.  relations  with  countries  of  (1930-55) ,  482 
Farm  delegations.    See  Agricultural  delegations 
Farm  surplus.    See  Agricultural  surpluses 
Farmer,  American,  and  foreign  trade,  address   (Thibo- 

deaux),  45 
Feed  grain,  sale  to  Germany,  and  purchase  in  Germany  of 
building  materials,  treaty  with  Germany,  (text)  397, 
398 
Finance  Corporation,  International,  proposal  to  establish, 
22,  121, 168,  169,  391,  603,  844,  960 
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Finland : 

Ambassador  (Nykopp),  presentation  of  credentials,  214 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  surpluses,  with  U.S.,  814, 1020 
Aviation,  international  civil,  protocols  amending  con- 
vention, ratification,  545 
Geneva  conventions  (1949),  ratification,  576 
U.S.  Ambassador  (McFall),  confirmed,  113 
Fish  and  fish  products,  tariff  duty  on,  agreement  with 

Canada  (1955),  1053,  (text)  1055,1059 
Fisheries : 

Conservation  of: 

Conference  to  study,  statement   (Nash),  in  General 

Assembly,  64 
Summary  of  U.S.  position,  64,  696,  700, 936 
U.S.  proclamation  on,  936 
Freedom  of  the  seas,  relation  to,  697,  698,  936,  937 
Great  Lakes,  treaty  with  Canada   (1954),  ratification, 

and  treaty  (1946) ,  withdrawal,  281, 982 
International  Pacific  Halibut  Commission,  appointment 

of  U.S.  member  (Madsen),  1061 
Motive  for  claims  to  large  areas  of  high  seas,  700, 936 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Special  Assistant  to  Under  Secre- 
tary for,  summary  of  U.S.  position  on  living  resources 
of  the  sea,  696 
Flemming,  Arthur  S.,  Director  of  Office  of  Defense  Mobili- 
zation, authority  in  respect  to  Buy  American  Act,  658 
Flood  relief : 

Bolivia,  Haiti,  Libya,  726 

Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  quantity  and  cost  of  ship- 
ments, 138,  419,  725,  847 
Nepal,  348,  726 
Pakistan,  348,  349,  726 ;  agreement  amending  agreement 

(1954),  157 
Yugoslavia,  138 
FOA.     See  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
Fojtik,  Jan,  Czechoslovak  border  guard,  escape  into  Ger- 
many, U.S.  and  Czechoslovak  exchange  of  notes,  736 
Food.     See  Agricultural  surpluses 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)  : 
Latin  American  meeting  at  Buenos  Aires,  277 
Research  by,  benefit  to  U.S.  economy,  336 
Technical  cooperation  with  countries  having  problems 

in  food  production,  334 
U.S.  contribution  to,  352 
Food  production,  increase  in  Asia,  771 
Forced  labor  in  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  and  in 
Communist  China,  statements  in  General  Assembly 
(Johnson ;  Green),  99, 106, 292 ;  statements  by  Chinese 
officials,  100,  105. 
Ford  Foundation,   aid  to  program  for  improvement  of 

teaching  in  Virgin  Islands,  71 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  Commission  (Randall  Commis- 
sion ) ,  351,  389,  390,  601,  715,  960 
Foreign  forces  in  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  conven- 
tion on  presence  of  (1954),  666,  746,  826,  906 
Foreign  Ministers  (see  also  Meeting  of  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment) : 
Sleeting  (of  three)  to  plan  for  Four  Power  Conference, 

759 
Possibility  of  meeting  (of  four),  statements  (Dulles), 
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Foreign  Operations  Administration  (FOA)  : 

Export-Import     Bank,    agent    for    FOA,    payment    U 

Treasury  of  collections  on  loans,  232,  <>'■)<; 
Foreign  investments,  information  on,  22 
Functions,  423,  529,  714,  715 
Regional  meeting  at  Buenos  Aires,  277 
Report  on  exodus  of  refugees  from  North  Viet-Nam,  22S 
Technical  cooperation  programs,  summary  of,  720,  84* 
Transfer  of  functions  to  State  Department  and  Defens* 

Department,  714,  715,  889,  911 
Transfer  to  of  Technical  Cooperation  Administrator 

476,  529,  537,  538 
Foreign  policy : 
Agricultural  problem  of  surpluses,  relation  to,  state 

ments  (Eisenhower),  201,  202,  880,  881 
Bipartisanship,    addresses:     (Dulles),    287,    328,    J 

(Stassen),  803 
Collective  security,   system   of,   addresses :    (Morton) 

215;  (Murphy),  796 
Development  of  in  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Afrie 

(1954),  article  (Howard),  256,  301,  338 
Expressed  as  broad  goal  (Dulles),  44,  174,  327,  373,  52 
Mutual  security.     See  Mutual  Security  Program 
Principles,  address  before  Jesuit  alumni  (Dulles),  671 
Teacher  and,  address  (Kalijarvi),  1040 
Trade,    effect   upon,   statements:    (Dulles),   171,   173 

(Eisenhower),  753,  754 
Trade-union  movement,  importance  to,  address   (Mm 

phy),  84 
Foreign  Service  (see  also  State  Department)  : 
Addresses  on  career  in  (Henderson),  635,  849 
Appointments  and  confirmations,  113,  246,  366,  582,  63( 

786,  865,  906,  982,  1062 
Budget    message    (Eisenhower),    recommendations 

strengthen,  167,  170 
Consular  office,  Kuala  Lumpur,  elevation  to  Consulat 

General,  906 
Examinations  under  new  program,  320,  852 
Far  East,  conference  of  U.S.  chiefs  of  mission,  290,  42i 

462 
Financial  needs,  statements:    (Dulles),  823;    (Hendei 

son),  637 
Integration  program,  progress,  638,  639 
Personnel,  Public  Committee  on.    See  Public  Committee 
Resignation    of   Jefferson   Caffery   as   Ambassador  t 

Egypt,  454 
Scholarships,  suggestion  of  Wriston  Committee,  639,  853 
Tributes  by:  (Dulles),  462,  551,  994,  995, 1014;  (Nixon) 

592 ;  (Luce) ,  617,  620,  622 
Foreign  Service,  Toward  a  Stronger:  Report  of  the  Secrt 
tary  of  State's  Public  Committee  on  Personnel,  40i 
409,  539 
Foreign  Service  Act  (1946)  : 
Amendment,   proposed,   hearings  before   committee  c 

Congress,  407 
Amendments  of  1955,  enactment  into  law,  outline  o 

principal  changes,  622 
Foreign   Service  Inspection  Corps,  transfer  to  Office  c 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administration,  624 
Foreign  Service  Institute : 
Beginnings  of  and  plans  for,  address  (Hoskins),  817 
Public  Committee  on  Personnel.    See  Public  Committee 
Reorganization,  639,  851 
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foreign  Service  Institute — Continued 
Transfer  to  Office  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration, 546,  624 
Formosa  (see  also  China,  Republic  of)  : 
Area  of,  war  or  peace,  statement  (Dulles) ,  643 
Chinese  Communist  activity  in  Straits,  191,  220,  251,  253, 

289,  330,  365,  551,  73S,  755 
Chinese  Communists,  purpose  to  conquer.     See  under 

China,  Communist 
FOA,  funds  for  harbor  construction,  423 
Importance  to  security  of  U.S.  and  other  free  nations, 
statements    (Eisenhower;    Dulles),    191,   211,   287, 
329,  525,  1000 
Juridical  status,  question,  220 

Meeting  of  President  with  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  discussing  air  and  naval  forces 
in  area  of,  213 
President's  message  to  Congress  on  defense  of  and  joint 
resolution  by  Congress,  211,  (text)  213,  214,  220,  252, 
255,  289,  328,  377,  420,  463,  552 
Seventh  Fleet,  order   (1950)   to  defend  from  invasion 

from  Communist  mainland,  211, 220,  329,  525 
Soviet  claim  of  U.S.   intervention  in  internal  affairs 
of  China,  253 ;  draft  resolution  in  Security  Council, 
254 
U.S.  commitment  to  defend:  address  (H.  Hoover,  Jr.), 
1000 ;  statements  (Dulles) ,  191, 287, 329, 644 
Four  Power  Conference.    See  Meeting  of  Heads  of  Govern^ 

ment 

Fournier,  Fernando,  credentials  as  Costa  Rican  Ambas- 
sador, 957 
France : 
Airlift  and  ships  evacuating  refugees  from  North  Viet- 

Nam,  223,  224 
Ambassador  to  U.S.   (Couve  de  Murville),  credentials, 

255 
Communist  Party  in,  43, 183,  292 
Cyprus  case,  support  of  British  view,  264 
Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  U.K.,  U.S.,  and,  759 

991 
Meeting  of  Heads  of  Government  (four  powers).    See 

Meeting 
Non-self-governing  territories,  reports  of  visiting  mis- 
sions on  administration  in  Cameroons  and  Togo- 
land,  317,  451 
■   North  Africa,  attitude  toward  events  in,  307 
Saar,  European  status,  agreement  with  Germany,  607 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Austrian  state  treaty.    See  under  Austria 
Exercise  of  retained  rights  in  Germany  (1954),  tri- 
partite agreement,  826 
International  telecommunication  convention   (1952), 

ratifications  for  Morocco  and  Tunisia,  1058 
Manila  Pact,  communique  and  statement  by  Council 
meeting  of  signatories  to,  371 ;  entry  into  force,  398 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  protocol  on  accession  of  Ger- 
many (1954),  acceptance,  43,  188,  605,  609,  826 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  status  of  NATO,  representa- 
tives, etc.,  and  status  of  international  headquarters, 
agreement  and  protocol,  ratifications,  281 

(Paris  agreements,  ratification,  43,  80,  183,  609,  826 
Presence  of  foreign  forces  in  Germany,  convention 
(1954),  ratification,  826 
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France — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.— Continued 

Termination  of  occupation  in  Germany,  proclamation, 
791;  protocol  (1954),  ratification,  43,  188,  605,  609, 
826 
Tripartite  Declaration  on  Austria  (1955),  with  U.S. 

and  U.K.,  647,  733,  734 
Tripartite  declaration  with  U.S.  and  U.K.  (1950) ,  Arab 
doubt  of  ability  to  fulfill,  302 
Tripartite  note,  with  U.K.  and  U.S.,  to  Soviet  Union 
on  settlement  of  problems,  832 
Frank,  Isaiah,  designation  in  State  Department,  282 
Free  enterprise : 

American  formula,  statements  (Eisenhower),  119   731 

989 
Expanding  economy  from,  statement   (Kalijarvi),  974 
Success  over  collectivist  system,  address   (H.  Hoover 
Jr.),  956 

Freedom  of  information,  address  (Cuinming)  at  opening 

of  USIS  Lincoln  Library  at  Padang,  385 
Freedom  of  navigation,  convention  regarding  Suez  Canal 
(1888),  agreement,  U.K.  with  Egypt  (1954),  uphold- 
ing, 260,  261,  305 
Freedom  of  the  seas : 
Application  to  fisheries,  697,  698, 936,  937 
Breadth  of  territorial  waters  to  be  consistent  with,  699 
Definition,  934 

U.S.  policy  to  support  principle  of,  935 
Friendly   cooperation,    agreement   between   Turkey   and 

Pakistan,  339,  340,  341 
Friendship,  commerce,  and  economic  development  (1949), 

with  Uruguay,  protocol  supplementing  (1955),  982 
Friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  treaties  with : 
Haiti  (1955),  signature,  452,  453 
Israel  (1951 ) ,  entry  into  force,  345^ 
Fulbright  Act,  educational  exchange  under,  with  Austria, 

Chile,  and  Italy,  604,  619, 666, 1019 
Fur  seals  of  the  North  Pacific,  conference  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  to  conserve,  785 

Gambia,  harbor  improvement,  technical  assistance,  358 
Gas,  recommendations  for  regulation  by  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  Supplies,  488 
GATT.     See  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on 
Gaza  incident,  660, 661,  662,  860, 1016 
General  Assembly : 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced  Labor,  99, 106, 107 
British  Togoland,  resolution  (Dec.  14)  on  ascertaining 

wishes  of  inhabitants  as  to  future  status,  68w 
Continental  shelf  and  problems  of  the  high  seas,  reso- 
lution (Dec.  14)  requesting  International  Law  Com- 
mission to  submit  report,  62,  (text)  64 
Cyprus  case :  British  contention  of  likeness  of  discus- 
sion to  intervention,  263  ;  debate,  261, 263, 266 
Fisheries,  conservation,  resolution  (Dec.  14)  calling  for 

conference  to  study,  (text)  66 
Forced  labor,  resolution  (Dec.  17),  109 
Freedom  of  information,  resolution  on  technical  assist- 
ance in  field  of,  62 
Hostilities,  duties  of  states  in  event  of  outbreak  of, 
resolution  (1950),  343 
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General  Assembly — Continued 

Logistic  support,  in  future  collective  action  against  ag- 
gressor, to  nation  unable  to  equip  own  forces,  434 
Morocco,    resolution    on     (Dec.    17),    and    statements 

(Lodge),  28,  29,  30,  307 
Palestine  refugees,  resolution  (Dec.  2)  extending  man- 
date of  UNRWA  for  five  years,  27 
Peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy,  President  Eisenhower's 
plan  (1953),  unanimous  endorsement,  272,  421,  804 
Race  relations  in  South  Africa,  32,  35 
Tunisia,  resolution  on  (Dec.  17) ,  and  statements  (Lodge ; 

Wadsworth),  29,  30,  31,  307 
Vessels  detained  in  Chinese  waters,  resolution  rejecting 
Polish  charges  of  U.S.  responsibilty,  430 
Geneva  conventions  (1949) — prisoners  of  war;  protection 
of  civilians  in  time  of  war ;  wounded,  sick  and  ship- 
wrecked members  of  armed  forces  at  sea ;  wounded 
and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field  : 
Adherence  by  Thailand,  281 
Ratification  by  Finland  and  Poland,  38, 576 
Geneva  conversations  respecting  detention  of  U.S.  citizens 

in  Communist  China,  430, 953 
Genocide,  convention  on  prevention  and  punishment  of 
crime  of: 
Albania,  accession,  906 
Greece,  ratification,  74 
Geophysical  Year,  International,  644,  998 
Geopolitics,  646,  647 
George,  Walter  F.,  chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations 

Committee,  tribute  (Dulles),  328 
Gerety,  Pierce  J.,  appointment  as  Deputy  Administrator 

for  Refugee  Relief  Act,  1062 
German  Board  of  Review,  611 
German  dollar  bonds,  report  of  Validation  Board  (1953- 

54), 139 
Germany : 

Addresses:  (Conant),  137,  1034;  (Lyon),  183 
Allied  High  Commission  and  Land  Commissioners,  proc- 
lamation abolishing,  791 
Ambassador   to   U.S.    (Krekeler),   credentials,   795 
Cartels,  statement  by  official  opposing,  975 
Claims  (see  also  under  treaties,  infra),  German  assets 
in  U.S.  and  U.S.  war  claims,  conversations,  267, 
290,  437 
Economic  evolution,  185 

Gifts  of  statue  and  drawings  to  U.S.,  letters  from  Presi- 
dent Heuss  accompanying,  221,  766 
IG  Farbenindustrie  AG,  deconcentration  by  Allied  High 

Commission,  396 
Investments,  prewar  savings,  compensation  for  hard- 
ship caused  by  currency  reform  extended  to  non- 
residents, 940 
Jewish  Restitution   Successor  Organization,  authority 
to  receive  unclaimed  property  of  victims  of  Nazi 
persecution,  276 
Map,  794 

NATO,  admission  into,  188,  793,  805,  831,  872,  911,  914 
NATO,  seating  in  Council,  831,  872,  911,  914 
Occupation  Statute,  proclamation  revoking,  791 
Refugees:    from   communism,    number,    5;    from   East 

Germany,  184,  189 
Reunification,  problem  of,  186,  1034,  1036,  1039 
Saar,  European  status,  agreement  with  France,  607 
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Germany — Continued 

Sovereignty :    German    statement    on    attaining,    791 

restoration,  464,  605,  666,  911,  914 
Soviet  Union,  effort  to  obstruct  German  entrance 

united  Europe,  187 
Strategic  importance  to  European  defense,  12,  517 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Claims,  agreement   (1955)   with  U.S.  for  dispositio: 

of  pursuant  to  art.  I  of  surplus  property  payment 

agreement  (1953),  1059 

Convention  on  relations  between  the  Three  Power 

and,  entry  into  force,  791,  792,  793 
Exercise  of  retained  rights  in  Germany  (1954),  t 

partite  agreement,  U.S.,  France,  and  U.K.,  826 

External  debts,  multilateral  (1953),  extension  by  Aue 

tralia  to  certain  territories,  281 ;   ratification  b; 

Ceylon,  498 

Feed  grain,  U.S.  sale  to  Germany,  and  purchase  ii 

Germany  of  building  materials,  397,  398 
Income  tax,  avoidance  of  double,  entry  into  force  witl 

U.S.  (1954),  37,  38,  113 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  protocol  on  accession  of  Fed 
eral  Republic    (1954),  entry  into  force,  545,  60." 
609,  666,  727,  746,  786,  793,  826,  871 
Offshore  procurement,  with  U.S.  (1955),  786 
Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation,  agreement  o; 

(1955),  signature,  1058 
Presence  of  foreign  forces  in  Federal  Republic,  con 
vention    (1954):  accessions,  listed,  906;  approval 
U.S.,  666,  746 ;  ratification  by  France,  Germany,  an< 
U.K.,  826 
Safety  of  life  at  sea  (1948) ,  acceptance,  206 
Termination  of  occupation  regime,  protocol    (1954) 
ratification  by  France,  43,  188,  605,  609,  826 ;  Ger 
many,  746 ;  U.K.,  826 ;  U.S.  605%,  609,  666,  727,  74 
Universal  postal  convention  (1952),  adherence,  746 
United  States  and  Germany:  1945-55,  1020 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Conant),  confirmation,  865 
U.S.  authority  and  functions  in,  Executive  order,  792 
U.S.  contribution  toward  arming,  711 
U.S.  gift  of  food  for  flood  relief,  summary  of  shipments 

420 
U.S.  position  on  negotiations  dealing  with  territory  o 
rights  of,  642 
Germany,  East  Zone : 
Road  tolls,  drastic  increase  in,  letters  between  Higl 
Commissioner  Conant  and   Soviet  High  Commit 
sioner  Pushkin,  648,  736,  834 ;  tripartite  communi 
que  by  U.K.,  French,  and  U.S.  Ambassadors,  997 
U.S.  gift  of  food  for  flood  relief,  summary  of  shipments 
419 
Goedhart,  Dr.  van  Heuven,  652 
Gold  Coast,  independent  status,  67 
"Good  partner"  concept  of  President  Eisenhower,  44,  8 

126,  128 

Goodkind,  Louis  W.,  designation  in  State  Department,  28 

Gowen,  Franklin  C,  Consul  General  at  Geneva,  talks  wit) 

Chinese  Communists  on  release  of  detained  U.S.  na 

tionals,  953 

Grants  and  credits: 

Latin  America,  liberalized  to,  592,  603,  604,  713,  731 

Loans  preferable  to  grants,  523,  591,  592,  603,  604 
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Grants  and  credits — Continued 

Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  countries  of,  169, 
338,  339,  345,  347,  349,  350,  351 
Great  Lakes  fisheries,  treaty  with  Canada  (1954),  ratifi- 
cation, and  treaty  (1946),  withdrawal,  281,  982,  1059 
Greece: 
Cyprus,  status  of,  statements  in  General  Assembly,  262, 

263,  266 
Economic  and  political  conditions,  217,  344 
NATO,  membership,  342,  343,  839 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  con- 
vention to  facilitate  import,  ratification,  498 
Genocide  convention  (1948),  ratification,  74 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  accession  of  Germany  (1954) 

746 
NATO,  agreement  on  status  of,  national  representa- 
tives and  staff  (1951),  signature,  866 
Offshore  procurement,  agreement    (1954)    with  U.S., 

agreements  pursuant  to,  74,  1059 
Plant  protection  convention  (1951),  adherence,  113 
Tripartite  Balkan  pact  (1953;  1954)  with  Turkey  and 
Yugoslavia,  339,  342,  839 
U.S.  defense  support,  338,  712,  720 ;  reduction  of  defense 

support,  344 
U.S.  development  assistance,  344 
U.S.  military  aid,  339,  724 
Green,   James   F.,   statements   in   General  Assembly   on 

forced  labor,  108 
Greenland,  status  as  integral  part  of  Denmark,  68 
Gromyko,  Andrei  A.,  Soviet  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, view  of  Western  position  on  disarmament,  627 
Gruenther,  Gen.  Alfred  M.,  Supreme  Commander,  Allied 
Powers  Europe,  statements : 
European  defense,  515 
NATO  (1954),  512 
Guaranties.    See  Investment  guaranties 
Guatemala : 
Caracas  declaration,  adherence  to  by  new  government, 

218 
Communism,  conditions  under,  217,  218,  590,  593,  594, 

600 
Communist  conspiracy,  overthrow  of  and  establishment 

of  new  government,  43,  217,  218 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Charter  of  OAS,  ratification,  666 
Inter- American  treaty  of  reciprocal  assistance  (1947), 

ratification,  666,  729 
Investment  guaranties,  with  U.S.,  702 
Nonimmigrant  visas,  with  U.S.,  281 
Trade  agreement,  question  of  escape  clause,  153 
U.S.  Ambassadors  (Armour;  Sparks),  confirmation,  113, 

1062 
U.S.  economic  and  technical  cooperation  programs  and 

development  assistance,  718,  721,  722 
U.S.  military  assistance  and  negotiations  for  agreement, 
724,  1019 
3uided  missiles,  long-range  proving  ground,  agreement 
with  U.K.  (1950),  negotiations  to  extend  range,  44 

lagerty,  James  C,  press  secretary  to  the  President,  state- 
ment on  rejection  by  Albania  of  U.S.  offer  of  food, 
487 
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Hahn,  Mrs.  Lorena  B.,  statements  in  U.N.  Commission  on 
world  progress  in  improving  status  of  women,  777 
Haiti : 

Address  before  joint  session  of  Congress  by  President 

Magloire,  273 
Communism,  efforts  to  eliminate,  274,  275 
Hurricane  aid  from  U.S.,  275,  726 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Cooperative    programs,    agreements    with    U.S.,    in 
agriculture   (1955),  education    (1954),  and  health 
(1955),  366,  453,826,  906 
Emergency  assistance  in  hurricane  disaster,  with  U  S 

(1955),  702 
Friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  with  U.S.  sig- 
nature, 452,  453 
Inter- American  cultural  relations  (1954),  ratification 

498 
Military  assistance,  with  U.S.  (1955),  signature  244 
282 
Hammarskjold,  Dag,  Secretary-General  of  U.N. : 
Efforts  for  release  of  U.S.  military  personnel  of  U.N. 
Command  held  in  Communist  China,  122,  268,  429 
Report  to  Secretary  Dulles  on  mission  to  Peiping,  189 
Tribute  by  Ambassador  Lodge,  953 
Hampton    Institute-Ford    Foundation,    program   for    im- 
provement of  teaching  in  Virgin  Islands,  71 
Hartman,  Douglas  W.,  American  member  of  Validation 

Board  for  German  Dollar  Bonds,  139,  140,  146 
Hatters'  fur,  continuation  of  rate  of  duty,  657 
Hawaii,  foreign  aid  trainee  program,  72 
Health  : 

Cooperative  programs,   agreements  with  Bolivia,  746, 

866 ;  Brazil,  866 ;  Costa  Rica,  1059 ;  Haiti,  366,  453 ; 

Honduras,  1059;  Nicaragua,  826;  Paraguay,  906; 

Peru,  1020 ;  Venezuela,  1020 

Near  Eastern  students  of  public  health  in  U.S.,  766 

Heath,  Donald  R.,  confirmation  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Lebanon,  366 
Heavy  water,  request  by  India  to  purchase,  396 
Helmand  River  Valley,  loan  to  Afghanistan  by  Export- 
Import  Bank  for  development,  347 
Henderson,  Loy  W. 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Foreign  Service,  635,  849 

Foreign  Service  Act,  before  committee  of  Congress 
407 
Designation  in  State  Department,  320 
Iranian  oil  dispute,  settlement  of,  part  in  as  U.S.  Am- 
bassador, 257 
Hendrickson,  Robert  C,  confirmed  as  Ambassador  to  New 
Zealand,  246 

Hensel,  H.  Struve,  statement  on  free  labor  and  offshore 

procurement,  229 
Heuss,  Theodor,  President  of  Germany,  letters  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  accompanying  gifts  to  the  American 
people,  221,  766 
High  seas: 
Coastal  states,  attempts  to  appropriate  areas  of,  700, 

935,  937,  938,  939 
General  Assembly  resolution  requesting  International 
Law  Commission  to  submit  report  on  problems  of, 
62,  64 
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High  seas — Continued 
Interference  with  fishing,  on  claim  of  territorial  waters, 
937 
Highways  convention,  with  Panama  (1950),  ratification, 

700,  702,  746 
Hill,  Robert  C,  confirmation  as  Ambassador  to  Bl  Sal- 
vador, 113 
History  of  State  Department  (1930-55),  growth  in  func- 
tions and  responsibilities,  in  two  parts,  470,  528 
Holland,  Henry  F.,  addresses  : 

OAS  action  in  Costa  Rican  conflict,  178 
U.S.  relations  with  other  American  Republics,  598 
Hollister,  John  B.,  confirmed  as  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration,  912, 1062 
Holmes,  Julius  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  74 
Honduras : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Izaguirre  Valladares) ,  credentials, 

795 
Claim  to  extended  territorial  waters,  935,  939 
Political  conditions,  address  (Nixon),  589,  594 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Cooperative  programs,  with  U.S.,  in  agriculture,  edu- 
cation, and  health  (1955),  944,  1059 
Inter- American     Highway     in,     agreement     (1955), 

amending  agreement  (1942),  1059 
Relief  supplies,  duty-free  entry  and  defrayment  of 

inland  transportation,  with  U.S.,  666 
Trade  agreement,  question  of  escape  clause,  153 
Hoover,  Herbert,  Jr. 
Addresses : 
Economic  aspects  of  Cold  War,  954 
Far  East  policy,  999 
Message  as  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  president  of 

Hungarian  National  Council  (Varga),  558 
Settlement  of  Iranian  oil  dispute,  part  in  as  consultant 
in  State  Department,  257 
Hoover  Commission,  470,  474,  533,  534,  537 
Hoskins,  Harold  B. : 
Address  on  search  for  qualified  personnel,  816 
Appointment  as  director  of  Foreign  Service  Institute, 
853 
Hostilities,  armed,  in  area  of  Chinese  offshore  islands,  New 
Zealand  request  for  discussion  in  Security  Council, 
251,  253 
Hotchkis,  Preston,  U.S.  representative  in  ECOSOC,  state- 
ments : 
Industrialization  in  underdeveloped  countries,  857 
Travel,  increasing  international,  741 
Hottel,  Mrs.  Althea  K.,  confirmation  as  U.S.  representative 

on  Social  Commission  of  ECOSOC,  815 
Houghton,  Mrs.  Dorothy  D.,  deputy  director  of  FOA,  article 

on  assistance  to  escapees,  415 
Howard,  Harry  N.,  article  in  three  parts,  on  development 
of  U.S.  policy  in  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa 
(1954),  256,  301,  338 
Human  rights : 

Forced  labor.     See  Forced  labor 

Race  conflict  in  South  Africa,  question  of  competence  of 
General  Assembly  because  of  domestic  jurisdiction, 
32,35 
Hungary: 
Ballooo  leaflets  released  by  Crusade  for  Freedom  and 
Radio  Free  Europe,  text  of  U.S.  note,  14 


Hungary — Continued 
Forced  labor  in,  105 
Independence  Day,  message  by  Acting  Secretary  Hoover 

to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bela  Varga,  558 
Peace  treaty,  rights  under  cited  in  U.S.  note,  15, 16 
U.S.  gift  of  food  for  flood  relief,  419 
Hyde,  Dr.  H.  van  Zile,  chairman  of  15th  session  of  Execu- 
tive Board  of  World  Health  Organization,  112 

ICA.     See  International  Cooperation  Administration 
Iceland,  acceptance,  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  protocol  on 

accession  of  Germany,  545 
ICEM.     See  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 

Migration 
Ichiang  Island,  seizure  by  Chinese  Communists,  191,  211, 

251,  252 
Ideological  struggle,  communism  vs.  freedom,  need  for  in- 
telligent look  at  world,  address    (Eisenhower),  609 
IG  Farbenindustrie  AG,  deconcentration  by  Allied  High 

Commission,  Germany,  396 
ILO.    See  International  Labor  Organization 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (1952),  review  of  effect 

of,  1047,  1048,  1049 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  Chinese  students, 

departure  of,  reexamination  of  cases,  627 
Immigration  today,  address  (Auerbach),  1047 
India : 

Communism,  lack  of  success  in,  8 
Cyprus  case,  opposing  Greek  proposal,  265 
Emergency  food  loan  (1951),  interest  on  used  for  educa- 
tional exchanges  and  interchange  of  books,  307 
Heavy  water,  request  to  purchase,  396 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  transport  services,  agreement  with  U.S.   (1946), 

terminated,  157 
Aviation,  international  civil,  protocols  amending  con- 
vention, ratification,  545 
Customs  facilities  for  touring  (1954) ,  signature,  545 
Parcel  post  agreement  (1954) ,  with  U.S.,  866 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Cooper),  confirmation,  366 
U.S.  development  assistance,  grants  and  credits,  339, 

654,  722,  840 
U.S.  offer  of  military  assistance,  341 
U.S.  technical  and  economic  aid  to : 

Hearings   before  committee  of  Congress,  testimony 

(Allen),  349 
Projects  undertaken,  350,  522 
Indian  Credit  and  Investment  Corporation,  350 
Indian   National   Service  Extension,  assistance  by  U.S. 

technicians,  350 
Indochina  (see also  Cambodia  ;  Laos;  Viet-Nam)  : 
Military  situation  (1950),  relation  to  Korea,  378 
U.S.  security,  relation  to,  218 
Indonesia : 

Communism,  lack  of  success  in,  8 

Lincoln  Library,  Padang,  address  by  Ambassador  Cum- 

ming  at  opening,  385 
Western  New  Guinea,  negotiations  with  Netherlands 
on  status  of,  271 
Industrial  property.     See  Patent  rights 
Industrialization  in  underdeveloped  countries,  problems 
of,  statement  (Hotchkis),  857 
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Information,  freedom  of: 
Technical  assistance  in  field  of,  U.N.  resolution,  62 
Weapon  for   peace,   statement    (Johnson)    in   General 
Assembly,  58 
Information  Agency,  U.  S. :  organization;  436,  476,  535, 

537  ;  overseas  program,  170,  599 
Informational    media     guaranty     program,     agreements 
with — 
Chile,  313 
Egypt,  545 
Philippines,  545 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  714 
Institute  of  International  Education,  487,  695 
I] Insurance,  non-occupational,  for  Mexican  workers  for  in- 
juries and  illnesses,  exchange  of  notes  with  Mexico, 
74 

Interagency  Committee  on  Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal, 

establishment,  201 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women: 
Meeting  in  Puerto  Rico,  651,  1017 
Origin  of,  651 
Inter-American  Conference,  10th,  at  Caracas,  declaration 

of  Caracas.    See  Caracas  Declaration 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Social  Security,  session  at 

Caracas,  545 
Inter-American   cultural  relations,  promotion  of,   multi- 
lateral convention  (1954),  ratification  by  Haiti,  498 
.Jnter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council: 
Programs,  731 

World  coffee  situation,  resolution  for  study  of,  943 
.^Inter-American  Economic  Conference,  729,  731,  743 
Inter-American  Highway : 

|    Completion,     desirability     of     hastening,     statements 
•  Nixon),  592,  596;  (Holland),  603 
Map,  facing  596 

President  Eisenhower,  letters  to  Vice  President  Nixon 
and  Speaker  Rayburn  on  desirabilitv  of  completion, 
595 

Cnter-American  Highway  in  Honduras,  agreement  with 
Honduras  (1955),  amending  agreement  (1942),  1059 
[nter-American  Investment  Conference,  439,  599 
Inter-Americaa   Treaty   of   Reciprocal   Assistance    (Rio 
Pact)  : 

>   Central  American  situation,  invoked  in  case  of,  131 

I   Costa  Rica,  appeal  under,  179 

E   Guatemala,  ratification,  666,  729 

I   Outline  of,  504 

fl   Prototype  for  Manila  Pact,  729 

Intergovernmental   Committee   for   European    Migration 

(ICEM)  : 
I  Accomplishments  of,  745 

Air  flights  booked  by,  486 

Budget  recommendations  (Eisenhower),  170 
C   Condition  of  refugees,  652,  653 
r  Constitution  (1953)  in  force  for  listed  states,  746 
'•    Report  of  8th  session,  401,  403 

nternational  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  to  devise  methods 
to  serve  peaceful  pursuits : 

Negotiations  for,  421,  690,  692 
I  Proposal  (Eisenhower),  336 
f  Recommendation,  General  Assembly,  272 


International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(IBRD)  : 
Czechoslovakia,  ceased  membership,  439,  453 
International  Finance  Corporation,  new  affiliate,  an- 
nouncement, 845,  960 
Israel,  member,  439 

Loans  to  Australia,  562 ;  India,  350 ;  Latin  America,  713 ; 
Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  countries  of, 
348n,  350 ;  table,  353 
Report  for  six-month  period,  439 
Studies  and  surveys  in  Near  East,  765 
U.S.  contribution  to,  353 
International  Building  Exhibit,  plans,  7G7 
International  civil  aviation  convention  (1944)  : 
Adherence  by  Laos,  1058 

Protocols  amending  with  respect  to  sessions  and  seat, 
list  of  ratifications,  545 
International   Civil   Aviation   Organization,   program   to 

facilitate  travel,  742 
International      Commodity      Trade,      Commission       (of 
ECOSOC)  on: 
Study  of  price  fluctuations  and  price  relationships,  111 
U.S.  not  to  participate,  111,  279 
International   Conference   on   Peaceful   Uses   of  Atomic 
Energy,  234,  272,  314,  315,  336,  444,  450,  804,  861, 1016 
International  Congress  on  Large  Dams  (5th),  U.S.  dele- 
gation for  session  at  Paris,  981 
International  Cooperation  Administration : 
Establishment,  714,  716,  803,  890,  912 
Hollister,  John  B.,  confirmed  as  director,  1062 
International   Cotton   Advisory   Committee,   agenda   and 

delegates  for  meeting  at  Paris,  883, 1060 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions,  644 
International  Court  of  Justice  : 
Corfu  Channel  case  (1949),  cited,  699 
Norwegian  fisheries  case,  judgment  quoted,  936 
U.S.  proceedings  against  Czechoslovakia  in  the  case  of 
destruction  of  U.S.  aircraft,  648 ;  text  of  applica- 
tion, 649 
International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC)  : 

Presidents  message  to  Congress  recommending  partici- 
pation, 121,  844,  960 
Proposal  to  establish,  22, 121, 168, 169, 391, 603 
International  Geophysical  Year  (1957-58),  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  plans,  644,  998 
International  Joint  Commission  (U.S.  and  Canada),  pro- 
posal for  regulating  water  levels  on  Lake  Ontario,  563 
International  Labor  Conference,  agenda  and  U.S.  delega- 
tion for  session  at  Geneva,  980,  981 
International  Labor  Office,  Governing  Body,  sessions,  365, 

980 
International   Labor   Organization,   Chemical   Industries 

Committee,  4th  session,  Geneva,  319 
International  Law  Commission : 
Continental  shelf,  draft  articles  on,  statement  (Maho- 

ney ) ,  in  General  Assembly,  62,  64, 938 
Fisheries,  report  showing  inadequacy  of  existing  inter- 
national agreements  to  conserve,  64,  698,  937 
Territorial  sea,  draft  articles  on  regime  of,  question  of 
breadth  of,  U.S.  views,  64,  699,  936 
International    Monetary    Fund    (IMF),    Czechoslovakia, 
ceased  membership,  453 
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International  Pacific  Halibut  Commission,  appointment 

of  U.S.  member  (Madsen),  1061 
International  Social  Service,  American  Branch,  486 
International  sugar  agreement  (1953),  666 
International     Telecommunication     Union,     convention 
(1947),  revision  (1952),  U.S.  ratification,  442,  702,  944 
International  Union  of  Biological  Sciences,  12th  General 

Assembly,  629 
Intervention  in  internal  affairs  of  China,  Soviet  accusa- 
tion against  U.S.,  in  letter  and  draft  resolution,  to 
Security    Council,    253,   254;    reply    by   Ambassador 
Lodge,  252 
Intervention  in  internal  affairs  of  Israel,  U.S.  denial  of 

interference,  302 
Intervention  in  internal  affairs  of  U.K.,  discussion  amount- 
ing to  intervention,   British   contention   in   General 
Assembly  in  Cyprus  case,  263 
Investment,  Office  for  Foreign,  established  in  Commerce 

Department,  848 
Investment  guaranties,  as  authorized  by  Mutual  Security 
Act   (1954),  exchanges  of  notes  with:   Costa  Rica, 
630;  Ecuador,  666;  Guatemala,  702;  Pakistan,  982, 
1018 ;  Peru,  786 
Investment  of  private  capital  abroad : 
Asiatic  area,  523,  723 

Benefits  of,  statement  (Straus)  in  General  Assembly,  19 
Confidence  essential,  statements :  (Holland),  602;  (Nix- 
on), 591;  (Straus),  21 
Importance  of,  800 
Latin  America,  addresses,  (Holland),  602;  (H.  Hoover, 

Jr.),  956;  (Nixon),  591 
OEEC,  report,  Private  U.S.  Investment  in  Europe  and 

the  Overseas  Territories,  137 
Philippines,  937 

President's  messages,  121, 168, 391,  813 
Proposed  measures  to  encourage,  602 
Reinvestment,  20 
U.S.  efforts  to  encourage,  844,  845 

World  Bank,  announcement  of  new  affiliate,  IFC,  and 
its  objective,  845,  846,  960 
Investment  Opportunities  Abroad,  848 
Iowa  State  College,  Soviet  farm  delegation,  arrangements 

for  tour,  933 
Iran : 
Agreement  with  Oil  Consortium  respecting  production 

of  oil,  257 
Communist  position  erased,  43,  994 

Oil,  revenues  used  for  economic  development,  763,  764 
Oil,  settlement  of  Anglo-Iranian  dispute  and  political 

situation,  217,  257,  376,  994 
Pro-Soviet  activity  in,  215 
Shah,  and  Foreign  Minister,  statements  on  settlement 

of  Anglo-Iranian  oil  controversy,  259 
Shah,  visit  to  U.S.  (1954),  256 
Shah's  decree,  turning  land  over  to  peasants,  763 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

International  Bice  Commission,  amended  constitution 

and  rules  of  procedure,  acceptance,  313 
Military  mission  with  U.S.  (1955),  extending  previous 
agreement  (1950),  630,  724,  839 
Ambassador  (Chapin),  confirmation,  982 


Iran — Continued 

U.S.  defense  support  and  economic  support,  712,  765, 

839 
U.  S.  grant  and  loan  assistance,  169,  696,  722 
U.S.  technical  cooperation  and  development  assistance, 
339,  345,  696,  718,  763,  765,  840 
Iraq: 
Flood  control,  on  Tigris,  765 

Land,  projects  for  settlement  of  landless  peasants,  763 
Oil  revenues,  largely  used  for  economic  development, 

763 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Mutual  defense  assistance  agreement  with  U.S.,  339, 

341,  724,  839 
Protocol  (1953)  amending  slavery  convention  (1926), 

acceptance,  1058 
Technical  cooperation  program  of  community  welfare, 
with  U.S.  (1955),  replacing  agreement  (1952),  702 
Turkey,  mutual  defense  treaty   (1955),  339w,  712,  839 
U.S.  technical  aid,  345 
Ireland : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Aviation,  international  civil,  protocols  amending  con- 
vention, ratification,  545 
Counterpart   special   account,   agreement   with   U.S 

governing  disposition  of  balance  in,  398 
Plant  protection  convention  (1951),  ratification,  982 
Iron  Curtain,  number  of  escapees,  415,  418 
Irrigation,  transportation,  and  industry,  cooperative  pro- 
gram, with  Peru  (1955),  1059 
Ismay,  Lord,  Secretary  General  of  NATO  : 

Excerpt  from  report  on  NATO,  The  First  Five  Years, 

506 
Exchange  of  messages  with  Secretary  Dulles  on  NATO 
anniversary,  685 
Israel  (see  also  Israeli-Egyptian;  Near  East;  Palestine)  : 
Armistice  Demarcation  Line  between  Egypt  and,  tension 

near,  860 
Border  incidents,  303 
Compensation  or  repatriation  to  Arab  refugees,  attitude 

of  Israel,  25 
Domestic  affairs  of,  U.S.  denial  of  interference  in,  302 
Expansionist  Zionism,  Arab  fear  of,  302 
Jerusalem,  violence  in,  U.S.  attitude,  304 
Jordan   Valley,   sharing  of  waters   with   Arab   States 

(Johnston  plan),  346,  765 
Member,  World  Bank,  439 

Peace  with  Arab  States,  U.S.  attitude,  93,  301,  303 
S.S.  Bat  Oalim,  case  of,  110,  305 
Suez  Canal,  and  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  complaint  of  Egyptian 

restrictions  on  shipping,  110,  305 
Tensions  with  neighboring  states,  567,  568,  712 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  surpluses,  with  U.S.  (1955) ,  815,  826 
Atomic   energy,   initialing   of   agreement   with   U.S. 
(1955)  for  cooperation  in  research  in  peaceful  uses 
of,  1018ft 
Copyright,  universal  convention  and  protocols  (1952), 

ratification,  906 
Egyptian-Israeli  general  armistice  agreement  (1949), 

305 
Friendship,    commerce,    and    navigation    with    U.S. 
(1951),  entry  into  force,  345n 
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Israel— Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Jordan-Israel  armistice  agreement  (1949),  303,  304 
North  Atlantic  Ocean  stations  (1954),  576 
Road  traffic  convention  (1949),  ratification,  545 
Slave  trade  and  slavery  (1926),  accession.  6  16 
Special  economic  assistance  (1953),  with  U.S.,  agree- 
ment amending  (1955),  498 
U.S.  economic  and  technical  aid  and  development  as- 
sistance, 339,  345 
U.S.  grant  and  loan  assistance,  169,  339 
U.S.  policy,  statements :  (Byroade),  301;  (Eisenhower) 

303 
U.S.  soil  conservation  expert,  307 
Israel- American  Friendship  League,  at  Tel  Aviv,  address 
(Lawson),  92 

Israel-Jordan  Mixed  Armistice  Commission,  303,  304 
Israeli-Egyptian  clash  in  the  Gaza  strip,  659,  660,  661, 

662,  860,  1016 
Israeli-Egyptian  Mixed  Armistice  Commission,  305 
Italy  : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Brosio),  credentials,  295 
Atomic  energy,  exchange  of  information  with  U.S.  in 

field  of  peaceful  uses,  615, 619 
Communism  in,  strength  of,  133,  292,  616 
Current  situation,  address  (Luce),  132 
Economy  of,  addresses  (Luce),  134,  176 
Exports  to  U.S.,  problems  confronting,  395 
NATO  Council,  declarations  on  Italian  part  in  Euro- 
pean cooperation,  831 
Trade  relations  with  U.S.,  exchange  of  memoranda,  392 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  surpluses,  with  U.S.  (1955),  1020 
Aircraft,  arrangement  with  U.S.  relating  to  admission 
of  and  acceptance  of  certificates  (1931),  termina- 
tion of  Art.  9,  313 
Aircraft,  certificates  of  airworthiness,  agreement  with 

U.S.  (1954;  1955),  313 
Atomic   energy,    initialing   of   agreement   with    U.S. 
(1955)  for  cooperation  in  research  in  peaceful  uses 
of,  1018n 

Counterpart  lira  industrial  loan  fund,  continuing  use 
of,  with  U.S.,  396,  498 

Defense  support  aid,  with  U.S.  (1955),  395,  498,  720 

Double  taxation  conventions,  with  U.S.,  taxes  on  in- 
come and  on  estates,  614,  630 

Educational  exchange,  with  U.S.,  619 

North  Atlantic  Treaty,  protocol  on  accession  of  Ger- 
many (1954),  acceptance,  465,  746 

NATO,   agreement   on   status,   national   representa- 
tives, and  international  staff,  ratification,  498 

Paris  agreements,  ratification,  465,  609 

Trieste,  memorandum  of  understanding,  with  U.S., 
U.K.,  and  Yugoslavia,  implementation,  216,  235 

U.S.  loan  of  two  submarines,  Barb  and  Dace,  ex- 
change of  notes  with  U.S.,  38 
Trieste,  settlement  of  problem  of,  400 
Visit  to  U.S.  by  Prime  Minister  Scelba  and  Foreign 
Minister  Martino,  612,  615 
zaguirre  Valladares,   Carlos,   credentials   as   Honduran 

Ambassador,  795 

ndex,  January  to  June    1955 


Jackson,  C.  D.,  U.S.  Representative  in  General  Assembly, 
economic  and  social  progress  in  non-self-governing  ter- 
ritories, statement,  69 

Jacobs,  Joseph  E.,  confirmation  as  Ambassador  to  Poland 

630 
Japan : 
Assets  in  U.S.,  conversations  on,  438 
Communism,  lack  of  success  in,  8 
Economic  and  political  problems,  811, 1045 
Economic  situation,  address  (H.  Hoover,  Jr.),  1001 
Member  Colombo  Plan,  17 

Proces- verbal   (1955)   extending  declaration   (1953)   on 
commercial  relations  between  parties  to  GATT  and 
Japan,  signatories  listed,  1058 
Trade,  necessity  for,  129, 1001, 1045, 1051 
Trade-agreement   negotiations,    supplementary    notice, 

359,  362,  363 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  surpluses,  agreements  with  U.S.,  entry 

into  force,  204,  957, 1020 
Compensation  for  damage  as  result  of  U.S.  nuclear 
tests  in  Marshall  Islands,  U.S.  and  Japanese  ex- 
change of  notes,  90, 206 
Customs  facilities  for  touring  ( 1954) ,  signature,  37 
Customs  on  private  road  vehicles,  temporary  importa- 
tion (1954),  signature,  37 
Double  taxation,  conventions  for  avoidance  of  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  estates  and  on  income,  with 
U.S.  (1954) ,  498,  665,  666,  702 
Loan  of  U.S.  naval  vessels,  proces-verbal  providing 

for  annex  to  agreement  for,  282 
Military  equipment,  arrangement  relating  to  furnish- 
ing, pursuant  to  mutual  defense  assistance  agree- 
ment, with  U.S.  (1955) ,  244 
Mutual  defense,  with  U.S.,  80,  129,  328,  377,  459,  524, 

954,  1000 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on :  negotiations 
toward  participation  by  Japan,  129,  706,  812 ;  par- 
ticipation in  on  provisional  basis,  495,  496,  706 ;  pro- 
tocol of  accession  and  decision  agreeing  to  accession, 
1051,  (texts)  1053  and  1055, 1059 
Technical  cooperation  agreement,  to  raise  productiv- 
ity, with  U.S.  (1955) ,  701, 982 
Vested  assets  in  U.S.,  conversations,  joint  statement  by 

U.S.  and  Japanese  delegations,  848 
War  criminals,   Executive  order   amending  Executive 
order  establishing  clemency  board,  998 
Japanese-American  orphans,  admission  to  United  States, 

90 
Jenkins,  Alfred  le  S.,  article  on  China  and  the  stakes  in 

Asia,  3 
Jernegan,  John  D.,  address  on  Middle  East  defense,  564 
Jerusalem : 
Internationalization  of,  protest  by  Arab  States  at  pres- 
entation there  of  Ambassador  Lawson's  credentials, 
306 
Violence  between  Jordan  and  Israel,  U.S.  attitude,  304 
Jewish  Restitution  Successor  Organization,  designated  by 
Executive   order   to   receive   unclaimed   property   of 
victims  of  Nazi  persecution,  276 
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Johnson,  A.  M.  Ade,  U.S.  representative  to  General  As- 
sembly, statements: 
Forced  labor  in  Soviet  Union  and  satellites,  and  in 

Communist  China,  99 
Freedom  of  information,  58 
Greenland,  new  status  of,  68 
Johnston,  Eric,  the  President's  Personal  Representative  in 
Near  East,  report  to  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
on  attitude  of  interested  states  in  sharing  Jordan 
waters,  25,  346 
Johnston,  Senator  Olin  D.,  inquiry  as  to  security  status 
of  State  Department  employees  and  reply  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Morton,  245 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff : 

Personnel  strengths,  discussions  with  the  President  and 

Secretary  of  Defense,  87 
Recommendations  on  military  assistance,  166 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  686 
Jones,  Richard  Lee,  confirmed  as  Ambassador  to  Liberia, 

982 
Joi-dan : 

Border  incidents,  U.S.  attitude,  303 

Jerusalem,  violence  in,  U.S.  attitude,  304 

Plan  for  Jordan  Valley  development,  attitude,  346 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Israel- Jordan  armistice  (1949),  303,  304 
Relief  supplies,  duty-free  entry  and  defrayment  of 
inland  transportation,  with  U.S.,  786 
U.S.  development  assistance,  339,  722 
U.S.  grant  and  loan  assistance,  169, 339 
U.S.  technical  and  economic  aid,  345,  765 
Jordan  River  Valley,  international  sharing  of  waters  by 
Jordan,  Lebanon,  Syria,  and  Israel  (Johnston  plan), 
25,  26,  346,  765 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Southeast  Asia,  aid  to 
refugees  from  North  Viet-Nam,  227 

Kalijarvi,  Thorsten  V. : 
Antitrust  policies  and  foreign  trade,  statement,  974 
Foreign  policy  and  the  teacher,  address,  1040 
Relative  power  positions  of  free  world  and  Soviet  bloc, 
article,  806 
Key,  David  McK.,  Assistant  Secretary  for  International 
Organization  Affairs,  addresses : 
American  citizen  and  U.N.,  333 
Current  problems  in  U.N.,  268 
Educational  exchange,  role  of  U.S.  Government,  381 
United  Nations,  achievements,  466,  768 
Kimbel,  William  A.,  U.S.  representative  at  session  of  ECE, 

546 
Knight,  Miss  Frances  G.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

745 
Kocher,  Eric,   nomination  as  Consul  General  at  Kuala 

Lumpur,  906 
Korea  (sec  also  Korean  Armistice)  : 

Date  of  termination  of  combatant  activities,  90 
Economy,  Improvement  in,  299 
Territorial  waters,  claim,  935 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Agricultural  surpluses,  with  U.S.    (1955),  entry  into 

force,  1006,  1059 
Economic  aid,  U.S.,  continuation  of,  agreed  minute, 
296,  299 
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Korea — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Initial  financial  and  property  settlement  agreement 

(1948),  with  U.S.,  290 
Loan  of  U.S.  naval  vessels,  with  annex  (1955) ,  498 
Mutual  defense,  with  U.S.,  44,  80,  129,  328,  377,  459, 

524,  724,  726,  954,  1000 
Relief  supplies,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  duty-free 

entry  and  inland  transportation,  906 
Telecommunication  convention,  international  (1952), 
final  protocol,  and  additional  protocols,  ratification, 
313 
Universal  postal  convention  (1952),  ratification,  746 
U.S.  defense  support  and  aid  in  reconstruction,  296,  718, 

720 
U.S.  economic  assistance  (1945-54),  article,  296,  300 
U.S.  military  assistance  and  direct  forces  support,  167, 
296,  712 
Korea,   Civil  Assistance  Command,   channel  for  aid  to 

Korea,  297,  298 
Korean  Armistice : 

Communist  violations,  426,  552 

U.N.  Command  personnel  held  prisoner  in  violation  of, 
190 

Korean  war  (1950)  : 
Due  to   Soviet  misinformation  furnished  to  Kremlin, 

address  (Stassen),  805 
Failure  of  Communist  aggression,  6,  8,  292,  420,  769 
Relation  to  Indochina,  378 

Soviet  promotion  of  aggression,  statement  (Dulles),  327 
Kotelawala,  Sir  John,  Premier  of  Ceylon,  visit  to  U.S.,  256 
Krekeler,  Heinz  L.,  German  Ambassador : 
Conveys  gift  from  German  people,  221 
Presentation  of  credentials,  795 
Remarks  on  depositing  accession  to  NAT,  793 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaya,  elevation  to  Consulate  General, 
906 


Labor : 

Forced  labor  in  Soviet  Union  and  satellites  and  in  Com-    i 
munist    China,    statements    in    General    Assembly 
(Johnson;  Green),  99,  106 
Foreign  affairs,  concern  with,  address  (Murphy) ,  84 
Offshore  contracts  to  be  placed  where  free  labor  benefits, 
229 
Lake  Ontario,  proposal  by  International  Joint  Commission 

for  regulating  water  levels,  563 
Laos: 
Communist  aggression  and  subversion,  218,  420, 460 
Secretary  Dulles,  visit  to,  332,  461 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Aviation  convention,  international  civil   (1944),  ad- 
herence, 1058 
Manila  Pact,  measure  of  participation  in,  372,  378, 

379,  459,  726 
Plant  protection  convention  (1951),  adherence,  630 
World  Meteorological  Organization  (1947),  accession, 
1020 

U.S.  defense  support,  51,  169,  720 
U.S.  economic  and  technical  assistance,  FOA  program, 

569 
Viet-Nam,  differences,  379 
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Liit in  America : 
Addresses  and  statements:   (Eisenhower),  713;   (Hol- 
land), 598;  (Nixon),  687 
Claims  of  certain  states  to  territorial  waters  in  excess 
of  three  miles,  to  continental  shelf,  and  to  its  sea, 
985,  937,  938,  939 
Coffee  trade,  importance  to,  941,  942 
Communism,  Caracas  declaration  against,  43,  79,  215, 

217,  376,  5SS,  600,  729,  730,  770,  994 
Communist  problem  in,  notably  Guatemala,  484 
Economic  situation,  address  (Kalijarvi),  808 
Editors  and  publishers,  U.S.  tour  under  educational  ex- 
change program,  440 
FOA  meeting  at  Buenos  Aires,  277 
Loans  to: 
Contrasted  with  loans  to  Europe,  address  (Dulles), 

730,  968 
Export-Import  Bank,  increase  in,  731 
Preferred  to  grants,  523,  591, 592,  603,  604 
Technical  cooperation  programs,  accomplishments,  713 
U.S.  relations  with  countries  of,  (1930-55),  article,  483 
Lawson,  Edward  B.,  address  at  Tel  Aviv  before  Israel- 
American  Friendship  League,  92 
Lebanon : 
Atomic  energy,  initialing  of  agreement  with  U.S.  (1955) 
for  cooperation  in  research  in  peaceful  uses  of, 
1018n 
Jordan  Valley  development,  attitude  toward  plan  for, 

346 
Litani  River  Basin  project,  U.S.  aid,  764 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Heath),  confirmation,  366 
U.S.  development  assistance  and  economic  aid,  339,  346 

722,  765 
U.S.  grant  and  loan  assistance,  169 
U.S.  technical  aid,  346,  765 
l<egion  of  Merit : 
Award  to  foreign  military  personnel  (Ex.  Order  10600) 

650 
Citation  of  award  to  Field  Marshal  P.  Pibulsonggram  of 
Thailand,  841 
legislation,  foreign  policy,  listed,  98,  153,  232,  280,  387 

443,  573,  658,  805 
^end-Lease  Act,  vessels  of  U.S.  Navy  loaned  to  U.S.S.R. 
under,  number  returned  and  agreements  (1954;  1955) 
for  return,  52, 113,  969, 1060 
Iberia : 

Loan  from  Export-Import  Bank  for  highway  construc- 
tion, 232 

U.S.  Ambassador  (Jones),  confirmation,  982 

U.S.  technical  assistance,  including  correction  of  shore 
erosion  endangering  harbor,  350,  358 

Visit  of  President  Tubman  to  U.S.  (1954) ,  256 
abya: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Muntasser ) ,  credentials,  840 
Embassy  status,  351 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.  : 

Base  agreement,  with  U.S.  (1954) ,  351 

Economic  aid,  with  U.S.,  for  development  assistance 
and  grain  for  relief,  339,  351 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Tappin),  confirmation,  246 
U.S.  emergency  shipment,  726 
U.S.  grant  and  loan  assistance,  169, 351 
U.S.  technical  assistance,  350 

tdex,  January  to  June    1955 


Libya — Continued 
Visit  of  Premier  Ben  Halim  to  U.S.  (1954) ,  256 

Licensing  fees  on  munitions  imports  and  exports,  effec- 
tive date,  51 

Lippmann,  Walter,  quotation  on  power  of  mass  opinion  in 
democracy,  1041 

Litvinov,  Maxim  M.,  exchange  of  notes  with  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  (1933)  on  rights  of  U.S.  nationals  in  Soviet 
Union  respecting  religious  liberty,  425 ;  Soviet  viola- 
tion, 424 

Liu  Shao-chi,  spokesman  for  Chinese  Communists,  127 
Loans,  U.N.    See  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 

and  Development 
Loans  and  credits   (see  also  Export-Import  Bank)  : 
Austria,  883 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  agreement  amend- 
ing loan  agreement,  38 
India,  654 
Iran,  696 
Latin  America,  procedures  for  and  volume  of  loans,  591, 

592,  603,  604,  713,  731 
Liberia,  232 

National  Power  and  Light  Co.,  of  Costa  Rica,  604 
Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  countries  of,  169, 

339,  345,  346,  347,  349,  351,  696 
Pakistan,  349,  654 

Preferable  to  grants,  523,  591, 592,  603, 604 
Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  Jr. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Chinese  offshore  islands,  armed  hostilities,  U.S.  at- 
titude on   invitation   to  Communist  China   to  be 
present  at  Security  Council  discussion,  251,  252,  253, 
365 
Cyprus  case,  statements  in  support  in  General  As- 
sembly of  New  Zealand  resolution,  31,  266 
Disarmament,  meeting  in  London,  450 
Egyptian-Israeli  dispute  and  Gaza  incident,  659,  660, 

661 
Moroccan  question  and  Tunisian  question  in  General 

Assembly,  28,  29,  30 
Release  by  Communist  China  of  U.S.  aviators,  953 
Technical  assistance,  U.N.  program,  U.S.  support  for, 
351;  testimony  before  committee  of  Congress,  663 
U.S.  intervention  in  Chinese  internal  affairs,  denial, 
252 
Correspondence : 
Egyptian-Israeli  clashes  in  Gaza  Strip,  letter  to  Se- 
curity Council  members,  1016 
U.N.  official,  expanded  program  for  technical  assist- 
ance, U.S.  pledge  to,  861 
Subcommittee   of   Five   of  Disarmament   Commission, 
U.S.  representative,  235 
Lodge,  John,  confirmed  as  Ambassador  to  Spain,  246 
Logistic  support  for  nation  unable  to  equip  own  forces  in 
case  of  enforcement  measures  for  removal  of  threat 
to  peace,  General  Assembly  resolution  (1954),  434 
Logistics.    See  Air  Logistics  under  Aviation 
London  agreements  (1954),  statements  (Dulles),  43,  188, 

606 
London  Daily  Express,  on  forced  labor  in   Communist 

China,  101 
London  Debt  Agreement  (1953),  438 
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"Long  haul"  concept  of  foreign  policy,  44 
Lord,  Mrs.  Oswald  B.,  U.S.  representative,  to  attend  ses- 
sion of  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  576 
Lowdermilk,  William  Clay,  soil  expert,  to  Israel  under 

exchange  program,  307 
Luce,  Clare  Boothe,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Italy,  addresses: 
American  diplomacy  at  work,  616 
Italy  in  1955,  132 
World  trade  and  U.S.  security,  174 
Luxembourg  (see  also  Belgo-Luxembourg)  : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Customs  facilities  for  touring   (1954),  signature,  37 
Customs   on   private   road   vehicles,    temporary   im- 
portation (1954),  signature,  37 
Obscene     publications,     protocol     (1949)     amending 

agreement  (1910)  for  suppression  of,  702 
Plant  protection  convention   (1951),  ratification,  544 
White  slave  traffic,  protocol  (1949)  amending  previ- 
ous agreements,  acceptance,  702 
Lyon,  Cecil  B.,  Director  of  the  Office  of  German  Affairs, 
address  on  the  new  Germany,  183 

MacColl,  Bene,  correspondent  of  London  Daily  Express,  on 

forced  labor  in  China,  101 
McCormick,  Admiral  Lynde  D.,  report  to  Standing  Group, 

NATO,  excerpt,  512 
McDonnell,  James,  appointment  as  chairman  of  U.N.  10th 

anniversary  program,  385 
McFall,  Jack  K.,  confirmation  as   Ambassador  to   Fin- 
land, 113 
Madsen,  Matthias,  appointed  U.S.  member  on  Pacific  Hali- 
but Commission,  1061 
Magloire,   Paul  E.,  President  of  Haiti,   address  before 

joint  session  of  Congress,  273 
Magsaysay,  President,  of  the  Philippines,  tribute  (Dulles), 

332,  462 
Mahoney,  Charles  H,  U.S.  representative  in  General  As- 
sembly,  statements  on  problems  of  high  seas  and 
forthcoming  report,  62 
Malaya : 

Kuala  Lumpur,  elevation  to  Consulate  General,  906 
Protection  under  mutual  security  treaties,  459 
Manila  Pact  (Southeast  Asia  collective  defense  treaty)  : 
Council,  Bangkok  conference : 
Plans  and  U.S.  delegation,  89,  318 
Texts  of  communique  and   statement,   and   opening 
and  closing  statements  (Dulles),  371,  373,  374 
Council,   designation   of  military  advisers  and   repre- 
sentatives, 372,  465 ;  meetings  of  military  advisers, 
373,  460 
History  and  provisions  of,  371,  378,  726,  727,  729,  770 
Ratification  and  entry  into  force,  37,  281,  328,  398,  498, 

524 
Soviet  criticism,  331 

Statements:    (Dulles),  43,  219,  330,  332,  459;    (Eisen- 
hower), 80;  (Murphy),  85,  524;  (Robertson),  126, 
128,  130;  (Sebald),  378 
Mao  Tse-tung : 

On  forced  labor  in  Communist  China,  101 
Self-portrait,  127 
Maps: 
Africa  (North),  Asia  (South),  and  Near  East,  258 
Austria,  920 
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Maps — Continued 
Germany,  794 
Israel,  303 
Pan  American  Highway  System,  Principal  routes  of, 

facing  596 
World,  showing  U.S.  collective  defense  arrangements, 
478 
Marshall  Islands,  nuclear  tests  in,  U.S.  compensation  for 
damage,  U.S.  and  Japanese  exchange  of  notes,  90 
206 
Marshall  Plan  (1947),  47,  216,  292,  711,  803,  808 
Martino,   Gaetano,   Italian    Foreign    Minister,    visit    to 

Washington  and  remarks  by,  612,  615 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  study  issued  by 
Center  for  International  Studies  on  expanded  world 
trade,  963 
Massive  retaliation,  inadequacy  of,  682 
Masters  and  officers  on  merchant  ships,  convention  on 
minimum  requirement  (1936),  ratification  by  Argen- 
tina, 746 
Matsu  Island,  relation  to  defense  of  Formosa,  421,  526, 

527,  1001 
Meeting  of  Heads  of  Government : 

Discussion  of,  875,  876,  914,  989,  990,  996,  1036 
Three-power  preliminary  meeting,  purpose  of,  759,  991; 

tripartite  statement,  1030 
Tripartite  notes  by  France,  U.K.,  and  U.S.  to  Soviet 
Union  proposing,  832,  989 ;  Soviet  acceptance,  915n 
Mendes-France,  Pierre,  Premier  of  France,  statements  on 

French  problems  in  North  Africa,  307 
Menzies,  Robert  G.,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia : 
Address  before  House  of  Representatives,  560 
Visit  to  Washington,  295 
Metric  standards,  project  to  redefine,  55 
Mexico : 

Claim  to  extended  territorial  waters,  939 
Political  conditions,  address  (Nixon),  589,  593 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Industrial  productivity,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  pro- 
gram promoting  (1955),  1059 
Migratory  workers,  with  U.S.  (1955),  701,  866 
Non-occupational  insurance  for  injuries  and  illnesses 
of  Mexican  workers,  with  U.S.,  74 

Middle  East : 

Agriculture  and  democracy  in,  article  (Tannous),  354 
Defense  of  and  U.S.  support  to,  565,  566,  569 
Northern  tier  concept,  43,  86,  354,  568,  839,  954 
U.S.  definition  of,  564 
U.S.  policy  in,  355 
Migrant  labor  agreement  ( 1951 ) ,  with  Mexico,  as  amended 

(1955),  701,  866 
Military   assistance    (see  also  Defense  support;   Direct 
forces  support;  Mutual  defense)  : 
Agreements  with :  Cambodia,  891 ;  Cuba,  944 ;  Far  East- 
ern nations,  726 ;  Guatemala,  1019 ;  Haiti,  244,  282; 
Philippines,  906 
Equipment : 
Increase  in  European  production,  11 
Integration  of  equipment  of  U.S.  and  allied  forces,  714 
Europe,  including  Germany,  amount  of  aid,  711, 724  \ 
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Military  assistance — Continued 
Program: 
Global,  total  value,  724,  798 
NATO  program,  coordination  with,  167,  1038 
Recommendations,  budget  message  (Eisenhower),  166 
Military  equipment,  arrangement  with  Japan,  relative  to 
furnishing,   pursuant  to  mutual  defense  assistance 
agreement  (1954),  244 
Military    missions,    extension    of    previous    agreements 
with— 
Ecuador,  982 
Iran,  630,  724,  839 
Military  program,  U.S.: 
Personnel  strengths,  correspondence  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  87 
President's  message  to  Congress,  81 
Ministers  of  Finance  and  Economy,  meeting  in  Rio  de 

Janeiro  (1954),  729,  731,  743 
Mitchell,  William  L.,  delegate  to  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence on  Social  Security,  545 
Mobile  striking  power,  new  strategic  concept,  12 
Molotov,  V.  M.,  statement  on  Austrian  state  treaty,  735 
Monaco,  acceptance,  convention  on  safety  of  life  at  sea 

(194S),  1058 
Moroccan    situation,    General    Assembly    resolution    and 

statements  (Lodge),  28,  29,  30 
Morton,  Thruston  B. : 
Address  on  peace  through  collective  security,  215 
Reply  to  Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston  concerning  State 
Department  personnel,  245 
Moscow  Declaration  (1943),  pledges  of  fulfilled  by  Aus- 
trian state  treaty,  1007,  1008,  1009,  1013,  1015 
Mulliken,  Otis  E.,  delegate  to  session  of  Governing  Body 

(ILO),  365 
Munitions  Control,  Office  of,  articles  on  activities  and 

U.S.  policy,  51,  542,  884 
Muntasser,  Saddiq,  credentials  as  Libyan  Ambassador,  840 
Murphy,  Robert  D.,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
addresses : 
Asia,  521,  835 

Fundamentals  of  collective  security,  796 
Labor's  concern  with  foreign  affairs,  84 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agreements  (see  also  Military 
assistance;  Mutual  defense  treaties)  with— 
Belgium : 

Agreement  (1955),  amending  agreement  (1950),  866 
Agreement   (1953),  disposal  of  excess  property  fur- 
nished, entry  into  force,  498 
Ethiopia,  724 
Iraq,  339,  341,  724,  839 
Japan,  244 
Netherlands,  agreement   (1950),  program  of  facilities 

assistance  pursuant  to,  agreement  (1955),  1020 
Pakistan,  339,  340,  341,  342,  459,  724,  839 
Thailand,  459,  718,  720,  724 
lutual  defense  treaties    (see  also  Military  assistance; 

Mutual  defense  assistance  agreements)  : 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  trilateral  treaty  with  U.S., 

80, 129,  328,  377,  459,  524,  954, 1000 
China,  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  bilateral  treaties 
with  U.S.,  80,  129,  150,  211,  287,  328,  377,  420,  453, 
459,  524,  954,  1000 
List  of  Asian  countries  covered  by,  459, 954, 1000 
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Mutual  Security  Act  (1954)  : 

Agricultural  surpluses,  provision  relating  to,  138,  203 

Authority  under  to  control  import  and  export  of  muni- 
tions, 884,  886,  887 

Encouragement  of  international  travel,  direction  to  the 
President,  494 

Financial  aid  under,  for  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Viet-Nam 
51 

Loans  under,  responsibilities  of  FOA  and  Export-Import 

Bank,  232,  696 
Mutual  security  program  under,  714,  715,  717 
Mutual  security  program  (see  also  Mutual  defense)  : 
Budget  recommendations,  fiscal  year  1955,  338 
Budget  recommendations,  fiscal  year  1956: 
Messages  to  Congress    (Eisenhower),  163,  166    354 

695,  711.  713 
Statements  before  committees  of  Congress  (Dulles) 

171,  287,  854,  911 
Cumulative  effects  of,  statement  (Dulles),  911 
Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries.     See 

Technical  and  economic  aid 
Far  East  and  Pacific,  stabilization  of  free  nations  of 

695,  712,  726,  727 
FOA,  regional  meeting,  277 
Military  aid  to  foreign  countries.     See  Defense  support ; 

Military  assistance 
Mutual  security  treaties,  value,  statements    (Dulles), 

171,  328,  459 
Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  countries  of,  new 

approaches  to  security,  article  (Howard),  338 
Objective  of  program,  711,  715,  797 

Report  to  Congress  on  program   (July-Dec.  1954),  ex- 
cerpts, 717 

Narcotics,  opium  protocol  (1953)  : 

Accession  by  Australia  for  specified  territories,  398 
Ratification  by  U.S.,  398 ;  by  Pakistan,  702 
Nash,  James  P.,  U.S.  representative  to  General  Assembly, 
statement   on   conference   to   study   conservation  of 
fisheries,  64 
Nathan,  Otto,  passport  case  of,  1050 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  644 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  aid  to  refugees 
from   North    Viet-Nam   and   cooperation   in   refugee 
program,  227,  486 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  v.  Republic  of  China  et 

al.,  Supreme  Court  decision,  557 
National  Cotton  Council,  883 
National  Reserve  Plan,  statement  (Dulles),  514 
National  Science  Foundation,  644 

National  Security  Council,  creation  and  activities,  531,  715 
NATO.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Naval  base  and  fleet  facilities,  additional,  NATO  project 

89 
Naval  missions,  agreements  with — 

Brazil  (1954),  amending  agreement  (1942),  74 
Cuba  (1955),  extending  agreement  (1951),  1020 
Navarre  Plan,  building  up  local  forces,  13 
Near  East : 

Economic  development  projects,  U.S.  aid,  344,  351,  764, 

765 
Land  turned  over  to  peasants  by  Shah  of  Iran,  by  private 
individuals,  and  by  states,  763 
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Near  East — Continued 
Public  health,  students  studying  in  U.S.,  766 
Social  discontent,  article  (Dorsey),  760 
Technical  assistance,  U.S.,  and  programs  of  U.N.  special- 
ized agencies,  345,  763,  765,  766 
Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa : 

Communist  menace  in  area,  481,  761,  762 

U.S.  policy  in  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  (1954), 

article  (Howard),  256,301,  338 
U.S.  relations  with  countries  of  (1930-55),  article,  481 
Negro,  American,  status  of,  statement  (Green)  in  General 

Assembly,  107 
Nepal : 

FOA,  relief  program  after  floods,  348,  726 
U.S.  Ambassador  ( Cooper ),  confirmation,  366 
U.S.  technical  and  economic  aid,  347 
Netherlands : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  defense  technical  center,   agreement  with   U.S. 

(1954),  157,  398 
Claims  to   looted  securities    (1951),   and  claims   to 
German   enemy   assets,   under   Brussels   intercus- 
todial  agreement  (1947),  discussions,  998 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  con- 
vention (1952)  to  facilitate  import,  accession  also 
for  listed  territories,  1020 
International  telecommunication  convention    (1952), 
ratifications  of  Netherlands  and  listed  territories, 
1058 
Mutual    defense    assistance    agreement    with    U.S. 
(1950),  agreement  on  program  of  facilities  pur- 
suant to  (1955),  1020 
Patent  rights  and  technical  information,  agreement 

(1955),  with  U.S.,  for  interchange,  906 
Road  traffic  convention  (1949),  notification  of  exten- 
sion to  Netherlands  New  Guinea  and  Surinam,  545 
Tariff  concessions,  agreement  between  U.S.,  Belgo- 
Luxembourg  Economic  Union,  and   (1955),   (text) 
1055,  1059 
Netherlands  New  Guinea,  road  traffic  convention  (1949), 

extension  to,  545 
Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission : 

Investigation  of  Communist  violation  of  Korean  armis- 
tice, 427 
Question  of  termination,  429 
Neutrality : 

Austrian  plans  respecting,  1010, 1015 
Statement    (Dulles)    with   respect  to  Austria  and  to 
Germany,  932 
New  York  Times,  articles  by  Harrison  Salisbury  on  forced 

labor  in  Soviet  Union,  109 
New  Zealand : 
Chinese  offshore  islands,  request  by  representative  for 
meeting  of  Security  Council  to  consider  hostilities 
in  area  of,  251,  253,  289,  330;  U.S.  attitude,  253, 
365,  552 
Resolution  in  General  Assembly,  not  to  consider  Cyprus 

case  further,  261,  263,  266 
Resolution  in  Security  Council  regarding  Egyptian  re- 
strictions on  Suez  Canal  traffic,  305 


New  Zealand — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

International  telecommunication  convention,  addi- 
tional protocols,  and  final  protocol  (1952),  ratifi- 
cation (also  for  listed  territories),  982 
Manila  Pact,  statement  and  communique  by  Council 
meeting  of  signatories  to,  371 ;  ratification  and 
entry  into  force,  398 
Mutual  defense,  with  U.S.  and  Australia,  80,  129,  328, 

377,  459,  524,  954,  1000 
Universal  postal  convention  (1952) ,  ratification,  630 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Hendrickson),  confirmation,  246 
Newfoundland,  investment  of  foreign  capital  in,  results,  21 
Nicaragua : 

Conflict  in  Costa  Rica,  question  of  implication  in,  179, 

180,  181 
Cooperative  programs  in  education  and  health,  agree- 
ments with  U.S.,  826 
Political  conditions,  address  (Nixon) ,  588,  594 
Nicaraguan-Salvadoran  free  trade  area,  498 
Nichols,  Clarence  W.,  designation  in  State  Department,  282 
Nigeria,  evolution  of,  318 
Nixon,  Richard  M.,  Vice  President: 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Inter-American  Highway,  recommending  completion, 

592,  596 
Meeting  the  people  of  Central  America,  587 
Nonimmigrant  visas,  agreement  with  Guatemala,  entry 

into  force,  281 
Noninterference  in  internal  affairs  of  other  nations  (see 
also  Intervention),  restrictive  business  practices  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with,  975 
Non-self-governing  territories,  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress, statement  (Jackson)  in  General  Assembly,  69 
North  Atlantic  community,  address  by  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Great  Britain  (Aldrich),  503 
North  Atlantic  Council : 

Defense  production  and  mobilization,  meeting  called  by 

Defense  Production  Committee,  125 
Defensive  strength,  report  to  Council  by  Military  Com- 
mittee, 10 
Italian  part  in  European  cooperation,  declarations  on, 

831 
Ministerial  meetings : 

Dec.  1954:  communique,  10;  statement  (Dulles),  9 
May  1955:  communique,  831;   statements    (Dulles), 
831,  872,  911,  914 
Permanent  Representatives  and  other  members,  visit 
to  North  American  installations,  833 
North   Atlantic   Ocean    stations,    agreement   on    (1954), 

entry  into  force,  576 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  (NAT)  : 

Accession  of  Germany,  protocol  (1954),  acceptances  by 

all  parties  to  NAT,  465,  545,  605,  609,  666,  746,  786, 

826 ;  accession  deposited  by  Germany,  793,  826,  831 

Agreement  between  parties  to,  regarding  status  of  forces 

(1951),  ratification  by  Denmark,  982 
Agreement  on  status  of  NATO,  national  representatives 
and  staff  (1951):  ratification  by  Belgium,  453; 
France,  281;  Italy,  498;  U.K.  74;  signature  by 
Greece,  866 
European  situation  at  time  of  signing,  address  (Aid- 
rich),  503,  504 
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North  Atlantic  Treaty — Continued 

Protocol  on  status  of  International  military  headquar- 
ters (1952),  ratification  by  Denmark,  982;  France, 
281 
U.S.  policy  declaration   on   Western  European   Union, 

involving  policy  on  NAT,  -104,  466 
Western  European  Union,  relation  to,  294,  465,  G08,  831 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  : 
Address  (Gruenther),  on  European  defense,  515 
Agreement   between   parties    to   NAT   for   cooperation 
regarding  atomic  information,  text  of  draft,  686, 
687 
Air  training  programs,  510 
Anniversary  of  treaty  signature,  address  (Perkins) ,  681 ; 

statement  (Dulles),  685 
Annual  review  of  capabilities  and  annual  survey,  724, 

1038 
Contribution  to  objectives  of  U.N.,  769 
Council.     See  North  Atlantic  Council 
Cyprus  case,  effect  on  relations  of  constituent  countries, 

262,  264,  265,  266 
Defense  expenditures  by  our  allies,  statement  (Murphy), 

800 
Defense  expenditures  of  NATO   countries    (1949-53), 
Annex  A  to  excerpt  from  Lord  Ismay's  report  on 
NATO,  513 
Defensive  nature  of,  in  connection  with  remarks   of 
General     Stevenson,     U.S.A.,    exchange    of    aide- 
memoire,  by  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union,  137 
Defensive  power,  increase  of,  43,  80,  724 
Germany,  welcoming  into  membership,  188,  793,  805,  831, 

872,  911,  914 
Greece  and  Turkey,  membership  in,  339, 341, 342,  343 
History  of,  505,  855, 1036, 1038 

Information  program,  visit  to  U.S.  by  group  of  reporters, 
officials  and  others  from  NATO  countries,  267,  441, 
833 
Infrastructure  program  (1955),  including  airfields,  fleet 

facilities,  and  oil  pipelines,  89 
Maneuvers  for  training  purposes,  509 
XATO:  The  First  Five  Years,  report  by  Lord  Ismay, 

excerpt,  506 
Standing   Group    and    Military   Representatives    Com- 
mittee, headquarters,  834 
Turkey  and  Greece,  contribution  to,  339,  341, 342, 343 
Western  European  Union,  relation  to,  465,  831 
North  Korea : 
Communism,  attitude  toward,  5,  6,  8 
Illegal  introduction  of  combat  aircraft  in  violation  of 
armistice,  426 
'Northern  tier"  concept,  in  Middle  East,  43,  86,  354,  568, 

839,  954 
N'orway : 
Cyprus  case,  opposing  inclusion  on  General  Assembly 

agenda,  265 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

North  Atlantic  Treaty,  accession  of  Germany  (1954), 

acceptance,  746 
Patent  rights  and  technical  information,  agreement 
with  U.S.  for  interchange  of  (1955),  786 
Norwegian  fisheries  case,  judgment  by  International  Court 
of  Justice,  936 
u,  U,  Prime  Minister  of  Burma,  visit  to  U.S.,  840 


ndex,  January  to  June    1955 


Nuclear  science.    Sec  Atomic  energy 
Nuclear  studies : 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  of,  691,  705 

School  of  Nuclear  Science  and  Engineering,  421,  553, 
815,  891,  804 
Nuclear  tests  in  Marshall  Islands,  U.S.  compensation  to 
Japanese  for  damage,  U.S.  and  Japanese  exchange 
of  notes,  90,  206 
Nykopp,  Johan  Albert,  credentials  as  Finnish  Ambassador 
to  U.S.,  214 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies,  training  course, 

691,  705 
OAS.     See  Organization  of  American  States 
Obscene  publications,   protocol    (1949)    amending  agree- 
ment (1910),  acceptance  by  Luxembourg,  702 
Occupation  regime  in  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  pro- 
tocol on  termination  of  (1954),  ratification  by  France, 
43,  188,  605,  609,  826;  Germany,  746;  U.K.,  826;  U.S. 
605«,  609,  666,  727,  746 
OEEC.     See  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coop- 
eration. 
Office  for  Foreign  Investment,  established  in  Commerce 

Department,  848 
Offshore  islands.     See  under  China,  Republic  of 
Offshore  procurement : 

Agreements  with :  Germany,  786 ;  Greece,  74,  1059 
Contracts,  amount  of,  725 

Free  labor,  not  Communist  labor,  to  benefit,  229 
Oil: 
Anglo-Iranian  controversy,  solution,  217,  257,  269 
Austrian,  Soviet  relinquishment  under  state  treaty,  1010, 

1014 
Brazilian  oil  shale,  technical  cooperation  on  prospect- 
ing, 453 
Imports  and  domestic  production,  desirable  proportion, 
recommendations  by  Advisory  Committee  on  Energy 
Supplies,  489 
Middle  East,  resources  of,  565 

Nationalization,  Communist  preference,  vs.  free  enter- 
prise, address  ( H.  Hoover,  Jr. ) ,  956 
Pipelines,  additional,  NATO  project,  89,  520 
Price  in  Western  Europe,  U.S.  views  on  study  by  ECE 

secretariat,  558 
Production  and  problems,  355 
Oil  Consortium,  agreement  with  Iranian  Government  re- 
specting oil  production,  257 
Operation   Brotherhood,   operated   by  Philippine   Junior 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  461 
Operations  Coordinating  Board : 
Interdepartmental  body,  474 
USIA  Director  to  be  member  of,  436 
Organization      for      European      Economic      Cooperation 
(OEEC)  : 
Beginnings,  770 

Long-range  economic  plan  for  Italy,  135 
Program  to  facilitate  travel,  743 

Report,  entitled  Private  U.S.  Investment  in  Europe  and 
the  Overseas  Territories,  137 
Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation  (OTC)  : 
Agreement  (1955),  signature,  577, 1058 ;  text,  579 
Purpose,  to  administer  GATT,  48,  495,  577,  800,  879, 
960,  962 
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President's  message  to   Congress  recommending  U.S. 
membership,  678,  879 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  : 

Charter,  ratification  by  Guatemala,  666 

Costa  Rica,  success  in  terminating  hostilities  in,  178, 
270,  333,  600,  770 

Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  settlement  of  dispute  be- 
tween, 179, 180, 181,  588 

Inter-American  Commission  of  Women,  meeting  of  As- 
sembly, 1017 

Resignation  of  Merwin  L.  Bohan  as  U.S.  representative 
on  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
366 

Resolution  on  situation  in  Costa  Rica,  calling  upon  mem- 
bers for  certain  aid,  131 

Resolution  requesting  member  states  to  expedite  orders 
from  Costa  Rica  for  aircraft,  182 

U.S.  aircraft  available  for  observation  flights  in  Central 
America,  131 

U.S.  contribution,  713 

Value,  address  (Dulles),  728 
OTC.    See  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  938, 939 

Pacific  Charter : 

Beginnings,  86,  124,  128 
Principles  of,  331, 371, 373,  379, 461,  524 
Pacific,  Western,  defense  of: 

Message  to  Congress  (Eisenhower),  on  defense  of  For- 
mosa, 211 
Statements    (Dulles)    on  mutual  defense  treaty  with 
China  and  Act  of  Congress  authorizing  defense  of 
Formosa,  287,  329,  644 
Statements  (Murphy;  H.  Hoover,  Jr.)  on  importance  of 
Formosa  to  defense  of  Pacific,  525, 1000 
Pakistan : 

Premier  Mohammed  Ali,  conversation  with  Chou  En-lai, 

759 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  surplus  commodities,  with  U.S.,  204,  282, 

(text)  311 
Defense  support  with  U.S.,  entry  into  force,  157,  282, 

(text),  308,  654,  720 
Economic  aid,  with  U.S.,  157 
Emergency    flood    assistance,    agreement    amending 

agreement  (1954),  with  U.S.,  157,  349 
International  telecommunications  convention  (1952), 

ratification,  37 
Investment  guaranties,  with  U.S.,  982, 1018 
Manila  Pact:  communique  and  statement  by  Council 
meeting  of  signatories  to,  371 ;   entry  into  force. 
342,  SOS 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agreement,  with  U.S.,  339, 

841,  342,  459,  724,  839 
Narcotic  drugs,  opium  protocol   (1953),  ratification, 

702 
Technical  cooperation,  agreement  (1955),  with  U.S., 
supplementing  agreement  (1951),  282 
Turkey,  friendly  cooperation,  agreement  with    (1954), 
mum, :ii. ire,  889,  340,  341,  839 
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U.S.  military  aid,  339, 340, 341 
U.S.  technical  and  economic  aid,  342, 348 
Visit  of  Premier  Mohammed  Ali  to  U.S.  (1954) ,  256 
Palestine : 
Arab  refugees  from : 
Reparation  or  compensation,  25, 26, 27, 28, 302, 306 
U.S.  financial  aid,  339 
U.S.  policy,  28,  301,  306,  659,  660 
Jordan  waters,  project  for  international  sharing,  Israeli 

attitude,  346,  347,  765 
Problems  (1954),  301 
Refugees  from.     See  Arab  refugees,  supra;  see  also 

U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
U.S.  cooperation  toward  peace,  713 
Pan  American  Child  Congress,  10th,  meeting  at  Panama, 

318 

Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American  Week,  proclama- 
tion, 597 
Pan  American  Union,  600 
Panama : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  ( Vallarino) ,  credentials,  677 
Death  of  President  of,  statement  by  President  Eisen- 
hower, 91 
Political  conditions,  address  (Nixon),  588 
Seizure  by  Peru,   on   claim   of  territorial  waters,  of 

whalers  flying  Panamanian  flag,  937 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Col6n  Corridor,  convention  (1950),  with  U.S.,  ratifi- 
cation, 700,  702,  746 
Highways  convention  (1950),  with  U.S.,  ratification, 
700,  702,  746 

Panama  Canal,  treaty  between  U.S.  and  Panama  (1955), 

text,   and  text  of  memorandum   of  understandings 

reached,  37,  238,  241 

Paraguay,  cooperative  programs,  in  agriculture,  education, 

and  health  (1950),  extension  with  U.S.  (1955),  906 
Parcel  post  agreement    (1954),   with   India,  entry  into 

force,  866 
Paris  agreements  (see  also  North  Atlantic  Treaty:  acces- 
sion of  Germany ;  see  also  under  Germany :  treaties, 
termination  of  occupation  regime),   ratification  by 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  U.K.,  and  U.S.,  43,  465,  605re, 
609,  826 
Passport  Office,  designation  of  Director,  745 
Passports,  Otto  Nathan  case,  1050 
Patent  rights  and  technical  information,  interchange  for 
defense  purposes,  agreements  (1955)  with — 
Netherlands,  906 
Norway,  786 
Patriotism  and  the  American  tradition,  address  (Dulles) 

at  Indiana  University,  1031 
Patterson,  Morehead,  addresses: 

Atomic  energy,  for  peace,  international  cooperation,  690 

Opening  of  School  of  Nuclear  Science  and  Engineering, 

553 

Peace  Observation  Commission,  343rc 

Peaceful  settlement: 

Egypt  and  United  Kingdom  on  Suez  Base,  124 
Issues  in  1954  solved  by  free  world,  43,  80 
Italy  and  Yugoslavia  with  relation  to  Trieste,  124 
Peanuts,  modifications  of  restrictions  on  import,  655, 1005 
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Pearson,  Lester  B.,  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  Ex- 
ternal Affairs,  exchange  of  letters  with  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador on  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.   l.'.T 
People's  Daily  Jen  Min  Jih  Pao,  on  forced  labor  in  Com- 
munist China,  100,  101 
.^erkins,  George  W.,  U.S.  representative  on  North  Atlantic 

Council,  address  on  NATO,  681 
Personnel,  Secretary  of  State's  Public  Committee  on,  re- 
port of,  40S,  409,  539,  021,  623,  627,  63S,  817,  850,  851, 
853,  995 
'era: 
Claim  to  extended  territorial  waters,  935,  937,  939 
Investment  of  foreign  capital  in,  results,  21 
Seizure  of  whaling  vessels  and  fine,  under  claim  of  ter- 
ritorial waters,  937 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural   surpluses,   agreement   with    US     313 

398 
Cooperative  employment  service  program,  with  U  S 
206  '   " 

Cooperative  program,  with  U.S.,  in  agriculture  and 
health,  agreements   (1955),  extending  agreements 
(1950),  786,  1020 
Cooperative  program,  with  U.S.,  in  irrigation,  trans- 
portation, and  industry  (1955),  1059 
Guaranties  against  inconvertibility  of  investment  re- 
ceipts, agreement  with  U.S.  (1955),  786 
Stabilization  agreement  with  U.S.,  extension,  440 
Supplies  and   services  to  naval  vessels,   with  U.S., 
signature,  282 
etroleum.    See  Oil. 

enrifoy,  John  E.,  Ambassador  to  Thailand,  to  serve  also 
as  U.S.  representative  on  Council  for  Manila  Pact 
113,  465 

bilippines : 

Communist  defeat  in,  8,  460,  524 
Huks,  method  of  dealing  with  revolt  of,  460,  524 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  aid  to  Vietnamese  refu- 
gees, 461 
Member,  Consultative  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  17 
Secretary  Dulles,  visit  to,  332 
Territorial  waters,  claim,  935 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Informational  media  guaranty  program,  exchange  of 

notes  modifying  agreement  (1952),  545 
Manila  Pact,  communique  and  statement  by  Council 

meeting  of  signatories  to,  371,  398 
Military  assistance,  with  U.S.  (1955),  906 
Mutual  defense  (1951),  with  U.S.,  80,  129,  328   376 
459,  524,  954,  971,  1000 

Trade  agreement    (1946),  negotiations  for  revision, 
129,  971 

U.S.  defense  support,  720 

U.S.  technical  and  economic  assistance  program,  300,  522 
Idllips,  Christopher  H.,  address  on  U.N.  refugee  program, 
652 

•leger,  Herman,  Legal  Adviser,  address  on  recent  devel- 
opments affecting  the  regime  of  the  high  seas,  934 
l-otography  and  sketching,  by  Soviet  citizens  in  U.S.,  U.S. 
J    note,  announcement,  and  regulations  restricting,  199 

iex,  January  to  June    1955 


Photography  and  sketching,  by  U.S.  citizens  in  Soviet 
Umon,  restrictions  contained  in  Soviet  circular  note, 

JLvo 

Pibulsonggram,  L,  Prime  Minister  and  Defense  Minister  of 
Thailand,  address  before  U.S.  Senate,  and  award  of 
Legion  of  Merit,  841 

Plant  protection  convention,  international  (1951)  : 

Adherence  by  Greece,  113 ;  by  Laos,  630 

Ratification  by  Ireland,  982;  Luxembourg,  544;  Yugo- 
slavia, 544 
Poland : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Spasowski),  credentials,  795 
Detention  of  merchant  vessels  Praca  and  Oottwald  by 
Chinese  Navy,  charge  of  U.S.  responsibility,  and 
U.S.  denial,  exchange  of  notes,  430 
Forced  labor  in,  105 

Geneva  conventions  (1949),  ratification,  38 
Underground   leaders,   arrested   by   Soviet  authorities 
(1945),  U.S.  request  for  information  on,  737,  738 
Polio.    See  Salk  poliomyelitis  vaccine 
Portugal : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
International  Rice  Commission,  amended  constitution 

and  rules  of  procedure,  acceptance,  244 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  accession  of  Germany  (1954), 
acceptance,  786 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Bonbright),  confirmation,  246 
Power  positions,  relative,  of  free  world  and  Soviet  bloc, 

article  (Kalijarvi),  806 
Prisoners  (see  also  Protection  of  U.S.  Nationals)  : 
Polish  underground  leaders  under  Soviet  arrest  (1945), 

U.S.  request  for  information,  737,  738 
U.N.  Command  personnel  held  in  violation  of  Korean 
armistice  agreement,  6,  10,  44,  122,  189,  268,  429 
Private  enterprise  vs.  Government  control,  164,  166 
Proclamations : 

Continental   shelf,   jurisdiction   by   contiguous   nation 

937 
Fisheries,  conservation  zones,  936 
Import  of  peanuts,  permission  for  increase,  656,  1005 
Pan  American  Day  and  Week,  597 
United  Nations  Day,  651 
World  Trade  Week  (1955),  657 
Productivity  in  industry : 
Agreements  on  cooperative  programs  with  El  Salvador 
(1954),    1020;    Japan    (1955),    701,    982;    Mexico 
(1955),  1059 
Efforts  toward  raising,  paper  by  U.N.  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, 857,  858 
Protection  by  U.S.  of  foreign  interests,  544 
Protection  of  U.S.  nationals  and  property: 
Communist  China,  conversations  at  Geneva  respecting 
U.S.  citizens,  military  and  civilian,  held  in,  430,  953 
Communist  offer  of  visas  to  relatives  of  U.S.  personnel 
detained  in  Communist  China,  U.S.  attitude,  192 
214 
Compensation  to  those  suffering  losses  as  result  of  war 

with  Japan,  848 
U.S.   military  personnel  of  U.N.   Command  and  U.S. 
civilians  held  in  Communist  China,  6,  10,  122,  189, 
268,  429,  953;  statements  (Dulles),  44,  190,  552 
Proving  ground  for  guided  missiles,  agreements  with  U.K. 
(1950),  negotiations  to  extend  range,  44 
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Public  advisers: 

Appointment  by   Secretary  Dulles  in  connection  with 

tariff  negotiations,  706 
Statement  by,  1056 
Public    Committee    on    Personnel,    Secretary    of    State's 
(Wriston  Committee)  : 
Cited,  320,  408,  409,  539,  621,  850,  851,  853,  995 
Recommendations,  summary,  638,  817 
Second  audit  report,  (text)  623,  638 
Publications : 

Congress,  list  of  current  publications  on  foreign  policy, 

98,  153,  232,  280,  387,  443,  573,  658,  805 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  released : 
1938,  vol.  IV  (Far  Bast),  322 
1938,  vol.  I  (General),  944 

1938,  vol.  II   (British  Commonwealth,  Europe,  Near 
East  and  Africa),  946 

1939,  vol.  Ill  (Far  East),  106 

General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade,  list  of  current 

State  Department  releases  dealing  with,  680 
State  Department,  lists  of  recent  releases,  38,  114,  158, 

282,  366,  454,  786,  819,  946,  1021 
United   Nations,   lists   of   current  documents,   36,   236, 

279,  576,  706,  772,  863, 1017 
United  States  and  Germany;  1945-1955,  1020 
Puerto  Rico,  economic  conditions,  address   (Nixon),  589 
Purge  trials,  within  Soviet  bloc,  292,  642 
Pushkin,  G.  M.,  Soviet  High  Commissioner  in  East  Ger- 
many, correspondence  with  U.S.  High  Commissioner 
Conant  on  road  tolls,  648,  736,  834;  tripartite  com- 
munique by  U.K.,  French,  and  U.S.  Ambassadors,  997 

Quemoy  Island,  attack  upon  by  Chinese  Communists,  211, 

251,  252,  289,  377 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  Islands,  U.S.  position  with  respect  to 

their  defense,  statements  (Dulles),  421,  526,  527,  1001 

Rabi,  Dr.  Isador  I.,  U.S.  representative  on  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  International  Conference  on  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy,  statements,  234,  314 

Race  relations,  apartheid  in  South  Africa,  statements  in 
General  Assembly  (Wadsworth),  32,  35 

Radford,  Admiral  Arthur  W.,  Chairman  of  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  consultation  at  Taipei  with  Chinese  officials, 
732 

Radio  Free  Europe : 

Balloon  leaflets  released  over  Hungary,  U.S.  note  to 

Hungary,  14 
Statement  by  the  President,  295 

Radioisotopes,  Egyptian  scientists  to  study  in  U.  S.,  199 

Randall,  Clarence  B.,  601,  960 

Randall  Commission.  See  Foreign  Economic  Policy  Com- 
mission 

Rankin,  J.  Lee,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  memorandum 
on  effect  Oil  trade,  including  barter,  with  Soviet  bloc, 
under  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance  Act  (1954),  569 

Reciprocal  trade  agreements.    See  Trade  Agreements  Act 

Red  Army,  withdrawal  from  Austria,  874,  913,  914,  1009, 
Mil  I 

Red  Ooss : 

Aid  to  refugees  from  North  Viet-Nam,  227 


Red  Cross — Continued 

Distribution  of  U.S.  aid  in  disasters,  419,  72'J 
Hurricane  aid  to  Haiti,  275 
Refugee  Relief  Act  (1953)  : 

Appointment  of  deputy  administrator  under   (Gerety)J 

1062 
Appropriations,  President's  budget  message,  1*0 
Message  of  the  President  to  Congress   recommending 

amendments,  951 
Orphans,  provision  for  admission  to  U.S.,  90,  486 
Refugees  and  displaced  persons  : 

Arab  refugees  from  Palestine,  repatriation  or  compen- 
sation, 25,  26,  27,  28,  302,  306,  347 
Article  on  assistance  to  escapees  by  deputy  director  of 

FOA  (Houghton),  415 
Australia,  Canada,  and  Latin  America,  movement  to, 

405 
Austrian   treaty,   deletion  of  article  respecting,   1010, 

1014 
Budget  message  (Eisenhower),  170 
Constitution  of  ICEM  (1953)  in  force  for  listed  states 

746 
East  Germany,  flight  from  to  West,  184, 189 
Fojtik,  Jan,  Czech  border  guard,  escape  into  Germany, 

736 
Germany,  need  of  emigration  from,  405 
Housing  in  Germany,  FOA  grants-in-aid  for,  189 
Orphans,  arrival  in  U.  S.,  90,  486 
Promoting  movement  of  migrants  from  Europe,  article 

on  ICEM  (Warren) ,  401,  403 
United  Nations.    See  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees ;  U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine: 
Refugees 
U.S.  Escapee  Program,  416,  652 
Viet-Nam,  North,  exodus  to  Free  Viet-Nam,  reports  byi 

FOA  Mission,  and  by  Secretary  Dulles,  222,  461 
Viet-Namese   fleeing   to   Free   Viet-Nam,   U.S.    aid  in' 

exodus,  223,  226,  228,  718,  720 
Voluntary  organizations,  aid  to,  713 
Regional    organizations,    contribution    to    U.N.,    address 

(Key),  769 
Reinhardt,  G.  Frederick,  confirmation  as  U.S.  Ambassador 

to  Viet-Nam,  786 
Relations  between  the  Three  Powers  and  Germany,  con- 
vention, entry  into  force,  791,  792,  793 
Relief,  grants  mainly  under  Title  II  of  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act,  to  meet  famine  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  138,  348, 349, 419,  725,  847 
Relief  supplies,  agreements  for  duty-free  entry  and  de- 
frayment of  inland  transportation,  with  Chile,  866; 
Honduras,  666 ;  Jordan,  786 ;  Korea,  906 
Religious  liberty: 
Exchange  of  notes  (Roosevelt-Litvinov,  1933)  on  rights 

in  Soviet  Union  of  U.S.  nationals,  425 
Litvinov  agreement  (1933),  expulsion  of  American  priest 
from  Soviet  Union  in  violation  of,  424 
Rem6n,  Jose  Antonio,  president  of  Panama,  assassination, 

91 
Repatriation,  nonforcible,  established  by  U.N.  action  in 

Korea,  6,  8 
Resettlement,  refugees  from  North  Viet-Nam  into  life  and, 
economy  of  Free  Viet-Nam,  226 
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Restrictive  business  practices: 
Adverse  effects  in  Foreign  trade,  !»T4 
l.s.  attitude  toward  r.x.  study  of  and  proposed  Inter- 
national agreement,  666,  976 
■nsch,  Walther,  Germao  member  of  Validation  Board 

for  German  Dollar  Bonds,  140,  1  It! 
ice   Commission,    International,   amended  constitution 
and  rules  of  procedure,  agreement  (1953),  acceptances 
by  Portugal  and  Iran,  244,  313 
toad  traffic  convention  ( 1949)  : 
Notification  by  Netherlands  of  extension  to  Netherlands 

New  Guinea  and  Surinam,  545 
Ratification  by  Israel,  545 
Status,  "42,  744 
tobertson,  Walter  S.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State : 
Address  on  partnership  of  free  nations,  126 
Consultation  at  Taipei  with  Chinese  officials,  732 
Ickefeller,  Nelson  A.,  appointment  as  Special  Assistant 

to  the  President,  16 
toosevelt.  Franklin  D..  exchange  of  notes  with  Litvinov 
(1933),  on  rights  of  U.S.  nationals  in  Soviet  Union 
respecting  religious  liberty,  425 
■anda-Urundi,  report  in  Trusteeship  Council  on  progress 

704 
umania  : 

Anniversary  of  independence,  842 
Forced  labor  in,  105 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  convention  (194S),  acceptance,  281 

aar,  Franco-German  agreement  on  European  status,  sig- 
nature, 607 

afety  of  life  at  sea,  convention  (1948),  acceptance  by 
Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Germany,  Monaco,  and 
Rumania,  206,  281,  1058 

b.  Lawrence  Seaway,  plans  for  construction,  exchange 
of  notes  by  U.S.  and  Canada,  437 

ilazar  Camarena,  Joaquin  Eduardo,  credentials  as  Do- 
minican Ambassador,  380 

ilisbury,  Harrison,  articles  in  New  York  Times  on  slave 
labor  in  Soviet  Union,  109 

ilk  poliomyelitis  vaccine,  statement  (Dulles)  on  trans- 
mission of  report  to  interested  countries,  689 

indstrom,  Justice  Emil,  chairman  of  board  of  governors 
of  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  letter  to  President 
Eisenhower,  420 

mta  Ana,  U.S.  flag  fishing  vessel  seized  by  Ecuador,  937 

itterthwaite,  Joseph  C,  confirmed  as  Ambassador  to 
Burma,  630 

tudi  Arabia,  request  that  U.S.  foreign  aid  mission  close, 
346 

ivings  investments  in  Germany,  compensation  for  hard- 
ship caused  by  currency  reform  extended  to  non- 
residents. 940 

fcves,  screen-printed  silk,  rejection  of  higher  duties  on, 
52 

:elba,  Mario,  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  visit  to  U.S.,  ad- 
dress before  Senate,  and  announcement  with  Secre- 
tary Dulles  of  cooperation  in  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy,  612,  613,  615 

holarship  Training  Program,  proposal  by  Public  Com- 
mittee on  Personnel,  625 

■ool  of  Nuclear  Science  and  Engineering,  opening  of, 
421,  553,  615,  691,  804 


Schuman  Plan,  antdcartel  provisions,  978 
Sears,  .Mason.  I'.s.  representative  on  Trusteeship  Council, 
statements : 

Atoms-for-peace  proposal  of  President  Eisenhower,  ap- 
plication to  African  trust  territories,  705 
Cameroons,  self-government,  316,  317 
Rnanda-Urundi,  progress,  704 

Tanganyika,  racial  problems,  703 
Togoland,  political  progress,  451,  452 
Sebald,  William  J. : 
Address  on  collective  security,  375 

Statement  on  revision  of  trade  agreement  (1946)  with 
Philippines,  971 
Securities : 
Austrian,  legislation  requiring  revalidation  of,  230 
German  dollar  bonds,  report  of  Validation  Board,  139 
Security  Council : 
China,  hostilities  in  area  of  islands  off : 
Invitation  to  Communist  China  to  participate  in  dis- 
cussion, 251,  253 ;  Chinese  Communist  refusal,  254, 
289,  552  ;  U.S.  attitude,  253,  330,  365 
New  Zealand  request  for  meeting  to  consider,  251, 
253,  289, 330 ;  U.S.  attitude,  253,  365,  552 
Egypt  and  Israel,  appeal  to  for  cooperation  with  Truce 
Supervision  Organization,  resolution,    (text)    C62; 
statement  (Lodge),  661 
Gaza  incident,  Israeli  attack  on  Egyptians,  resolution, 

(text)  661;  U.S.  attitude,  letter  (Lodge),  1016 
Israeli  complaints  against  Egypt  in  respect  of  shipping 

and  armistice  agreement,  305 
S.  S.  Bat  Galim,  case  of  Egyptian  seizure  of  Israeli 

vessel,  110,  305 
Suez  Canal,  resolution  proposed  regarding  Egyptian  re- 
strictions on  Suez  traffic,  305 
U.S.  intervention  in  internal  affairs  of  China,  Soviet 
charge  and  U.S  reply,  252,  253,  245 
Selective  Service  Act,  desirability  of  extending,  82 
Self-determination  of  peoples : 
Cyprus,  quoted  in  case  of,  264, 265, 266 
New  states,  turning  to  U.S.  to  champion  their  cause, 

difficulty  of  position,  271 
Statement  (Eisenhower),  695 
Self-government,  U.S.  position  on  timetable  for  attainment 

by  territories,  703,  706 
Self-interest,  enlightened,  principle  in  foreign  relations, 

1046 
Self-reliant  economy,  capacity  of  American  Republics,  ad- 
dress (Dulles),  731 
Setasides  of  commodities,  authority  for  administering,  655 
Simla  conference,  913 
Slave  labor.     See  Forced  labor. 
Slave  trade  and  slavery,  convention  to  suppress   (1926), 

accession  by  Israel,  545 
Slavery  convention  (1926),  protocol  amending,  and  annex  : 
Acceptance  by  Iraq,  1058 
Ratification  by  Yugoslavia,  630 
Signature  by  Turkey,  206 
Smith,  S.  Alexander,  U.S.  representative  to  General  As- 
sembly, statement  on  future  of  British  Togoland,  67 
Smith,  Walter  Bedell,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  statement 

on  Libya,  351 
Social  Security,  Inter-American  Conference  on,  session  at 
Caracas,  545 
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South  Africa,  Union  of : 
Apartheid,   problem    of,    statements    (Wadsworth)    in 

General  Assembly,  32,  35 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Aircraft,  certificates  of  airworthiness,  exchange  of 
notes  with  U.S.  (1954 ;  1955),  entry  into  force,  630; 
(1931),  termination,  630 
Aviation   convention    (1929),   ratification    (including 
South  West  Africa),  702 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Wailes),  confirmation,  113 
South  African-Southern  Rhodesian  Customs  Union,  498 
South  Pacific  Commission,  oath  of  office  of  Ralph  Clairon 

Bedell  as  Secretary  General,  423 
Southeast  Asia : 

Communist  China,  aggressive  intentions,  526,  552 
Purpose  to  improve  economic  condition  under  Manila 

Pact,  460 
U.S.  defense  commitments,  526 
Southeast  Asia  collective  defense  treaty.    See  Manila  Pact 
South  West  Africa,  aviation  convention  (1929),  applica- 
bility to,  702 
Sovereign  immunity,  plea  by  Republic  of  China,  case  in 

Supreme  Court,  557 
Soviet  bloc  countries : 
Economic  difficulties,  994 
Trade  agreements,  increase,  718 

Trade  with  U.S.,  including  barter,  prohibited,  opinion 
of  Assistant  Attorney  General  on  effect  of  Agricul- 
tural   Trade    Development    and    Assistance    Act 
(1954),  569 
Voting  record  in  U.N.,  432 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Union  of  (see  also  Soviet  bloc)  : 
Adjoining  countries,  enslavement  of  or  pressure  upon, 

215,  292 
Agricultural  delegations,  exchange  of  with  U.S.,  notes 

concerning,  932,  970 
Armed  strength,  in  time  of  peace,  10,  11,  293,  504,  505, 

513,  516,  798,  801 
Armed  strength,  statement  of,  Annex  B  to  excerpt  from 

Lord  Ismay's  report  on  NATO,  513 
Asian  policy,  331 
Atomic  energy: 

Criticism  of  U.S.  proposal  of  atoms-for-peace,  434,  694 
Projected  conference  on  peaceful  use  of,  Soviet  com- 
ment, 234 
Results  expected  from,  554 

Soviet    offer    to    share    knowledge    of,    statement 
(Strauss),  170 
Austria,  invitation  to  Moscow,  resulting  in  a  memoran- 
dum of  agreement,  1011, 1014 
Austrian  state  treaty.     See  under  Austria 
Citizens  of,  restrictions  on  travel  in  U.S.,  U.S.  note, 

announcement,  and  regulations,  193 
Colonialism  in,  74 

Cultural  exchange,  propaganda,  384 
Disarmament,  misrepresentation  of  Western  position, 

statement  (Wadsworth),  627 
Disarmament,  proposals  (May  10)  : 
Declaration,  900 

Be  olut.ion  on  convention  for  reduction  of  armaments 
and  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons,  902 
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Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Union  of — Continued 
Disarmament,  proposals — Continued 

Resolution  on  international  control  over  reductior 

of  armaments  and  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons 

904 
Economic  situation : 

Address  (H.  Hoover,  Jr.),  955 
Soviet  claim  of  gains,  718 
Editors  of  student  and  youth  newspapers,  plan  and  can 

celing  of  plan  to  visit  N.S.,  487,  695 
Escapees,  measures  to  punish,  415 
Expansion,  methods  of,  291,  552 
Expulsion  from  Soviet  Union  of  U.S.  priest,  424 
Farm  delegation.     See  Agricultural  delegations,  supri 
Forced  labor : 

Article  (Salisbury),  in  New  York  Times,  109 
Communist  China,  assistance  in  instituting,  105 
Statements  in  General  Assembly  (Johnson;  Green) 

99,  106 
Foreign  policy,  as  described  by  U.S.  Ambassador  t< 

Great    Britain    (Aldrich),    504,    505;    by    Genera 

Gruenther,  519 
German  integration  into  united  Europe,  effort  to  ob 

struct,  187,  292 
Imperialism,  515,  520 
Indoctrination  of  youth,  518 
Information  monopoly  in,  61 
Korea,  promotion  of  aggression  in,  statement  (Dulles) 

327 
Litvinov  agreement   (1933),  violation  by  U.S.S.R.,  42 
Manila  Pact,  criticism,  331 
Meeting  of  Heads  of  Government.    See  Meeting 
Middle  East,  object  of  Soviet  ambition,  565 
Military  alliances,  system  of,  292 
National  minorities,  deportation  or  killing  of,  34 
Photography  and  sketching  by  U.S.  citizens  in,  Sovie 

circular  note  restricting,  199 
Polish  underground  leaders,  arrested  by  Soviet  author! 

ties  (1945),  U.S.  request  for  information,  737 
Postwar  territorial  gains  in  Far  East,  216 
Racial  discrimination,  question  of  existence  in,  33,  3 
Red  Army,  withdrawal  from  Austria,  874,  913,  914,  1009 

1014 
Return  of  U.S.  Navy  vessels  received  under  lend-lease 

agreements  with  U.S.   (1954;  1955),  on  dates  am 

procedures,  and  number  to  be  returned,  52,  113,  969 

1060 
Road  tolls  in  East  Germany,  correspondence  betweei 

U.S.  High  Commissioner  (Conant)  and  Soviet  Higl 

Commissioner  (Pushkin),  648,  736,  834 
Sino-Soviet  agreements  (1954),  7 
State  v.  party,  policy  differences  of,  329 
Tension,  likelihood  of  reduction  of,  statement  (Dulles) 

642 
Trade  unions  in,  nature  of,  84 
Travel  by  U.S.  citizens  in,  Soviet  note  (1953)  restrict 

ing,  197 
U.S.  Commander  of  49th  Aviation  Division  based  ii 

England,   remarks  of,  exchange  of  aide-memoire 

U.S.  with  U.S.S.R.,  137 
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Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Union  of — Continued 
U.S.  intervention  in  internal  affairs  of  China,  claim  : 
Soviet  letter  and  draft  resolution  in  Security  Council 

253,  264 
U.S.  reply,  252 
Veto    in    Security    Council    of    resolution    respecting 

Egyptian  restrictions  on  Suez  Canal  traffic,  305 
Viet-Nam,  civil  war  fomented  by,  218,  378 
Yugoslavia,  new  attitude  toward,  significance,  913  914 
933,992 
Spain : 
Lineup  with  the  West,  217 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  surpluses,  with  U.S.,  767,  826 
Atomic   energy,   initialing   of   agreement   with   U.S. 
(1955)  for  cooperation  in  research  in  peaceful  uses 
of,  1018n 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material  (1952), 

convention  to  facilitate  importation,  37 
Universal  copyright  convention  and  protocol  (1952), 

ratification,  666 
Universal  postal  convention   (1952),  ratification  bv 
1058 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Lodge),  confirmation,  246 
U.S.  defense  support,  711,  720,  724 
Sparks,  Edward  J.,  confirmed  as  Ambassador  to  Guate- 
mala, 1062 

ipasowski,  Romuald,  credentials  as  Polish  Ambassador 
795 

Jpecialized  agencies  of  the  U.N.,  value  of,  771 
Stabilization  agreement,  with  Peru,  extension,  440 
!.S.  Bat  Oalim,  Israeli  ship,  case  of,  110, 305 
itassen,  Harold  E. : 
Address,  U.S.  policy  on  disarmament,  801 
Appointment  as  Special  Assistant  to  President  for  de- 
veloping disarmament  policy,  556 
Tribute  (Dulles),  911,  912 
tate  Department  (see  also  Foreign  Service)  : 
Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs, 

functions,  321 
Appointments  and  designations,  74,  113,  282,  320,  454, 

546,  630,  745,  1062 
Appropriations  (1930-55),  table,  541 
Article  by  Historical  Division  on  growth  in  functions 

and  responsibilities  (1930-55),  470,  528 
Budget  (1956),  statement  (Dulles),  823 
Budget  and  finance,  537,  (table)  541 
Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs,  estab- 
lishment, 477,  485 
Confirmations,  282,  1062 
Congressional  relations,  531 
Control  of  export  and  import  of  arms,  542,  884 
Controller,  functions,  321 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration, 

functions,  321 
Diplomacy  through  international  organizations  and  con- 
ferences, 484 
Economic  activities,  528 

Economic  Defense  and  Trade  Policy,  Office  of,  abolished, 
282 

POA,  transfer  of  functions  of  to  State  Department  and 
Defense  Department,  714,  715,  889, 911 
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State  Department— Continued 
FOA,  transfer  to  of  Technical  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, 476 
Foreign  buildings,  holdings  of,  539 
Foreign  Service  Institute,  transfer  to  Office  of  Deputy 

Under  Secretary  for  Administration,  546 
History  of  (1930-55) ,  in  two  parts,  470,  528 
Information  activities,  transfer  of  overseas  program  to 

U.S.  Information  Agency,  534,  535,  537 
Inspection  functions,  transfer  of,  113 
Integration  into  FSO  of  employees  in  Civil  Service,  FSS, 

or  FSR,  472 
Intelligence  activities,  530 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  functions  of 

FOA  to  be  transferred  to,  889, 890 
International  Materials  Policy,  Office  of,  abolished,  282 
International  Trade  and  Resources,  Office  of,  estab- 
lished, 282 
Legal  problems,  postwar,  530 
Munitions   Control,   Office  of,   activities,   542;   article 

(Bryan),  884 
Passport  Office,  designation  of  Director,  745 
Passports : 
Issuance  of  confided  to  judgment  of  Secretary  of  State, 

1051 
Statistics,  542 
Personnel,  Public  Committee  on.    See  Public  Committee 
Personnel,  tribute  (Dulles) ,  993, 994,  995 
Recruitment  of  Foreign  Service  officers : 
Address  (Hoskins),  816 
Plans,  851 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  top-level  officers,  respon- 
sibilities, 473 
U.S.  chiefs  of  mission  in  Far  East,  conference,  290,  332 
State  of  the  Union  message  to  Congress   (Eisenhower), 

excerpts,  79 
Stevenson,  Adlai,  criticism  of  administration  foreign  pol- 
icy answered  by  Secretary  Dulles,  677 
Stevenson,  Gen.  John  D.  Commander  of  U.S.  49th  Air 
Division,  resentment  of  Soviet  Union  at  remarks  of, 
138 
Strategic  materials  (see  also  Energy  supplies)  : 
Amounts  purchased  abroad,  177 
Latin  America,  source,  484 
Need  for,  529,  798 

Stockpiling,    166;    liquidation    of,    procedure    recom- 
mended by  9th  session  of  GATT,  579 
Underdeveloped  countries,  major  source  of,  719 
U.S.  purchase  with  foreign  currencies  acquired  from 
sale  of  surplus  agricultural   commodities,   or   by 
barter,  200,  205 
Straus,   Roger  W.,   promotion   of   international   flow   of 

private  capital,  statement  in  General  Assembly,  19 
Strauss,  Lewis  L.,  chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
statements : 
Reported  Soviet  offer  to  share  knowledge  of  atomic 

power,  170 
Sale  of  heavy  water  to  India,  396 
Stuart,  R.  Douglas,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Canada,  exchange 
of  letters  with  Canadian   Foreign   Minister  on   St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  437 
Stump,  Admiral  Felix  B.,  Commander  in  Chief  Pacific, 
consultation  at  Taipei  with  Chinese  officials,  732 
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Submerged  Lands  Act,  935 
Subversion  in  United  States  : 
Progress  in  attack  on,  82 
Treaty  provision  to  safeguard  against,  1000 
Suez  Canal : 
Anglo-Egyptian  agreement  (1954)  respecting,  217,  260, 

269,  994 
Egyptian  restrictions  on  Israeli  shipping,  110,  305 
S.S.  Bat  Galim,  case  of,  110,  305 
Sugar  agreement,  international  (1953),  666 
Supreme  Court,  decision  in  case  of  National  City  Bank 

of  New  York  v.  Republic  of  China,  557 
Supreme     Headquarters     Allied     Powers     in     Europe 

(SHAPE),  opinion  on  strength  of  NATO,  505 
Surinam,  road  traffic  convention  (1949),  extension  to,  545 
Suydam,  Henry,  statements : 
Chinese  Communist  rejection  of  invitation  to  attend 

meeting  of  Security  Council,  254 
U.S.  personnel  held  in  Red  China,  Communist  offer  of 
visas  to  relatives  of,  192 
Sweden : 
Neutral  Nations   Supervisory  Commission,   U.S.   aide- 
memoire  questioning  continuance,  429 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Aircraft,  certificates  of  airworthiness,  agreement  with 
U.S.     (1954),    entry    into    force,    158;    agreement 
(1953),  terminated,  158 
Commerce,  importation  of  commercial  samples  and 
advertising  material,  ratification,  453 
Switzerland : 
Minister  (de  Torrente),  presentation  of  credentials,  214 
Neutral   Nations   Supervisory   Commission,   U.S.   aide- 
memoire  questioning  continuance,  429 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Atomic   energy,   initialing   of   agreement   with   U.S. 
(1955)  for  cooperation  in  research  in  peaceful  uses 
of,  1018m, 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material  (1952), 

convention  to  facilitate  import,  accession,  37 
Trade  agreement   (1936),  with  U.S.,  negotiations  to 
compensate  for  increase  in  U.S.  duty  on  watches, 
359,  360,  361 
Trade  agreement,  supplementary   (1955),  with  U.S. 
(text)  1056,  1060 
Syria  : 

Development  projects,  765 

Jordan  Valley  development,  attitude  toward  plan  for, 

346 
Lands,  state,  distribution  to  peasants,  763 

Tachen  Islands : 

Attack  upon  by  Chinese  Communists,  211, 251,  252, 330 
Republic  of  China,  redeployment  of  forces  from,  U.  S. 
;iid   and   exchange  of  messages,   President  Eisen- 
hower  and  President  Chiang  Kai-shek,  255,  290,  329, 
332 
Taiwan,    Bee  Formosa 

Tanganyika,  report  Id  Trusteeship  Council  on  racial  prob- 
lems, 703 
Tannoua,  Afif  I.,  article  on  agriculture  and  democracy  in 

Middle  Bast,  864 
Tappin,  John  I,.,  confirmed  as  Ambassador  to  Libya,  246 
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Tariff  policy,  U.  S. : 

Bicycles,  further  data  desired  on  imports,  1003, 1004 

Concessions  on  certain  items,  agreement  between  U.  g. 
and  Benelux  countries  (1955;,  1053,  (text)  1055, 
1059 

Fish  and  fish  products,  duty  on,  agreement  with  Canada 
(1955),  1053,  (text)  1055,  1059 

Hatters'  fur,  continuation  of  rate  of  duty,  657 

Peanuts  and  walnuts,  modification  of  restriction  on 
import,  655,  657,  1005 

President's  message  to  Congress  on  foreign  economic 
policy,  119 

Reciprocal  reduction  of  barriers,  120 

Scarves,  screen-printed  silk,  decision  not  to  increase 
duty  on,  52 

Wood  screws,  decision  not  to  impose  new  import  restric- 
tions, 97 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on  (GATT)  : 

Achievements  of,  800,  879,  961,  962, 1045 

Balance-of-payments  provisions,  578 

Canada,  informal  meeting  with  U.  S.  to  review  conces- 
sions and  import  restrictions  under,  97 

Concessions,  extension  of  life  of,  577 

Cuba,  renegotiations  of  certain  concessions,  request, 
1057 

Declaration  on  continued  application  of  schedules,  list 
of  signatories,  1059 

Fourth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications,  list 
of  signatories,  1058 

Japan : 
Participation  in,  negotiations,  129,  359,  706,  812,  1051 
Proces-verbal  extending  declaration   (1953)   on  rela- 
tions between  certain  parties  to  GATT  and  Japan, 
1058 
Protocol  of  terms  of  accession  and  decision  agreeing 
to,  1051,  (texts)  1053  and  1055,  1059 
Ninth  session,  to  review  and  clarify  agreement,  48,  120, 

390 ;  reports,  495,  577 
Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation,  established  to  ad- 
minister GATT,  48,  495,  577,    (text)   579,  678,  800, 
879,  960,  962,  1058 
Protocols  amending  (1955),  1059 

Public  advisers :  appointment  in  connection  with  tariff 
negotiations  with  Japan  and  other  countries,  706, 
1053 ;  statement  by,  1056 
Publications  on,  list,  680 
Recommendations  in  Presidential  messages  to  Congress 

to  strengthen,  120,  813,  959 
Third  protocol    (1953)    of  rectifications  and  modifica- 
tions to  schedules,  signature  by  Brazil,  398 
Taylor,  Gen.  Maxwell  D.,  Commander  in  Chief  of  U.N. 
Command,  protest  against  Chinese  Communist  attack 
on  sabre  jets,  891 
Teachers,  influence  of,  address  (Kalijarvi),  1041 
Teaching,  program  by  Hampton  Institute-Ford  Founda- 
tion for  improvement  of,  in  "Virgin  Islands,  70 
Technical  and  economic  aid  to  foreign  countries : 
Accomplishments,  720 
Afghanistan,  339,  347 

African  harbors,  shore  erosion  and  shoaling  problems, 
358,  441,  722 
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fchnloal  and  economic  aid  to  foreign  countries — Con. 

Agriculture,  cooperative  programs  with  Bolivia,  74G, 
866;  Chile.  9S2;  Costa  Uica,  158,906;  Ecuador,  111. 
1069;  El  Salvador,  630,  066;  Haiti,  866,  886:  Hon- 
duras, 944;  Paraguay,  906;  Peru,  7SG  ;  Yugoslavia, 
138 

Aral)  countries,  339,  344,  722,  763,  765,  766 

Asia,  aid  in  economic  development.  835,  840;  results,  771 

Bolivia,  development  assistance,  308 

Brazilian  oil  shale,  agreement  on  prospecting,  453 

posing  of  foreign  aid  mission  in  Saudi  Arabia,  346 

Construction  industry  in  Asia  and  Caribbean,  increased 
efficiency,  858 

Continuance  of,  statements  :  (Eisenhower),  81,  121,  169, 
713,813;  (Dulles).  731;  (Beaulac),  964;  (Howard), 
33S.  344  :   |  Key ) ,  334,  336 

Demand  for  technicians  greater  than  supply,  718,  858 

Education,  cooperative  programs  with  Bolivia,  746,  866; 
Brazil,  630;  Ecuador,  441,  1059;  Haiti,  366,  906; 
Honduras.  944;  Nicaragua,  826;  Paraguay,  906 

Egypt.  346,  71  s.  765 

El  Salvador,  cooperative  program  in  productivity,  1020 

Ethiopia,  350 

Far  East,  development  programs,  483,  522,  770 

First  programs,  in  Latin  America,  713,  731,  964,  965 

Formosa  Harbor,  funds  for  construction,  423 

Germany,  housing  for  refugees,  189 

Greece,  development  assistance,  344 

Guatemala,  718,  721,  722 

Hawaii,  trainee  program  in,  71 

Health,  cooperative  programs  with  Bolivia,  746,  866; 
Brazil,  866 ;  Costa  Rica,  1059 ;  Ecuador,  441 ;  Haiti, 
366,  453;  Honduras,  1059;  Nicaragua,  826;  Para- 
guay, 906;  Peru,  1020;  Venezuela,  1020 

India.  339,  522,  654,  722,  840 

Iran,  339,  345,  696,  718,  763,  765,  840 

Iraq,  development  and  community  welfare  program,  345, 
702 

Israel,  339.  345 

Italy,  defense  support,  395,  498,  720 

Japan,  agreement  to  raise  productivity,  701,  982 

Korea,  development  assistance,  296,  297,  298,  299,  300, 
718,  720 

Latin  American  technicians  and  labor  leaders,  visits 
to  U.S.,  599 

Lebanon,  aid  in  river  basin  project,  339,  346,  722,  764 

Libya,  350,  351 

Middle  East,  value  in,  article  (Tannous),  355 

Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  countries  of,  339, 
344,  345,  346,  347,  348,  350,  351,  722,  765 

Nepal,  347 

Number  of  technicians  and  contracts,  statements  (Stas- 
sen),  344,  718 

Pakistan,  agreement  (1955),  282;  defense  support,  654, 
720 ;  economic  aid,  157,  342,  348 

Participating  governments,  amount  of  contribution,  721 

Peru,  cooperative  programs  in  industry  (1954;  1955), 
206,  1059 

Philippines,  industry  and  mining,  300,  522 

Transfer  to  FOA  of  technical  cooperation  program,  476, 
529,  537,  538 

Transfer  to  State  Department  and  Defense  Department 
of  the  functions  of  EGA,  714,  715,  889,  911 


Technical  and  economic  aid  to  foreign  countries — Con. 

Turkey,  342,  344 

Universities,  U.S.,  contracts,  348,  350,  721,  722 

Viet -Nam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  192,  568 

Virgin   Islands,   leather  training  in,  through   Hampton 

Institute-Ford  Foundation,  70 

Yugoslavia,  economic  aid,  498,  847 
Technical    assistance  program,    U.N.     See   under  United 

Nations 
Technical  cooperation  program,  U.S.    Sec  Technical  and 

economic  aid  to  foreign  countries 
Telecommunication  convention,  international  (1952) 
ratification  by  China,  545;  Egypt,  206;  Ethiopia,  37 
French  Protectorates  of  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  1058 
Korea,  313;  Netherlands  and  listed  territories,  1058 
New  Zealand  and  listed  territories,  982 ;  Pakistan,  37 
U.S.,  702,  944 
Additional  protocols  and  final  protocol,  ratification  by 

Korea  and  New  Zealand,  313,  982 
Associate  membership,  on  U.K.  application,  for  listed 

Caribbean  possessions,  74 
Final  protocol,  ratification  by  U.S.,  702,  944 
Television  address  (Dulles)  reporting  on  events  in  Europe 

(May  9-15),  871 
Territorial  waters : 

Claims  to,  in  excess  of  three  miles,  and  to  waters  above 
continental  shelf,  by  certain  states,  935,  937,  939 
General  Assembly  resolution  requesting  report  from  In- 
ternational Law  Commission,  62,  64 
Peruvian  seizure  of  whalers  under  claim  of,  937 
Three-mile  limit,  U.S.  position  on  draft  articles  pre- 
pared by  International  Law  Commission,  699,  935 
Thailand : 

Communism,  lack  of  success  in,  8 

Member,  Consultative  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  17 
Prime  Minister  and  Field  Marshal  I.  Pibulsonggram, 

visit  to  Washington,  841 
Secretary  Dulles,  visit  to,  332 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Geneva  conventions  (1949),  adherence  to,  281 
Manila  Pact,  communique  and  statement  by  Council 
meeting  of  signatories,  371 ;  ratification  and  entry 
into  force,  37,  398 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  459,  718,  720,  724 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Peurifoy),  113 
Thibodeaux,  Ben  H. : 
Address  on  American  farmer  and  foreign  trade,  45 
Designation  in  State  Department,  282 
Three-mile  limit  of  territorial  waters,  general  agreement, 

699 
Thurston,  Ray  L.,  article  on  the  decade  after  V-E  Day,  291 
Togoland,  British : 
Economic  development,  Volta  River  Dam,  452 
Future   status,   after   trusteeship,   67,   68w ;    statement 
(Sears)  in  Trusteeship  Council,  452 
Togoland,  French,  statement  (Sears)  in  Council  on  pro- 
gress, 451 
Torrente,  Henry  de,  credentials  as  Swiss  Minister,  214 
Toward  a  Stronger  Foreign  Service:  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  Public  Committee  on  Personnel,  408, 
409,  539 
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Trade : 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and   Assistance  Act 

(1954),  effect  with  respect  to  Soviet  bloc,  569 
Agriculture,  relation  to,  45,  122 
Antitrust  policies  and,  statement  (Kalijarvi),  974 
Barriers,    international,    efforts    to    lower,    messages 

(Eisenhower),  81,  120,  879 
Buy  American  Act:  Executive  order,  prescribing  pro- 
cedures, 50 ;  foreign  bidders,  attitude,  49 
Commercial   samples   and   advertising   material,   con- 
vention  (1952)   to  facilitate  import:  accession  by 
Switzerland  and   Spain,  37;   by  Netherlands  and 
listed  territories,  1020 ;  ratification  by  Greece,  498 ; 
by  Sweden,  453 
Commodity  Trade  Commission,  U.S.  not  to  participate 

in,  111 
Discrimination  against  U.S.  imports,  48 
Economic    strength    dependent    on,    message     (Eisen- 
hower), 119,  751 
Foreign  relations,  effect  upon,  statements:    (Dulles), 

171,  173;   (Eisenhower),  174 
Hong  Kong  meeting  of  subcommittee  on  trade  of  Com- 
mittee on  Industry  and  Trade  of  ECAFE,  57 
Importance  to  collective  security,  174,  800,  814 
Italy,  exchange  of  memoranda  on  liberalization  of,  392 
Latin  America,  volume  of,  with  U.S.  388,  591,  601,  602 
Latin  American  market,  importance  to  U.S.  economy, 

731 
Peace,  avenue  to,  address  (Eisenhower),  754 
Quotas  on  Philippine  products,  including  sugar,  changes 

proposed  in  revised  trade  agreement,  973 
Randall  Commission,  recommendations  for  liberaliza- 
tion of,  389,  390 
Relations  with  Canada,  informal  meeting,  97 
Travel,  relation  to,  741 

Uniformity  of  nomenclature  for  classification  of  mer- 
chandise, convention  (1923),  U.S.  withdrawal,  906 
U.S.  import  restrictions,  detriment  to,  49,  81 
U.S.  trade  policy,  addresses  (Thibodeaux;  Aldrich),  47, 

49,  389 
World  Trade  Week  (1955),  proclamation,  657 
Trade  agreements : 

Ecuador,  termination,  with  U.S.,  153,  313 
Escape-clause  safeguards,  Italian  criticism,  388,  395 
Philippines,  negotiations  for  revision,  129,  971 
Switzerland:  tariff  negotiations  to  compensate  for  in- 
crease in  duty  on  watches,  359;  trade  agreement 
(1936),  supplementary  agreement  to,   (text)   1056, 
1060 

Trade  Agreements,  Interdepartmental  Committee  on: 
Notice  of  tariff  negotiations  with  Switzerland,  359,  360 
Notice  supplementary  to  notice  (1954)  involving  Japan, 

869,  362 
Report  on  inclusion  of  escape  clauses,  153 
Trade  Agreements  Act  (1934),  extension  of: 

Addresses:  (Kalijarvi),  818;  ( Murphy ),  800 ;  (Waugh), 

878,  880 
Approval  by  both  Houses,  878 
Pre  Ident  Eisenhower:  letter  to  Representative  Martin, 

888;    menage    to    Congress    on    foreign    economic 

policy,  120,  890,  969 
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Trade  Agreements  Act  (1934) — Con. 

Secretary  Dulles,  statements  before  committees  of  Con- 
gress, 171,  443,  572 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  (1951),  report  on  inclu- 
sion of  escape  clauses,  transmittal  by  the  President 
to  Congress,  153 
Trade  Cooperation,  Organization  for.    See  Organization 

for 
Trade  fair  program,  U.S.  86, 122,  813 
Trans-Isthmian  Highway,  U.S.  maintenance  of,  700 
Travel,  international: 
Development  and  future  prospects,  U.S.  memorandum 

to  U.N.  Secretary-General,  491 
Mutual  Security  Act  (1954),  direction  to  the  President 

to  promote,  494 
President  Eisenhower,   recommendations  to   Congress, 

121,  494,  813 
Soviet  citizens  in  U.S.,  U.S.  note,  announcement,  and 

regulations  restricting,  193 
Statement  in  ECOSOC  on  increasing  (Hotchkis),  741 
Trade,  relation  to,  741 

U.S.  citizens  in  Soviet  Union,  Soviet  note   (1953)  re- 
stricting, 197 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    international    (for    specific 
treaty,  see  country  or  subject)  : 
Agricultural  surpluses,  U.S.,  agreements  for  sale.    See 

Agricultural  surpluses 
Agriculture,   cooperative   programs,    agreements.     See 

Agriculture,  cooperative  programs 
Aircraft,  certificates  of  airworthiness.    See  certificates 

under  Aircraft 
Austrian  state  treaty.    See  under  Austria 
Education,  cooperative  programs.    See  Education 
Health,  cooperative  programs.    See  Health 
Paris  agreements.     See  Germany :  treaties,  termination 
of   occupation   regime.     See   also   North  Atlantic 
Treaty :  accession  of  Germany 
Southeast  Asia  collective  defense  treaty.     See  Manila 

Pact 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on.    See  Tariffs 

and  trade 
Trieste,  memorandum  of  understanding  between  Italy, 

U.K.,  U.S.,  and  Yugoslavia,  235 
Tripartite  Declaration  on  Austria,  by  France,  U.K.,  and 

U.S.,  733,  734 
Western  European  Union  and  related  Paris  agreements, 
U.S.  policy  declaration,  message  of  the  President 
to  Prime  Ministers,  464,  608 
Treaties,  proposed  Bricker  amendment  to  Constitution, 

statement  (Dulles),  820 
Treaty  actions  by  83d  Congress,  summary,  154 
Treaty  actions  on  treaties  submitted  prior  to  83d  Congress, 

156 
Trieste : 

Allied  Military  Government,  termination,  and  final  re- 
port to  Security  Council  on  administration  of  U.S.- 
U.K.  Zone,  236,  269,  400 
Memorandum   of  understanding  between    Italy,  U.K., 

U.S.,  and  Yugoslavia,  implementation,  235 
Solution  of  problem  of,  135, 136,  376 
Tripartite  Balkan  Pact  (1953  ;  1954),  339,  342,  839 
Tripartite  Declaration  on  Austria  (1955),  647,  733,  734 
Tripartite  declaration  on  Palestine  problems,  302 
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Pruce  Supervision  Organization  (TSO),  659,  G62 
Cruman.  Harry  S.,  proclamations  on  fisheries  and  on  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  930,  937,  938 
Cruman  doctrine  (1947),  announced  in  respect  to  situation 

in  Greece,  2!>2 
trusteeship  Council : 
Atoms-for-peace  proposal,  application  to  African  trust 

territories,  statement  (Sears),  705 
British  Togoland,  discussion  of  future  status,  67,  68n, 

4.-.L" 
Cameroons,  under  British  and  under  French  administra- 
tion, statements  (Sears),  316,  317 
French  Togoland,  political  progress,  statement  (Sears), 

451 
Gold  Coast,  independent  status,  67 
Ruanda-Urundi,  statement  (Sears),  704 
Tanganyika,  racial  problem,  703 

Timetable  for  attainment  by  territories  of  self-govern- 
ment, U.S.  position,  703,  706 
Tunisian  situation : 

French  attitude,  statements  (MendSs-France),  307 
General  Assembly  resolution  and  statements   (Lodge; 
Wadsworth),  29,  30,  31,  307 
*urkey : 
Cyprus,  case  of,  in  General  Assembly,  domestic  juris- 
diction cited,  264,  265,  266 
Iraq,  mutual  defense  treaty  with  (1955),  339w,  712,  839 
NATO,  membership,  339,  341,  342,  343 
Pakistan,  treaty  of  friendly  cooperation  with   (1954), 

339,  340,  341,  839 
Resistance  to  Soviet  Union,  215 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  surpluses,  with  U.S.  (1954),  and  supple- 
mental agreement  (1955),  203,  786,  814,  826 
Atomic  energy,  with  U.S.,  for  cooperation  in  research 

in  peaceful  uses  of,  865,  1018w,  1020 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  protocol  on  accession  of  Ger- 
many, acceptance,  545 
Slavery,  protocol  amending  convention    (1926),  206 
Tripartite  Balkan  Pact  between  Greece,  Turkey,  and 

Yugoslavia,  217,  339,  342,  839 
U.S.  defense  support  and  military  aid,  338,  339,  342, 

344,  712,  718,  720,  724,  839 
U.S.  technical  and  economic  aid,  342,  344 
Visit  to  U.S.  of  President  Celal  Bayar  and  Premier 

Adnan  Menderes,  256,  339 
Nu,  Prime  Minister  of  Burma,  visit  to  U.S.,  840,  1002 
nderdeveloped  areas : 
Effect  on  economy  of  free  world,  719,  723 
Industrialization  in,  study  by  U.N.  Secretary-General, 

857 
NESCO.     See  United  Nations  Educational,   Scientific, 

and  Cultural  Organization 
niformity   of   nomenclature  for  classification   of   mer- 
chandise, convention  (1923),  U.S.  withdrawal,  906 
nited  Kingdom : 
Atomic  energy,  offer  of  fissionable  material,  for  peaceful 

uses,  272,  &36,  467 
Cyprus,  status  of,  statements  in  General  Assembly,  262, 

263,  266 
Gold  Coast,  independent  status,  67 
Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  U.S.,  and,  759, 
991 
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United  Kingdom — Continued 
Meeting  of  Heads  of  Government  (four  powers).     See 

Meeting 
Military    forces    to    remain    on    Continent,    statement 

(Eden),  188,  608 
Non-self-governing  territories,  reports  of  visiting  mis- 
sions on  British  administration  in  Cameroons  and 
Nigeria,  316 ;  Tanganyika,  703 ;  Togoland,  67,  452 
Oil  controversy,  with  Iran,  solution,  217,  257,  269 
Racialism  in  Africa,  views,  704 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  transport  agreement,  with  U.S.  (1946),  authoriza- 
tions for  polar  routes,  998 
Anglo-Egyptian  alliance  (1936),  termination,  261 
Atomic   information   for   mutual   defense   purposes, 
agreement  with  U.S.  on  cooperation   (1955),  sig- 
nature, 1060 
Austrian  state  treaty.    See  under  Austria 
Aviation,  international  civil  (1944),  protocols  amend- 
ing with  respect  to  sessions  and  seat,  ratification, 
545 
Constantinople  convention  (1888),  guaranteeing  free- 
dom of  navigation  through  Suez,  to  be  upheld  by 
U.K.  and  Egypt,  260,  261,  305 ;  U.S.  position,  260 
Double  taxation,  with  U.S.,  244,  282 
Exercise  of  retained  rights  in  Germany  (1954),  tri- 
partite agreement,  826 
International  telecommunication  convention    (1952), 
associate  membership    (on   U.K.   application)    for 
British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  and  listed  is- 
lands in  West  Indies,  74 
Long-range  proving  ground  for  guided  missiles  (1950) , 

with  U.S.,  negotiations  to  extend  range,  44 
Manila  Pact,  communique  and  statement  by  Council 
meeting  of  signatories  to,  371 ;  entry  into  force,  398 
North  Atlantic  Ocean  stations  (1954),  acceptance,  576 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  agreement  on  status  of  NATO, 
national  representatives  and  staff  (1951),  ratifica- 
tion, 74 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  protocol  on  accession  of  Ger- 
many, 609,  826 
Paris  agreements,  ratification,  188,  609,  826 
Presence  of  foreign  forces  in  Germany,  convention 

(1954),  ratification,  826 
Suez  Canal,  agreement  with  Egypt  (1954),  260,  269 
Termination  of  occupation  in  Germany,  proclamation, 
791;  protocol   (1954),  ratification,  188,  609,  826 
Tripartite  declaration  on  Austria,  647,  733 
Tripartite  declaration  on  Palestine  problem  with  U.S. 
and  France  (1950),  Arab  doubt  of  ability  to  fulfill, 
302 
Trieste,   U.S.-U.K.   Military   Government:  termination, 
235,  236,  269;  report  by  commander  of  zone  (Win- 
ter ton),  400 
Tripartite  note,  with  France  and  U.S.,  to  Soviet  Union 
on  settlement  of  problems,  832 
United  Nations  (see  also  General  Assembly ;  International 
Court  of  Justice;  Security  Council)  : 
Accomplishments:  addresses  (Key),  268,  333,  460,  768; 

(Wadsworth),  432 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced  Labor,  99, 106, 107 
Anniversary  (10th),  plans  and  U.S.  representation,  387, 
768,  915,  1060;  U.S.  proclamation,  (i"»l 
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United  Nations — Continued 
Atomic  Energy,  International  Conference  on  Peaceful 
Uses  of.     See  Atomic  Energy,  International  Con- 
ference 
Atoms-for-peace  plan,  support.     See  Atoms-for-peace 
Austrian  independence,  resolution  (1952)  calling  upon 

the  four  powers  to  restore,  1009, 1013 
Calendar  reform,  U.S.  attitude,  text  of  note  from  U.S. 

Representative  to  Secretary-General,  629 
Charter  review,  U.S.  attitude,  677 
China,  Communist,  efforts  to  obtain  seat,  483 
Chinese  offshore  islands,  efforts  for  cease-fire,  251,  254, 

289,  330,  365,  467,  552,  738,  755 
Disarmament.    See  Disarmament  Commission,  U.  N. 
Educational  exchange,  U.S.  cooperation,  384 
Finance  Corporation,   International,  U.S.   support  for 

establishment  of,  22 
International  Law  Commission.    See  International  Law 

Commission 
Palestine  refugees.    See  Palestine 

Refugee  program.     See  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for   Refugees ;   United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
Restrictive  business  practices,  665,  976 
Specialized  agencies,  practical  results  of,  436 
Technical  assistance  program : 
Randall  Commission,  support  of,  351 
Resolution  to  render  in  field  of  freedom  of  informa- 
tion, 62 
Statement  (Lodge)  before  committee  of  Congress,  663 
U.S.  contribution  to,  351,  663,  713,  861 
Territorial  sea,  regime  of,  draft  articles  of  International 

Law  Commission,  699 
U.S.  contributions  to  agencies  of,  351,  352 
U.S.  support  of,  statements   (Eisenhower;  Dulles),  81, 
676 
United  Nations,  American  Association  for,  4QQn,  768w 
United  Nations  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced  Labor : 
Findings,  no  forced  labor  in  United  States,  106,  107 
Integrity  of  members  of  committee  maligned  by  Soviet 

and  Soviet  bloc  delegations,  108 
Report  of,  99,  109 

Significance  of  Soviet  refusal  to  reply  to  communica- 
tions of,  100 
United  Nations  Collective  Measures  Committee,  434 
United  Nations  Command : 
Chinese  Communist  offer  to  provide  entry  visas  to  rela- 
tives of  U.S.  prisoners,  192,  214 
Korean    Armistice   Agreement,   letter   and    statements 

charging  Communist  violation  of,  190,  427,  428 
Personnel  detained  by  Chinese  Communists,  efforts  of 
Secretary-General  for  release,  122,  189,  268,  429. 
See  also  Protection  of  U.S.  nationals 
Protest  by  Commander  in  Chief  against  Chinese  Com- 
munist attack  on  sabre  jets,  801 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  session  at 
Geneva,  to  consider  U.S.  draft  resolution  proposed  at 
earlier  session,  570 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Racial  Situation  in  Union 

of  .South  Africa,  U.S.  attitude, :',.'{,  34,  86 
United  Nationi  Economic  and  Social  Council : 

Hottel,  Mrs.  A.  K.,  confirmation  on  Social  Commission, 
815 
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United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council — Continued 
Resolution  establishing  Commodity  Trade  Commission, 

111 
Resolution  on  freedom  of  information,  59 
Resolution  reconstituting  Advisory  Committee  on  Refu- 
gees as  UNREF,  785 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East  (ECAFE),  U.S.  delegation  to  first  session 
of  subcommittee  on  trade  of  Committee  on  Industry 
and  Trade,  57 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE) : 
Oil  study  by,  U.S.  view,  558 
Session  (10th)  at  Geneva,  546 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization (UNESCO),  U.S.  contribution  to,  352 
United  Nations  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program. 

See  Technical  assistance  under  United  Nations 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  Office 
of: 
Attempts  to  integrate  refugees  into  countries  of  resi- 
dence, address   (Phillips),  652 
Reconstituted  Advisory  Committee  to  be  known  as  U.N. 
Refugee  Fund  Executive  Committee,  784,  862 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF)  : 
Aid  to  Vietnamese  refugees,  227 
Surplus  food,  U.S.  donations  to,  206 
U.S.  contribution  to,  352,  713,  772 
United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  (UNKRA), 

aid  to  Korea,  297,  298,  299 
United  Nations  Population  Commission,  appointment  of 

U.S.  representative,  546 
United  Nations  Refugee  Fund  (UNREF)  Executive  Com- 
mittee, 784,  862 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  (UNRWA)  : 
Bona  fides  of  recipients  of  relief,  U.S.  representation 

respecting,  25,  27 
Extension  of  mandate  for  five  years,  24,  27 
Inventory  of  economic  development  programs,  764 
Nile  water,  project  to  lead  under  Suez  to  irrigate  Sinai 
lands,  765 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization : 
Report  to  United  Nations,  303 
Status,  93,  301,  304 
United  States  and  Germany:  191(5-1955,  1020 
United  States  Army  and  Navy,  assistance  in  exodus  of 

refugees  from  North  Viet-Nam,  223,  224 
United  States  Educational  Commission,  1039 
United  States  Escapee  Program,  legislative  basis,  objec- 
tive, and  accomplishments,  416,  652 
United  States  Information  Agency   (USIA)  : 

Director  of  to  be  member  of  Operations  Coordinating 

Board,  436 
Independent  organization,  535,  537 
Overseas  programs,  170,  599 

Transfer  to  of  U.S.  Information  Administration,  476 
United  States  naval  vessels,  loaned  under  agreements  to 

China,  786;  Italy,  38;  Japan,  282;  Korea,  498 
United   States  naval  vessels,  received   by   Soviet  Union 
under  Lend-lease,  agreements  for  return  of  part,  52, 
113,  969,  1060 
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nited  States  Navy,  atomic-powered  submarines  and  de- 
velopment work  to  power  larger  vessels,  103 

nited  States  Operations  Mission,  activities  in  Yiel-Xam 
in  fields  of  public  health,  agriculture,  etc.,  2->3    226 
228 
nited  States  Permanent  Delegation  to  U.N.,  note  verbale 
to  r.X.  concerning  draft  articles  by  International  Law 
Commission  on  territorial  sea,  099 
nited  States  Tariff  Commission  : 
Hatters'  fur,  continuation  of  rate  of  duty,  657 
Presidential   directive  to   investigate  whether  certain 
cheese  Imports  should  be  subject  to  proclamation 
(1953),  815 
Screen-printed    silk    scarves,    recommendation    for   in- 
crease in  duty  on,  52 
Walnuts  and  peanuts,  recommendations  as  to  restric- 
tions on  imports,  655,  657 
Wood  screws,  decision  of  President  not  to  impose  new 

import  restrictions,  97 
niversal  postal  convention  (1952)  : 
Adherence  by  Germany,  746 

Ratification  by  Albania,  545;  Argentina,  826;  Egypt, 
7  it; ;  Korea,  746 ;  New  Zealand,  630  ;  Spain,  1058 ; 
Venezuela,  366 
nversities,  U.S.,  contracts  for  technical  cooperation  in 

underdeveloped  areas,  348,  350,  721,  722 
JFRWA.     See  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 

for  Palestine  Refugees 
)ton,  Robert  W.,  appointment  as  U.S.  member  of  Board 

of  Review,  under  Paris  agreements,  611 
uguay,   friendship,   commerce,  and  economic  develop- 
ment, treaty  with  U.S.  (1949),  protocol  supplementing 
(1955),  982 
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llarino,  J.  J.,  credentials  as  Panamanian  Ambassador 
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E  Day.  a  decade  after,  address  (Thurston),  291 

nezuela  : 

treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  transport  agreement,  with  U.S.  (1953),  agreement 

amending  (1954),  112 
Cooperative  program,  with  U.S.,  in  health,  extending 

agreement  (1943),  1020 
Cultural  relations,  convention  for  promotion  of  inter- 
American  (1954),  ratification,  244 
Universal  postal  convention   (1952),  ratification,  366 

Jsels : 

»olish  merchantmen  Praca  and  President  Ootticald,  de- 
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Peru,  282 
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Civil  war  in,  abetted  by  Communist  China  and  Soviet 

Union,  218,  378,  420 
Coal  shipment,  part  of  FOA  aid  program,  192 
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U.S.  Ambassador  (Reinhardt),  confirmation,  786 
U.S.  defense  support,  51,169 ,'720  *" 
Viet-Nam,  North: 

Communism  in  and  exodus  of  refugees  from,  report  by 
FOA  Mission,  5,  8,  222 ;  U.S.  aid  to  refugees,  718 
720 
Political  conditions,  229,  462 
Virgin    Islands,   program   for   improvement   of  teaching 

aided  by  Hampton  Institute-Ford  Foundation,  70 
Visas,  Chinese  Communist  offer  to  provide  to  relatives  of 
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Volta  River  power  dam,  West  Africa,  452 
Voluntary  agencies,  assistance  to  FOA  in  technical  co- 
operation activities,  721 

Wadsworth,  James  J.,  addresses,  statements,  etc  • 
Disarmament,  Soviet  proposals  and  misrepresentation 

of  Western  position,  627,  900,  901 
South  Africa,  apartheid  in,  32,  35 
Tunisian  question,  30 
United  Nations,  in  fight  for  freedom,  432 
U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency,  24,  26,  28 
Wailes,  Edward  T.,  confirmation  as  Ambassador  to  South 

Africa,  113 
Walnuts,  no  restriction  on  imports,  657 
Wan,  Prince,  of  Thailand,  tribute  (Dulles),  332 
War  Powers  Act   (1941),  First,  Title  II,' desirability  of 
extending,  83 

Warning  system,  distant  early,  agreement  with  Canada 
(1955),  entry  into  force.  1020 

Warren,  George  L.,  report  on  8th  session  of  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration,  403 

Waugh,  Samuel  C,  Assistant  Secretary  for'  Economic 
Affairs: 
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Weiss,  Paul  Alfred,  U.S.  delegate  to  12th  assembly  of 
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Welch,  Holland,  designation  in  State  Department,  113 
Western  European  Union : 

Beginnings,  43,  85,  124,  183,  188,  376,  672,  675,  677,  685, 

724,  727 
Council  of,  first  meeting,  872, 911, 914 
Entry  into  force  of  agreements  establishing,  605,  769, 

831 
Germany,  member,  188,  872 
Italy,  part  in,  135, 136,  465 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  relation  to,  294,  465,  831 
U.S.  policy  declaration,  sent  by  President  Eisenhower  to 
Prime  Ministers  of  seven  signatory  nations,  464,  608 
Value  of,  statements  (Dulles),  328,  642 
Whalers,  seizure  by  Peru  on  claim  of  territorial  waters, 

937 
Whaling,  amendments  to  amended  schedule  to  interna- 
tional whaling  convention  (1946),  in  force  for  listed 
states,  746 
White  slave  traffic,  protocol  (1949),  amending  agreement 
(1904)  and  convention  (1910),  acceptance  by  Luxem- 
bourg, 702 
WHO.    See  World  Health  Organization 
Wilson,  Charles  E.,  Secretary  of  Defense : 
Correspondence  with  President  Eisenhower: 
Military  strength,  including  personnel,  87 
Transmitting  draft  agreement  for  cooperation  with 
NATO  regarding  atomic  information,  687 
Winterton,  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  John,  report  on  relinquishing 

U.S.-U.K.  Zone  of  Trieste  to  Italy,  400 
Women,    Inter-American    Commission    of,    meeting    in 

Puerto  Rico,  651 
Women,  U.N.  Commission  on  Status  of,  statements  made 
before  the  Commission  by  Mrs.  L.  B.  Hahn:  educa- 
tional opportunities,  780 ;  equal  pay,  778 ;  equal  suf- 
frage, 777;  older  women  workers,  780;  technical  as- 
sistance, 782 
Woodward,  Robert  F.,  confirmation  as  Ambassador  to 

Costa  Rica,  113 
World  Bank.    See  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 

and  Development 
World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  : 
Assembly,  annual  session,  861 
Delegation  for  Geneva  meeting,  112 
Technical  cooperation  in  problems  of  human  and  animal 

health,  334 
U.S.  contribution  to,  352 


World  Meteorological  Organization,  convention    (1947) : 
Accession  by  Austria,  453 ;  El  Salvador,  982 ;  Laos,  1020; 

Viet-Nam,  498 
Extension  to  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  866 
World  Peace  Conference,  organized  by  Communists,  804 
World  power,  causes  of  emergence  of  U.S.  as,  477,  518, 

544 
World  Power  Conference,  981,  982 

Wriston,  Dr.  Henry  M.,  chairman  of  Secretary  of  State's 
Public  Committee  on  Personnel,  539,  621,  623,  027,  638, 
817,  850 

Yalta  papers,  publication,  statement  (Dulles),  773 
Yugoslavia : 

Independence  from  Moscow,  216,  217,  292 

Soviet  officials,  proposed  visit  to,  Yugoslav  attitude,  933 

Soviet  Union,  new  relations,  significance,  913,  914,  933, 

992 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  surpluses,  with  U.S.  (1955),  and  disaster 

relief  shipments,  138,  204,  746,  847 
Economic  aid,  agreement  with  U.S.  (1955) ,  498 
Plant  protection  convention   (1951),  ratification,  544 
Slavery  convention  (1926),  protocol  amending  (1953), 

ratification,  630 
Trieste,  memorandum  of  understanding  with  U.S., 
U.K.,  and  Italy,  implementation,  235 
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U.S.  gift  of  food  for  flood  relief,  summary,  420,  726,  847 


Corrections  in  Volume  XXXII 

The  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  errors : 

February  21:  page  304,  right-hand  column,  5th 
line  from  bottom  of  footnote  13,  Security  Council 
should  read : 

U.N.  Truce  Supervision  Organization 

February  21:  page  320,  right-hand  column,  4th 
line  from  bottom,  February  7,  1954  should  read; 

February  7,  1953 

June  6:  page  933,  right-hand  column,  13th  line 
from  bottom,  Vladimir  Popovic  should  read : 

Leo  Mates 
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